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COPYRIGHT,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  termed,  copy,  lias 
been  defined  by  Lord  Mansfield,  *  to  signify  an  incorporeal 
rit^'lit  to  the  sole  printing  and  publishing  of  somewhat  in- 
tellectual, communicated  by  letters.'  By  this  *  somewhat 
intellectual'  is  to  be  understood  something  proceeding  from 
the  mind  of  the  person  by  whom,  or  through  whom,  such  a 
right  is  claimable.  Yet,  although  mere  republications  of 
thi;  compositions  of  others  are  no  subject  for  copyright,  it  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  such  productions  as  contain  new  or 
oritfinal  ideas.  Thus  translations  both  from  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  notes  and  additions  to  existing  works, 
e\en  mere  compilations  and  abridgements,  are  similarly  pro- 
tected. As  to  these  last  however  it  is  often  a  question  for 
r/)urts  and  juries  to  decide,  wh**ther  the  compiler  or  abridger 
really  intended  to  present  the  orie^inal  matter  in  a  more 
iL-^i'ul  or  agreeable  form,  ex]>ended  his  own  labour  upon  it, 
and  so  entitled  himself  to  protection,  or  whether  he  only 
sought,  under  false  pretexts,  to  defraud  the  author  or  his 
assi«rns  of  a  portion  of  their  lawful  profits.  This  decision 
depends  of  necessity  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particu- 
lar case.  Further,  a  right  of  copy  attaches  to  the  authors 
of  ideas  expressed  by  other  symbols  as  well  as  letters,  to 
musical  composers  for  example. 

The  origin  of  copyright  must  be  sought  in  the  general 
conviction  which  has  always  prevailed  of  its  justice  and  ex- 
pediency. *When  a  man,'  says  Blackstone,  *by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  rational  powers  has  produced  an  original  work, 
he  seems  to  have  clearly  a  right  to  di)»pose  of  that  identical 
work  as  he  pleases  ;  and  any  attempt  to  vary  the  disposi- 
tion he  has  made  of  it,  appears  to  be  an  invasion  of  the 
right.  Now  the  identity  of  a  literary  composition  consists 
eiitirely  in  the  sentiment  and  the  language.  The  same 
ronceptions,  clothed  in  the  same  words,  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  composition ;  and  whatever  method  be  taken  of 
exhibiting  that  composition  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  another,  by 
recital,  by  writing,  or  by  printing  in  any  number  of  copies, 
or  at  any  period  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of 
the  author  which  is 'so  exhibited,  and  no  other  man,  it  hath 
btieu  thought,  can  have  a  right  to  exhibit  it,  especially  for 
profit,  without  the  author's  consent.' 

Accordingly  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  common-law 
right  of  copy  existed  in  England  previously  to  any  statute 
on  the  subject.  As  a  legal  proposition  however  this  cannot 
be  supported  by  the  proper  and  direct  proof  of  a  fair  judi- 
cial decision.before  the  passing  of  the  first  statute  relating 
to  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  inasmuch  as  it  never 
appears  to  have  been  directly  controverted  up  to  that  time. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  positive  authority,  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, from  the  old  charters  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and 
much  more  from  their  registers,  whence  it  appears  that  some 
thousands  of  books,  even  as  early  as  the  times  of  Elizabeth, 
passed  from  one  owner  to  another  by  descent,  sale,  and  con- 
vf  yance  ;  from  acts  and  ordinances  of  parliament  wliich  ne- 
eeHsarily  imply  a  recognition  of  it  by  the  nature  of  their 
]>rovlsions  respecting  printing ;  and  from  decrees  of  the 
iS  tar-chamber,  which,  tnough  not  binding  precedents,  are 
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evidence  of  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men  as  to  the  then 
state  of  the  law.  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  non-ex 
islence  of  express  decisions  on  the  point  is  accounted  for 
down  to  1G40  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  license  prior 
to  the  printing  of  anythiui^,  so  that  authors  had  no  occasion 
to  apply  to  civil  tribunals  for  protection,  as  none  but  them- 
selves and  those  claiming  under  them  were  so  licensed,  and 
he  who  printed  a  book  without  this  was  subject  to  enormous 
penalties. 

It  has  hardly  been  controverted  in  the  various  arguments 
that  exist  upon  this  common-law  right  of  copy  that  literary 
compositions  in  their  original  state,  and  the  incorporeal 
right  of  the  publication  of  them,  are  the  private  and  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  author.  The  question  made  has  been 
that  this  property  was  put  an  end  to  by  pubhcation :  and 
yet  without  publication  it  is  useless  to  the  owner,  because 
it  is  without  profit,  and  property  without  the  power  of  use 
or  disposal  is  not  property.  In  that  state  it  is  lost  to  society 
as  a  means  of  improvement,  as  well  as  to  the  author  as  a 
means  of  gain.  Publication  is  therefore  the  necessary  act 
and  only  means  to  render  such  a  property  useful  to  the 
public  and  profitable  to  the  owner.  If,  says  Lord  Mans- 
field, the  copy  which  belonged  to  the  author  before  publi- 
cation does  not  belong  to  him  after,  where  is  the  common 
law  to  be  found  which  says  there  is  such  a  property  before. 
All  the  metaphysical  subtleties  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  may  be  equally  objected  to  the  property  before.  It 
is  equally  detaeued  from  the  manuscript  or  any  physical 
existence  whatsoever.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  in  the  act 
of  publication  to  vary  the  nature  of  the  right,  so  that  that 
which  is  necessary  to  make  a  work  useful  and  profitable 
should  be  taken  as  destructive  at  once  of  an  author's  con- 
fessed original  property  against  his  expfessedj^ill.  It  has 
accordingly  been  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  high 
authorities  who  were  called  on  to  decide  the  point,  that  by 
the  common  law  of  England  authors  were  entitled  to  copy- 
right, and  as  there  was  nothing  in  statute  or  custom  to  de- 
termine it,  or  distinguish  this  from  other  species  of  property, 
that  such  right  was  once  perpetual.  The  arguments  for  the 
contrary  opinion  are  collected  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Yates  in  tlie  case  of  Millan  v.  Taylor,  4th  Burrow,  p.  2354. 

From  the  above  premises  arose  the  question,  after  the 
passing  of  the  first  statute  respecting  literary  property  in 
1710,  whether  by  certain  of  its  provisions  this  perpetual 
copyright  at  common  law  was  extinguished  for  the  mture. 
After  some  less  important  decisions  in  the  negative  on  mo- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  elsewhere,  the  question 
was  solemnly  argued  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
during  the  term,  when  Lord  Mansfield  presided,  in  1769. 
The  result  was  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  common-law  right 
as  unaltered  by  the  statute,  with  the  disapproval  however 
of  Mr.  Justice  Yates.  Subsequently,  in  1774,  the  same 
point  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  below  reversed  by  a 
majority  of  six  judges  in  eleven,  as  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
adherea  to  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  declined  to  inter- 
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fere ;  tt  being  Tery  unutual,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  for  a 
peer  to  support  bis  own  judgment  on  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  ft  is  somewbat  remarkable,  that  although  this 
eould  be  hardly  termed  a  decision,  as  the  judges  were  in 
point  of  fact  divided  equally,  it  has  since  been  held  so  im- 
portant as  a  precedent  and  sustained  in  so  many  subsequent 
cases  that  tt  must  now  be  considered  as  settled  law  that 
perpetual  copyright  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  statutes. 

The  two  universities  were  not  slow  to  orotect  themselves 
from  the  consequences  of  this  decree  in  the  case  of  Donald- 
sons and  Beckett,  ind  obtoined  from  Parliament,  ?n  1775, 
the  foUowIng  yeac.  W  act  for  enabling  the  two  universities 
in  England,  the  fi)ur  universities  in  Scotland,  and  the  seve- 
ral colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester,  to 
hold  in  perpetuity  their  copyright  in  books  given  or  be- 
queathed to  the  said  universities  and  colleges  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  useftil  learning  and  other  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. This  protection,  sanctioned  by  penalty  and  forfeiture, 
so  long  as  such  books  are  printed  at  the  presses  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  respectively,  is  still  ciijoyed,  unaffected 
by  the  general  statutes  on  the  subject ;  and  a  similar  protec- 
tion is  extended  to  the  university  of  Dublin  by  41  Geo.  Ill^ 

c.  107. 

The  chief  provisionsof  the  8  Anne,  c.l9,  entitled  *  An  act  for 
the  encourafzement  of  learning,  by  vesting  the  copies  of 
printed  books  in  the  authors  or  purchasers  of  such  copies 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned,'  as  regards  the  effect- 
ing of  that  Durpose,  were,  that  the  authors  of  books  already 
printed,  ana  those  claiming  under  the  author,  should  have 
the  fcole  right  and  liberty  of  printing  them  for  a  term  of  21 
years  and  no  longer  ;  and  tnat  the  authors  of  books  to  be 
printed,  and  their  as^gns,  should  have  the  same  right  for 
14  years  and  no  loneer.  And  the  last  clause  of  the  statute 
directed  that  after  the  expiration  of  these  14  years  the  same 
right  should  return  to  the  authors,  if  living,  for  another  14 
years.  The  persons  infringing  these  provisions  were  to  be 
punished  by  forfeiture  of  the  pirated  book  to  the  proprietor, 
and  a  penalty  of  one  penny  for  each  sheet,  one-half  to  go 
to  the  crown  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer,  provided 
always  tho  title  to  the  copv  of  the  book  had  been  duly 
entered  with  the  Stationers  Company. 

The  41  Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  which  extended  the  same  law 
to  Ireland,  gave  a  further  protection  to  authors  and  their 
assigns  by  action  for  damages  and  double  costs,  and  raised 
the  penalty  per  sheet  to  three  pence,  to  be  divided  in  the 

Kime  way. 

The  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  156.  by  which  literary  property  is  at 
present  mainly  regulated,  is  entitled  *  An  act  to  amend 
the  several  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  by  se- 
curing the  copies  and  copyright  of  printed  books  to  the 
authors  of  such  books  and  their  assigns.*  By  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act,  after  reciting  the  statutes  of  8  Anne  and 
41  Geo.  IJl.,  by  which  authors  and  their  assigns  had  the 
solelilierty  of  printingibr  14  years  and  no  longer,  and  after 
reciting  that  it  will  anbrd  encouragement  to  literature  if 
the  duration  of  copyright  were  further  extended  ;  it  is 
enacted,  that  after  tlie  passing  of  this  act,  the  author  of 
any  h*>ok,  and  his  assigns,  shall  nave  the  sole  liberty  of  pfint- 
ing  and  reprinting  such  book  for  the  full  term  of  28  years 
from  the  day  of  puplicatiouj  and,  if  the  author  shall  be  living 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  the  residue  of  his  natural  life. 

With  regard  to  books  at  that  time  already  published,  it 
\»  enarted  that  if  tho  authors  then  living  should  die  before 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  years  from  publication,  their  re- 
presentatives should  have  the  benefit  of  the  second  fourteen 
)ears;  and  if  the  authors  should  survive  till  twenty-eight 
years  from  publication,  themselves  should  have  t4ie  benefit 
for  tho  remainder  of  their  lives.  But  the  rights  of  all 
assigns  are  saved  in  both  cases. 

Tho  penalties  for  tne  infringement  of  copyrifjhts  are  the 
same  as  in  the  former  statutes,  but  with  the  limitation  that 
all  legal  proceedings  under  the  act  must  bo  commenced 

within  one  year. 

The  results  to  be  collected  from  (he  statute,  and  from 
subsequent  decisions  upon  it,  as  lar  as  protection  to  the 
rights  of  authors  is  involved,  may  be  briefly  stated  thus,  as 
a  summary  of  the  existing  law. 

I.  The  published  works  of  any  author  deceased  before 
the  29tH  July,  1»14,  are  wholly  unaffected,  and  at  this 
time  public  proiierty.  2.  The  published  works  of  any  au- 
thor at  that  period  living,  but  who  died  within  fourteen 
years  from  tho  time  of  first  publication,  go  after  his  death 
to  bttieflt  bis  aaaignsi  if  he  has  «Migned  his  interest  therein. 


for  the  remainder  of  that  fourteen  Tears ;  but  in  all  cases 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  assigned,  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives for  another  fourteen  years.  They  afterwards  be- 
come public  property.  3.  The  published  works  of  any 
author  at  that  period  living,  but  who  dies  more  than  four- 
teen, and  less  than  twenty-eight  vears  from  the  date  of 
Kublication,  go  to  his  assignees  if  he  has  as.signed,  and  to 
is  personal  representatives  if  he  has  not,  for  the  residue  of 
the  twenty-eight  years.  They  afterwards  become  public 
property,  as  they  are  at  his  death  if  he  survive  twenty-eight 
years.  4.  The  published  works  of  any  author  at  that  period 
living,  more  than  twenty-eight  years  having  then  elapsea  since 
publication,  are  unaffected  by  the  act,  and  continue,  as  they 
were  before,  public  property.  Such  is  the  law  with  regard  to 
works  published  before  the  passing  of  the  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  1 56  ; 
with  regard  to  works  published  since  it  is  as  follows : — 

1.  If  an  author  does  not  assign  his  interest  in  the  work, 
and  lives  more  than  twenty-eight  years  after  publication, 
the  copyright  remains  his  for  life,  and  after  his  death  be- 
comes public  property.  2.  If  the  author  does  assign 
his  interest,  the  copyright  attaches  to  his  aligns  for  his 
life ;  and  if  he  die  within  twenty-eight  years,  it  attaches  to 
them  for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  It  afterwards  be- 
comes public  property.  3.  If  the  author  does  not  assign 
his  interest,  and  dies  within  twenty-eight  years  from  pub- 
lication, the  copyright  attaches  to  his  personal  representa- 
tives for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  It  then  becomes 
public  property. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  exclusive  property  of  authors  tn 
their  manuscripts  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  law. 
But  this  principle  extending  only  to  prevent  the  printing  or 
circulating  copies  of  them  without  the  license  of  the 
owner,  it  was  found  necessary  to  oass  recently  a  statute  for 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  authors  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions. This  IS  the  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  15,  entitled  *  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Dramatic  literary  Property,* 
which,  after  reciting  the  54  Geo.  III.  c.  156,  provides  that 
the  author  of  anv  oramatic  piece,  not  hitherto  printed  or 
published  by  authority  of  him  or  his  assigns,  snail  have 
as  his  property  the  sole  liberty  of  representing  it,  or  causing 
it  to  be  represented,  at  any  place  of  dramatic  entertainment ; 
and  the  author  or  assignees  of  any  such  work*  printed  and 
published  within  ten  years  before  the  date  of  the  act,  shall 
have  the  same  privilege  for  twenty-eight  years  from  publi- 
cation, and  for  the  remainder  of  the  author^slife,  if  he  longer 
live.  The  penalty  for  violating  these  enactments  is  to  be  en- 
forced by  action  ibr  damages,  with  double  costs,  to  be  brought 
within  twelve  months  from  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

There  are  certain  works  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the 
law  of  copyright  from  the  nature  of  their  contents.  Such 
are,  all  publications  injurious  to  public  morality,  inimical 
to  Chri^^tianity,  or  stimulating,  either  as  libellous  or  sedi- 
tious, to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  This  must  however  be  un- 
derstood of  their  general  tenor,  and  not  of  isolated  pas- 
sages. As  far  as  a  rule  on  the  subject  can  be  laid  down,  it 
is.  that  any  work  containing  matter  for  which  a  public  in- 
dictment or  private  prosecution  could  be  sustained  is  not 
protected  by  the  law,  but  may  be  pirated  by  other  parties 
at  pleasure,  who,  if  sued  for  penalties  under  the  aet,  art> 
allowed  to  give  in  evidence  the  nature  of  the  composition 
which  they  nave  published,  in  order  \o  defeat  the  action. 
This  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  law, 
that  none  shall  take  advantage  of  liis  own  wrong ;  and  its 
operation  is  ouite  as  remarkable,  the  effect  of  the  ruU* 
having  often  oeen  to  disseminate  more  widely  that  which 
the  law  has  declared  not  to  merit  protection. 

The  protection  given  to  authors  by  the  statute  of  copy* 
right  is  coupled  with  conditions  of  some  particularity,  al- 
though it  is  by  express  words  in  the  fifth  section  exempted 
from  depending  on  them.  Besides  tlie  registry  at  Stationert»* 
Hall,  wnich  is  to  be  made  within  one  month  for  hooka  pub- 
lished within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  within  three  months 
for  all  others,  at  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  eleven  times 
the  price  of  the  book,  the  54  Greo.  III.,  c.  156,  requires  that 
eleven  copies  of  every  work  shall  be  delivered  on  demand 
in  writing  within  twelve  months  for  the  use  of  the  British 
Museum,  Sion  College,  London,  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  the  Library  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  the  libraries  of  the  (our  Scotch 
universities,  and  the  libraries  of  Trinity  College  and  the 
King*s  Inns,  Dublin.  It  has  been  decided,  and  the  deci- 
sion is  most  important,  as  affecting  many  works  of  the 
greatest  value  and  expense^  that  works  published  in  parts 
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or  nmnbers  tire  xiot  liable  to  this  tax  until  oompleted. 
2  Younge  and  Jervis,  166 ;  4  Bing.  540.  Farther,  by  a  very 
recent  statute,  6  and  7  W.  IV.,  c  1 10,  the  54  Geo,  III.,  c.  1 56, 
is  repealed,  so  far  a»  relates  to  the  delivery  of  copies  of 
books  to  the  four  universities  of  Scotland,  Sion  Conege« 
and  the  King's  luusi  Dublin,  compensation  being  given 
to  those  institutions  upon  an  estimate  of  the  annu^  value 
of  books  supplied  uppu  an  average  of  three  years,  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1836. 

Besides  the  special  copyrights  of  the  universities  secured 
to  them  as  before  mentioned  b^  statute,  there  stUl  exist 
certain  prerogative  copyrights  attaching  to  thie  owners  in 
perpetuity.  Of  these  the  chief  belong  to  the  king,  which 
were  more  m4(U^<A»  and  considerable  formerly  than  at 
present.  KfMQf  cu^o  ViOW  quite  obsolete,  such  as  those  of 
almanac^  Uw-ao<^  4UB^  Latin  grammars ;  and  others  very 
questionable,  sucb  as  tlwMt  ^f  the  exclusive  right  to  print 
the  English  ^^ra^slatiop  of  me  Bible.  The  king  has  a  pre- 
rogative of^ysrieht  i^  U^eJiiU^  and  other  services  of  the 
churchy  in  procTaagbfUtaoias,  /Of <Wa  in  council,  and  other  state 
papers,  and  iu  the  »tatules.  It  ks^B  been  decided,  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  shares  by  letters  patent  in  the 
king's  prerogative  of  prio^tiDg  acts  Of  parliament.  The 
House  of  Lords  also  exordaes  an  exoLusiye  privilege,  some- 
what fallen  into  disuse,  of  publishing  4td  own  proceedings 
as  the  supreme  coiut  of  judicature. 

The  usual  modes  of  legal  proc^eediog  to  ^rey^nt  or 
punish  the  infringement  of  copyrigjht,  or  as  U  i»  more 
usually  termed,  piracy,  ace  by  action  fyr  damages,  or  for 
the  penalties  given  by  the  statute ;  or  more  comanonlv  still, 
by  obtaining  an  ij\) unction  in  equity  to  'prohibit  the  un- 
lawful publication,  which  affords  immediate  and  summary 
redress.  This  is  always  granted  where  the  legal  title  of  the 
plaintiff  to  the  work  is  made  out,  and  the  identity  of  the 
pirated  publication  litith  liis  own  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  tlie  court.  The  proof  even  of  an  e^uitsU>le  title  has  been 
heM  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  this  remedy.  Mawman 
V.  Tegg,  2  Russ.  385.  Neither  will  the  court  be  restrained 
from  granting  the  injunction,  by  proof  that  the  matter 
pirated  forms  only  a  part  of  the  publication  complained  of, 
and  that  what  is  origuiial  will  be  rendered  useleiis  to  the 
defendant  and  the  public  by  prohibiting  its  sale.  But  as 
this  mode  of  proceeding  presses  very  severely  upon  de- 
fendants,  and  often  uUlicts  irreparaJble  injury,  the  court, 
where  any  doubt  attaches,  will  either  refuse  tbo  uu  unction 
altogethei;  or  grant  it  oiily  on  condition  of  the  plaintiff's 
bringing  an  action  immediately,  to  have  the  merits  of  the 
case  decided  by  a  jury  with  the  smallest  possible  delay. 

These  legal  protections  are  for  the  most  part  found 
effectual  in  restraint  of  domestic  piracy.  But  ove^  the 
frequent  and  daily-increasing  practice  of  foreign  piracy,  by 
reprinting  English  works  abroad,  they  exercise  no  useful 
control,  although  Uie  54  George  III.,  c.  156,  expressly  in- 
cludes within  its  prohibitions  the  importers  of  fpi^ign 
editions^  and  the  sellers  of  them  with  a  Knowledge  of  their 
origin.  Notwithstanding  this,  most  popular  productions  of 
English  authors  are  immediately  reprinted  in  France  and 
Grermany»  and  are  to  be  obiainea  in  England  at  little  more 
than  their  original  cost.  A  practice  so  destructive  of  the 
fair  profits  of  mental  labour  can  only  be  effectually  redressed 
by  prevaihng  on  fore*lgn  countries  to  extend  the  benefit  of 
their  own  laws  against  literary  piracy  to  alien  as  well  as 
native  authors.  With  respect  to  America,  a  mpmorial  has 
recently  (1636)  been  transmitted  &om  this  country  to  Con- 
gress, praying  for  some  law  to  (uroteot  English  copyright 
m  the  United  States.  Many  English  works  are  reprinted 
in  America ;  and  the  Te]>riuts  jpaay  be,  and  frequently  are, 
with  a  little  contri^canee  sold  19  England  at  lower  prices 
than  the  original  publicatiun.  In  this  instance  the  Eng- 
lish author  lo^es  in  another  way:  his  English  edition, 
which  would  sell  iu  America,  is  suppdianted  there  by  an 
American  reprint,  which  costs  the  publisher  only  paper  and 
printing.  Tlie  Amcric4Mi  author  suffers  in  the  same  way  in 
England-  Borne  arrangement  tliercfore  between  these  two 
countries  for  the  extenmon  of  copyright  would  oiten  make 
a  book  twice  as  valuable  >to  the  aiUiior,  and  would  of  course 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  as  it  might  be  published 
at  a  lower  price 

A  notice  of  the  law  of  copyTight  would  be  incomplete 
which  did  not  advert  to  some  other  compositions  which  re- 
reive  from  statute  a  protection  analogous  to  that  of  literature. 
Such  are  engravings,  etchings,  and  prints,  maps  and  charts, 
and  sculpture  of  aU  kiadft.    Xhese  resemble  written  works 


as  regards  the  mcorporeal  right  in  tliem  aocziiing  to  the 
author  by  the  exertion  of  his  mental  powers  in  their  pjx>- 
duction,  but  differ  as  they  also  require  a  good  deal  of  his 
manual  skill  and  labour,  and  are  therefore  his  property 
upon  the  same  general  principles  as  any  other  manufacture. 
Such  productions  therefore  are  even  more  plainly  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  law  than  books. 

The  chief  statutes  affecting  the  copyright  in  works  of 
design,  engraving,  and  etching,  are  the  8  George  U.,  c.  13, 
which  vests  it  in  ike  inventor,  designer,  and  proprietor,  for 
fourteen  years  firom  Hie  first  publication,  ana  enforces  this 
provision  against  any  person  pirating  the  same  by  forfeiture 
of  the  plate  and  prints>  and  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  each 
print,  to  be  recovered  by  action  within  three  months  of  the 
discovery  of  the  offence.  The  7  George  I)I>f  c.  38,  ex- 
tends the  term  of  copyright  to  twenty-eight  years ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  former  statute  includes  maps, 
charts,  and  plans,  under  the  same  conditions.  It  also 
extends  the  tuue  of  bringing  an  action  for  the  penalties  to 
six  months.  The  1 7  George  III.,  c.  57 ,  gives  the  owner  of 
the  copyright  a  further  remedy  of  action  for  damages  and 
double  costs  ijt^ithin  the  same  limits  of  time. 

With  res^aid  to  models,  casts,  and  other  sculptures,  the 
38  George  III.,  c.  71  vests  the  right  ^.nd  property  in  these 
for  fourteen  years  in  the  proprietor,  and  gives  him  a  special 
action  on  the  case  against  the  offender,  if  bro.ught  within 
six  months.  These  provisions  were  rendered  snore  effeictual 
by  54  George  III.,  c.  56,  by  which  double  costs  were  given, 
and  an  additional  term  of  fourteen  years  s^vperadded  in  case 
the  maker  should  be  living  at  the  e;id  of  the  first  term. 

As  to  sculpture  certainly,  but  more  doubtfully  as  to  prints, 
for  there  have  been  oonflieting  decisions  on  uf^  point,  the 
work  must  beai;  upon  it  the  v^sgifi  of  the  shaker  and  the 
date  of  pubUcatioh  to  entitle  it  to  .t^e  protection  of  the  law. 

The  right  of  patents  also  presents  many  legal  features 
analogoiu  to  tnofie.  of  copyright,  but  this  subject  requires 
a  separate  notice.    fpATBNT.l 

COQUIMBQ.    CC»ii-K.] 

OOQUIMBO,  a  town  of  Chile,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Coquimbo,  about  seren  miles  Arom  the  bay  of 
Coquimbo,  ^as  founded  Itt  1544  by  Don  Pedro  Valdivia, 
who  called  it  La  Serei^a,  by  which  name  it  is  still  some- 
times known.  It  is  a  }}oor  tOvWift,  with  a  population  which 
has  been  estimated  9it  1<0^000  ^uls;  itiut  other  estimates  re- 
duce it  to  4000.  The  ^eets  are  a^  a^  right  angles  to  each 
other,  of  moderate  width,  but  very  4^y  ]  the  houses,  which 
are  generally  of  one  story,  Jb^ye  sm^^^  ^^dens  attached  to 
them«  owing  to  which  ciEcumstance  9^  iovf n  occupies  a 
much  greater  surface  than  the  po|>uiation  wou^d  lead  one  to 
expect.  It  contains  six  or  seven  cjiurohes  9i,nd  a  public 
hospital.  The  Puerto, /)r  por.t,  is  notjliiiug  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  about  a  dozen  mis^sable  but^  with  ja  custom 
house,  situated  at  the  head  of «  small  ij^deutatuw  of  the 
coast  open  to  the  northward*^  No  fresk  water  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  and  dear.  ..There 
are  no  foreign  importations  direct  to  Coquimbo;  supplies 
are  obtained  from  Santiago  or  Valparaiso.  From*  500,000 
to  550,000  dollars  are  annually  .exported  to  Europe  in 
British  men-of-war,  besides  gold;  but  the  duty  on  this 
article  being  very  heavy,  it  is  always  smuggled  on  board, 
and  consequently  no  estimate  of  the  quantity  shipped  can 
be  formed.  The  port  is  in  29"  67'  S.  lat,  71"  1 7'  W.  long., 
about  200  miles  north  of  Valparaiso. 

The  district  abounds  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron :  the  iron  is  not  worked,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel. 

COR  CA'ROLI,  a  name  p;iven  by  Halley  to  the  star  of 
the  third  (or  2A)  magnitude  in  Canes  Vehatici,  in  memory 
of  Charles  I.  It  is  situated  on  the  neck  of  the  lower  dog, 
and,  when  figured,  has  a  heart  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
The  name  is  not  much  in  use  among  astronozners. 

COR  LEO'NIS.    [Reoulus.] 

CORA'CINA,  a  genus  separated  frotn  tho  crows  by 
Vieillot,  and  divided  by  him  into  four  Sections,  ^e  first 
comprises  those  species  which  haVe  the  bill  ^mished  at  its 
base  with  velvety  feathers  {Les  Cd-nus,  naked  necks) ;  the 
second  those  whose  nostrils  are  covered  yirith  setaceous  &a 
thers,  directed  forwards,  and  whose  upper  mandible  is 
notched  towards  the  end  {Les  Choucaris,  Grancalus);  the 
third  those  whose  bill  is  naked  at  the  base,  and  notched  at 
the  point  (Coractna  gymnocephala,  Vieill.,  Corvtts  cahus, 
Latham,  for  example) ;  and  the  fourth,  that  curious  species 
on  which  Geoffrey  St.  HiUure  founded  1^  genus  Cepha- 
hpierM, 
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CoTwr,  in  tlw  lut  aditum  of  the  '  lUgne  Aninul,'  dofliiM 
Gnuealui  to  ba  <be  Greek  n»me  of  an  Mh-eoloured  bird 
rdteau  cendri'),  Rnd  nri  that  three  Choucaiii  oat  of  font 
are  iif  that  colour.  M.  VicillM,  he  adds,  ronfonnda  thcie 
birda  with  hi*  Coraefna,  which  coinpriM  the  Gj/mnoderi 
and  the  Oi/mnorepAali. 

M.  Leaaon,  l^ho  place*  the  ^roup  under  the  Amptltda, 
olMenm  that  the  jreiiua  Coractna  \»  far  tram  being  deter- 
niineil.  Thus,  he  otiwrves,  M.  Vieillot  placet  under  it  the 
Cfft/int/iptmi*  of  H.  GeotTroy-Saint-Hiliure.  the  Choucari, 
and  Iho  Cot-nu,  or  Oymnorkrtii.  (He  tniffht  have  added 
the  Gymnncephalu*  of  OeoBVoy  and  Cuvier,)  Temrainck 
addi  to  it  many  of  the  Colingru  of  Le  Vailtant ;  but  for  his 
own  lI.osiK)n'H)  p«rt,  he  adopta  the  terra  Coractna  fbr  that 
fCToop  of  birds  whirh  Ciivier  has  collected  tt^lbei  under 
the  name  of  Piauhaua. 

Oenera.  Corecina,  Lenaon.  (Coracina,  TeminiDck ; 
Le»  Pianhaus,  (Cotinga)  CuTier ;  Piauhan,  Quenila, 
Vieillot.) 

Bill  depreaaeil,  amooth,  ciliated  at  the  base,  thick,  nar- 
rowed at  the  point,  angular  above,  a  little  curved  towards 
tho  end,  alif;htlf  toothod  at  the  point;  lower  mandible  a 
little  tlatleiied  below;  heed  and  neck  feathered,  hut  with- 
out any  ornamental  plumes,  and  without  any  naked  skin. 

Example.  Coractna  iculala,  Tctnm.  Cmtinut  aculala. 
Lath. 

Tliii  tpeeiea  differs  but  little  fhnn  Coraeina  rubricntlii, 
HTuteifopa  rubricollii  of  Gmelin,  in  the  nilour  of  its 
plumage  i  but  iho  wings  are  ahnrtcr.  In  C.  rubrieaUii 
Iho  plumaf^  is  all  blark,  with  the  cK<'option  of  tho  throat 
and  fhmt  of  tho  nerk.  whioh  are  of  a  pur)ilcd  rose-colour. 
In  C.  scutata  tht  red,  which  cuvors  the  throat  and  breast, 
itncs  at  low  as  the  upper  pert  of  the  belly,  and  the  bill  is  not 
black,  as  it  b  in  C.  rubneoHit.  Locality,  Bnuil,  which  is 
also  the  habitat  of  C.  riii>neollU. 
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■  iome  anthon  write  it.  Capuchin  eolonr.  wImom  the 
Creoloe  of  Cayenne  fpve  it  tbe  name  of '  Oweau  mon  pAre.* 
Hie  qnilla  and  the  tail-feathers  ue  black.  The  large  beak 
and  ample  forehead  bare  of  feathers  ipve  a  singular  air 
to  this  bird.  Vieillot  observes  that  it  has  been  rompare'l 
to  the  rook,  on  account  of  the  nakedneea  of  the  head.  * 
compariaon  which  teems  to  him  just ;  *  for.'  says  Vieillot, 
'  IS  uot  this  part  naked  till  it  is  adult,  Uie  young,  hkatha 
young  rook,  having  the  head  entirely  feathmd,  and  even 
the  nostrils  covered  with  small  setaceous  fbatbera,  aa  I  ran 
testify,  from  the  inspection  of  a  young  individual,  of  which 
I  have  made  mention  in  the  flrbt  edition  of  the  Noureou 
Dictionnaire  (FHutotre  Naturelle'    Locality,  Guiana. 


Gviunoccphnlus.    ((l.riiciii.i,  Viodl-il,) 
M.  Lesson  observes  that  MM.  Vieillot  and  Temminck 
pliK't]  tho  Ojfmnoctp/uiii  (Bald- head-i)  among  ihv  Corarintg, 
niid  that  Cuvicrcontonlahimwlfailh  observing  that  Con-ut 
nilriit,  l^thtun,  the  type  of  this  new  genus,  h.ii  the  bill  of 
tlio  Tyrania,  with  the  ridgu  (culmcn)  a  little  more  arched, 
aiiit  a  groat  portion  of  the  fans  denuded  iil  feutbers.     J 
V'aiUiUit,  ho  stateii,  regarded  this  denudation  of  the  skin 
tho  fhmt  of  the  head  a«  tho  result  of  a  particular  habit, 
and  in  the  'History  of  tbe  Birds  of  Paradine'  hoa  printed  a 
iiute.  iu  which  ho  afflmu  that  he  h»d  received  from  Caya 
a  »|K^imrn,  bavinz  this  part  well  coverod  with  fuailii 
but,  M.  Luuon  ad<U,  that  ho  himHolf  had  seen  at  Ruchefurt 
more  than  twenty  ikiiu  uf  Ggmno^ejJiali,  and  Ihnt  nil  had 
tlic  fkco  bare  of  feathers.     However  il   may  be,  be  e 
Hues,  tlii"  gonus  entirely  rwiuirvii  n-Msiun. 

Bxamplu.  GymnocrpAalu*  nilcw,  Cnnu-ina  gynno- 
ttjihala,  VicilU  Corcit*  Cttlrut.  Loth..  Cajntc/iin  Buld- 
Utad,    8iu  of  the  oruw,  uid  of  the  colour  of  S|>auiah  inuO; 
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Gymnodorus.      (Coracina,   Vieill.,  Temm.     Culiiign. 
Le  Vaill.) 

TTie  principal  characters  of  Gymnodcrug,  Geoffroy-Saiiil- 
Hihire,  rest  on  the  possession  of  a  bill  like  that  of  tliL- 
Coractna  and  Cephatopteri,  with  a  partially  naked  ni-'-k 
and  a  head  covered  with  velvety  feathers. 

Example.  Gymnoderu*  fcetidta,  Coracina  gymiUMCerii, 
Vieill.,  Corcua  nudut,  Lalh.,  Gracula  nudicolli',  Shau., 
Graeula  fixtida.  Linn.,  Cid-tiu.  Buff,  Rather  larger  tli3:i 
the  jackdaw,  but  the  body  i:i  thick  and  Ueshy.  The  aides 
of  the  neck  are  entirely  naked,  and  only  present  some 
trace*  of  down.    BuBbn's  figure,  on  the  contrary  (Planchus 
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•nluni.  609),  repneents  this  part  oa  beinff  cIoUimI  with  & 
coii«id«rably  Ihiok  (town.  Upper  part  of  the  head,  back  of 
the  neck  and  throat,  coverod  with  small  close-«et  featlterg 
like  black  velvet.  External  edgaa  of  the  auills  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wing,  the  last  quills,  and  all  the  ning  coverts, 
bluish  grey.  Great  quills  and  tail-feathers  block,  willi 
bluish  reUeotions.  The  rest  of  the  plumage,  bill,  and  feel, 
black.  Eyes  red  brown,  with  a  yellow  skin  beneath.  The 
female  is  smaller,  and  of  a  brownish  black.  Locality, 
Brazil  and  Guiana. 

Cephaloptenia. 
Bill  strong,  robust,  mandibles  nearly  equal,  the  upper 
one  conveic  and  scarcely  curved  at  the  summit,  not  notched 
at  the  point ;  lower  mandible  flattened  below.  Nostrils 
longitudinal,  open,  hollowed  into  an  oval  excavation ; 
bristles  at  the  border  of  the  bill,  which  infrin<^  a  little  on 
the  franlal  feathers.  Two  rows  of  feathers,  taking  their 
origin  on  the  forehead,  and  elevating  themselves  into  a 
plume  or  crest  on  the  head.  The  foathera  of  tho  neck 
form  B  kind  of  pendant  pelerine  in  front  of  the  neck,  which 

E)iam])Ic.  Cephaiopterut  omatiu,  Coracina  cephalop- 
l«Ta,  Vieill.  Colour  a  uniform  blue  black.  Heed  and  base 
of  ihe  bill  ornamented  with  a  plume  or  crest,  brming  a  sort 
of  parasol,  composed  of  straieht  elevated  feathers,  with  white 
and  stiff  shafts,  and  terminated  by  an  ear  (4pi)  of  black 
beards,  which  projects  forwards  (se  renvcrsc  en  devanl). 
The  sides  of  the  neck  are  naked,  but  long  feathers  form- 
ing a  loose  pelerine,  and  hanging  down  lower  than  tho 
breast,  spring  f^m  beneath  the  Ihroat  and  from  the  sides 
of  the  neck.  Tail  long,  slightly  rounded.  General  plumage 
of  a  deep  black.  Oest  and  feathers  of  tho  pelerine  giving 
metallic  reflections  (Lesson). 

The  bird  that  furnished  the  description  was  brought  to 
M.  GeofTroT-Saint-Hilaire  from  Lisbon.  M.  Lesson  states 
that  thebelief  was  that  it  came  from  Bratil,but  that  a  well- 
informed  Portufraesc  had  told  him  that  ii  was  from  Goa. 
M.  Vieillot  says  that  the  colour  of  the  naked  skin  of  the 
neck  is  cerulean  Une.  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  '  Natural  His- 
tory and  ClassiGcation  of  Birds,'  London,  1836,  says,  'The 
crest  of  this  extraordinary  bird  is  immensely  larrc,  advanc- 
ing so  iar  in  front  as  to  touch  the  end  of  the  bin,  and  it  is 
compressed  in  the  same  maimer  as  that  of  Rupieola;  but 
the  ends  of  the  fcathers,  instead  of  meeting  so  as  to  form  a 
sharp  ridge,  suddenly  recede  from  each  other,  cur\-e  out- 
wards, and  form  a  most  elegant  drooping  lino  of  plumes, 
hnnging  over  on  the  sides,  so  as  to  shade  the  tasx  like  an 
umbri^lla.  The  figures  that  have  hitherto  been  given  of 
this  rare  bird  are  all  taken  from  the  specimen  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  and  which  has  been  sadly  distorted  in  the  setting 
ki]>.  A  minute  examination  of  this  specimen  has  convinced 
us  ih^t  the  frontal  feathers,  instead  of  being  raised  ovei 
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bill,  as  Temminck  represents  them,  partly  repoee  and  oTer' 
shadow  it,  at  least  as  much  as  do  those  of  Caiyptomenii  and 
Rofjicola  (vol.  i.  p.  41).'  The  species  above  noticed  is  the 
only  one  known. 

(JORAL.      rP0LYP\RlA    CORTICIFBRA.J 
CORALLIA.      [POLVPARIA    CoKTlCirEltV.] 

C-ORALLINES.  [PsEUDOzoAacA.l 
(XJRANTO,  a  quick  dance.  [Couii.i.NTB.) 
CORBEL,  a  projecting  piece  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron, 
placed  so  as  lu  support  a  weight  of  mitcrials.  Corbels  are 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  the  modiUion  or  mutule  era- 
ployed  in  entablatures,  agid  also  like  the  console  of  a  win- 
dow. Small  semicircular  lowers  projecting  at  the  angles 
on  perpendicular  surfaces  of  large  lowers  or  other  edifices 
are  supported  on  a  series  of  plain  or  moulded  corbel  stones. 
In  some  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
mulUons  and  roof  of  semicircular  windows  are  supported 
in  the  same  manner.  The  machicolations  of  towers  are 
almost  always  supported  on  corbel  atones,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  th»  old  gates  of  Southampton,  Canterbury,  and 
York.  This  projecting  of  one  stone  beyond  another  ii 
technically  called 'corbelling  out.'  This  is  done  in  brick- 
work OS  iTcU  as  in  masonry.  In  the  interior  of  some 
churches  the  construction  of  the  roof  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported .on  corbels,  the  ends  of  which  are  often  curved,  and 
represent  an  angel  holding  a  shield.  In  Norman  archi- 
tecture the  cornice  is  supported  by  a  row  of  corbel  stones, 
the  ends  of  which  are  also  carved.  In  old  English  castles 
the  main  beams  of  the  floors  were  frequently  carried  on 
loi^e  corbel  stones,  as  at  Porchesler  Castle.  The  term 
bracket  is  sometimes  used  for  a  corbel.  Bracket  however 
is  better  applied  as  synonymous  with  cantilever.  Small 
wooden  brackets  often  differ  from  corbels  and  cantilevers 
in  being  merely  nailed  to  a  perpendicular  piece  of  wood 
and  not  having  a  bearing  on  a  wall,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  corbels  and  canlitevers. 

CORCVRA  (Kipiu^o,  Kerkdra),  the  Roman  name  of  tho 
modem  island  of  OtRru.  Though  the  name  is  writlei) 
Kerkura  in  the  Greek  authors,  it  seems  that  all  the  extant 
coins  have  kopktpa  (Korkura).  [Corfu.] 
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CORD,  frequently  spelt  chord,  moans  an  elastic  string 
fixed  at  the  two  extremities  and  stretched  with  force  suffi- 
cient to  enable  it  to  yield  a  musical  note.  [Acoustics,  vol. 
i.,  p.  97,  Throughout  this  article  Ameans  the  arlicle  Aeou- 
sties,  and  tho  page  and  column  of  vol.  i.  are  referred  to.] 
The  close  analogy  which  exists  between  a  string  and  a 
column  of  air  in  a  state  of  vibration  would  require  more 
space  to  elucidate  properly  than  this  subject  will  allow  us  to 
give:  wo  shall  thorefiire  assume  tome  results  of  mathema- 
tical reasoning,  point  out  the  probability  of  those  results,  and 
consider  the  theory  of  tho  vibrating  cord  independently. 

Firstly,  we  suppose  our  cord  to  be  of  unifi>rm  thickness 
and  density,  so  that  any  given  length  is  precisely  of  the 
same  quali^,  from  what  part  soever  of  the  string  it  may  be 
cut.  The  want  of  this  condition  being  practicdly  fulfllled 
is  sometimes  sensibly  felt  in  violin  and  violoncello  strings, 
which  are  then  called /iu!««.  A  player  whoEe  intonation  is 
perfect  upon  a  perfect  string,  bus  to  learn  a  new  instru- 
ment when  he  attempts  lo  play  with  a  fklse  string;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  harmonics  which  must  be  heard  more  or 
less  becoming  discordant- 
Let  us  first  suppose  a  string  of  indefinite  lenj^h,  and 
not  Boacted  upon  bygravityas  lo  hang  downwards,  stretched 
at  the  two  ends  by  equal  weights.  The  string  is  a  cylinder 
of  uniform  diameter  and  density.  Let  usnext  suppose  that 
a  [Mirt  of  the  string  is  placed  on  a  mould  which  catches  two 
points  and  holds  uem  fast,  and  stretches  the  interme^le 
part  iuto  a  curve  which  differs  i-ory  little  fVom  a  straight 
line.  Let  the  mould  be  suddenly  removed,  and  let  us  fur- 
ther suppose  that,  in  removing  it,  we  are  able  to  communi- 
cate any  velocities  we  pleoxe  to  the  different  points  of  the 
stretched  part.  We  have  then,  at  the  moment  of  starting 
a  sysl«m  represented  in  the  Ibllowing  diagram,  irtiere  Alt 
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(doited)  represents  the  part  m  question  before  the  mould 
was  applied,  and  it  is  ACB  the  instant  the  mould  is  taken 
away,  aU  the  points  between  A  and  B  being  m  a  state  of 
motion  upwards  or  downwards.  The  string  will  not  remain 
an  Instant  in  its  present  sUte:  the  first  presumption  is  that 
the  moment  the  points  A  and  B  are  set  free  a  distuibanc^e 
vnW  toke  place  in  the  parts  of  the  string  both  between  V 
and  A,  and  between  Q  and  B,  the  disturbance  travelling 
from  A  towards  P  flus  well  as  from  B  towards  Q.  The  first 
point  in  which  we  are  interested  is  this :  with  what  velocity 
will  the  disturbance  be  propagated?  and  the  answer  is, that 
the  disturbance  travels  throughout  the  stnngwith  the  same 
>olucity.  depending  upon  its  material  and  the  weight  with 
which  it  is  is  stretched,  according  to  the  following  law: 
Let  each  of  the  equal  weights  P  and  Q  be  as  heavy  as  c  feet 
of  the  string  :  then  the  velocity  of  communication  is  so 
many  feet  per  second  as  a  bullet  would  acauire,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  fell  in  vacuo  down  a  perpendicular  of  c  feet,  or 
ViFc  where  ^  is  the  wlocity  which  gravity  commuhicates 
in  one  second,  or  32i  feet,  tor  instance,  let  the  string  be 
iron  «ire,  every  cubic  foot  of  which  weighs  7200  ounces 
avoirdupois.  Let  the  diameter  be  one-twentieth  of  an  inch, 
and  let  theweighte  P  and  Q  be  each  20  pounds  or  320 
ounce*.  Then  the  weight  of  x  feet  of  the  string  is  (if  of  an 
inch  being  ■!■  of  a  foot) 

3-14159  X  (,t)*  X  rr  X  7200  ounces 
which  made  equal  to  320  gives  x  =  3259*5  feet  and 
V2  X  32i  X  3259-5  =  457*93  =  458  nearly, 
or  458  feet  per  second  is  the  rate  at  which  the  disturbance 
is  commuoicated.    [Cylindjsr.] 

We  now  a^  what  is  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  com- 
munioatod.    It  aUKgesU  itself  as  possible,  that  there  may 
be  some  species  ofdisturbances  which  travel  only  in  one 
direction:  for  instance,  that  we  michtso  proportion  the  ve- 
locities of  the  disturbed  points  to  their  positions,  that  AP 
should  remain  undisturbed,  that  the  points  from  A  towards 
the  right  should  drop  one  after  another  into  their  places, 
while  those  from  B  to  Q  shftuld  be  successively  disturbed. 
The  answer,  again  derived  from  mathematics,  is,  that  such 
disturbance  is  possible,  and  that  the  conditions  under  which 
it  will  take  place  are:    1.  That  C  being  the  highest  of  the 
disturbed  points,  all  the  points  from  A  to  C  must  be  moving 
doicnwarda  at  the  first  instant,  and  all  those  from  B  to  Q 
upwardf.    8.  That  the  velocity  of  the  poinu  must  be  us 
fbllows :  At  any  poiut  R  draw  a  tangent  RT  to  the  curve 
of  diaturbanoe.    Then  the  velocity  of  the  point  R  must  be 
such  as  would,  if  continued  uniformly,  carry  the  poiut  R 
from  R  to  N  or  from  N  to  R  in  the  same  time  as  the  whole 
disturbanee  is  propagated  from  T  to  N.    The^e  conditions 
being  fulfilled,  we  may  represent  the  successive  states  of 
the  string  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  form  ACB, 
and  carrying  it  along  the  string  PQ  at  the  uniform  rate 
p^  second  which  we  have  found  for  the  propagation  of  the 
disturbance.    If  the  directions  of  the  velocities  be  all  re- 
versed, then  the  disturbance  travels  from  B  towards  P.  Let 
uacall  such  disturbances  simple;  and  mth  respect  to  the 
direction  in  whioh  they  travel,  direct  or  retrof^rade.    We 
further  learn  from  mathematical  analysis,  that  any  dis- 
turbances whatsoever,  taking  place  upon  (he  same  point-t 
at  the  same  instant,  produce  a  compound  disturbance  of 
which  the  values  of  RN  and  the  velocities  at  the  point  R  in 
the  compound  disturbances  are  the  algebraical  sums  of  the 
valuea  of  RN,  &c.,  in  the  component  disturbances.    And 
moreover,  that  any  disturbance  whatsoever,  be  the  law  of 
ita  form  and  velocities  what  it  may,  can  be  compounded  of 
two  simple  disturbances,  one  direct  and  one  retrograde.  So 
that  the  moment  the  moulii  is  removed,  the  disturbances 
will  begin  to  travel  in  different  wa)  s.    As  long  as  they  have 
not  completely  separated,  there  will  be  points  remaining 
under  the  effects  of  both;  but  when  they  have  had  time  to 
separate  completely,  we  should,  were  the  rapidity  of  trans- 
mission not  too  great,  see  the  direct  disturbance  travelling 
by  itself  in  one  direction  and  the  retrograde  in  the  other. 

To  illustrate  this,  suppOi^e  we  wi&h  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  the  disturbance  ACB,  as  drawn,  the  velocities  through- 
out beingnothiug  at  aU  at  the  instant  the  mould  ia  with- 
drawnTrhe  two  simple  disturbances  which  would  produce 
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this  are  two  of  the  form  AcB,  such  that  at  any  point  R 
the  velocity  would  bring  the  point  thiough  RN  while  llie 
disturbance  is  communicated  through  AN.  If  we  suppuMi 
a  direct  and  retrograde  disturbance  of  such  a  kind,  there 
will  be  at  the  first  moment  no  velocity  at  any  point  of  ACB. 
since  those  of  the  direct  and  retrograde  disturban<e  com- 


Sensate  each  other  throughout.  But  let  a  time  elapse 
uring  which  the  direct  and  retrograde  disturbances  travel 
to  M  and  L.  Then  the  form  of  the  string  at  that  moment 
will  be  A  c  m  n  c  B,  where  the  part  m  n  arises  from  tho 
composition  of  the  two  parts  of  the  disturbances  which 
yet  remain  acting  on  the  same  points.  (See  another  in 
stance  of  composition,  A.  92.) 

We  may  thus  trace  the  effect  of  disturbance  upon  an  in 
definitely  extended  string ;  but  such  a  string  would  pro- 
duce no  musical  sound,  for  which  (A.  95,2)  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  continued  reiteration  of  the  siimc 
action  upon  the  air  repeated  at  equal  intervals.  Now  sup 
posing  a  finite  string,  stretched  at  the  ends,  we  must  si.>k 
what  takes  place  when  the  disturbance  comes  to  the  end  nf 
the  string.  And  from  mathematical  analysis  again,  the 
following  is  the  answer:  Let  P  be  the  fixed  end  of  llic 


string,  and  choose  the  instant  at  which,  had  the  atrii^  con« 
tinned,  the  disturbance  would  have  been  B  V  A.  Make  a 
disturbance  H  A'  equal  and  ojpposite  to  Cr  A,  and  let  it  be 
compounded  with  G  V  B,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  part 
of  a  disturbance  proceeding  from  P,such  as  would  by  itself 
bend  the  string  in  the  oppoliite  direction.  Then  P  V  B  or 
P  V  A'  is  the  state  of  the  string  at  that  instant.  In  fait, 
the  disturbance  is  converted  into  an  equal  and  opposite 
disturbance  proceeding  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  string  like  that  of  a  plano-fortc, 
sharply  struck  near  one  end.  jjLt  is  altogether  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  knowing  what  we  do  of  the  imperfect  elasticity 
of  matter,  to  suppose  that  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  blow 
immediately  aflects  the  whole  btiing.  A  certain  disturb- 
ance is  produced  upon  a  part  (it  may  be  a  very  small  part ) 
of  the  string.  Then  wiiat  is  that  perceptible  phenomenon, 
the  reiteration  of  which  produces  a  musical  tone?  Let  u» 
suppose  the  string  struck  at  one-fourth  of  the  length  i\om 
it8  end,  and  suppose  that  the  tension  is  sUvh  that  dis- 
turbance is  propagated  at  the  rate  of  2000  feet  af'^econd,  the 
length  being  four  XeeL    A  disturbance  is  piodu^d  at  M, 


H 
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from  which  two  simiile  disturbances  begin  to  tiuve^  to- 
wards  P  and  Q,  at  whicii  thev  arc  reflected  with  tlie  same 
velocities.  They  will  be  at  N  together  producing  a  dis- 
turbance (now  recompounded)  of  the  same  amount  as  U^ 
fore,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  string.  Thia  take!» 
place  while  four  feet  are  described  at  2000  feet  per  &e/omLor 
is  repeated  250  times  per  second.  From  M  to  N  the*  c  :$ 
then  a  succession  of  effects  upon  the  air,  which  are  n;o*i 
powerful  at  M  and  N,  owing  to  the  coincidence  of  the  dun 
turbances.    Thia  ia  repeated  250  times  in  a  seoood*  and 
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T^lds  thft  mvoMl  note  eoTntpondiqg  to  that  number  of 
serial  pukationa  per  aeoood. 

We  must  again  advert  (A.  97-2)  to  the  useof  the  term 
vibratk>B.  The  complete  Tibration  in  our  use  of  the  word 
is  made  while  the  disturbance  trayela  froqi  M  to  N.  Thus 
■ome  writers  say  16  Tibrations  per  second  give  the  lowest 
muaioal  sound,  where  we  9ay  it  is  32.  But  their  vibration 
is  double  of  ours. 

By  supposing  the  whole  string  put  in  vibrationt  or  any 
simultaneous  disturbanoea  communicated  to  it,  the  effect 
may  similarlv  be  shown  to  be,  that  at  the  end  of  the  time 
during  whico  disturbance  would  be  propagated  along  the 
whole  string  the  effiocts  are  all  reversed,  but  are  of  the  same 
magnitude;  while  in  a  sacond  of  such  time  they  are  all  re- 
stored. We  thua  easily  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  funda- 
mental 9WVbA  of  a  string.  With  regard  to  the  harmonics 
(A.  96-;0  of  a  string  [Harmonics],  they  are  not  so  easily 
shown  to  be  necessary.  We  shall,  however,  first  show  that 
such  effqcts  are  ^Iwaya  possible ;  UiAt  is  to  say,  that  if  a 
string  begin  to  vibrate  so  that  its  two  Italv^  or  its  three 
thirds,  ^c  are  disturbed  together,  such  an  effect  will  be 
produced.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  initial  state  of  the 
atringtoh^^llNQ.  wherePM,  MN.  and  NQ  are  the 


thirds.  During  the  time  in  which  the  direct  disturbance  of 
PM  would  be  communicated  to  M  N,  that  of  M  N  would 
be  communicated  to  N  Q,  the  direct  disturbance  in  N  Q 
would  be  made  retrograde,  and  so  on.  Hence  though  the 
whole  string  may  vibrate,  each  of  the  parts  has  a  vibration 
by  itself  in  one  third  of  the  time.  If  we  were  to  destroy 
the  vibration  of  the  whole  string  by  compounding  with  the 
preceding  such  a  disturbance  as  would  always  destroy  the 
velocities  at  M  and  N,  there  would  then  be  three  strings, 
each  vibrating  in  one-third  of  the  time  of  the  whole  String. 
The  ear  can  appreciate  such  contemporaneous  sets  of  vi- 
brations, and  aceordinely  in  this  case  perceives  both  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  string  and  the  twelfth  above  it. 
If  a  large  and  miscellaneous  set  of  disturbances  be  commu- 
nicated at  once,  those  only  will  exhibit  cycles  of  effects, 
which  make  the  halves,  the  thirds,  &c.  vibrate  together,  and 
we  can  say  little  more  without  entering  into  mathematics. 
But  in  a  string  it  may  always  be  observed  that  we  seldom 
hear  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  note,  and  generally  the 
twelfth  and  seventeenth.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  this 
which  is  perfectly  imobjectionable  *  we  do  not  hnow 
whether  it  is  the  aptitude  of  the  ear  to  distinguish  these, 
or  of  the  string  to  take  the  corresponding  divisions,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
The  time  of  vibration  of  a  string,  that  is,  of  complete 

reversal  of  all  the  initial  effects,  is  /-t-  V2^c,  where  /  is  the 
length,  and  c  is  as  before.  It  is  therefore  directly  as  the 
length  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  tension; 
results  which  are  amply  confirmed  by  experiment. 

In  all  that  has  preceded  we  have  supposed  the  string 
perfectly  elastic,  and  without  friction.  Neither  of  these 
suppositions  is  true,  but  since  the  velocity  of  propagation 
uf  every  disturbance  is  independent  of  its  extent,  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  latter  will  not  affect  the  pheno- 
menon on  which  the  musical  qualities  of  the  string  depend. 

(A.  9-7-2.)  The  method  of  observing  the  curves  in  which 
each  point  of  a  string  vibrates,  recommended  by  Dr.  Young, 
was  to  use  a  string  round  which  small  wire  is  coiled,  like 
the  larger  string  of  a  violoncello,  and  to  observe  with  a 
microscope  the  reflection  of  a  candle  or  other  bright  spot 
on  one  of  the  coils.  Sir  J.  Herschel  suggests  that  a 
thin  slit  should  be  made  in  a  window-shutter,  and  that  the 
string  should  be  placed  with  the  point  to  be  examined 
cutting  the  vertical  plane  of  light  This  point  would 
therefore  appear  brignt  while  the  rest  is  dark.  In  either 
case  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  would  make  the  curve 
described  by  the  bright  point  permanent 

A  single  string  fittea  up  for  experiments  is  called  a 

MONOCHOBD. 

OORD  (in  music).    rCBORD.r 

CORDAY  D'ARMANS,  MARIE  ANNE  CHAR- 
LOTTE, commonly  called  CHARLOTTE  CORDAY,  who 

numbered  among  her  ancestors  the  great  tragedian  Cor 


mat^dy,  in  1768.    The  republican  pincipks  of  the  earl^ 


neille  (Lepau,  Vhe/t  cTCEuvre  de  Comeille\  and  was  of       ^  ^ 

noble  &mily,  was  bom  at  St  Satumin,  near  Sees,  in  Nor- 1  regular,  with  five  stamens  proceeding  from  the  tube,  and 


revolutionists  struck  deep  root  in  htf  enthusiastic  mind ; 
and  her  zeal  Ibr  their  establishment  Was  heightened  after 
the  rise  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  overthrow  and  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Girondists,  May  31,  1793,  by  the  presence  and 
conversation  of  those  chiefs  of  the  latter  party  who  fled 
into  Normandy,  in  hope  to  rouse  the  people  m  their  fhvour. 
Resolved  to  advance  the  cause  which  she  had  at  heart  by 
some  extraordinary  action,  Charlotte'  Corday  travelled  to 
Paris,  where,  havmg  gained  admission  to  the  galleries  of 
the  Convention,  she  was  stQl  more  incensed  by  the  threats 
and  invectives  which  she  heard  showered  upon  her  own 
friends. 

Being  thus  confirmed  in  the  determination  to  assaasinata 
one  of  the  principals  of  the  dominant  faction,  whether  to 
deter  them  oy  terror,  as  an  act  of  revenge,  or  as  an  example 
of  what  she  regarded  public  justice,  she  chose  Marat,  one 
of  the  most  violent  and  bloody  of  the  Jacobins,  to  be  her 
victim.     After  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  she  obtained 
admission  to  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  confined  by 
illness,  July  1 5,  under  pretence  of  communicating  important 
news  from  Caen ;   and  being  confirmed  in  her  purpose  by 
his  declaration  that  in  a  few  days  the  Girondists  who  had 
fled  thither  should  be  guillotined  in  Paris,  she  suddenly 
stabbed  liim  to  the  heart:   he  gave  one  cry  and  expired. 
Beinff  immediately  arrested  and  carried  before  the  triounal 
revohitionnairet  she  avowed  and  justified  the  act    '  I  have 
killed  one  man,  she  exclaimed*  raising  her  voice  to  the 
utmost,  to  save  a  hundred  thousand ;   a  villain,  to  rescue 
innocents ;  a  wild  beast,  to  give  peace  to  my  country.    I 
was  a  republican  before  the  revolution,  and  1  have  never 
been  wanting  in  energy.'      (Mignet,  vol  ii.,  p.  5.)     Not- 
withstanding her  confession,  the  court,  with  an  affectation 
of  impartiality  which  in  this  case  could  be  ventured  on,  as- 
signea  her  a  defender,  and  went  through  all  the  fbrmalitiea 
of  trial    The  speech  of  her  advocate  is  rather  remarkable. 
He  neither  denied  nor  extenuated  the  act;  and  acknow- 
ledged it  to  have  been  long  premeditated.     '  She  avows 
everything,  and  seeks  no  means  of  justification ;   this, 
citizen-judges,  is  her  whole  defence : — this  imperturbable 
calmness,    this    total    self-abandonment-^  these  sublime 
feelings,  which,  even  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  show  no 
sign  of  remorse,  are  not  natural.    It  is  for  you,  citizen- 
judges,  to  fix  the  moral  weight  of  this  consideration  in  the 
scales  of  justice.* 

Charlotte  Corday  returned  thanks  to  the  pleader.  '  You 
have  seized,  she  said,  the  true  view  of  the  question :  this 
was  the  only  method  of  defence  which  could  nave  become 
me.'  She  beard  her  sentence  with  perfect  calmness,  which 
she  maintained  to  the  last  moment  of  lifb.  Her  personal 
charms  were  of  a  high  order ;  and  her  beauty  and  animation 
of  countenance,  even  during  her  passage  to  execution, 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  inspired  by  ner  courage  and 
loftiness  of  demeanour.  She  was  guillotined  July  17, 1793. 
(Biog,  Univ, ;  Montgaillard,  Hist,  de  France,  ^^  vol.  iv., 
p.  55—59.) 

CORDELIERS,  so  named  from  wearing  a  knotted  cord 
for  a  girdle,  were  the  strictest  branch  of  the  Franciscan  or 
Grey  Friars.  Chaucer  mentio^  them  in  the  '  Romant  of 
the  Rose,'  1.  7461,  but  theywere  not  much  known  hj  this 
appellation  in  Enp;land.  The  name  Cordeliers  is  said  to 
have  been  first  given  to  certain  Franciscans  (at  that  time 
but  recently  established)  who  accompanied  the  army  under 
St.  Louis  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  served  in  a  Flemish 
corps,  the  commander  of  which  considered  it  his  duty  to 
report  to  the  king  not  only  their  braveiy,  but  their  zeal  in 
re-animating  the  soldiers  of  his  division,  who  had  been  on 
the  point  of  giving  way.  .The  king  inquired  the  designa-  * 
tion  of  the  pious  men,  but  the  ofllcer  had  lost  his  recollec- 
tion of  it ;  ne  could  only  say  that  they  were  ihdBe  *  qui  sont 
li68  de  corde.'  From  this  they  received  the  new  appellation 
of  Cordeliers.  St.  Louis,  upon  his  return  to  France,  gave 
great  encouragement  to  these  Franciscans,  and  fbunded  a 
convent  for  them  in  Paris.  There  were  ultimately,  ac- 
cording to  Moreri,  no  fewer  than  284  male  and  123  female 
convents  of  Cordeliers  in  that  country.  (Moreri,  Did,  Hi9^ 
tongue,  chiefly  firom  Hermant,  Histoire  deg  Ordret  Beli- 
gieux.) 

(X>RDIA'CEiB,  a  small  natural  order  of  Monopetalous 
exogens,  with  a  shrubby  or  arborescent  habit,  a  gyrate  in- 
florescence, and  a  drupaceous  fi'uit.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, usually  covered  with  asperities,  and  destitute  of 
stipules.    The  calyx  is  inferior  and  five-toothed ;  the  corolla 


alternate  with  the  segments.  There  b  a  pendulous  ovule  m 
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eftch  cell,  and  the  style  ib  twice-forked.  The  cotyledons  are 
crumpled  or  folded  in  plaits  lengthwise.  The  affinity  of 
the  order  is  almost  equal  between  Boraginacese  and  Con- 
volvulacesD,  but  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  only  economical  plants  contained  in  it  are  the  Sebes- 
ten  plums,  the  produce  of  Cordia  Myxa  and  Sebestena,  the 
nnd  of  wliich  is  succulent  and  mucilaginous.  All  the 
species  are  tropical. 

GORDON,  a  military  term  to  denote  a  line  of  posts  and 
sentries  placed  around  a  district  or  town  to  prevent  any 
commumcation  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  cases  of  any  contagious  disease 
having  broken  out  in  a  place,  when  it  is  called  a  cordon 
sanitaire;  and  in  order  to  be  effectual,  each  sentry  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  his  two  next  comrades  right  and  left.  Tiiis 
can  be  done  more  easily  in  the  day-time  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  commanding  positions  or  open  grounds;  but  at 
night  the  sentries  must  necessarily  be  more  numerous  and 
nearer  each  other. 

Cordon  in  French  means  also  the  insignia  of  an  order  of 
knighthood,  answering  to  the  English  word  riband  when 
taken  in  a  similar  sense :  '  cordon  bleu,'  *  blue  riband,'  &c. 

CX)RDONNI£RS,  originally  cordouanniers,  oordwain- 
ers  in  English,  a  word  derived  from  cordoban,  the  soft 
tanned  leaUier  used  for  the  upper  part  of  shoes,  which  was 
first  brought  from  Cordova  in  Spain,  where  it  was  manu- 
factured by  the  Moors.  A  socie^  existed  at  Paris  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  under  the  name  of 
Frdres  Cordonniers,  consisting  of  the  shoemakers  of  tliat 
city,  who  formed  a  company,  having  their  magistrates  and 
other  officers,  and  a  common  treasury,  from  which  the  in- 
digent of  their  own  trade  were  supported.  The  society 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  St.  Crispin,  who  had 
been  himself  one  of  the  same  trade. 

CO'RDOVA,  or  more  properly  CCRDOBA'  (Corduba, 
Colonia  Patricia^  and  simply  Patricia)^  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  two  Senecas  and  Lucan.  Cicero  in  his  oration 
for  Archias  speaks  rather  disparagingly  of  the  Cordubese 
poets  of  his  day.  Under  the  Spanish  caliphs  it  became 
the  first  seat  of  learning  and  the  terror  and  admiration  of 
Europe,  from  755  to  1234,  when  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile 
took  it  It  then  contained  300,000  inhabitants.  Soon  after, 
in  1238,  he  repelled  its  masters,  the  Moors,  as  far  as  Gra- 
nada, and  prepared  their  total  overthrow,  which  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  accomplished  in  1492.  Of  all  the  Asiatic  gran- 
deur of  that  empire  there  is  only  left  its  first  mosque,  which 
is  unique  in  its  kind,  but  has  been  partly  defaced  by  its 
transformation  into  a  Christian  cathedral,  more  particu- 
larly since  1528,  when  some  of  its  1000  columns  were  de- 
stroyed to  erect  a  chapel  in  the  centre. 

Ciordova  was  also  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  and 
noted  for  the  preparation  of  the  goat  skins  called  cordoban, 
a  word  corrupted  into  our  cordwain,  whence  shoemakers 
derived  in  England  their  old  name  of  cordwainers,  and  in 
Fianoe  that  of  cordouanniers,  and  at  last  cordonniers. 

Although  Cordova  has  sunk  into  decay  under  the  Chris- 
tians, it  naa  not  ceased  to  produce  literary  men,  among 
whom  are  Juan  de  Mena,  Feman  Perez  dc  Oliva,  Ambrosio 
Morales,  G6ngora,  &c.  The  great  captain,  although  called 
Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  was  a  native  of  Montilla. 

Cordova  at  present  contains  only  45,000  inhabitants 
wiihin  its  vast  Roman  and  Moorish  inclosure.  The  plaza 
mayor,  or  great  square,  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  regularity, 
ana  neat  piazzas.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a  massive  build- 
ing. That  of  the  Moorish  kmgs  is  now  turned  into 
stables  for  stallions  of  the  renowned  Cordovese  breed.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  north  bonk  of  the  navigable  river 
Guadalquivir,  at  the  commencement  of  the  finest  plain  of 
Andalusia,  and  on  a  gentle  declivity  which  descends  from 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  shuts  out  the  north  and  east  winds. 
T\\e  climate  of  Cordo\-a  is  delightful  and  healthy,  and  the 
soil  extremely  fertile.  It  is  75  miles  north-oast  of  Seville, 
120  north-east  of  Cadiz,  and  180  south-south-west  of 
Madrid.    It  i«  in  37**  52'  N.  lat.,  4°  45'  \V.  long. 

(Ponz,  I'iaje  de  EspaHa ;  Labordo,  I'ietr  of  Spain, 
vol.  il,  p.  29;  Gihhon^a  Home;  Talbot*s  TraveU;  Fisher's 
TraveU,  &c.) 

COREA,  is  a  large  peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia,  whose  sovereign  is  tributary  to  the  emperors  of  China 
and  Japan,  but  othemise  independent 

The  peninsula  is  surrounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea  of 

.fttMit    on  the  south  by  the  straits  of  Coreo — which  di- 

>om  the  Japanese  island  of  Kiou-siou— and  on  the 

ie  HoftDg-mi,  or  Yellow  8e«,  which  separate  it 


from  China  Proper.  It  extends,  from  south  to  north,  from 
34°  to  40*  N.  lat.,  or  about  420  miles ;  but  the  countries 
north  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  43**,  are  also  subject  to  the 
sovereign  of  Corea,  so  that  the  whole  country  from  south  to 
north  may  be  630  miles.  Its  width,  lying  between  124^ 
and  134**  E.  lat,  varies  from  100  to  200  miles.  Its  area 
may  be  about  90,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  m(»:e  than 
Great  Britain. 

Corea  appears  to  be  a  very  mountainous  country.  On  its 
northern  boundary  is  the  Chang-pc-shan,  a  high  mountain- 
range,  partly  covered  with  snow,  which  separates  the 
Coreans  from  their  northern  neighbours,  the  Manchoo. 
From  this  chain  another  branches  off  in  JBi  south-south-ea^t 
direction,  which  traverses  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  as 
far  as  the  strait  of  Corea.  Its  highest  part  is  near  the  shores 
of  the  sea  of  Japan,  towards  which  it  descends  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  in  this  part  the  level  or  cultivable  tracts  are 
of  small  extent.  The  numerous  offsets  to  the  west,  which 
are  less  elevated  and  steep,  contain  between  them  large  and 
well-cultivated  valleys. 

The  largest  rivers  occur  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  Thumen-Kiang,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
Cbang-pe-shan,  runs  north-east,  and  towards  its  mouth  east. 
It  MU  into  the  sea  of  Japan.  Its  banks,  though  fertile,  are 
uninhabited,  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  the  Chinese  em- 
peror ;  the  object  of  this  policy  being  to  have  a  well-sett  lo<l 
boundary  between  Corea  and  the  Manchoo.  The  Yalu- 
kiang  rises  nearly  in  the  same  place,  and  runs  first  west, 
then  south.  It  rails  into  the  Hoang-Hai,  according  to  the 
Chinese  geographers,  with  twelve  mouths.  It  is  said  to  be 
navigable  for  junks  35  miles  (100  lees),  and  for  barges  abunt 
180  miles  (520  lees).  The  rivers  which  traverse  the  vaUev:» 
of  the  peninsula  have  a  short  course. 

The  coasts  of  Corea  are  high  and  bold,  except  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  numerous  bays  and  harbours. 
There  are  few  islands  along  the  eastern  shores,  except  in 
Broughton's  Bay  (39° 30' N.  lat),  where  they  are  numerous. 
In  the  strait  of  Corea  they  are  also  very  numerous,  and  bt  ill 
more  so  between  the  island  of  Quelpaerts  and  the  southern 
coast  Between  34°  and  35**  N.  lat  and  125®  and  126°  E, 
long..  Captain  Maxwell  found  the  sea  literally  dotted  wiili 
islands  and  rocks,  which  he  called  the  Corean  Archipela^:^. 
and  the  most  south-western  group  Amherst  Isles.  Fart  lie r 
north  (38°  N.  lat)  is  another  group,  called  James  Hull's 
Archipelago.  These  islands  are  rocky  and  high,  but  gene- 
rally inhabited.  They  are  rarely  more  than  three  or  fui:r 
miles  in  length.  The  largest,  the  island  of  Quelpaerts,  south 
of  the  peninsula,  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  tlic 
centre  a  peak  rises  upwards  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Corea  is  a  very  cold  countr}'.  For  four  months  the 
northern  rivers  are  covered  with  ice,  and  barley  only  is  cul- 
tivated along  their  banks.  Even  the  river  near  King-ki-tao 
freezes  so  hard  that  carriages  pass  over  the  ice.  In  summ«^r 
the  heat  appears  not  to  be  great  On  the  eastern  coas>t<s 
fogs  are  frequent ;  and  La  Perouse  thinks  he  may  compare 
them  in  density  with  those  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador. 

Rice  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  peninsula,  as  well 
as  cofton  and  silk,  which  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  and  exported  in  the  manufactunni 
state.  Hemp  is  also  cultivated,  and  in  the  northeam  district 
ginseng  is  gathered.    Tobacco  is  raised  all  over  the  countr)-. 

Horses  and  cattle  are  plentiful  on  the  mountain-past urt^ 
The  former,  which  are  small,  are  exported  to  China.  In 
the  northern  districts  the  sable  and  other  animals  give  fur. 
The  royal  tiger,  which  is  a  native  of  the  country,  is  covered 
with  a  longer  and  closer  hair  than  m  Bengal.  <>n  the  ea>t- 
em  coast  whales  are  numerous.  It  seems  that  Corea  is 
rich  in  minerals.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  salt,  and  coals,  are 
noticed  in  the  Chinese  geography. 

Tne  inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Mongol  race,  resemble 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  they  are  taller  and  stouter. 
Among  them  are  some  whose  appearance  seems  to  indicate 
a  different  origin.  They  speak  a  hinguaffo  different  fhim 
the  C]lhinese  and  Manchoo,  though  it  contains  many  Chinese 
words.  They  have  als6  a  different  mode  of  writinic  it 
though  the  Chinese  characters  are  in  general  use  among 
the  upper  classes.  In  manner  and  civilization  they  much 
resemble  the  Chinese,  and  are  likewise  Buddhists.  Edu- 
cation is  highlv  valued,  especially  among  the  upper  classes. 
They  seem  to  have  a  rich  literature  of  their  own,  but  their 
language  is  very  imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  The  \ti1. 
leys  seem  to  be  well  peopled ;  but  we  are  so  little  acquaintcrl 
with  the  interior,  that  hitherto  nobody  has  yentured  to  fri\e 
an  eatimat«  of  the  population. 
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Kin^ki-taob  the  capital,  ivhich  »  a  few  miles  north  of  a 
considerable  river  Han-kiaog,  appears  to  be  a  large  place,  and 
is  said  to  possess  a  considerable  tibraryi  of  which  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  king  is  chief  librarian.  The  name  of  this 
town  is  properly  Kin-phu,  near  Hanhang,  or  Hanyang.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  Tsine-kiang  (between  34''and  35%  on  the 
western  coast,  is  said  to  nave  a  very  spacious  harbour. 

Fushan,  according  to  the  Chinese  geography,  called  by 
Broughton  Chosan  or  Thosan,  is  a  bay  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  opposite  ue  Japanese  island  of 
Tsu-sima,  at  the  innermost  recess  of  which  the  town  of 
King-tsheou  is  built,  which  carries  on  an  active  trade  with 
Japan,  and  is  the  only  place  to  which  the  Japanese  are  per- 
mitted to  come. 

In  industry  the  Coreans  do  not  appear  to  be  much  infe- 
rior to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  They  mainly  excel  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  paper,  both  of 
which  are  brought  in  great  quanties  to  Peking.  Other 
manufactured  articles  which  are  exported  are  silk  goods, 
plain  and  embroidered,  and  mats.  They  have  attained  con- 
siderable skill  in  working  iron,  as  swords  are  sent,  with 
other  articles,  to  the  emperor  of  China  as  tribute. 

No  country  is  less  accessible  to  Europeans  than  Corea. 
Tliey  are  not  permitted  to  remain  even  a  few  A&y%  on  any 
part  of  the  coast.  It  is  not  well  known  what  is  the  reason 
of  this  policy,  but  it  seems  that  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
neighbouring  Chinese  and  Japanese  holds  the  king  in  ^reat 
subjection.  The  commerce  of  the  coimtry  is  accordingly 
limited  to  China  and  Japan ;  and  even  with  these  countries 
is  restricted  fn  a  very  strange  way.  No  maritime  inter- 
course is  allowed  between  China  and  Corea,  but  all  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  narrow  road  which 
leads  along  the  sea  to  the  town  of  Fang-hoan,  in  Leao-tong. 
But  as  it  traverses  the  wide  iistrict  which  by  order  of  the 
Chinese  emneror  must  remain  uninhabited,  it  has  become 
the  haunt  of  numberless  ferocious  animals,  and  hence  the 
passage  is  much  dreaded  by  travellers.  Commerce  therefore 
is  principally  carried  on  in  winter,  when  the  shallow  Hoang- 
Hai  is  covered  with  ice  along  its  shores,  which  are  more  to,- 
vourable  to  the  transport  of  goods  than  the  bad  mountain- 
roads.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  maniifiictured  goqds, 
8;old,  silver,  iron,  rice,  fruits,  oil,  and  some  other  articles,  are 
brought  by  this  road  to  Peking.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
Coreans  take  in  return  to  their  country.  The  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  Corea  and  Japan  is  Umited  to  that  between 
the  island  ofTsu-sima  and  the  bay  of  Chosan,  and  is  carried  on 
by  Japanese  merchants,  who  have  their  warehouses  at  each 
place.  They  import  sapan-wood,  pepper,  alum,  and  the  skins 
of  deei,  bnffiilos,  and  goats,  with  tne  manu&ctured  articles  of 
Japan,  and  those  brought  by  the  Dutch  from  Europe ;  they 
take  in  return  the  manufiictures  of  Corea,  and  a  few  other 
articles,  especially  ginseng. 

We  know  nothmg  of  the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
*tTy,  except  what  is  communicated  by  Klaproth  fhim  the 
Japanese  geographer  Rinsifee;  according  to  whom  there 
are  sixty-feur  commanders  of  10,000  men,  which  would 
give  an  army  of  640,000  men,  and  213  war- vessels.  Hitter 
thinks  that  these  and  many  other  statements  of  the  geo- 
grapher are  taken  tcom  the  court^almanac  of  King-ki-tao, 
and  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.  (Broughton; 
MaxweU,  in  Ellis's  Joumai  qf  Lord  Amherifs  Emocasy ; 
Mac  Leod ;  Basil  Hall ;  Hamel  van  Gorcum ;  Klaproth,  in 
San  Kohf  Tsou  ;  and  Ritter's  Asien,) 

COReLLI,  ARCA^GELO,  on  whom  his  eountnmen 
bestowed  the  cognomen  of  'II  Divine,*  was  bom  at  Fusig- 
nano,  in  the  Bolognese  territory,  in  1653.  Adami  says  that 
his  instructor  in  counterpoint  was  Simonelli ;  and  it  appears 
pretty  certain  that  his  master  for  the  violin,  the  instrument 
of  his  early  adoption,  and  which  he  never  abandoned,  was 
Giambattista  Bassani  of  Bologna.  It  is  stated  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mainwaring,  in  his  Life  of  Handel,  tiiat  Corelli  went 
in  1672  to  Paris,  but  that  through  the  jealousy  of  Lully 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  that  city.  On  this  fact  Dr. 
Bumey  attempts  to  throw  discredit,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doub^its  correctness.  In  1680  Corelli  visited  Grermany, 
where  he  received  extraordinary  honours,  not  only  from  the 
pubUe,  but  fVom  sovereign  princes,  among  whom  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  distinguishecrhimself  by  the  nospitaUe  manner 
in  which  he  treated  the  great  musical  genius.  He  returned 
to  Rome  at  the  expiration  of  about  two  yearsi  and  pub- 
lished his  first  set  of  'Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and 
a  Base,'  in  1683.  A  second  series  appeared  in  1685,  en- 
titled *  Balleiti  da  Oamers.*    These  were  succeeded  m  1690 


by  a  third  sot ;  and  the  fourth  was  published  m  1694.    His 
admirable  sonatas  for  violin  and  base,  or  harpsichord,  in 
which  all  violinists  are  early  initiated,  were  printed,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  electress  of  Brandenburg,  in  1700.  When 
James  11.  sent,  m  1686,  the  earl  of  Castlemaine  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  pope,  Christina  of  Sweden,  then  at  Rome,  cele- 
brated the  event  by  having  an  opera  written,  composed,  and 
performed,  in  the  holy  city.    The  band  employed  on  this 
occasion  consisted  of  150  stringed  instruments,  a  prodigious 
and  unprecedented  force  for  those  ^days,  and  Ck>relli  was 
chosen  as  leader,  which  duty  he  performed  in  sosatisfkctory 
a  manner,  that  the  Italian  opera  in  Rome  was  placed  under 
his  direction  chiefly,  and  in  1700  had  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
excellence  which  it  had  never  before  attained  in  the  capital 
of  Italy.    He  now  gained  the  friendship  of  the  well-known 
patron  of  art,  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  at  one  of  'whoab  Acoide' 
mie  he  met  Handel,  then  travelling  in  Italy.    As  a  mark 
of  attention  to  the  great  German  composer,  the  cardinal 
had  the  serenata,  fl   Trionfo  del  Tempo  e  delta  Veritd 
(afterwards  altered  into  Ttie  Triumph  qf  TSme  and  Truths 
performed,  the  overture  to  which  beiag  in  a  style  auite 
new  to  Corelli,  he  led  it  in  a  manner  that  displeasea  the 
irascible  composer,  who  rudely  snatched  the  violin  from 
the  hands  of  toe  gentle  Italian.    Corelli  no  farther  resented 
this  indignity  than  by  calmlv  observins^,  Mio  oaro  Saesone, 
questa  mimca  e  nelle  stile  Franceee^  dt  eh*  to  non  intendo, 
(My  dear  Saxon,  this  music  is  in  the  French  style,  which  I 
do  not  understand.)   Some  satire  was  half  concealed  in  this 
remark,  for  Handel  at  that  time  certainly  imitated  Lully's 
overtures,  and  the  inuendo,  which  was  a  lenient  punish  • 
ment  for  conduct  so  violent,  could  not  have  been  misundep- 
stood  by  him.    Corelli,  however,  though  an  exquisite  per- 
former in  regard  to  expression  and  taste,  had  devoted  more 
of  his  attention  to  those  high  qualities  which  ought  to  be 
considered  paramount  to  au  others,  than  to  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  the  term  ex3CUtion ;  he  consequently 
was  sometimes  embarrassed  by  having  music  placed  before 
him  which  at  first  sight  he  could  not  easily  master,  and  was 
abashed  on  finding  Uiat  musicians  infinitely  inferior  to  him- 
self could  play  it  without  preparation  or  hesitation.    It  was 
at  Naples  that  he  met  witn  some  mortifications  of  the  kind 
alluded  to,  which  prompted  him  to  quit  abruptly,  and 
somewhat  chagrined,  that  city,  to  which  he  had  been  very 
warmly  invited,  and  where  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
be  reeeived  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 

Corelli's  greatest  work,  his  Conrerti  Oroeei,  or  Twelve 
Concertos,  were  written  many  years  before  they  appeared 
in'  print  They  were  engraved  in  score  at  Amsterdam,  and 
published  in  December,  1712,  six  weeks  only  beibce  their 
author  breathed  his  last,  an  event  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1713.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  delta  Rotunda  (the  antient  PantheonX  where 
a  monument,  with  a  marble  bust,  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
near  that  of  the  greatest  of  painters,  Rafiaelle.  <^  the 
pedestal  is  a  Latin  inscription  by  the  cardinal  Ottoboni, 
which  records  in  simple  and  elegant  terms  the  merits  of 
the  composer  and  the  friendship  of  the  writer. 

Like  many  other  original  geniuses,  Corelli  was  too  sensi- 
tive to  be  happy.  Occurrences  which  he  should  have  suf- 
fered to  pass  unnoticed  made  a  deep  impression  on  him, 
even  to  tne  injury  of  his  health.  The  success  of  Valentini, 
whose  concertos  and  performance,  though  infinitely  inferior 
to  Corelli's,  became  feshionable  at  Rome,  so  much  afiected 
the  great  oomposer*-who,  having  acquired  much  wealth, 
ought  to  have  treated  fashion  with  the  disdain  it  generally 
deserves — that  it  is  supposed  to  have  aggravated  the 
malady  which  caused  his  death.  Corelli's  l^st  works  are 
imperishable.  Rousseau  has  said,  that  he  who  without 
tears  can  listen  to  Pergolesi's  Stabat  Mater  Toxy  feel  as- 
sured that  he  has  no  genius  for  music.  We  will  also  risk 
an  assertion — that  those  who  can  without  admiration  hear 
the  eighth  concerto  of  Corelli,  as  performed  at  the  Antient 
Concert,  though  they  may  be  able  to  boast  great  powers  of 
execution  as  instrumentalists  or  vocalists,  can  have  no  per- 
ception of  the  higher  beauties  of  composition — can  possess 
no  soul  for  pare  harmony. 

CORFB  CASTLE.    moRsxTSRiRK.] 

CORFU,  the  island  of,  the  antient  Corcyra,  lies  off  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  of 
very  irregular  width,  being  fourteen  miles  in  some  plaoes, 
eight  miles  opposite  the  town  of  CorfVi,  and  only  two  at  its 
north  outlet  near  Butrinto.  The  length  of  the  island^ 
which  describes  a  slight  curve  fiom  C^pe  St  Cathanae, 
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GaiBiope  Fromontonua,  in  39*  ^V  N.  lat,  to  Gape  BianoQ, 
in  39°  21',  i»  about  38  milos.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal ; 
in  the  north  ^pasU  whieh  is  much  the  widest,  it  extends 
nearly  20  roilet»  from  19''  36'  to  19"*  57'  £.  long.  Further 
south,  the  island  becomes  very  narrow,  being  oiuy  six  miles 
between  the  Bay  of  Yliapades  to  the  west,  and  the  harbour 
of  Gouin  to  the  east  It  widens  again  in  the  latitude  of  the 
town  of  Gorf^  where  it  is  about  eleven  miles ;  it  then  con- 
tracts  to  the  south  of  it»  to  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth, 
terminating  in  a  high  narrow  cape.  (Map  of  the  N.jpart 
€f  Grwotf^  published  by  the  8oc.  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usef. 
Know.)  The  surftee  of  the  island  is  of  227  square  miles, 
and  is  genemlly  mountainous,  especially  in  the  north  part. 
The  highest  point,  aoeording  to  F.  Beaujour,  is  about  1900 
feel  alwve  the  sea.  The  mountains  are  rocky  and  naked, 
but  the  valleyrt  are  fertile,  and  watered  by  many  streamlets, 
which,  however,  are  mostly  dry  in  summer.  The  most 
oonsiderable  streams  are  the  misson^  and  the  Potamo. 
The  island  produces  oil,  wine,  vegetables,  fruit,  flax,  and 
some  com  and  pulse.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  islands, 
Gorfti  pioduoes  no  currants.  There  are  but  few  timber-trees 
on  ^  iilattd.  The  oattle  consists  of  horses,  mules,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  The  game  consists  of  wild  fowls,  snipes,  quails, 
pigeons,  Aie.  Ou  forms  the  principal  article  of  exportation, 
and  the  making  of  it  employs  about  1000  presses.  The 
wiae^  whieh  is  mostly  ef  a  rough  taste,  is  used  at  Gorfu 
and  in  the  other  islands.  Sidt  is  got  in  oonsiderable  quan- 
tityin  the  salt-msrshes,  which  communicate  with  the  sea. 

The  island  is  divided  into  seven  cantons:  1^  Gorfu,  with 
the  town  of  that  name,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  town  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  citadel,  the  town  properly  so  called,  and  the 
suburbs.  The  ottadel,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  a  cape, 
and  divided  ftom  the  town  by  wet  ditches  and  an  esplanade, 
forms  a  little  town  with  several  private  houses  and  churches, 
and  the  palaoa  of  the  lord  hign  commissioner,  besides  the 
arsenal  and  banaoks.  Two  strong  castles  built  upon  steep 
rocks  command  the  whole.  The  town,  properly  so  called,  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts,  and  strengthened  by 
several  forts,  called  Fort  Tenedos,  Fort  Abraham,  Fort  St 
Salvador,  and  the  New  Fort  Three  gates  open  on  the  sea- 
shore and  one  on  the  land-side.  Tlie  houses  are  mostly 
two  stories  high,  with  terraces  at  the  top.  The  streets  are 
tolerably  well  paved,  and  are  lined  with  arcades.  The 
cathedral  and  five  other  churches  belong  to  the  Greek 
Latin  church ;  there  are  also  many  churches  and  chapels 
of  the  €hreek  communion,  among  which  that  of  8.  Spiridion 
is  the  principal.  Gorfu  is  the  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  Greek  Latin  church,  of  the  senate,  the  hi^h 
court  of  apueal  for  all  the  islands,  as  well  as  the  civd, 
criminal,  and  commercial  courts  for  Gorfu.  The  university, 
whieh  was  first  u;^ned  by  Lord  Guilford  as  chancellor  in 
1824,  has  four  foculties,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  fourteen  professors.  The  lectures  are  given 
in  modem  Greek.  There  are  also  a  secondary  school  or 
gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  several  pri- 
mary schools,  all  supported  by  the  government,  at  the 
annual  expense  of  S483i.  sterling ;  and  a  society  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  and  industry.  Thero  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  system  of  instruction  followed  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  Journal  qfEducation^  No.  L 
The  harbour  of  Gorfii,  which  is  one  of  the  lM»t  in  the  Le- 
vant and  has  a  depth  of  about  80  feet  is  formed  by  the 
island  of  Vido,  the  rocks  called  Condilonisi,  the  Lazzeretto 
island,  and  the  New  Fort 

There  being  a  great  scarcity  of  spring  water  in  Gorfu, 
cistern  water  is  commonly  used,  and  in  summer  the  water 
for  drinkinff  is  brought  on  asf»c:i  from  the  river  Potamo,  about 
a  mile  ana  a  half  from  the  town.  Tho  suburbs,  called 
Gastiati,  S.  Rooco,  and  Mandrachio,  are  considerable.  The 
whole  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  15,800,  4U00 
of  whom  are  Jews.  (Neigebaur.)  From  the  suburb  of  Gas- 
trati  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  southern 
du«ction  leads  to  the  small  bay  of  Paleopolis,  where  Ghj^- 
•opolis,  the  town  of  the  Phmacians,  is  said  to  have  stood. 
The  shores  of  this  bay  are  planted  with  myrtle,  laurel, 
pomegranate,  and  orange  trees,  and  are  the  &vourite  resort 
of  the  citiiens.  They  are  called  the  gardens  of  Alcinous. 
(Marmora,  iHoria  d»  Corfnt  with  plates  of  many  fine  coins 
of  antientCorcyra.) 

The  other  districts  of  the  island  are :  2^,  Liapades,  with 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  *J500  inhabitants ;  and  Ghora- 
elUMia,  with  2000;  besides  several  villages.    3",  Perutia» 


which  comprises  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island ; 
tho  little  town  of  the  same  name  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  San  Salvador,  the  highest  in  the  island,  having 
a  convent  on  the  summit.  On  the  sea-coast  near 
the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Gassiope,  rises  a  village  still 
called  Gassopo.  4®,  Agrafus  occupies  the  north-western 
part,  with  the  little  town  of  the  same  name,  and  several 
hamlets.  Twelve  miles  north-west  of  this  part  of  the  coast 
is  the  island  of  Fano,  which  lies  about  50  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Otrapto  in  Italy.  The  island 
is  six  miles  round,  barren,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  fisher- 
men. 5°,  Spagus,  which  lies  south  of  the  preceding,  is  tho 
most  fertile  and  populous  in  the  island ;  it  has  two  good 
natural  harbours,  San  Nicolo  and  Affiona.  On  Gape  S. 
Angelos  is  a  monastery,  which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Michael  duke 
of  Gorfu.  6^  Strongili,  south  of  the  canton  of  Gorfu,  has 
two  small  market-towns  and  several  villages.  7^  Milichia, 
the  southernmost  canton,  is  fertile,  and  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants.    (Neigebaur,  lonisehe  Inseln.) 

The  Phaeacians,  the  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  numerous,  thriving, 
and  seafering  people ;  and  he  paints  in  pleasing  colours  their 
hospitable  ana  primitive  manners.  {Odyssey t  vi.  vii.)  Ac- 
cording to  some  (Strabo,  (}asaub.  269),  it  was  called  Scheria, 
and  was  inhabited  bv  the  Libumi,  when  a  Gorinthian  colony 
settled  on  the  islancl,  about  the  time  when  another  colony 
under  Archias  founded  Syracuse.  The  Gorinthians  built 
the  town  of  Gorcyra,  which  became  also  the  name  of  the 
island.  This  colony  rose  to  be  the  most  powerful  naval  state 
of  Greece,  next  to  Athens.  The  Gorcyrseans  having  quar- 
relled with  the  Gorinthians  on  the  subject  of  Epidamnus 
[Colony],  a  war  followed  between  the  two  states,  which 
was  a  prelude  to  the  great  Peloponnesian  war.  Gorcyra 
had  at  first  the  advantage,  and  defeated  the  Gorinthian  lleet 
off  Actium ;  but  the  Gorinthians  being  joined  by  other  states 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  CSorcyrseans  had  recourse  to  Athens, 
which  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  them.  The  Gorcy- 
riean  tlect  of  110  triremes,  besides  ten  Athenian  auxiliary 
ships,  engaged  with  the  Corinthian  fleet  at  the  south  en- 
trance of  the  channel,  near  the  coast  of  Thesprotia.  The 
fight  ended  in  favour  of  the  Gorinthians,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fresh  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  in- 
duced them  to  return  home.  (Thucyd.  i.  50-1.)  Aficr  thi>, 
Gorcyra  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  factions,  the  former  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  Peloponnesian  or  Spartan  alliance,  and  the 
latter  to  the  Athenian.  Atrocities  were  committed  by 
both,  which  ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  connived  at  by  the  Athenian  commander.  (Thuc}  d. 
IV.  47-8.)  This  tragedy  occurred  b.c.  425.  The  island  re- 
mained in  the  Athenian  alliance  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Illvrian  pirates  took  Gorcyra,  as  well  as  several 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  about  220  r.c.  ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans under  Gaius  Fulvius  came  with  a  fleet,  defeated  the 
Ill>Tians,  and  retook  Gorcyra,  which  from  that  time  seems 
to  have  remained  under  the  patronage  of  Rome.  (Polybius 
ii.  1.)  About  210  B.C.,  we  fina  the  consul  Valerius  Lnvinus 
stationed  at  (Gorcyra  with  his  fleet,  giving  assistance  to  the 
i£toUans  in  their  wars  against  the  Acamauians.  (X.i^y 
xxvi.  24.)  Gorcyra  under  the  Romans  was  an  important 
station  for  their  fleet,  and  also  a  resting-place  for  those  who 
went  and  came  from  Greece  by  way  of  Brundisium.  It 
continued  to  belong  to  the  eastern  empire  until  the  eleventh 
century  of  our  osra,  when  Robert  (iuiscard,  the  Norman 
conqueror  of  Apulia,  took  the  island.  When  the  Latit:& 
took  Gonstantinople,  and  established  fiefs  in  the  provinces 
0)rfu  had  its  dukes,  who  were  styled  Despots  of  Epiru> 
and  Gorfu.  It  fell  afterwards  under  the  Ange\ins  of 
Naples,  but  the  people  revolted  and  called  in  the  Venetians 
in  1386.  (3orfu  remained  under  Venice  till  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  notwithstanding  repeated  attacks  vf 
the  Ottomans,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  in  1714, 
when  they  besieged  CSorfu  with  30,000  men,  and  made  se\  cral 
assaults,  but  were  repulsed  by  General  Schulemhuig,  ysh 
commanded  the  garrison.  The  island  was  administered  b\ 
Prov^editori  sent  from  Venice;  but  the  internal  or  xiiuvi- 
cipal  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  native  noluc* 
The  judicial  system  appears  to  have  been  bad,  and  munUr* 
were  very  frequent.  When  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  Veiu- 
tian  senate,  under  pretence  of  establishing  a  popular  govern- 
ment,  the  democrats  who  came  into  office  at  Vemce  sent  ctim- 
missiuners  to  Gorfu  with  orders  to  deliver  the  forts  to  their 
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allies  tho  French,  wlio  sent  troops  on  bo&rd  the  Venetian  men 
of  war,  and  took  possesaionof  the  iKknd  without  opposition. 
In  1 799  a  united  Rusaiao  and  Turkish  farce  wrested  Corfii 
from  the  French,  and  in  the  following  year  the  republic  of 
the  seven  united  Ionian  islands  was  constituted  under  the 
protection  of  Ruwia  and  the  Porte.  B)!  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
Russia  gave  up  the  seven  islands  to  Ihe  Frenrh.  who  sent 
garrisons  from  the  coa5t  of  Naples.  Tho  English  however 
took  all  the  islands  except  Corfii,  which  was  given  up  by 
France  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  The  seven  iaianda 
were  then  restored  to  their  independence,  otid  formed  into  a 
Blate  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  re- 
presented by  a  lord  high  commissioner,  who  resides  at  Corfu. 

The  nroaent  constitution  of  the  seven  islands  was  pro- 
claimea  in  Januatj,  1S18,  uniler  the  sanction  of  Great 
Britain,  The  parliament  or  legislative  assembly  consists  of 
forty  members,  eleven  of  whom  have  their  seats  ds  jure, 
consisting  nf  the  six  members  of  the  lost  senate,  of  the  four 
regents  of  the  larger  islands  going  out  of  otEce,  and  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  three  smaller  islands  taken  by  turns. 
The  other  twenty-nine  members  are  elected  by  the  electoral 
hollies  of  the  different  islands,  seven  for  «ich  of  ihe  islands 
of  Corfu.  Cephalonia,  and  Zante.  four  for  Santa  Maura,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  other  tliree  islands,  Cerigo,  Ithaca,  and 
Paso.  TliBy  ore  elected  for  five  years,  which  is  the  term 
of  duration  for  each  parliament,  unless  it  be  dissolved  before 
that  period  by  the  lord  high  commissioner.  The  members, 
as  well  as  Ihe  electors,  are  all  of  the  class  of  nobles,  which  is 
numerou.1,  including  almost  all  the  landed  proprietors.  The 
qualifications  requisite  in  order  to  be  inscribed  among  the 
nobles  are  specified  in  the  constitutional  charter  given  1^  tho 
Emperor  Alexander  in  1B03,  in  conformi^  with  the  old 
usages  of  the  country,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  classed 
into  three  orders,  nobles,  burners,  and  peasants.  Tlie 
burghers  may  become  nohles  on  certain  conditions.  The 
peasants  arc  tree  in  their  persons,  but  have  no  alective 
rights,  and  they  are  generally  very  poor. 

The  senate,  which  consists  of  a  president  and  five  mem- 
bers, all  from  the  class  of  the  nohles,  forma  the  executive. 
The  president,  who  has  the  title  of  highness,  is  appointed 
bv  the  kin^  of  Great  Britain:  the  other  Ave  members  ore 
chosen  by  the  parUament,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  lord  high  commissioner.  Thfi  senators  are  elected 
for  five  yeaiB ;  the  president  is  appointed  for  two  years 
and  a  half:  the  senate  appoints  to  all  administrative  ofBces 

The  lord  high  commissioner  convokes  the  parliament 
(mec  a  year,  and  opens  the  session  by  a  speech.  He  also 
prorogues  or  dissolves  it  Bills  are  brought  before  the 
House,  either  from  the  senate,  or  from  the  lord  high  i 
missioner  through  the  senate,  or  lastly,  by  any  member  of 
pnrliament.  After  passing  the  House  of  Parliament,  the 
bills  must  be  approved  by  the  senate,  and  lastly  must  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  lord  high  commissioner. 

In  erery  island  there  is  a  regent,  or  chief  civil  and  political 
officer,  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  likewise  a  resident 
appointed  by  the  lord  high  commissioner.  There  is  also  in 
each  island  a  municipal  council,  named  by  the  order  of 
nobles ;  the  regent  is  the  ex-officio  president  of  the  council. 
In  every  island  there  are  also  ciiil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
courts,  the  judges  cf  which  ore  appointed  by  the  senate.  A 
high  court  of  appeal  for  all  the  islands,  called  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  aits  at  Corfu,  and  is  composed  of  four 
judges,  two  appointed  by  the  senate  and  two  by  the  lord 
high  eommismoner,  who  may  choose  them  indiscriminately 
among  Ionian  natives  or  British  residents. 

The  lurd  high  eomroiwioner  commands  the  armed  force, 
which  consists  of  a  British  establishment  of  about  3000 
men,  and  four  regiments  of  native  militia. 

The  eastern  Greek  church  is  considered  as  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  state;  but  the  Roman  or  Greco- 
Latin  church  enjoys  equal  protection.  The  archbishop  and 
bishops  of  the  established  church  are  consecrated  by  ^e 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  iCorutiluliort  of  the  Iciuan 
Jslandt,  in  Dufay's  Rtcueii  de  Constituliom,  &c.) 

Aceordingto  the  prinledoflicia!  returns  of  1 833,  the  whole 
population  of  the  seven  islands  was  107,379  males,  and 
go.5S9  female  natives,  besides  11,179  strangers.  That  of 
the  island  of  Corfu  wss  32,909  male  and  27,09B  female 
natives,  besides  9040  strangers.  Of  this  population  about 
I5,uno  were  employed  in  agriculture,  1021  in  manufactures, 
and  1443  in  commerce.  Tber*  were  on  the  island  4uos 
fcrcs  sown   with  wheat,  about   16,500  acres  sown   with 


Indian  com,  barley,  oats,  and  other  gnm,  ?S,#00  aoet 
planted  with  olive  trees,  13.900  with  vines,  about  1000  with 
pulse,  84S  with  flax,  and  7422  in  pasture,  besides  33,273 
acres  uncultivated.  There  were  on  the  island  4194  horses, 
2341  homed  cuttle,  18,585  sheep,  anil  16.743  goats.  The 
value  of  the  exports  for  that  year  was  129,000/.  sterling, 
and  the  imports  were  83,000/.  The  shipping  inwards  was 
254,000  tons,  and  the  outwards  255,000,  about  one-half  of 
it  consisting  of  Ionian  vessels.  (Tablet  qf  the  Revenue, 
Population,  ^„  qf  the  United  Kingdom  imd  itt  Ctdoniet, 
Supplement  to  Part  IV.) 

CORIA'NDRUM  SATI'VUM  or  COMMON  CORI- 
ANDER, is  an  annual  nmbelliferous  plant,  inhabitinff  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  yielding  a  globular  dry  miit, 
with  slight  carminative  stomachic  properties,  and  a  power- 
ful smell  something  like  that  of  bugs.  The  leaves  that 
Sow  next  the  root  ere  nearly  entire  or  gashed,  and  wedge- 
aped;  the  stem-loaves  have  a  hminnatifid  structure,  and 
their  segments  are  deeply  divided;  while  the  uppermost 
leaves  are  parted  in  many  very  narrow  linear  spreading 
segments.  The  flowers  are  pale  pink,  with  no  general  in- 
volucre, but  with  partial  ones,  each  of  which  consists  of 
eight  sharp  linear  leaflets,  tie  fhrit  is  clobulor,  and  will 
separate  into  two  hemispheres,  each  of  which  has  five  very 
imperfect  wavy  primary  ridges  and  four  secondary  straiglit 
elevated  ones.  There  are  no  vitts  on  the  outside  of  the 
hetnispberea,  bnt  two  oeeui  in  1~ 


[Coriandnm  hUtuil] 
1.  ApsnioD  gf^  DmUL  In 

Coriander  fhiit,  or  seeds  as  they  are  incorreotly  called, 
are  used  in  sweetmeats,  in  certain  stomachic  liqueuia,  and 
in  some  countries  in  cookery;  they  are  little  esteemed  in 
England. 

tX>RIARlA'CR(E,  a  very  small  natural  order  of  gyno- 
basic  polypetalous  exogens,  with  opposite  or  altamate 
exsliptilate  leaves,  ten  stamens  with  an  hypogynoiu  inser 
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luin,  tnd  Are  dutme.  ovanes,  with  dutinct  ipreaJing 
rtignua.  The  two  genera,  of  which  alone  the  order  consita. 
are  neatly  allied  to  Rutac«B,  but  theit  leaves  are  not 
doiteil.  The  only  plant  that  jtives  the  order  any  interest  is 
Coriaria  myrtiMia,  a  shrub  inhabiting  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  employed  by  dyers  for  slaimng  black-  Its  fruit  is 
:ucculent  and  said  to  be  poisonous. 

CORINTH  (Kopivflof ),  a  city  of  anlient  Greece,  the  capital 
of  a  small  hut  wealihy  and  powerful  district  in  thcPeloponna- 
sua.  The  Corinthian  lerrilory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Cristt'an  ba>,  od  the  north-east  by  Megaris,  on  the  east  by 
the  Saronic  bay,  on  the  south  byA^oli*.  and,  on  the  west 
by  the  territories  of  Sicyon.  The  city  was  built  upon  a 
level  to  the  north  of  a  steep  and  high  mountain  called 
the  AcrocorinlhuB,  which  served  as  a  citadel,  and  waa  in- 
cluded within  the  wall.  (Slrabo,  Casoub.,  p.  379.)  Co- 
rinth had  two  porta ;  the  nearer,  Leclueum,  on  the  Crisiean 
bay,  was  connected  with  the  city  by  two  parallel  walla, 
which  n-cre  partially  destroyed  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
B,c.  393.  <Xenopli.  HelUn.  iv.  4.  f  13.)  This  harbour, 
which  Colonel  Leake  conceives  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  arliflcial,  is  now  nearly  filled  up;  alt  that  remains  oi 
It  is  a  lagoon  near  the  supposed  site.     (Leake's  Morea,  iii., 

S.  2.T1.)  The  other  port,  Cenchreite,  on  the  Saronic  bay, 
oes  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  city;  it 
was,  however,  a  more  considerable  place  ifaan  Lechmum, 
and  contained  several  temples.  (Pbubbd.  ii.  2.)  K  few 
miles  lo  the  north  of  Cenchrein  was  a  small  bay,  called 
SchiBnua.  Here  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmua, 
and  a  kind  of  canal  called  the  Dihokus.  of  which  there  are 
atill  some  remains,  wa«  carried  from  the  harbour  of  Schtsnua 
to  the  eastern  extremiw  of  Port  Lechsum,  and  ships  were 
run  asfaore  at  one  of  these  poinU  and  dragged  to  the  other 
Ma.  This  work  existed  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  (TAm- 
mophar.  645);  but  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  appears 
that  they  had  a  method  of  transferrine  naval  operations 
from  theCrissan  to  the  Saronic  bay  without  dragging  their 
ships  across  the  isthmua.  (Thucyd.  ii.  93.)  A  liiile  to  the 
Mtitb  of  the  Diholcua  was  a  wall,  which  was  alwa)a  guarded 
when  any  danger  threatened  the  Peloponnese. 

The  old  name  of  Corinth  was  Ephyra ;  and  under  this 
name  it  was  one  of  the  seals  of  the  ^olian  race.  Even  in 
thetimeof  Homer  it  was  called 'the  wealthy*  (//I'oc^  ii.  570), 
an  epithet  which  it  acquired,  acinrdinE  to  Thucydides  (i.  13), 
flrom  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  occasioned  by 
the  favounblc  situation  of  the  town,  which  threw  ell  the 
inland  carrying  trade  of  Greece  into  its  power;  while  the 
diOlculty  of  weathering  Cape  Malen  (which  was  prorerbialj 
made  it  the  cmptaium  of  mo«t  of  the  trade  between  Asia 
and  Italy.     (Strabo,  p.  37B,) 

About  thirty  years  after  tho  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese (i.  e.  about  1U74  b.c.),  Ephyra  fell  into  the  power 
of  Aletes,  the  son  of  Ilippotes,  a  Heracleid,  who  had  slain 
a  soothsayer  on  the  passa^  from  Naupaclus,  and  had  been 
oompelled  to  sepaiare  himself  and  his  followers  from  the 
army  of  Ihe  Dorians.  The  city  then  assumed  the  name  of 
Corinth,  or  the  Corinth  of  Jupiter  (MiiUer,  Doriant,  book  L 
ch,  5, 4  S) ;  and  the  .£olian  inhabitants  became  a  subject 
class,  though  not  altoKether  deprived  of  their  civic  rights. 
The  descendants  of  Aietes  ruled  Corinth  for  five  genera- 
tions with  royal  power ;  hut  at  length  a  rigid  oligarchy  was 
substituted  tor  tbe  monarchical  form  of  government,  and 
the  power  was  vested  in  prytanes  choaeu  annually  from  the 
powerful  Hetaclcid  clan  of  the  Bacchiadra.  The  members 
of  this  clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  and  conse- 

SjUently  kept  aloof  from  all  immediate  intercourse  with  their 
ellow-dtiieng,  whom  besides  they  did  not  treat  with  much 
fbrbcaranoe.  In  the  year  660  b.c.  Cypselus,  an  opulent 
ciiiien  of  jGolian  descent,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  lower  orders,  overthrew  the  oligarchy  without  much 
ditHculiy,  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  Although 
he  taxed  and  oppressed  the  Dorian  caste  so  much  tut 
many  of  Ihem  wer«  obliged  to  emigrate,  be  seemed  to  have 
p•1s^e!t<ed  the  full  conHdence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  clti- 
tens.  and  always  reigned  without  a  body-guard.  His  son 
Periander,  who  succeeded  to  his  authority,  wcupies  a  veiy 
prominent  place  in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece.  Ho  tras 
much  more  despotic  than  his  predecesaor;  he  had  a  body- 
guard of  300  men,  and  trampled  at  pleasure  upon  the  rights 
of  his  couDlrymcL.  His  reputation  for  wisdom  (by  which 
lusl  understand  tliat  practical  wisdom  which  consists 
eming  men)  procured  him  a  place  among  the  seven 
'  "  '      m  his  death  m  S79  a.c-  bis  power 


devolved  to  one  of  his  relatives,  Psuntnettcatis,  (be  un  of 
Gordias,  who  after  three  years  was  deposed  by  Ihe  Laee- 
dnmonians.  The  former  constitution  was  then  restored, 
hut  doubtless  much  modified,  and  Corinth  remained  an  oli- 
garchical state  Idl  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
B-c.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  which  was  in  some 
measure  brought  about  by  them,  the  Corinthians  were 
staunch  supporters  of  the  I^cednmonians,  and  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Athens.  About  394  b.c.  a  democratical  faction 
endeavoured  to  upset  the  aristocracy,  and  to  unite  Corinth 
with  Ar^s,  but  without  any  permanent  success.  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iv.  4.)  Timophanes  re-established  the  monarchies! 
form  of  government  by  means  of  the  mercenaries  which  he 
(»mmanded ;  but  he  was  soon  removed  by  assassination. 
(Arislot.  Polit.  V.  6 ;  Com.  Ntfpos,  Timol,  c  i. :  Plutarch, 
Tirruil,  iv.)  Like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  Corinth  felt 
the  inBuence  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  Macedonians  under  Antigoniu,  but  liberated  oy  Aratu^i 
(Pausan.  ii.  c  S,  $  4.)  The  Orinthians  took  the  lead  in 
the  Achrean  confederacy,  and  were  at  first  allies  of  the 
Romans  (Pausan.  vii.c  S,  i  3);  but  at  last  the  temptations 
held  out  by  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  pretext  fur 
nished  by  some  insults  which  the  Corinthians  had  offered 
to  the  Roman  embassy  (Strabo,  p.  3B1X  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion and  plunder  of  the  town  by  L.  Muramius.  in  146  b.c-. 
according  to  an  express  decree  of  the  Roman  senate.  (Liv. 
Epil.  Hi.)  Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed,  but  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  to  Rome,  and 
contributed  lo  encourage  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Italy 
(Slrabo,  p.  381.)  Cormth  was  restored  by  Julius  Ctesar 
about   100  vears   after   its    conquest   by   Mummius,    and 

Sipled  with  freedmen,  who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  k 
Ionia.  When  Pausanias  visited  Corinth  in  the  second 
centu^  of  onr  ara,  there  were  still  many  fine  buildings, 
and  outer  monuments  of  the  fbrmer  splendour  of  the  city- 
(Pausan.  ii.  c.  I,  j  7.)  There  now  remains  httle  but  the 
ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  probably  the  oldest  existing  spe- 
cimeo  of  that  style. 

The  colonies  of  Corinth  were  very  numeroiuj  but,  as  haa 
been  justly  remarked  by  Miiller  iDoriaru,  u,  c  6,  $  ">. 
they  were  all  sent  out  from  Lechteum,  and  confined  to  seas 
west  of  the  isthmys.  The  most  celebrated  were  Syracuse 
and  Corcyra.  Potidtea,  in  Pallene,  however,  is  an  exception 
to  M  tiller's  remark. 

Its  wealth  and  the  confluence  of  merchants  from  all  part* 
favoured  everything  which  ministered  to  the  giatiQcatiun 
of  the  senses;  and  both  architecture  and  the  other  fine 
arts  were,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  auc- 
crsafully  cultivated  in  this  wealthy  emporium.  (Pindar, 
Oiyrnp.  xiii,  25—31.) 

The  Corinthian  territory  is  fertile  and  well  watered.  The 
fountain  Peirene,  on  the  Acrocorinlhus,  was  celebrated  by 
the  ptiets  (Strabo,  p.  379)  ;  hut  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  th« 
inhabitants  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the  springs  in  thb 
town,  that  they  induced  the  emperor  to  supply  them  with 
water  from  the  Stymplulus  by  means  otan  aqueduct 
twenty  miles  long.  The  modem  name  Gortbo  is  merely 
an  abbreviation  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  city.  (Leako'* 
Morea,  iii.  p.  262.) 

According  to  the  &ble  Bellerophon  caught  the  wine«Nl 
horse,  Pej^us,  while  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  Pemene 
The  Pegsuus  appears  on  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  aaiiM  of 
its  colonies. 
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o'her  of  ihne  ^xp,  fcr  iraldng  op  their  min^  After 
tb  tty  Azy%  hwl  etpimS,  a  depotation  of  fi^ur  leadioi;  .^natorF 
rame  before  hb  tri^f1Jnal,  but  vere  repuUed  vith  threa*>  if 
tl.«fy  «br/ttM  ft^^in  offer  axiTthing  out  uDressenri:*!  tul^ 
iu>— .on. 

On  tbe  leeoDil  day  tbe  vhole  bodf  of  pnebts  and  zv^n 
came  in  their  offinal  garb  and  implorea  him,  but  in  \ain. 
On  the  third  and  last  daj  which  ne  had  allowed  them  he 
intended  to  lead  his  army  a|^nst  the  Hty,  but  another  ex- 
pedirnt  was  tried*  and  soeceeded.  The  noblest  matrons  of 
tbe  eity,  led  by  Vettiria,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  his 
Wife  Volnmnia,  who  held  her  little  children  by  the  ha^d,came 
to  hi4  tent.  Their  lamentations  at  last  prevafled  on  his  almost 
unbeiMliD(^  revilotion,  and,  addressing  his  mother,  he  said 
Vt;h  a  fl'/od  of  tean, '  fake  then  thr  conntry  instead  of  me, 
s.nre  this  is  thy  f  boire.*  The  embassy  departed ;  and  dis- 
mi«*ing  his  tyrrv^  he  retnmed  and  lired  among  the  Volcsi 
to  a  great  age.  According  to  another  account  he  was 
mtirdered  by  nftttie  of  the  VoUci,  who  were  indignant  at  his 
witbdrawint;  from  the  attack. 

After  his  death  however  the  Koman  women  wore 
r;  ouming  for  him  as  they  had  done  for  some  former  heroes. 
Tbe  public  (rratitude  for  the  patriotic  services  of  Volumnia 
vrcre  acknowledged  by  a  temple,  which  was  erected  to 
Female  Fortune.  Shakspeare  nas  founded  his  play  of  *Co- 
riolanus'  on  certain  parts  of  the  legend. 

(Diony^ius  HalicamaAfeensis,  viii. ;  Plutarch,  L\fe  qf 
CnrirJanus;  Livius  ii.,  33—40;  FlonuL,  11:  Niebuhr*s 
//m/.  of  Borne,  voL  iL,  pp.  234—243.) 

CORK,  botanically  considered,  is  the  soft  elastic  bark  of 
a  kind  of  oak  inhabiting  Spain  and  Portugal.  [Quebci's.] 
The  bark  of  all  trea«  consists  of  a  parenchymatous  or  soft 
cellular  substance,  and  of  a  harder  ligneous  tubular  tissue: 
in  m^ist  speries  the  latter  is  mos»t  abundant ;  in  the  cork 
the  former  constitutes  the  ma<^s  of  the  bark,  and  hence  its 
elastimtyand  the  facility  with  which  it  is  cut  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  howcTor  it  is  first  generated,  the  bark  of 
the  cork-tree  is  far  less  elastic  than  it  becomes  subse- 
qnentiy ;  which  is  owing  to  its  con>isting  in  tbe  fust  in- 
stance of  a  larije  proportion  of  woody  matter.  When  tbe 
httcr  is  once  formed,  which  takes  place  in  the  first  year  of 
tt<t  growth,  it  ne%'cr  increases,  however  long  the  bark  may 
r^'inain  in  a  li\ing  state ;  but  the  parenchymatous  substance 
will  ^0  on  flowing  as  long  as  the  bark  is  alive,  a  provision 
of  nature  connected  with  the  annual  increase  in  diameter  of 
v'Mid  and  the  necessity  of  the  bark  giving  way  to  the  pres- 
sure from  within.  If  the  growth  of  the  paiendiyma  is 
prolonged  and  rapid,  a  corky  sidistance  is  the  necessair 
coriMf^ucnce,  as  in  certain  kinds  of  elms,  the  common  oak 
itM'lf.  and  many  otlier  trees;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  any 
Kiiro|)cnn  tree  m  such  cxce?s  as  in  the  cork.  As  soon  as 
the  bark  dies  it  of  course  ceases  to  grow,  and  then,  not 
ili»J<'nding  as  it  is  pressed  uiKin  from  within,  it  falls  off'  in 
flak<»s  which  correspond  to  the  layers  that  are  formed  an- 
nual iy.  Tlie^  flakes  are  the  layers  of  cork  which  the 
R,  aniards  collect  under  the  name  of  the  outer  bark,  while 
\Kr  inner  living  bark  is  or  rather  should  be  spared.  We 
nui  told,  however,  by  Captain  S.Cook,  that  recently  the 
B|>afiiards  have  committed  the  inconcei\'able  absurdity  of 
stripping  off  the  inner  bark  also,  although  it  is  of  no  value 
exi-«-|>t  for  tanning,  and  although  its  removal  of  course  de- 
stroys the  trees.  The  ^ame  intelligent  observer  states  that 
thr  rork-trec  occurs  in  Spain  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Ticrra  Caliente,  but  is  most  abdndant  in  Catalonia 
and  Valencia*  whence  the  principal  exports  have  been  made. 
Cik  apj €!ani  to-be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  corlex. 

CXmK  TRADJE.    [Bakk.] 

CORK,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Munster 
m  Irrland,  bounded  ou  tbe  north  by  the  counties  of  Lime- 
ri«  k  and  Tiopcrary,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Waterford, 
on  the  Miutli  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
county  of  Kerr}-.  It  lies  between  51°  27'  and  52"  1.3' 
N.  lat^  nearlv  under  the  same  parallels  with  South 
W.ilc4,  ond  IS  by  much  the  largest  county  in  IreUind.  Its 
griMtrst  length  from  Youghall  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of 
lUv  Ketmiaro  river  on  the  west,  is  93  Irish  or  110  English 
milcH ;  and  iU  greatest  breadth  from  the  Old  Head  of  Kin- 
sale  upon  the  south  to  Charleville  on  the  north,  is  44  Irisih 
or  56  Rnulmh  milrs.*  The  area  is  estimated  at  2654^ 
w^iore  statute  miles,  or  l,698.fc<H2  English  acres ;  but  this 
eittiraato  is  nut  to  bo  depended    on   for   accuracy:  the 


•  Th#M  m0ftmmmu  w*  ^n  fton  IhritlL    Doctor  Bmulbit  m»kn  tlie 
li7SJiUk«rMlCagUal»aU«i  «•«  iIm  trndtb  M  IcISh  or  7i4  KagUuli 


indentations  of  the  eottt  firom  Yotighall  to  Kemnm  gire  a 
raas^-line  of  about  200  miles.  Population  in  IS21»  629,7  &(> ; 
;n  1%31,  70.V16. 

Tre  chief  monnfain  groupss  which  with  bogs  and  anpro^ 
fi table  lands  occupy  upwards  of  tv»3-i::ri:li>  of  the  entire 
surface,  may  be  considered  as  carets  of  the  main  ridge 
which  separates  Cork  from  Kerry.  This  ridge,  the  souther  n 
extremity  of  which  separates  Bajitry  Bay  from  the  ri\er  uf 
Kenmare,  runs  N.N.E.and  S.S.W.,  and  on  the  sidetowarrls 
Cork  ^ends  off  numerous  lateral  elevations.  Of  these  the 
two  chief  are  tbe  ranges  iKirtb  and  south  of  the  valley  ^ti 
the  Lee,  which  river  divides  the  county  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  The  n'^rthem  range,  which  is  by  much  tlie 
more  extensive,  consists  of  the  almost  continuous  groups  <>( 
the  ^Tu^kerry,  Boggra,  andNagles  mountains,  andstretch<>o 
in  a  uniform  direction  from  the  Kerry  boundary  on  ur.c 
side  of  tbe  county,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  borders  of 
Waterford  on  the  other.  The  Shehy  group,  which  fornix 
the  soulheni  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Lee,  run^^ 
a  much  shorter  distance  from  tbe  main  lidge;  but  the 
upland  countrv'  of  Kinalmeaky,  into  which  it  subsidi^, 
prolongs  tlie  elevation  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  Boggra  range  across  the  entire  extent  of  the 
coimty,  from  Dunmanwav  on  tbe  west  to  the  hi^h 
grounds  above  Cork  and  Passage  on  the  east  North  aud 
south  of  this  central  valley  are  the  districts  which  form  the 
basins  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Bandon ;  the  former  in- 
cluded between  the  mountains  of  Limerick  and  Upperary, 
and  the  Boggra  groups ;  and  the  latter  between  the  Shehy 
range  and  those  elevations  which  rise  southward  towards 
the  sea  coast  These  three  principal  valleys  are  nearly  sym- 
metrically situated,  and  their  respective  rivers  run  very 
neariy  parallel  to  one  another,  their  general  course  being 
from  west  to  east :  all  have  their  rise  among  the  eastern  de> 
clivities  of  the  Kerry  ridge,  and  each,  as  it  approaches  the 
termination  of  its  course,  takes  a  southward  direction  for 
some  miles  before  entering  the  sea.  In  like  manner  each 
is  naturally  navigable  throughout  this  latter  portion  of  it2> 
course,  as  the  Blackwater  from  Youghall  at  its  mouth  to 
CappoQuin ;  the  Lee  from  the  sea  to  Cork ;  and  the  Bandun 
from  Kinsale  at  its  mouth  to  Inishonan.  The  Blackwater 
is  by  n)uch  the  largest  river  of  the.  three,  and  drains  a  pro 
portionately  greater  extent  of  country.  The  bogs  and  waste 
lands  lie  among  the  mountain  groups  described ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  countv  is  well  tilled  and  productive,  parti- 
cularly along  the  banks 4)f  the  rivers  enumerated,  and  in 
the  districts  included  between  their  embouchures. 

Beginning  from  the  east,  the  harbour  of  Youghall  has  a 
tolerable  anchorage  in  six  fathoms  water  without  the  bar. 
where  vessels  may  wait  the  tide,  which  gives  twenty  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar  at  neaps.  Three  leagues  south  is  a  good 
anchorage  and  fishing  groimd,  in  five  to  twelve  fathoms 
water  at  Ring  Point  From  this  the  coast  is  rocky,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extensive  strand  of  Ballyootton  Bay.  to 
the  entrance  of  Cork  harbour  four  leagues  farther  we^r. 
This  harbour  is  so  commodious,  says  Smith,  that  it  vnll 
admit  the  largest  vessels  at  any  time  of  the  tide  without 
striking  sail,  and  has  a  land-locked  anchorage  in  ten 
fathoms  water  in  some  places,  and  in  seven  fathoms*  water 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  On  the  shoalest  part 
of  the  bar  are  thirty  feet  water  at  ebb-tide.  From  this  west- 
ward to  Kinsale  harbour  the  coast  is  rocky  and  dangerous. 
The  harbour  of  Kinsale  has  thirtv  feet  of  water  on  the  bar, 
and  anchorage  within  in  seven  fatnoms ;  but  it  is  not  so  capa- 
cious as  that  of  Cork.  There  is  also  good  anchorage  in  any 
denth  of  water  on  both  sides  of  the  promontory  to  the  wot 
called  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  The  Day  of  Courtma&herrv, 
next  west,  is  fit  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  but  exposed.  Clogh- 
nakilty  harbour  is  encumbered  with  a  bar,  on  which  are 
only  two  fathoms'  water  at  full  sea,  and  vessels  embaved 
here  are  in  considerable  danger.  The  harbour  of  Glanff^irr 
has  fourteen  to  tliirty  feet  m  water  in  its  channel,  and  a 
landlocked  anchorage.  Castlehaven  Creek  has  safe  an 
chorage  in  fourteen  feet ;  and  Baltimore  Bay  pretty  go«.Nl 
in  six  fathoms.  Baltimore  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  m( 
an  extensive  bay,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cape  Clear  Island, 
and  on  the  west  by  Mixen  Head :  it  contains  the  sevenkl 
minor  bays  of  Baltimore,  Roaring  Water,  Crookhaveu  an  J 
Inisherkin,  in  all  of  which  merchant  vessels  may  find  an- 
chorage. West  from  Mizen  Head  the  bay  of  Dunxnanu% 
runs  inland  twelve  miles  in  a  north-east  direction,  with  ten 
to  thirty  fathoms  of  water  throughout,  and  no  bar ;  hut  it  i» 
little  firequented,  in  consequence  of  the  contiguity  of  Banirv 
Bay,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  mounfaint^ua 
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proraontory  Unninitmg  in  Ifintorbana  or  SUeep's  Head. 
Bantry  Bay  is  forty  fathoms  deep  al  tlM  mouth,  twenty-six 
miles  long,  and  from  three  to  five  miks  broad.  Bear  Island 
at  its  entrance  protects  it  from  the  south-westerly  swell, 
and  affords  the  land-locked  anchorage  of  Bearhaven  in  ten 
to  sixteen  fathoms'  water,  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
vessels.  Furth^  up,  Whiddy  Island  incloses  the  minor  bays 
of  Bantry  and  GlengarifT,  the  latter  much  celebrated  for  the 
magnifioence  of  its  scenery :  it  is  calculated  that  all  the 
shipping  of  Earope  could  ride  secure  in  this  noble  harbour. 
Bearhaven  has  been  proposed  as  a  station  for  packet-ships 
to  North  America,  in  connexion  with  the  projected  soutn* 
western  line  of  raU-road  from  Dublin. 

Facilities  for  water-carriage  are  confined  to  the  coast: 
the  inland  navigation  of  the  Bandon  is  very  inconsiderable; 
that  portion  of  the  Blaekwater  which  is  navigable  lies  in 
the  county  of  Waterford ;  and  the  traffic  between  Cork  and 
the  sea  is  more  a  harbour  than  a  river  navigation.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  render  the  Bandon  navigable,  from  Dun- 
manway,  near  its  source,  to  Inishonan ;  also  the  Black- 
water,  ftom  Mallow  to  Cappoquin ;  but  neither  design  has 
been  practically  attempteo.  The  only  lakei  in  the  county 
are  two  smaU  but  very  picturesque  sheets  of  water,  near 
the  source  of  the  Lee,  and  some  pools  on  the  coast. 

The  road  to  Dublin,  carried  over  the  eastern  fiank  of 
the  Nagles  mountains  by  Rathcormack,  utiites  the  vallevs 
of  the  Lee  and  the  Blaokwater  from  Cork  to  Fermov.  Tte 
road  from  Cork  to  Mallow,  carried  over  the  western  tiank 
of  the  same  range,  forms  another  line  of  communication 
between  these  valleys,  and  is  used  as  the  post-line  to  Lime- 
rick. Westward  from  Mallow  to  Millstreot,  a  distance  of 
nearly  eighteen  miles,  the  range  of  the  Boggra  mountains 
formed  an  impassable  hairier,  until,  in  1823,  permission 
was  obtained  from  government  to  make  a  road  through  the 
centre  of  this  group  at  an  expense  of  about  10,000^,  ono- 
half  to  be  levied  by  county  presentments,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  This 
road  has  now  been  open  for  several  years,  and  saves  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  of  the  Blaekwater  a  distance  of  fully 
twenty  miles  Irish  On  every  journey  to  and  from  the  Cork 
market  It  also  supplies  an  easy  means  of  transit  for  fuel 
to  the  low  countries,  both  north  and  south.  Before  this 
road  was  opened,  the  only  means  of  procuring  fuel  from  the 
upland  bogs  was  on  the  backs  of  small  horses,  or  of  men 
and  women.  Other  new  roads  have  been  made  at  the  public 
expense  within  the  county  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Clogh- 
nakilty,  Bandon,  Skibbereen  and  Courtmaiiherry.  Prior  to 
the  year  1829,  a  great  part  of  the  north-western  district  of 
the  county  was  almost  inaccessible.    This  district  formed 

Sart  of  a  tract  of  970  square  miles,  comprised  between  the 
hannon  and  the  Blaekwater,  which  up  to  the  year  1822 
had  contained  no  road  passable  for  horsemen  in  wet  wea- 
ther. '  The  entire  district  must  have  remained  neglected 
by  the  hand  of  civilization  from  the  perio^l  at  which  its 
antient  proprietors,  the  later  Earls  of  Desmond,  had  been 
disposseasea  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.*  (Report  on  tJ^e 
Crown  Lands  qf  Poble  (JKeffe^  22  March,  1831.)  The 
whole  district  contained  but  two  resident  landed  proprietors, 
whose  houses  were  distant  38^  miles  from  one  another.  Tlie 
inhabitants  were  poor  and  ignorant,  and  the  inaccessible 
nature  of  the  country  made  it  the  asylum  of  smugglei's 
and  outlaws.  Through  the  northern  parts  of  this  district 
seventy-five  miles  of  go^^  ^^^^  were  made  by  government 
in  the  years  1823—9.  The  consequencos  were  an  immediate 
increase  of  industry  and  produce,  and  a  very  rapid  improve- 
ment in  morals  and  intelligence.  Still  there  remained  the 
southern  portion  of  the  district,  compnsing  128,000  acres 
in  the  north-west  of  Cork  through  which  no  road  had  yet 
been  carried.  To  open  up  this'  tract,  a  road  was  projected 
in  1829,  from  Castle  Island  in  the  countv  of  Kerry  east- 
ward, so  as  to  meet  the  lately-constructed  Boggra  road  at 
its  tennmus  on  the  Blaekwater,  by  which  a  communication 
would  be  opened  between  Castle  Island  and  Mallow,  which 
would  shorten  the  distance  from  the  former  town  to  Cork  bv 
twenty-two  miles.  A  second  line,  connecting  this  road  with 
the  post-line  from  Cork  to  Killarney,  was  also  projected,  by 
means  of  which  Killarney  would  have  a  direct  communica- 
tion through  Mallow  with  Waterford.  About  the  same 
time,  a  tract  of  9000  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  unopened 
district  escheated  to  the  crown.  Possession  being  obtained 
of  5000  acres,  the  attention  of  government  was,  in  January, 
1831,  directed  to  fhe  best  means  of  improving  the  wretched 
tenantry  found  occupying  the  estate.  It  was  found  that 
the  projected  road  from  CSostlc  Island  would  cross  the  head 


of  the  Blaekwater  williiii  the  estate^  and  that  flie  viomity  of 
the  ridge  would  be  an  eligible  site  for  a  village.  The  vil 
lage  of  King  William's  Town  has  accordingly  been  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Griffith :  it  consists  of  a 
carman's  inn,  a  model  farm-house,  a  few  suitable  houses 
for  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  labourers,  and  a  large  school- 
house.  The  estate,  which,  on  its  reversion,  *  was  saturated 
with  water,  and  covered  with  thick  matted  beds  of  moss, 
rushes,  and  heath,  the  growth  of  ages,'  unfenced,  unmanured, 
and  inaccessible,  is  now  to  a  great  extent  drained  and 
divided  into  well-fenced  forms  for  grazing  and  tillage,  to 
which  the  newly-opened  road  affords  a  ready  supply  of  lime 
for  manure,  as  well  as  a  convenient  means  for  carriage  of 
produce  to  market.  The  condition  of  the  tenantry  is  rapidly 
improving,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  complete  success 
attending  these  benevolent  exertions  of  the  government 
Up  to  the  12th  February,  1833,  the  amount  granted  by  tlie 
Treasury  for  the  improvement  of  these  estates  was  6500/. 
The  estimate  for  the  Castle  Island  and  Mallow,  and  Kil- 
larney and  Mallow  roads,  was  23,812/.  l«.  2^.:  of  this 
amount  goveniment  defrayed  17,000/.  A  sum  has  also 
been  advanced  by  the  present  Board  of  Works,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  road  from  Glengariff  to  Killarney,  across 
the  ridge  of  the  Bantry  mountains.  The  remaining  roads  of 
the  county  are  under  the  control  of  the  Grand  Jury.  A  rail- 
road has  been  projected  from  Cork  to  Passage,  where  there 
is  a  much  frequented  ferry  between  the  mainland  and  Cove. 

The  climate  is  moist  but  genial  in  the  south  and  east. 
The  annual  average  of  rain  at  Cork  for  the  eleven  years  pre- 
ceding 1748  was  38*  i26  inches.  The  wind  blows  between 
south  and  north-west  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
year. 

From  the  east  of  Limerick  and  south  of  Tipperary  the 
limestone  field  extends  towards  the  Blaekwater,  which  it 
skirts  for  a  part  of  its  course  on  both  sides  between  Mallow 
and  Fermoy,  until  overlaid  by  the  shale  and  sandstone 
beds  of  the  Munster  coal  district,  which  occupy  the 
whole  extent  of  the  uncultivated  country  described 
above.  The  limestone  again  occurs  in  stripes  along  the 
valley  of  the  Lee,  and  occupies  the  basin  on  which  the  city 
of  Cork  is  built,  from  whioL  it  stretches  eastward  in  two 
parallel  belts  across  the  low  sandstone  country  to  the  banks 
of  the  Blaekwater.  The  Boggra  and  Nagles  ranges  consist 
of  sandstone,  which  rock  prevails  throughout  the  district 
watered  by  the  Lee.  South  of  the  Lee,  the  slate-clay,  on 
which  the  sandstone  rests,  crops  out  in  longitudinal  strata 
that  have  a  uniform  direction  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  and  a 
prevalent  dip  to  the  S.E.  This  rock,  varying  from  the  hard- 
est grit  to  clayey  rubble,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
soutnern  portion  of  the  county  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lee 
to  the  mountains  of  Bear  and  Bantry,  where  its  elevations 
attain  an  altitude  of  above  2500  feet.  Among  these  are 
some  peaks  of  quartz  formation^  of  which  the  most  remark 
able  is  Sugarloaf-hill,  which  rises  over  the  bay  of  Glenga- 
riff.  The  veins,  which  occupy  many  of  the  fissures  of  this 
rock,  abound  in  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese. 

The  soil  of  the  coal  district  on  the  north-west  is  cSd,  stiif, 
and  moory.  In  the  north-east,  where  limestone  abounds, 
it  is  warm  and  friable.  Alon^  the  valley  of  the  Lee  is  a 
red,  crumbly,  and  heavy  soil,  which  requires  considerable  ma- 
nuring with  lime  or  sea  dand.  Throughout  the  schistose 
formations,  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Lee,  the  earth  is  gene- 
rally dry  and  sandy,  requiring  much  dun^  to  make  it  bear 
corn.  Marl,  fullers'  earth,  and  clay  for  brick  kilns  and  pot- 
teries, are  found  in  considerable  abundance.  The  best  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  county  are  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
basins  of  the  Blaekwater  and  the  Lee,  and  the  low  district 
included  between  their  embouchures.  The  system  of  agri- 
culture in  these  districts  is  good.  There  is  a  large  resident 
proprietary,  and  every  evidence  of  wealth  and  comfort,  l^e 
remainder  of  the  county,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  and  gentlemen's  demesnes,  presents  a  strong  con- 
trast. The  extreme  west  is  barren  from  one  extremity  of 
the  boundarv  line  to  the  other.  The  transverse  ranges  of 
moorland  and  bog  are  totally  unreclaimed,  and  the  popula- 
tion on  their  borders  are  poor  and  ignorant  The  county  is, 
nevertheless,  improving :  this  improvement  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  construction  of  roads  by  the  government. 

The  county  comprehends  22  baronies,  one  county  of  a  city, 
and  sundry  corporate  districts.  Duhallow,  Orrery  and  Kil  • 
more,  Fermoy,  Condons  and  Clongibbona,  occupy  the  district 
of  the  Blaekwater,  enumerating  from  west  to  east.  West 
Muskerrv,  East  Muskerry,  Barretts,  Barrvmore,  Kilnatal 
loon,  and  Imokilly«  occupy  the  diitnot  of  the  Lee  in  ^ 
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same  order.  Bear,  Bantry,  West  Oarberry,  west  and  east 
dhrisions,  East  Carberry,  west  and  east  divisions ;  Ibaune 
and  Barryroe,  Couicies,  Kinnalmeaky,  Kinnalea,  Kinsale, 
and  Kerrycurrihy,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  county  in 
like  manner  on  the  south. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  county  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
and  the  liberties  of  Youghali  and  Mallow.  Other  corpo- 
rate towns  have  liberties,  but  not  extensive  enough  to  come 
under  this  di\'ision. 

Cork  county  lies  .within  the  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
Ro5»s,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  in  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  and 
contamed,  in  1792,  269  paribhes  and  105  churches. 

The  county  was  formerly  represented  by  26  members 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  of  whom  ti^o  were  returned  by 
the  county,  and  a  like  number  by  the  city  of  Cork  and 
each  of  the  following  boroughs :  Kinsale,  Youghali, 
Bandon,  Mallow,  IXineraile,  Rathcormack,  Middleton, 
Charleville,  Castlemartyr,  Baltimore  and  Cloghnakilty. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  Doneraile  and  Rathcormack, 
still  possess  charters  of  incorporation,  and  are  governed  by 
corporate  authorities. 

W  ith  the  exception  of  Cork,  Bandon,  and  Youghali,  these 
boroughs,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  lost  their  privilege  of 
representation.  The  representation  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament is  now  confined  to  two  members  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Cork,  one  for  Bandon,  and  one  for  Youghali. 
The  total  amount  of  Union  compensations  was  150,0(^0/. 
The  other  places  of  importance  in  the  county  are  Bantry 
(population  4275);  Cove  (pop.  6966);  Dunmanway  (pop.* 
2738) ;  Skibbereen  (pop.  4430) ;  Mitehelstown  (pop.  3545) ; 
Fcrmoy(pop.  2557);  Kanturk  (pop.  1349);  Newmarket 
(pop.  1437);  Cloyne  (pop.  2227);  Millstreet  (pop.  1935); 
Macroom  (pop.  2058) ;  ButteVant  (pop.  1 536). 

The  principal  cop))er-mines  in  Ireland  are  situated  at 
Allahies,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Skibbereen.  They  were 
first  worked  in  1814,  and  now  give  employment  to  about 
1 5(i0  people.  The  ore  contains  from  55  to  65  per  cent,  of 
copper.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  the  ashes  of  a  bog  im- 
pres^nnted  with  copper  yielded  a  considerable  return  until 
b  urncd  out.    A  deposit  of  manganese  is  worked  with  good 


profit  on  the  same  coast.  Veins  of  sulphate  of  barytcs 
occur  v»  the  neighbourhood  of  Bantry,  and  specimens  of 
asbestos  have  been  procured  at  Bearhaven.  The  cou\  tf 
the  district  of  the  Blackwater  is  anthracite  or  blind  (t)ui. 
The  chief  workings  are  at  Clonbannon  and  Dromagh,  near 
the  crown  estate,  where  there  is  a  good  home  consumption 
at  the  distilleries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  district  i>, 
however,  still  too  inaccessible  to  encourage  extensive  opera- 
tions. There  is  abundance  of  iron  ore,  if  cOal  could  be  hail 
for  smelting.  While  the  county  was  well  wooded  iron  work'^ 
were  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  East  India 
(]!ompany  had  iron  works  on  the  Bandon  in  1612,  and  paid 
7000/.  for  a  tract  of  wood  for  their  furnaces.  About  the 
year  1632,  the  Earl  of  Oork  had  in  his  various  bloomeries 
1000  tons  of  bar  and  20,000  tons  of  pig  iron;  besides  r^oo 
tons  drawn  out  and  facetted  into  rods.  Bar-iron  was  at 
that  time  worth  18/.  per  ton. 

The  export  of  produce  is  the  principal  trade:  30,000  fir 
kins  of  butter,  value  about  50,000/.,  are  annually  brought 
to  market  from  the  western  district ;  but  a  considerable 
part  of  this  is  supplied  from  the  borders  of  Kerry  and  Lime- 
rick. Tlie  following  abstract  exhibits  the  quantities  of 
grain  sold  at  some  of  the  principal  market  towns  in  the 
year  1835:— 

Barrela  of  Wheat      Barrelo  of  Bailey         BaneU  ofOaU 
of  80  atone.  of  16  atone.  of  14  stone 


Cork  .      .      . 
Bantry     .     . 
Marroom 
Dunmanway 
Fermoy   .     . 
Mitehelstown 
Kanturk 
Kinsale    . 
Middleton     • 


82,338 
8,453 
3,263 
9,741 

56,330 

8,900 
12.493 


.64,294 
200 

578 

12,360 

1,250 

100 

1,320 

30,225 


130,826 

3,421 

12,000 

34,384 

3,429 

550 

7,306 


No  returns  from  Skibbereen,  Cloghnakilty,  Bandon,  Mai 
low,  Charleville,  and  Youghali. 

The  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  at  one  time  flou- 
rished in  several  towns  of  this  county;  but  trade  in  the»c 
branches  has  for  many  years  back  been  languishing. 


Tabls  of  Population. 


Date. 

How  aaceriained. 

• 

No  of 
hoiuca. 

• 

1 

>. 

FamtUea  not  In- 
cluded in  pre- 
oeding  classea. 

1 

£ 

ToUl. 

1  792 
1813 
IH'21 
IbSl 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort 
Under  Act  of  1812      .     . 
Under  Act  55  G.  111.,  c.  120 
Under  Act  I  Wm.  IV.,  c  19 

68,639 

91,447 

103,279 

106,893 

•  • 

115,959 
118,356 

•  • 

•  • 

81,623 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

16,531 

•  • 

•  • 

20,212 

•  ■ 

3-1 4.1 72 
348.402 

•  • 

315,614 
355,314 

343,000 
523.936 
629.7^6 
703,716 

Cbrk  is  the  a.«size  town.  The  county  gaol,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  is  considered  the  most 
pet  feet  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  There  ar^  seven- 
teen bridewells  in  t\ie  other  principal  towns.  Quarter  ses- 
sions are  held  twice  a  year  at  Banaon,  and  once  at  Skibbe- 
reen and  Bantry  respectively.  The  number  of  the  consta- 
bulary in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  1st  January,  1836,  was 
15  chief  constables,  85  constables,  426  suboonstables,  and 
17  horse  do.:  total  expence  for  1835,  19,807/.  15#.  5(1,  of 
which  9334/.  1 2«.  was  chargeable  against  the  county. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  English,  Cork  was  a  separate 
kingdom,  of  which  the  princes  were  the  Mac-Carthys.  The 
antient  kingdom  of  (Jork  included,  besides  the  present 
county,  a  considerable  ttart  in  Kerry  and  Limerick.  It 
M'a»  divided  into  Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  on  the  west; 
Muskerry,  a  part  of  Ormond,  or  West  Munster,  on  the 
noiih-east,  and  Carber>*  on  the  south-west.  In  all  these 
district  the  Mac-Carthys  were  the  most  powerful.  The 
native  families  next  in  imnortance  were,  in  Desmond,  the 
0*SuUivans;  in  Carbery,  the  O* Donovans,  and  O'Driscols ; 
and  in  Muskerry.  the  0*Learys  on  the  south*west;  the 
O'Lehans  (from  whom  Castle  Lyons)  on  the  south-east, 
the  Mac-I>onoh<(s  on  the  north-west,  and  the  0*Keefes 
on  the  north-east.  In  1172  Dermod  Mac-Carthy,  king  of 
Cork,  swore  fealty  to  King  Henry  II.,  but  he  broke  his  en- 
gagements ten  vears  afterwards  by  falling  on  the  English 
iiudiT  Raymond  Le  Gross  by  land,  while  his  ally.  Gilbert, 
fM>n  of  Targe«ius,  with  a  lleet  of  35  sail  from  Cork,  attacked 
Svl  Strongbow  by  sea  atDungarvao.    His  kingdom,  thus 


forfeited,  was  bestowed  by  King  Henry,  in  1 1 77.  on  Robert 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Milo  de  Cogan.  The  city  of  Cork  with 
the  cantred  adjoining  was  reserved  to  the  king.  Of  the 
thirty-one  cantreds  couveved  by  the  king's  grant,  Cogati 
and  Fitz-Stephen  obtainea  possession  of  seven,  lying  licar 
the  city,  which  they  divided,  the  three  eastward  cantreds 
falling  to  Fitz-Stephen*s  lot  and  the  four  westward  to  Or- 
gan's. On  the  remaining  24  cantreds  they  levied  rents 
from  the  native  princes.  Fitz-Stephen  dying  without  issue, 
his  grant  went  chietly  to  the  famiUesof  Barry  and  Iloche. 
Cogan's  share  falling  ultimately  to  coheiresses,  was  divided 
among  Robert  deCarew,  Patrick  de  Courcey,  and  Mauricv 
Fitz Thomas  (Fitz  John  Fitz Thomas  Fitz-Gerald),  who  ^a^ 
created  earl  of  Desmond  in  1329.  The  estates  of  this  la>t 
family  were  further  increased  by  large  grants  from  R<ibon 
Fitz-Geoffrey  0>gan,  who  had  intruded  on  the  portions  of  i  he 
Carews  and  De  Courceys  in  1438;  so  that  the  eighth  ojrl 
of  Desmond  found  himself  in  possession  of  almost  the  cntir  «.- 
kingdom  of  Cork ;  but  assuming  to  himself  the  right  <*( 
levying  separate  exactions  on  the  king's  subjects,  id^'er  the 
Irish  manner,  was  attainted  of  treason  and  beheadcil  at 
Drogheda,  15th  February.  1467  Nevertheless  his  estate ^ 
passed,  and  in  the  person  of  his  descendant  Grerald,  the 
fifteenth  and  last  earl,*  had  grown  to  an  amount  unexaxnplod 
in  the  history  of  private  property  in  Ireland.  They  ex- 
tended uDiA-ard.s  of  150  miles  throughout  the  counties  ui 
Waterford.  (jork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  and  comprehend«*d 
an  area  of  574,626  acres,  according  to  the  rough  cstiiuate 
of  these  times,  the  calculation  seeming  to  have  x«f«fcjiai 
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Uuhment,  58 ;  other  places  of  worship  in  connexion  there- 
with»  26 ;  Roman  Catbolie  ditto,  73;  Presbyterian  ditto,  3; 
other  Protestant  dissenting  ditto,  1 6.  In  the  latter  year  the 
gross  popiiktion  of  the  diocese  was  340»594 ;  of  whom  there 
were  35,229  members  of  the  Established  Churoh,  303,984 
Roman  Catholics.  510  Presbyterians,  and  871  other  Protest- 
ant Dissenters ;  bein^  in  the  proportion  of  1  Protestant  of 
whaterer  denomination  to  8)  Roman  Catholics  nearly. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  in  this  diocese  346  schools, 
edacaling  24,448  young  persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
7^  of  the  entire  population  under  daiiv  instruction ;  in 
which  respect  Cork  stands  19th  among  the  32  dioceses  of 
Ireland,  and  is  on  a  par  with  Dublin.  Of  the  above  schools 
20  were,  in  1834,  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National 
Education. 

The  ibundation  of  this  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  Bair,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  It  became  united  to 
Cloyne,  about  1464,  and  so  continued  till  1586,  when,  to- 
gether with  Cloyne,  it  was  annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Ross, 
and  so  continued  till  1678,  when  these  dioceses  were  again 
divided,  Cork  and  Ross  going  together,  and  Cloyne  sepa- 
rately. By  the  drd  and  4th  Wm.  lY.,  c  37,  these  sees  are 
to  be  again  united,  on  the  united  see  of  Cork  and  Ross  be- 
coming vacant.  (Beaufort's  Memoirs  qf  an  Ecclesiastical 
3fap  oriretand.) 

CORK,  a  city,  the  assixe  town  of  the  coiui^  of  Cork,  in 
the  province  of  Miinbter,  in  Ireland,  situated  in  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lee,  four 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Cork  harbour.  51"*  54'  N.  lat., 
8^  30^  W.  long.  Distant  from  Dublin  124  Irish,  or  158 
Snjdish  miles. 

Ine  cotrntv  of  the  city  consists  of  the  city,  suburbs,  and 
liberties,  and  contains  45,000  statute  acres,  being  a  borough 
subject  to  the  city  magistrates,  and  liable  to  city  taxation. 
There  are  numerous  charters,  of  which  the  earliest  bears 
dace  26th  Henry  IH,  and  the  latest  31st  Geo.  II.  By  char- 
ter 10th  March,  6th  James  I.,  the  city  and  all  the  lands  ex- 
tending from  its  walls,  for  the  circuit  of  three  miles  on  every 
side,  were  erected  into  a  separate  county,  the  bounds  of 
which  were  laid  down  bv  commissioners.  The  suburbs  on 
each  side  of  the  island  were  defined  by  act  53  Geo.  III., 
c  3;  but  since  that  period,  1813,  they  have  extended  con- 
siderably. 

Th0  school  of  St.  Barr  is  supposed  to  have  first  drawn  in- 
habitants to  this  neighbourhood.  The  city  was  walled  in  by 
the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  afterwards  repaired 
by  King  John.  The  situation  was  on  an  island  of  an  oval 
form,  round  which  the  river  ran  in  two  channels ;  beyond 
these  were  narrow  marshes  skirting  steep  banks,  which  sur- 
rounded the  basin  orcupied  by  the  old  town  on  every  side. 
These  marshy  tlats  have  subsequently  been  drained  and 
built  upon,  and  the  city  now  spreads  over  the  high  ground 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  it  would  appear  that  the  suburbs  of  the  oiacity  also  had 
spread  over  these  grounds,  as  a  charter  of  the  second  year 
of  that  reign  recites,  *  that  inasmuch  as  the  suburbs  extend- 
ing a  mile  on  every  \fBit  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by 
Irish  enemies,  the  rent  of  80  marks  a  year  pavable  by  the 
townsmen  to  the  crown  should  be  remitted,  and  the  cocket 
or  customs  of  the  city  should  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  walls,  until  the  inhabitants  should  be  able  to 
go  peaceably  one  mile  outside  the  same.'  During  the 
period  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  Cork  county,  when  the 
Irish  had  overrun  the  possessions  of  the  decayed  Yorkii>t 
nobility,  and  down  even  to  the  time  of  Blizabeth,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  hved  as  if  in  «  state  of  continual  siege, 
never  venturing  beyond  their  walls  except  in  numerous 
bodies,  nor  daring  to  marry  out  their  daughters  into  the 
country^  'but  contracting  one  with  another  among  them- 
selves, whereby  all  the  citizens  were  related  in  some  degree 
or  another.*    (Camden.) 

About  1G20  Cork  was  counted  the  fourth  city  of  Ireland, 
iH'ing  inferior  both  to  WateHord  and  Limerick.  From  its  low 
situation  Cork  can  never  be  a  phioe  of  defensive  strength. 
TIio  only  severe  siege  it  ever  endured  was  in  1690,  when 
held  by  Governor  Mao  Eligott,  with  six  Irish  regiments,  for 
James.    The  siege  was  conducted  by  tl^  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, with  whom  were  the  dukes  ofWirtemberg  and  Graf- 
ton (natural  son  of  Charles  ILX  with  a  force  of  about  10,000 
foot  and  1200  horse.    The  town  held  out  for  five  days;  and 
the  Bng^iah  had  lost  a  eonsidarable  number,  among 
I  was  the  daka  of  Qnflon,  the  gairiaon  siurendered 
boiMn  of  war.    Tha  city  haa  enlarged  rapidly  since 


the  beginning  of  the  lail  eentiuy,  and  oontiinMa  to  extend, 
although  not  so  rapidly  as  during  the  time  of  the  late  war 
wliich  was  very  beneficial  to  (3ork  m  a  kx^d  pomt  of  view. 

Cork  is  governed  by  a  coouaon  oouncil,  conaiating  of  the 
mayor,  two  sherifib,  reconler,  and  as  many  aldermen  as  with 
these  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty-four.  A  cor- 
porate combination  which  originated  about  seventy  years 
ago,  under  the  name  of  the  Friendly  Cliib,  operates  to  the 
unflur  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  Out  cf  2665  fVec- 
men,  tiiere  were  in  1833  only  73  Roman  Catholics.  The 
freemen  are  exempt  from  ikying  tythea.  Of  the  whole 
number,  1593  were  non-readents,  cSf  whom  the  majority 
had  been  created  by  speoisl  favour  of  the  Common  Uoun- 
cil.  The  average  income  of  the  corporation  is  6237^  per 
annum,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  merely  municipal 
expenditure ;  but  by  Grand  Jury  presentments,  and  other- 
wise, a  sum  of  about  54,000/.  per  annum  is  disposed  of  at 
the  discretion  of  the  corporate  authorities. 

The  port  and  harbour  of  Cork  are  under  the  regulation 
of  a  Bc^rd  of  Commissioners,  acting  under  1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  52, 
the  nominees  of  the  corporation.  Receipts  and  expenditure 
as  follows : — 

1830  Dr.  7872/.  9s.  3dL         Cr.  8388*.    Of.  Od 

1831  8172     8     2  8015      4     3 

1832  6855     3     4  7236     11     2| 

The  paving,  Ughting,  and  cleansing  of  the  city  lie  with 
Wide  Street  Commissioners,  originally  appointed  by  6rb 
Greo.  III.,  c.  24,  modified  by  subsequent  and  local  acta.  The 
annual  expense  for  lighting  was,  in  1833,  3200/.;  and  for 
paving,  repairing,  widening,  8cc.,  of  streets,  5600/^  of  which 
2800/.  is  defrayed  by  the  county  at  large.  Iliis  board  ih 
likewise  under  corporate  control.  It  receives  its  income 
by  Grand  Jury  presentments. 

The  supply  or  water  is  regulated  by  a  Pipe  Water  Com- 
pany incoiporated  under  several  acta,  of  which  the  last  was 
26  Geo.  in.,  c.  38.  A  fourth  part  of  the  shares  belong  to 
the  corporation.  The  charge  to  the  inhabitants  b  two 
guineas  per  annum  per  house.  There  are  no  public  foun- 
tains.   Receipts  of  the  company  for  1833,  1577?.  5*.  Bd. 

The  Grand  Jury  which  presents  ,for  the  public  expen- 
diture is  nominated  by  the  sheriffii :  a  sum  of  about  29,000/. 
is  annually  presented,  all  of  which, with  the  exception  of  tho 
income  of  tnc  Wide  Street  Board,  is  disposea  of  by  the 
Grand  Jury.  There  is  no  municipal  police,  nor  night  watch 
of  any  kind.  The  turnkey's  employed  in  the  goal  and 
bridewell,  twenty-live  in  number,  are  the  only  force  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  supported  by  tho  corporation. 
The  corporation  is  one  of  those  subject  to  the  'New  Rules' 
of  25  Ch.  II. 

The  number  of  the  constabulary  in  the  county  of  the  cii^ 
of  Cork  on  the  1st  January,  1836,  was — chief  constabloi 
2;  constables,  11;  sub-constables,  62;  horses. 6  :  expeiL« 
for  1835,  2632/.  6*.,  whereof  1260/.  19«.  5i/.  chargeable 
against  the  corporation  of  the  city. 

The  convict  establishment  at  Cork  consists  of  a  peniten- 
tiary, or  convict  depOt,  at  Cork,  and  a  hulk  at  Cove.    1.; 
1834,  the  number  of  committals  to  the  dep6t  was  284,  arnl 
the  expense  1899/.  2*.  Sit/.:  and  the  number  of  comnui- 
tals  to  the  hulk  at  Cove,  441,  and  the  expense,  2886f.  IO4.  uL 
Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  principal  is  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  originally  intended  as  a  workhouse.    TU; 
Ad  which  founds  the  institution  has  a  clause  permiitixu; 
tli^*  reception  of  exposed  children,  and  of  this  advantaj:^ 
Iiai»  been  taken  to  turn  tho  institution  solely  to  tliat  pur- 
pose.   In  1833  the  number  of  children  at  nurse  vas  131  i, 
and  those  within  the  walls  446.    All  are  educated  aa  Pro- 
testants.   The  hospital  derives  its  income  firom  a  tax  of  one 
shilling  per  ton  on  all  coals  that  come  into  the  harbour. 
This  impost  is  collected  to  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  fium 
the  city.  In  1833  it  averaged  upwards  of  6000/.  per  annum. 
S  kiddy's  Ahnshouse,  Bemi%e*s  oharity,  the  Blue  G^at 
Hospital,  and  Green  Coat  Hospitsl»  are  other  charitali;^ 
foundations  under  the  control  of  the  corporation.    Relief  .% 
extended  from  these  solely  to  Protestants.    The  house  «.-r 
industry  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributiona  and  city  ano 
county  Grand  Jury  presentments.    Income  in  1833,  49 J i.; 
U.  10(/.    Paupers  admitted  same  year,  1850.   Attached  ts^  . 
lunatic  asylum  supported  by  oounty  and  city  Grand  Jur. 
presentments.  Account  presented  in  1833,  4890/!.   Nuub^ 
of  patients,  3^13.    An  hospital  with  140  beda  is  attacheiL 
There  sre  also  two  infif  mariea  and  a  Fever  Seopilal ;  b«4i 
the  accommodation  i»  still  far  from  being  sui^ieau    A 
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Slim  of  30,00a/.  wad,  m  1833,  bequeathed  by  a  Mr.  Lapp  for 
ihe  support  of  the  aged  Protestant  poor  of  the  city. 

The  city  renfal  is  estimated  at  122,000/.  on  an  allowance 
of  2.5  per  cent,  under  real  value.  Tlie  number  of  the  dis- 
tressed population  is  very  groat.  In  1832  it  was  estimated 
tliat  of  a  city  population  of  86,534,  23,021  were  depending 
on  casual  employment  for  subsistence;  of  these,  6250  were 
considered  to  be  destitute.  Poverty  at  present  prevails  to 
a  frightful  extent  in  the  suburbs. 

Tiie  main  street  which  crosses  from  north*  to  south,  per- 
pendicular to  the  length  of  the  island,  is  the  most  antient 
part  of  the  city.    It  was  formerlydivided  into  north  and 
soLrth  by  a  bridge  and  castle.    The  Exchange,  a  heavy 
square  building,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  latter.    The  old 
castle  and  gates  which  terminated  this  street  have  been 
removed,  as  also  the  prisons  subsequently  built  upon  their 
sites.    The  island  was  formerly  intersected  by  numerous 
canals,  M'hich  have  been  arched  over  from  time  to  time, 
and  now  form  the  principal  modem  streets.    Tlie  Grand 
Parade  was  thus  formed  in  1780;  Patrick  Street,  in  Uke 
manner,  in   1783;  and  Nile  Street  in  1795.    The  South 
Mull,  the  best  sti-eet  in  Cork,  and  Nelson's  Place,  had  like- 
wise a  similar  origin.    The  insular  appearance  of  the  central 
part  of  the  city  is  thus  in  great  measure  removed.    Cork  now 
covers  a  large  extent  of  high  ground  on  both  banks  of  the  Lee, 
as  well  as  the  low  grouna  which  was  formerly  occupied  by 
marshes  between.    The  greater  part  of  these  marshes  were 
drained  about  1720 — 30.  The  parish  of  St.  Paul  was  formed 
of  those  marshes,  and  the  church  of  St.  Paul  built  on  the 
reclaimed  land  in  1723.    About  the  same  time  the  cathe- 
dral, which  had  suffered  in  the  late  siege,  was  rebuilt,  as 
also  Christchurch,  for  a  like  reason.     St.  Anne's  Shandon 
was  rebuilt  in  1722,  and  St.  Peter's  in  1782.    The  appear- 
ance of  the  city  is  materially  affected  by  an  unsightly  variety 
of  colours,  arising  from  the  different  sorts  of  building  mate- 
rials employed.    One  side  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Ann's,  or 
IJi)pcr  Shandon  Church,  has  been  built  of  red  sandstone, 
and  the  other  three  of  dark  limestone.    New  quays  are 
being  constructed,  which  add  much  to  the  convenience  and 


beauty  of  the  city.  Mr.  Inglis  calls  Cork  *  a  very  jRne  city, 
surpassed  by  few  in  the  excellence  or  width  of  its  streets, 
and  deficient  only  in  the  architectural  beauty  of  its  public 
buildings.' 

Three  large  Roman  Catholic  ehapels  of  cut  stone  aro 
building;  and  the  oourt-house,  now  in  hand,  is  to  cost 
16,000/. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  th^  trade  of  Cork 
has,  in  some  measure,  changed  its  character.    Owing  to  the 
cessation  of  government  contracts  there  is  no  longer  the 
same  field  for  great  mercantile  houses ;  the  number  of 
minor  dealers  has  increased  proportionately.    The  carriage 
trade  from  England  is  at  present  very  brisk   from  the 
smaller  traders  supplying  themselves  direct  fi-om  London 
or  Bristol.    The  cnief  import  trade  is  that  of  timber,  of 
which  the  annual  average  is  15,000  tons.    The  chief  ex- 
port trade  is  in  bacon,  butter,  corn,  live  stock,  and  provi- 
sions.    Cork  butter  holds  a  very  high   character  in   the 
market,  chiefly  owing,  it  is  said,  to'  the  superior  cooperage 
of  the  casks.    The  export  of  bacon  and  live-stock  is  on  tho 
increase.    The  manufacture  of  glass,  metal  castings,  and 
iron-work,  is  carried  on  briskly.    Leather  is  majiufactured 
to  the  value  of  100,000/.  per  annum.    A  woollen  manufac- 
ture gives  employment  to  about  200  persons.     There  are 
numerous  and  very  extensive  distilleries  and  breweries,  and 
a  large  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal. 

Merchant  vessels  unload  at  Passage,  about  six  miles  from 
the  city,  from  wluch  goods  are  transported  in  bghters  of 
about  thirty  tons  to  the  quays.  The  amount  of  Customs 
collected  in  the  district  of  Cork  for  the  year  1835  was 
216,446/.  1*.  7d.;  and  of  Excise  duty  for  the  same  district, 
252,452/.  14*.  5kd. 

The  number  of  stamps  issued  to  newspapers  in  Cork  in 
1835,  was — 

Cork  Constitution       .         .         150,675 
Cork  Evening  Herald  .  58,350 

Cork  Southern  Reporter      .         189,700 
People's  Press    .         ...  12,628 

Mercantile  Chronicle  .    "      30,001 
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In  1834  there  were  m  the  nmeteen  parishes  comprc- 
lionded,  wholly  or  in  part,  within  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  139  schools,  educating  5935  males  and  4489  females; 
total  children  under  instruction,  10,424.  Of  these  schools, 
*J6  give  gratuitous  instruction;  several  of  these  are  under 
the  management  of  religious  sects.  The  Cork  library,  which 
wiis  founded  in  1807,  owes  its  origin  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Hev.  Doctor  Hincks,  and  formerly  enjoyed  an  annual  par- 
iKiniontary  grant.  There  is  also  a  Mechanics*  Institute, 
Willi  a  school  for  120  children. 

(Smith's  History  of  the  County  qf  Cork;  Inglis'^  Ire- 
hind;  Croker's  Sketches  in  the  South  of  Ireland^  London, 
I  si3  ;  Parliamentary  Beports  and  Papers.) 

CORMORANT.    [Pelecanid^.] 

CO  UN -TRADE.  From  a  very  early  period  of  our  his- 
tory the  corn-trade  of  the  country  has  been  the  subject  of 
loi;islative  interference  and  restriction.  At  first,  and  while 
tilt;  kingdom  was  thinly  peopled,  it  was  deemed  good  policy, 
ill  order  to  insure  a  sufticient  supply  of  food  for  its  inhabit- 
iiiUs,  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  corn,  while  its  importation 
wa>  freely  permitted;  but,  in  later  times,  during  which  the 
P'vpulation  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  rarely  seen  in  long- 
frirttled  countries,  the  policy  of  the  legislature  has  been  alto- 
L*-''!  lior  dift'erent.  The  object  has  been  to  stimulate  home  pro- 
d  act  ion  by  prohibiting  importation,  or  by  restricting  it  in 
siii-li  a  degree  as  to  secure  to  the  native  farmers  a  mono- 
]>oly  of  the  home  market.  It  needs  no  argument  now  to 
<.))ow  that  the  policy  of  our  ancestors  was  ill  calculated  to 
injure  the  end  which  they  bad  in  view,  that  [of  proving  a 
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sufliciency  of  cheap  food  for  the  common  people  ;  how  far 
the  opposite  policy  has  been  found  to  answer  the  avowed 
object  of  its  advocates  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  in- 
quire. That  object  professes  to  have  for  its  ultimate  aim 
tno  securing  of  a  constant  sufficiency  of  a  principal  ar- 
ticle of  food,  independent  of  all  foreign  countries,  by  means 
which  shall  insure  to  the  home  grower  an  adequate  return 
for  the  capital  and  skill  employed. 

The  cai'liest  statute  extant  upon  this  subiect  is  the  34th 
Edw.lII.,  c.  20,  passed  in  1360-61,  by  which  it  is  enacted, 
that '  the  passage  of  corn  shall  be  prohibited  in  all  the 
ports  of  England,  so  that  none  have  licence  nor  warrant  to 
piiss  with  such  corn  in  an}'wise,  unless  it  be  to  Calais  or 
Gascoigne,  or  to  other  special  places  which  it  behoveth 
that  the  king  cause  to  be  furnished  with  the  corn  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  at  his  own  ordinance  and  licence.* 

The  phraseology  of  this  act  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  exportation  was  previously  illegal,  except  with  a 
licence  from  the  king,  and  that  the  object  in  framing  this 
law  was  to  define  and  restrict  the  royal  prerogative  in  this 
particular.  In  1394  another  act  was  passed  (17  Richard 
II.,  c.  7)  of  a  somewhat  contrary  tendency.  By,this  new 
law  licence  is.  granted  by  the  king — such  are  the  terms  of 
the  act — *  to  all  his  liege  people  of  his  realm  of  England, 
to  ship  and  carry  corn  out  of  the  said  realm,  to  what  parts 
that  please  them,  except  to  his  enemies,  paying  the  subsi- 
dies and  devoirs  thereof  due,  notwithstanding  any  ordi- 
nance, proclamation,  or  any  defence  (prohibition)  made  be- 
fore this  time  to  tho  contrai-y;  neveriheless  he  will  that 
his  council  may  restrain  the  said  passage  when  they  shall 
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think  best  fbrtlie  nroftt of  the  nalm.'  This.aet  wu  con* 
firmed  ia  1425  by  Iim  act  4  Henry  VI^  c.  5.  Eloven  yean 
Uter  it  m  thought  neoeasary  to  fix  a  limit  in  regard  to 
price  at  which  Uie  liberty  to  export  should  cease,  aiid 
that  limit  was  declared  (15  Henry  VI.,  a  2)  to  be  G#.  Sd, 
per  quarter  fi>r  wheat  and  3#.  per  quarter  for  barley.  This 
art  was  pased  ibr  only  a  limited  nme,  and  had  expired, 
when,  in  1441,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  was  renewed 
hi  the  following  terms  :  '  Our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  for- 
asmuch as  this  statute  is  not  now  in  his  force,  and  that 
many  counties  adjoining  to  the  sea  may  not  sell  the  sub- 
stance of  their  com  but  by  caniage  and  bringing  by  the 
sea,  hath  ordained,  that  the  statute  and  ordinance  afore- 
said, now  expired,  shall  begin  to  hold  his  force  at  the  Fea^t 
of  the  Nativity  of  onr  I^dy  next  ensuing,  and  shall  endure 
from  thence  t^  the  parliament  next  to  be  holden  after  the 
same  feast,  so  that  a  parliament  be  holden  within  ten 
years  next  ensuing  after  the  first  beginning  of  this  present 
parUament,  and  if  so  that  there  be  no  parliament  holden 
within  the  same  ten  years,  that  then  it  snail  continue  and 
endure  till  the  end  of  the  same  ten  years:'  in  1444  this  act 
was  *  ordained  to  be  perpetual,  and  stand  in  his  force  for 
ever'  (23  Henry  VL,  c.  5). 

The  limited  permission  thus  given  to  export  their  pro- 
duce must  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  power  of  the 
land  owners ;  and  it  mav  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  kingdom  was  at  least  equally  mode- 
rate with  the  cost  in  neighbouring  countries,  that  in  all  this 
time  no  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  import- 
ation of  the  produce  of  other  countries.  Such  a  restriction 
was  however  imposed  in  ]  463  by  the  statute  3  Edward  IV., 
c.  2,  which  on  tnc  plea  that  *  the  labourers  and  occupiers 
of  husbandry  within  tliis  realm  of  England  be  daily  grie- 
vously endamaged  by  bringing  of  corn  out  of  other  lands 
and  parts  into  this  realm  of  England,  when  com  dT  the 
growmg  of  this  realm  is  at  a  low  price,*  enacts  that  '  no 
person,  from  the  feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  next  ensu- 
mg,  shall  bring  into  England  any  wheat,  rye,  or  barley,  not 
of  English  or  Irish  growth,  unless  the  price  of  wheat  shall 
exceed  6«.  Sd,  the  quarter,  that  of  rye  49.,  and  that  of  bar- 
ley 3«.,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  grain.'  The  statutes 
here  mentioned,  by  whicii  the  prices  were  established  at 
which  the  importation  and  exportation  of  com  were  respec- 
tively to  cease,  continued  in  force  until  1534,  when  a  hew 
act  (25  Henry  VHI.,  c.  2)  prohibits,  except  by  licence  from 
tlie  crown,  the  exportation  of  grain,  the  reason  for  which 
alteration  is  thus  quaintly  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the 
act :  '  Forasmuch  as  dearth,  scarcity,  good,  cheap,  and 
plenty  of  cheese,  butter,  capons,  hens,  and  other  victuals 
necoMary  for  men's  sustenance,  riseth  and  chanceth  of  so 
many  and  divers  occasions  that  it  is  very  hard  and  difficile 
to  put  any  certain  prices  to  any  such  things,  no  person  or 
persons,  unless  it  bo  by  Ucence  under  the  lung's  great  seal, 
from  henceforth  shall  carry  or .  convey  any  corn,  beeves, 
muttons,  veals,  porks,  or  any  other  of  the  above  said  victuals 
to  any  parts  beyond  the  sea,  except  only  for  the  victualling 
the  towns  of  Calais,  Guinnes,  and  the  marches  of  the  same, 
and  except  for  victualling  of  ships  passing  the  seas.'  The 
civil  wars  which  preceded  the  accession  of  Henry  VH.  had 
caused  much  land  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  j^nd  the 
act  of  1534  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  consequent 
diminution  of  produce,  but  this  attempt  foiled,  as  it  neces- 
sarilv  must,  to  increase  the  supply  of  grain,  which  effect 
would  best  have  been  brought  about  by  a  removal  of  all  re- 
striction. Such  a  course  would  have  ill  agreed  with  the  im- 
perfect ideas  upon  sucJi  subje<*ts  which  then  prevailed ;  but 
as  the  evil  was  increased  during  the  next  17  years,  and  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  apply  some  remedy,  the  statute 
5  and  6  Edward  VI.,  c.  5,  was  then  passed.  This  statute  is 
entitled,  *  An  act  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  til- 
lage and  com,'  and  it  enacts  that  thenceforth  at  least  as 
much  land  should  be  tilled  in  every  parish  as  had  been 
under  the  plough  at  any  time  since  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.,  under  a  penalty,  to  be  exacted  from  the  parish,  of 
5s.  for  every  acre  that  should  be  deficient.  The  general 
permissimi  to  export  grain,  which  had  ^n  taken  away  in 
1534,  was  restored  in  ld54  (1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  5) 
whenever  the  prices  were  at  or  under  6#.  Sd.  per  quarter  for 
wheat,  u.  for  rye,  and  3#.  for  barley.  The  preamble  to 
*^*n  act  makes  it  appear  that  it  was  passed,  not  in  conse- 
Y  of  the  prevalence  of  any  sounder  views  of  public 
ny,  but  beeauae  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent 
fttioD,  and  it  was  thought  that  better  success  would 


attend  the  regulation  than  the  prohibition  of  the  trade.  In 
1562  an  alteration  in  the  law  was  made,  by  enlarging  the 
limits  of  the  prices  which  governed  exportation,  and  these 
were  fixed  at  \0s.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  Ss.  for  rye,  and 
6s,  Sd.  for  barley;  and  nine  ye<Mrs  later  it  was  enacted 
(13  Eliz.,  c.  13)  that  corn  might  be  exported  on  payment 
of  certain  specified  duties  at  all  times  when  no  proclama- 
tion had  been  issued  to  the  contrary.  The  law  of  1 463 
had  all  this  time  been  in  existence,  prohibiting  importa- 
tion while  the  prices  of  wheat,  r>'e,  and  barley  should  be 
under  6s.  Sd,,  4s,,  and  3s.  respectively ;  but  the  prices  that 
had  for  some  time  prevailed  rendered  this  law  inoperative, 
and  file  law  of  13  Elizabeth  therefore  gave  virtual  freedom 
to  the  trade  in  com. 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  and  up  to  that  of  William  and 
Mary  this  system  was  continued,  but  accompanied  by  va- 
rious modifications  as  regards  the  limiting  prices  and  the 
rates  of  duty  chargeable.  The  prices  at  which  export  was 
permitted  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged,  untO,  in  1670, 
wheat  might  be  shipped  away  at  any  time  when  the  price 
did  not  exceed  53s.  Ad.  per  quarter.  At  the  same  time  im- 
port duties  were  imposed,  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion, the  object  of  tnese  regulations  being  to  keep  the  price  of 
wheat  always  as  high  as  53s.  4d.  per  Quarter  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  land-owners.  Not  satisfieo,  however,  with  this 
degree  of  favour,  this  powerful  class  succeeded  in  1689  m 
procuring  an  aot  (1  William  and  Mary,  c.  12)  whereby  they 
sccured  the  payment  of  a  bounty  amounting  to  5s.  per  quar- 
ter on  the  exportation  of  wheat  when  the  price  did  not  ex- 
ceed 4Ss.  per  quarter;  and  bounties  accoroing  to  the  same 
scale  were  granted  for  the  export  of  barley  and  other  grain. 

Not  content  with  interposing  obstacles  to  a  free  trade  in 
corn  with  other  countries,  our  ancestors  thought  fit  to  plarc 
restrictions  upon  that  trade  within  the  kingdom.  It  was 
imagined  that  if  the  consumers  could  be  brought  to  deil 
immediately  with  the  growers,  the  profit  of  intermediate 
dealers  would  be  saved.  Under  this  impression,  both  |»ar- 
ties  looked  unfevourably  upon  those  dealers,  the  sellers 
imagining  that  they  could  obtain  better  prices  and  the 
buyers  that  they  could  purchase  cheaper  but  for  the  middle- 
men, while  ihe  common  people  were  easily  led  to  belie\f 
that  the  dearths  which  then  frequently  occurred  were  attri- 
butable to  the  practices  of  the  dealers  in  buying  up  com 
and  withdrawing  it  frx)m  the  market  Ah  act  was  passed, 
declining  it  to  be  an  ofience  to  buy  corn  in  one  market 
with  intent  to  sell  it  again  in  another,  and  persons  guilty  of 
this  offence,  to  which  the  name  of  engrossing  was  gi>en, 
were  punished  with  imprisonment  ana  ihe  pOloiy.  By  a 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  no  person  was  permitted  to  convey 
com  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  tuiless  he 
had  a  licence  for  the  purpose,  the  right  of  granting  or  with- 
holding which  was  confided  to  the  magistmtea  in  quarter 
sessions.  These  restrictions  were  modified  in  1624,  and  bj 
the  act  15  CiharlesII.,  c.7,  the  engrossing  of  com  was  made 
legal,  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  48#.  per 
quarter.  So  recently  as  the  year  IBOO,  when  the  price  vf 
wheat  exceeded  1 00*.  per  quarter,  engrossing  however  ha> 
been  held  to  be  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  a  corn-dealer 
was  convicted  of  it,  but  was  not  brought  up  for  judgment. 

The  act  of  1699  was  modified  in  1773,  by  reducing  to  44/. 
per  quarter  the  price  at  which  the  payment  of  bounty  was 
to  cease,  and  in  1815  the  granting  of  ^bounty  was  discont:- 
nued  by  law.  In  fact  no  bounty  could  have  been  claimed 
at  any  time  after  1792,  in  which  particular  year  the  ave- 
rage price  for  the  whole  year  was  below  the  price  fixed  in 
1773.  At  that  time  (1773)  importation  was  permitted  upoo 
payment  of  the  nominal  duty  of  6d.  per  quarter  whenewr 
the  pric«  should  be  above  4Ss.  This  permission  was  consi- 
dered injurious  to  their  interests  by  the  landowners,  who,  tn 
the  plea  that  the  country  might  become  dependent  up-»n 
foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  food,  sucoeeded  in  K'^i 
in  obtaininff  an  act  whereby  the  price  at  which  importatwn 
was  allowed  at  6d.  per  quarter  was  raised  to  54#^  a  dut* 
of  2*.  6rf.  was  imposed  when  the  price  was  between  50*.  nrt*\ 
54*.,  and  24*.  3a.  per  quarter  was*  charged  when  the  pn» .« 
was  below  50#.  A  new  law,  passed  in  1804,  shifted  xIk 
price  at  which  the  prohibitory  duty  of  24*.  3d,  was  charged 
to  63*.;  between  that  price  and  66*.  the  duty  was  2*.  CS: 
and  above  66*.,  only  6d.  per  quarter.  Under  the  act  o- 
1791  the  maritime  counties  of  England  wertf  divided  int- 
twelve  districts,  and  importation  and  exportation  were  ref- 
lated m  each  district  by  their  respective  prices,  but  in  1^.-4 
Una  plan  was  altered,  and  the  aggregate  avenge  of  tht 
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twelve  districts  was  taken  as  the  measure  for  regulating 
importation  and  exportation  to  and  from  the  kingdom. 

A  bill  for  raising  the  duties  on  importation,  which  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1814,  met  with  so 
much  opposition  that  it  was  abandoned;  but  in  the  following 
}  ear  an  act  was  passed,  after  great  opposition,  and  exciting 
great  clamour  on  the  part  of  the  people,  allowing  the  free  im- 
portation of  corn  from  foreign  countries^  in  order  to  be  ware- 
housed or  re-exported,  but  forbidding  the  importation  for 
consumption,  unless  the  nvenge  prices  were,  for  wheat  80^.; 
for  rye,  pease  and  beans,  53s. ;  tor  barley  40s.  and  for  oats  26s. 
£  very  description  of  corn  might  be  broueht  for  consumption 
from  the  British  colonies,  wnen  the  prices  were,  for  wheat 
6  7s.,  rye,  peas,  and  beans  44«.,  barley  33f .,  and  oats  22s.  The 
deficient  harvests  of  1816  and  1817  raised  the  prices  above 
these  Umits,andso  much  grain  was  imported  free  of  duty  that 
a  considerable  surplus  was  left  for  future  and  more  abundant 
years.  One  of  these  years  of  abundance  occurred  in  1822, 
and  during  the  next  twelve  months  the  prices  of  grain  fell 
below  what  they  had  been  in  any  year  since  1792.  It  was 
expected,  on  the  part  of  the  land-ownei's,  that  the  effect  of 
the  act  of  1815  would  have  been  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat 
steady  at  or  about  80s.  per  quarter,  but  this  expectation 
was  so  far  horn  being  realised,  that,  if  we  except  tlie  year  of 
scarcity  already  mentioned,  the  average  price  of  the  period 
which  elapsed  before  the  system  of^  prohibition  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  graduated  duty  in  1829,  was  only 
5Ss.  5d.  per  quarter.  In  the  mean  time,  by  an  act  passed 
in  1823,  the  law  of  1815  was  modified  so  as  to  allow  of  im- 
portation whenever  the  prices  were,  for  wheat  70*.,  for  rye, 
peas,  and  beans  46*.,  for  barley  35s.,  and  for  oats  25*.  per 
(luorter,  but  a  duty  of  17*.  a  quarter  for  wheat  (and  other 
rates  in  proportion  for  other  grain)  was  to  be  payable 
during  the  first  three  months  of  importation,  and  12*.,  &c. 
thereafter-  the  prices  of  corn  were  never  such  dm*ing  its 
continuance  as  to  bring  this  act  into  operation.  In  1825 
the  importation  of  wheat  from  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America  was  legalised  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  5*.  per  quar- 
ter, without  reference  to  the  price  in  the  English  market.  In 
1826,  a  long  continued  drought  caused  great  apprehensions 
concerning  the  coming  har\'ests,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
opening  of  the  ports  to  fresh  importations,  and  the  conse- 
(}uent  probable  admission  of  a  quantity  of  corn  beyond  the 
actual  wants  of  the  country,  by  which  prices  would  have  been 
atfected  perhi^s  for  years  after,  permission  was  given  to  the 
governmeat  to  admit  by  proclamation  500,000  quarters  of 
foreign  wheat  then  warehoused  in  the  kingdom. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  system  of  alternate  prohibition 
and  unlim^d  importation  was  at  length  fully  recognised 
by  all  parties,  ana  in  1 829  the  act  was  passed  (9  Greo.  IV. 
c.  60)  by  which  the  trade  in  corn  bas  since  been  regu- 
lated. The  principle  of  this  act  is  the  constant  freedom 
of  importation  upon  the  payment  of  duties  liuctuatiug 
according  to  the  average  price  of  grain,  decreasing  as  the 
price  advances,  and  increasing  as  the  price  falls.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  scale  of  duties  graduated  according 
to  the  average  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain. 

BARLKT. 

When  Uie  pricis  shall  be  33«.  tind 
und«r  34t.  per  quarter,  ISa.  Ad.  per 
quarter  dut^:  and  io  ratpact  of  arery 
intagral  sliiUhiir  by  which  such  price 
sliaU  be  above  33x..  socli  duty  shall  be 
decreased  by  Ix.  6d.«  until  suck  price 
sholl  be  41x.(  and  whenever  the  price 
shall  b«  at  or  above  ilt.,  the  duty 
shall  be  Is.  per  quarter.  Whenever 
the  price  shall  be  under  33i.  and  not 
under  3'2s.,  13s.  lUi. ;  and  in  respect  of 

art  of 

•uch 

duty 

shall    be    increased   by  li.   6d.    per 

quarter. 


-MTHBAT. 

When  the 

price  shall  b« — 

Sl& 

62*.  and  under  63i.  per  qr.  . 

63 

6i 

S3    8 

CI 

65 

S3    8 

f>3           ,, 

es 

SI    8 

fic 

67 

26    8 

67 

68 

18    8 

68      •    ,. 

69 

16    8 

<v^ 

70 

13    8 

70 

71 

10    8 

71 

72 

6    8 

72 

73 

9    0 

above  73t. 

•       • 

• 

1    0 

iiuiler  63i.  and  not  nnder  61t 

.  95    8 

and  iu  respect  of  each  integral  shilling. 

or  any  part 

of  such  integral  ihilling. 

by  which  such  price 

ahaU 

be  under 

Cit.,  such  duty  shall  be  inortased  by  \s. 

OATl. 

When  tha  pric*  ahall  be  SS«.  and 
iiuiler  96s.  per  qr.,9s. 3A  duty;  and 
in  respect  Of  every  integral  shilling 
by  which  wih  priee  ahall  be  above 
ii'it..  such  duty  BuaU  bo  decreased  by 
1«.  6d.  until  saeh  price  shall  beZis. 
W  lie  never  the  priee  shall  be  above 
31^  .  the  duly  ahall  be  Ir.  Whenever 
t>ur\\  price  snail  be  under  93s.  and  not 
iiiulcr  iAt.,  10s.  9d.i  and  in  respect  of 


«Mc)i  iotegral  ahlUingt  or  anj  part  of  partof  each  inte^tral  shilling,  bv  w 
i'uch  intr^al  shilling,  by  whicn  such  such   price  shall  be  under  3m.. 
ice  shall  be  uwler  241.,  tho  duty  shall 
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When  the  price  shall  be  36s.  and 
under  37<.  per  quarter.  15t.  6d.  per 
quarter,  and  in  respect  of  eT»y  in- 
tegral shilling  by  which  the  price 
shall  be  above  36s..  the  duty  shall  be 
decreased  bv  \t.6d.  until  such  price 
shall  be  46t.  When  the  price  shall 
be  at  or  above  46r..  It.    !When   the 

Srice  shall  be  under  36s.  and  not  under 
5s.  per  quarter,  16jt.  9d. ;    and  in  re> 


iacidkied  by  X«*  ^ 


spect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any 

*i  inteftral  shilling,  by  wliieb 

pnce  shall  be  under  3m..  the 

duty  siull  be  ncrewed  by  U.  €d.  per 


6 
6 

0 
6 


0 
6 


If  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  any  British  posses- 
sion in  North  America,  or  elsewhere  out  of  Europe,  tho 
duties  are  as  under  ;— 

Wheat,  imtil  the  average  price  shall  he  67s.  per 

quarter  .  .  .  5«.  Od. 

„      when  the  average  price  shall  he  ahove  67s.  0    6 
Barley,  until  the  average  price  shall  he  34*.  per 
quarter       .  .  .  .2 

„      when  „  at  or  ahove  34*.        0 

Oats,  until  the  average  price  shall  he  25s.  per 
quarter  .  ,  ,  2 

„      when  „  at  or  ahove  25s.        0 

Rye,  pease  and  beans— 

„      until  the  average  price  shall  be  4U.  per  qr.   3 
„      when  „  at  or  ahove  4U.         0 

Meal  or  flour,  the  produce  of  each  different  kind  ol 
grain,  is  admitted  at  rates  of  duty  equivalent  to  those 
chargeable  on  each  kind  of  grain  respectively.  In  calcu- 
lating such  duties  the  following  quantities  by  weight  of 
meal  or  flour  are  deemed  to  be  eauivalent  to  one  quarter 
of  grain,  viz.  Wheat-meal  or  flour,  392  lbs.;  barley 
meal,  bean-meal,  and  meal  of  maize  or  Indian  com,  384 
lbs. ;  rye-meal,  424  lbs. ;  and  oatmeal,  1 76  lbs. 

Having  thus  offered  a  brief  sketch  of  the  laws  by  which 
th^  trade  in  com  has  been  and  is  regulated  in  this  country, 
it  remains  to  be  shown  what  has  been  the  course  and  extent 
of  that  trade  during  the  period  for  which  authentic  records 
exist. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times  to 
estimate  the  consumption  of  this  kind  of  food  within  the 
kingdom,  but  iu  the  absence  of  any  machinery  for  that 
purpose,  such  estimates  must  always  partake  of  a  great 
degree  of  uncertainty. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  produce  of  England  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  made  by  Mr 
Geoffirey  King,  whose  statistical  calculations  have  usually 
been  received  with  much  confidence.  At  that  time  wheat 
formed  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  English 
people  than  it  does  at  present. 


Wheat 

14,000,000  bushels 

Rye 

10,000,000 

Barley    . 

27,000,000 

Oatfi 

16,000,000 

Pease 

7,000,000 

Beans     . 

4,000,000 

Vetches 

1,000,000 
79,000,000  in  all. 

The  Quantities  here  assumed  were  not  all  consumed 
within  tne  kingdom,  a  part  being  exported  under  the 
Bounty  Act,  as  hereafter  stated.  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  *  Tracts  ou  the  Ck>rn  Trade,'  esti- 
mated that  the  six  millions  of  inhabitants,  then  supposed  to 
be  living  in  England  and  Wales,  consumed  annually 
3,750,000  quarters  of  wheat,  1,016,125  barley,  999,000  r)'e, 
1,791,126  oats— and  that  there  were  besides  used  annually 
within  the  kingdom — 


90,000 

3,300,000 

117,000 

2,461,500 

31,000 

90,000 

134,000 
90,000 


quarters  wheat — distilled,  and  made  into  starch 
barley — made  into  beer ; 
ditto— applied  to  other  uses ; 
oats — used  for  horses,  &c. 
rye — used  by  tanners,  and  for  fattening 

hogs; 
beans  and  pease — for  negroes,  horses, 

and  hogs ; 
pease— for  sailors,  &c. ; 
rape  and  other  seed — for  obtainmg  oil. 


»> 


f> 


t» 


»f 


*» 


The  aggregate  of  these  quantities  makes  up  nearly  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  estimate  of  Mr.  King,  without  making 
any  allowance  for  the  shipments  to  foreign  countries,  which, 
at  that  time,  averaged  about  1,500,000  bushels  annually, 
and  not  taking  into  account  the  quantity  required  for  seed, 
which  must  have  amounted  to  about  as  much  as  the 
exports. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  average  annual  consuui])- 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1812,  as  follows- — 
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O-  •:»  ' 

Re    . 

B^LUt  and  Pea^e 


Fiijtalatioo 
4if  pnia. 


9,000.00( 

1,500,000 

4,500,000 

500,000 

500,000 


16,000,000 


Arrncc 

qnuiUty. 


8 
10 
12 
10 

8 


mrd  by 
raau. 


Quarters. 

9,060,000 

1,875,000 

6,750,000 

625,000 

500,000 


18,750,000 


CoBSBjiied  by 
animslc 


Qnufen. 

210,000 

10,200,000 

50,000 

1,360,000 


11,829,000 


UaedinbMr 
and  spiriu. 


Qaaitrrs. 

4,250,000 


■  • 


4,250,000 


Utcd  in  TsriooB 

manufiictaret. 


Quarters. 
170,000 


1,000 


171,000 


Total  MMi 
ctf<iuancri 


9,170.000 
6,3:^5,000 

16,950,000 

685,0<'0 

1,860,000 


35,000,000 


?Cr  iiIlervrBDre  for  seed  is  included  in  tins  estimate,  wtuch, 
i>«iQffl.  tn»  Tfttdp  vbcTi  tbe  population  was  less  than  two 
triiru-  of  rti  p*e«fT3l  amount  If  we  allow  that  four  mil- 
Ij  r»'  »if  tut  p»puia.Tinti  in  Ireland  are  fed  without  having 
-^•-•^lurM.  t  r^jrr^  we  B^iH  have  more  than  twenty-two  mil- 
1.  •!:•  I  if  jmL:i'-f.*:i»iiniiiig  pe'^ple.  Taking  tbo>e  circum- 
<!:-'i-*v  iiiit'  rf'iihmer-oM'in,  it  wHl  perhaps  not  be  beyond 
t:i»  r^u'i  1^'  wf  ***.tiniatr  the  qMautity  of  irrain  actually  used 
it  '.!.*  X'l.itetl  iLiriT'loai  at  ab'»r.t  Hfiy-five  millions  of  auar- 
i».T  .::l:iu;lI:^ .  Tiit*  mtbl  careful  estimate  that  has  >et  oeen 
n.-'i*  ♦t''i"e-!'ine  the  euiT  i.ivment  of  the  soil  in  the  United 
ILiiorj  >a.  C"  '*fr  nitliLT  more  than  nineteen  millions  of  sta- 
iiiii  a'-re-  fnr  araiile  and  pardt-n  land;  and  if  we  assume 
tiT  *iit  T^'«iu«»t'  ui  all  kinds  of  cjain,  taking  one  kind  with 
a.  '.ii'rr.  am-funtt  lo  tlirec  quarters  to  the  acre,  which  is 
I.'.  'VI  1*  ti»  MT}  near  to  the  actual  produce,  we  arrive  by 
t'  J*  Tix'ttii  erf  omputation  at  a  result  which  agrees  substan- 
1..    •  T  'iL  the  e^timate  already  offered. 

7  L,,  ♦•r'-uui-iiun'x.  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
ti  J*  ir^l*  Til'  p'jjiiiation  of  Ireland  do  not  employ  giain  for 
l.vr  «:»'•  :--^.eii'e,  leaves  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  the  pro- 
u  ."•  u!  .nu*  x)tt*n  oi  the  kingdom  for  use  in  England.  The 
y,^.^,m  p.^^  ^^*  IrubL  zruin  liius  brought  to  other  parts  of  the 
I  • ;'  ."u.  '•oufc-i'-t!'  ui  oats;  the  quantity  of  wheat  is  also 
••*  i<j*.':iii'i»,  Tbe  bLlpmcnls  ha>^  increased  very  mate- 
'X'  '  ;  »i !.',-(  tht  Uni'ju  up  to  1828,  but  since  that  time  have 
:...'!  iji/ar}}  Kiutionan,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
••.itvmtfuu  wiivL  includes  all  sorts  of  grain. 

CluarterB.  Quarters.  Quarters. 

SOU  IfelS   .  977,164  1825  .  2,203,962 

4r7,{»(,7  1814   .  812,805  1826  .  1,692,189 

:j;:i.S4*j  1S15   .  821,192  1827  .  1,829.743 

JJ  i.,^:,b  iBie   .  873,865  1828  .  2,826,135 

3<»f,.^23  1817   .  699.809  1829  .  2,305.806 

4M,.M47  1818   .  1,207,851  1830  ,  2,212,729 

4<.::.40G  lbi9   .  967,861  1831  .  2«4I9,643 

!.:>(., 774J  1«<20   .  1,417,120  1832  .  2,605,734 

\r.J,jb  1*21    .  1,822,816  1833  .  2,736,281 

1/M.*s4^  l'-22   .  1,063,089  1834  .  2»742,586 

<•?•  li^y  1-25   .  1,528,153  1835  .  2,679,342 

(.<M.:;(,fc  1*24   .  1,634,024 

Til*   prirtK/nirmf  of  different  kinds  of  grain  in  tho  last 
lJ!i*i  >e4m  <if  tbt  bentt  "mere  as  follows  • — 


I'l'inw  cms 


1<B 

^44,201 

1('7.619 

H.7 

l,7i2.519 

117 

1«>.1J? 

2.G45 


1934. 
779,504 
221,578 
9S2 
1,719,501 
75 
18,770 
2,176 


1885. 

661,776 

166,503 

615 

1,^22.767 


24,234 
3,447 


2,r3C,2-l         2,742,586  2,679.342 

I'li'i   liii   bnniuinp  nut  oj   Xhf  war  of  the  French  Rcvo- 

ift,i     1..,    f^nin^fn  nr.'N  \m'  nutd  to  hive  bt^n  an  exporting 

#..••    in  |..'  ♦M,rK     1 1  iiR  tei  yLiTh  from  1760  to  1769  there 

%k»-p    ••■  .•  i>*i.  tvar^    II    vl.ith  thf  quantity  of  wheat  ex- 

■••  *..,•  ♦•^••♦-^f'  Th<  ciuaiitityimprted;  the  aggregate 

l»'K't    •-  "j'tj:   tii^»M    le^  }v'arb  Wiug  45*.   lod!.  per 

«»•  •••.•.    iiur  tiit   tuo  >c«irh  of  importation  (1767 

!.•    \*<    j»-'  quarUT.     At  iliL'*%e  pn-es  the  export 

• •'.  'ji'iiai'Mi   »»)  ilit'   buuiily,  the  whole  excess 

41  t|tiu'-  ••  »•  ii  uj»rtia(l  iMMiip  ouly  1,3^4,561  quartorg. 
1  I.*'  i.».-\  •i4-*'"iiitt*'\  |M."iut;  li\i  vcre  }ear&of  i'xport  and 
li.«    .•   .  ,^.,,r    t'H    a'.«T.i;'»    p•J••^:•^  (li  fu<  h   diviMon  being 

•*   ^'-»    «•'  K"*i»^«  tv     1l  the  next  pcruxl  of 

*.  i'.'  .  #1    \  .r.       -<  u-  •'•**.  "ix  uere  \t'ai*a  of  ex- 

:•••   -.•   p.,  ^     tiM  a'.  ••'■I  in  p'-ir*^  being  44*.  bd. 

-   f   ••   .-  ,..r'...tj..ji  unf    iiTA    iit(L  fur  the  other 

\J'  **»>  i»»-.  uvti-ui^an  pciiua,  17^::,  the  la^  vear  of 


A  I 
( 


ti 


peace,  was  likewise  the  last  year  of  «xportAii(m ;  if  that 
y«ar,  when  the  avenge  piice  was  41 9.  9<i,  be  excluded,  the 
average  price  of  the  period  was  57#.  Sd,  per  quarter,  an'i 
tbe  importation  amounted  to  3}  mflKons  of  quarters.  The 
importations  of  wheat  from  foreign  eountries,  ineluding  aiir 
North  American  colonies,  in  eadi  year  from  1806  to  \bSj 
inclusive,  tasd  the  average  price  aceording  to  the  London 
Gazette,  have  been  as  follows ; — 


Qoartois. 

1800  1,242,507  llOf.  5d,  1818 

1801  1,396,359  115  11  1819 
1S02  498,359   67  9  1820 

1803  297,145   57  1  1821 

1804  398,067   60  5  1822 

1805  842,879   87  1  1823 
1&06  280,776   76  9  1824 

1807  379,833   73  1  1825 

1808  ..      78  11  1826 
18U9  424,709   94  5  1827 

1810  1,491,341  103  3  1828 

1811  238,366   92  5  1829 

1812  244,385  122  8  1830 

1813  425,559  106  6  1881 

1814  681,333   72  1  1832 

1815  ..      63  8  1833 

1816  225,263       76  2  1834 
1S17  1,020)949       94  0  1835 


Qouteft. 

1,503,518  83  » 

122,133  72  3 

34,274  65  10 

2  64  5 

43  3 

12,137  51  9 

15,777  62  0 

525,231  66  6 

315,892  56  11 

572,733  56  9 

842 , 050  60  5 

1,364,220  66  3 

1,701,885  64  3 

1.491,631  66  4 

325,435  SH  8 

82,346  52  U 

.64,653  46  2 

28,483  39  4 


♦  Fw-eretni'v 

OigbesL 

Loweit. 

flaelttBtiaa. 

s,     d. 

<.      4. 

• 

75     3 

.       56     3 

*       33} 

72  11        . 

56     1 

.       30 

73     5 

60     5 

.       21} 

63     5       . 

,       52     5 

.       20i 

55     5       , 

49  10 

.       11- 
.        19 

49     6       . 

41     5 

42  10 

36     8 

.       17 

It  was  one  principal  object  of  the  framers  of  die  law  of 
]  829  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  English  gram. 
How  &r  that  object  has  been  attained  wiH  be  seen  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices' thji 
have  occurred  in  each  of  the  years  since  elapsed,  and  the 
pcr-centage  difference  between  the  same,  calculated  npt^n 
the  lowest  priop  of  the  year. 


1829  • 

1830  . 
1831 

1832  , 

1833  • 

1834  . 

1835  . 

Tlie  fluctuation  during  the  whole  period  of  aeren  years  ts 
thus  scon  to  have  exceeded  100  per  cent  if  caleolated  upon 
the  lowest  price. 

Tlio  principal  supplies  of  foreign  com  to  Great  Britain 
arc  drawn  from  Danxig,  Hamburg,  Rostock,  and  the  ports 
of  RuMsia  on  the  Baltic.  The  shipments  fiom  Danzig  an^ 
of  the  produce  of  Poland,  and  are  brought  down  the  Vistula 
on  rafts  to  the  port  of  shipment  The  permission  to  im> 
|K)rt  from  Briti2^h  colonics  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  has  imt 
occasioned  the  shi|)ment  of  any  considerable  quantity. 
There  ii  reason  for  believing  that  the  produce  of  our 
North  American  colonies  is  not  usually  more  than  enottsh, 
if  indeed  it  be  enough,  for  their  own  consumption,  and  that  in 
every  case  where  corn  has  been  shipped  thence  for  England, 
at  letist  an  equal  quantity  has  been  procured  ttam  the 
United  States  to  supply  its  place.  During  the  last  one  or 
twx)  vears  this  trade  has  been  inteirnpted  by  the  high  prt^x** 
in  tne  United  States*  and  the  shipments  to  Europe  frum 
British  America  have  conaeqnently  nearly  ceased. 

CORNA'CE^Ii,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypettlau^ 
exogcns,  recently  cut  off  from  Caprifoliaoee,  to  which  thi\v 
wcro  formeriy  referred.  They  consist  principally  <^  shrubs 
very  rarely  of  herbaceous  plants,  haying  opposite  sm>ngl>- 
vcinod  lea\es  without  stipules,  an  inferior  ovaiy,  in  each 
of  whose  cells  is  one  penaulotis  (mile»  four  yalvate  petab^ 
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Rouen,  vnere  hu  father  was  an  adroeate.  Pierre  himself 
vaa  destined  for  the  bar,  and  had  begun  to  practise  in  that 
profession,  in  which,  however,  he  had  but  little  success. 
Having  been  taken  by  one  of  his  friends  to  see  a  lady  of 
whom  the  latter  was  enamoured,  he  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her  himself  an  incident  which  furnished  him  with  the 
plot  of  his  first  comedy  Milete^  produced  in  1629,  which 
was  folbwed  by  the  dramas  of  CHtandre^  La  Veuve^  La 
Galerie  du  Falais,  and  La  Place  Royaler  all  produced  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  year  1 636.  It  appears  that  Cardinal 
Richelieu  then  aspired  to  be  the  grand  arbiter  in  matters 
of  dramatic  taste.  He  sketched  the  plan  of  a  comedy,  with 
which  Gorneille,  although  a  poet  patronized  bv  the  Cardinal, 
had  the  hardihood  to  find  feult,  and  this  proauced  a  lasting 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  priest-prime-minist^  against  the 
dramatist 

In  1636  Comeille*s  feme  rose  at  once  to  its  height.  M. 
Chalon  had  recommended  him  to  study  the  Spanish  dra- 
matists, particularly  Guillen  de  Castro ;  and  it  is  on  the 
*  Cid'  of  this  author  that  the  celebrated  Cid  of  Comeille 
was  principally  founded.  This  piece  delighted  the  Pari- 
sians to  enthusiasm;  they  had  seen  nothing  equal  to  it,  and 
they  looked  on  it  as  a  complete  miracle.  The  author  had 
before  exhibited  some  tragic  power  in  an  earlier  work 
called  *  Med^'  but  it  is  not  till  the  production  of  the  Cid 
that  we  must  look  on  him  as  '  le  grand  Comeille.' 

The  French  Academy,  which  was  founded  by  Richelieu, 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  share  the  general  enthusiasm. 
They  (or  rather  Chapelain)  wrote  an  elaborate  critique  on 
llie  Cid,  in  which  they  ventured  to  point  out  some  defects, 
while  they  allowed  the  poet  genius  of  the  highest  order,  and 
rather  found  feult  witn  the  subject  of  the  drama  than 
Corneille*s  manner  of  treating  it  This  critique  is  in  most 
editions  of  Comeillo's  works,  affixed  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
Cid,  under  the  title  of '  Sentimens  de  rAcadcmie  Fran9oise 
sur  la  Tragi-com^die  du  Cid.* 

'Comeille  felt  himself  hurt  by  an  imputation  cast  upon 
his  inventive  powers;  it  was  hinted  that  he  borrowed  his 
plot  firom  the  Spanish,  because  he  had  not  imagination 
enough  to  contrive  a  new  one.  He  long  sought  for  a  sub- 
ject which  should  silence  these  aspersions  of  his  enemies, 
and  at  last  turned  his  attention  to  Roman  history,  from 
which  he  drew  the  plots  of  his  tragedies  '  Honoe*  and 
*Cinna,'  both  produced  in  1639.  The  former  fiilly  proves 
his  in|;enuity  in  moulding  a  complicated  story  out  of  scanty 
materials. 

These  were  followed  by  '  Polyeucte,'  founded  on  the 
history  of  the  martyr  of  that  name,  which  by  some  b 
reckoned  his  chef-d oeuvre.  'La  Mort  de  Ppmp^e,'  and 
'  Le  Menteur*  (an  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  comedy  *  La  Sos- 
pcchosa  Verdad')  succeeded,  and  were  followed  by  a  train 
of  pieces  with  varvin^  success  till  the  year  1653,  when  the 
tragedy  of  '  Perthante*  was  produce^  and  was  decidedly 
unsuccessful.  This  misfortune  diseusted  Comeille  for  a 
time  with  the  stage,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  and  began  to  versify  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
'  De  Imitatione  Christi'  Six  years  wore  off  his  disgust,  and 
he  again  turned  to  the  drama:  the  success  of  *(Edipe,'  pro- 
duced in  1659,  encoura^  him  to  go  on.  He  even  turned  his 
attention  to  opera  writing,  and  the  'Toison  d*Or*  remains  a 
specimen  of  what  he  has  done  in  that  species  of  composition. 
The  success  of  this  piece  was  decideo,  but  it  was  only  the 
flame  of  an  expiring  lamp;  in  vain  he  wrote  fresh  tragedies, 
in  vain  did  his  friends  laud  them  to  the  skies;  the  public 
began  to  suspect  that  his  genius  was  worn  out,  and  he  had 
ceased  to  be  popular  before  the  production  of  his  last  pieces, 
'  Pulcherie*  (1672)  and  *  Surena'  (1674).  His  latter  works 
have  sunk  entirely  into  oblivion.  He  died  in  the  year  1684, 
at  the  a^  of  seventy-eight,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Acad^mie  thirty-seven  vears.  In  private  Ufe  he  was  a  quiet 
domestic  man,  with  a  bluntneas  of  manners  that  was  almost 
repulsive.  If  we  may  trust  his  biographers,  he  had  a  few 
small  fkults,  but  no  vice ;  his  whole  pleasure  was  centred  in 
his  own  fiunilv.  He  and  his  brother  bad  married  two  sis- 
ters, and  resided  together  in  one  house,  till  death  separated 
them. 

It  was,  we  have  seen,  by  the  *  Cid,'  that  Comeille  first 
rose  into  celebrity;  two  or  throe  passages  of  his  '  Medee'  arc 
occasionally  quoted,  to  show  the  development  of  a  young 
poet,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  forgotten,  and  probably  would 
never  have  been  cited,  had  not  its  author  distinguished 
himself  by  his  subsequent  productions.  His  early  comedies 
have  sunk  dcaarredly  into  oblivion,  being    dry  tedious 


pieces  of  declamation,  without  pomt,  and  founded  M  a  felM 
morality;  their  only  redeeming  merit  is  ing^uify  of  oon 
struction. 

If  we  now  peruse  the '  Cid,'  we  shall  be  al  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  that  enthusiasm  whieh  its  appearance 
created  in  Fhusce,  when,  as  it  is  said,  all  Paris  saw  Chi- 
mine  (the  heroine)  with  the  eyes  of  Riodrigue  (the  hero). 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  French  stage  was  in  a 
wretched  state  befi^re  the  appearance  of  Corneille;  the 

Eieces  of  his  predecessors  were  for  the  most  part  dull  and 
eavy,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  delineation  of 
character.  As  a  specimen  of  these  old  dramas,  we  refer  to 
a  translation  of  Gamier's  *  Cornelia,'  in  Dodsl^'s  old  plays, 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  commended  by  Ben  Jonson.  llie 
chief  fault  found  with  the  'Cid*  by  contempwary  crities 
was  the  selection  of  tlie  subject  Don  Rodrigue,  to  reven^ 
a  blow  given  (0  his  frtther,  kills  the  father  of  Chimene,  his 
mistress,  in  a  duel ;  she  at  first  makes  every  effort  to 
accomplish  his  death,  but  at  length,  at  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  she  marries  him.  It  is  the  contention  be 
tween  love  and  duty  in  the  heart  of  the  heroine  which  is 
the  leading  feature  of  the  drama.  The  Ajistarchus  of  the 
'  Acad^mie*  called  the  lady  a  monster  of  filial  impiety,  and 
said  that  she  had  no  right  to  love  Rodrigue  at  all ;  the  op 
posite  party  contended  that  the  preservation  of  her  early 
love  under  all  circumstances,  was  perfectly  amiable  and 
feminine.  This  literary  battle,  indeed,  seemed  rather  to  be 
fought  for  the  morals  of  the  heroine,  than  the  merits  of  the 
play.  Those  who  would  wish  to  read  the  charge  an<i  its 
answer,  may  turn  to  the  *  Examen'  above  referred  to,  and 
La  Harpe's  '  Coxxn  de  la  Litt6rature.'  It  should  be  observed 
that  this  drama  of  the  *■  Cid'  is,  by  critics  of  the  romantic 
school,  preferred  to  his  other  works,  as  partaking  somewhat 
of  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  animated  their  idol,  the 
Spanish  drama. 

The  other  most  celebrated  piece  of  Comeille's  is 'Horace,' 
the  last,  act  of  '  Cinna'  being  reckoned  a  chef  d'ceuvrc 
rather  than  the  whole  play.  Fontenelle's  praise  of '  Horace,' 
for  the  ingenuity  of  its  construction,  is  unquestiomd>ly  just 

*  Comeille,'  says  he,  '  has  but  a  combat  to  work  upon,  that 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  out  of  this  scanty  subject  he 
constructs  a  tragedy.'  The  prospect,  indeed,  was  bui  barren, 
yet  the  tracredian,  by  givingUoratius  a  sister  of  the  Curiatii 
to  wife,  wlUe  his  own  sister  is  (according  to  the  old  story) 
betrothed  to  one  of  these  Curiatii,  and  by  dwelling  on  the 
times  immediately  preceding  and  pending  the  combat,  has 
thrown  an  interest  mto  his  piece  which  was  scarcely  to  be 
anticipated.  Here  indeed  lus  praise  ends,  fi>r  the  last  two 
acts  are  occupied  by  the  murder  of  Horatius'  sister,  and  its 
consequences;  hence,  as  La  Harpe  justly  observes,  thev 
form  a  separate  plot  totally  unconnected  with  the  nceceding 
part  of  the  plav.  The  father  of  Horatius,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  stem  Roman  character,  is  the  most  commended  b> 
the  admirers  of  this  tragedy. 

The  general  censure  passed  on  Corneille's  comedies  does 
not  extend  to  '  Le  Menteur,'  which  is  one  of  his  later  pro- 
ductions, and  is  an  excessively  humorous  and  amusin<; 
piece.    The  English  know  it  well  firom  Foote's  version,  the 

*  Liar;'  and  indeed  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  loug 
before  tlie  time  of  Foote ;  ah  anonymous  translation  wu^^ 
acted  in  1685.  under  the  name  of  the  'Mistaken  B^iuty.* 
and  a  subsequent  adaptation  was  written  by  Sir  R.  Steele, 
called  the  *  Lying  Lover.' 

The  chief  merit  which  is  assigned  to  Corneille  by  liii 
admirers  is  his  dignity ;  they  allow  that  Racine  may  be 
more  elegant,  more  touching,  but  in  a  •  noble  ferocity'  tbcv 
say  that  Comeille  stands  alone.  It  must  be  rememberMl 
thai  when  Comeille  wrote  the  French  tongue  was  still  in 
an  uncultivated  state;  he  must  not  therefore  be  taken  a5  3 
model  of  French  style,  his  verse  being  often  defective,  and 
his  language  disfigured  bv  barbarisms. 

Voltaire,  on  learning  that  a  great-niece  of  Comeille  ^  J5 
entirely  without  fortune  and  almost  without  friends,  took  her 
into  his  house  at  Femey,  where  she  completed  her  education, 
and  in  a  fewyears  was  married  by  Voltaire  to  a  captain  of 
dragoons.  Besides  giving  her  a  marriage  portion,  Voltaire 
undertook  to  write  a  commentary  on  Comeille,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  prot^g^e.  The  work,  which  was  printed  \i\ 
subscription,  and  liberally  patronized  by  the  French  king. 
the  Due  de  Choiseul,  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  others, 
brought  in  50,000  francs,  as  an  addition  to  tl^  young  ladyV 
marriage  portion.  Voltaire,  thougjh  a  great  admirer  of 
CorneiSe^  was  not  blind  to  his  numeioua  fiiulti»  which  he 
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has  pointed  oat  at  Aitt  length  in  his  '  CSommentanes'  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  (vols.  48,  49).  EcUtion  of  Lequien,  Paris,  1826. 

OORNEILLE,  THOMAS,  brother  of  Pierre,  was 
twenty  years  younger,  being  bom  in  the  year  1625. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  early  Ufe  by  a  comedy  in  Latin 
verso,  which  ho  composed  during  his  education  at  the 
Jesuits*  College.  Like  his  brother  he  began  by  imitating 
the  Spanish  dramatists,  and  in  the  course  of  his  career 
produced  no  less  than  forty-two  pieces,  tragedies  and  come- 
dies. Nothing  could  exceefl  the  popularity  of  some  of  his 
plays,  which,  however,  was  but  transient,  as  they  have,  with 
about  two  exceptions,  been  long  forgotten.  The  works  by 
which  he  is  chiefly  remembered  are  *  Le  Comte  d'Essex,* 
and  *  Ariene,'  both  tragedies.  The  former  is  much  censured 
for  the  ignorance  whidi  it  displays  of  English  history :  the 
latter  is  commended  for  the  cnaracter  of  its  heroine:  here, 
however,  its  merit  ends ;  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  persrm^ 
being  mere  nullities.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Thomas 
Ojrneille  took  his  place  in  the  Academte,  and  contributed 
to  the  •  Dictionnaire  :'  he  also  assisted  his  friend  De  Vise  in 
cdiung  the  *  Mercurie  Galant,' a  noted  periodical,  and  be- 
rame  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  died 
at  Andelys  in  1 709,  having  shortly  before  lost  the  use  of 
his  sieht. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRY.    [Cornacejb.] 

(^ORNET,  a  commissioned  officer  in  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valry. He  is  immediately  inferior  to  a  Heutenant,  and  his 
rank  corresponds  to  that  of  an  ensign  in  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian  eometta,  signifying 
a  small  flag;  and  hence,  both  in  the  English  and  French 
services  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it 
was  applied  not  only  to  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the 
standard,  but  to  the  whole  troop,  which  seems  then  to  have 
consisted  of  100  men  and  upwards,  and  to  have  been  com- 
manded by  a  captain. 

C0RN6T,  a  shrill  wind  instrument  formed  of  wood, 
which  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  continued  in  use  till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  laid  aside  for  the  oboe.  In  the  Mu- 
sur^a  of  Luscinius  is  a  rude  wood-cut  of  the  cornet;  but 
it  is  represented  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  in  Mor- 
se nne's  Harmom'e  Universelle,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  instrument  was  blown  by  a  mouth-piece,  and  that  there 
were  treble,  tenor,  and  base  cx)mets.  The  compass  of  the 
first  was  ftom  a,  the  second  staff  in  the  treble,  to  b  in  alt. 
The  last  was  bent  in  rather  a  serpentine  form,  and  reached 
nearly  five  feet  in  len^h,  therefore  was  deep  in  tone. 

CORNET-STOP,  m  the  organ,  is  an  imitative  treble- 
stop,  consisting  of  five  ranks  of  pipes,  in  organs  on  a  large 
scale,  each  key  of  the  instrument  causing  all  the  five  pipes 
to  sound  at  once.  These  are  tuned  to  a  given  note,  its 
octave,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth,  though  the 
whole  together  produce  the  effect  of  a  single  note.  This  is 
a  harsh  stop,  and  is  now  only  used  in  union  with  otliers ; 
but  formerly,  compositions  were  written  exclusively  for  it, 
called  Comet  Pieces,  which,  happily,  the  present  improved 
taste  in  organ-playing  has  proscribed. 
•4J0RNICE,    [Civil  Akchitectubi  ;  Column.] 

CORNOUAILLES,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  town 
ofQuimper,  capital  ofthe  department  of  Fin  istere  in  France; 
but  more  commonly  appropriated  to  a  district  formerly  con- 
stituting the  domains  of  a  Breton  count,  who  took  his  title 
from  it  Its  extent  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  some  making 
it  co-extensive  with  the  diocese  ofQuimper;  others  also  in- 
cluding in  it  the  diocese  of  St.  Pol  de  L6on.  It  is  noticed 
here  only  from  the  coincidence  of  its  name  with  that  of  a 
J) art  of  England  (Cornwall),  fi-om  which  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  Bretons  emigrated. 

CORNS  are  in  the  first  instance  merely  thickenings  of 
the  cuticle,  generally  of  the  toes,  arising  from  continued 
I)ressure  over  a  projecting  portion  of  bone.  While  supcr- 
fiinal,  a  com  is  moveable,  and  retains  the  lamellated  struc- 
ture of  the  cuticle;  afterwanU  it  acquires  a  base,  attaches 
itself  more  firmly  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  becomes  a 
romplete  com.  *A  bursa  or  bag  ot  synovial  membrane, 
similar  to  those  burssD  which  are  of  original  formation,  but 
«1"  very  small  sixe,  is  formed  between  the  thickened  cuticle 
and  the  cutis;  it  is  this  combination  of  thickened  cuticle 
with  a  subjacent  bursa  which  constitutes  a  perfect  corn.' 
C'(»rns  are  either  hanl  and  dry,  which  is  the  case  when  they 
are  situated  externally;  or  they  are  soft,  when  situated  be- 
twe«m  the  toes.    The  inconveniences  arising  from  corns  are 


generally  slight;  sometimes  they  are  very  serious.  Tha 
bursa  under  a  hard  com  is  apt  to  suppurate,  and  the  inflam 
mation,  pain,  and  irritation,  are  excessive.  Tight  or  impro 
perly-shaped  shoes  being  the  primary  cause  of  corns,  shoes 
or  boots  fashioned  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot  must  be 
worn,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed  should  be 
soft  and  pUant.  To  avoid  pressure  upon  a  com  already 
existing,  a  portion  of  leatiier  spread  with  diachylon  or  other 
emollient  plaster  having  a  holo  in  it  corresponding  with 
the  size  of  the  corn  may  be  worn ;  or  if  the  outer  portion  of 
the  com,  which  is  quite  insensible,  be  pared  or  scraped 
away,  temporary  relief  is  obtained.  For  a  corn  which  has 
become  very  sensible,  the  application  of  lunar  caustic  or 
concentrated  nitric  acid  is  necessary ;  if  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  an  inflamed  bursa  containing 
pus,  the  outer  portion  must  be  cut  away  with  the  scalpel, 
and  the  bursa  freely  laid  open,  so  that  the  matter  may 
escape,  wliich  will  give  great  relief.  If  a  soft  corn  become 
very  sensible,  as  it  often  does,  without  an  abscess  existing 
beneath,  concentrated  nitric  acid  should  be  applied.  Bunions 
differ  from  corns,  inasmuch  as  the  part  affected  is  generally 
of  greater  extent ;  a  bursa  is  alwa>'s  connected  with  them, 
and  when  inHam^,  scrum  is  secreted,  which,  if  pressure  and 
all  causes  of  irritation  be  avoided,  is  again  speedily  absorbed. 
If  the  bursa  be  much  inflamed,  leeches  and  fomentations 
are  necessary ;  and  should  pus  have  formed,  it  must  be  let 
out.  If  the  abscess  do  not  speedily  heal,  nitric  acid  should 
be  carefully  applied  to  its  inner  surface.  Extirpation  of 
corns  has  been  recommended,  but  it  is  not  free  from  danger, 
and  should  never  be  attempted  except  by  a  very  skilful  and 
dexterous  person.  A  wound  or  laceration  of  the  tendons 
or  fibrous  structures  around  the  joints,  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  alamiing  symptoms,  even  by  tetanus  and 
death.  Amputation  of  the  toe  has  been  practised.  (See 
Sir  B.  Brodie's  excellent  Lecture  on  Corns  and  Bunions, 
Medical  Gazette,  13th  February,  1836.) 

CORNU  AMMO'NIS,  the  old  Latin  name  for  the  now 
well  known  fossil  shell,  the  Ammonite.  These  Comua 
Ammonis,  Cornea  d* Amman  of  the  French,  weue  so  called 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  horns  with  which  the 
head  of  Jupitor  Ammon  was  sculptured.  In  the  earlier 
times  their  origin  was  variously  accounted  for :  some 
thought  them  petrifications  of  real  rams'  horns,  taking  the 
name  above  mentioned  in  a  strict  and  downright  matter-of- 
fiict  sense;  others  thought  they  were  the  curled  tails  of 
certain  animals;  some  took  them  for  petrified  marine 
worms  rolled  up;  others  saw  in  them  coiled  serpents, 
whence  they  were  called  snake-stones.  The  legends  of  the 
saints  invested  them  with  a  sacred  interest. 

Of  thousand  snakes,  cncli  one 
Was  chan^^ed  into  a  coil  of  stoui*. 
When  holy  Hilda  pray'd. 

And  the  prayer,  we  are  told,  was  not  only  followe<l  by 
petrification,  but  by  decapitation.  We  believe  that  there 
is  a  similar  tradition  of  St.  Keyna,  who,  when  she  found 
herself  in  a  wood  at  Keynsham,  between  Bath  and  Bristol, 
surrounded  by  serpents,  changed  them  by  the  fervour  of  her 
devotions  into  headless  stones.  Nor  were  these  opinions 
confined  to  the  mere  vulgar.  Wormius  described  Am- 
monites as  petrified  adders.  Langius  considered  them  to 
be  either  the  vertebrae  of  serpents  or  convoluted"  marine 
insects.  These  notions  were  not  lost  on  the  dealers ;  and 
there  are  few  fossil  collections  which  do  not  even  now 
possess  what  was  called  a  perfect  Cornu  Ammonis,  that  is, 
an  Ammonite  with  a  carved  serpent's  head  ingeniously 
fitted  on  to  the  fossil  shell  by  way  of  aperture.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  this  fabulous  part  of  the 
history  of  Ammonites  further  than  to  observe  tliat  other 
learned  men,  Torellus  Sarayna,  Frascatorius,  &c.,  consi- 
dered them  as  lustts  Naturcp,  formed  by  the  plastic  power 
of  the  earth.  The  antients  held  them  in  high  estimation 
as  very  sacred  and  of  the  highest  value  to  the  dreamer. 
Thus  rliny  (Hist,  Mund.,  book  xxxvi.,  c.  10),  *HammoiHs 
cornu  inter  sacratissiraas  ^Ethiopia)  gemmas,  aureo  colore, 
arietim  comus  efligicm  reddens,  promittitur  prajdivina 
somnia  representare ;  and  even  to  the  present  time  the 
Indians  are  said  to  ascribe  extraordinary  properties  to  them. 
To  the  zoologist  Ammonites  are  objects  of  great  interest, 
and  to  the  geologist  they  are  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
*  It  is  easy,*  says  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  *  Guide  to  Geology,' 
(8vo.  1834)  *to  see  how  important,  in  questions  concerning 
the  relative  antiquity  of  stratified  rocks^  is  a  knowledge  of 
Ammonj^s,  since  whole  sections  of  them  ars  characteristio 
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From  Dr.BucUand;  a,b,e,d,  outer  chamber.  It  ihriL" 
bo  tcmcmbcrcil  that  the  specimen  ii  apparently  imptri* . 
at  thu  apcrlurc.  The  siphon  or  lube  ofiMmmuiiicaliun  m.. 
be  traced  from  d,  where  it  opens  into  the  last  or  ow:. 
chamber,  aloo;;  the  edge  of  the  sccUan,  e,/,  g.  A,  i,  tu  [h 
very  nucleus  of  the  shelL  The  uavod  transverse  lines  n 
present  the  partitions  of  the  ehanibi'is. 

The  large  proportion  of  theouitrdiamber  is  very  stron.:: 
marked  in  apcciraens  of  Animunilcs  roslratus,  tWt  hs- 
the  aperture  perfect  or  ucarly  &o. 


^. 


[Aaacoiin  mlntw. 
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nues  Dr-Bucklanii,  *  the  margin  >  ■' 

.Xuiini'iiile  is  in  fomc  species  reflected  in  »  k:-  ' 
jcmll.  like  llie  lbi,-kened  margin  of  the  shell  of  the  r  :  ' 
-ii:iir  (KmrreK-t  of  the  French),  'givinB;  to  this  ~i  - 
<lrciiL:lh  which  irould  apparently  bo  needless  to  «n  i-  •■.r 
shi'.l.  The  presence  of  spines  al-^o  in  certain  S|«r:  ~: 
in  AmiiioLiiics  atiuatu*.  A.  S.jwerbii)  alTDrdi  a  Mrx'i  ^  .  -. 
niciit  nK-'""'  'l*^  theory  of  Iheir  tuning  he*n  ■  - 
i\  iin\v  ■  1  ne  Mu.iii- .  sliells.  The^e  spines,  wluch  have  an  obnjus  li-e  :  r  - 
»f  lv><^^mont  &'r  the  I  teciioit.  if  placed  cxicrually,  nuuld  svetii  to  fam    . 
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useless  and  peibna  noxioti^  m  an  latenui  positiwi  bb^ 
are  vithoiit  eiuunple  in  anjr  inttxnal  stniohue  vilh  vbtcli 

ve  aie  acquaicted 

Mr.  Do  U  Beche  has  proved  Itom  the  mineral  oondition 
of  the  outer  chamber  of  Ammouitas  from  the  lias  at  Lyme 
Regis,  that  the  antiie  body  was  coubuned  in  it,  thaw  aoi- 
Ta!m  having  heea  euddcnlj  dcBtroyed,  and  buried  in  the 
earthy  ^ditoent  of  which  the  lias  is  composed,  before  their 
hodica  had  either  undoi^nc  decay  ot  been  devoured  bi^  the 
then  existing  crustaceans.  Dr.  Auckland  notices  tms  in 
hL<  trealise,  and  adds,  that  in  the  Ammonites  in  question. 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  first  great  chamber  in  vtuch  the 
body  of  the  animal  was  contained,  is  filled  vith  stone  only 
to  a  small  depth  (cut  of  Jmmonile*  obtutua,  a  ta  b); 
the  remainder  of  this  chamber,  from  A  to  e,  being  oocu- 
pied  by  brown  calcareous  spat,  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Front  to  owe  its  colour  to  the  presence 
of  animal  matter,  whilst  tho  internal  chambers  ond  si- 
phuncle  are  filled  with  pure  while  ^ar.  '  The  extent  of 
tho  brown  calcareous  spar,  therefore,  in  the  outer  chamber,' 
continues  Dr.  Bucklonil, '  represents  the  space  which  was 
occupied  by  the  body  of  the  animal  after  it  had  shrunk 
wilhin  its  shell  at  the  moment  of  lis  death,  leoving  void 
the  outer  portion  onl^  of  its  chambers,  from  a  to  fi,  to  re- 
ccLve  the  muddy  sedimcDt  in  which  the  shell  was  imbedded. 
I  have  many  specimens  fi^m  the  lias  of  Whiiby  of  the 
Ammonite*  comtmmU,  in  which  the  outer  chamber  thus 
flllcd  with  spar  occupies  nearly  the  entire  last  whorl  of  the 
shell,  its  lai^est  extremity  only  being  filled  with  lias. 
From  specimens  of  this  kind  we  alsc  learn,  that  the  animal 
inhabilmg  the  shell  of  an  Ammonite  had  no  ink-bag;  if 
such  an  or^an  existed  traces  of  its  colour  must  have  Wn 
found  withm  the  cavity  which  contained  the  body  of  the 
animal  at  the  moment  of  its  death.' 

Dr.  Buckland  rery  happily  illustrates  the  difiiireDt  or- 
rangements  hy  meona  of  which  a  union  of  lightness  and 
strength  is  secured  lo  the  shell  both  from  the  external  con- 
formation and  the  mode  in  which  the  transverse  plates  are 
disposed ;  and  as  our  limits  will  not  oilow  us  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  tlie  subject,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
'  Bridgewater  Trealise*  for  the  interestiiig  details,  which 
show  ftiat  a  more  perfect  instrument  for  aflording  universal 
resiatance  to  external  pressure— an  instrument  in  which 
the  ^atest  possible  degree  of  lightness  combined  with  the 
grcikicst  strength  was  required — could  scarcelyhe imagined, 
end  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  doctor's  summarv.  *  As 
tlie  animal  increased  in  bulk,  and  advanced  along  the  outer 
chamber  of  the  aheU,  the  spaces  left  behind  it  wers  " 
tively  converted  into  air-chambers,  simultaneously 
ing  the  power  of  the  float  This  float  being  regulated  by 
a  pijie  passing  through  tho  wholo  series  of  the  chambers' 
(sec  the  cut  of  Ammonitet  oblusus), '  formed  an  hydraulic 
instrument  of  extraordinary  delicacy,  by  which  tho  animal 
could  at  pleasure  control  its  ascent  to  the  surface  or  descent 
to  the  bottom  of  tho  sea.  To  creatures  that  somctimea 
floated,  a  thick  and  heavr  shell  would  hava  Tieen  inappli- 
cable ;  and  as  n  thin  shell  inclosing  air  would  be  exposed 
to  various  and  often  intense  decrees  of  pressure  at  the  hot- 
torn,  we  find  a  series  of  provisions  lo  afibrd  resistance  lo 
such  pressure  in  the  mechanical  construction  both  of  the 
external  shell  and  of  the  internal  transverse  plates  which 
formed  the  air-chambers.  First,  the  shell  is  made  up  of  a 
tulic  cofled  round  itself  and  extemoUy  convex.  Secondly, 
it  is  fortified  by  a  series  of  ribs  and  vaultings  disposed  in 
the  form  of  arches  and  domes  on  the  convex  surlace  of  this 
tube,  and  still  farther  adding  lo  its  strength.  Thirdly,  the 
transverse  plates  that  fotm  the  air-chambers  supply  also  a 
cnntinuDus  succession  of  supports,  exteiuLng  their  rmnifica- 
tions,   with  many   mechanical   advantages,  beneath  those 

portions  of  the  shell  whicl^  being  weakest,  wei ■'  '" 

need  of  them.' 

Rcinccke*,  Ton  Buch+,  ZietenJ,  and  De  Haaii}  ue 
among  Uio  other  modems  who  have  written  treatises  on 
this  mtereatins  genus,  or  have  illustrated  it ;  and  much 
information  w3l  be  found  in  the  *orks  of  Parkinson, 
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Schlotheim,  James  Elowerhj  (Mm.  Gw>)i  De  la  Beche, 
Phillips,  and  others. 

The  species  are  very  nuraeraus.  P«  Blainville  quotes 
Defrance  for  120  species,  adding  that  h@  (Defronce)  asserts 
that  there  ore  no  more,  but  inquiring  on  wbat  Defrance 
rests  his  assertion.  M.  Brochant,  in  bis  UjWslalion  of  De 
la  Beche's  Manual,  enumerates  370. 

The  method  of  arrangement  is  vaiioiu  Iqr  various  authoi-s ; 
but  we  think  that  when  the  subject  is  better  known  than 
it  is  at  present,  the  shape  of  the  aperture,  which  varies  con- 
siderably, ought  to  be  considered  a  leadii^  character. 
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These  cuts,  which  are  copied  from  De  Blainville,  will 
not  only  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  gtaane  of  the 
aperture,  but  also  of  the  external  Bppeannce  ofthe  ihell, 
while  ihe  following,  from  Dr.  Buckland'a  Bridgewatec  IVea- 
tise,  will  convev  a  notion  of  the  concamciations  in  some  ol 
tlic  Hpei'ieH.  An  inlemikl  view  of  a.  very  simple  form  of 
tlicie  anil  of  the  siphon  or  pipe  will  he  seen  in  the  cut  of 
Ammonites  obtutu*. 


nfolngifol    DUtribulion.  —  ProfesEor    Pbdiips,    in    hii 
'Guide  lo  GeoWy'  (Bvo.  1834),  thus  distributes  the  Am- 
'  «  among  the  different  formations. 


SUBKIBNSIU  OF  AUUONITES. 


Taul,l»ipR«H. 


The  atnta  termad  piimar;  in  Professor  Phillips's  table 
ufl  those  which  Dr.  Bucklaud  hai  included  in  the  lower 
nnait  of  the  tmuition  Mxie*  in  his  section.  fBridgeuvter 
•«■  pL  I.) 
re  indebted  lo  Dr.  Bucldand  for  forwarding  to  ui 
ipccimeM  of  Ammonites  and  some  orthooerata  from 
of  Uan,  when  theywero  collected  by  Captain  Ben- 
I  a  small  tu^r  n«ai  CMtlelown,  in  a  confined  ipaea 
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(of  a  few  yards),  about  high  waterinulc  retting  on  rUy 
slate.  The  rock  in  which  tbey  wen  found  npnn  to  be 
transition  limestone  imbedded  in  slate.  The  sneUs  are  coo- 
verted  into  arsenical  pyrites,  and  some  of  them  ara  included 
in  lumps  ofthe  snme  mineral. 

Gtograptiical  Dittributirm. — As   the   Ammonites    were 
evidently  principal  agents  for  keeping  within  botin<L>  the 
mollusks.  &u.,  ll)e  crustaceans,  and  perhaps  flshes  of  the 
periods  prior  to  the  chalk  formation,  and  belonging  to  th« 
latter  e]>och,  we  should  expect  to  find  Ihero  widely  distri- 
buled.      Accordingly,   they  occur   in  Europe,   Asa.     and 
America  in  strata  apparently  of  the  same  date.    In  some 
instances,  ihe  genera  and  even  the  species  are  idendcaL 
Dr.  Gerud  found  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  at  an  el«- 
valion  of  16, OQ))  feet,  Ammonitet  WaUuti  and  Amnamln 
communit,  fossils  that  are  found  in  the  lias  of  Lyme  R^is.      i 
M.  Menard  met  with  one  in  the  Maritime  Alps  at  an  e<c- 
ralion  of  1  iOH  toises.   Their  numbers  must  have  been  i^tpii.      | 
M.  Dufresne  informed  Lnmarck  that  the  rood  from  Auxem 
to  Avalon  in  Burgundy  was  absolutely  paved  ivilh  them,      i 
llie  individual  agency  too  of  some  of  the^e  carnivorous  in- 
struments for   preserving   llie  balanct^  of  marine  animal 
power  must  have  been  of  no  small  importance.     Lamarck 
says  that  he  has  seen  Ammonites  of  two  feet  (French)  in      I 
diameter.      Mr.  James   Sowerby  and  Mr.  Maulell  rc«urd 
Ammonitca  in  the  chalk  with  a  diameter  of  three  feel;  and 
Dr.  BucUond  states  that  Sir  T.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Kciih 
measured  Ammonites  in  the  chalk  near  Hoi^le  which     I 
exceeded  four  feet  in  diameter;  and  Ibis  in  casei  where 
the  diameter  could  have  been  in  a  very  small  degree  en       { 
larked  by  pressure. 

Dr.  Buckland  is  of  opinion  that  the  Rtiyndiolites,  or  beak- 
stones,  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  oolite  of  Stoim- 
fietd.  in  Ibe  lias  at  Lyme  Regis  and  Balh,  in  the  Muachel- 
kalk  of  Luncville,  &c.,  were  tho  mandibles  of  AmmuuilM 
as  well  as  of  fossil  Nautili,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonalile 
doubt  of  the  fact. 

We  must  here  close  a  subject  on  which  we  could  lar 
mui-h ;  and  we  leave  it  the  more  willingly,  becauae  the  <ta- 
dentwill  ilml  in  Dr.  Buckland's  Treatise  a  full  and  coplousk 
illustrated  account  of  Ammonites,  more  especially  as  ivgurdi 
the  varied  properties  of  support  and  the  hydraulic  action  of 
tlie  siphuricle.*  Ammomtes  Merop/ij/Uut,  figured  at  plairs 
38  and  39,  aSbrda  a  beautiftil  example,  as  Uie  Doctor  ob- 
aorves,  ofthe  manner  in  which  the  mechanical  strenglb  io 
each  transverse  plate  is  so  disposed,  as  to  vary  itasoppurtn 
proportion  to  the  different  degrees  of  necessity  that  Miist  lot 
it  in  different  parts  of  the  same  shell. 

CORNUCO'PU,  or  CORNU-OOPLB,  tho  hom  of 
plenty,  fobled  to  have  bad  its  origin  in  the  infttnt  davs  of 
Jupiter.  Ovid,  in  his'  Fasti'  <lib.  v.  115-128),  teUi  us' that 
one  of  the  goats  of  Amaltbea.  who  nursed  Jupiter  in  Crete, 
broke  off  its  hom  a^inst  a  tree,  when  the  nymph,  liai-init 
wreathed  it  with  Howers  and  filled  it  with  thiit,  jwesenled 
it  to  the  god.  Jupiter,  when  he  came  into  power,  c&lled 
hia  nurse  to  the  sitiea,  and  made  the  horn  the  emblem  ot 
forlilily.  The  Greeks  called  it  dpoc  'ApaXOtioc,  lAe  Aonr 
ofAmalthea.  In  his  '  Metamorphoses'  (lib.  ix.  ▼.  ai.  b.e.\. 
Ovid  derive!  the  origin  of  the  Cornucopia  from  a  different 
fable.  HespeaksofitasthehomoftbetivergodAcbelout, 
broken  off  by  Hercules,  and  consecrated  by  the  Naiads  :— 

'  NttilHlHK.vombetodoTDfloRrepletuau 

The  Cornucopia  occurs  very  frequently  in  fbe  typos  ot 
anlienl  coins,  particularly  upon  those  of  Sicily.  (See  the 
medal  of  Absinor.) 

CORNUS.      [COHNACBJE.] 

(X)RNWALL.  on  English  county,  forming  the  sonlh- 
wesl  extremity  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  form  uf 
tlie  county  approaches  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of 
which  3  line  aJxiut  seventy  miles  long,  drawn  R.N.B.  and 
W.H.W.  from  Fenlee  Point  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  to  the  Land's  Bnd,  may  be  renrdad  as  the  b«se: 
another  line,  forty-two  miles  long,  drawn  N.N.W.  and 
S.S.B.  from  Fenlee  Point  to  the  tiotth-eait  comer  of  the 
county,  OS  the  perpendicular;  and  a  line  eighty-one  mile* 
long,  drawn  north-east  and  south-west  from  the  last-Dten- 
tioned  point  to  the  Land's  End.  as  the  hypotenuse.  The 
area  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  th«  Scilly  Islet,  is  13M 

i]Hiin.wmiuiiB«cu»i/.D.n.,iic..  „ 
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square  mllefl,  being  nther  less  than  the  area  of  the  triangle 
ubove  described.  Cornwall  lies  between  49^  55'  and  50^  55' 
N.  lat,  and  4°  9'  and  5**  42'  W.  long. 

The  only  county  with  which  Cornwall  is  eonterniinous  is 
Devonshire,  which  bounds  it  on  the  east  (or  rather  on  the 
K.N.E.):  on  all  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean. 
'i  1)0  north-west  coast  is  high  and  rocky.  Tracing  it  from 
tiic  border  of.  Devonshire,  it  runs  south  by  west,  and  forms 
two  very  shallow  bays  (Bude  Bay  and  Widemouth  Bay), 
ucceeded  by  the  headlands,  Dazard  Point,  Castle  Point,  Pen- 
kt'uiicr  Point,  and  Carnbeak.  From  Carnbeak  the  coast 
runs  south-west,  and  forms  several  headlands,  Tintagell 
lit'ad  being  the  principal;  and  several  small  bays  as  far  as 
Pen  tire  and  Stepper  Points,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
iVlans  or  Camel,  tne  entrance  of  which  forms  the  haven  of 
Pd<Utow.  A  few  miles  W.S.W.  of  these  is  Trevose  Head, 
the  most  prominent  headland  on  this  side  of  the  county: 
this  is  succeeded  by  Constantino,  Watergate,  and  Towan 
bays,  Towan  Head,  Pistal,  Cranstock,  and  Holywell  bays, 
l\'nhalc  Point,  Ligger  or  Piran  Bay,  and  St.  Ives'  Bay, 
Gtnniuxl's  Head,  Cape  Cornwall,  Polpry  and  Peden-Mean- 
Due  points,  the  last  of  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
Land's  End.  The  general  direction  of  the  coast  from  Tre- 
vose Head  to  Cape  Cornwall  is  south-west;  from  Cape 
Cornwall  to  the  Land's  End  due  south.  Along  this  side  of 
tlie  county  are  scattered  several  islets  and  insulated  rocks, 
but  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  Off  the  Land's  End 
are  the  ScUly  Islands,  a  numerous  and  not  unimportant 
i^roup.     [SciLtY  Islands.] 

1  he  coast  from  the  Land's  End  to  Pl3rmouth  Sound  is 
marked  by  bolder  promontories  and  deeper  bays :  it  pos- 
sesses for  the  most  part  the  same  character  as  that  just  de- 
sc-ribed,  but  there  are  more  frequent  intervals  of  low  and 
slielvins^  beach.  From  the  Land's  End  to  Mount's  Bay, 
the  coast  ibrms  a  line  convex  to  the  ocean,  broken  by  a 
n  umber  of  small  headlands  with  intervening  coves.  Mount's 
Bay  takes  its  name  from  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  remarkable 
insulated  rock  opposite  the  town  of  Marazion,  and  con- 
nee  ted  with  the  main  land  by  a  causeway  over  the  sands: 
Cuddan  Point  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  bay. 
From  Cuddan  Point  the  coast  runs  south-east  to  the 
Lizard,  the  most  southern  point  of  England:  and  from 
thence  turning  north-east,  forms  the  headlands'  of  Innis 
iiead,  Black  Head,  Chynals  Point,  Dranna  Point,  Nare 
Point,  RosemulUon  Head  and  Pendennis  Point,  which  last 
two  form  the  extremities  of  Falmouth  Bay.  Between  Nare 
Point  and  Rosemullion  Head  is  the  wide  osstuary  of  the 
11  el  ford  river.  Between  Pendennis  Point  and  Zone  or  St. 
Ann\s  Point  (the  next  impoi*tant  headland)  is  the  wide  SDstu- 
ary  of  the  Fal,  known  by  the  name  of  Carrick  Road,  of  which 
Falmouth  harbour  and  St.  Mawes  harbour  are  branches. 
From  Zone  Point  the  coa.st  still  runs  north-east  to  Greber 
Head,  forming  Gerrans,  Veryan,  Megavissey,  St.  Austell 
and  St.  Blazey  hays,  with  the  intervening  headlands  Pennare 
p. lint,  Dodman  or  Deadman  Point  (379  feet  high),  Clmpel 
Point,  and  the  Black  Head.  From  Greber  Head  the  coast 
runs  cast  to  the  Rarae  Head  and  Penlee  Point  (which  is 
tlie  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound),  forming  Looe  and  Whito- 
^and  bays.  The  rocks  and  islets  along  tliis  coast  are  too 
unimp>rtant  to  require  notice. 

Launceston,  which  has  commonly  been  considered  as  the 
county  town,  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county;  but 
Jiodmin,  which  has  a  better  title,  is  more  central :  it  is  about 
'J  10  miles  from  London  in  a  direct  line  W.S.W.,  or  235 
niile>>  by  the  road  through  Salisbury,  Dorchester,  Exeter, 
and  Launceston. 

The  population  of  the  county  by  the  census  of  1831  was 
.3(M),'.;.ja,  including  the  Scilly  Islands,  or  298,473  without 
them;  the  latter  number,  compared  with  the  area  of  the 
comity  as  stated  above,  gives  about  224  inhabitants  to  a 
s<|\uire  mile:  which  is  considerably  under  the  average  of 
Kiiirl and  and  Wales,  and  still  more  under  the  average  of 
K Poland  alone.  (Arrowsmith's  Map  of  England  and 
linl^i;  Ot'dtiance  Map;  Population  Returns  for  1831; 
Paterson's  Koads,) 

Surfiice,  Hydrography,  Communications. — From  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Cornwall,  which  is  the  highest,  the  land  slopes 
inwards  the  sea  on  each  side.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
ronnly  is  irregular.  The  great  post-roads  pass  over  the 
central  high  ground,  which,  being  for  the  most  |)iirt  waste 
moorland,  give  travellers  a  more  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  soil,  than,  taken  altogether,  it  deserves:  for,  m  many 
|)art.s,  it  is  pleasingly  diversified  by  hill  and  dale ;  some  of 


the  valleys  are  beautifully  picturesque,  presenting  corn  and 
meadow  land,  wood  and  water.  On  the  northern  coast  the 
land  is  generally  high,  with  short  narrow  valleys :  on  the 
south  coast  the  valleys  are  wider.  The  central  ridgo  ap- 
proaches, on  the  border  of  Devonshire,  the  N.W.  coast 
the  streams  that  tiow  from  its  S.E.  side  have  consequently 
a  longer  course,  and  are  the  most  considerable  m  the 
county.  The  height  of  some  of  the  hills  is  considerable,  but 
they  have  not  generally  striking  or  picturesque  forms,  ex- 
cept where  they  extend  down  to  the  coast,  and  form  abrupt 
headlands,  as  at  Tintagell,  Cape  Cornwall,  and  the  Land's 
End.  The  principal  elevations  are — Brown  Willy,  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Fowey,  1368  feet;  Carraton,  or  Caradon 
Hill,  north  of  Liskeard,  1208  feet ;  Kit  Hill,  on  Hingeston 
Down,  near  Callington,  1067  feet;  Hensbarrow  I)own, 
north-west  of  St.  Austell,  1034  feet;  Cadon  barrow,  near 
Tintagell,  10 11  feet;  Cammarth,  south-east  of  Redruth, 
849  feet;  Carnmenelez,  Carn-Menelis,  or  Carnbonellis,  south 
of  Redruth,  822  feet ;  C^rnminnis,  south-west  of  St.  Ivfcs, 
805  feet;  Cam-Brea,  south-west  of  Redruth,  697  feet;  Per- 
tinney,  near  the  Land's  End,  689  feet;  Bindown,  between 
East  Looe  and  Liskeard,  658  feet;  Bodmin  Down,  south- 
west of  Bodmin,  645  feet;  St.  Agnes  Beacon,  near  St 
Agnes,  62 1  feet ;  St.  Stephen's  Down,  north  of  Launceston, 
605  teet;  tlie  town  of  Launceston,  591  feet;  St.  Buryan, 
near  the  Land's  End,  415  feet;  the  town  of  Redruth,  414 
feet ;  Maker  Heij^hts,  on  Plymouth  Sound,  402  feet ;  and 
Sennen,  near  the  Land's  End,'  387  feet.  The  above  eleva- 
tions are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  the  *  Ordnance 
Survey.' 

The  principal  rivers  of  Cornwall  are  the  Tamer,  with  its 
tributaries ;  the  Fawey.  or  Fowey ;  the  Fal ;  the  Alan ;  the 
Seaton ;  the  Looe ;  the  Hel,  or  Helfoi'd ;  and  the  Heyl.  The 
Tamer  rises  in  the  moors  which  form  the  north-east  point 
of  the  county,  and  extend  into  Devonshire ;  and  flows 
south-south-east  into  Plymouth  Sound,  forming,  almost 
throughout  its  course,  the  boundary  between  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.  It  has  no  tributary  worthy  of  notice,  until  it 
reaches  the  little  village  of  North  Tamerton,  where  it  re- 
ceives two  large  streams,  the  Doer  and  the  Claw,  from  De- 
vonshire. Lower  down  it  receives  a  more  considerable 
stream,  to  which  in  the  'Ordnance  Survey'  no  name  is  given, 
but  which  Messrs.  Lysons  designate  as  the  river  Werington, 
from  a  village  near  its  banks.  The  Attery,  a  smaller  river, 
which  flows  by  Launceston,  falls  into  the  Tamer,  about  a 
mile  below  the  Werington ;  and  about  the  same  distance 
below  that  the  Tamer  is  joined  by  the  river  Lyd,  from  De- 
vonshire, and  a  few  miles  farther  down  by  the  river  Inny, 
from  Cornwall.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Inny  the  course 
of  the  Tamer,  hijtherto  tolerably  straight,  becomes  more 
sinuous,  especially  where  it  skirts  the  base  of  Hingston 
Down.  The  bed  of  the  river  then  widens,  and  it  becomea 
an  rostuary,  or  tide-water.  Near  its  mouth  it  receives  the 
Tavy,  from  Dartmoor  forest ;  and  the  Lynher  or  St.  Ger- 
man's river  from  the  downs  between  Launceston  and  Bod- 
min. The  whole  course  of  the  Tamer  is  about  56  miles ; 
viz.  24  from  the  source  to  the  junction  of  the  Attery,  just 
below  winch  it  becomes  navigable;  about  21  from  thence  to 
the  point  to  which  the  tide  flows;  and  about  11  miles  of 
tide-water,  including  Hamoaze,  which  is  the  harbour  of 
Plymouth,  or  rather  of  Devonport.  The  length  of  iU 
])rincipal  Cornish  tributaries  is  as  follows:  the  Werrington, 
about  17  miles;  the  Attery,  about  10;  the  Inny, about  18  ; 
the  Lynher,  about  22 ;  and  the  Tidi,  a  feeder  of  the  Lyn- 
her, 9  or  10  miles. 

The  Fawey  or  Fowey  rises  on  the  cast  side  of  Brown 
Willy,  to  the  right  of  the  high  road  from  Launceston  to 
Bodmin.  It  flows  south-soutli-east  for  several  miles,  and 
then  turning  westward  receives  on  the  right  the  rivers  St, 
Neot's  and  Warleggan,  besides  a  number  of  brooks :  it 
then  turns  south,  and  passing  Lostwithiel,  falls  into  the  sea 
at  the  borough  of  Fowey.  It  is  not  navigable  above  the 
point  to  which  the  tide  flows.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
30  miles ;  the  tide  flows  about  5  miles  up ;  formerly  it  flowed 
higher  up. 

The  Alan  or  Camel  Ct.  e.  the  Crooked  River)  rises  about 
3  miles  north-north-east  of  Caraelford,  and  flows  south-by- 
west  past  Camolford,  until  it  is  joined  by  the  river  De  Lank, 
which  rises  near  Brown  Willy,  and  flows  through  a  marshy 
valley.  From  this  junction  the  course  of  the  Camel  is 
rather  more  to  the  south-west,  until  it  is  joine<l  by  the 
united  waters  of  two  brooks  from  the  south  and  south-west 
afters^ards  it  flows  north-west  to  Padstow,  a  little  below 
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Holft worthy  canal,  pan  ol'  iii£  course  of  m<i«  h  is  ua  uu» 
couutv,  rum  eastv^ard  from  Bade  Ila\eiL.  to  oesr  iUi  trtAJk- 
utsi  of  the  Tuaer;  from  vlucli  pouit  tbe  Bude  ax.d  L^uii- 
c^etou  Uaaai  brauches  off  to  the  6outb-i»outl«-eaj»t  to  La-un- 
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;^Lt;!.e  IS  accompanied  by  omer  n>chs^  mica  ttitti,  dialL.^* 
iii^Ui«>/.de.  and  grec>u>toDe.  Near  the  UoMd  U  iark-^>? 
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Copper  and  tin  are  the  mM  impoHant  mmetaU  of 
ComwalL  The  extent  of  the  metalliferous  veins  is  un- 
known«  as  wdl  as  the  depth  to  which  they  extend:  no 
miner  has  yet  seen  the  end  or  hottom  of  a  vein.  Their 
M  idth  varies  much,  from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  thirty  feet;  but  they  are  usually  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  thickness.  The  ores  of  copper  or  tin  do  not  often  occur 
together  in  the  same  vein  at  any  great  depth.  If  tin  be 
discovered  first,  it  sometimes  disappears,  after  sinking  100 
feet  more,  and  is  succeeded  bv  copper ;  in  others,  tin  is 
found  to  the  depth  of  1000  feet  beneath  the  surface,  almost 
without  a  trace  of  copper ;  if  copper  be  first  discovered,  it 
is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  succeeded  by  tin.  It  is  seldom  that 
eitlier  oi-e  is  found  nearer  to  the  surface  than  60  or  100  feet. 
If  a  copper  vein  meets  one  of  tin,  it  usually  passes  through 
it,  and  heaves  it  out  of  its  course.  The  veins  not  metalli- 
ferous usually  pass  throuffh  the  tin  and  copper  veins,  or 
lodes,  as  they  are  termea:  these  non-metalliferous  veins 
have  their  course  usually  north  and  south. 

The  copper  and  tin  mines,  excepting  some  mines,  chiefly 
of  tin,  near  Callington,  are  south-west  of  the  rivers 
Alan  and  Fowey.  Tne  chief  mining  district  extends  from 
St.  Agnes  on  the  north  coast  by  Redruth  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Helston  and  Marazion ;  and  some  mines  arc 
worked  west  of  Marasion.  St.  Austell  is  in  the  centre  of 
another  but  less  extensive  mining  district  near  tlic  south 
coast.  {Transactions  qf  Geological  Society;  Phillips's 
Selection  qf  Poets  as  to  the  Geology  of  England  and  B'ales; 
Greenough*s  Geologic  Map  qf  England  and  Wales.)  Some 
of  the  more  remarkable  natural  curiosities  of  tho  county 
will  be  noticed  under  a  subsequent  head. 

The  lead-mines  of  Cornwall  are  not  numerous,  though 
the  oro  has  been  discovered  in  many  p^rts  of  tho  county. 
Some  silver  is  obtained  from  the  veins  of  lead,  and  from  a 
copper  mine  called  Huel  Mexico,  between  St  Agnes  and 
St.  Michael.  Iron  ore  is  also  obtained,  and  shipped  to  Wales. 
Zinc,  antimony,  cobalt,  and  arsenic  are  procured,  as  well 
as  some  other  of  the  semi-metals.  Freestone  of  difierent 
qualities  is  quarried. 

Agriculture. — Cornwall,  being  situated  between  two  seas, 
is  more  subject  to  variations  of  weather  than  most  other 
counties;    the  mountains  attracting  the  clouds,  charged 
with  moisture,  which  the  prevalent  west  winds  bring  from 
the  Atlantic.     From  this  cause,  the  harvest  is  not  in  gene- 
ral so  early  as  in  the  more  inland  counties,  which  are  in 
a  more  northern  latitude  by  two  or  tluree  degrees.    The 
soil  of  the  mountainous  districts  is  extremely  barren  and 
unproductive ;  but  m  a  few  of  the  vales  a  tolerably  rich 
soil  is  found,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  roots,  and 
artificial  grasses.     The  substratum  of  the  whole  county 
being  rooky,  and  slate  being  the  predominating  rock,  the 
surface  consists  chiefly  of  an  argillaceous  earth  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  slate,  mixed  with  various  por- 
tions of  vegetable  matter  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
ages.    This  Soil  is  not  naturally  stiff  or  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, but   rather  a  loose  and   porous  soil.     Excess   of 
wet  will  sometimes  convert  it  into  a  soft  mud,   where 
the  substratum  is  not   suflicicntly  porous  to   allow  the 
water  to  percolate  freely ;  but  generally  the  land  is  not  of 
a  cold  wet  nature,  like  the  clays  in  the  midland  counties. 
The  most  fertile  lands  are  found  firom  Endellion  to  St. 
Columb,  on  the  north  coast,  in  the  peninsula  which  termi- 
nates in  the  Lizard  Point,  the  neighbourhood  of  Burian 
and  St.  Germain's,  the  lands  near  the  Fawey,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  hundred  of  Stratton.    The  rest  of  the  county  is 
comparatively  bcuren.    As  may  be  expected  ftom  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  there  is  no  great  extent  of  natuial  mea- 
dows, and  the  want  of  them  is  made  up  by  laying  down 
part  of  the  arable  land  with  artificial  grasses.    This,  how- 
ever, is  not  done  in  the  perfect  and  profitable  manner 
adopted  in  the  northern  part  of  Britahi ;  but  the  second  or 
third  crop  of  com  has  grass-seeds  sown  amongst  it  when 
the  land  is  nearly  exhausted  and  full  of  noxious  weeds. 
The  scanty  pasture  thus  produced  is  neither  profitable  to 
the  fanner,  nor  does  it  serve  to  restore  much  fertility  to  the 
sod.    The  system  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface  is 
adopted  after  the  land  has  been  some  time  in  pasture ;  and 
with  the  help  of  sea-sand,  which  contain^  a  great  portion 
of  comminuted  shells,  sea-weed,  lime,  and  occasional  ma- 
nurini^  with  pilchards,  the  land  is  brought  into,^  state  in 
which  it  may  bear  two  or  three  moderate  crops  of  com. 
This  at  least  ia  the  old  Gomiah  and  Devonshire  system^  and 
is  still  adhered  to  by  many. 


Amo^gftt  tiie  vaneties  of  grain  raised  in  Cbmwall,  w« 
may  notice  the  naked  barley,  which  is  there  called  Pillez. 
It  IS  sown  in  the  western  part  of  the  conntv  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fhttening  nigs  and  poultry,  and  likewise  fer  making 
gruel  to  fatten  caives.  It  bears  nearly  the  same  price  as 
wheat.  If  the  word  be  of  Cornish  origin,  as  is  asserted, 
meaning  bald,  it  would  indicate  that  this  variety  of  barley, 
highly  praised  by  the  French  agriculturists  imder  the 
name  of  orge  pilletj  has  been  originally  introduced 
into  France  from  Cornwall.  It  is  highlv  productive,  and 
Well  worthy  of  being  introduced  into  otner  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Cornwall  are  peculiarly  fiivour 
able  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  of  which  two  abundant  crops 
are  sometimes  produced  in  one  season,  an  early  crop  taken 
up  in  June,  and  a  second  in  October.  The  early  crop  has 
been  known  to  produce  100  sacks  per  acre,  and  tne  second 
or  main  crop  twice  that  quantity.  This  of  course  was  in 
a  deep  and  highly-manured  soiL  In  many  leases  the  farmer 
is  restricted  from  growing  potatoes  except  for  his  own  use, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absintl,  as  it  deprives  the 
farmer  of  a  means  of  paying  a  higher  rent,  and  cultivating 
his  farm  to  advantage.  The  only  condition  should  be  the 
purchasing  lime  and  manure  in  proportion  to  the  potatoes 
raised  and  sold. 

The  principal  cattle  in  Cornwall  are  of  the  Devonshire 
breed.  The  old  Cornish  breed,  which  was  a  small  black 
mountain  breed,  is  nearly  extinct,  as  are  likewise  the  small 
Comish  sheep :  they  have  been  superseded  by  better  breeds. 
In  no  county  are  oxen  more  generally  used  for  the  plough 
than  in  CorhwaH.  Horses  were  formerly  used  only  to  carry 
loads  on  their  backs.  Good  roads  and  the  use  of  carts  and 
waggons  are  comparatively  new  improvements,  and  by  no 
means  general.    But  there  is  a  very  simple  and  light  wain 

Eeculiar  to  this  county,  which  is  deserving  of  notice.  It 
as  no  sides  like  a  waggon,  but  hoops  over  the  wheel  to 
keep  the  load  from  impeding  their  motion.  It  has  some 
distant  resemblance  to  the  light  waggons  used  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  Switzerland.  iTie  implements  of  husbandry 
are  either  of  a  rude  construction  or  adopted  firom  other  dis- 
tricts. The  Cornish  plough  is  simple,  and  has  a  straight 
mould-board :  where  four  or  six  oxen  are  put  to  a  plough, 
the  draught  is  not  much  considered.  To  prevent  the 
breaking  of  the  beam,  in  case  stones  are  met  with  under 
the  surface,  the  oxen  are  attached  by  a. wooden  pin,  which 
breaks  oh  any  sudden  check,  acting  as  a  kind  of  safety 
valve. 

Leases  are  generally  for  three  lives,  renewable  on  the  death 
of  one  of  the  lives  by  paying  a  fine ;  a  kind  of  tenure 
between  a  renter  and  a  proprietor.  A  term  of  years  is  pre- 
ferable, as  being  more  certain.  Farms  let  at  rack-rent  are 
let  fer  seven,  fourteen,  and  twenty-one  years,  as  in  other 
counties. 

The  county  is  mther  bare  of  trees.  Forests  probably  onco 
existed,  but  they  have  now  disappeared,  x  oung  planta 
tions  are  much  exposed  to  the  sea  winds,  except  where 
sheltered  in  valleys.  Many  proprietors,  however,  have 
planted  on  a  large  scale ;  and  forest  trees  are  beginning 
to  rear  their  heads  on  many  eminences,  to  the  great  im« 
provement  of  the  face  of  the  country. 

In  the  mining  districts  the  land  is  naturally  barren ;  but 
many  spots  have  become  clothed  with  verdure,  and  are  culti- 
vated by  the  miners,  to  whom  spots  of  barren  soil  have  been 
let  at  a  low  rent,  on  condition  of  theii:  building  habitations 
for  themselves  and  families. 

Improvements  in  agriculture  are  chiefiv  introduced  by 
proprietors  who  occupy  their  own  land.  The  common  far- 
mers, who  are  not  men  of  capital  nor  enterprise,  prefer 
following  the  routine  of  their  forefathers.  Large  commons 
give  a  facility  for  keeping  cattlo  without  much  expense, 
and  this  is  seldom  favourable  to  an  industrious  cultivation 
of  arable  land. 

The  oDunty  is  however  advancing  slowly  but  steadily  to- 
wards an  improved  system  of  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  fairs  held  in  Cornwall :— • 
Qodmin,  January  25 ;  Saturoay  after  Midlent  Sunday ; 
Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday ;  Tuesday  and  Wednescuiy 
before  Whit  Sunday ;  Dec.  6.  Bolingey,  March  16.  Boyn- 
ton,  Aug.  18.  Boscastle,  Aug.  5;  r4ov.  22.  Camborne, 
Feb.  24 ;  March  7 ;  Whit  TueSay,  June  29;  Nov.  11.  Ca- 
melibrd,  Friday  after  March  10;  May  26;  July  17;  Wed- 
nesday after  Michaelmas-day.  East  Looe,  Feb.  13;  July 
K) ;  Sept  4 ;  Oct  6.    Fahnoutbt  Aug.  7 ;  Oct  iO.    Five 
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Lum,  MoDday  wedi  after  Jan.  24 ;  kut  Thunday  in  Oet4>- 
ber.     Fowey,  Shrore  Tucvlay;  May  1;  Sept  Itt.    Giam- 
pound,  Jan.  1 8 ;  June  1 1.    Goldvithney,  Aug,  5.     Gweek, 
ueafttat  Monday  to  Feb.  20 ;  June  1 ;  neare»t  WednesKlay  to 
Aug.  7 ;  SepC  22 ;  Get.  2.    UeUtooe,  Saturday  before  Mid- 
lent  Sunday;  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday ;  Whit  Mon- 
day; JoUr  20;  8«pC  9;  Oct  2*);  Second  and  lliird  Saturday 
before  Cbhstniaa  Eve.    Kellington,  May  4;  Sept  19;  Nov. 
1 2.     Kdhamptoo,  Holy  Thursday ;  Three  weekl>  after  Aug. 
26.    Lannce»:on,  First  Thursday  in  March ;  Third  Thurb- 
day  m  April;  Whit  Monday;  Old  Michaelmas-day;  Nov. 
17;  Dee.  6.    litkcard,  Shrore  Monday;  Monday  before 
Pahm  Sunday;  Holy  Thursday;  Aug.  15;  Oct  2.    Lost- 
wan^  July  10;  Sepft4;  Nov.  13.    Marazion,  Sept  29. 
Memheniot,  April  23 ;  June  1 1 ;  July  28 ;  First  Friday  in 
I>eeembet.    ndatov,  April  18;  Sept.  21.    Penryn,  Wcd- 
Boday  aAcr  March  «:  May  12;  July  7 ;  Dec  21.     Pen- 
aazvc;  March  25 ;  Thurday  after  Trinity  Sunday ;  Sept  8 ; 
ThuA^adfty  before  Advent  Sunday.    Redruth,  Easter  Tues- 
day :  May  2 :  Get  12 ;  Nov.  3.    St  ^Viistell,  Maundy  Thurs- 
*ii5  :  Whit  Tbursfiav ;  Fir^t  Fridav  after  Julv  23,  and  Oct 
IS;  N,v.  10.  Saiiask  Feb.  2;  July  2j.  St  filaaey,  Feb.  2. 
%.  CHjaby  Thursday  after  M:dient   Sunday;  June  9; 
Ti-.Trtaj  af:cr  Nov.  12.     St  Gemian'5,  May  2S,  Au^  I. 
-St  I^e%  Satardav  b*ffbre  Advent.  Stratton,  Mav  18,  Nov.  8 : 
Lkt.  ::.  SomiBeffcourt,  Hoiy Thursday;  July  2^* ;  Sept  2i. 
Sc  Laanai.ce.  Auat  2i :  Occ'  29.  Treg-Sny,  May  3 ;  July  25; 
N  tv  <      TrPTinaiha,  May  6 :  Ao^  6.    Truro,  Wednesday 
"1    M^Te.'.!.   Wi.i   Wednts^iiv:  Nov.    19.     Wadebridge. 
if  17  .i;  J:ne  2:*:  Ort  Ij.     Week,  Su  Mary,  July  2'i ; 
**"iT.  .  i .  Weft.iesdav  belfoDe  Chrutmaa-dav.     West  Looe, 

i>  "ittH^rtM.  T'drmMy  <#<.— C^m'vall  was  formerly  divided 
:t.»  «^«i^n  iv.nflr^fid  — Couar'.m,  Fa-nr^"..  PiwtiiO,  Rjalton, 
'^'mrn.  T.t)*-«ra  ir  T.^iesti-rajt,  ar.d  Wjiaetiia  or  Wia- 
i.":fi  a.  Tvn;  in  aow  nine  aamirarii;  Sr ration  hundred 
I'.'i  2.>r  aiimtr^i,  in  tni»  easr  ai'»r:r  Lie  bank  of  the 
TinuT  L^^iie-w*:!  ir»d  W-i^  hundred.-*,  to  The  west  of 
■--•  T-if3  liimirH^  *'n  '.le  ▼em  os  Lt»ccwtlx;  Pvder  and 
.*  f».u»-'  roi  iir*«t^  w«»^c  if  TntR?  and  Wtist  h.indreds;  and 
**  '•:•▼  ::i  irwt  jCtt-pt  u  tfa**  ▼♦isrem  end  of  che  county,  la 
'^  u  •»'>•  •^uni4*mrtnn.  vnen  two  ti...ifired:»  are  mentioned 
•  ■_"••  .yr,  -.Ti*  jifMr  ior'h«»r'T  a  narru^  dnt  Accurdin^  to 
r  .>  .10 r  »JL>iy  '.I  i-^.-iV^  -he  limit.-;  of  tbeantient 
«r  n  rtfYtnc'iti  rui>ni  Tr.rh  toe  present  He  con- 
iiar   '' 


pnisli  eonprdieiids  an  importuit  nmmg  diftriet.  and  h»d 
a  population  of  6<M2,  in  1S3L  Tljcre  is  a  harbour  at  Trv- 
venaunce,  in  this  parkh,  whieh  has  been  much  improved  •  f 
late  years ;  the  pilchard  fishery  has  been  establMned  herv 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  St  Agnes  vras 
anciently  called  Breanick  or  Bryviiek. 

St.  Agnes  U  a  parochial  cfaapelry,  united  with  the  \ir  .r 
age  of  St.  Perran-in-Zabulo  or  PiFanxabuloe.  The  two  a.^ 
stated  to  produce  419/.  net  yearly  revenue,  and  are  in,  i\  ^ 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  in  whose  pecuh.-r 
jurutdiction  they  arc  in  a  dingle  called  Chapel  ComU.- 
was  an  antient  chapel  called  Porth  Chapel,  the  ruins  ^' 
which  were  taken  down  1780  ;  there  are  tife  letnatns  v/ 
an  antient  chapel  at  Malow  or  Morlah,  in  the  parish  <  f 
St  Agnes.  There  are  a  free-school,  a  sunday-school,  0,1.-1 
three  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Opie,  the  painter,  wo^ 
born  at  St.  Agnes. 

St  Agnes  Beacon  is  on  a  pyramida]  hill  near  the  town, 
621  leet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  formed  oat  oi  an 
antient  cairn  or  tumulus,  and  was  used  as  a  beacon  dur.ij* 
the  alarm  of  invasion  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centurv'. 

Boscastle,  (which  name  is  a  corruption  of  Bottreui 
castle,)  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lesnewth,  and  011  the  nortn- 
west  coast,  not  for  to  the  northeast  of  TintageO  Head.  1 1 .» 
a  poor  little  place,  but  in  a  very  romantic  sitoatioo.  The 
castle  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  no  longer  standing 
It  has  a  weekly  market 

This  little  town  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Fombury,  a 
rectory  (net  annual  value  70/.  with  a  ^ebe  house),  and 
partly  in  that  of  Minster,  a  rectory  (net  aumal  value 
224/.),  both  in  the  diocesse  of  Exeter  ai^  arckdenoonrv  uf 
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'vtaar'nn    luv  nied  :ne  nn^dem  Penwith,  and 

m  f  ♦»r-i  P-iwrt»»r :  W  jL.wn'-'^a  the  modem  Ker- 

u.f    ••  -iTT.  n.   Mi*   nuiitem  Scratti^n,  Lesnewth  and 

T   ^j     ?vr  tt  n  -.le  311  Vain  Eadt  and  pozt  of 'West;  Paw- 

:<•  -n^.-uvUtT  if  W-MC  and  part  of  Pyder,  and  Rialton 

,.---.      f  >•-  :j*r- 

r  ^    in:n  't  '.f  "jnnkbes  according  to  Camden  is  161 ; 

^-'-t    <w  'A  Ti^-^  M  !iH^*:ooed  by  Oarew,  180;  the  last 

;  •,'.  ju-  n  -^  ;i^j»  c-?e  2:5,  induding  the  parish  of  Maker, 

■   ..-a  -  zfw^jy  j£  Li»:r oc^hire,  and  sUso  the  parish  of  St 

Ax^'   v---!  ^.r-.'f^h^^Ti'is  the  Soilly  Isles;  and  counting 

t.  V  /•  -  ^  ^-i.*.-  >r»  'X  S*.  Emey  and  Landxake,  which  iii 

.•••V.J*:    a  rr  .r^"»  irt  sr.'*«n  as  united. 

Z  ^  1  u  .  ^^   *  a.»'t-K  t.-vTei  »  thirty,  viz.:— St.  Agnes, 

>*     ■    ..        ^ ''  •  '.   ?V  *-^«t.>  C  ill- Rj*oru  Camborne,  Ca- 

..  '  •     -♦    '^  r  .  1.1  >f<.  ■*.  S'.  DiTe,  Filmou'.u,  Fuwey, 

•      .'<•--..*'   J- »:^  Lri  *r.-e-*-n,  LL*t card.  East 

.    i^   .^  u  •  •    p-     >f .  ^y   •».  '^'.  K»»*--  M»-rir>*cy,  Pad- 

>^  --       ''-.--*  •>  f'    -#»^-.    ^-'/.r-.r."..  Sa**;»*h.  Scrit- 

^,  *     -.      ^.•'  ■-.*'<•»    S'-  AijI'.'.  nt-ar  the  Oiss: 

v^.f.   .f.«.n    I.-.     Ir^l,   *!r5?)  ;  ' 

^  ,      .    .  ^  •  .»  •••."/  *y'^'  ^^  1^31, 

»       ,     •        *•     '    '-  •  •  "I   f:  4-  ■►n    >  "^  "'f  jar>h  in 
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Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  T.  J.  Phillipa^  Esq.  Hie  joint 
pt^vlation  of  the  two  parishes  does  not  exceed  8&5.  Then: 
is  a  pier  at  Bo!^castle,  to  which  vesseb  come  with  coai^. 
Near  the  market-place  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  chur'h 
or  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  James,  also  some  rrmaini  near 
the  church  of  Minster,  (which  is  remote  from  the  town  >  i  f 
a  former  cell  of  Black  or  Benedictine  monks  dependent 
up*DU  an  abbey  at  Angers  in  France. 

Callington  is  in  the  hundred  of  East*  and  on  the  ro.  1 
fn}m  I^>ndoa  by  Tavistock  to  Liskeard,  LostwithieU  ^•. 
Austell,  and  Truro;  216  miles  from  London,  and  aho\e  \i 
frjm  Trunx  The  situation  of  the  town  is  low  and  l:> 
plea:»ant,  at  the  foot  of  Hingston  Down,  and  not  fiir  f^^^-j 
the  Lynher,  a  feeder  of  the  Tamer;  and  tbe  baildm^-s 
with  the  exception  of  the  church,  aio  moan  and  unim- 
portant ;  the  bullies  are  chiefly  amnged  in  OMe  kvaad  str^v^:. 
The  church,  or  rather  diapd,  was  almott  wholly  rebuilt 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  bf  Kich  '^s 
de  Asheton  or  Assheton,  seijeantr^t-law.  Soma  eloth  i« 
manufactured  here.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesda>^  fi  r 
corn  and  provisions.  Some  mines  are  workad  in  the  neui> 
bourhood.  There  are  two  dis:iienting  piarci  of  woruup. 
The  population  in  1S31  was  1388. 

CaUington  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  held  with  the  ivctcrv  <i 
South  ill ;  their  joint  net  annual  value  is  748/.  with  a  g>>i- 
house;  they  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  arcbfWncv>nri 
of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  giA  of  Lord  Ashburten. 

This  was  one  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised  by  the  Refim 
Act  It  was  the  last  town  in  Cornwall  admitted  to  t:..* 
rinht  of  sending  members,  not  having  aequirad  thnt  pc^^  t- 
Ic-ee  r.ll  15 NO. 

Camborne  is  in  Penwith  hundred,  and  on  dtt  rvttd  at  n 
London  by  Redruth  to  St  Ives;  34  miles  from  Redr.r.u 
and  265  from  London.  It  is  neatly  boflt,  in  the  lud^:  / 
the  minitie  districts :  the  country  around  aftads 
fen*ive  and  d"h::htfiil  prospect's.  The  ehureh  b  a  x 
5j.€cimen  of  the  granite  churches  of  this  county,  bad* 
tiie  perpendicular  Eni^lish  style:  there  b  a  good'aootb  <^ 
under  a  porch,  a  modem  south  chapel,  and  a  modem  : 
^Rirkman's  G**thir  ArcM't^ture.)  There  are  places 
worship  for  chfferent  classes  of  MethodistSL    The 
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e^tablb^hcd  in  lbU*i,  is  considerable;  it  is  held  oo  Satttn- 
are  of ,  the  market-hou<ie  aas  built  by  Lord  De  DuKlan 
;.4i  rj<  *r*  -!-*<.      j  the  parish.    The  population,  in  In31,  was  7699. 
.1  -.•^— tt  ti  F;.'kr,  j      The  lining  is  a  rectory  (net  annual  valne  79 v/.  ... 
«t>  *-%  fr'trr*  l>/n-    glebe  houseX   in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  tl»  art! 
T  .••*»^   t^t  rr^f.^^  H^A'n  n,    ci>my  of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  Lard  De  Dunstan* 
\t*  ti:<rt.^'*.  *yr  w\irn  \      Camelford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lesnewth,  and  <»q 
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-2j%  miles  from  London,  and  144  trcsoi  LannDest4.vi.     1;  « 
/  ..,#-x«  '    «    \n0i  mmr'M^  "tov*    Tbo  |  described  as  an  ill-built  town,  in  a  aitantmn  *bs  ilBaca  s» 
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inn  well  be  imagined.'  The  streets,  however,  are  broad 
aid  well  paved;  and  there  is  a  town-hall,  which  was  built 
about  30  years  since  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  river 
C'ainel,  which  rises  about  four  miles  to  the  N.N.E.,  flows 
1  li rough  the  town,  and  c^ves  name  to  it.  The  parish  church 
U  at  tanteglos,  more  than  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town. 
There  is  an  endowed  school. .  The  population  of  the  parish, 
in  Ib31,  was  1359.  There  is  a  market  on  Friday  for  com 
and  provisions.  The  town  was  made  a  free  borough  by 
U  ichard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  better  known  by  his  subsequently 
a('(|uired  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  brother  of  Henry  III. 
I'lie  present  corporation  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  of 
'2o  Charles  II.  From  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  the  borough 
sent  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were 
elected  by  the  corporation  and  a  few  freemen.  Camelford 
was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

The  liWng  of  Lanteglos  is  a  rectory,  %nited  with  the 
neii^hbouring  rectory  of  Advent;  their  joint  annual  value 
is  474/.  with  a  glebe  house:  they  are  in  the  diocese  of 
Exeter  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall:  the  patronage 
is  in  the  king  as  duke  of  Cornwall.  There  was  Ibrmerly  a 
cliapel  in  the  town  of  Camelford ;  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The 
l)etty  sessions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camelford  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  King  Arthur  fell ;  and  of 
another  fought  in  823  between  the  Britons  and  the  West 
Saxons  under  Egbert. 

St.  Columb  Major  is  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder.  on  a  rivu- 
let which  flows  into  the  sea  between  Trevose  Head  and 
To  wan  Head,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  main  road 
from  London  by  Launceston  and  Bodmin  to  Truro;  246 
miles  from  London  and  about  II  from  Bodmin.  It  is  a 
small  place,  but  pleasantly  situated,  being  on  the  slope  of 
a  111  11  which  commands  some  interesting  prospects.  The 
hiiilfllngs  are  antient,  ^nd  the  town  for  the  most  part  ill 
leaved.  There  is  a  spacious  cross  church,  the  interior  of 
w  Inch  exhibits  some  curious  specimens  of  early  workman- 
ship and  numerous  monuments:  there  wa^ formerly  a 
rlTdntry  attached  to  this  church.  There  are  meeting-houses 
for  the  Wesleyan  and  Calvinist  Methodists.  There  were  in 
antient  times  four  free  chapels  in  the  parish,  which  is  very 
extensive,  comprehending  11,680  acres,  or  more  than  18 
st|uare  miles.  The  population  in  1831  was  2790.  There 
is  a  market  on  Thursday,  and,  in  the  summer,  one  also  on 
Saturday.  The  living,  a  rectory,  is  of  the  yearly  value  of 
]29r,i.  with  a  glebe-nouse:  it  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter 
and  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall. 

St.  Daye  is  in  the  parish  of  Gwennap,  in  the  hundred  of 
Kerrier :  it  ii  between  Truro  and  Redruth ;  261  or  262  miles 
iVom  London,  and  about  2  miles  from  Redruth.  It  appears 
to  have  been  of  more  consequence  in  former  times,  but  had 
fallen  much  into  decay:  of  late  years  it  has  gieatly  reco- 
\  ered,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  mining  population  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel,  of  which 
there  are  now  no  traces:  this  chapel  is  said  to  have  been 
much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  in  former  days,  and  from  the 
resort  of  these  pilgrims  arose  a  market,  which  continued  to 
be  held  without  any  charter :  this  market  was  however  given 
lip.  The  present  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturdays  for 
butchers'  meat  and  other  provisions,  was  established  some 
years  since  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners.  The  parish  of 
Gwennap,  which  is  rather  large,  contained  in  1831  a  popu- 
lation of  8539,  principally  consisting  of  miners. 

The  Uving  or  Gwennap  is  a  vicarage  (net  annttal  value 
4^2/.  with  a  glebe-house)  in  the  dbcete  of  Exeter  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
cl.aptcr  of  Exeter.  There  is  near  St.  Daye  a  curious  am- 
phitheatre of  rude  construction,  supposed  to  have  been  of 
Btiti<h  origin;  it  was  selected  by  Wesley  as  a  place  for 
piihlic  preaching,  and  is  still  used  by  his  followers  at  some 
of  their  anniversaries. 

Fowey,  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder,  is  on  the  right  or  west 
l>:u\k  of  the  river  Fowey,  near  its  mouth,  240  miles  from 
London,  through  Tavistock,  CaUington«  and  Liskeard,  or 
2  13.^  miles  through  Plymouth  and  East  Looe.  The  scenery 
anamd  this  town  is  very  picturesque.  The  rocks  about 
Polruan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (which  here 
<v\j>ands  into  a  ^ood  haven),  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  arc  broken  mto  rude  cliffs  and  bold  promontories.  At 
tiK*  mouth  of  the  haven  are  the  ruins  of  two  square  stone 
t'n  rts  or  blockhouses,  one  on  each  side,  built  in  tne  reign  of 
K' I  ward  IV.  to  protect  the  entrance.  They  were  provided 
With  port-holes  for  cannon,  and  had  apparently  four  floors:  1 


the  walls  are  six  feet  m  thickness.  The  harbour  is  now  do- 
iendefl  by  two  modern  batteries,  and  by  a  fort,  called  St. 
Catherine,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
The  town  is  built  in  a  very  straggling  manner,  the  houses 
extend  a  considerable  way  along  tne  haven,  and  the  streets 
are  so  narrow  and  faVL  of  angles  as  to  be  almost  impassable 
for  carriages.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  and  lofty  fkbric  of  the  perpendicular 
English  style  of  architecture :  it  was  rebuilt,  or  at  least 
much  altered  about  1466.  There  was  formerly  in  the  town 
a  cluipel  called  St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  which  gave  name 
to  St.  Catherine's  Hill :  it  existed  in  Leland's  time.  There 
is  a  spacious  market-house,  with  a  town-hall  over  it,  and  a 
public  walk  overlooking  the  town  and  harbour. 

The  population  of  Fowey  in  1831  was  1767.  The  chief 
business  of  the  town  consisV|  in  catching  and  curing  pil- 
chards :  this  fishery  employs  many  vessels.  Fowey  is  a  cor- 
porate town ;  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 
eight  aldermen,  and  a  town-clerk.  Fowey  sent  members 
to  parliament  from  the  time  of  uueen  Elizabeth  up  to  Uie 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfiranchised. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  179/.,  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday.  There  are  two 
free-schools,  and  an  almshouse  for  eight  poor  widows.  The 
harbour  has  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  always  safe. 

Fowey  was  anticiitly  a  place  of  greater  importance  than 
it  is  now.  The  townsmen  acquirea  wealth  by  feats  of  war 
and  by  piracy  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I.  and  HI.,  and 
Henry  V.,  ana  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  increase  the 
commerce  of  the  town  to  a  great  extent.  Fowey  furnished 
more  .ships  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  before  Calais  than 
any  other  port  in  England,  and  more  mariners  than  any 
other  port  except  Yarmouth.  About  the  same  time  tho  ' 
Fowey  men  had  a  sharp  battle  with  the  Rye  and  Winchel- 
sea  men,  because  they  (the  Fowey  men)  would  *  vale  no 
bonet,  being  required :'  the  Fowey  men  obtained  the  victory, 
and  hence  rose  the  name  of  *  the  gallaunts  of  Fowey.'  The 
French  burnt  the  town  in  1457.  When  peace  was  made 
between  England  and  France  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
t(]e  Fowey  men  still  kept  up  hostilities,  for  which  the  king 
ordered  ueir  fleet  tp  be  confiscated.  The  possession  of  the 
town  was  repeatedly  contested  in  the  struggle  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 

Grampound  is  in  the  parishes  of  Creed  and  Probus,  in 
the  hundred  of  Powder,  248  miles  from  London,  by  Tavis- 
tock, Liskeard,  and  St.  Austell.  The  river  Fal  flows 
through  the  town,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  the  east  of 
that  river,  and  consists  of  one  main  street  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill.  The  town  did  not  contain  in  1831  more  than 
113  houses,  and  715  inhabitants.  The  parish  church  is  at 
Creed,  a  mile  from  the  town,  but  there  is  a  small  chapel  cf 
ease  in  the  town,  and  a  granite  cross.  The  market  is  in- 
considerable :  it  is  held  on  Saturday.  There  is  a  corporation, 
consisting  of  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  a  recorder,  and  town- 
clerk.  Grampound  sent  members  to  parliament  from  th.^ 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  until  1821,  when  it  was  disfranchised 
for  bribery.  The  Jiving  of  Creed  (or  St.  Creed,)  is  a  rectory 
of  the  net  annual  value  of  351/.,  with  a  glebe- house,  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall.  Gram- 
pound  has  been  supposed,  but  with  little  reason,  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station. 

•East  Looe  is  in  fhe  parish  of  St  Martin,  in  the  hundred 
of  West :  it  is  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river  Looe, 
which  here  falls  into  the  sea ;  234  miles  from  London  by 
Plymouth.  It  is  built  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  between 
the  river  Looe  and  the  sea,  and  is  described  as  a  labyrinth 
of  short  narrow  dirty  alleys,  above  which  rises  the  low  em- 
battled tower  of  a  Uttle  chapel  of  ease.  On  the  land  side 
rijies  ahigh  steep  hill,  over  which  the  road  leads  into  the 
town.  East  Looe  is  unit<iji  with  West  Looe  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  fifteen  arches:  this  bridge  is  141  yards 
long,  but  only  6  feet  two  inches  wide :  there  was  formerly 
upon  it  a  chapel  or  oratory  dedicated  to  St.  Anne.  Tho 
number  of  houses  in  1831  was  167:  the  inhabitants  were 
865.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  pilchard  flsher\. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river,  admiu  ves- 
sels of  100  tons,  and  is  protected  by  a  battery  of  ten  guns. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturday.  The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  and  eight  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen.    It  returned  members  to  parliameni 
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Tliis  county  is  however  under  a  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
XN  hich  requires  notice  here, — that  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall. 
Tlie  duchy  of  Cornwall  was  created  in   1337  in  favour  of 
Kdward  the  Black  Prince,  and  settled  by  act  of  parliament 
oil  ilie  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England.     The  Duke  en- 
j(\vod  large  revenues,  arising  from  tne  lordship  of  castles, 
boroughs,  and  manors,- granted  to  him  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire ;  the  profits  arising  from  the  coinage  of  tin»  and 
various  other  sources.    The  annual  revenue  on  the  average 
of  the  three  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Black 
Prince  was  249.3/.  7*.  3fc/.;  the  clear  revenue  in  the  15th 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  amounted  to  10,096/.  1 1*,  did. ;  in  the 
44th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1602,  it  had  fallen  to 
4.309/.  12*.  2\d.;  and  at  the  publication  of  Messrs.  Lysons* 
Muirrta  Britannia  (1814),  the  gross  amount  was  estimated 
at  22,000/.,  of  which  8500/.  arose  from  the  tin-duty  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  3500/.  from  the  rents  of  manors, 
fines,  &c.  in  the  same  county:  the  sources  from  which  the 
remainder  was  derived  are  not  mentioned.    The  tin-duty 
before  the  war  of  1 793  had  been  14,000/.  per  annum.    Tlie 
immediate  government  of  the  county  was  vested  in  the  Duke, 
who  has  still  his  Chancellor,  Attorney-general,  and  Solicitor- 
general,  and  his  court  of  exchequer.     He  also  appoints  the 
sheriffs.    The  mining  trade  is  imder  the  separate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Stannary  Courts;  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stan- 
naries, and  the  Vice- warden,  are  at  the  head  of  this  jurisdic- 
tiim,  with  a  final  appeal  to  the  duke  and  his  council.    The 
miners  claim  to  be  free  from  sdl  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the 
Stannary  Courts,  except  in  cases  affecting  laud,  life,  or  limb. 
1  he  Vice-Warden's  Court  is  held  once  a  month,  and  is  a 
court  of  equity  for  all  matters  relating  to  the  tin  mines  and 
trade ;  no  writ  of  error  lies  to  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
but  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Warden,  and  from  him  to  the 
Duke  in  council,  or,  when  the  duchy  is  vacant,  to  the  King 
in   council.    Issues  are  frequently  directed  by  the  Vice- 
^\arden  to  be  tried  in  the  Stannary  Courts,  which  are  held 
at  the  end  of  every  three  weeks  before  the  Steward  of  each 
oi  the  four  *  Stannaries'  or  mining  districts:  in  these  courts 
all  civil  actions,  in  which  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  is  a 
privileged  tinner,  are  tried,  before  the  Steward  and  a  jury: 
from  these  courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Vice-wartlen,  and 
from  him  as  in  other  oases.    The,  four  Stannary  districts 
are  Foy  More,  Blackmore,  Tywarnhaile,  and  Penwith  and 
Kerrier.    The  Stannary  laws  are  revised,  or  new  ones  en- 
acted, by  the  Duke  and  his  council,  with  the  consent  of  what 
is  called  the  Stannary  Parliament,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  Stannators,  gentlemen  of  property  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, chosen  six  for  each  stannaiy.    Tliose  for  Foy  More 
are  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Lostwithiel, 
those   for  Tywarnhale  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Tniro ;  and  those  for  Penwith  and  Kerrier  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Helston.     The   last   Stannary  Parlia- 
ment was  held  at  Truro  in  1752,  and  continuetl  by  adjourn- 
ments to  September,  1753.    The  Stannary  laws  nave  been 
repeatedly  published.    The  Stannary  prison  was  at  Lost- 
withiel, but  by  the  recent  Act  (which  we  shall  'presently 
mention)  it  is  now  at  Bodmin.    The  antient  records  of  the 
Stannaries  were  kept  at  Lostwithiel  till  they  were  burnt  in 
tlie  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  in  1644,  by  the   parlia- 
mentary army. 

An  act  was  passed  in  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV.,  cap. 
106,  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  better  and  more  expeditious 
Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall, 
and  Ibr  enlarging  the  Jurisdiction  and  improving  the  Prac- 
tice and  Proceedmgs  in  the  Courts  of  the  Stannaries.'  By 
portion  4  of  this  act,  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice- 
AV'arden  is  extended  to  all  matters  connected  with  the 
working  of  lead,  copper,  or  other  metal  or  metallic  mine- 
rals within  the  county  of  Cornwall.  By  section  6,  the  Stan- 
nary Courts  are  consolidated,  and  are  to  be  held  before  the 
Vice-Warden,  who  is  to  have  the  sante  authority  that  the 
stewards  had.  By  section  1 4,  the  Vice- Warden  is  authorized 
to  make  rules  and  orders  for  the  reffulation  of  the  practice 
tind  proceedings  of  his  court;  sucn  rules  as  relate  to  the 
Equity  side  of  his  jurisdiction  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Lord 
Chiuieellor,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  Common  I^w  side  by 
(me  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  Common  Law  at 
Westmmstor.  Tlie* V ice-Warden's  Court  (section  21)  is 
mi^le  a  Court  of  Record,  and  is  held  at  Truro.  For  other 
(leJaiW,  see  the  Act. 

i'revious  to  the  Reform  Act  Cornwall  had  the  largest 
.••Iinre  in  the  parliamentary  representation  of  all  the  English 
counties:  up  to  1821  it  had  sent  forty-four  members,  viz. 


two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  twentv-one  boroughs, 
none  of  them  of  any  great  importance,  ana  some  of  them 
utterly  insignificant.  The  county  was  represented  in  par- 
liament at  the  time  of  the  first  summons  of  Edward  I.,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  monarch's  reign  it  returned  two 
knights  of  the  shire,  and  representatives  for  the  six  borouglis 
of  Launceston,  Bodjnin,  Lostwithiel,  Helston,  Truro,  and 
Liskeard:  to  these  were  added,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL, 
Saltash,  Camelford,  West  Looe,  Grampound,  Bossiney,  St. 
Michaers,  and  Newport ;  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Penryn  and 
St.  Ives ;  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  Tregony  (though  it  has 
been  asserted  that  this  borough  sent  members  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.),  St.  Gennan's,  St.  Mawes,  East  Looe,  Fowey, 
and  CaUington.  In  1821  Grampound  was  disfranchised. 
By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  formed  into  two  divi- 
sions, each  returning  two  members:  St. MichaeVs, Bossiney, 
St.  Mawes,  East  and  West  Looe,  St.  German^s,  Ne^vporr, 
Camelford,  Tregony,  Saltash,  Callington,  Fowey,  and  Lost- 
withiel were  disfranchised ;  and  the  members  for  Liskeard, 
Launceston,  St.  Ives,  and  Helston  reduced  to  one  each; 
making  the  number  of  members  sent  by  the  county  only 
fourteen.  The  chief  place  of  election  for  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  county  is  at  Bodmin,  and  the  polling  stations 
are. Bodmin,  Launceston,  Liskeard,  Stratton,  and  St.  Aus- 
tell. The  chief  place  of  election  for  the  western  division  is 
Truro,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Truro,  Penzance,  Helston, 
and  Redi-uth.  The  town  of  Falmouth  was,  by  the  Bound- 
ary Act,  included  in  the  borough  of  Penryn :  the  boundaries 
of  other  boroughs  were  enlarged,  but  no  other  addition  was 
made  that  requires  notice  here. 

Natural  Curiosities. — ^The  granite  rocks  of  Cornwall 
present  in  different  places  an  appearance  so  singular,  that 
they  have  been  mistaken  for  the  eflTorts  of  human  art  in 
its  earliest  and  rudest  stage.  The  Cheese  Wring  or  Wring 
Cheese  occupies  the  highest  ridge  of  a  hill  north  of  Liskeard, 
one  of  the  hills  which  gradually  decline  from  Brown  Willy 
and  Rough  Tor,  the  highest  parts  of  the  county.  The  sum- 
mits of  all  these  hills  are  covered  with  granite  cairns  in  diffe- 
rent states  of  ruin,  and  their  sides  are  strewed  with  bowlders 
which  have  fallen  from  them.  Cheese  Wring  is  a  cairn  or 
heap  consisting  of  five  stones  piled  one  on  the  other,  of 
wliich  the  upper  ones  are  so  much  the  largest  as  to  over- 
hang on  all  sides  the  lower  ones,  which  form  their  base. 
The  collective  height  of  the  whole  pile  is  about  fifteen  feet, 
accoixling  to  Dr.  M'Culloch,  whose  account  {Geoloicical 
Transactions,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66-78)  we  follow ;  but  Dr.  Borlase 
states  it  at  thirty-two  feet.  Tlie  formation  of  this  group  is 
ascribed  by  Dr.  M*Culloch  solely  to  natural  causes.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  remain  of  a  much  larger  mass,  the  lateral  parts 
of  which  have  fallen  away,  not  being  so  well  poised  as  the 
singular  part  which  yet  remains.  The  granite  of  Cornwall 
is  in  general  split  by  fissures,  which  tend  for  the  most  part 
to  the  horizontal  or  perpendicular;  and  by  these  fissures 
it  is  divided  into  cubical  or  prismatic  masses.  Where  the 
rock  rises  above  the  surfiice,  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere causes  a  gradual  decay,  by  which  first  the  angles 
formed  by  the  fissures  with  the  external  face  of  the  rock 
become  rounded,  then  the  surfaces  in  contact  become  sepa- 
rated, the  masses  originally  ans^ular  acquiire  a  cur\ilinear 
outliue ;  and  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  be 
high  and  far  removed  from  the  perpendicular  of  the  ful- 
crum, the  upper  parts  of  the  mass  fall  down,  and  by  the 
continuance  of  the  dij^integration  acquire  the  spheroidal 
form  which  the  granite  bowlders  often  exhibit.  If,  how- 
ever, the  centre  of  gravity  be  in  the  pei'pendicular  of  the 
fulcrum,  the  mass  retains  its  position,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cheese  Wring,  or  produces  the  phenomenon  that  will  be 
next  described. 

The  I^igj^ing  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  WTitten,  Logan)  Stones 
are  stones  which  arc  poised  on  a  fulcrum,  and  which  rock, 
when  moved  by  an  adequate  force.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  Logging  Stones  is  near  the  Land's  End,  on  a  penin- 
sula of  granite  jutting  out  200  yards  into  the  sea,  the  isth- 
mus still  exhibiiing  some  remains  of  the  antient  fortifica- 
tion of  Castle  Trcryn.  The  granite  which  forms  this  peuin 
sula  is  split  by  pcr]iendicular  and  horizonlal  fissures  into 
a  heap  of  cubical  or  prismatic  masses.  The  whole  mass 
varies  in  height  from  50  to  80  or  100  feet;  it  pffesents  en 
almost  every  side  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  sea,  and  is 
divided  into  four  summits,  on  one  of  which,  near  the  centre 
of  the  promontory,  the  stone  in  ((uestion  lies.  The  general 
figure  of  the  stone  is  irregular ;  its  lower  surface  is  not 
quite  flat,  but  swells  out  into  a  slight  procuberanoe^  on 
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L.'H.lY  nl  114I.I  i.iiul.'i  II.  <lii<  f.'i.tclli.  A  furu  „t  M  v.:ry  f.^w 
)v»"'U  14  ■•iinii-i.'.il  l<.  Iiiiiitc  It  ililo  H  >1ulo  "f  iil.inliKii: 
v>i.it    Ilit>   Miiiil  Muuiti)!  oil  il-.  wimli'in  ■itrrinr,   whi<  h  in 

VM \.   t.i.il ■*  iUk   .'HVi'l   III   n  -'i»il>lu  itsSTT".     Tlie 

Ml II  .viilii ■  It  t..»  ..-IS.II.U.     TU'.rr.   !•   Hn'.ih.T  !>«- 

liOiM  SI..11V  Hi  HI  Jimi.  mill  n  iliir<l  iil  Snl.ii'7.  •Inch  h» 
t'MHi  lli»viu  a>uiii  k.iil  lltiH   I r  tl>"   I'l'iid'n  Kiul  M  Ibe 

t.>l.'.V.|, 

I'll  ll>u  U<)ii«><ul»l  lurftu'w  lit  lUv  icniiiilo  tlic  action  of 
wuli'i  )i.)*  IWmuil  vKi'UMil ii'iiii  Willi  p.uiiikil  liulluiiu,  uca- 
•ii'iiiillv  i'iivhIht  111  llitnr  iiulliins mul  m  tt^ulurly  NplieroiiUl 
It*  il'  •lu).vil  wilb  B  Itiriii'iK-UlW  Tlioy  aru  of  vaiinua 
ili'l'llia.  mhI  HiiMiliim-a  nnnmuiiiiatu  with  eotih  ulliur.  TIio 
Rkirliiit.  uf  '  thu  iMck  bunii)  quuil'  at  Corn-brk-ii  w  honcy- 
ti>iiibi'il  by  tlu'iH)  bulluwN,  III  ihe  pnruh  of  Con  Mian  tinu 
•ID  luii  vi'V)  ■iittiuW  muiiuinviitH.  Oiiu  U  gi  huge  n'lme 
nx'iublniK  ■■■  ■nvorh.d  Dtip  ut  mortar,  but  mil  hollow, 
so  ti-Kiilurlv  foruio"!  a»  to  prusont  llio  aiipcariuicu  of  nrt, 
U  tit  31)  fi>ul  ill  Kitlli  unit  1 1  kitjli,  ai;curding  to  Dr. 
BurliiT.0.  Tho  ulliur  iiionuincnt  U  n  VMt  hIuiiu  perched 
oil  tho  poinia  of  twu  rurkt,  tu  that  a  man  may  cruep 
uikIiv  il ;  il  is  33  fi'ut  long  from  iiuvtli  U>  Houth,  which  i« 
iis  iin-atcst  diiuciii-ioLi;  the  broadtU  ttum  vmI  Io  v,vit  in 
1^1  fLvI.  nml  tho  ihickncss  ui  vcilicql  diminHion  ix  I'l^ 
Kvt :  tho  ciroumriTuiira  iit  rompQletl  Id  bo  <J7  fuul,  and  the 
icirlh  abiHil  eu  Tueti  it  is  c^tlraalud  to  vtuiiih  at  luast  7A0 
ion*.  The  top  it  honey -.-omboU  by  roe  k  basini.  similar  W 
Ibe  rot'k  ba»iu  quoit  at  Cani-brca.  Tlicra  uc  in  Comwutl 
■■d  tlio  Srilly  I>lesolhcrBloiics  similurly  Biipporlcdj  thoy 
arc  mm ino Illy  designated  bv  ibc  iiniiiu  '  ^'ul-men,'  I.  «.,hole 
of  rioDo.     (Borlase.  Aittiquhies  ttf  CimuW/.) 

The  caimi  on  Corn-biea  tlill,  near  Rudruth,  and  tho 
Rooho  Rucks,  a  litile  to  Ibo  lofi  of  |ho  road  from  Bodmin 
to  Triiru,  mre  of  granite,  and  owe  their  picturesqua  fpnn 
to  nQturnl  causes.  ,         ,       . 

W.toni  and  AniitpiitiM.—Be&,ie  and  at  I  lie  time  of  tbo 
Roman  JJlvaBioil,  CarnwaU  was  probably  included  111  the 
icrriiory  of  ihe  two  tribes,  the  Damiiotiu  and  the  Comabii. 
Piolemy  mentions  only  the  lorraer  of  these ,  whom  he  terms 
Mi-u,-6vi<,.  Duninonii;  and  ihcv  seem  to  have  occiipinl  ihe 
Miith-Ki^i'ero  part,  comprehending  al)  llio  Channel  coast 
The  Caniabii  are  not,  we  believe,  nolictd  by  any  wriler  ex- 
ceul  Hiciiartl  of  Cirencealer,  who  considers  that  they  gave 
W^  *  ^uX  the  name  which  it  had  in  tho  Latin  of  he 
K,H^^A.!4.  Coniubia.  It  is.  however,  mate  probable 
^i  1  h  .htTrict  ^ve  name  to  ibe  p^-ople.  and  thai  Iwth 
Car^a'm  andComubia  eonUm  ihe  Qel  lie  root  kcm  or  com. 
Ljrna.iii  »""  "^        -.  j       ^l  of  the  luodvm  dc=ifi- 

nft^^n  ot^^^-ill  ^  "erived  &om  the  Sa.^on  W.ala..  a  , 
^1^  ,w  ..Uento  (he  Brilo.i*.  some  of  whom  on  ,Le  Sax^  , 
name  «"en  >o  l"   ,_  ,.  „  „esrern  part  of  the  L^bnd,  and 


end,  marking  out 
1  the  western  [aJI 
■ee  circlfs.  Tcrj  i.i. . 
:d  at  eome  dislano. 
.nay,  and  uti.. 
itlacbed    tu    ih 


engaging  i 


near  Padjttov^and  St.  Ca3uc 

^It-  -r  p  ^laf*  placed  in  line,  bean 
»^-L  and  ral'.ed   ibe  Nmc   M.H' 

e  n-.E.^-  cf  Dawns  Hen,  t.  f.,  t 
m  !;."■::-,  ia  the  parish  of  Glil\ 
and  &.-'..■  n-'..-  .:,  S*-B\.r)a3,i.e  iormed  of  stone*  pla-i 
31  -■.■ii-;  d.  u.,ce  f.-,!ii  ■:i'h  .,  ..-,7.  and,  for  the  most  pi 
iirrf,rd;iii;  h.  ir.e  j  1  iM  given  tj  Dr.  Borlasc,  yet  *.-:.■ 
Rf'-awcd  t.Q  haj.  a  -i.r.e  in  the  cvnire  Bied  in  the  groi-i- 
■nil  U■■.lI^\n^  i>,  far,  (Lit  uci'.ea-  li\ed  al  the  base,  it  n<  ■•. 
•  iiri*!)  J.iii.  Ot.^cr  ciri  ;..->  arc  formed  by  stone.-  not  ori-. 
but  ila<:i;d  near  ear  h  olher,  so  as  to  furm  a  kind  of  ffm  . 
■uch  are  Zenut  Circle,  belKLCii  Sl  l\ta  and  Cupe  Ci  n 
wall,  and  Ker/U  Rcmidago.  nei     "  '    '      ' 

sure,  with  four  »1one  piUars  a 
iiuaikan^^utar  space.  All  these 
tne  coi.niy.  SiVar  Liskeard  are  inrt 
each  other,  formed  by  creel  stones  plac 
s«.'Veral  of  (he  nluncs  have  been  cairieu  a 
u\crthrown.  Popular  superslilion  has  s 
monument  a  lei;cDd  that  the  blocks  wero  1 
formed  into  sIoiil-b  as  a  punUhment  fur  e 
Hporl  of  hurhiiij  ou  the  Lord's  Day  :  bcnce  Ihe  name  gi\ 
to  (his  inoiiuiii'ii*.  uf  '  Xhe  lluilera.'  A  similar  Icigoml  i- 
aitachctl  to  a  in  1  ..incnt  in  the  parish  of  St  Buryao,  \*hi:\ 
nineteen  maiden^  rrc  ^aid  to  have  been  turned  iulo  >t<  .:. 
fur  dancing  on  li.c  Lord's  Day.  At  BolalUck,  in  St  Jv:=i 
parinh,  near  Capo  Cornwall,  are  several  stone  cirrlia  iii-.r- 
socting  each  oihcr;  and  00  ibe  hill  Catn-MeneWi  in  C. 
parish  of  Wendron,  bot^t'e^"  Ri-'drulh  and  HeUlon,  i~  .1 
stone  lirclu,  having  in  the  iniildle  uf  it  a  natunil  nx-k  - 1 
four  manses  piled  on  cacli  other  i)fier  the  luaunct  of  \'..~ 
Cbee:.e  Wring.  Qlher  stone  cirrks  »rt-  rriiiid  at  rn.-.i..,.  k 
in  Gnlvail  )iarish.  near  Pcn^anLo;  ul  Ci'u|U\s.  in  Sji:.-r.'--: 
pariah,  between  Peuxance  and  the  Lanil'ii  E'ld;  andiu;-  1 
of  tbo  Scilly  Islands,  St  Marv  and  Xresuo.  Tlien.-  an  -.-  j 
in  Cuniwalt  several  circles,  »uieb  Ur.  Burlaw  suppu^i-.  i" 
have  boon  devoted  |o(hopuriio:esof  anampliitbcuire.  T..-  ■_ 
are  called  'iilun  on  guore." '  llie  plain  of  sport  or  partii^..' 
Tlie  niuphilhealrc  of  St.  Ju^l.  near  Cape  Curnwall.  ri.)  r>; 
taken  as  a  s|ie('iii)en  of  tlie.<e  eireles;  it  consists  of  cir.'.'  .1 
sloiioseals  rising  rc^uUuly  one  above  anotlier,  and encl  -.  ^ 
ouarea  of  |Ja'li-et  diaineler.  The  seals  or  slen^  s.\  i.i 
number,  are  of  stone,  14  inches  wiile  and  I  foot  di.vp.  -^■ 
mounted  by  a  rumpail  7  fii't  wide,  and  risins  I  fool  i  ■ 
the  highest  scat,  viih  a  dilih  outside  10  feel  deep  fr.m  <...' 
top  of  the  raini>arl.  In  the  other  amphitheatres  the  »  1 
arc  usually  of  turf,  as  al  Pirau  Round,  or  Perran  R. ::  . 
between  St.  Coliuub  Major  and  Sl.  Agnes,  lif  we  1;  . 
infer  anything  from  ihe  more  regular  conslructi<Mi  of  ti.,  -* 
circles,  we  should  a:>~i^n  (o  them  a  much  later  dale  tL  :. 
itie  period  uf  which  ne  ur«  now  speaking. 

Various  olher  aiiliqui-ii-s  lusy  be  mnired  here  as  ha-  -    ; 

?-obably  had  a  BiLt;>h  ongin.  though  of  uncertsis   .' 
here  ate  several  barrov.s.  or  sepulchral  moundi,cv':. ,-  !.,  . 
some  of  Kxi-i-  sKnes.  otliers  .f  earlh.  and  olfcers  of  s,   .   ■> 
and  earth  luiniiliit.     Si'iiie  of  ihcs^,  oc  being  op^nrJ.  i 
bten  found  lor.ii\m  sejiuli-hrai  i.nii;  oierNin  tit  S       . 
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for  instruments  of  copper  and  pieces  of  earthenwatd  a1r6 
recorded  by  Strabo  among  the  Phcenician  importations. 

There  are  also  in  Cornwall  several  artificial  caves  or  sub- 
terranean galleries,  formed  by  walls  of  upright  stones,  with 
other  stones  laid  across ;  some  of  the  ^Ueries  extend  30, 
or  even  60  feet  in,  length.  The  upright  stones,  or  obe- 
lisks, with  inscriptions  in  the  Roman  character,  and  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  must  be  refenred  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  Roman  invasion ;  and  from  their  inscriptions  or  symbols, 
several  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Other  miscellaneous  antiquities  of 
British-origin  we  must  pass  over. 

The  period  at  which  Cornwall  fell  tinder  the  power  of  the 
Romans  is  not  known.  Dr.  Borlasc  ascribes  the  conquest 
to  Agricola ;  Dr.  StUlingfieet  to  Vespasian.  As  however 
none  of  the  Roman  historians  wha  have  recorded  the  affairs 
of  Britain  noticed  the  conquest  of  Cornwall,  or  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  it,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  sip^nalized  by  any 
ereat  exploits.  Some  of  the  older  antiquaries  denied  that 
Cornwall  ever  came  under  the  Roman  dominion  \  but,  apart 
from  the  improbability  of  the  rich  mines  of  this  count)* 
escaping  the  notice,  or  being  defended  from  the  power  of 
that  people,  the  quantity  of  Roman  coins  and  other  Roman 
remams  found  in  Cornwall,  shows  that  Cornwall  shared  in 
the  general  subiection  of  South  Britain. 

The  geography  of  Cornwall  during  the  Roman  period 
is  very  obscure.     Ptolemy  notices  the  headlands  of  Anti- 
vestSDum,   or   Bolerium    {Avnoviaraiov,  or    SoXiptov),   sup- 
posed to  be  the  Land's  End ;  andOcrinum,  or  Damnoniun 
( '^OKpivoVf  or  Aa/Avoviov),  supposed  to  be  Jhe  Lizard :  and 
Richard  of  Cirencester  adds  the  Kpwv  fifTutirov,  orRame  Head. 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  a>stuaries  of  the  river  Taiuarus  (Tdfia- 
poQ)  which  the  name  enables  us  to  identify  with  the  Tamer, 
and  the  Conion  (K«viwr),  probablv  the  Fal,  which  has  the 
most  remarkable  oestuary  west  of  the  Tamar.     Of  the  towns 
of  the  Damnouii,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Voluba,  orVoliba 
(Oiro\if3a),  has  been  fixed  at  Tregony,   or  Grampound,  or 
])erhap$  at  AVolvedon,  where  is  a  camp,  probably  Roman,  on 
the  Fal.  (the  name  of  which  has  been  siipposed  to  be  incor- 
corporated  in  the  woixl  Vol-uba),  and  at  Lost\vithiel,  or  else- 
where on  the  Fowey.     Uxela  (Ou$<Xa),  which  some  have 
fixed  at  Lostwithiel,  is  more  generally  regarded  now  as 
having  been   in  Somersetshire.      Tamare  (Ta/jap^)  fixed 
by  Horsley  at  Saltash,  is  by  others  removed  into  Devon- 
shire, to  Taraerton.    To  these  towns,  all  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy, we  may  add   on   the  authority  of  Richard,  Cenia, 
vhose  name  seems  to  connect  it  with  the  Fal,  the  Kivitov  of 
Ptolemy,  but  which  is  nevertheless  fixed  b}»some  at  Con- 
durra,  on  the  river  Hel,  or  Helford,  where  are  the  remains 
of  a   Roman   camp ;  Musidum,   or  Musidunum,  which  is 
fixed    near   Strattun ;    and  Halangium,   supposed    to    be 
ICarubre.     Two  if  not  three  Roman  roads  enter  Cornwall 
from  Devonshire.    One  was  the  continuation  of  the  great 
nuid  which  ran  westward  from  Isca  Dumniorum,  or  Exeter, 
and  it  is  said  may  be  traced  on  tho  downs  west  of  Lis- 
keard ;  it   is  conicctured  to  have  proceeded  westward  by 
I.').stwiihiel,  St.  Austell,  and  Grampound  (or  Trejony),  tD 
l^ussciis  (where  is  a  Roman  camp),  near  the  river  Heyl, 
>vhich  falls  into  St  Ives' Bay,  and  from  thence  toMarazion, 
or  rather  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  the  presumed  Ict^  ('I«rtc) 
of  Diodorus.     The  other  road  came  from  the  north  of  Devon 
to  Stratton,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  led  towards  Bude 
Haven,  which  was  probably  then  a  large  and  more   ira- 
}>ortant  harbour.    The  existence  of  a  third  Roman  road  is 
doubtful.     A  road,  probably  British,  the  direction  of  which 
is    marked  by  the  occurrence  of  barrows,  runs  from  the 
Land's  End,  near  Redruth,  Michel  or  St.  Michael's,  and 
Sr.   Columb«  towards  Stratton.     Besides  the  places  above 
mentioned,  Launceston  has  been  supposed  to  bo  a  Roman 
station.     Cornwall  was  included  in  Britannia  Prima. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Cornwall  recovered 
i  ts  inflependence,  which  it  maintained  for  a  long  time  against 
t  he  invading  Saxons.  The  famous  Arthur,  whose  history 
has  been  so  distorted  by  fable  as  to  cast  a  doubt  over  his 
existence,  is  generally  reputed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this 
county. 

The  continued  and  resistless  pressure  of  the  Saxons 
liaving  driven  westward  those  Britons  who  refased  to  bear 
tlie  yoke  of  the  invaders,  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  became 
1  lie  place  of  refuge  to  many.  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
tliat  part  of  the  superabundant  population  thus  compressed 
into  tho  extremity  of  the  island,  took  refuge  in  Bretagne,  al- 
ready oolonized  by  their  countrymen  [Brxtaone],  and  gave 


to  a  district  there  tiie  hame  o^  the  country  wbich  they  bad 
left  [CokNouAiLLES.]  The  Cornish  Britons  and  those  of 
Wal^s  appeared  to  have  recognised  one  supreme  authority 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  when  Cad- 
watadyr,  the  last  Btitish  sovereign,  abdicated  his  throne, 
and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died.  Upon  his  death,  a.  d. 
680,  Ivor,  son  of«  Alain,  king  of  Bretagfle,  was  sent  by  his 
father  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  obtain  tne  crown,  and  met  at 
first  with  considerable  success,  defeating  the  West  Saxons, 
and  obtaining  possession  of  Cornwall,  iSevonshire,  and  Sp 
mersetshire:  he  was  however  afterwards  driven  from  the 
island  by  the  West  Saxon  king  Kentwin.  In  a.d.  710, 
Ina,  king  of  Wcssex,  defeated  the  Cornish  Britons,  under 
their  kirfg  Geraint,  CEthelheard,  successor  of  Ina,  renew- 
ing hostilities,  was  defeated  bv  Rodri  Maclwynawc  at  lleilyn. 
In  A«  D.  743,  Cuthred,  king  oi  Wessex,  defeated  the  BritoHB. 
but  fVom  his  having  the  alsistancc  of  the  Mercians,  we  con 
sider  it  likely  that  it  was  the  Britons  of  Wales,  not  Corn 
wall  (as  Messrs.  Lysons  suppose),  who  were  attacked  by  him. 
The  Cornish  Britons  had  nowever  to  sustain  the  hostility 
of  Cynewulf,  one  of  his  successors. 

In  A.  D.  800,  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex,  and 
his  fii*st  hostilities  were  directed  against  Devonsliire  and 
Cornwall:  the  Britons  were  defeated  in  813,  and  he 
ravaged  the  country  unchecked.  In  823  a  great  but'  in- 
decisive battle  was  fought  at  Gafulford  (supposed  to  be 
Camelford),  between  the  C!omish  Britons  anil  the  Saxons, 
who  had  by  this  time  acquired  the  partial  if  not  the  total 
possession  ^f  Devonshire.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  in 
835,  the  Cornish  men,  assisted  by  the  Danes,  who  wene  be- 
ginning to  assail  England,  were  defeated  on  Hengston-hill 
(Kingston  Down),  near  Callington,  by  Egbert,  whcThad  now 
established  the  permanent  supremacy  of  We«ex,  and 
deprived  the  Britons  of  the  relief  which  they  had  hitherto 
experienced  from  the  dissensions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes.  Irritated  by  the  aid  which  they  had  given  the 
Danes,  Egbert  prohibited  the  Britons  f^om  setting  foot 
within  the  Saxon  territories  on  pain  of  <leath.  Dufin;^  the 
reign  of  the  successors  of  Egbert,  we  hear  little  of  Corn- 
wall until  we  come  to  the  time  of  Athelstan,  by  whom  the 
whole  country,  including  the  Scilly  Isles,  was  reduced  and 
incorporated  with  the  now  consolidated  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. From  this  time  the  provincial  history  of  Cornwall 
offers  little  to  interest  the  reader  for  many  centuries.  Sotne 
ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  some  intestine  commotions,  are 
the  only  memorable  events.  The  attempt  of  Henry  de  la 
Pomeroy  to  seize  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  order  to  support 
the  rebellion  of  Prince  John  against  his  brother,  Richard  I., 
has  been  already  noticed. 

Of  the  obscure  and  troubled  period  over  which  onr  his- 
torical notice  extends,  Cornwall  retains  many  memorials  in 
the  camps  and  earth- works,  which  are  more  numerous  in 
this  country  than  in  any  other.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  nearly  round  or  oval,  a  form  which  induces  us  to  refer 
them  to  any  other  than  a  Roman  origin.  They  possibly 
were  formed  during  the  severe  and  protracted  struggles  of 
the  Cornish  Britons  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  lii  many 
places  of  the  coast,  a  small  promontory,  or  portion  of  the 
cliff,  is  enclosed  by  a  rampart,  or  vallum,  running  from  one 
edge  of  the  cliff  to  the  other,  and  strengthened  on  the  land 
side  by  a  ditch.  These,  if  situation  be  any  clue  to  their 
origin,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Danes.  The  space  enclosed 
is  considerable ;  in  one  case  (in  the  parish  of  St.  Gorran, 
near  Mevagissey,)  it  amounts  to  100  acres.  Our  space  for- 
bids a  description  of  these  works,  and  a  mere  catalogue 
would  be  useless. 

The  ruins  of  castles  and  of  monastic  establishments  be- 
long to  a  later  period  than  the  earth- works ;  but  in  these 
Cornwall  is  not  remarkably  rich.  On  the  hills  are  the 
remains  of  rude  circular  buildhr^is,  called  castles^  the  walls 
of  which  were  ft  rraed  of  dry  stones,  not  joined  with  any 
cement:  these  must  be  referred  to  an  early  period;  Dr. 
Borlase*  considers  them  to  be  of  Dlinish  oriiciiu  In  the 
narrow  part  of  the  county  west  of  Mount's  lBay  and  St. 
Ives'  Bay,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  of  these  castles,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  Caer  Bran  in  Sancreet 
parish.  Castle  an  Dinas  in  Ludgvan  parish,  and  ChOin 
Castle  in  Morvah.  Chun  Castle  consists  of  an  oval  enclo- 
sure surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  Borlaso  estimates  to 
have;  been  originally  15  feet  high,  or  rather  more;  8  feet 
thick  at  the  present  top,  but  thicker  at  the  foundation : 
outside  of  thu  is  a  ditch  30  feet  wide;  aod  outside  of 
this,  an  outer  wa!l,  probably  10  feet  high,  and  about  5 
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feet  tluck.  The  entrance,  made  intricate  for  the  purpose  of 
fllefence,  is  cncloaed  by  walls  running  from  the  outer  wall, 
on  one  aide  of  the  entrance  quite  to  tue  inner  wall,  and  on 
the  other  to  within  three  feet  of  it :  two  other  walls  running 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  wall  serre,  with  the  entrance,  to 
divide  the  ditch  into  three  parts.  Round  the  outer  wall  is 
a  ditch,  the  width  of  which  is  not  given.  The  space  en- 
closed by  the  inner  wall  is  125  feet  from  east  to  west,  and 
110  firom  north  to  south ;  it  is  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments ranged  round  the  inside  of  the  wall :  there  is  a 
well  in  the  enclosure. 

Of  castlea  intended  for  residence  as  well  as  defence,  may 
be  mentioned  Kam-br^  or  Cam-brea  Castle,  on  Cam-brea 
hill,  near  the  Land's  End.  This  is  very  small,  scarcely 
60  feet  long  by  10  wide,  built  upon  a  ledge  of  rock, 
whose  uneven  surftu>e  has  caused  great  diversity  in  the  level 
4t  the  rooms  upon  the  ground  door.  The  building  had 
three  stories  in  some  parts,  in  others  but  one.  Part  of  the 
building  is  very  antient  and  of  rude  architecture,  and  the 
less  antient  part  is  thought  to  have  been  built  on  older 
foundations.  Carn-brea  hill  abounds  with  antiquities: 
there  is  an  antient  camp  of  irreg^ar  form,  some  cairns, 
and  other  antiquities  of  rough  stone.  Tintagell  Castle  has 
hem  already  noticed.  [Bossinbt.]  For  Launceston  Castle, 
see  LiAnfCKSTOif . 

Trematon  Outle  is  on  an  eminence  over  the  river  Lynher, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens,  and  not  far  from  Saltash.  It 
has  a  l»se  court  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall  of  irre- 
gular fbim,  following  the  shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands^  and  pierced  with  loop  holes.  The  keep  is  on  an 
artificial  mooxid,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  base-court, 
about  30  feet  high :  the  walls  of  the  keep  are  30  feet  high, 
and  10  thick :  it  is  nearly  oval,  and  its  inner  dimensions 
are  M  fhet  by  52.  It  has  no  windows  in  the  outer  wall.  In 
the  time  of'  William  Rufos  thi^  castle  was  held  by  the 
VaDetort  fbmily.  In  the  Cornish  rebellion  in  1 549  (reign 
cf  Kdward  VLx  Tremaioo  Castle  was  defended  for  a  while 
^gaintt  the  rebels  by  Sir  Richard  Greoville. 

Of  ReafeonBcl  Owtle,  in  the  parish  of  Lanlivery,  near  Lost- 
witfaiel,  t^  only  part  now  reoaiiiing  is  the  keep,  a  building 
of  large  dimmsions:  it  is  oo  a  steep  mound,  formed  out  of 
a  rocky  hiD,  and  has  a  deep  ditch.  The  enclosure  of  the 
keep  is  an  exact  eirde  of  1 10  feet  diameter  within ;  it 
has  waBa  10  feet  thick  at  the  top :  from  the  present  floor 

to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  34^  feet. 
I  seat  of  the  family  of  the  Cardinans ; 
It  aftervards  caiD*  into  the  poasession  of  the  earb  of  Corn- 
wall :  it  is  still  attached  to  the  duchy. 

The  cBstin  of  Fowey  and  8l  Mawe«  have  been  noticed 
ab'Tv.    For  Pmdmnis  Gbstle,  see  Falmouth. 

There  are  lew  reoiains  of  mooastic  buildings  in  Cornwall. 
Hie  chorch  of  St  German's  priory  has  been  already  de- 
•mfaed :  the  monaatir  remains  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  have 
been  aUo  notjeed.  Of  the  monastery  of  St  Benct,  near 
LaniveC,  there  are  eonsiderable  remains,  now  occupied  as  a 
dwriimy4ioqae.  The  tower  of  the  church  is  also  standing. 
There  is  no  certain  aceount  of  this  religious  bouse,  which 
IS  said  to  have  been  a  Benedictine  nunncr>',  subordinate  to 
•nme  foreign  monastery.  The  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence's 
Hospital,  near  Bodmin,  remains.  Morwinstow  Church,  in 
the  northern  extreouty  of  the  county,  and  Kilhampton  or 
Kilkhamploa  Church,  near  Stration,  are  very  antient, 
being  wholly  or  chielly  of  Norman  architecture.  Sheviock 
Chorch,  near  St.  German's,  has  someportions  of  early  Eng- 
lish, and  other  portions  of  decorated  English  architecture. 

In  die  war  or  the  Rosea,  the  Cornish  men  seem  to  have 
taken  the  Lancastertan  side,  induced  mainly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  of  Boconnoc,  and  Sir  John 
ArundeQ  of  Lanheme :  they  were  present  in  the  field  at 
Tewkesbury ;  and  it  was  in  their  country  (at  St  Michaers 
Mount)  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  Lancaaterian 
leaden,  sought  to  make  a  stand  after  that  fetal  day.  In  the 
rrign  of  Henry  VU.  (1495),  th^  raae  in  rebellion  on  occa- 
si  >2i  of  a  tax  levied  to  dd&ay  the  expense  of  a  war  with 
Scotland.  Thomas  Fbmmock  or  Flamank,  a  man  of  re- 
spertahle  fiunily,  and  a  lawyer;  Michael  J  oaeph,  a  smith  of 
Budmin,  and  Lord  Andley,  were  the  leaders  ot  this  revolt : 
the  eomnon  men  were  armed  with  bowa  and  biUa.  The 
insutfcnta  advanoed  towards  the  metropolis,  hot  were  en- 
tirely defeated  on  Bhckheath.  and  their  leaden  executed. 
*^7  the  Gomiah  men  were  again  in  anns  to  support 
Warbe^  but  the  flkht  of  that  pretender  caused 
ve  of  the  atlMpt    b  the  leign  of  Kdwud  VL, 


in  1549,  a  new  revolt  broke  out,  connected  with  the  reli- 
gious revolution  of  that  period.    The  Corni^  men  took  up 
arms  to  sustain  the  antient  (CathoUc)  church,  and  bc^t.>^c<l 
Exeter;  but  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  a.t  la>.t. 
though  not  without  difficulty,  were  subdued.    The  chan^i* 
of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  county  led  to  the  chan.'e 
of  the  common  language  of  Cornwall;  the  people,  fur  the 
most  part  of  British  descent,  with  comparatively  few  Saji<>i.« 
settled  among  them,  had  retained  a  language  of  their  ov  n. 
a  diidect  of  the  Celtic.    The  introduction  of  the  En::U«a 
church  service  paved  the  way  for  its  gradual  decline.   \^'hcu 
Carew  published  his  survey  of  Cornwall  in  1602,  it  y^zs 
going  fast  into  disuse :  '  the  English  speech,'  says  he,  *  doth 
still  encroach  upon  it,  and  hatn  driven  the  same  into  th;: 
uttermost  skirts  of  the  shire.    Most  of  the  inhabitanta  can 
speak  no  word  of  Cornish,  but  very  few  are  ignorant  of  the 
English,  and  yet  some  sd  affect  their  own,  as  to  a  stran^^T 
they  will  not  speak  it ;  for  if,  meeting  them  by  chance,  \>>.: 
inquire  the  way  or  any  such  matter,  your  answer  shall  be 
"  Mee  a  navidra  coaza  Satrzneck,"  "  I  can  speak  no  Saxon- 
age."  '    In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  some  aged  people  ne^ir 
Penryn  were  ouite  ignorant  of  the  English  language.  In  (lit* 
early  part  of  tne  last  century,  the  Cornish  was  still  spoke r. 
by  the  fishermen  and  market  women,  near  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  county.     At  present  this  anticiii 
tongue  is  the  study  of  the  scholar  and  antiquary  alone.     A 
few  MSS.  in  it  are  extant ;  the  most  remarkable  of  whit  :i 
arc  some  interludes,  partly  written  in  the  fifteenth  centur> . 

In  1595  Penzance  and  one  or  two  places  near  it  a  tie 
burnt  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament, 
the  Cornish  men  seem  to^have  been  on  the  whole  in  fovi  ..r 
of  the  king.    At  the  beginning  of  the  contest  indeed,  tl.< 
Parliamentarians,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Alexandi  - 
Carew  of  Anthony,  and  Sir  Richard  Buller  of  Mor\-aU  ^ 
cured  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  garrisoned  Luu. 
ceston  and  Saltash.     Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,   a   zealu 
Royalist,  held  Pendennis  Castle  for  the  kinsr;   and  t}.«* 
Royalists  rising  under  the  command  of  Sir  Riuph  IIo(''o  ' 
ana  others,  drove  the  parliament  forces  from  Laun<*«f>t^H. 
and  Saltash,  and  obtained  entire  possession  of  the  ooui::> 
these  events  were  in  1G42.    In  the  winter  of  that  year,  Ui. 
parliamentary  forces  under  Ruthen,  governor  of  Plymouth 
attempted  to  regain  it,  but  were  defeated  on  1 9th  j'anuan . 
1643,  on  Broad  Oak  or  Bradock  Down,  near  Liskeard.   S»4t- 
ash,  which  Ruthen  had  hastily  fortified,  was   taken  \) 
storm,  Ruthen  escaping  to  Phmouth ;  and  on  May  i  j:a 
the  Parliamentarians,  under  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  Tier 
entirely  defeated  at  Stratton.   The  Cornish  men  aftemanS 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  Royalist  side  at  the  b&:t.o 
of  Lac^owne  and  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  the  same  >cur 
and  the  king  in  reward  of  their  loyalty  wrote  them  a  letter  >' 
thanks,  which  he  ordered  to  be  printed  and  published,  ^  •: 
a  copy  to  be  read  in  every  churcn  and  chapel  in  the  coui.:^ 
In  July,  1644,  the  Earl  of  Essex  marched  into  Cornwall  ^' 
the  head  of  the  parliamentaiy  forces,  and  took  posses&ioo   :' 
Launceston,  Saltash,  Bo<lmin,  Lostwithiel,  and  Fowey  :  l>  ' 
being  followed  by  the  royal  army,  under  the  king  in  pvr>  ". 
was  forced  to  lolreat  to  Fowey  with  his  infantry,  nis  ca\.i^n 
having  previously  got  clear  off.     From  Fowey  Lord  K>-*v 
escaped  with  some  other  persons  to  Pl}inouth ;  but  hi^  .: 
fantry,  6000   in  number,  under  Major-General  Skipp 
were   forced  to  capitulate  2nd  September.     In  Oci..Kr. 
Saltash,  which  the  Royalists  had  recovered,  was  seiz«.«l  U 
a  detachment  of  the  parliamentary  garrison  at  Phmciirh 
but  retaken  by  storm  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.'  In  ti 
autumn  and  winter  of  1615,  Charles  II.,  then  Priii^^ 
Wales,  spent  some  time  in  Cornwall:  in  March,  U"i» .  .'. 
embarked  at  Pendennis  Castle  for  the  Scilly  Isles,  up^>n  \ 
approach  of  the  Parliamentarians  under  Fairfax,  wlu\  ..*'  • . 
defeating  Lord  Hopton  at  Torrington,  entered  Cmv...  . 
forced  the  Royalist  cavalry  to  surrender,  and  acquinxl  p 
session  of  the  whole  count}'.    The  Royahst  army  had  In- 
disorganized  bv  the  disputes  of  their  leaders.   'Pcudenr  > 
Castle,  one  of  the  last  places  in  England  which  held  out  A  : 
the  king,  surrendered  in  August,  1646.    The  Scilly  I>la:.>i- 
had  some  time  before  been  seized  by  the  victorious  prr  • 
and  Prince  Cliarles  forced  to  flee,  first  to  Jersey,  and  &«: 
wards  to  France.    In  1648  an  attempt  to  raise  forces  : 
restore  the  king's  cause  was  defeated  by  Sir   Uariln  * 
Waller.    In  1650  the  Scilly  Islands  were  held  for  the  ki:  : 

a  a  body  of  English  and  Irish  forces ;  but  the  islands  mert 
tmlun  in  1651  by  the  fleet  under  Sir  Geocge  A>^scvugli 
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Tlic  Dutch  made  two  attempts  on  tlie  Comiih  coast  in  the 
war  between  them  and  tlie  Commonwealth,  hut  were  de- 
i'eated  in  both.  Since  thU  period  the  local  history  of  Corn- 
Mall  affords  little  interest. 

Statistics.— Poptt/a/tow.  Cornwall  may  be  considered 
as  an  ap^ricultural  as  well  as  a  mining  county.  It  ranks  the 
twenty-seventh  on  the  list  of  ai^ricultural  counties,  and  has 
remained  stationary  in  this  respect  since  1811.  Of  67,737 
miiles  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  inhabitants  of  the 
county  (in  1831),  24,464  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits (of  these  16,243  were  labourers),  and  only  107  in  ma- 


nu&ctures,  or  in  making  manufacturing  machinery.  Of 
this  latter  number  50  were  employed  in  the  Juan  iron 
founderv  and  rolUng-mill  at  St  JSrth,  17  in  powder-milk 
at  St.  Grluvias  and  Stithians,  5  in  a  manufactory  of  tin  at 
Gulvol,  and  the  remainder  in  weaving,  &c  at  various 
places.  The  number  of  labourers  of  twenty  years  of  age 
and  upwards  employed  in  labour,  not  agricultural,  was 
22,706. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  m  1831,  showing  their  occupations  in  each 
hundred,  &c.  in  the  county. 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

>, 

>»jr  ^ 

S-3 

d 

1 

i 

• 

a 

1 
2 

1 

S 

Malei 
twenty 

HUNDREDS,  fto. 

1 

i 

m 

32 

III 

Familiei 

employed  i 

maaufac 

and  han< 

1 

years  of 

East        .... 

5,548 

6,529 

271 

3.ll7 

1,796 

1,616 

15,630 

16,133 

31,763 

7,660 

Korricr  .... 

9,178 

10,244 

136 

400 

2,478 

2,056 

5.710 

24,361 

26,952 

51,313 

11,566 

Le^newth     .     .      . 

1,568 

1,685 

7 

65 

938 

346 

401 

4,179 

4,098 

8,277 

2,079 

Pennrilh      .      .      ♦ 

13,082 

14,156 

274 

662 

2.470 

2,860 

8.826 

35,060 

37,342 

72,402 

16,316 

pDwder        .     , 

11,110 

12,255 

148 

611 

3,125 

3,075 

6,055 

30,019 

31,892 

61,911 

14.475 

Pvder     .      .     •     . 

4,539 

4,828 

54 

155 

1.934 

834 

2,060 

12,883 

12,806 

25,689 

6,073 

S,  ratten       .     .     . 

1,545 

1,744 

32 

49 

1,086 

390 

268 

4.517 

4,298 

8,815 

2,229 

Trii^g      .... 

2,371 

2,586 

26 

127 

1,173 

703 

710 

6,441 

6,616 

13,057 

3,194 

West    :    .    .    . 

3,083 

3,525 

29 

162 

1,904 

740 

881 

9,083 

9,171 

18,254 

4,233 

Launccston  (borough 

and  town)    . 

324 

496 

5 

15 

22 

267 

207 

1,030 

1,201 

2,231 

533 

Falmouth  (town)   . 

652 

1,203 

7 

10 

•  t 

228 

975 

1,858 

2,903 

4,761 

774 

S(  illy  Islands    •     • 

521 

565 

8 

11 

104 

87 

374 

1.152 

1,313 

2,465 

605 

Totals    .     .     . 

53,521 

59,816 

758 

2538 

18,351 

13,882 

28,083 

146,213 

154,725 

300,938 

69,737 

The  population  of  Cornwall  at  each  time  the  census  was 
taken  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  was — 

Mnlea.  KtJmalos.  Total.      Inc.  per  Cent. 

1801      .       89,868      .        98,401      .      188,269     .      .. 

1811      .      103.310     .      113,357     .      210,067      .      15 

ls-21      .      124,817     .      132.630     ,      257.447     .      19 

IN.31      .      146,213      .      154,725     .      300,988     .      17 
Showini,^  an  increase  of  112.719  between  the  first  and  last 
])criods;  which  is  an  increase  of  rather  more  than  59j  per 
rfnt.,  or  2}  beyond  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout 
K  Midland. 

County  Expenses,  Crime.  <f«.— The  suras  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates,  when  the  census  was 
taken,  were — 
In  1801     .  £  54,648  which  was  at  the  rate  of  5s,  9d. 
1811     .       103,736  ,,  ,,  9*.  7rf. 

1821     .       104,178  ,,  »,  8*.  Id 

1831      .       102,151  ,,  >,  6*.  9c?. 

for  each  inhabitant. 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  end- 
ino:  2.'jth  March,  1836,  was  74,856/.  3s.;  assuming  that  the 
^i.pulation  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  per-centage  as  in 
the  ten  ycare  preceding  that  period,  the  above  sum  gives  an 
average  of  4*.  7rf.  for  each  inhabitant.  All  these  averages 
are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Cornwall  for  poor-rate,  counly-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  ending  25th  'March,  1833,  was 
levied  upon  the  various  descriptions  of  property,  as  fol- 
lows : — 


It 


»» 


»» 


1834.  1835.                 1836. 

The  toUl  money  levied,  wu   jEIIS^-JS    »  0  111.170  U  0  98846  10  0 

Expemletl  for  relief  of  poor    .      93.036  110  84,534  15  0  'Ji.SoG    3  0 

moral  &?""''"  "'^^T'  "**}      ^^^^    ^^  3.430  13  0      3.233    10 

Payment,  for  or  towartuj  8.45S  17  0  7.3120  8  0 
couuty  rntea       .         .         .  i  I                     I 

Expended  for  all  other  pnr-U  ^g^j^  uQf  jj  .^^g  ^5  ^  ^  ^^^  j  q 
poses          .         .         •         • ' 


On  land  •  •  • 

dwelling-houses 
nulls,  factories,  &c.   . 
manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c. 


1  > 


» « 


91,906 

18,995 

2,582 

7,951 


S. 
5 
0 
4 
19 


d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 


T'^tal  money  levied  by  assessment 
The  amount  expended  was  : — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor 
1  [1  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c       4, 453    4 
r.>r  other  purposes  •  •  15,163     8 


121,435     8     0 
100,318  18 


0 
0 
0 


Total  money  expended         •     £119,935  10    0 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  three  succeeding  years, 
..'  .Ic-criptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are 

ii  /.  distinguished, 


Total  parochial  rates  expended    116.231     8  0    108,332    0  0    97.053  14  0 

The  difference  of  the  sums  expendeil  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  the  respective  yeai*s  1835  and  1836  is  therefore 
9678/.  129.,  which  is  rather  less  than  II4  per  cent. ;  the  dif- 
ference of  the  total  of  parochial  rates  expended  is  1 1,298/.  6^., 
making  the  whole  amount  of  saving  rather  more  than  10' 
per  cent.  ^ 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Cornwall,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1834,  was  13 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  was  318  ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the 
tolhi  and  parish  composition  was  24,044/.  1 5«.  8c/. ;  and  the 
annual  expenditure,  23.895/.  5s.  lOd 

The  amount  of  expenditure  of  county-rate,  in  the  year 
1834,  was  8,024/.  9*.  7c/.,  disbursed  as  follows: — 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c. 
Gaols,  houses  of  ex)rrcction.  &c.,  and) 

maintaining  prisoners,  8cc.        .    1 
Lunatic  asylums 
Prosecutions 

Clerk  of  the  peace    .  .  . 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  . 

, ,  of  transports 

Coroner       .  •  -  • 

Debt — Payment  of  principal  and  in-l 

terest     .  .  •         •   j 

Miscellaneous 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  if 
tlie  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  ana 
1834,  were  respectively  646,  679,  and  1144;  making  an 
average  of  92  annwdly  in  the  first  period ;  of  97  in  the  se* 
cond,  and  of  163  in  the  third. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  re 
spect  of  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county  rates 
inoadiof  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  were  161,  174. 
and  168,  respectively : 
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d. 
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94 
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19 

11 
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4 
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Total  number  of  ibUmiM  so  triec  93         130  118 

„             roiademeanon      68            44  50 

Tfie  total   number  of  commitmentB  to   the  quarter* 

MMions  in  eacb  of  the  same  years  was  142»  145,  and  146, 
respectively :  of  whom 

18JL           ISai.  18S2. 

The  number  convicted  was    •      94          109  101 

,,        acquitted    .       •       18            19  14 

Discharged  by  proclamation  •      30            17  31 


At  the  assizes  and  sessions  (in  1835)  206  persons  were 
charged  with  criminal  offences  in  Cornwall ;  out  of  which 
number  22  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person, 
1 1  of  which  were  common  assaults ;  3  persons  were  com- 
mitted for  housebreaking;  145  for  offences  against  pro- 
perty committed  without  violence ;  of  the  remaining  36  one 
was  committed  for  killing  and  maiming  catUe,  3  fur  forging 
and  coining,  9  for  assembling  armed,  &c,  to  aid  smiugk-rs, 
and  23  for  riot,  &c.    Of  the  whole  committed   144  were 
convicted  and  62  acquitted,  or  no  bills  found.  Among  those 
punished  I  was  executed ;  29  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  various  periods;  18  imprisoned  for  terms  between  2 
years  and  6  months,  and  73  for  6  months  and  under ;  2  were 
whipped,  1 5  fined,  4  discharged  on  sureties  and  2  pardoned. 
Of  (he  offenders  175  were  males  and  31  females.    Among 
the  whole  number  106  could  read  and  write,  55  could  read 
only,  40  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  degree  of  in- 
struction could  not  be  ascertained  of  the  remaining  5.     The 
proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  population,  in  1635,  was 
1  in  1461. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Cornwall  were,  in 

The  eastern  division  .         .       4392        4446 

western       „       .  .         .       3612         3504 


8004 


7950 


nhich  is  1  in  32  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the 
male  population  above  20  years  of  age.  Tlfe  expenses  of 
the  Uist  election  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were 
3b5/.  4s,  6i/.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate. 
There  are  eight  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th 
November  were  as  follows  :— 

183SL     1B33.     1834.     1S3S. 

Number  of  depositors        6245         6737        7181  7734 

Amount  of defosiU     £252,776     269,885    85,075     306,676 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banka  in  1834 
and  lb35  wera  distributed  as  under:— 


1S34. 

18». 

DepositooL  Dvporita. 

DepnitMi.  DtpMiU, 

Not  exceeding 

£20     2915 

£24,923 

3019    £25,623 

»9 

50     2428 

74,681 

2649       80,469 

n 

100     1119 

77,425 

1290       84,396 

M 

160       410 

48,852 

429       51,065 

t» 

200       227 

38,625 

259       43,780 

Above 

200         62 

20,569 

bS       21,350 

Education. — The  following  particulars  are  taken  from 
the  parliamentary  papers  on  education  arising  out  of  the 
inquir}-  on  that  subject  made  in  the  session  of  1S35 : — 

Schools.  SclioUre.  TotaL 

Infant  Schools 116 

N  umber  of  infants  at  such  schools ;  ages 
^m  2  to  7  years : — 

Males  ....  862 

Females  .    .   .  1023 

Sex  not  specified  766 


Ebily  Schools 973 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  ages 
from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males  .  •  • 
Females  •  . 
Sex  not  speciflod 


2641 


13,021 

10,396 

5571 


Schools      1 089 
fotil  of  diildrui  under  daily  instruction 

lay  Schools S67 

iber  of  children  at  such  sefaooli^  %nf 
IB  4  to  15  Toan  *~ 


28,988 
31,629 


1<0M 

1S,9»S 

6234 


34^301 


Du)t  SrhouU 
SvB^ySciMiDls 

TotaL. « 


il 


SI 


+ 


—  7  i      XS'     ISS 
1M4         SS      S.S06.    7K 

—  MS    33199         € 
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iS«4       4B»    3i£7^\    MS 
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ji      4 
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Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  1 5  year^, 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  populat.-*- 
between  1  &21  and  1  b3 1,  and  ha.«  continued  to  increase  ui  u  " 
same  ratio  siooe,  we^  find  that  there  must  have  been  h^ .:  ; 
in  Cornwall  in  1  ^34' i the  time  this  educafion  inquirv  vi- 
made)  100,756  pers^uns  betireen  Ibose  ages.  Avery  larj'v 
number  of  the  persons  receiving  instruction  attend  U>w* 
dally  and  Sunday  schools.  Only  six  schools  are  retomt.'^ 
from  places  where  no  other  school  exists^  and  the  fe* 
children  <'JU7  in  number)  wiK>  are  instructed  therein,  rjn 
not  be  supp()sed  to  attend  any  other  school ;  at  all  otbcT 
places  Sunday-school  children  have  Of^Kxtunity  of  re^^ri 
ing  to  other  schools  al»o :  but  in  what  number  or  in  vLi* 
proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  7  re- 
duced cannot  be  ascertained.  Twenty-six  schools,  conLa.n- 
ing  13^1  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday-frcht^  i? 
are  returned  &t>m  various  places,  and  duplicate  e&tr}  > 
therefore  known  to  have  b^eo  thus  fiir  created ;  we  Ui.;. 
therefore  conclude  that  scutvly  more  than  half,  or.  at  m»>'. 
two-thirds  of  the  children  receive  instruction. 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  inrludnd   in  tjt 
above  statement,  are : — 


Infant  Schools % 

I>aily 7 

t  Simday     „         173 

Schools  established  since  181 8  are: — 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  483 

Sunday  Schools     .    '.     •     .  244 


29 
220 

18,r3S 

18,12«i 
23,7:5 


Fourteen  boarding  schools  are  included  in  the  nas.Ur 
of  daily  schools  as  given  above. 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  eonfined  to  it 
children  of  the  Established  Cnurch,  or  any  other  rehpiK.^ 
denomination  ;  such  exclusion  is  disclaimed  in  aii^>  ^ 
every  instance,  especially  in  schools  establiabed  bv  Di^c: 
ters,  with  whom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  llaibuLj'* 
and  one  school  for  Jewish  children.  Lcnding^librmiivs  . 
books  are  attached  to  36  schools  in  this  county. 

CORNWAUJS.    Charles,  second  Eari  and  first  M. 
quia  of  Cornwall  is,  was  bom  December  31,  1738,  and  u.. 
cated at  Eton,  and  Si.  John's, Cambridsn.   In  1761,  dur... 
tho  Seven  Veni^i'  War,  be  served  abroM  under  the  in  It  <* 
Lord  BiooniG.  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  marquis  of  Gia!.:> 
In  1762  he  sucivi-di-d  to  the  peerage  on  tne  death  ot  * . 
father,  in  1 7G6  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  33rd  regiment  • 
foot,  and  in  1 770  governor  of  tht  Tower.  He  was  also  si-ic 
de-camp  to  the  king,  who  held  him  in  high  ft^rour;  ace 
is  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  though  a  general  supporttr . 
tiie  administration,  he  exercised  an  indepeudent  judgnnfi 
and  voted  at^inst  ministers  on  several  important  qoe3»t^  l« 
More  especially,  he  was  op)x«ed  to  the  steps  which  led  t 
the  American  war;  but  when  his  regiment  was  ordcr^ 
abroad,  iu  1776,  he  declined  to  profit  by  the  sfcctal  ltd* 
of  absence  obtained  from  the  kine,  and  sailed  with  it,  ir  a^  - 
ing  a  devotedly  attached  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  lost  I-' 
lifo  in  consequence  of  her  giirf  and  anxioty  at  the  sept 
ration. 

He  served  actively  and  with  distinction,  with  the  rank  ' 
major-general,  under  t^nerals  Howe  and  Clinton,  in  ;S 
campaigns  of  1776-77^78-79  in  New  York  and  tho  slh  .> 
cm  states,  and  in  1780  was  left  in  the  command  of  Smu:. 
Carolina  with  1 000  men.    He  gained  a  victory  over  G«ner&. 
Gates  at  Camden,  August  16,  1780,  and  a  second,  les»  di«- 
sivo,  over  General  Gfeene  at -Gudlbid,  March  16,  17^:  — 
both  against  superior  numbers.    But  the  population  of  * 
country  being  uufi-iendly  to  the  royal  cause,  ihe»e  aih   : 
tages  were4rsnsient    In  the  eoune  of  the  spring  of  r  • . 
Corowalhi  invaded  Virginia,  where  ho  obtained  bo  deci<If . 
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aofth  and  south  through  the  peninsula  to  Gape  Gallo,  an- 
tiently  Aeritas.    (Leake's  Moreot  voL  L) 

CORCXNA.    [Column.] 

OORO'NA  BOREAIJS  AND  AUSTRAUS,  the 
northern  and  southern  crowns.  The  first  is  a  northern 
constellation,  found  in  Aratus,  who  says  it  was  formed  hy 
Bacchus  iu  memory  of  Ariadne.  It  is  situated  between 
Bootes  and  Hercules,  and  the  bright  star  of  its  cluster 
(marked  a)  may  be  seen  about  an  hour  eastward  of  Arcturus, 
and  about  eight  degrees  nearer  to  the  pole.  Corona  Aus- 
tralis  is  a  southern  constellation,  first  found  in  Ptolemy. 
It  is  situated  between  the  front  legs  of  Gentaurus. 
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CORONATION,  the  act  of  crowning  or  consecrating  a 
Img.  This  rite  is  of  remote  anti<^uity,  as  ma^  be  gathered 
from  the  notices  which  we  have  m  Scripture,  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Kings,  of  the  coronations  of  Solomon, 
and  of  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  of  the  latter  of  whom  it 
is  expressly  said  that  Jehoiada  the  priest  took  him,  put  the 
frown  UDon  his  head,  and  gave  him  the  testimony,  and 
they  made  him  king,  and  anointed  him.  The  act  of  anoint- 
ing seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Jews. 

In  England,  after  Sbe  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  had 
become  united,  we  find  the  ceremony  of  coronation  con- 
tinually alluded  to  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  term 
liehaljob,  by  which  is  expressed  that  the  king  was  hallowed 
or  consecrated.  Kingston-upon-Thames  was  the  place 
whore  the  Saxon  sovereigns  were  crowned  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  tenth  century.  (See  Dioeto  and  the  otlier 
Historians  in  the  Decern  Scnptares.)  Edgar,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  959,  is  said  to  have  been  crowned  either 
tt  Kingston  or  at  Bath.  Edward  the  Confessor  was  crowned 
at  Winchester  in  1042.  The  copy  of  the  Gospels  upon 
which  the  Saxon  kings  were  sworn  at  their  coronations  is 
believed  to  be  still  preserved  amongst  the  Cottonian  Manu> 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  volume  Tib.  A.  ii. 
Harold  and  William  the  Conqueror  were  crowned  at  West- 
minster. It  was  customary  with  the  Norman  kings  to  be 
crowned  more  than  once.  Henry  II.  crowned  his  eldest 
son,  and  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  administration 
during  his  own  life. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  in  the  Norman  times,  we  find 
tUe  regnal  years  of  our  kings  dated  from  their  coronations 
only;  the  previous  time,  between  the  predecessor's  death 
and  the  performance  of  the  inaugural  ceremony,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  interregnum.  This  is  a  fact  of  no  small 
importance  to  those  who  would  accurately  fix  the  dates 
of  public  instrumenU  and  transactions  in  the  reigns 
of  Richard  I.,  John,  and  their  successors. 

Tlie  first  English  coronation  -of  which  we  have  any  de- 
tailed account  a  that  of  Richard  L,  in  the  Histories  of  Di- 
oeto and  Bromton.     (See  Twysd.,  Scrip/,  x.  coll.  647,  1 157.) 
An  account  of   all  the  formalities  observed  at  that    of 
^^rd  II.,  Ukeu  from  the  '  Close  Rolls,*  is  to  be  found 
rraer|s  •  Foden,*  the  old  edition,  vol.  vil  p.  1 57.  Frois- 
las  given  a  short  bat  interesting  nairative  of  the  coro- 
1  of  Hennr  IV.,  which  the  reaoer  may  see  in  the  Eng- 
dition  of  his '  Chronicle'  by  Lord  BemerSp  4to.»  Lon- 


don, 1612,  vol.  n.,  pp.  753,  754.    The  details  of  the  En^lisb 
coronations  of  Henry  V.  and  VI.,  and  of  the  latter  izi 
France,  are  contained  in  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts,  Tib.  E. 
viiL  and  Nero  Cix.    Hall  and  Grrafton  have  described  iht 
ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  IH.    The  accoi.  i. ' 
of  the  coronation  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  the  king's  oath  fro- 
fixed,  interlined  and  altered  with  his  own  hand  is  like-n  l-^* 
preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Manuscript  already  mention*  <l. 
Tib.  E.  viii.    The  oath,  with  its  interlineations,  is  engnitif. 
in  fao-simile  in  the  first  volume  of  the  second  series  •  f 
Ellis's  'Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  Hii^tor>/ 
Fuller,  in  his  'Church  History,'  and  ElUs's  *  Letters,'   \\i 
Scr.,  vol.  iiL  p.  213,  detail  the  particulars  of  the  coronatio- 
of  Charles  I.     Several  editions  of  the  Form  and  Order  •  f 
Charles  II.*s  coronation  at  Scone  in  1651  were  published 
at  the  time  in  4to.  at  Aberdeen ;  reprinted  at  London  ri 
folio,  ICGO;  and  the  entertainment  of  Charles  11.  in  hi« 
passage  through  London  to  his  coronation,  with  a  narrative 
of  the  ceremony  at  the  coronation,  by  John  Ogilbr,  witli 
plates  by  Hollar,  fol.,  London,  1662.    Sandford's  *  Uistorr 
of  the  Coronation  of  James  II.,*  ioL,  London,  1687,  illus- 
trated with  very  numerous  engravings,  is  the  most  ooxnplettr 
of  all  our  works  upon  English  coronations  published  by 
authority.    That  of  Gem^  IV.,  of  which  two  portions  onl» 
appearea,  was  far  more  splendid,  with  coloured  plates,  bu: 
remains  unfinished. 

A  very  antient  MS.  of  the  ceremonial  of  crowning  the 
emperors  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle  was  purchased  at  the  Is^  of 
the  sales  of  Prince  Talleyrand's  libraries,  by  the  late  Mr^ 
Banks,  and  is  now  among  the  additional  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum.  Of  foreign  published  coronatmcN 
that  of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna  as  emperor,  in  1530,  is  oxik 
of  the  most  curious,  engraved  in  a  succession  of  plates  uy.- 
a  roll  of  considerable  length.  Thb  *  Sacre  de  Louis  X\\. 
Roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  dans  I'  Eglise  de  Reiiu<v 
25  Oct  1 722,'  is  a  work  of  preeminent  splendour.  i\ill  •  t 
finished  engravings.  Ihe  '  Description  of  the  Ceremon:;^ 
at  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon  as  emperor  of  Fruice,  v.tj 
his  Consort  Josephine,  2  Dec.  1804,'  is  a  work  of  e^^ud 
size,  but  the  engravings  are  chiefly  in  outline :  foUo,  Par^v 
1 807.  There  is  a  volume,  with  en^vings,  of  the  oorona  : 
of  the  empress  Anne  of  Russia,  fol.  Petersburg,  ir.^r 
and  many  others  might  be  enumerated. 

The  fi>rmulary  which  has  served  as  the  general  m-  ' 
for  the  English  coronations  since  the  time  or  Edward  111 
is  the  *  Lib^r  Regalis,'  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  dr  : 
and  chapter  of  Westminster,  and  kept  with  a  religious  nL-v 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  the  particular  \ 
structions  of  the  prelates  who  attended  at  the  coronal ^.t 
of  King  Richard  II.  and  his  queen.  Copies  of  this  mar  . 
script,  without  its  illuminations,  are  preserved  in  cue  «.: 
two  of  our  manuscript  hbraries.  The  substance  of  the  ctre- 
monial  directed  in  it  is  abridged  in  Strutt's  *  Manners  a^<. 
Customs,'  vol.  ii  p.  22-37. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  and  ceremonial  In  admit. > 
taring  the  Coronation  Oath  to  our  kings: — Sermon  be:::; 
ended,  and  the  King  having  made  and  signed  the  declai.- 
tion,  the  Archbishop  goes  to  the  King,  9M  standing  btfiri 
him,  administers  the  Coronation  Oath,  first  asking  the  Kn . 
*  Sir,  is  your  Majesty  willing  to  take  the  Oath?"  and  tj^ 
King  answering, '  I  am  willing ;'  the  Archbishop  ministen.  f: 
these  Questions ;  and  the  King,  having  a  Copy  of  the  pnntc. 
Form  and  Order  of  the  Coronation  service  in  his  ha::  i^ 
answers  each  Question  severally  as  follows : — 

Archb.  *  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  go% .  - 
the  People  of  this  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Briiatft  "  ' 
Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  thereto  belonging,  acc«^i.:  z 
to  the  Statutes  in  Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  respect.^; 
Laws  and  Customs  of  the  same? 

King.  '  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do.' 

Ardkb,  'Will  you  to  your  Power  cause  Law  and  Ju^ti't, 
in  Mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  Judgments?" 

Kin^.  'I  will.' 

Archb.  'Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  Power  maintai 
the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  Profession  of  the  Gospd,  and  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Religion  established  by  Law?  A; ' 
will  you  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  settlement . . 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  dt^- 
trine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof^  as  t^ 
Law  established  within  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  trr- 
ritories  thereunto  belonging?  And  will  you  preaerv«  unt>< 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  tiu 
United  Cbuich  eommitted  to  their  chargv^  all  such  K%hu 
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Uk  I  A  baron  has  only  six  pearls  set  at  equal  distaDce 
dnll  certify  md  ;  counts  and  barons  bad  no  roronets  al loved  tbc-oi  t 


cnience,  and  all  fuch  rero^taiioea,  i  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  the  former  baa  :bem 
•iiiisati  >Q  before  bini  taken,  and  ilnll  deliver  i  kin^  Janes  L,  the  latter  by  a  (^nt  frura  Cbarln  11 


be,  then  aad  tbav  to  praaeeiile  ot  gne 

|iam  r  la  reed;  and  rrerr  snch 

<>..b-rr.iie  the 

nr-'J  hi^  .  ibe  I  _ 

tbe  <«a:7ie  :o  li^e  proper  offirer  of  the  eovrt  in  wfaicb  the    thirteenth  year  of  his  reic^n.    In  Sir  S>niond»  D  K- 

tr^l  »  to  be,  beft/re  or  at  the  opening  of  the  court.'    And  j  letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  coronation  of  king  t .. 

Ha  s.u^i<4ri.:e3t  ««rt!on,  auibonty  is  grreii  to  the  eourt  to  ■  I.  (alrc^y  referrefl  to  under  Cobonatio!!),  it  is  ex;^- 

«Lirh  ;tM>  iDi^i^itioo  oueht  to  be'delirered  to  examine  in  a    said  that  when  the  higher  order  of  the  peetmcc  {..; 

suramarr  manner  uto  mnw  oience  committed  by  the  ooiDDcr    their  coronets,  the  barons  sate  bare. 


^rj^; '.^t  the  act,  and  to  punish  faim  by  AMtc  The  coroner  s 
u  '  i.L-^:.i  '3  mar  be  remixed  into  theConit  of  King's  Bench, 
an'i  tbe  imci^  lound  may  be  trarervd  by  the  penonal  repre- 
sentatiTe  cf  the  dtreawd ;  or  tbe  court  may  make  it  for 
any  Ay^parcnt  defc^ 

For  ercTT  iijOui^iiKpn  taken  in  any  place  contributing  to 
the  county  rate*,  the  coroner  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  *Hi*^ 
aTwl  si*o  to  &rf.  for  every  mile  be  is  obliged  to  travel 
fr-jm  his  MFual  place  of  abode  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
It.  to  be  paid  by  aider  of  sc-^'^ions  out  of  tbe  county 
rates.  By  a  recent  art  of  parliament,  6  and  7  Will.  IV., 
c  69,  the  coroner  is  empowered  to  order  the  attendance  of 
IcL'nllv-qualified  medical  practitioners  upon  an  inquisition 
of  death,  and  to  direct  the  performance  of  a  po^t  mortem 
examination ;  and  if  the  majority  of  the  inry  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  first  examination,  they  may  call  upon  the  coroner 
to  summon  a  second  medical  witness,  to  peHbrm  a  pat 
mortem  examination,  whether  it  has  been  performed  before 
or  not.  The  statute  also  authorises  the  coroner  to  make 
an  order  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  such 
witness,  if  he  has  not  performed  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, and  of  two  guineas  if  he  has  performed  such  examina- 
tion. Medical  practitioners  are  also  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
51.  if  they  neglect  to  attend. 

The  coroner  has  also  occasionallr  to  exercise  a  ministerial 
office,  where  the  sheriff  is  incapable  of  acting.  Thus  where 
an  exception  is  taken  to  the  sheriff  on  the  ground  of  par- 
tiality or  interest,  the  kind's  writs  are  directed  to  the  coro- 
ners. This  incident  to  the  office  of  ooronera  points  dis- 
tinctly to  their  antient  character  as  ministerial  officers  of 
the  crown. 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76, 
§  62,  the  council  of  every  borough,  to  which  a  separate 
oourt  of  quarter  sessions  has  been  granted,  is  empowered 
to  aT'fw>int  a  fit  pc.-*on,  not  being  an  alderman  or  councillor, 
to  be  orr.Tier  of  the  bon.ugh,  who  is  to  hold  his  office 
d  jr.r>2  e  •-■d  l*ebaTi.ijr.  The  fee^  and  general  duties  of  bo- 
T  -z^  '••■r-.ncrs  are  the  «ame  as  those  <if  county  coroners  ; 
bt-i  \ht  i  irm*^  are  rcfiired  l»y  the  statute  to  make  an  an- 
DJiJ  r«''um  to  the  v^Te:ar}'  of  state  of  all  inquests  of  death 
ta tf^i  Vi^  t  Ik  a.  '  Dj  '  D  %  N  D  "•  ( See  Hawkinses  Pteas  of  the 
Cr'/tfTu  !*'»  k.  lu  r:  »t  9  :  Bum's  Ju*tic^,  tit,  *  Coroner;'  and 
Jervifc  ft  FrwUr^l  Trea^tif  ftn  the  ({ffi^e  and  Duties  of  Coro- 


CORONET,  as  i:.f#Ti'>r  k::jl  of  crovn  worn  by  the 
Ij'»u  ..'}.  iM  c#rc/rieti.  noro  hv  foreicTi  rob/uty  inurh  may 
ti*  M'«'»  :r.  *s»  'i^\  *  'TiMe*  f.f  HoTi'iv.r/  an<l  inMontfauron  ; 
b*«  a:  "  C*  r.  jij*  *  S*fV'  i'hral  MonuuuTits/  v'»l.  i.  ]^.p.  133. 
i.»4  N'»  »•  »r  i:i"ts  V^M  •:  t'.:  r;  to  |»<.-eu.  tan  be  found  in 
Enciaiid  eariiw  Uirn  tneiiTue  of  Htnry  111.  Tlie  w»ronet 
t^^'^ii*-  at  fir«rt  t'l  tiare  b»'fn  the  diMinrtire  mark  of  an  earl. 
'V^  K!iam  dc-  Vkipnre,  eail  of  Peml^rokc,  »ij«i  died  in  l.'^04. 


The  coronet  of  the  kings  of  arms  is  a  plain  c;rr<<*   - 
gold,  bearing  sixteen  leaves,  eight  of  which  are  histber  .>  * 
the  others:    and  on  the  band,  the  motto  'Miserere  ;_. 
Deus.' 

CORO'NULA    [CiMiiPBDA.] 

CORPORAL  (in  the  French  senrice  eaporal\  a  nr 
commissioned  officer  in  a  battalion  of  infontry.     Tbe  v  * 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  capo,  signifying  a  bead:  . 
the  title  denotes  that  the  person  who  bore  it  was  tbe  c: 
of  a  small  squadron  or  party.    During  the  reigns  of  >!>' 
and  Elizabeth,  the  corporal  was  a  kind  of  brigade-m^'  - 
he  superintended  the  marches  of  the  companies,  and  c  j 
manded   the  troops   who  were  sent  out  on    skim:>.'M. 
partios.     But  at  present  he  is  immediately  under  the  ^ 
jeant ;  he  places  and  relieves  the  sentinels,  and  at  dn.i  * 
has  charge  of  one  of  the  squads.    In  the  ranks  he  does  :- 
same  duty  as  a  private  soldier,  but    his  pajr  is  r  \' 
higher. 

Lance-corporal,    originally    kmee-spesata,    denotinj  . 
broken  or  sp^nt  lance,  was  a  term  applied  to  a  r^.  . 
soldier  who  had  broken  his  lance  or  lost  his  horse  in  sc.  :. 
and  was  subsequently  retained  as  a  volunteer  in  theiLtar  * 
till  he  could  be  remounted.    He  is  now  merely  a  s.L.t 
who  does  the  duty  of  a  corporal,  but  without   the  pi 
previously  to  obtaining    the    full    appointment    to   Uts. 
grade. 

CORPORATION.    For  the  purpose  of  maintaining-  r-. 
perpetuating  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  certain  pc<v  r^r 
rights,  property,  or  privileges,  it  has  been  found  con>» :  - 
to  create  a  sort  of  artificial  person,  or  body-politic,  not  'i  *; 
to  the  ordinary  casualties  which  affect  the   transmi5»i'.  .  ' 
private  rights,  but  capable,  by  its  constitution,  of  u  .  *- 
nitely  continuing  its  own  existence.    This  artificial  pr .. 
is  in  our  law  called  an  incorporation,  enrporatiofi,  or  t  * 
corporate.    The  last  of  these  names  is  the  most  corrc  :. . 
well  as  the  earliest,  that  occurs  in  onr  law.     Thefv.:.^' 
import  rather  the  act  of  creating  the  body  than  the  '- 
itself,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  their  m>"-  r 
sense  till  the  flileenth  century.     The   institution  if  -  .: 
bodies   under    similar  or  different    names  was    cotud:: 
araontr  the  Romans  [Collegium],  and  we  believe  vc  r  • 
venture    to   say  that   bodies  possessing  all    the   e*.*.: 
characteristics  of  modern  corporations  were  known  ;u  -: 
Greek  polities. 

Corporations  are  variously  distinguished  into  agcrcr- 
and  sole  corporations,  corporations  ecclesiastical  ar.  i  : 
civil  and  eleemosynary,  re^^ular  and  secular.  Aga-r.  ' . 
aro  diN-isible  into  corporations  of  a  public  characior  i>  - 
blished  for  the  purpose  of  general  or  local  govemmcr.t,  *■ 
those  which  have  been  created  to  facilitate  thetlji.. 
private  associations. 

The  idea  of  a  corporation  sofe,  formed  by  a  sncces5"  ' 
sin/lo  persons,  occupying  a  particular  office  or  sta'r  -..  •- 
each  in  ^^rtue  of  his  character  succeeding  to  the  n^h'- 


Tid  lib  tiurit-d  in  WeK*mjLiktcr  Aot>ey.  ha*,  ouiy  a  plain  fillet 
Aymer  fie  Val*«nfe,  h'rweier,   a^knowk-d^r'^d  by  his  trea- 

•urer   the  rv^iv:  of  a  r-oronet  at  hi*  rrraiion  cf  earl  in    powers  of  his  predecessor,  has  been  said  to  be. pec.    -r  . 
jli.y.     rS«r  G'iu;.'L    ^^j.  M^m^  i  p.  eC,  frorn  S^-l'l^-n's  Tit.  ;  Our  law,  and  to  be  an  improvement  upon  ik^on^zr^L.  r 
ft/  H'm  )     iohr  of  Eitham.  se'-Miid  v.n  oj  E'iward  \\\^  wli',  '  vent  ion.     (4  Blackstone's    Comment.  469.)    The*  k    i   . 
dusd  111  rj:u.aj.'i  ii"  uU'»  buned  in  AVr-..tixi.ri-i*T  AMk->,  1  iv    bi.sho:).  a  pardon,   the    chamberlain  of  Lcndon.   &.-     - 
»  fotim^-t  on  viii'L  art  i«5avvf :  It  1^  ii»»- u)'»*t  aniM'nt ';f  tr»#'    n«^iiajy    rt»ferred    to   as   examples    of   surb    ct>rpt*": 
Bort  we  mt*^  ^lUi    fcOwHro  m*»  Biu't  Pr.n'M?.  ^hj  ..  kr^n-n    *oJ.*.     It  may  be  observed,   bowerer,  with  respire   •  • 
«1  (,ttiit«*''l»:m\  Jio»   til.    hi'im»'t   u'\'fn.nti  »  th  a  «-or"'.e»  nf  ' 

cvik   !♦'»••  ♦    ,  io'iii»'M\  fiin*  •»• 'J  »;"tj  p.>    ».or  tuiMf  M'ljtt'fc,  of 
Vilif't    tt(*' ( ''ii**'»  "n'>  tvitiU't.      lit'iO    1    • '>C  I 

11''  •'.jn  *•'"'  *  •)•  ••?  •••.'j#»»/i    \*  •  ••'    •.*••.•'    ut  mil  »rzf 

'I  I.    ■   «••  &  '''•*»•    I-   u  '  t  .  ,»    tg*     y.         tt'  ••■•.    •  tj.'   M<,     1,.  ^  ;••/ 
t  .1    «*'i  .»    ••I,*'-'    •' 'I'V  •  ♦••■•^    J. -.«,»•      1'  •       ,.1     •,«    '•>  ■     ,. 

ifM'i*  •»      *•    'I  •  ••        *'•     I  "•  •'    1^  •   I       I"  if    »♦♦•-♦»•••••,    M  . 
,1     III  I     y    }»*  •     1      "1«    |»»»iil»  t'»  I      I    •      u     «l*    ••••  i4f. 
,  ■      («  I  I    •  it''  •     •  </«  »•»••     tjA    •     'n      ]'    ♦.  j|    *... 


jii. 


If  r  • 

or.   Ml* 


tii«i«.  tli4  i-.-iiM      'iii^  *MiVlMll  imm  witn  |«»^ri«,  ftiu» 


*JV;->vd  novelty  of  the  invention,  that  similar 
nal  ••'jfro^ion  an!  rejiresentation  pn>babir  occur  iw  •  t  ** 
•^<  .^  •'V-tem  of  laws, so  that  the  claim  of  crursn-.  t   •_ 
l»*r  re- 1 rifted  to  the  mere  name:  and  even  m  tL-*  r?-- 
w*  in'  iin**  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Woo:d«fi^in.  *  xhx*  i>  - 
1;  •  "  of  thr'  law  of  corporations  in  g1^nc^aI  apises  ;."  r  — 
'u'*  ,:i^  -*>.]{•,  il  might  have  K»cn  beiier  to  hai«  ^;»«  n  •. 
*-/?'.<•  o  h»T  denomination.'    U  WcK*idcs.  I 'iJt  Lirt   •;*■ 
lit"  i  :]  iwiiig  n'>tice  will  be  chieily ccci^m^  to  tike  U& 

1  r^tr  rD<rrnbe'r<i  of  cathedral  and  couIf^iaV  cbart-^^r^  t.-* 
•r:f. ;,;#-*  of   «^ecular  ecclesiastieal 
l^'^jt^  Xiu3  reformation  the  lav 
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iMOtf  «.  vwn  var.inijar  ooKronMA  «if  tirt  cia»  «f  cor- 
in#mtnn»  ^un  fievc  vsec  (swAtf^  m  uui  eunatt^  iar  tW 
irinwK-  if  ft#«a.  iDuni^iA.  ^wjluibuoL  ad  «tf  tlie  leoenl 

OiAi^jaUTK/N    AM>  HCT  ACTS,      yamrc^om 

OTyKJOK /iTK>NS  «lfUNiaFAL»  OF  ISEUIXD. 
Ttoe  •rjcvtt^i.  feiKUn  ftf'  liviukd  M17  be  deMsibed  m  c<BD«nd 
M  «8  :9i»odi«U;  ^nsK-h  fr>s  tloiC  of  £ne;tu>d,  viach,  at 
t>j«  wuK  tuae  tb«t  it  fatft  anplr  %hstnd  the  effMAs  of  the 
pA^'  «f  tbe  erovD  in  Utter  a4r««  tcnrardb  muiucipal  bodies 
in  leeneral,  h*»  alto  been  madtUed  br  tbe  veir  peruliar  and 
ofuen  Auctuaflng  political  circuinstao^ea  of  tbat  d:vi47n  of 
the  Briti«b  empire.  The  motivea  vfaich  actuated  the  exe- 
eutive  govemment  of  England  m  the  courfe  which  it  so 
loiiff  and  10  fteadilf  puraued  towardi  the  entire  remedelling 
of  Uie  town  oonttitutions,  and  the  operation  of  that  oooiw 
of  proceeding  in  undermining  the  independence  and  de- 
•troying  the  local  benefit  of  the  municipal  gwei  muents,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  disUncthr  in  a  preceding  article 
[BoROUGRs  or  EjfOLAND  AND  Walbs].  In  this  place, 
therefore,  the  historical  part  of  our  notice  must  be  limited 
chiefly  to  the  marking,  in  the  general  coune  of  Anglo- 
Iriftlt  hitttoryt  the  progress  of  the  Irish  corporation  system 
in  particular. 

The  whole  system  of  boroughs,  which  holds  so  eonspi- 
0U0U4  and  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  political 
and  general  civilization  of  the  British  Isl^ids,  is,  in  nature 
as  well  as  name,  of  purely  Teutonic  original;  that  particular 
species  of  organization  having  ever  been  found  repugnant 
to  the  habits  and  spirit  of  the  Celtic  nations  in  their  inde- 
pendent state.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain  itself,  its  local  limits 
advanced  with  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Germanic 
colonies  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed ;  and  in  Ireland 
we  find  that  the  native  race  were  strangers  to  it  until  the 
settlement  on  their  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  about  the 
ninth  oentuir,  of  some  of  those  Danish,  North-man,  or,  as 
they  were  called  in  Ireland,  Ost-man  (East-man)  bands,  in 
that  great  SDra  of  the  permanent  migrations  of  those  for- 
midable sea-rovers.  Of  these  maritime  settlements^  five, 
viz.,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  ap- 
near  as  places  of  note  at  the  commencement  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquests  in  the  island,  and  as  possessing  that 
municipal  organization  which  constantly  attended  all  the 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  race.  The  Ost-man  colonists  of 
Ireland,  too,  though  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  first 
settlement  they  adhered  to  their  antient  paganisni,  had 
at  the  period  in  question,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  amicable 
relations  which  had  arisen  between  them  and  the  Irish 
population,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  clorgy,  been 
long  in  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  so  that,  it  should 
aeein,  the  first  Anglo-Normar  invaders  might  have  recog- 
nised in  them  some  de^oree  of  national  affinity.  But  being 
ignorant  and  brutal,  though  subtle  and  daring  adventurers, 
their  thirst  for  plunder  and  for  territorial  acquisition  would 
not  permit  them,  in  their  career  of  murderous  rapine,  to 
make  any  distinction  in  treatment  between  the  Scandi- 
iia\ian  and  the  Celtic  blood,  between  the  Ost-man  and  the 
Irishman. 

This  unsparing  temper  of  the  early  private  invaders  per- 
fectly coincided  with  the  policy  of  the  English  crown ;  and 
so  soon  as  Henry  11.  had  found  leisure  to  take  the  business 
of  the  invasion  into  his  own  hands,  one  of  his  principal 
measures  fur  securing  the  footing  of  his  government  on  the 
Irish  soil  was  the  colonization  of  the  Ost  man  jports  with 
English  or  Anglo- Norman  settlers.  Thus  the  Ost-men  of 
Dublin  were  thrust  without  the  walls  of  their  city  to  in- 
habit the  suburb  thence  called  Ost-man  town,  and  still,  by 
eoiTUption,  Oxmantown,  giving  place  to  a  band  of  mer- 
cantile settlen  finom  Bristol,  who  became  the  English  king's 
*  burgt'Hscs'  of  Dublin,  with  a  charter  of  hberties  modelled 
exactly  upon  that  of  Bristol.  In  like  manner,  during  the 
various  fluctuations  of  the  territorial  conquest,  down  to  its 
completion  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  oery 
perroanont  extension  of  the  English  frontier  extended  the 
English  organization  of  the  territory,  of  which  the  esta- 
blishment ot  furttfic^l  towns,  with  inhabitanu  municipally 
^antsed  and  trained  to  arma»  was  a  constant  and  a  pro- 


«r  bane  IcA  d^t 
tWt  jcpart  .:   ' 
mi  tbe  in^  kcaiHfe  td  iht  laSe  mx£Xi  - 
inoiurr.      iurr  aoe  4S  jn  nunitwii,  vyu  Ardee,  Art  •. 
Attibor.  Albescx.  Eamva;  CaliBii,  GHfingted.   C  u 
Cmntiskg^v^  C^^kL  doMDe^  CertL  Di^le,  I>c:  .. 
«  Drogbeda.  Dnbbn.  Diueek.  Dna^alk, Dnqgsnnn,  Fe.;. 
<r«nmtT  of  Tipperarru  Fore.  Ga}vvr«  Gowna,  ln:>ii... 
InMUtowiL  Kiki-^  SJiidsae.  Kri^Bniii;  iLihiaUkek.  Ki  >. 
KnorkloplieT^^mfeenrk.  Mja^basuogb,  XaM^  Karaia.  N 
R/wb.  Oid  Leigrlin,  Pt-lTi^pwii.  ILoBoaaoBMR,  Ta^hi^ . 
ThamMgUTwii^  Tnm.  Waiericird.  Wexfiad,  YoogbaL 

The  mnzu'ipa)  cxncmisssaoeK  conld  not  be^  obsc;^.^ 
tbe  'mariLed  distznrtion  la  the  laac^Bge  ef  ibezr  rhii:-.- 
'  as  to  tbe  cQDscjtuuans  cif  ibe  zumxtpal  norpon^'v'j^  . 
,  LrelaDd.  ac'ccnriur  to  ibe  da.ie?  of  those  lastmissenta,'  :.:• 
is.  arcordin£r  :j^  tber  vrae  sjmled  before  or  miter  tbe  '^•. 
meDftemeni  of  tb^  rcign  A  J 1111 1   L    The  sourre  ct  tL- 
itrsaarkabie  diSes^ence  will  be  fisuad  ctezty  cxplaineii   ' 
I  leferring  to  tbe  biifioriral  part  of  our  aoooont  eif  the  *  B. 
i  BOTGHS  OF  ExGUk^^D  ASB  WauES,^  (f«L  v^  p.  2^*2. »  «l'  rt 
f  it  will  be  seen  that  this  was  preciseiT  tbe  petiod  when  >.,. 
i  crown  was  ino*4  arirre^y  exertmc  itsvif  to  aeeure  tbe  p-r 
of  moulding  the  baixHigb  constitiitaoos  al  its  picBsiire    &r 
i  thai  in  the  middie  of  Jameses  ragii  was  given  tbe  xu:.^ 
t  judicial  decLsioD  in  &vour  of  tbe  prerosatxve  of  eslablisi-  . 
close  b^>roughs  by  durter,  upon  which  Okt  cjowq  f\^' 
afterwards  acted.    In  the  same  htstoncal  summary  n  *:■ 
pears  thai,  far  as  tbe  exeirise  of  this  power  was  earra'  ' 
England,  yet,  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Stnarts  at  least,  it  u.k 
of  the  complete  attainm^it  of  its  objecL     But  in  Irvr.  .^ 
which  pre^nled  a  much  clearer  field  for  its  exertion.  \\  '*i' 
I  used  both  lavishly  and  effectnallT,  not  only  in  establi>r. ' « 
'  new  boroughs,  but  in  reframing  the  constitaljons  of  the  ■'. . 
ones.     In  the  'plantation  of  Ulster,*  as  the  settluu 
British  inhabitants  upon  the  lately-ibrlbited  lands  thov  t»« 
then  denominated,  by  charters  granted  by  James  to  var;.  ^ 
'  imdertakers'  of  the  plantation,  a  number  of  inoorporst: 
vere  made  beforehand,  on  the  new  and  approved  pi  •' 
towns  'to  be  built*  on  the  respective  land&     Another  *.• 
very  similar  mode  of  making  boroughs  in  Ireland  21  -  - 
period  was  the  incorporating  of  seme  village  alreadv  t  v> 
ing,  at  the  same  time  placing  its  corporation  untlif  u 
absolute  control  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  existing;  p 
viously  or  newly  erected.    The  wbolt^  number  of  bor>- .. 
thus  created  by  James  I.  and  his  two  immediate  succt.^'^rv 
a  large  proportion  of  which  were  orii^inally  of  the  clas.^;  ^ 
described,  though  some  of  them  iuive  since  nsen  to  : 
portance,  is  61,  viz.,  by  James  I.,  Agher,  Armagh,  A.»& : 
ton,  Athlone,  A  thy,  Ballinakill,  BaUyshannoa,  Balt^L-  * 
Bandonbridge,  Bangor,  Belfast,  Belturbet,  Boyle,  CUn  f 
on -Shannon,    Castlebar,    Cavan,    Charlemout,    Clce"-: 
Cloghnakilty,    Coleraine,     Dungannon,     Ennis,     £ct^ 
corthy,  Enniskillen,  Feathard  (county  of  Wexford),  (rv  -t 
Hillsborough,  Jamestown,  Kilbeggan,  KiUileagh,  K>- 
begs,  Lifford,  Lismore,  Londonderry,  L}'mavBdv,  M^   ■ 
Monaghan,   Newry,  Newtownards,   Sligo,  St,  Jobn^^* 
(county   of  Donegal),   Strabane,  Tallai^h,  Ttal«?.  1-- 
Wicklow;   by  Charles  I.,  Banagher;    by  Charles  U^  U 
tinglass,  Blessington,  Cahesfort,  Castlemartyr,  Cbar'n ' 
Dunleer,  Granard,  Harristown,  Lanesbofough*   L<  r^- 
Middleton,  Portarlington,  St.  Johnstowne  (county  of  L 
ford),  Tulske. 

Each  of  the   106  corporations  in   the   twc^  lists  j. 
above,  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Com\ 
and  many  of  those  in  the  latter  list  ser\*ed  scarrelv 
other  purpose  &om  the  beginning,  their  incorpQiatKK     - 
ing  been  little  more  than  a  cover  for  the  nonuQaLion  •  • 
two  members  by  the  landed  proprietor.     Many  h:u\ » 
quently  iallen  into  virtual  disuse  long  before  tbe  k\;i>.; 
union  with  England.    All  however  seem  to  have  oxc- 
some  municipal  function  within  the  last  century,  e\r.  ^ 
these  seven, — Baltimore,  Qogher,   Dungarvan,    Li-r 
Mallow,  Newry,  Tallagh.     With  respect  to    the    6\t   : 
lowing,  the  existence  in  them  either  of  a  corporal tj-: 
burgage  tenure  is  noticed  in  antient  records^  but  no  >-    ' 
of  moorporation   has  been   discovered,   vix.«    Ciiun 
Downpatrick,  Ratoath,  Swords,  Taghmon,    each  i*i  *. 
likewise  sent  two  representatives  to  the  Irish  paxbju 

The  mode  of  incorporation  adopted  by    the    cr 
erecting  the  modern  boroughs>  presents  httle  ts^.v  : 
parallel  to  the  course  it  was  pursuing  in  Hn^lAtMl ;  ; 
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1m  txpectad  from  seeking  Uie  b«neitt  of  tbe  rules  and  orders, 
or  brmg;ing  in  any  other  mode  the  rights  of  the  excluded 
before  such  tribunals  us  then  existed.  From  these  causes, 
•nd  ftrom  a  sort  of  hiviolabihly  or  sacredness  of  character 
vhioh  was  thrown  about  corporate  establishments  in  Ireland 
Arom  the  reign  of  William  III.  almost  to  tlie  present  time, 
the  inhabitants  at  large  of  municipal  towns  have  remained 
wholly  unconnected  m  interests  or  feelings  with  the  few 
individuals  monopoliaing  aU  corporate  authority. 

Hie  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  municipal  corporations 
of  Ireland,  commenced  in  1S33,  was  a  brancn  of  the  geneml 
municitvU  inquiry  which  naturally  followod  the  passing  of 
the  p*rliameutar>  Refurm  Acts.  The  Irish  Commis^ionc^i 
tix>k  »ft  the  basis  of  their  local  iiivesiigulious  the  117  places 
which  sent  repivs^ntatives  to  the  IriUi  parliament;  all  of 
which  hav0  been  euumerateil  in  the  several  li>ts  f^ven 
aWve^  except  the  six  tlUlowiug,  >ibich,  though  they  were 
euipov^psU  by  charter  to  return  each  two  members  to  par- 
IwimeftC  appear  never  to  have  possessed  a  munici(ml  cha- 
taccer ;  ^a^  Antnm,  IX^nexaiU\  Lisburn,  MuUingur,  Ran- 
d4l>k>wiw  aiid  RjiiiKun&ac.  Aud  of  the  v^arious  municipal 
«L^i^caLk. us  a^^v«»  meiiti.^ned,  onl>  sixty  appear  to  be 
IV w  f^fcxnnts^k  eVtisUiu:  and  eicrcising  (vr^KnTe  functions. 
Tijes*  «<e  »^>i'.«  l^eofr  eaiuceraie  in  ihe  order  of  iheir  re>pec- 
t.tif  BA^:^.r«.i«&  cu:22iaeiiciiu  «:ih  the  mt.'St  populous,  aud 
«&es«'j^- v_  ^  rx^^JiHy  d.^'aT.^irds:  they  are,  of  KiMvo  iu- 
iA--.-4:-;»  aLii  tej.ajLrIs*  DubLii.  Cork;  from  lCo,itO  to 
i*..f.*f^  l^'s^r.cg,,  h^mzzsi:  tiv^i  ^vsi\i^  to  :2c,i'vO,  Galva), 
"A  iis.-i.cii.  K^i.c£^>.  Lrjoi- ^i.rT\  ;  Irwm  ii»L«.  v  to  lo.v^O, 

•%?AJ.c<.  r^  '» -«^  «^  -  Jr.aa  l.^nv^  to  iv.-w,  Buii-w^r.bnd^i-j; 
T~.-«^  Araaz^  C*rl-.**,  CirrK-kfci^raSfc  Er^nSk  Caa-hel, 
7ia.a^  Ca^^a^  F*  —  ' ^^-.  E^LSL.^c^.'fiLy.  C^eraine,  New 
&  ^«,  ^.ot  i«i  i«i  a:  i^^s«.  CbLrjrv^«>t,  S*raba::«,  Loo^ford, 
A^«-  NiTUw  I>:^i'^  Ke^  Arirt:%\  M.^a^hin,  Naas, 
^^r^r^TTic  ^-w-  f^  '  fT*-" "'- ^  B.^'e,  T^'^is^ud  « CO.  Tippe- 
rmrt  ^  Irnr.  Mv^^mt.*!^^  P-ctar-l-=^:^a,  Gor^y;  frozm 
J»ij«j   "a  .  lu- .  T--.aLa».-^-%  Biz^.r.  \\\<  alow,  M^iiIe(oa, 


counteract  any  inerease  on  title  supposed  to  be  dangercus 
to  the  prevailing  influence.  The  policy  of  the  govern n.g 
bodies  nas  induced  some  of  them,  in  recent  instance^  :j 
endeavour  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  extend  more  libera!  \ 
the  corporate  franchise,  with  the  view  of  encountering  t^e 
enlarged  leasehold  and  household  constituency  intro<lu<>L<! 
by  the  Reform  Bill.  Thus,  in  Clonmel,  right^i  to  freest  .r. 
not  recognised  for  eighty  years  prior  to  that  Act  bv. re- 
passed, have  been  since  admitted.  In  Dundalk  it  was  ;.'- 
tempted  to  introduce  a  right  of  admission  by  birth,  1  A 
unsuccessfully.  In  Waterford  the  same  policy  has  Ird  t. 
the  relaxation  of  restrictions  previouslv  existing  on  the  a: 
tainment  of  freedom  as  of  right.  In  fcnsale  and  Ath!'  :.-. 
freemen  were  admitted  in  Targe  numbers  in  183!  for  ir. 
same  puxpo&e,  but  the  attempt  was  d\*featcd  by  the  pr.  *.. 
sion  or  the  Reform  Act  excluding  honorary  freemen  a  .- 
mitted  subsequently  to  the  30th  of  March  in  that  year.* 

The  excessive  abuse  of  tbe  unlimitdi  power  of  adriiit* :.: 
non-residents  into  tbe  local  constituencv,  is  a  feature  ^t : 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  Irish  c  ry  . 
rations  than  in  that  of  the  £ngli:%h.    '  In  counties  of  i  j  - 
and  counties  of  towns,*  say  the  commissioners,  *  tl.o  a.- 
knowledgwl  rights  of  the /reeAo\Urs  to  \x>te  at  elocti^.i.^  ♦  r 
members  of  parliament,  while  it  has  sen'Ctl  to  main*a[a  :' 
general   independence  of  the   community,  has  a  dc  . 
though  indirect  tendenrv  to  the  depression  of  the  frt* : 
as  a  class*    The  freeb'jlJers,  who  thus  possessctl   the  :.. 
>alQab'.e  civil  ri^ht  without  c%>ntrol  of  the  corf'orate  ai/:.  - 
rit.es,  had  Ie3>s  motive  to  seek  admission  as  frcemeii ;  m  !.  s 
the  existence  of  an  indepenilent  b*.idy  of  electurs  led,  ?  i  Uv 
purpose  of  counteracting  their  intluei^ce,  to  the  crx-ati-  n    f 
non-resident  freemen — a  practice  on  the  part  of  the  »    :  •- 
rations  for  the  correcii'.^n  of  which  the  lej;ii;ature  ha^  1^'    . 
interposed  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act.     i- 
many  corforaiions(we  m.u  inst^m-e  ti;>H?uf  Gaiwav,  L  '  •• 
r.ck,  Cork,  and   Drv-chedai,  the  creation  of  Qoii-rt^.  1    . 
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fnevmen  has  prevailed  tu  an  exteiit  apparently  oiiU  l;i^.  •. 

by  ibe  necv^siiy  of  pro\idir.^  a  sui!icient  numb^'r  »:•  *'.., 

z.i-tea^  H.l-3-:»-r^-*^i;ak.  A  iior-ry,     mteres;  of  the  ccrpcrat:.»n  to  Un^r  do^n  the  re^iici.l  i\v, 

Tr:m   it*i*s  to  ».?.  LLj;ju^:e,  ^^^^^  I  ^"'"^  cva>t*;ue:uv.    As  memlxrs  of  the  corporate  ii>  .  : 
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,-,.:,>y   ;j«i«i,   aa»i  ^^trL,  are  acfaOao  :t*f3_^je  •  tl:*  Rei'xm  Act;  and  if  the  subject  of  can  test  sri-t.;  i  *w 

'  :«  s'.i^v>fnt  rni^-rtanoe;  they  mi^h*t  stJl  be  rea*.rtcti 
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latieu  of  that  ooypoiiation,  4  Geo.  iy>,  c.  126^  «n4  made 
residence  at  tbe  time  of  admission  a  neceus^iry  (jualification 
for  freedom.  In  Carrickfergus,  also,  the  nsage  has  been 
in  conformity  with  this  principle. 

*  That  the  existence  of  such  control  and  influence  in  such 
a  body  over  the  admission  of  the  members  is  a  main  defect 
in  the  constitution  of  the  municipal  corporations,  the  re- 
sults, contrasted 'with  the  objects  of  the  institutions,  appear 
to  us  to  demonstrate.    Wc  apprehend  the  term  municipal 
corporation  may,  in  reference  to  our  present  inquiry,  and 
on  a  yiew  of  the  several  charters  whicm  have  come  under 
our  notice,  be  fairly  considered  to  mean  an  incorporation  of 
persons,  inhabitants  of,  or  connected  with,  a  particular  place 
or  district,  enabling  them  to  conduct  its  local  civil  govern- 
ment.   Accordingly,  the  regulation  of  the  municipal  dis- 
trict and  its  inhabitants,  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  within  it  by  a  magistracy  chosen  by  and  from  the 
incorporated  body,  and  the  administration  of  justice  to  the 
community  in  domestic  tribunals,  are  among  the  principal 
objects  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  various  charters 
of  incorporation  appearin^^  to  have  been  granted  from  time 
to  time  to  the  corporate  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland.    An- 
other important  object  of  many  incorporations  was  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  represent  their  respective  cities  and 
towns  in  parliament,    A  ferther,  and  one  which  appears  to 
have  engaged  more  attention  in  former  tinjes  than  at  pre- 
sent, was  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  local  trade 
by  means  of  commercial  societies,  or  guilds.    It  appears  to 
have  been  always  considered  conducive,  if  not  necessary, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  first  object  above  noticed — that  of 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  municipal  district  and 
Its  inhabitants — that  the  corporate  body  should  be  invested 
with  powers  lo  make  onlinances  or  bye-laws  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  such  ordinances  would  be  the  more  binning 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  suited  to  their  inter- 
ests, if  made  with  their  common  assent.    We  find,  there- 
fore, that  in  nearly  all  the  charters  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions in  Ireland  in  which  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  is 
expressly  given  (even  in  those  the  most  restricted  in  other 
particulars),  this  power  is  vested  in  the  whole  body,  in- 
cluding the  commonalty  equally  with  the  other  members. 
AU  the  other  objects  sought  by  their  creation  alike  imply 
tliat  those  institutions  wei-e  originally  designed  for  the 
peculiar  and  common  benefit  of  the  residents  of  the  corpo- 
rate disirictj  and  were  intended  to  be  identified  in  interest 
M'ith  them,  and  entitled  to  their  confidence  and  sunport 

'  fiut  the  consequences  of  such  exercise  as  we  nave  de- 
scribed of  the  power  of  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the 
municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  have  been  to  establish  a 
rery  different  condition  of  those  bodies.  It  has  followed, 
that  in  many  towns  there  is  no  recognised  commonalty ; 
: hat  in  others,  where  existing  in  name,  it  is  entirely  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  inhabitants,  and  consists  of  a  very  small 
[>ortioR,  of  an  exclusive  character,  not  comprising  the  mer- 
:;antile  interests,  nor  representing  the  wealth,  intelligence, 
>r  respectabilitT  of  the  town.  The  corporations  are,  not 
^thout  reason,  looked  on  by  the  great  body  of  the  inlmbit* 
ints  of  the  corporate  districts  with  suspicion  and  distrust, 
Ls  having  interests  distinct  from  and  adverse  to  those  of 
he  general  community,  whom  they  thus  studiously  exclude 
rom  a  participation  in  the  municipal  government  Their 
nembers  frequently  consist  entirely  of  the  relatives  and 
idherents  of  particular  individuals  or  families,  and  the 
>rinciple8  of  their  association  and  those  which  regulate  ad- 
nission  or  exclusion,  have  rarely  any  connexion  with  the 
roinmon  lienefit  of  Che  district  or  the  wishes  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. In  fiir  the  greater  number  o^  the  dose  corporations, 
he  personn  composing  them  are  the  mere  nominees  of  the 
'  patron*'  or  '*  proprietor"  of  the  borough ;  while  in  those 
Lpi^arently  more  enlarged  they  are  admitted  and  associated 
II  support  of  some  particular  political  interest,  moat  fre- 
[ueutly  at  variance  with  the  majority  of  the  resident  inha- 
ritancy.' 

*  This  system,'  they  continue, '  deserves  ppcuUar  notice 
n  reference  to  your  majesty's  (toman  Catholic  subjecta. 
:  n  one  corporation  alone,  that  of  Tuaia,  the  majority  of  the 
roverningr  body  is  Roman  Catholic. . .  .The  laws  which  for 
L  series  c^  years  operated  to  exidude  those  profidssing  the 
[loman  CatfaoUe  religion  from  corporations  were  repealed 
n  the  year  1793  by  the  statute  33  Geo.  Ill ,  c.  21 ;  but  the 
fioraan  Catholtos  have  hitherto  derived  little  practical  ad- 
rentage  from  the  ehaage.  In  the  close  boroughs  they  are 
iliaofil  ttnivenaUl^  e^uM  Areoi  all  wiporate  {Mrivileigas. 


In  the  more  contidenible  towns  they  have  rarely  been  ad« 
mitted  even  as  freemen;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
are  altogether  excluded  from 'the  eoveming  bodies.    In 
some— and  among  these  is  the  most  unpnortant  corporation 
in  Ireland,  that  of  Dublin — their  admission  is  still  resisted 
on  avowed  principles  of  sectarian  distinction.     Sven  in 
those  corporations  whose  rights  to  freedom  are  acknow- 
ledged and  conceded,  the  long  operation  of  the  penal  code 
having  prevented  the  acquisition  of  freedom  by  the  imme- 
diate ancestors  of  the  present  Roman  Catholic  population, 
very  few  have  been  enabled,  since  its  repeal,  to  establish 
the  requisite  titles.     The  admissions  wnich  have  taken 
place,  whether  upon  a  claim  of  right  or  by  fiivour,  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  either  the  result  of  personal  influence 
with  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  or  compliments 
to  individuals  of  wealth  or  populari^.    With  the  exceptions 
of  Tuam,  Galway,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  the  rule  U  ex- 
clusion.   In  Londonderry,  at  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  there  were  onl^  three  Roman  Catholic  freemen,    de- 
viously to  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  code,  the  number  of 
opulent  Roman  Catholics  residing  In  the  corporate  cities 
and  towns  was  necessarily  limited.  But  since  those  changes 
in  the  laws  which  have  enabled  them  to  share  in  the  sene- 
ral  diffusion  of  wealth  and  in  the  benefits  of  unrestncted 
industry,  they  have  risen  and  multiplied  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  so  that  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  they 
constitute,  not  only  a  majority  of  the  whole  population,  but 
a  larffe  proportion  of  the  more  opulent  orders.    We  feel 
bound  to  suomit  to  your  majesty  that  a  system  of  municipal 
polity  which  excludes  such  a  class  of  your  majesty's  subjects 
from  all  substantial  corporate  privilege  and  power  must  be 
essentially  defective  in  its  structure.    It  fails  to  secure  le 
the  different  classes  of  the  local  community  participation  in 
the  regulation  of  their  own  concerns ;  and  it  operates  far 
more  widely  and  mpre  mischievously  than  by  the  mere 
denial  of  equal  privilege  to  persons  possessing   perfect 
quality  of  ciVil  worih ;  ibr  in  places  whore  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  persons  of  that; 
persuasion  are,  for  all       cient  purposes,  excluded  from  cor- 
porate privilege,  the  necessary  result  is,  that  the  municipal 
magistracy  belongs  entirely  to  the  other  religious  persua- 
sion,* ana  the  dispensation  of  lopal  justice  ana  thesSection 
of  juries  being  committed  to  the  members  of  one  class  ex- 
clusively, it  is  not  surprising  that  such  administration  of 
the  laws  should  be  regarded  with  distrust  and  suspicion  by 
the  other  and  more  numerous  body.    The  unpopular  cha^- 
racter  of  the  ifiunicipol  bodies  is  thus,  in  too  many  cases, 
aggravated  by   their   being  considered  inimical,  on  the 
ground  of  sectarian  feelings,  to  a  great  majority  of  the 
resident  population,  and  they  become  instrumental  to  tlie 
continuance  of  the  unhappy  dissensions  which  it  has  so 
lons^  been  the  policy  of  the  legislature  to  allay.* 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  branch  of  our  subject  next  in 
importance — the  present  constitution  of  the  governing 
boaies  of  the  Irish  municipalities. 

In  some  corporations  the  members  ef  the  legislative 
council  are  styled  aldermen;  in  othez8»  burseflset^  or  firee 
burgesses ;  and  in  some  there  are  two  such  classes,  the  one 
styled  aldermen,  the  other  burgesses.  The  number  of  each 
class  is  usually  definite.  lu  the  numerous  corporations 
created  by  James  I.  the  corporate  body  was  made  to  con- 
sist of  a  chief  officer,  twelve  or  more  'free  burgesses,'  and 
*  a  commonalty ;'  but  in  the  chief  ofiScer  aad  fr^  burgessea 
were  exclusively  vested  the  election  of  the  principal  officers» 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  body  of  free  burgesses,  and 
the  admission  of  freemen.  Similar  in  effect,  though  not 
always  with  the  same  simplicity  of  form,  are  the  constitu-* 
tions  of  nearly  all  the  Irish  corporations ;  sod  the  condition 
of  those  in  which  more  popular  principles  are  found  affords 
generally  but  a  seeming  exception  to  the  prevalent  cha- 
racter of  the  governing  bodies.  Where  a  common  council 
has  been  established  to  nuuuug^e  the  whole  or  some  portion 
of  the  corporate  affairs,  all  the  members  of  the  superior 
classes  are,  with  few  exceptions,  members  of  that  assembly. 
In  several  corporations,  representatives  of  the  freemen  at 
large  are  selected  to  act  on  their  behalf  in  the  common 
councils ;  but  in  few  caaea  ere  they  actually  elected  by  the 
freemen;  in  most  they  are  nominated  by  the  sunehor 
classes  of  the  ooq>oration,  or  by  the  common  councils  them 
s^ves,  without  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  tlu» 

general  constituency.    In  some  corporations  the  freemen 
ave  been  altogether  excluded  from  ^e  goyeming  bodies^ 
whiie  in  the  gveater  punibM:  of  tbosa  ot  JipiM  V$  craaiion 
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M.....f    -r...  ,'  M'l  »--«  '»M..K,r.M  -h*th^  p««r«.  not,  rf  rrtnniiiig  membei.  to  pwtaiiKnt.  *«  ^ea«  of  , 
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••♦M  ^Ay;'*'»f  »t*^»t*  ^/»n>l,  w»thin  tb«  letter 

/»),..*•  A f  4.  '^  v*TA*  *•<<  th^wii,  h«  ftkfled  into 

^,r  »M  M  »,  ,'/.w«#**  ^    »....  *M^Vi  t/,Trf^^ArpKpfat««rbjw«Oj5h»; 

4...I    I.  ♦!  ,f  '♦  ■!  <»<»T»sf,.iM  »fof»rji^t»^ft^»i^  »w  m/Mmibe  wid 

»/..„■  '  .';,.f.'''  'M^  »^,fM,j{M  f/pftr^pTM4'5tf*nifnb»bitAiiti 

*ryr.  .T,  ,/-ri»,f '*f  fK^>^'*»r^urA*f^f>^iw.wer«ftttobetrn»ted 

,r.  .M^v.  r.m^oi.'  ,f  Af,i<»v/|, '  t^mt  r»/»  p^fjwn  who  h^  b^  or 

/»,.,  ,!/1  »^  .f,  tM  M».<  ^  r^^fr^-^u  AiAymU-t^pA  twl  wlfliitt^into 

,„/  .^  t|.^  *^,/|  ',frr/A*  '^  ffuriz-hf'**.  m  «f»T  ^''^^  corporste 

/»f  h',tt„,^h  ttof  M'.ff^  n  rify.  «>»/»iiM  fw  wittM  oot  of  aw 

«,,/».  -'.fl./^  /^  ffAf*nu^  iM  nftfr^<ntA,  tff  be  »iiir  wjr«  »o«^ 

irrr./Miv/i.  ^^  m'.»#.«fA/|,  f/rf  r*  »^  f*m^m  onlr  «i  h«  not 

If'.,/,/  nrr  »f.lf«h.Uf,f  /rf.  r^  fMi^l/ifit  Within.  ««k1  town  cot- 

•rrft^A  /rf  ^f'ffr^i/h  <•*  »b^  f*m*«  (if  >»>•  nlftrtkrti,  but  •hoaW 

f,  ,1/1.  *»//  fi »  #».  .f.^  M.i'ry  «w/  h  ^^W  rrf  ffanrhi«<J  M  ftilly  wid 

♦♦fT'-  «fi«M/.  i^»  •»•»  •»»»'»•»*  nuA  yur^fifm,  M  If  »uch  ncrton  or 

«,.  f «,f,«  vi«  /*»  wMt*  ff»linhii»r»l«  frf,  or  r«»klimt  wllhiij,  Mich 

},.,.„  ,,^y„tntt^  ftf  hufifuyU  ni  t»K»tini«  of  election.     The 

^fT.  /  f  /,f  1 1. It  hhnf  f ffirtfif  wilt  to  <li«frfive  ft  liirKft  proportion  of 

♦  ^,^  f^'tryotnh'mn  *tf  n  rt^nuh^ui  j(<rvWMin((  body.     In  wme 

,.  ,*..«  f,  f,  ^,  v^f ^  fiir#<lr  N  wnyffiiy,  of  tbo  miiniripal  coun- 

nl.  #^f«  »f.»oilMf»riU  of  tbii  town;  whilo  in  other*,  the 

pUfAh  fhnttt*tM\  hitt\Y  of  huriivnM*n  t»nr»nie  roinponed  of 

fiuh  fh*tAHtU,  lutittn  iif  whom  niit^wM,  f»ro  ftirmA^  tt  eloc- 

♦fi.fMi  »»f  Mi#*Hff|«»fii»#»»»|flr#«r»  MOtt  of  Oio  pnrlinmentiiry  ro- 

•rfr**.fii«i<«'i.«.  «.r  »oi  »tf  ♦n^lofi  of  «ln»  i11ftp<'*inK  of  rorporoto 

l*fMV».ftf,  fli'iMKit  (Nkitiiir.  no  u\\\^f  pnrt  In  th«  locnl  govcm- 

•Of  Mt  I         -  1    •       I 

AM  MiH  Hy|j«  of  no  Iffi»«t«»n«l1il«»  «i"no|Kily  of  muniriptl 

|i.i>i«hiiMO  MM  Utfty  cnUlliiK  Hi  Knisitiml.  itrn  lhu»  found  in 

IrhlMiid,  iifihnoii'tl  liv  llu«  «ii*vrrfil  (MroiimPtiiurrH of  tiKK^am- 

(Ixii  hUmhiU  •<«»h1     1'hM  |»riiuiiilo  wbirh  oportton  lo  the 

i.*i.|ii«iiHii  m|  Mm*  Ktt'xl  b««<lv  of  RonmH  C»lboHi>«  fW^iii  the 

HoiMitHtM  iMihMihM«orJn«,  iihiu>riiiilly  und  y^^  more  rinour- 

MnOt  i.|i'lMi1«»*  0«»«m  ftnio  Mm*  •^••♦i  nmt  •HfrUM'tod  govern- 

liiM  iMMifiilU     Tbo  iMnMh'l  H%»»nM«Hl  o^Mf  till*  wlmiMionw  to 

h»'«il«'Hi  Us  iIhmmh*!  iiopoHAOl  i»f  tlu'in,  tbnt  t»f  Dublin, 

^••♦^♦M«»UHitM»(    lu    MM«r«»    populnr   iHitiMilution,  •being 

iliH.Hi»ii;  kN«  ibi*  »M.mMM*'«l«»ui»i«,  M»v  tbo  nvo^wl  •rctwiwi 

♦♦•liiiM   o«  \\\\%    iH»i|ioi«ih(«Ui   bn«  pmotiottUy  rtMwli^red  its 

%vioton  Unit,   luii   IbM  h»pn»«»»«UUv^  of  the  |rener«l 

iMtuuiMl)!  «^  lite  iii4«it\(|Haiii  Uut  tKt  liftd  of  »  Umilwl 


pertf  WW  fonnaitj  reeogniaed  as  a  mbiecl  of  nat 
compensatioo.  The  lirt  of  towns  gwen  by  the  Irish  Cu- 
mtMioDen»  in  whkh  since  that  period  the  munictpal  •' 
porations  hate  become  extinct,  shows  at  once  the  purp"<«:i 
to  which  thdr  patrons  looked  in  preserrine  their  noniii  \. 
constitution,  and  its  inefficiencj  to  secore  the  primary  ^- 
jeets  of  a  nnnicipal  establishmenL  Many  of  those  vb.« ': 
were  then  allowed  the  power  of  returning  a  member  to  tl^ 
imperial  parliament,  still  retain  a  munkinal  corpont.  '. 
under  the  same  system  of  patronage;  which  also  pre^vV 
in  several  of  the  other  subsisting  corporations^  in  which  t 
administration  of  property  and  the  emoluments  of  office  ^\ 
important  enough,  in  profit  or  influence^  to  make  tbe: 
retention  an  object  of  consideration. 

As  the  endeavours  of  the  govermnent  and  legislature 
the  United  Kingdom  to  assimilate  the  municiDtu  sysleir  .' 
Ireland  to  the  reformed  practice  of  England,  nave  hilbtr 
been  toUlly  defeated  by  the  jperserering  opposition  of  \\. 
hereditary  branch  of  that  legislature,  we  shall  here  cs.'ir 
into  no  detail  of  the  particular  schemes  for  its  ameliorat:  r 
proposed  and   carried  in  the  representative  chamWr  : 
the  imperial  parliament     We  have  only  to  remark  t' 
glaring  anomaly  exhibited  in  this  perpetuation  of  t" 
old  corporation  system  in  that  very  ]^rtion  of  the  emp  • 
and  that  alone,  wherein  municipal  institutiona  have  K^-. 
per>'erted  in  the  degree  the  most  shocldng    to  conn 
sense,  the  most  wounding  to  liberal  fueling,  and  the  s.  * 
pernicious  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  several  comn* . 
nitios  for  whose  good  the  institutions  in  question  were   ■» 
tensibly  fhuned.    We  know,  indeed,  that  the  very  p»f  ■ 
who  ha%'e  been  mainly  instrumental  to  this  nerpetuat  . 
give  up  the  existing  system  as  wholly  indefensible :  ^ 
what  are  we  to  think  of  their  proposal  to  remedy  the  • 
by  depriving  so  important  an  integral  part  of  the  kin^  ' 
or  all  municipal  institutions  whatsoever?    We  have  bt-n  ' 
do  with  the  subject  only  so  for  as  historical  foct  and  pul.' 
science  are  concerned ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  that  vl  . 
called  upon  to  point  out  the  grave  inconsistency  of  sui"^ 
while  profeisiug  the  most  ardent  desire  to  maintain  ' 

Erliamentary  union  of  the  two  islands,  would  place  * 
iglish  beyond  St  George*s  Channel  out  of  the  jvaS 
that  local  orgaoisttioa  which  has  ever  been  %  vital  jr 
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«f  Uw  '  AdAtiliiW  V  RuW>n«i  |ir«5onUHl  to  tno  oollcgt'  in 
)H04,  )>y  xl»  Ut«  Sir  UiohnrH  Worslov  ;  il  cuinc  from  the 
c^*U«\Mi*i«  of  Uio  l*nuc<»  of  ioHiW,  ttt  i'hantilly. 

Th<»  totiU  numWr  of  Kniprtcos  in  \\w  ^\U  uf  this  saoiety, 
w  |\\vii9>-t«^  Tho  nuiuWr  of  memWr^  on  the  books  on 
IKn^inU'r  3U  1l^»^\  ««»  one  luinilrtnl  i\\m\  thirty.  The  pre- 
ficwl  |kr««ubut  uTIm.  K«l\v.  Bruls^**,  D.D.,  elected  in  1823, 
11^0  viMtor  w  th<»  hi^hop  of  Winohostcr. 

Amonn  the  eminent  and  learned  men  who  received  their 
«Hlu\MUtm  in  \\\\t  ctUlej;o  >fcer\^  Jewel,  hishon  of  Salisbury, 
Ni^'hola*  Udall,  Hiehatt!  H^Hiker.  Duniei  Feat  ley,  Dr. 
K  char«i  P\Kxx^ke  bishop  of  Meath,  the  learned  orientalist 
K.hnund  ChiUiulU  Fiddea  the  bioi;rapher  of  WoWcy,  and 
Au^i)»  the  heralds 

^W.y^r*  }hit  f/  tSf  r.vV,  ami  If.iJh  t^fOj/,  by  Gntch; 
rbV.ouVs  Hut.  y  Mr  {V//>i*fV  fi.'ii/  //d/As  Svo.  0\f.,  1810; 

iVUlHS  JURIS  CIVILIS.  Tlu>  tenu  corpus  juris 
««t«c:AlI>  a  b>.Hh  of  la\>^  w^a*  uUrv>du<n>d  in  the  nuddle  iws 
t^^  v^jjv.tN  aKv^k  vihich  cvmipw^heiuls  sever.il  tvUcotions  of 
l\*,  riu^iv  are  tvo  phnonvU  cv>Uocht>ns  to  which  that  ap- 
iv\,A!..^«  \>  liivtHi,  the  C\>:pu$  Juris  CixiUs  and  the  Ci^rpus 
J,.;.>  CAns^UA'i<  ^Ci,>rv^x  Lku\]  The  tenu  Coq>us  J uris 
i\\  .ls>  xW^;;:;^,*:^*  the  Kv>k  in  vihK^h  the  ditTerent  p.irts  of 
t^.^<  U|:tN'j(,;ou  v>l*  t^H"  Kmpcivkr  Ju>unian  are  Cv4lix'tt\l»  and 
V .  v^«  Kx:;|j  <\H**;*iervd  as  one  wh»iK\  contains  the  ni.iin 
Kv,*  vV  :'.v  C>.l  ^M-  K.^ni*n  h'lv,  A^NN^nlms:  to  this  iWfmi- 
\-  \  'St  Cv  s;^>te'  J  •ins  O.K  /.:>  »\^>,s;>:>  of  tho  <vnup:i.itK\ns  of 
:Vc  C%wA.  W;  .Uvtti  v^r  D.cc>ts»  Ir.stiiuti^  and  Noxcls 
>  *vr»  afcJL^c  ur*ior  i::e  d;.ec5iv«  of  the  Kmjvnjr 


Ji^ 


J«2>^  ru^  i:.5;^'jC  ivc*riu\c  e*ch  part  v^f  his  lc4r.>! At:  >n 
».>'  *  ^*r  fan.it  <vxjcc:^,v:;  v'-v.'.i  5SiA.Vc  tV:  the  piirpotse  vf  tvm- 
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Uivi^iih*  of  ii'.^ir.t:   a 
•-  tuio.a  z.jf  V  Un^iTi  al"^     Ejk'J:  r»*r5  h.Ki  iis  seivirAte  aid 

';v\x*»i   ji  ^-in.  \2it  Kci.  UL  IP :-?/::  iInc  K,-mn  cir.;vr:r>* 
V  .i.-*^.'  *  !.«)»  %'rc«  *v»..ivi.»i.,   ".i*j  lr.>   r->:c>  m.re  >.'  v."'/..  i 

.* »-      \.i    mitt  ii.-:.\*i  V^^  ^-■sz  «."-.•  >;■-  *.>  :i  «S-  R:r."ii: 

A.  a  Kx^iii  M  I'ruiTs^  a.  »Jtf  *.i>*tcsv  .-OS  ,i  I'iwl*   :ia?  J  ^r^,>ts 
Jv^TU    1*   j».irN,uuc  •  *>vr.T.»ki~*   sccu-Tii^^   vXi..;\rr..r»  as  *c>e 


the  ^nod  of  Nicsea,  a.d,  325 ;  /  the  Lihri  Fcndomm.  f  -  ^., 
I  ho  books  which  contain  the  usages  and  customs  *^f  •:• 
feudal  system,  and  which  were  joined  to  the  Corpus  Ji.. 
by  tlie  Glossators;  g.  and,  last  of  all,  several  Constitu*:  • 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  11.    In  several  editions  we  fli  i 
other  appendai^es  besides  those  here  noticed. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Carpus  Juris  CiTilis  are  nurr 
rous,  but  nearly  all  of  them  contain  only  a  part  of  J  .  - 
tinian*s  legislation:  manuscripts  which  contain  the  wL  . 
body  of  law  are  very  rare.    The  best  MS.  of  tfie  lattrr  .- 
at  C3openhagen.    Of  MSS.  before  the  time  of  the  Glc>^  j  ^    » 
(professors  of  law,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centi.  r    > 
in  the  universities  of  Italy,  especially  in  Bologna^    v 
taught  the  Roman  law,  ana  explainedT  the  different  p  -r*^ 
of  the  Corpus  Juris),  we  have  only  one  of  tlie  Pandects.  * 
celebrated  Florentine  manuscript,  which  was  first  at  P.-  > 
but  ^Tis  brought  in  1 406  to  Florence :  it  probablv  hv^. 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  ccnurj-,  and  some  etvn  si:;  :    . 
that   it  may  be  the  original  copy  of  the  Pandects   x; .. 
was  sent  by  Justinian  to  the  Western  Empire.    The  .»".  - 
manus(*ripts  are  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fuur'».  • 
centuries,  and  contain  the  versio  vidgata,  or  text  as  i- 
by  the  Glossators  according  to  older  mauuscnpt&    It'  .Nt 
nioh  and  Paris   there   ane  valuable  manuscnpts    of  -: 
versio  vulsata  of  the  Codex.     As  to  the  manuscri^  !^  - 
Beck,  hfJiii*  Codtcum  et  Editionum  Jurit  Justiid.ir,  - 1 .' 
i/'-o'wwjr,  Lip&,  1S23.    As  to  the  manuscnpts  in  Er._ 
there  is  a  valuable  notice  in  the  5th  n)l.  of  the  Cr- . 
Misr^izine  of  Htftctrical  Jurifprudmee^ 

Tijere  are  numerous  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris :  i*  '    • 
printed  ver\'  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  an,  but  z'  .! 
only  sep.irate  rarts  were  published.    The  oldest    t-i. 
!h»it  m^e  know  of  is  that  of  the  Institutes,  by  Peter  Soi* .  - 
in  McT^:i,  of  the  yetir  146^.    Thetv  is  a  copy  of  th><  t-:. 
on  vc'/.um  in  ihe  Kint:'s  Lobrary.  British  MuMfcm.     I:  r 
a  sm.'U  illumine 'in  of  a  presumed  pnrtriit  of  Justi*  • . 
^hi*  iiile-yvi^o,     T.io  lan^?r  ccrital  lerets  tLitni^i.    „: 
Ixvk  aiv  -^".jiuir.aied,  aiid  sciue  of  thxm  with   c     I      i   . 
the  >ear  U.'f  aii  the  pans  of  the  C<rr\!s.  wv?e  priT 
r.^.!t>.    T.i^*  fir?t  e^Lt:  a  wiiich  f«pnr;ir.ed  tise  wh  !v,  i^ 
t>   rt.r.-io,  a^  Miliix  of  the  year*  14S^  aad  14>X  ^u' 
n.;   tr.i^rr  a  o:>eral  t:*Je,  wh>rb-  as  alTTsdr   ir^:r.T 
«Tis  frjt  us^ri  bv  R'ji2«»j*.i'js^    T.l!  the  rear  151  ^   l. 
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:he  ^;-:sSt*  ^iTC  o  :i::2.r.>  m.ited.    Tbe  iist  c^  r-  r.  v 
i'.rjjs^-s  IS  of  ;Sc  ycir  If  i:*.     F."*  a  rvirrlere   I**     *  • 
c-i..r-s^  s<v  1^,^  V\ /^  ?'r      Tie  bcss   kr-wr:    t-i.'    : 
:>.c  C-:7-:s  J-ltjs  ss  :la:  :f  Dj.zltst^  G.<b:^T^_;. 

S-  K>5  ^>  FT7>-:::.rt  :c  :zk  Mam,  i^-  ? 
V>vl  I.VH  rrTFl^RY.    lil:iTtmlui  The  i 

^Ov?IK1VT:0N.    K0;<ES    of.        IRrycx^CAi: 

vV-.:;y  v^:::cx  AyTv>>rro  allftjiil 

.Hjv:  t»*-:^.^"V   ;  UYTV>  rr*  »£  ti^  *rs«  ct  r* 
\  !:>  ^.  -. :  :*>^w  V  rrv-ci".  r-;ia  lit*  t1*-v  zf  i^s  ^.r*.;!  ^ 
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vetUoA  die  friocifil  stmnu  flow.  Tlie  cfaiof  riven  axe,  the 
I>ordoigtMb  vluch  ptsies  by  the  town  of  Bort,  and  boonda 
the  4lopeitBMiit  on  the  south-ee&t,  until  ito  junction  with 
the  livec  Auae ;  aftar  which  the  Dordogne  quits  the  boun- 
daTT«  and  flows  by  Argental  through  the  interior  of  the 
defiartment*  which  it  quits  a  little  below  the  town  of  Beau- 
lieu  :  the  Veidce.  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
denartia^it,  and  flows  south-west  past  Treignac,  Userche, 
ana  Alaasac;  its  junction  with  the  Dordogne  is  after  it 
Quits  the  department :  the  Corrdte.  which  rises  not  far  from 
UM  tource  of  the  Vei^rcb  and  flows  south-west  past  the 
towns  of  Goaiie»  TuUe,  and  Brive,  a  little  below  which  it 
fidls  iAto  the  Vetera.    These  are  the  principal  rivers,  but 
not  one  of  them  is  naTisable  within  the  confines  of  the  de- 
peitmenC     Of  the  oUier  streams  an  enumeration  will 
aulfioe :  the  SoudennCi  Bradascou,  and  Zoure,  Mi  sucoee- 
sirely  into  the  Ves^  on  the  right  bank ;  the  Montanne 
fldls  into  the  Concse  on  the  left  bank;  the  Chavanoux 
(which  forms  for  a  short  distance  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  department),  the  Di^ge,  the  Trioussone,  the  Lucesre. 
the  Doustxe,  the  Souvii^ie,  and  the  Mounion,  fkll  into  Uie 
Dordogne  on  the  right  bank  (but  the  junction  of  the  latter 
is  not  witlun  the  department) :  the  Marone  and  the  Cdre 
on  the  left :  the  Cite  forms  tne  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment on  the  south  side  fbr  a  short  distance ;  its  junction 
^rith  the  Dordogne  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  department 
rhe  Haute  Ve^re.  a  tri'butaiy  of  the  Isle,  one  of  Uie  prin- 
cipal feeders  of  the  Dordogne.  has  its  source  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  but  the  chief  part  of  its  course  is  beyond  it    The 
high  road  from  Paris  by  Limoges  to  Cahors,  Montauban, 
and  Tottkmse,  passes  through  Uxerche,  Donaenac,  and  Brive, 
in  the  wstera  part  of  this  department:  a  road  from  Qer- 
i»w^at  to  Pengueux  and  Bordeaux  crosses  it  from  noith-east 
a»  sccth-wst,  mienecting  the  fonner  road  at  BriTc    Iliere 
aze  o(be?  roads  from  Userche  to  Tulle,  and  from  Argentat 
CO  the  Dbnk^no  to  Aurillac,  in  the  d^>artment  of  Ckntal : 
aaj<ber  ivad  joss  passes  through  the  south-east  extremity 
<€  tSf  departmeat  at  Bort  on  the  Dordogne.    The  other 
^1t  cxuss  loads  (rcac/er  departememiale»  ei  vi- 
^r^sfs  searceh'  aor  other  department  is  so 
with  the' means  of  intercourse  and 


rt 
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Fus  sltI  ii  x^  ^epartmeat  is  on  the  whole  the  least  fer- 
'tie  if  Ksv  wt  ^e  Freoch  «Wpaztmettla.  In  the  hilly  districts 
zf  -ntf  aira.  ^atrvc  biaihs  predaninale ;  the  population  is 
*ui3.  loo.  u*  »3Bct  jf  t^  ccuctzT  vild.  Thc  fever  grounds 
woBT  ei^*=naed.  bet  the  produce  in  grain,  chiefly 
2iRk-w^ea:«  woald  not  suffice  to  maintain 
lie  >tciilafiua^  "ssre  :s  art  fjc  the  chestnut,  which  grows 
i«2ixiiiiaa::.-T      A  peas  pait  of  the  soil  is  occupied  in  pas- 

B&2T  thkTttsand  head  of  cattle, 

.t-!i  smm  -neasL  n.:3eT;..i^  dsrr^  the  winter,  are  soit  to 
Ti  saraic  Bsn^flssx  aad  Baroone  are  furnished 
v-ni  fibT  7>icm.  lir  vx^zzv:^:  aad  waJtiaut  oil  is  sent  into 
Toasr  jf  'mt  ieamsvjbttLii.  Socne  psetty  good  wine  is 
nr.tauT^t .  imt  stries  a=ki  m3>s  are  reared.  The  pea- 
*i,.iTr^  i''^  31  a  f^try  ^;*^:aipd  circxLtvo,  as  the  following 
usw="oiiiiii  I'uiivL  2-T  Hil*^  B^52  sby«« : — *  In  his  dwelling 
-Ljki  i^cL^juLL  ic  Uir  lifipLr^ziKQX  t  z{  Cosrcse)  is  wretchedly 
*:£.  uiiL  xsm^  smtm  u  r^ozstaji  oc :  hss  dvelling  presents  to 
"  *f^  nrv^ii^ifibbiamRti^  rjcirtzjed  wuh  dirt  and  misery. 
Tic  ■T-aAir  lar:  it  u*f  '2i.uji»  Wxnjsg  a«:ai35t  a  moist  soil. 

SIM.   m  X.  K^IL   >ajL-W  rsil  It   I^    o-rytv-r.t  '^^    5q|[^   ^le   rC- 

*-^  :ua*tf»  trr  ^m  iaaas  -m'ljtrh.  trckl«»  frva  the  walls  or 
^^^s'  T'^UL  taif  zmmiL  Rjce^  wiibous  judgment,  and 
x^vnff  "iw  io«r-ir"w  arrazs^  WTti^ct  propriety,  their 
mr^^  i<  >ai«CLJi  rrif  <L.[i  B^..^  vuids  of  winter,  and 
T.xuxciTTar^l  &:i«i  ^MCru«r:rk<f  beats  of  sunmier.    The 

•^^^je  lo  escaqw  bT  ihexr  ill-built 

ith 
L^nio 


k «  *  *  «aaa.« 


tae  ?>.ia.  x^^i  the  air,  charged  wi 
Tu^ifil'T  af<vt>  the  e\«t>;  chroi 


•'  L.a.rTi.ii.  it  LZ  «'i}t<-.iixstf  duracfcr  co^uesk  and  often 
:  .:7>^.«sN^  l.tft  ij  -iZaS  s^^t:!  >ti:cc2ient.  that  a  flllhy  and 
ti'^.^in^r  uxixnal.  :2»  pi^  *:»  kept  cts>ie  to  the  hoUM^'often 
n  u  s^*L  ^  .n  ^2.  xi->«  A  X(ierabA>  c^>rTvcl  idea  of  the  »itua* 
n  n  .r  ::e  >!«a:ic  •xa.^T  So*  own  rooi* 

r^  i*:-3w*ax»r!n:  a»  ii^uied  into  the  three  sub-prefecture« 
ir  «r'.oii.2M£!iiKajw  if  V«*ft  u&  the  oorth-^^ast  pv»pulaU\>n 
—  *  -  i^x^i  TiJw  Ji  the  ceotTv,  (wpulatioa  U6«yii: 
uta  J^'^  n  t2ir  Miu'^wvfkt  population  UK0:4s  The 
Tk^je^  lie  ca;;^li>  90  the  0>rt^aew  population 
^  r  -SI*  ^vwx  ^ir  9^>:^  tiv  the  whoW  roiuuiuiH> ;  Brive 

m  ;^  i>M3te^  populatMa  >7  :e  1^  the  towa» 


ord(l|31  Hot  the  whole  oomnrane  |^U9«»  TdusI;  UaseL 
Uzeir-he,  Beaulieu,  Argentat,  Heymac,  Donaenac,  Trei^^iuf, 
Bort,  Turenne,  Alassac,  Chamboulive,  Luber»c,  L'ArcIm 
Corrdse,  Meissac,  Egletons,  Neuyie,  besides  several  smallt* 
towns  or  bourgs.  The  department  was  divided  at  the  puU 
lication  of  the  Dictionnaire  Univertel  de  la  France,  L> 
Prudhomme  (1804),  into  twenty-nine  cantons,  or  di»Ui«.b 
of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  295  commwies,  or  parishes.  It .« 
in  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  and  under  the  juxisdiction  of  iU 
cour-royale  of  Limoaes. 

Ussel^  the  capital  of  a  sub-prefecture,  is  on  tlie  ri\ir% 
Sarsone  and  Diege  above  their  junction.    Hie  road  iiuc 
Clermont  to  Tulle,  Brive,  and  Perigueux,  psaseg  throiu: 
this  town.    Some  antiquities  discovered  by  digging  in  ; 
field  in  the  neighbourhood  indicate  that  Ussel  is  built  ; 
the  site  of  an  antient  city,  to  which  Halte  Bran  assi^* 
UseUis  as  the  probable  name.    No  such  pUoe  is  however 
mentioned  by  D'Anville.    There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Sa* 
sone,  distinguished  bv  the  boldness  and  elegance  of  :* 
construction.    The  inhabitants  amounted  (1832)   to  i^c. 
for  the  town,  or  3963  for  the  whole  commune^    They  ha. 
formerly  the  reputation  of  being  skilled  in  the  myiufact.  n 
of  paste  diamonds.    The  present  trade  consists  in  hjxi«t 
hemp,  linen  cloth,  and  wax :  some  woollen  stui&  are  \m^. 
Granite  of  different  kinds  ii  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Uzerdte  is  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Gucret  uL 
partment  of  Creuse)  and  Tulle  with  the  great  road  from  Pir< 
to  Toulouse :  it  is  seventeen  miles  from  Tulle.  It  b  a  tn.!. 
antient  town,  and  very  picturesque.  It  is  on  the  slope  ui  1 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Vez^re.  The  streeis  are  u  : 
well  laid  out,  but  the  houses  are  many  of  them  turretted  ^l. 
covered  with  slates,  attesting  the  importance  of  their  ori^i:^ 
proprietors.  It  was  a  proverb  formerly,  that  the  propneu 
of  a  house  in  Userche  had  lus  country  seat  in  LimouN:. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Pierre  (reterX  wns  former.; 
attached  to  a  monastery  established  in  the  fifth  oentun, ' 
which  it  is  likely  the  town  owed  its  importance,  if  no';  .:> 
origin.  The  present  church  was  built  at  the  heginnin^  ' 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  place  of  the  older  one  destnii<u 
by  fire.  Pope  Clement  v.,  who  rebuilt  it,  was  interk. 
here,  but  hu  tomb  was  destroyed  by  the  Ptotestanta  r 
1668.  There  were  before  the  revolution  three  other  ptr^i 
churches.  The  inhabitants  in  1832  were  8229  Ibr  the  Iutl 
or  3214  for  the  whole  commune.  There  k  a  glaas-house  ■: 
Userche.  A  few  miles  from  Userche  is  Pompadour,  \i~ 
castle  of  which  was  given  by  Louis  XT.  to  his  mistresfi,  :. 
Marchioness  of  Pompadour. 

Beaulieu  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dordogne,  ja«' 
above  where  it  quits  the  department  This  town  owe*  :\> 
origin  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in  the  nmtL 
century  by  Rodolph  or  Raoul  de  Turenne,  Archbishop . ' 
Bourges.  There  were  several  religious  establiahmeDt^  2 
the  town  before  the  revolution :  there  is  at  present  an  bo 
pice,  or  almshouse.  The  population  in  1832  was  21^4:. 
the  town,  or  2415  for  the  whole  commune. 

Argentat  is  on  the  Dordogne,  considerably  above  £<:&«. 
lieu.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  and  lead  mint » 
and  the  surrounding  country  produces  tolerab]e  wine.  T  -^ 
population  in  1832  was  1880  for  the  town,  or  S121  for  C* 
whole  commune. 

Ifpyetoc  is  in  the  hilly  country,  in  the  north  of  the  d. 
partment  near  UsseL    The  population  in  1832  was  1^ 
tor  the  town,  or  3130  for  the  whole  commune.     Their  » 
coal  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  ^ 
worked.     Domzemxe  is  on  the  high  road  frtmi  Paris  . 
Toulouse,  between  Uxefche  and  Brive.    There   ate  six- 
quarries  near.    Population  in  1832,  1820  for  the  to«u 
3il9  for  the  whole  commune.   TM^gnac  is  in  the  northt^. 
part  of  the  department  on  the  Yes^re,  in  the  tt|qier  par.  ■ 
Its  course.    Population  in  1832,  1733  for  the  town,  i:*^* 
for  the  whole  commune.    Bori  on  the  Doidoc;ne,  in  m 
eastern  part  of  the  department  was  the  birth-place  of  Mi; 
montel.    It  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  near  it  i&  t. 
pictuiviMnie  laU  of  the  httle  ri\er  Rne,  called  Lg  Saut  df  U 
Saute.    Population  in  1832,  1705  for  the  town,  2291  :.* 
the  whi^le  commune.     Tkrmme^  a  fow  miles  aoutb^ea>t  .* 
Bri»\  has  a  ruined  castle  on  the  summit  t^  a  sleep  n« » 
There  is  a  lofty  tower  of  this  castle  100  foet  hich  vet  sur, . 
ing.  which  is  populariy  called  Onar^s  tower/Turenne  :.? 
a  population  of  1600  persons:  it  was  the  catntnl  of  a  v. 
county  held  by  the  dukes  of  BouOhm,  until  it  was  sok  '  * 
Louis  XV.  in  173&    ^t/cissec  is  en  the  Vecire  ;  CAaal^  . 
Iw4  is  betwiMtt  Tteigaac  and  Uaarehe;  Imlmr$ui,  on  i^ 
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Ds'birajlIa'and'PindccTiiaroTo  on  (be'ndrfh;  CaJJfija  dnihe [  nealfliy.  "'Sencfci,  vrYxo  trias cxil^  hciia,  ^pettsof  it  In  :-. 

north-east ;  Tile  Roussc  or  Tsola  Kossa,  Gargalo,  and  1^    epigram,  as 

Ties  Sdnguinaires  (Bloody  Islands),  on  the  Vtet;  Ics'IlcsOr- 

vicalea  and  duTaureau  (Bull  Island)  on' the  east;  and  Per- 

dutto,  Cavallo,  Lavessi,  Santa  Maria,  Berettini,  and  Budclla, 

In  the  narrow  straits  of  Bonifacio,  which  separate  Corsica  on 

the  south  from  the  island  of  Sardinia.     There  are  some 

other  islands,  the  names  of  whichare  not  given  in  Brum's 

*  Map  of  France,'  from  which  we  have  given  the  ahove 

particulara. 

The  island  is  covered  hy  a  group  of  mountains  helonging 
to  what  some  geographers  have  entitled  the'Sardo-Corsican 
System,  from  its  extending  through  hoth  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. The  Corsican  group  consists  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Caona  in  the  south,  of  the  mountains  of  La  Cagnone  in 
the  centre,  those  of  Frontogna  in  the  north-wcst,  and  the 
chain  of  Le  Titime  in  the  north,  l^is  line,  formed  by  the 
chains  of  highest  elevation,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  western  coast,  but  at  some  distance  inlai:^ :  to  the 
north-east  and  to  the  east  of  this  is  a  second  raAge  of  lower 
height ;  and  the  branches  which  extend  from  these  ridges 
so  nearly  OTerq>read  the  whole  island  as  to  leave  but 
little  country  wbiefa  e&n  be  called  plain.  Several  of  the 
peaks  are  very  lofty,  and  iBtaim  the  snow  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year :  the  principal  are  Monte  Rotondo^  south- 
west of  Ocirte  and  nearly  in  the  c<^tre  of  the  island,  9069 
feet  hiirh;  Monte  d'Or«,  8701  fe^;  Monte  Paelia  Orba, 
s<>Tith-ea«>t  cf  Calvi,  8695  feet ;  Puitta  della  Capella,  south- 
ft«^»u»h-ea»t  of  Monte  Rotondo,  6723  feet ;  Monte  de  I'lncu- 
di.'i*,  ^outii  of  the  Punta  della  Capella,  6746  feet ;  Punta  della 
C ..  i  ^  a.  near  Punta  din  cudine,  5 1 3S  feet ;  Punta  d'Ovace,  near 
Sar^'^  4".  .>fe«t:  a'/l  Monte  Stello,  north-west  of  Bastia, 
-•;;  •  f*^t.  Or.-  th*r  »« remit  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  a  lake, 
t:,r  .2.T7-^  'i^v>'>?T  'A  itr.ya  a  arjojt  10'  u  feet,  the  smaller 
-.  .-••'Vr  -i-.r*  'zir,  rjt.i  xlaX  eT'ent.  On  the  north  side 
•.:'  "<  «ar^  siv^-.^a  :.  nr^.  ie^renl  ifrcall  lakes,  which  are 
-'-,  t'l '*.»<;    \i   *.-«*  zzr:.'s.£   c»f  tbe  JanmiDdin^   snows: 

•%".     .u*.   *u%*H    \i   '.\*'-^,   3i«*>»:-i*tr«    rL4e   a  niimher  of 

■«*;-':«;u<   :»T-ii;  iqr  T«iti;.:  ;.   ^utrju*ji*A,  zrA  t*»r»Jisr  through 

,.  »^"^    iT'-.tv     •r*'..«j.ift    ir.it    ••.f  nsp/i    dc^oeni  :    these 

'.•'%;  .t^t    ni,\  V  iU*T  MHinxA.  -A  •vi.'Ti:  trje  streams  unite, 

m' .i    I  ^iiMn*  *r.»Tn.    li'.'v    n'»>  *Miit  *ea-     Tbe  rivers  are  the 
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1.  Vji  l>klc:iAni,  the  Tavig- 
^  unti'»*in  la  '*r»-*n.it:  ^-jt^z :  on  the  west  coast 


»• 


li»iF*  r. 


r*  r^  of  St.  Florent  or 
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r.-ii^  u»^  --lit  Rc-z-.no:  the  Cecco  and  the 
^  T't'.n  ti  **  iir.  \ttt  p^^lf  of  Calvi ;  theSpoiiza;  tho 
'ji*  »  i»i-!  h-^vh  -JL'.zi  the  jTolf  of  Sagone;  thcGravone 
w  >'-u!i*  .u  vi^rii  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio ;  and 
\if  'I  .iiavt»-e5»c:  iJ'eVa'iinca*  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Va- 
i-  i«x.  iv.'>iif  nf  :be-e  rivers  is  naugable:  thelon^oht  are  the 
N^hu  ub.iui  46  miles;  tho  Ta\ignano,  about  43  miles;  the 
'1  atu\o.  about  .U  miles ;  tho  Valinco,  about  30  milen ;  and  the 
Cjr!ii\une  and  Ltnmonc,  about  '2ft,  On  tho  caKtcrn  coast 
ure  bome  salt  l»k«*s  or  uilots  of  tho  soa,  abounding  with 
fxAx,  aft  that  of  Ui^vi^lia^  which  is  nearly  8  miles  long. 

'J'ue  mass  of  the  Corsican  mountains  consisis  of  granite, 
iitt»n*e'-ted  by  veins  of  terpentine,  jasper,  porphjry,  and 
<»'tiyr^anes.  The  ^anitic  rani^e  extends  from  near  the 
i>'»«in"^.':i  rrer  to  "^he  strait  of  Bonifocio.  To  the  east- 
-tx-.r-  r.f  i*-»s,  ffTeni  r.g  fr  m  Cape  Corso  to  the  south-east 
if*  f,r**  1*it  Tii^'^i.tai::s,  wh.ch  are  less  elevated  than  those 
a*.  •:»•.  rT--rt  rrr.^e,  ec.r«.:5T  oi  limestone,  which  occupies 
i*it  l:u-t  '^t  T-LT^  o/  the  range,  and  appears  to  rest  upon 
t'*\y  rn-Ti  •*;  ::'  a  rrer  ciraceous  schislus,  the  strata  of 
V-*.  .-1  nr-€  *TT>»r-.'r^>ed  «^ncTilar  contortions ;  and  of  sand- 
•••»-.i  "♦••  *'-L*-u  i  Ti^-b  are  for  the  most  part  horiiontal, 
n*.'  ^  " -i  v.  ::'2  ;•.  '.n-i-;  pf  the  debris  of  eranite.  A 
>..'.:  '  •;,.  «-..-:  f-,a*.t.  the  parts  about  Bonifecio  in  the 
f    -r.  •.-    S:   !  ,'•?*••  r'  :n  tiie  north,  are  occupied  by  lime- 

•  •  j»  ••.1.     .f  n.  n:  rv^en:  miKne  formation,  x»hich  contain 

♦  v  !  .•-.  •>•!:,;".'*  ..f  «.ieli-fi>h  and  other  marine  animals. 
ii  t'»«  '.^:  >..'to'.'i  of  Bc^r.ifacio  these  deposits  rest  on 
t...  --^•.r,    a-  '.  •   v.e  rvks  of  similar  formation   on  the 

*  ,•:-  •  .1  "  niK:  • '  Ss.-:  a.a :  the  islets  in  the  strait  of  Boni- 
t"     i.**-  ai*    '.'  £rv  /».  •which  sc-ems  to  have  occupied  both 

•'••*•'  LM  yr*^:  jr^-t*  of  Crr^ca.  This  recent  lime- 
:ij*  -•  1 ' »  r-..::i'-i  a*  th^t  mhi'h  forms  the  range  of 
Lft>  u'  .-f?-.:  \i  ::sf  j—^l:  rnin/e  jan^e.  On  the 
•   tii*  t»-i.  »ru*  f^-'-itrc .  Aii-na,  a  Roman  sea-port, 

».ii.rf.c  y!  CuTia'Jk  It  rti.trul'.y  det^ti Ibu-d  as  un- 


it* 


Gornciit  terribflis  qvnm  Bxitium  ineaadoit  ttitu, 
Saerior  wteodit  quum  lerus  on  canb. 

Thus  Englished  in  Boswell's  •Corsica:*— 

O  Conriea,  wboM  nfing  beats  dUmajt 
Wben  ftnt  refuniiag  cummer  pours  bf  r  ray ; 
Yet  fiercer  pln^et  Uiy  leoreMiif  riicves  (UspeiBe 
WbeB  Sirivs  tbcds  hU  balefttl  ioftwooe. 

The  '^ncyctopcdie  M6thodique'  contains  a  simifar  h  • 
mony  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate ;  but  Boswell,  vi;  - 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  every  thing  connected  with  • 
island  has,  however,  diminished  the  value  of  hfs  testim 
aflirms  that  its  insular  situation  renders  it  one  of  the  n 
temperate  countries  In  that  part  of  Europe;  that  the  a. 
•fresh  and  healthful,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  whc 
is  moist,  and  where  the  air,  especially  in  summer,  is  ^t. ' 
eating   and   sickly.'     The  soil  is,  in  many  places,  v-- 
fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  many  tlnng:s  for  wli 
France  has  now  to  resort  to  distant  colonies.     But  cult  - 
tion  is  very  backward,  and  the  disposition  of  the  pi  •: 
indolent  and  careless  to  an  tinusual  degree.    There  r 
large  tracts  of  ^^roodland   in  the  interior,  amountinj  • 
225,000  hectares,  ahOve  560,000  acres.    TTierB   are  f  * 
trees  of  almost  every  kind,  especially  pines»  oaks,  •• 
chestnut-trees ;  the  latter  of  prodigious  size.     The  ile\ 
evergreen  oak  is  comtnon,  and  the  mountains  arc  ccs\  • 
with  the  arbutus  Or  strawberry-tree.     The  timber  \<h 
the  forests  vield  is  excellent,  and  would  he   a  soxtrx    ' 
certain  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  if  brought  down  t>   ' 
coast;  but  so  great  is  their  apathy,  that  the   felling- 
transport  of  timber  is  left  to  the  people  of  Lucca  and  Par 
who  resort  to  the  island  In  crowds  every  year,  or  to  :■ 
agents  of  the  Frerich  government,  which  pnjcures  here 
finest, masts  for  the  navy.    The  box-tree  grows  to  a  j- 
size.    The  cork  oak  is  abundant,  and  the  produce  F.t : 
great  quantity  to  Marseilles.  Of  fruit-trees,  the  lemo!i, 
orange,  (he  fig,  and, the  almond, are  frequent;  thepon.  .-  .- 
natc  and  the'lndian  i5g  grow  to  great  perfection ;  but  ther. 
few  walnut-tree^i,  and  the  apples,. pears,  cherries,  and  p! 
are  not  good.    The  olive  is  found  in  a  wild  state;  tl .. 
duslry  6r  skill  of  the  inhabitants  not  sufficing  even  tlr  ■ 
simple  operation  of  grafting.    The  \'ine  is  cnltivat  1 
sdhie  extent,  but  its  culture  is  managed  rather  l<v  * 
Parmesans  and  Luccans  than  by  the  Corsicans  themA ! 
The  wines  are  both  red  and  white ;  that  of  Cape  Cor--. 
sombles  Malaga,  that  of  Faviani  resembles  Syracuse :    ' 
wines  are  like  Port.    The  mulberry  was  propagated  V\  ' 
Marquis  de  MarbdBuf,  the  first  governor  of  tne  islan^i  .' 
it  was  ceded  to  France;  it  erows  well,  and  it  Is  not  so  \.^ 
in  danger  from  blights  and  thunder-storms  as  in  Itr.h 
the  south  of  Trance ;  but  the  greater  part  of  tho^e  ♦'- 
cated  by  M.  de  Marboeuf  have  dbapp^ired  from  nt\ 
mieat,   rye,    barley,  and   millet   are  produced,    bu 
oats ;  the    inhabitants   feed   their   horses   on  barK\ 
stead.     Cliestnuts  form  an  important  article  of  food] 
the  peasants  look  to  them,.  With  the  milk  of  their  ht - 
as  a  sure  subsistence.     They  resort  in  summer  t- 
woods  and  other  uncultivated  lands  to  obtain   pasti 
for  their  cattle  and  chestnuts  for  their  own  sub^:^*  • 
at   these   times   they  make  little  sheds   for    thein-  ' 
to  lie  under.    Flax  is  grown  in  great  quantity :  a  -     - 
linen   is  made   from  it.     Some  tobacco  is  raised.     M 
honey  and  wax  are  produced :  the  honey  is  bitter,  a 
commemorated  by  the  Roman  poets. 

The  animals  of  Corsica  are  much  the  same  as  tl    -- 
surrounding  countries:   there  are  however  nowohc-s 
few  venomous  animals.    The  horses  are  small,  but  - 
reus;   they  resemble  the  Welsh  ponies  or  the  HxJ  * 
shelt ies.    The  asses  and  mules  are  also  small,  but  i^  * 
The  black  cattle  are  larger  in  proportion  than  the  liorse^ 
the  beef  is  lean  and  tou^h;  and  the  quantitr  of  milk  - 
Some  cheese  is  made,  but  little  butter ;  oIlfier>ing, 
Italy,  for  a  substitute.     Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous 
mutton  is  excellent,  hut  the  wool  is  coarse  ami  \ 
Game  is  abundant;  Uiere  is  the  deer,  the  mufToli,  a*; 
mal  resembling  the  sheep  in  form,  but  with    tho    - 
hairy,  and  fine-grained  like  that  of  the  deer,  and  the  •. 
boar,  which  last  the  Corsicans  are  fond  of  huutiiv^  ;  :  • 
are  foxes,  which  are  very  destructin^  and  hares,  l>ut  i:* . 
bits.    There  arc  many  kinds  of  birds;  among  thcai 
eagle  and  the  vulture.  • 
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as  birajlla  and  Finoccliiarolo  on  the  n6rth;^  6a]ifaja  6n  the 
nortli-east ;  Tile  Roussc  or  Tsola  Kossa,  Gargalo^  and  Ics 
Hes  Sanguinaires  (Bloody  Islands),  on  thoV6st;  Ics  lies  Cor- 
vicales  and  duTaureau  (Biill  Island)  on* the  cast;  and  Per- 
dutto,  Cavallo,  Lavessi,  Santa  Maria,  Bercttini,  andBudella, 
in  the  narrow  straits  of  Bonifacio,  which  separate  Corsica  on 
the  south  from  the  island  of  Sardinia.  There  ate  some 
other  islands^  the  names  of  whicirare  not  given  in  Bru6*s 
*  Map  of  Frano«,*  from  which  we '  have  given  the  ahove 
particulars. 

The  island  is  coTered  hy  a  group  of  mountains  hclonging 
to  what  some  geographers  have  entitled  the'Sardo-Ck)rsican 
System,  from  its  extending  through  hoth  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. The  Corsican  group  consists  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Caona  in  the  south,  of  the  mountains  of  La  Cagnone  in 
the  centre,  those  of  Frontogna  in  the  north-west,  and  the 
chain  of  Le  Titime  in  the  north,  'f  his' line,  formed  by  the 
chains  of  highest  elevation,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  western  coast,  but  at  some  distance  inlai:^ :  to  the 
north-east  and  to  the  east  of  this  is  a  s^eond  ralkge  of  lower 
height ;  and  the  branches  which  extend  from  these  ridges 
so  nearly  ovenpread  the  whole  island  as  to  leate  but 
little  country  whi<!^  cdn  be  cadled  plain.  Several  of  the 
peaks  are  very  lofty,  and  i^taim  the  snow  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year :  tbo  printsipal  are  Monte  Rotondo^  south- 
west of  Corte  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  9069 
feet  high;  Monte  d'Oro,  8701  feH;  Monte  Paclia  Orba, 
south-east  of  Calvi,  8695  feet ;  Pililta  della  Capella,' south- 
south-e&^tof  Monte  Rotondo,  6723  jeet;  Monte  do  Tlncu- 
dine,  south  of  the  Punta  della  Capella,  6  746  feet ;  Punta  della 
Calva,  near  Punta  dlncudine,  5138  feet ;  Punta  d^Ovace,  near 
Sartdne,  4900  ibet ;  and  Monte  Stello,  north-west  of  Bastia, 
4540  feet.  On  the  summit  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  a  lake, 
the  larger  diameter  of  which  is  about  1000  feet,  the  smaller 
diameter  more  than  half  that  extent  On  the  north  side 
uf  the  same  mountain  are  several  small  lakes,  which  are 
replenished  by  the  melting  of 'the  surrounding  snows: 
these  lakes  are  always  frozen. 

On  the  sides  of  these  mountains  rise  a  number  of 
streams,  forming  beautiful  cascades,  and  tlowiHg  through 
valleys  narrow,  crooked,  and  of  rapid  descent :  these 
valleys  open  into  wider  basins,  in  which  the  streams  unite, 
and,  forming  rivers,  flow  into  the  sea.  The  rivers  are  the 
Bevinco,  the  Golo,  the  Fiumalta,  the  Dalcsani,  the  Tavig- 
nano,  and  the  Fiumorbo,  on  the  cast  coast ;  on  the  west  coast 
are  the  Cigno,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Florent  or 
Fiorcnzo ;  tho  Dostriconi,  and  the  Regino ;  the  Cecco  and  the 
Fit-arella,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Calvi ;  the  Sponza;  tho 
IJamone,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Sagone ;  the  Gravone 
ahd  the  PrunelU,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio ;  and 
the  Tala>*o«nd  the  Valinco,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Va- 
linco.  None  of  these  rivers  is  na>igable:  the  longest  are  the 
Golo,  about  46  miles ;  the  Tavignano^  about  43  miles ;  the 
Talavo,  about  31  miles ;  the  Valinoo,  about  30  miles ;  and  the 
Gravone  and  Liamone,  about  25.  On  the  eastern  coast 
are  some  salt  lakes  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  abounding  with 
fish,  as  that  of  Biguglia,  which  is  nearly  8  miles  long. 

The  mass  of  the  Corsican  mountains  consists  of  granite, 
intersected  by  veins  of  serpentine,  jasper,  porphyry,  and 
ether  stones.  The  granitic  range  extends  from  near  the 
Dostriconi  river  to  the  strait  of  Bonifocio.  To  the  east- 
ivdrd  of  this,  extending  from  Oipc  Corso  to  the  south-east 
of  Corte,  the  mountains,  which  are  less  elevated  than  those 
of  the  granite  range,  consist  of  limestone,  which  occupies 
the  highest  part  of  the  range,  and  appears  to  rest  upon 
the  granite ;  of  a  grey  micaceous  schistus,  the  strata  of 
which  have  experienced  singular  contortions ;  and  of  sand- 
stone, tho  strata  of  which  are  for' the  most  part  horizontal, 
and  which  seems  to  consist  of  the  debris  of  granite.  A 
|>ortion  of  the  rast  coast  the  parts  about  Bonifacio  in  the 
south,  and  St.  Fiorcnzo  in  the  north,  are  occupied  by  lime- 
stone rocks  of  more  recent  marine  formation,  which  contain 
the  fossil  remains  of  shell-flsh  and  other  marine  animals. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonifacio  these  deposits  rest  on 
the  granite,  as  do  the  rocks  of  similar  formation  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Sardinia :  the  islets  in  the  strait  of  Boni- 
fccio  are  also  of  granite,  which  seems  to  have  occupied  both 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  Corsica.  This  recent  lime- 
stone is  not  so  fine  grained  as  that  which  forms  the  range  of 
mountains  adjacent  to  tlie  great  granite  jange.  On  the 
OQst  cowt  (he  wsa  has  receded ;  Aleria,  e  Roman  sea-port, 
is  Imlf  0  mile  from  the  water. 
The  climate  of  Corsica  is  generally  described  as  ua- 


nealthy.   "Sencfca,  >Rrhn  wtts  exited  ttcirt,  ^pdiltsorii  in  an 
epigrani,  as 

C^nicft,  terribflU  qnum  priltauin  ineanduit  ttitat, 
BoDTior  ottcndit  quum  ferus  ora  catili. 

*Fhtis 'Englished  in  BoswetVs  •  Corsica  :*— 

O  Coriiea,  whoM  raging  heati  diimay, 
Wlian  flnt  returning  lummer  pouM  her  ray ; 
Yet  fiercer  vli>gn«*  tlif  teoretilng  AatM  dispeiBe 
Wlien  Siriav  iheda  iiis  linleAil  ivftmenoa. 

iTlie'^tencyclopWie  M6thodique'  contains  a  similar  tt  -:■• 
mony  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate;  but  Boswell,  ^h^^ 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  every  thing  connected  with  th^ 
island  has,  however,  diminished  the  Value  of  his  testimc  n>. 
afHrms  that  its  insular  situation  renders  ft  one  of  the  m  -* 
temperate  countries  in  that  part  of  Europe ;  that  the  air   > 
'fresh  and  healthful,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  where  s 
is  moist,  and  where  the  air,  especially  in  summer,  is  fuf  • 
eating   and   sickly.'     The  soil  is,  in  many  places,  \<.r. 
fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  many  things  for  wl"  * 
France  has  now  to  resort  to  distant  colonies.    Btit  cult;\  ^ 
tion  is  very  backward,  and  the  disposition  of  the  po»»;  '- 
indolent  and  careless  to  an  unusual  degree.    There  l  •. 
large  tracts  of  ^sroodIand  in  the  interior,  amounting  t 
225,000  hectares,  above  560,000  acres.    There  arc  11  r» . 
trees  of  alnaost  every  kind,  especially  pines,  oaks>  :\.  . 
chestnut-trees ;  the  latter  of  proaigious  size.     The  ilex    - 
evergreen  oak  is'  comtnon,  and  the  mountains  are  co%  o 
with  the  arbutus  Or  strawberry-tree.     The  timber  x»h   '. 
the  forests  vicld  is  excellent,  and  Would  be  a  souTct-    ' 
certain  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  if  brought  down  to  '' 
coast;  biit  so  great  h  theur  apathy,  that  the  fellinir  .    . 
transport  of  timber  is  left  to  the  people  of  Lucca  and  Par 
who  resort  to  the  island  in  crowds  every  year,  or  to  t  • 
agents  of  the  Frertch  government,  which  procures  here  : ' 
finest  masts  T6r  the  na>*y.    ^he  box-tree  grows  to  a  i:r   - 
size.    TIic  cork  oak  is  abundant,  and  the  produce  j^l  •  (  • . 
great  quantity  to  "Marseilles.  Of  fruit-trees,  the  lemon.  1 
orange,  (he  fig,  and, the  almond, are  frequent;  thepim>«^'.- 
nate  and  thelndian  Bg  grow  to  great  perfection ;  but  thvrt- 
few  walntit-trees/and  tlie  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  rl-     . 
are  not  good.    The  olive  is  found  in  a  wild  state;  tlk  i 
dustry  or  skill  of  the  inhabitants  not  sufficing  even  for  »' 
simple  operation  of  grafting.    The  vine  is  cultiv^ii': 
sdfaie  extent,  but  its  ci^lture  Is  managed  rather  1»\   *" 
Parmesans  and  Luccans  than  by  the  Corsicans  thetnMl- 
The  wines  are  both  red  and  white ;  that  of  Cape  Corv:  - 
sembles  Malaga,  that  of  Faviani  resembles  Syracuse ;  *  tl 
wines  are  like  Port.    The  mulberry  was  propagated  1»\  ' 
Marquis  de  Marboeuf,  the  first  governor  of  tno  island  -  "  - 
it  was  ceded  to  Fiance ;  it  grows  well,  and  it  Is  hot  so  n 
in  danger  from  blights  and  thunder-storms  as  In  Ittih  ^ 
the  south  of  Trance ;  bUt  the  greater  part  of  those  j V 
cated  by  M.  de  MarboBUf  have  disappeared  ftoxa  txv^' 
Wheat,  rye, ,  barley,   and   millet   are  produced,    t^ut 
oats ;  the    inhabitants   feed    their    horses   on   burlo)     - 
stead.     Chestnuts  form  an  important  article  of  food  • 
the  peasants  look  to  them,  with  the  milk  of  their  h-.    • 
as  a  sure  subsistence.     They  resort  in  summer  tL»  * 
woods  and  other  uncultivated  lands  to  obtain  pa.<tu- 
for  iheir  cattle  and  chestnuts  for  their  own  subSi>t,- 
at  these   times  they  make  little  sheds   for    thcTu^*  : 
to  lie  under.    Flax  is  grown  in  great  quantity:  a  o. 
linen   is  made   from  it.    Some  tobacco  is  ratsetl.     M 
honey  and  wax  are  produced :  the  honey  is  bitter,  a  : 
commemorated  by  the  Roman  poets. 

The  animals  of  Corsica  arc  much  the  same  as  t!<  •• 
surrounding  countries :   there  are  however  no  woU  cv 
few  venomous  animals.    The  horses  are  small,  but  \ 
reus;   they  resemble  the  TVclsh  ponies  or  the  HL! 
shelties.    The  asses  and  mules  are  also  small,  but  ui  • 
The  black  cattle  are  larger  in  proportion  than  the  hoi>c-  .  ' 
the  beef  is  lean  and  tough;  and  the  quantity  of  milk  -• 
Some  cheese  is  made,  but  little  butter;  oil  serxing.  .  ~    . 
Italy,  for  a  substitute.    Sheep  and  goats  are  numeroii-        r' 
mutton  is  excellent,  but  the  wool  is  coarse  an«l   1       « 
Game  is  abundant;  there  is  the  deer,  the  mufToli,  an        ^ 
mal  resembling  the  sheep  in  form,   but  with    the    -      J 
hairy,  and  fine-grained  like  that  of  the  deer,  and  ll f        A 
boar,  which  last  the  Corsicans  are  fond  of  hunting  :   i      J 
are  foxes,  which  are  very  destructive,  and  hares,  bm  lu        m 
bits.    Thcro  are  many  kinds  of  birds;  among  thcui     J 
eagle  and  the  vulture.  •  " 
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but   the   value,  of  tiiQ  iron  praduced  in   1^4  was  only 
36,325  fmnc^;  les^  copper,  and  silver  are  not^  at  present, 
worked;  there^  is. also  statuary  mairMe, .  jasi)^  porphyry, 
granite,  includ^^ng^thc  diorite  or  orbicular  granite,  Qf;\^hich 
handsome  vases  are  made,,  limestouei.for  buildiug,  talc>  and 
a^bestus.   Xhj  co^t  yields  jidl^ckj  whitQ,  and  red  cor^ ;  aiid* 
there  i^  abunA^n^  of  fish^  especially  th^  tunny  an4  the 
Sardinia.     There  are  large  bed^  of  oyaters,  ojT  which  ma^iy 
Eire  exported  to  Italv.    The  lakes  and  rivers  yield  fine  trouU. 
ind  eels,    (Maltei  3run;  Eaj^clopedie  MeihodigHe,;^  Bos- 
well,  Account  qf  CorsUa;  Benson»  Sketches  qf  Corsica.)  ^ 

There  is  qo  manufacture  in  the  island  carried  on  to  su.c^ 
m  exXent  as  to  demand  particular  notice:  some  coarse;. 
i^'ooUens  are  woveil*  but  finer  woollens .  a,re  impo^^ed ;  tb^ 
nauufacti^e  of  coarse  linen  has  been  already  notiged^ 
>(either  is  the  Qoxomeroja  of  Corsica  extensive ;  the.  in- 
:ernal  trade  of  the  natives  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  barter,: 
noney  a^  the  mediuni  of  traffic  is  nsctd  oiUy  in  the  towns : 
rents  ar^  paid  in  produce.  Indeed  the  capabilities  of  tb^ 
sland  have  not  been  developed;  nor  do  the  energies  of  the 
people  appear  to  have  been  called. forth  to  anv  extent,  ex<: 
rept  in  the  resistance  which  tbciy.made  to  the  oppressive* 
government  of  the  Genoese^  There  ace  good  harbours  at 
\jacciQ,  Calvi,  Porto  Vecchiob  and. Bonifacio,  and  a  small 
)ue  at  St.  Florent.  or  Fiorenzo.  The  harbour  of  Bastia  is 
idapted  only  for  small  vessels;  Qa^tia.  is  however  tl^. 
msieat  place  in  Corsica,  and  manufacture^of  soap,  wax, 
lud  lioueursarecarxied  on.  The  isUnd  is  wretcl^dly  off 
or  roads:  there  are  only  the  following  governinent  roads: 
Vom  Bastia  to  St.  Florent ;  from  Bastia  acro$s  the  island 
liruugh  Corte  to  Ajaccio ;  and  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
voodland,  for  the  transport  of  timber  for  the  navy ;  and 
hese  road9  are  of  the  third  or  lowest  class.  The  other 
uads  are  merely,  bye  roatds;  and  all  correspondence  is  con- 
rcyed  by  a  messexiger  on  foot  guarded  by  soldiery. 

The  Corsican  is  frugal,  but.  his  frugality  produces  little 
>thex  result,  tlutn  to  reconcile  him  to  the  privations  which 
lis  indolence  obliges  him  to  suffer.  The  peasant  labours 
ittle ;  the  listlesfiness  of  ^e  herdsman's^mployment  seems 
)referable  to  a  calling  which  would  render  more  exertion 
iccessafy ;  and  of  su^  labour  as  there  is  the  burden  is 
lirown  upon  the  women.  'The  Corsican  wife,'  says  Mr. 
lenson,  *  is  little  more  than  the  slave  and  drudge  of  her 
laughty  master.  He  rides  on  his  mule  while  she  paces  along 
it  Ins  side.  To  the  cultivation  of  the  plot  of  ground  that 
iur rounds,  his.hut  the  wifii  has  to  attend,  while  he  smokes 
lis  pipe  beneath  tbe  shady  chestnut,  or  roams  about  the 
nountains  with  his  gun  and  his.  dog.  But  with  this 
Ireadful. disparity  of  condition  between  the  husband  and 
vifu,  the  latter  is  seldom  cruelly  treated*  and  infidelity,  to 
lie  marriage  contnust  is  very  rare.  Children  do  not  meet 
vith  equal  attention  from  their  parei^ts;  the  sons  engross- 
ng  nearly  all  the  little  iNDoperty  possessed- by  the  family, 
vliilst  a  daiughter  has  notning  to  look  forward  to  in  leaving 
he  house  of  her.  father  but  to  become  the  slave  of  her. 
lusband.*  One  predominant  characteristic  of  the  islanders 
s  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge  which  divides  the  in- 
labitants.of  most  of  the  viUa^s  of  the  interior  intoiiostile 
>acties  or  tribes.  The  love  of  personal  independence  makes 
he  Corsican  prefer  to  be  the  executioner  of  vengeance  for 
lis  own  wrongs,  and  assassination  is  of  frequent  occur- 
ence. Robbery  is  also  common,  the  central  part  of  the 
sland  being'infested  with  brigands ;  and  the  freedom  wUh 
which  they  mingle  in  private  society  testifies  at  once  the 
ncfSctency  of  the  police  and  the  low  state  of  moral  feeling 
n  the  community.  Gendarmerie  and  troops  are  posted  in 
detachments  over  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
l«ese  outrages.  Against  the  gendarmerie  tbe  Corsican 
nandits  wa^e  perpetual  war;  yet  with  their  lawless  occupa- 
ion  the  bngands  sometimes  unite  a  courteous  demeanour,- 
ud  considerable  mcoal  feeling,  however  partisil  or,  mis^ 
lirected^  Rape  and  false  witness  arc  common  crimes 
jxM>ng  the  lowest  class ;  but  the  spirit  of  revenee  pervades 
U  classes,  even  the  wealthy  and  more  educated:  Perhaps 
he  state  of  GorsiGa  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
a}  mg  that,  except  with,  respect  to  the  crimes  of- rape  and 
alne  witness,  it  is  simihu:  to  tbe  state  of  the  Highlands  of 
>coUand  a  century  a^o.  It  should  in  justice  be  added  that 
he  Corsicaos  are  anxious  for  instruction ;  tbegentleman'who 
tad  the  direction  ofpublic  instruction  could  traverse  the  i^le 
n. perfect  safety.  The  French  government,  even  under  Na« 
H)l!6on,  himseua  Goisicaii»  seems  to- hare  done  little  for  ^ 


tl^.  subiit%K(ti»l.  improvevDbaat.  <3i  the  inhnb^lf^ts?.  Sq^BjUi 
institutions  exist  in  the  towns  for  tlie^adyai^cementof  llte^. 
rature  or  science  or.  the  ajrts;  but  there  is  little  toimp^pv^. 
the  moral  condition  orpromo.te  the  physical  comfort  <u,  th^, 
bulk  of  the  people.    The  dress  of  tne  peasantry  of  the  in- 
terior is  simple :  it  consists,  for  the  men,  of  a,short  jacket, 
breeches,  andgaiters,  all  of  chocolate-coloured, cloth;  a;i«i^, 
polluted  bla^k  velvet  cq),  or  a  coarse  woven  cap  of  the  satoc; 
colour  a^.the  rest  of  their  d^ess,  with  {lerhapsiLsort  of  cowl 
which  goes^over  the  head,  or  is  allowed  to  hang  at  the  back 
of  the  neck*    Ifiey  generally  carry  a  loaded  n^usk/^t,  and 
have  commonly  a  stiletto  concealed  about  them,  though; 
this.  is. prohibited  by  the.  French  authorities.    T^iere  aro^ 
few  peculiarities  in  the  dress  of  the  women :  those  i^  the . 
neighbourhood. of  Ajaccio  frequently  wear  a  large  round 
straw,  ha^  the  rest  of  t^eir  dress  being  little  more  than  a. 
shift. reaching,  just  bebw  the  knee:   those  near  Bastia 
ha^'o  tl^.head  cov^ed  with  a  sort  of  veil,  like,  the  Italian 

peasantry* 

Th^t village^  are  chiefly  built  on  ei^inences ;  the  houses, 
are  mere  huts  of  four  walls  covered  with  a  rude  roof,  and* 
many,  of  th^m  have  only. one  openinj^  serving  for  door,  win- 
dow, andcliimney.   Some  are  built  of  unwroughtstone,  and, 
hji^ve  a  second.story^  the  ascent  to  which  is  not  by  a  stair- 
c{^^  but  by  a  ladder,  as  in  an  English  hay<-lo{t<    The  fire, 
wh^  one  is  lifted;  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Hie  fur- 
niture consists  of  stopls>  benches^  and  tables  of  the  rudest 
construction.     Tliey  use  a  pine   stick  for  a  flambeau  or 
candle.    These  particulars  apply  only  to  the  villages  of  the 
interior. 

T|he  religion  is  Roman  Catholic;  The  f&te-*days  of  the 
patron  saints  of  the  villages  are  respectively  observed  with 
great  devotion;  a  very  imposing-  religions  festival  is  ob- 
served in  Rogation  week  in  most  of  the  viUages.  At  the 
saints*  festivals  the  Corsicans  arrange  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters,  and  other  family  matters,  and  talk  over  the 
politics  of  the  village  or  of  the  island.  They  aue  inquisi- 
tive, and  readily  enter  into  conversation  with  strangers, 
askkig  questions  of  them  as.  to  their  busiaess,  and  some- 
times inoxiiring  about  the  general  politics  of  Emrope. 

The  island  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Ajaecio,  the  bishop 
of  which  is  a  suf&ugan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  Aries,  and 
Vienne :  it  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Cour  Royale 
which  sits  at  Bastia ;  but  the  power  of  the  law  is  very 
imperfect.  It  forms  the  seventeenth  military  division,  of 
which  ^istia  is  the  head  quarters.  Corsica  sends  two 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

There  are  five  arrondissemenU*  or  sub-profectuses.  Bastia 
in  the  north  and  north-east,  population  in  1831,  60y20d; 
Calvi,  in  tbe  north-west,  population,  20,441 ;  Ajaccio^  in  the 
west,  population  46,235 ;  Oorte,in  the  east,  population  47,838 ; 
and  Sartene  in  the  south,  population  24,244.  The  arron- 
dissements  of  Ajaccio  and  Corte  extend  into  the  centre  of 
the  island,  which  is  divided  between  them,  the  common 
boundary  being  the  range  of  the  granite  mountains.  Tbe 
local  revenues  in  1633  were  236,571  fianes,  and  the  ex- 
pences  176,637  francs. 

Upon  the  first  division  of  France  into  departmental  Bastia 
was  it»  capital  of  Corsica ;  and  Bastia,  Oletta,  Ue-Ro^MM,  or 
IsolaRossa,  La  Porta  d*AmpugnBni,Gort^CervioQe,  Ajaccio^ 
Vico^  and  Tallano,  were  the  chief  places  of  arrondi&iements, 
or.  districts.  Subsequently  the  island  wcls  divided  into  the 
two  departments  of  Golo  in  the  north,  capital  Bastia,  and 
Calvi  and  Corte,  capitals  of  arrondusements ;  andLiamone 
in  the  south,  canital  Ajaccio,  and  VJeo  and  Sartenew  chief 
places  of  arrondissementSk  Upon  the  reunion  of  tbc^ie 
departments  Ajaccio  became  the  capital^  perhaps,  by  the 
ftcvourof  Napoleon,  whose  hirthrplace  it  was. 

AjacciQ  is  the  capital  of  the  departments  and  the  seat  of 
the  bishop's  see :  it  is  on  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island;  population  in .1832,  8929t:for  the  town, 
or  d53i  for.  the  whole  commune,  Bastia^  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  island,  isthaseatof^the  Cour  Royale*  and  tlie 
head  quarters  of  tfae.military  division:  population  in  1832 
9531.    [Ajaccio.    Bastia.] 

Cortej  the  capital  of  an  arrondissementf  and»  during  the 
short  period  of  Corsican  independence  the  seat  of  the  native 
government,  and  legislature,  is  on  the  road  from  Bastia  to 
Ajaccio,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  partly 
at  the  foot,  partly  on  the  declivity,  of  a  precipitous  mountain, 
which  is  crowned  by  a  castle  or  citaael.  This  rock  is  of 
green  micaceous  schistus,  and  rises  in  tbe  midst  of  ^a  valley 
which  is  surrounded  by  primitiyeCgraaita)  mountains.  Tfa« 
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^tfTvv  <*$c&^c:s2tMi  br  P^'c:  bsit  it  jc^eor?  to  be  no 
ju'c^vr  :&  «s.>dnsc«L  It  &>  BiecXiccMii  hc««v«r  in  the  *  Dir- 
t»*£2a.j<f  U7.:vyfSkf^  ie  ^  Fnane.*  bv  Ptmibccune;  pob- 
I:2^^>e^  n  IS;-!.  Wtr  arv  act  ivrnp  vbecber  AnythrTtg  bad 
^W3  i».*cif  rs  evca*f*^T3ecof  *'/  tbe  Vp«3«e*  left  brGeoeril 
re.  5,x  tS?  -jagacojc  ^f  bji>  aMmtrrnsea,  *nd  wb:<r^  it 

ttejc  Cor^.  Tbe  tnce  ci*  Cort>  vvcsscs  ody  m  agricul- 
titnZ  rp-^'is* :  iz-i^d  ir>  sirua2»?c  u:  tbe  xk^  of  boos- 
d  ar  5r:cx  tbe  coo^t*  w^c^:  inr  aiTviftase  or 
tTiszTT  jt*  :•"'  I'^d  SiiTiifmj'c,  pnfv'l^jiie  the  exteositia  of 
m"  citsaaifrw :  t^  ,^ii^  Rx^wvil"*  ecthicsasm  Wd  hnsoL  «»- 
i<iec:lT  t)  pr.^ccczce  th^  it  weld  *  iL2.dou]bsedlT  be  coe 

Ciivi  ^  -Q  %  ssEoll  p^!i:rsu!a  pr-jeetr:^  inr^  the  gulf  of 
CVrs^  wb:^:it  »  cc  tbe  ::crti^w*«s  sjtie  of  tae  2>Li!:aL  It  b 
a  <ajbll  :l'v?,  itrcez«ied  by  i  i^rtrvss:  bet  the  feiir^?«p  or 
iv^^i  s  cs-Td^'e  :£*  S:{c..r^  i  ccc^i'ienbCe  IleeC  Tbe  rofo-  ) 
fci^'C  by  lio  reCun  pcvMu-js  w  ;r:.t;  cf  tSJi  (t»«  beLie^fe 
VBX<i^.*  Ji  '>i*j    vas  *.'i  f*c  rhe  ovcssu-ze.  ' 

Sar!»?re  s  :z^  t^  «cc"i  r%irt  cr*  tie  i5i:i2xi>  a  few  mijes 
ir*ii:i  i  ir^ccs  lie  x*^'  •£'  V^  zil-\x  xr^i  xS:*j:  two  or  thr<>* 
ax^es  2r,Ta.  li*;  t:^  ,»r  ^c'-.'-i  ^Az.k  j^tbe  nT«"Y4liz..nx  Tbe 
jccitarrnjtt  ji  !>r*  ▼»  [^li  Ir  tbf  trv2»  jc  iriJ  iSi;r  the 
^Qi.'ie  ^jinanze. 

^crhjL-Ttr.  ^  niif  irrrC'tissswnezt  if  Sortifire-  21  7a  dw 
jt  3»rc-3Xt-.«>i..  "wiii-ti  ^'mrxdj  Crr^.'a  m   tie  scatai 


of  tbe  doef  pradacU  o* 
the  island  at  that  tiBKL  TheHiMMni  jwnMJed  twp  coloniey 
boCh  on  the  east  coast:  Mariana,  at  the  movthofthe  Gt:*.-.i, 
founded  by  Maniiii.  and  Alefia,  at  the  aMiith  of  the  Tav:- 
smxw,  by  tbe  Dictat<>r  SyOa.  TbeRoHHUtf  VKd  the  iaiaii  i 
as  a  piaee  of  banishment.  Scikeca  vas  meat  to  it  as  ^l 
exik.  On  the  djvnMl  of  thelTi—iH  capKe  Gbriiea  caiut. 
into  the  baods  of  the  Vaadalih  and  mtiirqiM  ullj  of  th-* 
Goths;  bat  the  scrtcaBet  of  Beliiafii  fiimd  tiftem  ti 
abandon  tbe  ialand,  wbieh  vas  thea  iadiided  m  the  tx- 
airhate  of  RaTenca^  a  dependeacy  of  the  Saaterm  Kzn{>>r^ 
Karty  in  die  eighth  rentuxy,  the  Saraeea^  then  laasten 
Spain,  posseted  tbesKseirvs  of  Conica ;  but  the  dedixke  >.: 
their  po wr  and  tbe  attacks  of  the  kin^i  of  France  aj.  i 
Aza^xx,  and  itltimatehr  of  the  Pope»  kd  them  to  ahac  J<  *i 
the  tttand.  vh»*h  became  the  snbjectof  eontcntiaa  bet«t:< 
papal   see 
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'?tfc?c-i,  jn  *;ie  ■n«m-^:r--*c  -unf  if  -_iif  >Ca::«i.  :ci   tbe  biy  ct' 
>w  5*  r-^';  -lae  ti  -ne  Tn;»u:i  ic  "rse  j.~le  r.'t^c  C:^^ 

>  5^  X  i2iT»  *^Ta«  "t'  •▼^  ■▼•♦"ii  X  snuJ.  7a_-^'«2r     TS»  7*."—^- 

"»ii».T»  a-  a— 'un  1-:  ~^r»  in  itn^' J*"      T'ltir^  2?  .t  iie  2e«^i- 

>  i-^-'X  X    t*k'i  in!Te.  Ti'nn '-aim'»i"i  i*  ne  C*»fv.vTt»  xs 

■__ -,    ^^  ^     -■'^— »•-:_   na  x  rrr.-.'      *;   irrrT:  i^-x'.:r.     C«fr- 

■^^     :— r     .  -     •     r     ^.r-rr=.    s    =    ii^^  l^'tis.  inirer  t^e 

._^.-'   *::^    —r-*   "»»*"-    "^'^■'  ''^-i-*  j:»t    :-i^:r^a.  ir?c  '*>r 

^^  »■—  ^.^       ^vv  ^j^^S         *i^£  *  . ^'' -  &         ^  1  A ■    afc  .*>»  a^S*L^V  »  ^^L.  m^.m 

...      .— .  ^      ^•»--''*'     ^'  r-*-s     1    ^^^-ras-    mr   "»•    r«»^ 

mm  f       --"-    ".  f       -^      *.-si     "ir-C      I      St  Z -^TStzSlJUS^ 
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The  Geri  :ese,  who  at  kn^  cnohed  the  maiilime  povtr 
of  P^sa.  XT. 'I  suececvkd  in  p^mrjiing  tK^^^^lufy  of  Com  ^ 
ctiTerceti  ::  wi;h  a  rod  of  iron  for  ae<f«nl  eentBEiea.  Ir 
li53  the  French,  nn^kr  the  Marqssf  de  Thensea^  a&>isu . 
by  some  mxlcootent  Gnrwans.  and  fspported  by  a  (^  •  1 
ssdenble  Turkish  lkct»  atfiempced  taeoo^as  tW  isJAr>-', 
and  met  at  tiist  with  sreat  iagi:tw^  sobdioa^  all  the  .<  -. 
except  Bx>£ia  and  CUtl  :  bat  the  f'^^'^y  iradrr  the  c.  n:- 

mxni  ef  Lhe  Y^pteiaa  AndrevDaca.  and  soppdrtad  hr  the  e:=- 
pefvr  Chxries  V«  at  kn^th rti.oi<<aed  the  sLuai;  aad  th  >..  . 
tbey  bxd  by  treaty  granted  manr  hiMnrniriri  and  privilr:  ^'> 

ti  tbe  iLxn^r^s^  they  j<xmi  ressmed  their  oppecBive  c^}-.  r^ 
of  i'^Tifr&Lsec:.  A  nrrcic  soon  took  piaee  Cia.  15M)  uc  * 
Si^pjero  de  B»«gie*:»'a  or  Olnamx  v&o  bad  iaati^ated  t^- 
FrecLcii  m  tbeir  anjempc  to  wnest  the  slaad  flo^  the  &  - 
cceise:  bvi:  he  wis  aaKUEzared  =1  li<T,  aad  ^e  r«%  i 
•;*it;tled  aiiortfy  lAfr.  T!te  ccpceasaoea  of 
cxzie  x±«;r  ti-:?  £Tva^r 
rescrx'ojcs  -JS-rir^ed  by  tfieoL.  ^iieckad 

t!!e  res'iin.'e*  ^t  tie  s^xiti :  w^le  the  t:i*«=uau  1  u 

wf*:!:*  2iLi:i-ier5  tlicciaei'^^fSwwi.oa  jid  to  euctisttal  a$>^>^  - 
x::»>c&N.  pcvTvcTsd  ;bex  sji.tmx  i:c  vst*  1^3nIC«:o  giKid  : 
leicxl  i*^ti.:r"a«  cccv^rted  tj.tia^  kkii5S« 

r..rca:ice*  ui'j  ^jcnfs.  ic  r.cJsca.'i*;!!,  ^ ,-,-,    i_ 

>;l2C>  Xi^  tie  Tr.oe  21  I2e  ^ifecL»ier*>  eseape.     la   l*r^  t 
Geci'e^je  sete^i  iiere  a  ;\:ii.r:T  :i  Mx^icceGrccka^  "wh*-  * 
l^f^i  r-CT  tiie  -Tcresssa-cs  :c  Likiir  TiriLsb  e^ooaT^rsrs :  t: 
>f>of.i«Li  :c>  -jc^  ^*»,c:-:iii*  xl  jr  sko;  AJocviai^      Bcr'^  • 
tbese  ^ct'ers  xni  tae  aon-nis  ir?as  veaSfasM^  an!  fr 
x.-^se ;  XT'!  w^*T  tie  ^^Lxmi  ic  ji^si  revj«ei 

I1  I  ri*4  tie  y'i^C'«aD:ciervc  r:!<vna>ns  ixo^  aat.    A 
ccr.ev;;*r  seu^^i  ^ccme  ^'  tie  ^^.v^  :£  a  auor  aa^^m  -^ 
%*I*a^  of  l^*rzA  'seor  Ccrae.  ±c  tfte  vmiatt  c^"  ta-^^^f 
fr.»ttt  ier*  xatou:i"uitf  to  xS:iis  iTv-««>c«e 
renroRscrxnve*  jc  rxe  3tf!Lric^.'«r^  ireW  firth 
tie  A?L\'v*f-T.  ind  tie*",  xrr'uiiiil  ly  is  cuajdacc 
x^x«  v^'il  $r.*ces^     Pitf  Genoese  sens  Cuofs  to   coeil 
.-vcLTzi^ai^aw  x:i»i  the  3ar>R>s  astsemiied  to 
-y«"it   Sx-iTJe  «^ierC  lai  tie 

ivni'i  ti.^«f  -»<'  tiett  Aro-T^^iaHi*  Ajiii;^^  vcccm^x  a  n 
l^^iC   v»  aii.Tu  a  3XJJL   iC  xsss-  ea;^'^x:«*d   arxaa    b^zt 

luroi  It  tbu-'X  tiZfim'Tt  jtt  -ae  iasc^e. 
i.-Nt  V9  iH'>i.'j3S  tie  re^'n  >irs  5«  t.n;ir  «r^r» 
i'^ii'nr  t3es*p  ^nr^^xdSc'.ea'i.  xjce^  xi  tbe 
VI.  '•^>»i  Hfiic  i>c  jx  I^::  X  ^malL  awiy  jf 
"♦r'»u<i  n^iaiL-u'ixt'if^  xaii  '.^ett  x  nn£!»  jm^ 
»c  ^  r^.*!n  x*px  '*.:?*  '  ^yi  %.  w-jn.-x.  cucn^-^ed 

j{  -n'rtf.  ^•vnt  "v  t^en^m  a&  "nn^nt^^fak.  xad  tie 
nx'*v  Tuc  livnt  a.'  ivxr:i  wJi  taif  ema^rrr** 
Oe  JI  viSf\*.*«*ce  -•<   ".i*t  P*Tn:«  it*  W 
?^X2Ce4f*r  7f  Sawn      Phr  G«rfT«M9ir  v^utted 
n  "  ^*  •ie  w*',!"  V»?itjf  iuc  loew  r  ra*  G 
jt«r  *itf««»i»fi>  O  aJV«v  "lie  ici^  itte  ji 
XAi  "vrirn^  to  ^M  >aL3ti.  xovi  vj-^BLTon*  ^dIl 

Vi  •••e  ^^f^r  : "  W  'tier*  rvmr  x  'yviae 
iaiC  *•.*«»  r'Ai.Kk    ii'Uaa  '^ta  xr^ery 
r^-kj^HiC   <>^  toi*inr«.  jnu  jrnsroi^  t 
'ftfT^T.  -n:*!.'^   irs^^'a   n  toe  r*xHt»a 

ir 
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Yc —  3  *^  ui   :  u.  «.  u.  .".T.ostf  ^  JU^^Az^  mlk)  lia^  '-  1^20.    H^  vwtory.ei|aU«lQoi<es  Ig  r  {jjiim  icon  of  t^- 
«...    —       -   .^       .^  .^     a    Uw  :^u^'I  ;•:  ChJ'cscI.    Ad«   ueighbouruigt^nritori^withtl^aHiiUaAeof  Ui»Ilsacai&!.% 

4j  Nij  Ji.i-i  I.-  Vlua  .  toattoch  10,00amoraof  tbeI^tohit0e^^iccbtaMt•ckMe\.• 
1.  X:.:«  ^2$  iuieu-    ag&in  &U  months  after  hUrotrcn^ax^  A. Ui^tak^  it  tbe  l?ti-   ' 
:.  ^t.^^rx^e  of  his.  August,  1521,  after  seventy -t>V«  day^  of  fii^caapl  saIim- 
i. -i*  .       ^    ..  ^t  L  u — L-.-t  .*.  ^  .~i£s;«  ^~ I  iIjc  ucHT^^s- J  daily  fighting.  The  nativti&oU9e^%ore^Bdl^^  ■ 

.^iiUTs  la  the    again,  and  again  they  yielded  tft  sm^erior>di'>cip^inej  thw^4.  • 

on  no  occasion  did  native  Aoj^faricgnft  so  Ivniv^ly  <^yt 


4^    Om   i«7i..Ti.w:fc  ««?w:rTS  iu  order  to 


European. troops.    Thu^  a  daring  adv«^|iir«ir»   tw^i^^ 


I.    .«.  ^    :..  r  -te>*,^. ^'1.  'v.u.  ~..ik£  v.-Ci^r^  vhivh  uords    and  treated  hy  hL&  country^eiiv  a«^  a  reh^i,  aft^  a  l>iu>  ^  * 
I  ...    r  .    c^-iv-i^^.     I.   1^1  "UtL^:  ic —  Tt-iv-C  rtes  dis- ,  struggle,  gained  po«6ci»siop  of ,  a  oountry  wIiigJx  far  lu-  » 
i^.«u.  «—.  z-\.^.^  --■^  .ft.  Ia:^  ziti'Z.  i^  ix.r^^:^  2J11  the  havoc  j  than  three  centuries  formed,  one  of.  tU^  brightest  Si^^i^ 
r  ..    i:*-   4.jr::u*.  .i.  ^^^isf  x:  L  l.>rL.»rct:  of  can-  ,  the  Castilian  crown.    The  atroc^if^.  of  Qoft^  Ka\e  U- 

szm.  *^  ::«.  "..T-^-i.  Iirloza^  W^Ufihe  ^rouiid, ,  the  subject  of  much  declamation,  bu^  he  W|h^  a  ag^dicr 
^u  «.!  •  .  .1^'  -•  vi»  L.f^^:  lo  s;J^iie  tl^ur    profc<;>ion,  and  while  the  Inqui»itiQD  buriitJewa  and  P:.- 

I  te^lauts  in  Spain,  Hq.  could  leam  fiosA  i^>  ciiapUii<»  : 
c  I  a^  T*r:cr>esAi:)  tie  capital,    other  or  hette^  i^^ans.of  converting  h^tben^.ltftaA   h\    ;. 
^  .^  :  .1^;.  .t  '  ----  --  -  ^  XVtj  Crur,  and    and  the  swcvrd. 

..  1^^  ial  ^^  lojT,;  i  7.^  .1  Vc'^^uv-x,  vho,  in  j      Indignant  at  the  ingiatitHdft  of  Chwlea,  V^  w)^  li»:t.r«. . 
-.:•»    '-i:;*!-;.  ^.^i-  "w^rfi   '^  r^-i  i\-*ijiess  to  :  to  his  enemies,  Cortes  returned  to ^pain. in  fMfi  tofac«     - 
T--.  :.     l^is.    ^...^irL  ^^^   ^1^    *.:    Tcvc^ci^t   all   £u-ther  i  accusers.    He  was  received,  with  mych .  r^gwy-lj  aad  *i  ■>  •■ 
^r>.:;^:*.i^  ..i^^  i^-^^iui.  Ljii.i3£  j^i.^.  vci^  bj^ving  them  ^  Marquis  of  the  rich  valle  de  Oajafp.  htii^in.  Ip^  Lu  1  .• 
;.      .^^  '  -.^'i    L  -..I.  ^  "-i-i^  n.  ^^.-.i.  iii  ihe  cvinquest  j  return  to  Mexico  divested  of  civjlp^wer, 
....  »_'    ..lu  r-.  n  T^  -J.  bi  2^.^  u..^::  i.p  with  hiiu^elf,  >      Being  anxious,  after  his.  i^ilitap'.e^M^ts.  to,  ^Kl«:r.(l  . 

^  a_'  ..^'-.n!..!.  -  Wa  MS.  ..^  r..^>tt  w  'u.^^r^rs.    C-v.'rt^  inoxeovcr,    fame  by  maritime  discovery,  particularly  iti  tb^  o|i«riAi'«.  ■  • 
j^  ^  ..  I    :^  -.^   iM.  ,   .u:»  ^Zm,  w«tc  n^pu^'iki  c.f  tlie  Mexi-    a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paiuikt  hfs  &ited  <    •    ' 
'j^  --  wi.    !Zi»-  -.u.  »I/-t  .j'  Ze^_;*  »w-s.  ii^pil.ced  his  a.-^i^t-  ,  his  own  expense  different  expeditions,  (yif^.of,  whit U  a  ^  .- 
....  t.  i^4..  .uj-iL.-w^«.   -  -1  v.'l  ^.v^.  :i<  hiA  2uu  IndiuiiS    verod  Calilornia  in  153^,  and  he  h^nselfeoasted  ive;^  y** 

I.   '..-!'  T...-  .11-.  ii  -1^1- -a:.-*:  icT.iae  in  a  cuuntry  where    both  sides  of  the  gulf  of  tliat  nam^  tfaueu  called  the  Scu   . 
:...-«      V     ;^  ^i:.  v-c*t  ^.l*.  u.^^    On  aniviag  at  the  con-  ^  Carles.     He  returned  to  Spain  in.l54CV,  w^^en.^  wr^  t 
u^  -  .'   ^iM.  T-M-^-ri  -*.ii»,  ^-r-fc3  -i3  --.u.cie'i  by  thciu,  under    ccived  by  Charles  y.  with  cold  civility,  andhy  iMaiaKi-^'    » 
•*w.-  .  .* -1   3    1  »  j^as.£^'^  Uit  fr*ci.C5i..p  of  the  Me>jc;*ns,    with    insolent    neglect.      He    accompanied    ho^^t^^er    . 
.--  J  *..  ..^  -_-  It  -:^:i-«*:  i-:ii;€r  aik  Lr.rr^oieslautrhier,  ,  princcin  1541  as  a  volunteer  in  the  disastrous,  expedi*.    . 

•-.  ««  j:    -nt-ii.  .f.-i*!*'-  "-*c  c* ::*^ -^r.-ra.    W'*ih  tbL»  reinforce-  j  to  Algiers,  and  his  advice,  had  it; been  listened, to,  w.. .  . 

u.  -^   ^  —^-^  rvwUc^i  •J',  wn^jy  ci*  ihe  Cbolulans,  who, '  have  saved  the  Spanish  arms  f rom  disgrace,  and  dcL^f  . 
u-  ^   '^^   x--.--^» :  •.  <CjtrL>e»  if  Lis  r-ew  auxiin-ries,  refu>ed    Europe  three  ceuturies  earlier  from  maritime  barbae.  ■  ■- 
*•»  ».---.  --ti:-   '.y.  *.— -u  L..>  c»:Tcf  Caclula.    However,  in    Envied  and  ill  requited  by  the  court,  Cortes  withdraw  i.  .. 
»  ./'«*i,'fc  -^   K-.iWi»:=k*  inj-L-ctjon,  tht-y  received  the  :  it,  leaving  sycophants  and  detracxor^  to  reap  the  fr*./*   . 
^  .^  i-  ^_    ^  „:  :ijc  bij^c  tiE^e  ijcmed  a  plot  against  them.  ,  his  labours  and  his  pcnius.     He  died  however  ia  arti*.. 
C  "•^-e.  i--/  -V  ;i*.iH^  :i-c.r  Uear.  hery ,  destroyed  COUU  of  them  '  near  Seville,  the  2nd  of  December,  1 547,  ia  the  63ra    .   ■ 
\    ^.  .T  -lA  ^^•*  '-i  a  wLiiT-t  soldier.    The  ^ierplexity  of  the  ,  of  his  age.     The  destruction  of  his  lleet  at  Vera  Crui»  v    . 
y.i^jii  <■.._:.•  u*  u  -Tv^^btd  with  the  boldnos  of  the  in- »  the  object  of  compelling  his  followers,  to  conq^i^r  or  «..-- 
!•-«*.* V  i»i.^  wej-c  Low  regarded  as  those  drwendants  of  j  his  fearleas  entry  into  Mexico—the  still  bolder  s^ix*-.. 
1:^  ».•—  de»t*/^  bj  f.rophciic  tradition  to  come  from  the  ■  Montezuma  in  his  own  palace— liis  defeat  of  K«rw-a«i2  -  •■  • 
♦-t*   >'^  k-*,vsrrt  the  Az**i^  empire.    Accor«]inj;ly,  on  the    victory  of  Otumba — and  his  magnanimity  in  the  sii^t 
>*i,  'J  N '-••«:;.•  j'^F  i'jl'^f  1  her  were  receive*!  at  Tenochtiilau,  j  Mexico,  are  deefls  almost  unimralleled,   and    oiore    .  -w 
!-.t  ik*:vj"-^u  *i.f..iii*  aA   TAaU^,  or  di\iiiitics.     Soon  after,  j  romance  than  reality. 

Ju!v  •.'.*?.  ti.  U4.  X  -aa*  Ti^vie  by  tiie  nai.ves  actiijg  under  j      R«  bertson  has  estimated  the  character  of  Cortes  at  \    ; 
^j^.  -  -'-•.•'«,  ->  ;.  Vera  Cr».x,  Lr^  the  heaxl  of  a  prisoner    as  hi.'hly  as  his  own  c*Hintr>meu  Bernal  Diax  del  Cv*.  . 
^  J^  r^.T**-:  't  •r.-r.if-.'*  •rj'.i-^ii  ti^;  coLntry  up  to  the  c /urt,  ^  Gomaia,  Herrei-a,   Solis,   Lorenzaiia   (wIiq   publtolK^. 

^  ..^ ^*.  ♦  v,  .i^;-:^',.'^i.*tT  t.t  the  Sp;.ruaiJi.     Cortes,  on  ^  1770,  a  Hislor>- of  New  Spain,  founded  on  the  ouly  writ.;.. « 

>-^ '  •  '^^  :1J  '/a  ;^.r..  r-^jr^  o2  the  f-mperor  Muteczuma,  ,  of  Cortes  which  consist  of  four  letters  to  Charles  V.>,  -  . . 

"'V,'  VzT- t.*  V,  r.>  '« .irtc-r»,  allb'.'Jt'ii  bt  a>5eried  bis  inno-  j  Trueba. 

#>'•  >  <    ^  '  ^'  :•<  *J^  'i''  -'•«'  'ip  * J^e  ''^•^  a^'5,Te**or.  But  Cor-  |      CO'RTES,  the  name  of  the  assembly  of  rep 

•*-/-  ""^'  ^  •  V  il*r>  If  A  *i^u  of  thi»  oliicer  and  five  olUcen  |  of  the  Sjanijdi  nation.    Thtsc  assemblies  hav( 


kti 
e  been 


..^r,    r      r/urr^t  aLve  in  f*ont  of  the  imperial  .  ously  constituted  in  different  ages, and  in  the <Uffe«iOt  k. 


u   ^ 


V  "  ^_^  fi.;.^.*  ^':t.k*^  and  throw  down  the  .  generally  at  Toledo;   they  consiMed  chiefly  of  ihe  d 
'    *   '/J'  /  .  -  '♦^n^^^,  -^y.ii  pr»*.w*  ax-d  people  n  ^e  in  !  Taries  of  the  cburdi,  and  we*  c  called  counciU.     Af.t;r  ■  ..• 
'."'  *    '  ■"'  V\   ':    uL  ^i-.et.     A:uT  \u^  provucatioii,  the  *  cidiiii^  all  que:,lions  of  chiuch  discipline,  they  ouuc-.r.. 
'  ',    'V'-'J-   /v*--'*/i    tc/  ex'^'el   the    fikaniards  and    themstivcs  uiib  tcmjwral  all  airs,  and  in  this  sta^  ^j  ;.. 

",        *   '     'l'"^        a  f /*'v;-*.T,   Leuiii4?d  the  tone  of  a  '  discussion  the  lay  lords  or  l«irons  took  an  active  pan,  «    . 

'  '.  ^'.     "^ '."  r^.;  (   .Vt/-^*  to' d*  part.  I  the  king  prc^nitcd  his  requt-sts.     In  the  acU  of  the  rou 

'•  ."    ^      *"./ ' , '   '    /y>    J  i  ,  J,  of  Mca,ro,  wl>en  the  danger  .  of  Llou,  a.u.  10i:u,  clu  vi^  ilie  traasition  from  eceU^ia^: 


/ 


/    •>  •  i-M>i*  .*»  -i'i-  '^•^'^^  "^  Iwrrcmcn,  ^  to  temporal  afiai:^  is  clearly  jK^inted  out;— *  Judicato  <  «  . 
/  ^..    /  *;;-.;*.  ax-'i  'O-  pi<--<'<-'«  ^^  artillery,  ■  ecdesia)  judicio,  adcptaquc  jusiitio,  agatur   cau&a    n.^.., 
^.  .^. .    /.    ' y ^    ••'ij-ii^z    b)    Vfclaaquez    dein<le  populurum.*    In  the  acts  of  the  cuuncil  oi  Jj. 

'o^^'-l*'^  .    '    '^  ^'*' ••  r*.or^j*.-  fn.m  his  J  lu63,  we  find  that  sc\eral  poaits  of  di»ciphnemct«  rvu'n^/. 

)    '  J.J    f^. 't_„'i^'l   Mor/'.z^ma  •  with  the  couseut  of  the  nobles  and  prelates;*  aud  ihv:  ?.> 

/    .    \  /Y^',-,M,     i^-avx'*^  btrij  ai.d  natures  are  iboic  of  the  kinc,  the  infantes,  niike  bailie    - 

^    "^'.Z y^    ,.^  />  /..   's'v;,.  ^*"*  '->'/  l^*'  three  abbois,  and  three  ma^^iatcs;  but  it  is  added  ia  a  i    • 

''     '       ,    /.  *   ;  -*/»4  /,  ^*  *'.'*'-•''.'"  »•-»  that  *  all  the  oihtr  majjnatcs  hail  subscribed  ta  the   >^. 

y*'.    ,    t;,]t.'^  t.  'u  ^.»  .-'..',  ai'd  acts.'     li  i»  r.jw  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  that  m* 

,      p  .<!  0   *  0  W'.A/'  ',  *»^  "'  ^'**^  and  down  to  ihe  cinl  of  the  twelAh  century,  there  ^3l>  '  o 

>      -  "/ '    #>  '*'  "'•'•'  '^  ^"*  ^'^•''•-^  pjpuiar  repreitniaiion  from  the  town»  t»r  commoas  of  C.  .- 

..',  %  '>   i^r^i*  ',;.*!. 't,  lii-  end  Lc-on  in  th^se  a->emblies.    (Marina,  Teanu  d^    /  . 

J/'      J'J'     ,    .     ;  ;^  r-  e^")  if»  O^rUk;  ^inyKiiyi^  liUvdre  dei  Cortes;  Dunham,  Hj*.      , 

W      7    .,    »     '/  «*  ^/   ti.*  f]f  Sfiiin  ar.d  P>>rtu£a:.)  The  people  are  said  ta  have  ck*  .^• 
i  /       /    '/-*  ■/♦♦'-*   »-•'*'  ti.«\  ,  .ir>»u.;i>  aUtiided  ihtse  national  councils,  on  SQUka  sok*    ■ 

^ '  '-' !  /*/f^/^^  v# '•. ./.,./*,  J  w  '^^  w^ca*;.us,  as  m  the  councU  held atXokdo ia^iWahut  uZly 


/  • ' 


^  * 


(i6tt 
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o6r 


«8  sp^^^^"^^  '^vHiMflies,  *'tD  'Me,  ^  'hear,  and  %  *J)raise 
'  God.*  ]^  degrees,  as 'the  towns  i^e  into  im]jortance,  and 
obtained  local  ftrerbs,  or  charten,  from  the  tangs  for  their 
own  security,  or  fbrntod  ihemseltes  into  fimternities  for 
their  mutual  proteetioh  u^nst  the  Moors  or  against  the 
violence  of  their  own  nobles,  sbttie  of  them  obtained  ^t  last 
the  privilege  of  sending  deputies  to  the  national  councils, 
which  xfere  now  styled  cortes,  because,  according  'to  Bome 
etymologists,  fhdywere  held  at  the  place  where  the  king 
had  his  court  The  cortes  held  at  Salamanca  by  Ferdi- 
nandH.,  ih  il7«,  consisted*  only  of  the  nobility  and  clergy; 
hut  at  the  cortes  of  Leon,  a-d.  1188,  we  first  hear  that 
there  weite'presentdeputies  *  of  towns  chosen  by  lot ;'  and 
in  the  satne'tear  the  cortes  of  Castile  assembled  at  Burgos, 
where' deputm -from  about  fifty  towns' or  villages,  the  names 
of  which  Are  mentioned,  were  present.  How  these  places 
came  to  obfain  this  privilege  is  not  known,  although  it  Is 
prohal)le'that  it  was  hy  the 'king's  writ  or  by  charter.  The 
cortes  were  hen6^iorth  composed  of  tfiree  estamentos  or 
states,  clerrfy,  lords, ^nd-procuradoros,  or  deputies  from  the 
enfranchised  tolwis,  forming  together  one  chamber,  but 
voting  as'separtito  states.  It  was  a  standing  rule  that 
general  laws  must  have  in  their  ftivour  the  majority  of  each 
estamento.  Thfs  was  the  principle  of  the  cortes  of  the 
united 'kingdom  df  CastiVe  and  Leon.  The  same  principle 
existed  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon;  only  there  the  cortes 
were  composed  of  four  brazes  or  states,  namely,  the  pre- 
lates, including^  the  commanders  of  the  military' orders,  the 
ricos  hombres,'dr  barorts,  the  infenzones,  or  caballeros,  who 
held  their  e^tdties  of  the^great  barons,  and  lastly,  the  iini- 
▼ersldftdes,  6r  dt^utks  of  the  royal  towns.  These  last  are 
first  mentioned  W  (he  cortes  of  Monzon,  in  1131,  The 
tb\vns  and  'hordilghsin  Aragon  which  returned  deputies 
were  thirty^OMc ;  hut'ihe -iiumber  of  deputies  returned  by 
each  is  not  deflned'by  the  'historians,  any  more  than  those 
for  the cdrt^ 6f*Chstile.  We flndthc same  town  returning 
Sometimes -a  greatier,  sometimes  a  smaller  number,  and  at 
other  times  none  ^t  all,  and  a  small  town  or  village  sending 
more  depntl^  than  a  large  one ;  ^yhile  many  considerable 
towns  ttd[ver'tetUmed  any,  independently  of  the  seignorial 
towns,  Vhich  of  cOuAe  had  no  representative  pr^^ilege. 
How  all  this  was  made  to  agfeewith  the  manner  of  voting, 
in  order  to  'ascertain  the  opinion  of  thb  majority,  is  not 
clearly  stated.  Under  thfe  head  Aiiagon  the  reader  will 
find  an  accoiitJtof  the  peculiar  institntionsofthatkingdom, 
which  hateb^en  much  extolled  by  some  writers,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  better  defined  than  ihoio  of  Castile,  as 
the  Aragonese,  with  thc'cxception  of  tihe  peasant  serfe  of 
the  nobility,*  certainly  eriioyed  a  greater  shafe  of  individual 
liberty  than  the  test  of  the  'Peninsula. 

In  Castile,  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
popular  estamento  made  rapid  strides  towards  increasing 
its  influonee,  being  favoured  in  this  by  some  kings  or 
pretenders  to  the* crown,  such  as  SanchoTV.  and  Enrique 
II.,  or  taking  advantage  of  dispnted 'successions  and  stormy 
minoriHes,  to  obtain  ttom  one  of  the  contending  parties  an 
extension  of  their  privfleges.  In  1-295  "the  deputies  of 
thtrty-t\w>  tot^sand  boroughs  of  'Castile  and  Leon  assem- 
bled at  Valladolid,  and  entered  Into  a  confeileracy  to  defend 
their  mutual  i^hts  against  hoth' the  crown  and  the  nobles. 
Among  Many  other  resolutions,  one  was,  that  each  of  the 
thirty-two  *c6nstituencies  should  send  two  deputies  every 
two  yesrs^  fioeet  about  Pentecost  at  Leon  or  some  other 
place,  in  Oi^er  to  enforce  the  observance  of  their  stipula 
ttoi)s.  In  i919,  duritig,the  frightftil  conftision  which  at- 
tended the 'tnfnority  of  Alonso.XI.,  we  find  another  con- 
ffederady  bett^eiJoHhe  hbblA  and  the  procuradores  of  100 
communities,  witha  Similar  clause  as  to  deputies  meeting 
once  or  twfce  dv«iry  year.  These  meetings  of  deputies  for 
spcciid  purposes  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  gene- 
ral cortes  bf  the  kingdoiti,  Which  were  always  convok^  by 
the  "king,  though  at  Ub  fixed  times.  Enrique  II.  having 
revolted  asainst  his  brother  Pedro  the  Cruel,  courted  the 
support  of  the  muttioipfel  towns,  which  at  the  cortes  of 
1367  demanded  the  adtnission  de  jure  of  twelve  deputies 
into  the  royal  council,  which  had  till  then  consisted  of 
hereditary* nobles  ^nd  ^relates,  with  occasionally  some  civi- 
lian called  in  by  the  king.  Enrique  promised  to  comply 
with  their  fequOst;  hut 'his  hrdther's  death  hanng  insured 
his  seat  On  the  throne,  he  -evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise byereathig  an  Audlencia  real,  dr  high  court  of  appeal, 
coosisting  Of  prelates  and  civflians,  and  k  criminal  court  of 
eight  mlc&ldes,  oboseh  from  diflbi^t  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom,   ^uastt  ^^lirhD  lUoe^eded  b\ta,  ^fler  the  ^oas  of  t& 


bjattle  of  AljUharrbta,  created  a  new  council  in  1385,  con' 
sisting  of  four  bishops,  four  nobles,  and  four  citizens,  with 
extensit'e  executive  powers.  The  towns  next  solicited  the 
dismissal  of  thebisnbps  and  nobles  from  the  council,  in 
order  that'it  should  consist  entirely  of  citizens ;  hut  Juan 
rejected  the  demand.  Tbejr  also  contrived  at  times  to  ex- 
clude the  priviliBged  orders  *from  the  cortes.  Marina  says 
that  the  privileged  orders  themselves  having  lost  much  of 
their  mfiuence,  abstained  from  attending  the  cortes;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  although  money  might  be  voted  without 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  exempt  from 
taxation,  the  third  estate  alone  paying  all  direct  taxes,  yet 
nothing  else  of  importance  could  be  decided  without  their 
conc\irrence.  Although  members  of  (he  privileged  orders 
should  not  attend,  they  might  be  represented  by  proxy,  as 
was  the  case  in  Aragon.  Besides,  the  cortes  were  "not  aH 
of  one  sort;  there  werie  general  or  solemn  cortes,  and  espe- 
cial cortes  for  some  particular  purpose.  Jiian  appointed 
by  his  testament  six  prelate^  and  nobles  as  guardians  of 
his  infant  son  Enrique  III.,  who  were  not,  however,  to  de- 
cide in  any  important  affair  without  the  concurrence  of  six 
deputies,  one  bom^  each  of  the  cities  of  Burgos,  Toledo^ 
Leon,  "Seville,  Cordova,  and  Murcia.  *  The  fourteenth 
century  seems  to  have  been  the  brightest  period  of  popu- 
lar or  more  properly  municipal  representation  in  Hpain. 
The  cortes  were  frequent,  and  the  subject  of  their  delibe- 
rations of  the  most  important  nature.  But  Spain  had  never 
a  definite  representation ;  to  no  meeting  of  this  period  did 
aU  or  half  the  great  towns  send  deputies;  and  those  which 
did'rieturn  them  appear  to  have  observed  little  proportion 
in  the  numbers.  Tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  two  should 
he  tetUrned  from  each ;  yet  in  the  cortes  of  Madrid,  in 
1390,  we  find  that  Burgos  and  Salamanca  .sent  eight  each, 
while  the  mOre  important  cities  of  Seville  and  Cordova 
sent  only  three ;  Cadiz  only  two ;  Oviedo  and  Badajoz  one; 
Santiago,  Orense,  Mondonedo,  and  other  great  cities  of 
Galicia  sent  none  at  all.  In  fact,  only  forty-eight  places 
returned  deputies  to  these  cortes,  and  tho  number,  at  the 
most,  was  inconsiderable.  Incidentally,  we  learn  that  in 
the  assemblies  of  this  period  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  spoke 
fbr  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  the  chief  of  the  houso  of 
Lara  fbr  the  nobles.  Some  of  the  deputies  contended  fbr 
the  precedence  In  voting,  as  well  a^  for  that  of  seats.  This 
rivalry  was  more  conspicuous  between  Burgos  and  Toledo, 
until  Alonso  XI.  found  the  means  to  apoease  it.  "  The 
deputies  of  Toledo^"  said  the  monarch  in  tne  midst  of  the 
assembly,  "  will  do  whatever  I  order  them,  and  in  their 
name,  I  say,  let  those  of  Burgos  speak."  The  municipal 
corporations  could  boast  of  something  more  than  the  honour 
of  returning  deputies,  an  honour  to  which  many  of  them 
Were  perfectly  indifferent.  Their  condition  was  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  seignorial  towns,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  groaned  under  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles.'  (Dun- 
ham, History  qf  Spain  and  Portugal^  b.  iiL  sect.  3, 
ch.  ii) 

The  remonstrances  or  petitions  of  the  general  cortes  to 
the  king  generally  began  as  follows :— *  The  prelates,  lords, 
and  caballeros  of  the  i^ingdoms  of  Castile  and  I^ou,  in  tho 
name  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,*  &c.  Remon- 
strances from  the  deputies  of  the  towns  began : — *  Most 
high  and  powerful  prince !  your  veiv  humble  vassals,  sub- 
jects, and  servants,  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and  boroughs 
of  your  kingdoms,  who  are  assembled  in  your  presence  by 
your  order,*  &c.    (Cortes  of  Valladolid,  June,  1 420.) 

In  the  cortes  of  1402,  Enrique  III.  demanded  for  his 
wars  with  the  Moora  a  supply  of  60,000,000  of  maravcdis, 
but  the  deputioB  granted  only  45,000,000.  The  king  then 
proposed  that  if  the  money  should  be  found  insufficient,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  raise  the  deficiency  by  a  loan  without 
convoking  the  cortes  afresh  for  the  purpose.  To  this  the 
majority  of  the  deputies  assented.  By  his  testament  Enrique 
excluded  the  citizens  from  the  Council  of  Kegency  during 
the  minority  of  his  son  Juan  II.,  and  after  this  they  were 
no  longer  admitted  into  the  royal  council.  Thus  the  muni- 
cipal towns  lost  a  great  advantage  they  had  gained  30  years 
before  under  Juanl.  They  soon  after  sacrificed,  of  their 
own  accord,  their  elective  franchises.  The  expenses  of  the 
deputies  to  the  cortes  had  been  till  then  defrayed  by  tho 
towns,  but  now  having  lost  their  influence  at  coiurt  by  their 
exclusion  from  the  royal  council,  the  towns  bcjgan  to  com- 
plain of  the  burthen.  Juan  II.  listened  attentively  to  their 
complaints,  and,  in  the  cortes  of  Ocana,  1422,  he  proposed 
that  the  futUfe  expenses  of  the  deputies  should  be  defrayed 
otit'of  the  Toyal  treasury,  a  proposal  which  was  Willingly 
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aeoepied.  Aeeordingly,  in  tbe  neit  cortes,  \2  eities  only, 
Burgos,  Toledo*  Leon,  Zamora,  Seville,  Cordova,  Murcia, 
Jaen,  Segovia,  Avila,  Salamanca,  and  Cuen9a»  were  sum- 
moned to  send  their  deputation  ;  some  other  towns  were  in- 
formed that  they  might  entrust  their  powers  to  any  deputy 
from  the  ahove.  The  privilege  was  subsequently  extended 
to  six  more  cities:  Valladolid,  Toro,  Soria,  Madrid,  Guada- 
laxara,  and  Granada.  These  18  places  constituted  henceforth 
the  whole  representation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon, 
Galicia,  and  Andalusia.  The  other  communities  at  last  per- 
ceiving the  advantage  they  had  lost,  petitioned  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  right,  but  found  themselves  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  16  privileged  towns.  The  influence  of  the 
court  was  openly  exercised  in  the  elections  of  these  towns, 
and  althougn  'the  cortes  of  Valladolid  in  1442,  and  those  of 
Cordova  in  1445,  requesl|d  the  king  to  abstain  from  such 
interference,  yet  the  practice  became  more  barefaced  than 
ever.  In  1467  Enrique  IV.  wrote  to  the  municipal  council 
of  Seville,  pointing  out  two  individuals  fit  to  be  deputies  in 
the  next  session,  and  requesting  they  might  be  elected.  The 
municipal  councils,  which  elected  their  own  officers  as  well 
as  tlio  deputies  to  the  cortes,  were  composed  of  all  the 
heads  of  fomilies,  but  by  degrees  the  crown  interfered  in 
the   appointment  of  the   municipal  officers.     [Avunta- 

MlBPrTO.] 

Thus  long  before  Charles  I.  (the  emperor  Charles  V.),  who 
has  been  generally  accused  of  having  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  Spain,  the  popular  branch  of  the  representation  was  already 
reduced  to  a  shadow,  for  the  deputies  of  the  18  cities,  elected 
by  court  influence,  were  mere  registrars  of  the  royal  decrees, 
and  ready  voters  of  the  supplies  demanded  of  them.  Under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  royal  authority  became  more  ex- 
tended and  firmly  established  by  the  subjection  of  the  pri- 
vileged orders ;  the  turbulent  nobles  were  attacked  in  their 
castles,  which  were  razed  by  hundreds,  and  the  Santa 
Hermandad  hunted  the  proprietors  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  the  grants  by  former  kings  were  revoked 
and  the  proud  feudatories  were  tamed  into  submissive 
courtiers. 

Charles  only  finished  the  work  by  excluding  the  pri- 
vileged orders  from  the  cortes  altogether,  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors contenting  themselves  with  convoking  the  deputies 
of  the  16  royal  cities  of  the  crown  of  CastQe  on  certain 
solemn  occasions,  to  register  their  decrees,  to  acknowledge 
the  prince  of  Asturias  as  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  to 
swear  allegiance  to  a  new  sovereign,  &c.  The  policy  of  ab- 
solutiMn  has  been  the  same  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  using 
the  popular  power  against  the  aristocracy,  in  order  to  re- 
duce and  destrov  both  in  the  end. 

In  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  which  formed  the 
dominions  uf  tbe  crown  of  Aragon,  the  cortes  of  each  o 
these  three  states  continued  to  assemble  under  Charles  I. 
and  his  sncoessors  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  who  convoked 
them  m  their  arcustomed  manner  by  brazos  or  orders,  and 
they  maintained  some  show  of  independence,  although  in 
realitT  much  reduced  in  importance,  after  Philip  II.  had 
abuU;>hed  the  office  of  the  J  ustiza.  [Aragon.]  But,  after  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  Philip  V.  of  Bourbon  formally  abo- 
Ui^hed  the  cortes  of  ihese  states  by  right  of  conquest,  as  he 
expressed  it,  because  ihey  had  taken  part  with  his  rival  the 
Arcliduke  Charles. 

When,  m  1  St»6,  the  Spanish  people  rose  in  everr  pro- 
vince against  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  the  kma:  was    a 
prisoner  in  France  after  having;  b€«n  obliircxi  by  threats  to 
abrhcate  the  crown,  and  the  natjon  found  itself  without  a 
povemmenL     If  un  in  pal  juntas  were  formed  in  ever}-  pro- 
vince, consisting  of  deputies  taken  from  the  \arious  orden* 
«  classes  of  socierj-,  nobltrs,  clerz^imen,  proprietors,  njtr- 
chanis,  k.c     The>e  junias  sent  deputies  to  form  a  centrU 
junta,  imh  executive  powerf  for  tbe  general  affairs  of  the 
ci.untr^  but  a  lecisiature  wa*  still  wanting.  The  central  i  tJita 
va«^  rali»-ri  upon  to  assemble  the  cjrie^lur  all  Sjioin.   Tbtv 
al  I'.rM  lli(K:s:tit  i»f  revmnr^the  tiiTient  c..rlei  hv  ertainerit'.^ 
or  braz.Jb,  but  many  diffirulrit**  preseLt*«d  theaiv.I'.es.    TLe 
difT-^enoe  uf  formal luu  Wtwtt-n  tiit  v\d  f.-L»nes  of  Ani'">n 
and  thofle  ol  Casult  :  ihf  difinrultv  of  ajjp'vmc  Ihfi^  f'jni;* 
t«/  ihf  Amencau  |K>K*j.es^irMifc  uf  ^-'pain.  wL.'Ji  wt^e  i^w.  Tt 
tne  fir«t  tmifc.  admi'tvd  to  equul  n-hu  »;!h  the   rt  vher 
country,  but    ^htrt  the  bamt  elelIl»':ll^  of  vKi»f,   did  n  • 
tr-a^u  a'  lew:  ni,:  u,  the  winit  t'rf»pjirti  »ti  ;  't.e  d'l!j'-u:M  t-\e:i 
m  Spaiu  o*"  cMiffj  rin  a  l*'i:  ii'iiut  T»f)'Tt.'*^'\'itri^u  of  t*j*r 
•n  .u--  i»ra.r.,  wi.jt.  jiiu^t   li   tin  |irm..i.-.Mf  ^er*-  '*♦#-♦;;.>., ^ 
n\errui.  U   Kr»-irt,  armie*,  a:»d  wiiiit  iu;jij>  -..f  :\a  u^\.. 
'  and  Um:  in^tia  cfcijrgj'  imd  acknoriou*^  d  Uit  u-iri-M^c 


king  Joseph  Napoleon ;  all  these,  added  to  the  alteted^t:.!^ 
of  public  opinion,  to  the  long  disoontinuanoe  of  the       i 
cortes  by  orders  or  states,  to  the  diminished  iniiueDce  of  t : . 
old  nobility,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  nobility  dtiring  i:  : 
latter  reigns  merely  through  ootirt  £Eiyour,  made  the  on  j  - 
nal  plan  appear  impracticable.    The  situation  of  the  co;..*- 
try  was  in  fact  witnout  a  parallel  in  history.    The  oentr^ 
junta  consulted  the  consejo  (reunido)  or  oommission  of  n^i- 
gistrates,  from  the  old  higher  courts  of  the  monarchy,  « i:  - 
proposed  to  assemble  deputies  of  the  various  brazos  or  e»'^ 
mentos,  all  to  form  one  house,  a  proposal  extremely  vaj/-^ 
and  apparently  impracticable,  which  looks  as  if  made  < . 
elude  the  question.    Jovellanos  and  others  then  propi.»-/.* 
two  houses,  constituted  as  in  England ;  but  this  would  a.* 
have  been  a  new  creation  without  precedent  in  Spain,  zji ; 
surrounded  by  many  difficulties,  the  state  of  society  Irv- 
ing greatly  different  in  the  two  countries.    Meantime  xn- 
central  junta  being  driven  away  by  the  French,  first  fr^jzi 
Madrid,  and  afterwards  from  Seville  in  January,  1810.  tc«  k 
refuge  at  Cadiz,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  Span:*^ 
patriots,  whither  a  number  of  persons  from  the  various  pT>- 
vinces  and  classes  had  flocked.    Before  leaving  Seville,  tltr 
central  junta  issued  regulations  addressed  to  the  proviuc 
juntas  about  the  manner  of  electing  the  deputies  to  li.-. 
cortes,  stating  at  the  end  that  *  similar  letters  of  oonvo^  a 
tion  would  be  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  ecc.e- 
siastical  brazo  and  of  the  nobility.'     Thi^  however,  tos 
never  done. 

The  central  junta  soon  after  arriving  at  Cadis  resign  li 
its  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of  regency  compi.'^.w 
of  nve  individuals,  but  before  its  resignation  it  issued  a  <it> 
cree  approving  of  the  plan  of  Jovellanos  for  two  chambers 
and  recommending  it  to  the  regency.    The  r^ency  hi« 
ever  paid  little  attention  to  this  recommendation ;  it  seetn^-. 
to  hesitate  during  several  months  about  conToking  «. ; 
cortes  at  all,  for  there  was  at  Cadiz  a  party  of  pure  ab?*:- 
lutists  opposed  to  any  representation  whatever.    The  :. 
genev  again  consulted  the  consejo  reunido,  the  majont)  J 
which,  departing  from  its  former  opinion,  gave  up  the  i  > . 
of  cortes  by  estamentos,  and  proposed  the  election  of  dt* p . 
ties  without  distinction  of  classes.    The  council  of  state  ;• 
ing  likewise  consulted  by  the  regency,  decided  that,  oni    , 
to  the  actual  state  of  affiurs,  it  was  best  ta  elect  tbe  df ;. . 
ties  without  estamentos,  reserving  to  the  'repre8entati\e>  : 
the  nation  once  assembled  to  decide  whetner  the  cw  -^ 
shoidd  be  divided  by  brazos  or  into  two  chambers,   af-  r 
listening  to  the  claims  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.*    1  ^.■ 
regency  at  length  issued  letters  of  convocation  finr  t. 
deputies  of  all  the  provinces  to  assemble  in  cortes  at  t. 
Isla  de  Leon  on  the  24th  September,  1810.    The  electi  .< 
for  those  provinces  which  were  entirely  occupied  by  n 
French,  were  made  at  Cadiz  by  electoral  iuntas.  comp^*^ 
of  individuals  of  those  provinces  who  had  taken  refuge  tLv  r. 
A  similar  process  was  adopted  with  r^ard  to  the  Amem*  ~ 
provinces.    (Arguelles,  Examrni  kUiorico  de  la  Eej'.r^. 
ConstUuciorud  ;  Jovellanos,  Memaria  a  sut  Compaim  t  % 
with  appendix  and  wAes  to  the  same.) 

The  cortes,  styled  *  extraordinary,*  sat  at  Cbdiz  fr  t: 
September,  18 10,  till  September,  1813.    During  this  tii.  . 
amidst    numerous  enactments  which   they  psoaed.   tl#  • 
framed  a  totally  new  constitution  for  Spain,  which   ;.-> 
become  known  by  the  name  of  '  the  Constitution  of  I  ^ .  i 
the  year  in  which  it  was  proclaimed.    This  eOBStitui;  ' 
established  the  representative  system  with  a  siagle  p<': . 
lar  chamber,  elected  in  a  numerical  proportioD  ul   •  -. 
!  deputy   for  every  70,000  individuals.    The  electMMis  an.* ;. 
'  direct,  but  by  means  of  electoral  juntas  or  eoUegea,  a«  r 
F"  ranee  :    assembled    citizens    of   every  parish    apf«^ :  ^ 
by  open  written  votes,  a  certain  number  of  delt^.L;   . 
,  who  choose,   by  conference  among    theinsrive>s    one 
more  parish    electors,    in  proportion   to  tbe   popular    - 
All  the  parish  electors,  of  every  district,  assemble  ii^ 
tber  at  the  head  town  or  viUage  of  the  same;  ami  ci'  - 
proceed  to  elect  by  baUot  the  electors  for  tbe  di-^:.-. 
All  the  district  electors  of  one  province  toirm  the  elv^  - 
junta  which  assembles  in  the  chief  town  of  that    •  -. 
%ince   to  appoint  the  deputies  to  the  oorlesv  either  t    -- 
amon^  themselves  or  fix>m   among  tbe  cisizcas  wb* 
n  •:  dL-»trict  electors,   provided  tbev  are  Spanish   ci\u     - 
bom,    in    the    iiill   exercise    of  their   civil    nghts^    ^- 
more  than  25  years  of  age,  and  have  had  tbetr 


ihe  province  for  at  least  seven  jfesis  pest.  Bv  An.  '«.. 
q  nullification  was  inserted  of  a  yearly  iDCOBe»  tiie  azn  >^ 
ax*d  nature  of  which  weie  left  to  tbe  discreboD  q€  fu*^^: 
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t  VMiirlnbto  BtniMAn  monument,  iupposed  to  htve  been 
»  Mputchre*  of  thn  mmdo  eonstruction  as  the  city  walls ;  it 
iMi  Wm  named  itrmngoly  enough  La  Grotta  di  Pittagora^ 
•omt  ona  having  ohosen  to  misplace  the  r  in  Cortona, 
thtti  making  fit  into  Grolona,  the  residence  of  that  philoso- 
phor.    (Ranelli  DMonario  Ge&frqflco  Storico  deUa  Tot- 

CORlXyNA.  PIKTRO  BBRRETTl'Nl,  called  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  was  bum  No%*ombcr  U  1696,  at  Cortona.  His 
tm  masiar  was  Antonio  Commodi,  but  he  afterwards 
ilMdiad  under  Ciavpi,  at  Rome,  Being  employed  by  a 
giMer  to  make  aome  little  Agurea,  his  skill  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Marquis  of  Sacchetii,  who  visited  the  work- 
•hop,  and  Pietro  was  induced  to  show  some  of  his  paintings. 
Ttie  marouis  took  him  at  once  under  his  protection,  and 
pmcun^d  nim  numerous  commissions,  and  among  them  an 
order  to  paint  some  rooms  in  the  palace  of  the  reigning 
Pope  Urban,  in  the  Piatta  Barberini.  Cortona  afterwards 
tiawlled^  and  executed  \wous  pictures  by  the  way.  He 
WW  empK>>-^  by  Fetdinand  H.  to  paint  some  pictures  ih 
the  PitU  natacN  and  stayed  some  time  in  Florence ;  but 
l»  ie(t  it  m  di9^f>usi»  because  the  grand  duke  had  listened 
to  certain  detractor*,  who  had  accused  Cortona  of  palming 
hiftownpicinrNt  upon  the  prince  in  placo  of  aome  of  Tttiaii's 
which  Fenhnand  dw^iivd  to  nurchaac  of  him.  He  senled 
tnalW  in  K^m^ws.  and  enio^ed  the  patronage  of  successi\ie 
fMiniRk  until  Alexander  it  K  made  him  a  knight.  He  died, 
<efpiy«M<d  with  \t«T«  and  the  gout«  May  \S\  I669i,  full  of 
w^ealth  an%t  iKMrKmr. 

P»ctr»  da  i\>nona  stud;M  the  wrecks  of  Raphael,  Michel 
Ai^eKv  and  C9fwi«lU  thoa^  of  iN>lidoro  da  Osrava^io^ 
fhvia  «hk>m  he  WmM  to  imitate  the  style  of  tlK^  later 
Mrtt^wn^,  taking  f^  his  irauw^liate  model  the  sculp- 
tisr^  of  Tyft;«a>  <\^amn.  His  style  of  drawing  is  ftw, 
M4  and  xvv>r^M*Jk  ar.A  e^vn  n>a^SK^:  seldom  finished  in 
aK>  e\^vt<<  lite  mv>4  conswcux^us  parts.  In  de5>is:n  he  is 
Issjawd  *?id  a^i^ioHx.  thouirh  sn^aHrvhat  mannered  and 
e«^K\-4yanc^  H3»  c.'s^ir  ts  «oNfr  and  harmona>iH^  His 
jrffvW^^vi.^  a^f  ai  R.^eoe.  in  ihe  Barber.ni  and  in  the 
qaKVe^fcr.  Mua^'v^^  ar>i  at  K..^«t*oft.  in  the  Pitti  palace. 

Orca.Hj'V  Tc-w-*^  a.-\-ii:>fv»::iT>r  as  »\*il  »  tvi:r.ir.e  He 
wv  St-^  ^j  :.v  <-?^?.*h  c4  S.  Mar?:a  at  Rome.  wKx»h  is 
wmiTin  r  £  V.>  Kwi  ar-^  tiv^val  '■wk ;  asvA  a;  h»  death  he 

VvN-.tna  i.«x  r.-v  *  v-^.^j^  f.T*'>:  a»on«  them  w^ne 
Cp?  V.-tx  R-crv-*.  ^  C-v<-iju-v  Xvire>c:s^r>i\  and  Tesia: 
aW  >fc>:   ▼'fc*^  ^-r'v   !.•»•  r^.  tt    h^   *ra.v .    Kev-auj^f   he   ir.- 


2ndi.  Rubf^.    Colour  blood-red  or  rose-red,  aometiiBBB  i 

tinge  of  violet;  primary  form  as  above, and  genemily  occnn 
in  six-sided  prisms ;  it  is  not  so  hard  as  the  sapphips^  and  n 
more  readily  cleaved.    Chenevix's  analysis  givr- — 

Alumina   •        •        ,90 

Silica         •         •         •       7 
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But  if  the  silica  was  derived  fiom  the  mortal',  as  s'.r^ 
posed  in  the  case  of  the  sapphire,  then  this  suY>atance,  l«v. 
It,  must  be  regarded  as  alumina,  nearly  or  quite  pure. 

Common  corundum^  the  variety  usuallv  called  adafr^r. 
tine  9ftar^  occurs  like  the  sapphire  and  ruby,  common!)  \ 
the  secondary  form  of  six^-sided  prisms,  but  uaually  nir-* 
larger.  It  is  sometimes  nearly  colourless,  andmii-' 
translucent ;  it  presents  great  variety  of  colour,  but  i^  rc  - 
commonly  greenish  or  greyish ;  occasionally  brown  or  r  * 
rarely  blue.  Although  its  most  common  form  is  the  ^a- 
sided  prism,  it  occurs,  though  rarely,  also  in  acute  r*  * 
obtuse  double  six-sided  pyramids.  On  account  of  its  e ". 
treme  hardness,  it  received  the  name  of  adamantine  s|:: 
It  occurs  in  China,  Bengal,  Malabar,  Tibet,  the  Cunatir,  &r 
It  is  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  cutting  and  poli>b -: 
precious  stones,  and  also  granite  and  other  hard  rocks  \\z' 
are  employed  in  the  temples  and  other  public  monumer** 
.According  to  Chenevix,  the  Camatic  oomndiun — and  ti; 
other  varieties  differ  but  httle, — ^yielded 

Alumina      .         .         .91 
Silica  .         .         •       5 
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t  •  .■  ■^'   !..»*.  s.  :. ,  ..-.***  .'  "♦  r?a,  V.:t  r^jir*]!  arrw^nc 

-^^  *  »    s.'v  r  -B^^-i  T.v.-^  Si^r   v:r..W  ;:>c  :^aaQe  os 

-   .'?.•••,*   I*  i!.i:  c's'-  »'  tSf  ^."tt:»,>«l  xiinM>  K 


air  sf^xml  >iirscrx^  the 
-«'>••»    r Tv«  1  **^w  cv-':  .^ur : 


i>^   ■••"."    «.      »  ■»    ^  « 


>  r-t  - -c*» -v'- •  .>ir  T'-iw 


••  "^ 


'^.  .\'v^t : 


'^■^  *L 


■T  tr.    <n 


•fS. 


I  '.     - 


*i     T 


.-^v^r.  a<  t^ 

*•.'•'  *    ^.         T>1C     JaTtrV.ITy 


■1   - 


"  -  "      ..,.'•    r:f^'  i."^   •  n.Ti.   IT  i^^*  I  »iv    A>     »    r 

.       -    >x         •        •      •■ 


Eyft^iy.  This  substance^  whicfa,  when  rednced  to  po^ 
is  much  used  for  polishing  hard  bodies,  though  \^er> 
forpnt  in  appearance  from  the  preceding,  is.,  on  ac^oiir 
Its  hardness  and  anal\^is,  regarded  as  amoiphooa  corund 
Its  cotour  is  usually  grey :  its  lustre  is  somewhat  gliste*- 
It»  specific  eraviri  is  about  3 '66  to  4;  it  occurs  ina>* 
and  is  cranular.  It  is  principallv  imported  from  the  i 
of  Na\v>s  in  tiic  Arrhipelagt*,  and  was  fomnd  by  Mr.  S 
son  Tcnnar.t  to  fv^n<!<:  of — 

Alura.na        .  .         ,       S6 
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I;  (yrur>  a!?o  in  ItiV.  Spsin,  and  Saxony;  and  it  i«  r 
in  sr.".vl  .^:\\r.:.::r^  ai>^'  in  Wxkl:)*". 

CV>RVNN A.  .▼,  ia::e  fr  neriy.  CORUNA  {Adr^^ 
and  ("  -^■.T»%— :v  ?o  rrrred  f :  xn  r-Zvano,  or  the  t.  *•».: 
Hcrcuks.  Th  ch  sr.'.l  c'u>'«^  Ksd  the  origin  of  whi-h  1 
been   rofempd  as  far  hark  xs  the  Orthaginians.,  but  - 
K«mod  Co^.V  hnr.iT*  ::  d.^^n  to  the  leign  of  Traji:!, 
a-js  o>r.iTrtei  tn  !">!.  at  an  CAmust  rf  40;0i-u  dol'-.r 
ir.to  a  r.^hih.-UNp.      Frix  kit  s-tands   on  the    neck  *  *  i 
pr:v.nsv/ix  Ot  rVrii-d  b%  %  rhnn  cf  ba-^tinnv  at  the  enin- 
of  the  b*^  v>f  B**a^*.i"«s    'he  :r,je  FUriiim  Brieantiumv  z 
at  the  h*>ft*l  oe'  a  sr*f  .-•^•^  harbocr.  which  is  secure  z^z^'- 
all  v.T>tls.  c\fyt^  ih.^v  Kcw-.:st  from  the  south  aiid    -- 
«i<v     It  »  f.:'^>e*  rr.Tf^^ed  by  two  fctt^  one  of  wL:  \ 
1  >* Jii  of  S t-  A r. ; h.^.i .  cv rrnic ^'part  of  tkt  road.     Th..''^ J 
not  tbe  can;*!  <**  Gi..:  a  it  i«  ibe  head-anarters  of  :: 
IT.  ..ran  a'>i  r&T-kl  fxre.   asd  a  uwnidruMe    porti>»c    * 
:hc  Six»'.>is  rt'^  VTS  f:r=»er*TStit»aed  bete.     Its  c.v 
T^r"*,^?  .rsTTi'jGwi  c."  fcierai'".]!  ^^  the  vvtamg  aC  the  Aicr 
'^'^r  ;-*-^c.  I:  *.«^  sr^.  ewrsive  amiiAitaieaof  bnen  -' 
Sk  i.-s.  3L  ■  i    .'*f>r^  ."»  coQ>>i«aW  feherie^  C9peciail>   '. 

1^^  'iv  nv  -v*'  >  .-<  •  -*  r  "T  the 

I:  >  *^  r    .-^     .r  *  .\  v\  iirToc^r'.a.  S^ 
.  ^   .  '  \     ?   .  ^«    i :    W      ^. 
.  *N  —    "•   «  •  -T     jt*   --/i.-i  fvifiemdh  St  o^i^ 

*.VK^  ".".'*  K  ^-^  »%.   a  -^rr^  ,t*  C  mf-ottret:.     The  - . 
^^-^i-^v^^    >•'.  —  -^— T.    :r  r^^rr  cc  leas  con|krcSf<  * 
•x  f   X   V      -*■  s>    -'  <-  c*  -     TSe  r'*trt^  ar>e  cci" 
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»a  tbeir 

ia.'e'ar  i^  '    >*«■  been  objects  of 

ru£-     Sicae  oi  liie  crov?  mm  seden- 


^»^'~**:7«^ "«.     i^e  re&3s  B  fcood  in  all 

r  TT-w  ■_  r^B3-     T\i*  ^wQ-kixrvii  bbd  is  tlie 
i»  Cr5%«*.  r  TiT-v  «<•  tie  Latias.  Torro,  Corfo^ 
»ii  J  #—   r-ji»:  jf  ^3^  iii.«irr=  It^iazu,  £7  Ciifr«*  of  the 

'.r^  .I'  j«  Ssmnk  f  ?*7   %^  tbe  S««dK.  i?4iiai  of  the 
Zmsjou  JLmfm  x£  ^  Eirl-i.  Cy^.^  cf  the  Scotch.  Ci;^- 

:      -'^  «i^  r-«    c-rt  rf  t^  F^r;-- ranx.    I^.  Rkhsri- 


•   .  ^s^  a-.«^  ir%  «^1  &^.-vx     i*^  ^  a  mBrkable  that. 
i. -^  .  ..  *    B    &  •'-i    •JTft  '-ae  a»t  •Bci'=/4ed 

^-«'-'.        ..   'or^  .^  ^'  ^'^  9e£aZac  bodes*  and  other 
^.'.ms      .-*.-  ^::r  •r:,:ja'  «  c  l*5rt.  ?rJo  be  naed  jn  the 


Varieiy. —  Dr.  Riehardson  {Fauna  Bori(di-Amenean  \ 
states  that  a  pied  individual  was  killed  on  the  sou*a 
brandi  of  the  Mackenzie,  from  a  flock  of  the  common  ^  rt 
Its  neck,  fore  part  of  the  back,  and  part  of  the  wings  «c  e 
grey :  the  rest  of  its  plumage  bUck. 

Loeatity. — *  This,'  writes  Dr.  Latham, '  is  a  uniTersaj  fpn>- 
cies,  found  both  in  the  old  and  new  continents;  from  Grti-t- 
land  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  one  and  from  Hu .- 
son's  Bay  to  Mexico  in  the  other.    It  was  also  met  with  ^r 
our  circumnavigators  in  the  Sandwich  I^les,  and  at  Owb-  • 
heewas  held  in  great  estimation.*     Its  appearance  is  r. 
corded  in  the  first  and  second  voyage  of  Parry  as  ooeurrir: 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  in  Franklin's  Journal.  Serfn. 
pairs  were  seen  at  Melville  Island,  and   Dr.  Richards 
gives  a  description  of  one  killed  at  Fort  Franklin  in  Marr^ 
18i6. 

Captain  James  Rois<  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Roas*s  secor. 
voyage,  p.  28),  speaking  of  the  laven,  says,  *  This  is  one  • .' 
'  the  few  birds  that  are  capable  of  braving  the  sevehtv  <  * 
an  Arctic  winter  and  of  enduring  the  scorching  rays  of  i 
tropical  sun  without  any  change  being  produced  in  its  pi 
mage  by  the  extremes  of  cUmate.   Cuvier  and  other  auth  *> 
mention  that  in  the  north  it  is  frequently  found  mor«   : 
less  white:  we  never  saw  anything  corroborative  of  &Lr. 
an  observation.    It  preserves  its  plumage  and  peculiar  cbi 
racteristics  unchanged  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  *.* 

There  are  several  other  European  and  foreign  spene^ 
Most  of  the  former  are  known  to  eveiy  countryman,  lu: 
the  student  vrill  find  both  in  the  ornithological  manuals. 

Pica. 

Bili  Mitire,  with  cuttmg  edges  straight  or  cunred,  fur 
nished  at  the  base  with  setaceous  feathers,  lying  forvajtk 
TaU  very  loni^  graduated.    (VieiUot). 

The  /Ve«;  magpies,  feed  much  in  the  same  manner  i- 
the  true  crows,  buUd  their  nests  in  trees,  advance  on  ?a« 
ground  by  hopping,  are  clamorous,  learn  to  articulate  w.iK* 
easilv»  and  the  European  species  is  renowned  for  hid:: 
aajtlkinfr  shining  and  portable  that  pleases  its  e^t. 
This  bira  also  has  been  alwa}*s  an  object  of  superstiiL- 
with  the  vulgar;  and  as  it  may  be  considered  a  xx^itx. 
taw^  we  take  it  as  an  example. 

Piesi  camdaia  of  Ray,  Carrus  Plea  of  Lmn»us,  our  com- 
mon MaapU,  or  Pkmet^  is,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt,  the 
nrrm  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pica  of  the  Latins,  Gazz€i^  Regozz^ 
PidtOy  Ikcha^  Garuola,  Gazzara^  Gkiandara^  Oifgria,  a^- 
Ga^gia  dom^mfcama  of  the  modem  Italians,  Pie/Jagwi:' 
Dame^  and  AgoMM  of  the  French.  Die  Bitter,  Die  AeUi.- 
or  AgUaUr  of  the  Germans,  Shade  and  Huue  Shade  of  i.. 
Duics,  Sidor  and  Tifftfugl  of  the  Norwegians^  Pingen  .( 
the  antient  British,  Oot4nra'kee-aMkee  of  the  Cree  Io«i^:.N 
and  SAqpecMM-aieinid^  of  the  Maskegons. 

The  magpie  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Ii  - 
omnivorous,  and  lays  six  or  seven  oblong  eggs  of  a  yellov  ^. 
whit^  spotted  with  brown»  and  cinereous:  its  nest,  vt- 
fortified  with  blackthorn  twigs,  is  a  curiosity.  The  f«ini.t 
is  rather  less  than  the  male,  and  her  taD  is  shorter. 

*  This  bird«'  sa}-s  Dr.  Richardson  {Etuna  B  ^ea/i-Amen 
eonaV  so  common  in  Europe,  is  equally  plentiful  in  the  ;: 
tenor  pnirie  lands  of  America ;   but  it  is  singular  iLx: 
though  it  abounds  on  the  shores  (^ Sweden  and  other  cur- 
time  parts  of  the  Old  World,  it  is  very  rare  on  the  Atli;.:.' 
coasts  of  America,  or  near  Hudson's  Bay:  only  atia^  vuL- 
viduals  passing  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  or  of  Luf 
Winipeg.    Mr.  Say  informs  us  that  it  winters  on  the  M-- 
souri,  and  takes  its  departure  northwards  on   the  23rd  J 
March.     It  does  not  entirely  quit  the  banks  of  the  Sa»k;.  - 
chewan  e\*en  in  winter,  but  is  much  more  freouent  in  sls.- 
mer.    On  comparing  its  ecgs  with  those  of  tLe  Bunipi-:.r. 
bird,  they  are  found  to  be  lonrar  and  narrower ;  and  thoi.^-i 
the  colours  are  the  same,  the  blotebes  are  lareer  and  mv  ^ 
diffused.    The  manners  of  the  American  bird  ate  precw*-  !i 
the  same  that  we  are  accustomed  to  observe  in  the  Kagl>: 
one.*    Mr.  Swainson  adds»  that  he  has  been  able  to  cc=i 
pare  English  and  Arctic  specimens  with  one  from  the  tu- 
terior  of  China,  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Gray,  a:- : 
that  he  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  difference  whereon  tj 

•  TiM  rMrfrr  te  dn^ivd  to  aM  tW  fclWvuif 

CWmbAs  lyntrwrotcf  •■tlwri.ia  d»aitkl» 
i««  <M  ¥ml>4  tW  \  tctsfv  ilaraif  a  i 
:3«  N^  oa  tlM>  ai«  J«N.  Ift^    It 
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build  even  the  character  of  a  variety,  much  less  of  a  species. 
Tile  tails  of  the  Arctic  specimens,  he  ohserves,  are  very 

beautiful. 

J'aiiety. — ^Whitc. 

Tlieic  are  several  foreign  species.  Thoy  occm*  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  World. 

Dendrocitta. 

A  trcnus  founded  by  Mr.  Gould,  and  comprehending 
Pira  J  'agabunda  of  Wagler,  Pica  SinwM  of  Hardwicke 
and  Gray,  and  a  third  species,  which  Mr.  Gould  believes  to 
have  been  hitherto  unnoticed. 

G-neric  Character. — BUI  shorter  than  the  head,  cul- 
t  rated,  broad  at  the  base,  culmen  arched,  sides  subtumid; 
fiosiriU  basal,  partly  covered  with  setaceous  feathers. 
I  lifers  moflerato:  fifth  and  sixth  quills  longest.  Tail 
elongated,  cuneated,the  tail-feathers  spatulate.  PeeiiiBXsi) 
-^liorc  and  weak;  toes  moderate;  hallux  strong,  with  a 
siroiig  incurvated  claw. 

Generic  Type. 

Dendrocitta  leucogastra.  Black;  occiput,  neck,  trans- 
\'erse  stripe  at  the  base  of  the  quills,  and  abdomen  white ; 
«:(Mpiilai-s,  interscapular  region  (inter scamtlio),  and  lower 
I  ail-coverts  tinged  with  chestnut  (dilute  castaneis) ;  two 
internal  tail-feathers  ash>coloured,  except  at  their  tips. 

*  The  shortness  and  comparative  feebleness  of  the  tarsi 
in  Dendrocitta^  and  its  more  elongated  tail,  the  feathers  of 
\v  liich  are  equally  graduated,  except  the  two  middle  ones, 
^v  hich  are  much  longer  than  the  others,  distinguish  it  from 
the  typical  Pic^s,  the  common  magpie,  for  example  These 
characters  are  in  accordance  with  its  habit  of  wandering 
iVoiii  tree  to  tree  in  search  of  its  food.  It  is  farther  distin- 
f^uished  by  the  form  of  its  bill.* 

*  All  the  species  yet  known  are  natives  of  Eastern  Asia.' 
( Gould.  ZooL  Proc.,  May  14,  1833.) 

Example.  Dendrocitta  vagabunda.  Pica  vagabuitda, 
Waq^ler.  Head,  neck,  and  crest  of  a  smoke  colour,  or 
blaokish  grey ;  the  back  light  cinnamon ;  the  centre  of  the 
wini^s  grey;  the  quills  black;  the  tail  grey,  each  feather 
bfing  tipped  largely  with  black ;  under  surface  pale  tawny; 
h.'ak  and  tarsi  black.  Lenirth  16^  inches;  beak  1^;  tarsi 
i  \  ;  tail  10.  The  species  is  more  widely  diffused  than  any 
t'  its  congeners,  being  found  in  considerable  abundance  all 
\er  India.  (Gould,  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.) 


(} 


(• 
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Garrulus. 

Bill  moderate,  straight,  with  cutting  edges,  inclined^  and 
ith  obscure  notches  near  the  point.  Tail  even,  some- 
times rounded.    (V  ieillot). 

The  jays  are  inhabitants  of  the  wooded  districts,  and  live 
chiefly  upon  fruits,  principally  acorns  and  such  vegetable 
productions.  They  rarely  come  into  the  open  country,  but 
make  great  havoc  in  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  woodlands.  Their  food  is  much  less 
\oried  than  that  of  the  true  crows;  but  they  may  still  be 
-tyled  omnivorous.  Their  plumage  is  generally  gay,  and 
even  brilliant:  the  beautiful  speculum  on  the  wing  is  a 
lending  character.  The  manners  of  the  foreign  species  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  foreign  magpies.  Those  of  the 
coniinon  jay  and  its  aptness  at  imitation  are  well  known. 

Example,  Garrulus  glandarius,  the  common  jay,  which 
is  sii|)pose<l  by  Belon  to  be  the  MaXaKocpavcvc  (Malacocra- 
[lous)  of  Aristotle;  and  we  may  observe,  in  confirmation  of 
this  o])inion,  that  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Pennant 
<^ny<:,  tliat  the  bird  is  very  common  in  Greece,  where  it  still 
re  la  ins  its  antient  name,  MaXarocpavcvi;.  Belon  states  it  to 
i»t3  the  Gaza  Ghiandaia,  or  Ghiandara,  the  Gaza  verla  and 
\  he  Herta  of  the  modem  Italians;  and  C.  Bonaparte  gives 
frhiamiaja,  Pica,  Pica  ghiandaja,  and  Pica  pcuomlfina  as 
I'.n  Italian  appellations.  It  is  the  Jay  and  Geai  of  the 
h'rench,  the  Eichen-hehir  (oak-jay),  Holtzsehryer  (wood- 
^ryer),  or  Holzeher  of  the  Germans,  and  Screch  y  Coed  of 
tije  antient  British. 

Tl.e  jay  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  It 
huilrU  its  basket-like  nest  in  trees  or  high  coppice  wood  and 
»iedi;o.s,  and  lays  five  or  six  eggs  of  a  dull  whitish  olive, 
7  1101  tied  very  obscurely  with  pale  brown ;  towards  the  large 
<  11(1  there  are  usually  two  or  three  black  lines.  It  is  a  sad 
«'neniy  to  gardeners;  fruits,  especially  cherries,  and  peas, 
;ire  its  great  fiivourites,  and  it  is  frequently  taken  by  springes 


set  upon  the  rotrs  of  peas  when  m  bearing.  Dr.  Kramer 
says  that  it  will  kill  small  birds.  With  regard  to  their  imi- 
tative powers,  Bewick  says,  '  We  have  heard  one  imitate  the 
sound  made  by  the  action  of  a  saw  so  exactly,  that  thoueh 
it  was  on  a  Sunday,  we  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  tlie 
perton  who  kept  it  had  not  a  carpenter  at  work  in  the 
house.  Another,  at  the  approach  of  cattle,  had  learned  to 
hoimd  a  cur  dog  upon  them,  by  whistling  and  calling  upon 
him  by  his  name.  At  last,  during  a  severe  frost,  the  dog 
was,  by  that  means,  excited  to  attack  a  cow  big  with  cal^ 
when  the  poor  animal  fell  on  the  ice,  and  was  much  hurt ; 
the  jay  was  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  and  its  owner  was 
obliged  to  destroy  it* 

Varieties. — Dr.  Latham  says  he  has  seen  two  varieties'; 
the  one  pure  white,  the  other  as  in  the  common  jay,  but 
having  the  whole  of  the  quills  white. 

Locality, — The  author  last  quoted  states  that  this  species, 
though  not  nearlv  so  far  spread  as  the  magpie,  exists  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  ana  that  he  Iuls 
obser\'ed  it  among  drawings  done  in  China. 

There  are  several  foreign  species,  both  of  the  New  and 
Old  World.    Mr.  Gould,  who  figures  three  species  in  his 

*  Century  of  Birds/  well  observes  that, '  The  close  affinity 
which  the  GamtCus  lanceolalus  bears  to  some  species  inha* 
biting  the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  worthy  of  remark, 
as  a  corroboration  of  the  fact  so  often  insisted  on,  that 
similar  forms  of  ornithology  are  found  in  countries  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  whose  temperatures  are  alike.' 
Indeed,  the  last-mentioned  bird  immediately  reminds  the 
observer  of  the  blue  jay  (Garrulus  cristalus)  of  America, 
while  Garrulus  bispecularis  recalls  the  common  jay  to  his 
recollection. 

Picathartes. 

A  genus  founded  by  M.  Lesson,  who  takes  for  the  type 
the  Pie  chauve  {Corvus  gymnocephalus)  of  Temminck. 

Generic  character.— Sill  convex,  not  very  robust,  the 
upper  mandible  higher  than  the  lower ;  the  latter  a  little 
swollen  towards  its  extremity ;  the  base  entirely  without 
hairs  and  furnished  with  a  cere.  Nostrils  placed  on  the 
middle  of  the  bill,  oval,  open,  hollowed  into  an  oblong  ex* 
cavation.  Head  entirely  naked.  Feet  (tarsi)  long,  but  little 
scutellated  in  front,  naked  behind ;  claws  feeble ;  wings 
rounded,  short.     Tail  long,  graduated.   (Lesson.) 

'  The  form  of  this  singular  bird,'  says  M.  Temminck, '  the 
cut  of  its  wings,  and  its  long,  conical,  and  very  graduated 
tail,  serve  me  as  indicia  to  judge  by  analogy  of  what  country 
it  may  be  a  native,  its  locality  being  unknown.  In  fact,  on 
comparing  our  new  species  with  thiB  Fiapic  of  Le  Vaillant 
{Corvus  Senegalensis\  one  is  inclined,  from  the  marked  ana- 
logy, to  conclude  Africa  to  be  its  country.  Some  data,  which 
it  is  nevertheless  not  prudent  to  trust,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  only  individual  known,  which  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Lead'beater  of  London,  was  brought  from  the  En- 
glish possessions  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.' 

'  Proportions  (taille)  a  little  stronger,  tarsi  much  longer, 
and  a  tail  less  in  proportion  distinguish  our  bird  from  the 
Piapic.  The  head  in  certain  points  offers  some  resem* 
blance  to  that  of  the  Gracula  calva  of  tlte  Philippines,  and 
this  approximation  is  so  strong  that  it  would  produce  doubts 
as  to  its  African  origin,  if  it  did  not  bear  a  greater  resem- 
blance in  its  general  contour  to  the  Piapic  of  Africa.  In 
fine,  if  this  bird  is  not  African,  it  can  only  be  a  native  of  the 
Philippine  islands.' 

Upon  this  passage  M.  Lesson  remarks,  that  he  does  not 
find  the  least  analogy  between  the  figure  of  the  £nlum« 
538,  which  is  the  Corvus  Senegalensis,  and  the  Pie  chauve, 
which  more  resembles  a  Cathartes.  The  conclusion  stated 
in  M.  Temminck's  last  sentence  M.  Lesson  is  far  fh>m 
admitting. 

The  following  is  Temminck's  description  of  the  species 

*  The  naked  parts  of  the  head  offer  a  particular  character. 
The  whole  of  the  auditory  meatus  is  completely  destitute  of 
feathers  and  even  of  hairs.  A  small  border,  or  rudiment 
of  membrane,  forms,  below  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  a  sort  of 
external  concha,  but  little  apparent,  it  is  true,  in  the  stufffed 
specimen,  but  the  extent  of  which  must  be  remarkable  in 
the  living  bird.  AU  this  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  as 
well  as  a  part  of  each  side  of  the  occiput,  are  covered  by  a 
black  skin  with  a  slightly-projecting  orbicular  border,  and 
forming  a  rounded  plaque.  The  cere  which  envelopes  the 
base  of  the  bill  is  also  black.  AU  the  rest  of  the  naked 
parts  of  the  head,  the  mesial  line  of  the  occiput  which  sepa- 


of  ibo  top  of  Uu  neck,  (ppear  In  icb  to  bkTs  bMD 
«>•)■  in  ttw  livinrmubjecti  ■  iligbttiiit  of  ngy-yuHaw  co- 
ven tbe«ti  parts  in  that  betbra  u*.  Tb»  wbole  of  tha  n^pe 
is  co\eie-.l,  clearW,  by  a  whilUb  andrerf  ihort  down.  Tbe 
front  of  lb«  nackftnd  aU  Ibe  other  parti  are  while.  Tba 
back.  wsU  njTured  with  thick-Got  (batbwa,  ■■  of  an  ubf- 
Uaok ;  all  iha  rest  of  tbe  plunusa  it  bUtre  brown.  Tbe 
het  are  f^ow,  and  tbe  bUl  i*  b.ack.  Length  IS  inrJiet.' 
(Temm.^ 


mjj'.'it'rt  of  .V.  Tewimimfifii.  witen  on  the  gajoai,  an  a 

iBurh  to  rv«eniUelh<v«  of  the  Kogluh  bU^bird.     It  a. 

b«   qiw^tionabke  whether   this  froop  ■■  ^i^nly   plvic 

among  the  C^rridir. 

Eiample.  Ufvpiummt  Jkmrotlru  (metatUetu.  Tven 
,  BalireiT  of  a  4e«p  blue  hhch  with  ineUUie  tiata.  R.'i 
:  *  beautiful  nUow.     JW  bUek.     iMalilr.  Jan. 
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BiJl  itroog,  robust,  wideaed,  nther  long,  upper  basal  ler- 
minstian  convex  but  little  niBikedi  point  recurved;  upper 
mftndible  preseutinE  tiro  small  notches  at  its  extremity 
wlgM  B  little  swollen ;  lower  mandible  iliglitly  convsx . 
coromissuie  of  the  mouUi  stiaight,  siinple.  Nottrilt  basalt' 
lateral,  turaiihed  with  short  bristlea.  fVingt  short,  rounded. 
Tail  moderate,  graduated.    Feet  slender.  (Lesson). 

The  genus,  as  moditled  b;  Lesson,  contains  but  two 
species.  He  thinks  that  it  would  be  better  placed  among 
the  Deniiroslres  at  the  sida  tit  the  Chouearu  (Rntucalus, 
Cuv.l,  but  heallowH  that  it  hai  all  the  forms  of  the  Bol- 
liert  (Cortciaa)  and  of  the  onxH.  Localitf,  the  wtimest 
islands  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelaeo, 

ExBiODle,  Ptilonorhmduu  Sinentt*,  Coraeiat  Sinf 
Lftth.  Body  above  pale  aqua-marine  green  clouded  with 
yellovish-Breen.  Forehead  fUmished  with  ailkj  round  (ba- 
tboTS,  turned  in  differmt  dir«ctions;  feathers  of  the  nape 
long,  unravelled  as  it  werei  and  capable  of  being  erecli^l 
into  ■  tuft— both  of  a  j^owtsh-ereeD.  A  blac^kband  taking 
its  rise  from  the  angle  of  the  bill  suTraunds  the  eye  and 
nape.  Throat  and  cheeks  of  a  yellowish -green.  Lesser 
wing  coverts  brown.  Quills  brown,  inclining  to  olive  exter- 
nally, and  chestnut  IhtemaUj;  the  three  last  progressively 
teiDlinated  with  greeitUh  white.  Bill  red,  su^undad  b*  a 
few  bim-k  bristles  _;  feet  reddish.  Size  eleven  inches.  Lo- 
calilji  the  Philippine  iblandft. 


'       Tlie  Dihcr  species,  according  to  Lesson,  a  XttB  thaUw 
tin",  Temm. 

Kitta. 

Bill  short,  convex,  compressed  op  the  sides ;  Upper  man- 
dible mlh  the  ba^al  termination  Recurved,  and  depressed 
sides  ;  the  peuit  sharp  and  Aimisked  on  each  side  with  a 
aroall  projecting  1001*11,  borders  of  the  mandibles  thick,  re- 
curved, and  covered  at  the  commiiAre.  NoiMlt  basal, 
iraJisversal,  hidden  by  the  silky  feathers  of  the  for^ead, 
and  by  a  row  of  small  bristlea.  i^f'in^if  pointed.  TmV  equal, 
rounded.  Fett  robust ;  toes  equal ;  h^lfux  strong.  fLesson.) 

Lcitson.  who  plocesin  this  genus  KttUi  holosericta,  Ptilo- 
Tiorhynchut Smithii  aiid  KUtapiretctiu,  sajia  thatwhatwaa 
obM^rved  as  to  the  last-iQcntionc^^ genus  is  applicable  ta'| 


fliis,  *tiich  hai  the  general  charactets  of  the  Rolhtrg  nirf 
RolUt  (Colaris). 

The  birds  composing  the  genus  are  exclusively  peculiar 
to  New  Hdland  and  the  temperate  xone.  (Lesson.) 

Bxample,  Kitta  /lologericea,  Temm. ;  Ptihnorhi/iuJitu  ho- 
loitrieeut,  Kuhl ;  Satin  Graile,  Latliam ;  Plilonorhi/ncAu* 
Mac-Lmtyii.  Latham  MSS.,  Vigors  and  HorsBeld. 

Male,  very  brilliant  blackish-blue.  Quills  and  tail-fea- 
thers dead  black.  Bill  and  feet  yellow.  A  double  row  of 
aiiky  and  velvety  bluish-block  feathers  at  the  ba:<e  of  the 
bill.  Length  thirteen  inches.  The  female  has  the  upper 
parts  of  an  olivo-green.  The  quills  and  tail  feathers  of  ■ 
red-brawn  i  wing  coverts  varied  with  brown  and  a  colour 
inclining  to  olive;  lower  parts  greenish,  barred  with  black. 
There  are  whitish  lurizonlal  spots,  lanceolated  and  bor- 
derod  with  black,  on  the  front  of  the  neck. 

Mr.Caley  fays  (Vigors  and  HorsBeld,  Linn.  Trans^  voL 
XV.,  p.  264)  that  'the  male  of  this  species  is  reckoned  a 
very  scarce  bird,  and  is  highly  valued.  The  natives  call  it 
Cowry,  the  colonists  Satin  Bird.  I  have  now  and  then 
met  with  a  solitary  bird  of  this  species  :  but  I  once  saw 
large  flocks  of  them  on  some  newly-sown  wheat,  from 
whence  they  tied,  on  being  scared,  into  a  neighbuuring 
brush ;  when  all  was  again  quiet  they  soon  returned  to  the 
wheat.  They  did  not  leave  the  brush  above  a.  few  yards. 
There  were  no  black  ones  among  them,  nor  can  1  affirm 
that  tbe;  were  feeding  on  the  wheaL 


Nucifraga. 

Bill  long.  Ihiok,  willi  cuUiiig  edges  tenn^iiating  in  « 
blunt  point,  fumil^bed  with  setaceous  feathers  at  the  base, 
the  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  lower.  Nostril)  round, 
open.     Wings  pointed ;  fourth  ^uill  longest. 

Till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gould's  !fac(frasa  hemispfla, 
(see  '  Century  of  Birds,')  but  one  qiecies  was  known,  vit., 
that  which  we  select  as  the  example. 

Tbe  'NatcracXer,  Nucifraga  Caryoealactei,  Brlsson;  Ca- 
ryocatacies  nuci/raga.  Nils,  Corvus  Caryncatactui,  Lin., 
is  the  Caise-nojx  of  the  French,  the  Tannenheher  of  the 
Germans,  the  Noddekrige  of  the  Danes,  the  Nut-hroiike  of 
the  Norwegians,  and  tbe  Aderyn  y  ctiau  of  the  aulicnt 
British. 

De*crip(ton.— Somewhat  less  than  the  iarkilow :  the  hill 
straight,  strong,  and  black.  Head,  nock,  orenst  and  body, 
rusty  brown.  Crown  of  the  head  and  niinp  jilain.  the  other 
parts  marked  with  triangular  white  ii]>ol$.  ^Vil)gs  black, 
CovMta  spotted  like  the  body.  Tail  rounded  at  the  end, 
blai^,  tipped  with  white.    Logs  diitky.     Locality,  men 


-  k>M  v"  B>B«<^M>i  ikiM iM  anltM  it  ia  Us 


■iwt  %rin  (wrKi^  tii<i>-OMt  K-rwartb.  uid  at  tho 
■-.  >rv»  •HuniltHl'V'i:)  cwv.  MMUtvMhwhkb 
rin%  Voirnis  Wo^,  tfiituL  t^pru,  kidthin  bv 
-    'v%ofc  .>•«»  -^iMqt  tuA  itvumd.     MwM 


"^^  >■  t-M  t»r  >iKrt  iKMorauw  u^  KMtrvfv.  utd  especiatly 
r«  -a*-**-  -nvNVi-  ■  ft*  V)*.  TVw  an  oouuTwraus,  fe«d- 
nt    u    •«wi>*e>.  >iiiiBB  •".>  l«:b  m1  wvk.    Ttnr  moult 

r  ■>»,-•  ,V-«>w)OM  Jy-fcHi-r-tr.  IBriUwat  black, 
•«    a*      MM    »  ilui    n  ivuu.  wl  ibe  bJI  and  fcct  ara 

■•ki-v  Ji  la*  at''it  Mrt  iJkr  biwfc  (ViRvnCs  irithscmt  and 
"mjiMia  iM»  <vrro«  3.'  nvvoBs^.  Ib<r  b«ll  is  trllovbh, 
r^  :^  %**  >t-irtt  3»i.  T^  iMiak  li«»  imr  *iine  eggs, 
vrL~T-i,  «.a  <U*~  >^u«,  :»  KMi  ^  n  lKii«s  o/  ihp  lucka. 

.  •Ti-mrmi'v  -  «iw»  X  M  ™^  aari  »  Mil  •ccartiog  in  ibe 

br.  c::::rF.  ajrbad,  pointed. 

fciA«>  i.n«tBl  liifvwUs. 

■^.>ui  "iu  iha   p"""^  oi^ht   1«  b« 

±-.-ct  «^i-b  i:  i-oIt  differs  m  haiing 

-.T  r-.-rr*i  »fc,-h  'm»ie  CuiSet  place 

■i»  Mu  ib«  H  -If  >i<n  I  Upupa). 

rs^  &abit^  and  gvntfal  organi- 

it  ;t<r  Ecr.'fiAn  jpoH^i  {Reeled 

}<rf-J.v-T^  Mwfnbks    Pmbooonu. 

yp  ^r'^iM  ^irsi JUL  Tc^tta.  C  -rna  rraeu/ui,  Linii. 
Tx  ,"  ii  Biiia  ,"V«ira.  ;»  £m  -jyn/  frwr,  isroBBideicd  by 
fciun.  IB.  ^M  i»£  gTw^i-ii.  :.'■  b«  itae  KagMcnclCnakias),  Ibe 
L-M-v  aHWHtp-acitbci  r.l«dCniwl  of  I b«  Greeks, 
'—IT  .';■  In- raj  *^  IJf  lju:ir*:  SpeJrifr,  TacrnJa,  Kt 
S  r-.  jl'  .u  jM^iiM  lal-att*  I Beloa> :  CMi-iumt  skp  r'nb  rt 
if^ —iir^.  t'kwv.C*  sdM  r  njFof  ibe  FiCDch  (BcloD): 
^:*wt-:MB  ^  Sletm^i^mr  ■.^t  Ibe  Germans,  and  ffrma  big 
f  *ci  j^  '.^  aa*3rai  Ikituh. 

Bars  ■d^'^.^5  fiiMril  «:lb  biof  aod  purpk.  Lc<K 
aoii  lul  %r:^:  n ■  '^ I  t.-fi-a.i:ig  lo  ted.  Tooeue  afanott  a:t 
MO^  m  ^c  i'Zl.  aat  a  li;v:«  do*«a.  CUn  Ut^  Ihioked, 
aaiL  "-•■»^  TW  re.-<-^  bt~li*  its  wtu  in  bigli  diBb  or 
—  ■"»  II  »M^  aai  j>i>  3;*-T  v  Bie  cf;^  vkite,  s]x>(lcd  with 

'j— -  t— la  i-^a^jx ;  Drr.-cjiiire.  Cornwall,  and  Wales. 
frTf  If  ^T«  ibai  3  »  i;«:id  m  dJeteni  pans  of  (MMtlamL 
a»  fee  aa  Ssx^uirnvra,  aad  \a  jcrae  of  ibt  Hcbndes.  He 
a_--d  fiai^  TJac  rf  a  in*>d  at  joail  nn^iaa  cm  Dmcr  cliff. 
wsere  i^«  i  lai  W  acrsieat:  a  geiiJemwn  m  (Ibi  Dpisb- 
kiiiT^sd  ]Dki  a  y-  •  McC  *>  a  present  frixn  CjmvaU.  vbiril 
nrcki.  Tber  «giBeniues  <)<sm 
<ii>t  al  a  riw  acd  repeat  ic 
xo/lhtsl.^n- 
>aninlAL' 
-la'  .'  A  a.--;  M.ii  u  ±rci:  deal  liie  S»;i  :t 

A  jujiij*-  W.-i  n^iri  :j  .:»  (eoen: 
r^-^C^Jtuiai  laBT-Jra-j  n.  ?■•:«.-»  i:  i--«nr*  -J:at  *e  da  bm 
12.1  j:  3  irjer  »tT.  ^i*  Eti-w  es-rev'  Ezira^l  aai  lat 
.tn*     ii  .t««.  -Je  i-ar^l  -''  -^-i^i-i  7T:,iz-yr,  :%     IjA-'"'^ 
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•ti^SiM  that  then  an  inatancei  of  boosea  being  tet  on  f..[ 
by  ita  mcMU ;  which  ia  the  reason  that  Camden  calls  it  i: 
-ndiaria  avi*.'   Several  of  the  Welsh  and  Comish  fatnil» 
tar  thi*  bird  in  their  coat  of  armg. 

There  are  fbreign  tpeeies.  Fregiltu  leueopterut,  Vi-.-  ?> 
and  UoraAeld,  Pyrrhoeorax  leucoplerut,  Temm.,  frata  .N-.i 
Holland,  where  it  ii  called  by  the  natires  Waybanc  ir 
eordioe  to  Mr.  Caley,  and  Fregilu*  Baca,  of  Honfield,'i>.a 
Java,  for  initanoe. 

Paiadiiea. 

[See  Bird  or  PARADtat.] 

Astrapia. 

Bill  •mootJi  at  the  base,  compraned  latondly,  atra^bi 

■bore,  pointed,  notched  and  bent  towards  tba  exlrenit, 

Tail  vety  long  and  very  graduated. 

A  gaoiu  (bunded  hy  H.  Vieillot  foi  a  bird  of  ihc  bmm 
brilluint  plumage,  which,  with  other  chatacters,  placn  i 
near  the  Birdt  ^  Paradite,  while  it  has  several  points  tbr  _ 
would  lead  to  arranging  it  amona;  the  Tkru*Ae:  TLl' 
Gmdin  nve  it  the  name  otfliraduea  nigra,  and  L«ibL-: 
tbat  of  Paraditea  gvlari*,  while  Curier  oonaiilered  it : 
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come  uniler  the  genus  Tardus  {Merit  de  la  Nouvelle 
(liiiiiee).  ThU  beautiful  bird  is  the  Pie  de  Paradis  or  In- 
rriini-arable  of  the  French.  M,  Letaoa  wys,  '  I  brought 
IVuni  New  Guinea  tn-o  individuals  of  thiii  mognifloent  bird, 
lliG  vulue  of  which  \%  sufficiently  oonsiderabla  in  Franee, 
and  which  seeros  to  be  very  rare  even  in  its  native  rountry ; 
ri>r  ilurinz  our  aojoum  at  tlie  Molucca*  and  the  land  of  the 
I'^ip'jiis,  1  only  saw  there  two  birds,  and  one  of  these  ruiw 
oniLi-Uishes  the  galleries  of  the  museum  where  I  deposited 

No  doscnplion  can  convey  any  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of 
this  liiril.  Tne  metallic  tints  of  almost  every  hue,  varying 
u'ith  thti  play  of  the  light  on  the  plumage,  almost  surpass 
bi;liif.  It  is  well  figured  in  Le  Vaillanfs  'Oiseaux  do  Pa- 
r:iilN,'  pi.  20  and  21  ;  but  nocolouringcangive  the  slightest 
iirjtion  of  its  splendid  intensity  and  variety.  The  ISna  may 
li''  imagined  from  the  annexed  cut  taken  from  the  plates 
above  mentioned. 

Fossil  Cokvida- 

Dr.  Gucklond  mentions  the  reinams  of  the  raven  as  oc- 
rnirlng  iu  the  cave  at  Kitkdale,  and  itgures  the  ri^  ulna 
ul'  Drm  uf  those  birds  in  '  Reliquiffi  Diluvianot,'  plate  xi. 

'I'lic  other  allied  forms  alludc<l  to  in  this  article,  viz. 
Cri/psirina,  Epimaehus,  Eulabet,  &o.,  will  be  adverteil  to 
inirli'i-  ilioae  titles. 

CORVO,  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  and  the 
iioiibpL'nmost  of  the  nrhole  group,  lying  to  miles  N.  of  Flores. 
It  is  high  to  the  north. and  slopes  Kraidiially  to  Iha  south  ;  it 
l'ulltaill^l  about  720  inhabitauld,  ana  produces  the  best  wheat 
•A'  all  Ibe  Azores;  catlle,  sheep,  and  bogs  are  abundant, 
lull  wood  and  water  ore  scanty.  It  has  only  a  small  port  for 
I  lie  K'ttls  trading  among  the  islands.  It  is  three  miles  long 
aiul  t«o  broad.  The  north  point  is  in  39°  44'  N.  lat.,  and 
ji'  o'W.  long. 

CORVUS,  tho  Crow,  sometimes  Hydra  rt  Contw,  be- 
rniiso  iliis  constellatbn,  in  fact,  contains  a  part  of  the  body 
•  A'  Iluira,  on  which  the  binl  rests.  In  Aratus.  Hydra, 
CrakT,  and  Corvus  form  one  constellation.  There  are  my- 
thological atories,  apparently  not  very  antient,  in  Hyginus. 
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CORYLA'CE^.  a  highly  important  natural  order  of 
ii)  claluus  or  incomplete  exogens,  consisting  of  trees  or 
'ihi'iilii;,  chiefly  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  world,  and 
\;iUiabl>!  either  for  the  nuts  they  bear  or  the  timber  they 
]iri'iUirc,  The  oak,  the  beech,  the  hazel,  the  hornbeam, 
mill  the  sweet  chestnut,  all  belong  to  this  Wer,  the  general 
I  liarAcler  of  which  is  briefly  this:  leaves  alternate,  usually 
Mirraled,  often  wiih  veins  running  straight  from  the  midrib 
iti  the  ma^n.  beyond  which  they  slightly  project ;  at  the 
l.ase  of  each  leaf  a  pair  of  membranous  stipules.  Flowers 
ni'iniscious.  The  males  in  catkins;  the  females  in  bud- 
! ike  clusters.  Stamens  from  five  to  twenty,  arising  finm 
tlio  sc.iles  of  tho  catkin.  Ovary  inferior,  crowned  by  a 
toothed  obsolete  calyx,  seated  in  a  membranous  cup  or  in- 
iLiliici^  with  more  cells  than  one,  and  as  manystylesas 
I'C'IU;  ovules  solitary  or  in  pairs,  pendulous;  all  the  ovules 
e\i'ept  one,  and  all  the  cells,  disappear  after  the  flowering 
1-1  over,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  there  is  but  one  cell  and 
one  seed,  whatever  their  number  may  originallv  have  been. 
Fruit,  a  nut  (called  aUo  acorn,  mast,  Gcc),  enclosed  within 
;■  pi^nitiar  kind  of  involucre  or  eupule,  composed  of  bracts 
more  or  less  united  together,  and  forming  aoup  in  the  oak, 
a  liusk  in  the  filbert,  and  a  spiny  case  in  the  chestnut  and 
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beech.  The  seed  oonaisia  of  a  roundish  embnro,  with  thick 
fleshy  cotyledons,  and  no  albumen.  For  particulars  con- 
cerning the  important  genera  of  this  order,  see  QuKBcim, 
Farus,  C*ftpiNus,  Castanea,  Ostrva,  Cobylus,  This 
order  is  also  called  Cupuliferee. 


finrnjccUD^  bry- 
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COnVLUS,  the  genus  of  plants  after  which  the  natural 
order  Corylaceio  receives  its  name.  It  consists  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  hazel-nut,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
Knera  nssocialed  with  it  by  its  eupule  being  a  two-leaved 
«rated  busk,  end  its  ovary  having  but  two  cells,  in  each 
of  which  is  one  ovule.    The  species  are  tho  following: — 

1.  C.  axellana,  the  common  hazel-nut.  This  plant,  «hich 
is  a  native  of  all  the  cooler  parts  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia, 
and  North  America,  is  the  parent  of  the  many  varieties  of 
nuts  and  filberts  now  cultivated  for  their  fruit.  [Hazei.- 
Nui,  FiLBBBT.]  It  is  sneciflcally  known  by  its  husks  being 
hispid  with  glands,  leafy,  broad,  much  lacerated,  and  rather 
spreading  at  the  point ;  never  contraoled  into  a  long  tube, 
nor  divided  into  narrow  rigid  segments;  by  its  roundish, 
heart- shaped,  very  rugose,  angular,  toothed,  cuspidate 
leaves,  glandular-luspid  branches,  and  shrubby  habit.  It 
varies  very  much  in  the  form  of  its  husks,  in  the  degree  of 
their  hispidity,  some  being  nearly  smooth,  in  the  sbapo  of 
the  nuts,  and  in  the  height  to  which  it  grows.  In  the 
hazel-nut  the  husk  is  open  a,t  the  point,  shorter,  or  at  least 
but  little  longer  than  the  nut,  and  nearly  smooth  ;  while  in 
the  filbert  (Corylus  tubuloia  of  some  writers),  it  i>  length- 
ened considerably  beyond  the  nut,  and  coVM«d  more  or 
leu  with  glandular  tiaits;  nil  degrees  of  intermediate 
structure  may  be  found  in  the  cultivated  varieties.  The 
C,  Ameritxaux  of  botanists  is  not  distinguishable  even  as  a 
variety.     There  is  »  pretty  purple-leaved  kind  in  shrub- 

2.  Crewirato,  the  homed  hazel-nut.  In  this  the  branches 
are  quite  free  firom  glandular  hispidity.  the  leaves  are  ob- 
long, not  cordate,  doubly  toothed,  and  acuminate,  and  the 
hiuks  globular  over  the  nuts,  where  ihey  are  extremely 
hispid,  without  ever  being  glandular;  beyond  the  nuts  the 
husks  are  contracted  into  a  tube  an  inch  or  more  long,  and 
irregularly  lacerated  at  the  point.  A  very  distinct  species 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  the  Carol  inas.  whore  ilrarely  ex- 
ceeds three  or  four  feet  in  height.    In  gardens  it  is  scarcely 

3.  C.  eoiurna,  the  Constantinople  nut.  A  white-barked 
tree,  twenty  feet  and  more  high,  with  an  erect  trunk  and 
a  dense  spreading  head.  The  leaves  are  shining,  much  leas 
rugose  than  in  the  the  hazel-nut,  cordate,  angular,  serrated, 
acuto  or  acuminate,  slightly  hairy  on  the  under  surface. 
The  branches  and  all  llio  other  parts  are  destitute  of  glands ; 
the  huska  ore  carapanuUte.  deeply  cut  into  narvow  haiiy 
rather  falcala  tegmenta.    The  nuU  are  roundish  and  vory 
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Uw«.  utew  Kt  Hat  C  lacera  and  C-Jtm,  twa 
jnc  u.  ihr  HnMOan  tmiiiifw     Of  IbMo,  Uia 
iitwred  It  KoBuia.  t*  lunflv  difenot  from  C, 
itu  ccboE,  f-nm  MvaM   Sheiiwe,  bw  narrow 
[m£  ioincB.  and  i  itnm  in  1j  lurd  ddIi,  encIiMBd  in 
,        D*  Sftaj  dmikms. 
txm  (if  infkniBMCSBce  ■ppnacliiiig  vet; 
xc   uvi^^BB.    Hm  ne^DB  ooticitUofui  •xia.upon 
«i  1.  t)ie  fl'^vfTt  are  J-cpa— )  upon  Ibotstalks  of  the 
ic-nfo. :  U)d  b^M«  iu  figure  it  mora  or  less  cflin- 
ESu.      A  cvimBi,  rrrTnar  «ttn  uu«,  the  lowennoit  flowen 
-vi^u^  ^i«  r^j  \aag  (ttlkt,  and  (he  uppennost  Terr 
Si^ci^ir:  lattA.  w-  thri  the  bk«  of  iaflarascence  u  >n  inserted 
T-jine.  a»  ie  csadrnJt  siul  smnr  other  crucifenHU  pluitk 
^xar  r-.rjvi^  iL  :i.  bn.  an  ombel  siili  i  lengthened  luds. 
F-i^  tl:ii  «p:4  if  derived  lh«  term  corym6oM,  which 
'^VyCjad  »3(  lAH'  la  floveTK.  but  to  any  kind  of  branching 
3X  ■•ij-J:.  \i.-i  i-i*TTnoia  parts  are  verj  lon^  and  the  upper- 
'Va.u.  ^«^  «i):r-^  a.-  i«  the  tase  in  moat  speciet  of  Ajler. 
CC-a\'MBrFER.S.  [CovpoiiT.*.] 
CO~RYPH-&.  a  fpniu  of  Emsi  India  palnu,  vilh  gigantiR 
Sm^-il :  -_*4  I^am.     Tbor  (lovers  oonsisl  of  a  three-toothed 
e  ;«ius  ^  stantens,  and  a  three-celled  ovary, 
.  t<Kap-i*d  of  round  one-seeded  berries.     Of  the 
s^isrjet  v< :  :r.  yu\i  ular  dr^rve  mention. 

&!•.  -SLe  Tancr  Tallicra.  Coryyiui  laliiera,  is  an  elegant 
K»."*i>  f^-rti?*  ichabi'iiig  Bengal.  Its  trunk  Li  about  thirty 
fca  i.  i:^  ai.d  as  Dewiv  ns  possible  of  equal  thickness 
ujT.^:..:;L  The  leaira  are  in  about  eight;  divisions, 
Mca  bi  ieti  Ido^  by  four  inches  broad,  radiating  from  the 
yot^'  ^  %  leaf-iuJk  from  five  to  ten  feet  long,  and  covered 
wili  ai-JLt  ij,.3e«  at  its  edge.  Roibui^  deicribe*  the 
■jar* IT  a*  aBcampaand.  iscuing  in  the  month  of  February 
b-js.  tiw  a;«i  of  the  tree  and  centre  of  the  leaves,  forming 
K.  ui^aesM  diffuse  utata  panicle,  of  about  tventy  or  more 
Sua  m  be.ghL  The  fruil  is  the  siie  of  ■  crab^pple, 
vr.^k^  dark  olive,  or  greenish-yellow.  The  leaves  are 
t^K-i  ^>  ti^e  natives  of  lodia  to  write  upon  with  their  ileel 
&«.£>.  url  fof  other  purposes. 

Tae  otha,  the  Tab  or  Tolipat  palm,  Coiypha  umbracu- 
lifer*',  w  >  native  of  Ceylon,  and  similar  in  appouanea ;  but 
its  Uave*  uc  n^l  m>  round  as  thoie  of  the  Talliera,  the  diti- 
i;o&s  in  iha  centre  being  shorter  than  thoce  at  the  lidaa. 
Tie  Ixunk  gr..ws  siiiy  or  seventy  feet  high ;  the  leavBd  are 
f'._r.e«ti   fcvt  brud  and  eighleen  long,  exclusive  of    " 

SU.C  vA  IU.7  lunn  a  btsul  abuiit  forty  feel  in  diam 

Fa»t  t4  t:>'jro>u>  sim  aie  man uCtc lured  from  this  plant  in 
C*j.>i;  ii»:  y.'u  of  lU  trunk  futnuhes  a  sort  of  flour  from 
*lj:i  brtwi  It  made;  the  Itavea  make  excellent  thatch. 
»a^  are  Mfl  (gr  wruinq  so  Lke  those  ot  the  Tallioa. 

OOHVPIf  j£NA  iLionxiu),  ■  genua  of  fiihea  of  the  aao- 
^*B  JUmitti.j^'.Kryv^j  and  taroiU  ficombridte. 

Tm  grOiip  'jt  LtiuM  tarmcrff  imludtd  under  the  head 
Ct^yii^iui  i*  now  sulfliiutwl,  and  the  aubdiviuons  may 
fc«  fc  -^  t^rrb^:^  n.,i;»-i.f"  ot  the  genus  Cor^-phnna.  or 
I.-*  ^  f.u  rsaj  b*  tix.anl  uf.un  as  •  sub- fun iJy,  and  the 
s.srt,.s.-.-.»  w  ftr.^ra.  Ti>e  ptincipal  cbaiactcrs  </ this 
(Tv.j  wc  M  (.,  ,»i :— iJ/^i  eifjneaied.  compvesMd.  coi 
»  •  itia.,  »^^.«;  4,r»ii  f.1.  exuTiding  the  whole  length 
'.t  -iM  JUS  '■#  '"^u^  f'*:  bnr^htuttei^nt  r^s  generallv 
J*"***  '.  ■  ..■i-flT.  TuiM!  (Lt:,'!t  bate  CtmnmnlyB  Tiaig  fnp"| 
»  --.  I','.--:  *n  *r.-i-.i(  (.-.m  !r,e  uil  alm'nt  to  the  venlral. 
'  '•*  -« .  ^  (toVT*  'ir  i^M  tjikM,  ami  tlu  peeimal  fio  b  nsu- 

*  y  w   ..^  ».,,,*  ir^  p.„(.:^ 

"■  ■  ■".'./ <><r>;,f..>r,a  ai  a  Ki-nuL  tiic  fulkiwiBg  nr*  Ihe 
*■'  '  "  "*  ^^."nff^"^'  ':  '    ■  ::  Caraiumuirut,  Ctntro- 

^._'^'*_','*'"-n  **  "i  '.■-  ■.[>«  i,j:a«  Gwrphana  is  now  ■•■ 
■'   *   -«  I'v.  v.vi  '..e'.aj«>i,  a^  the  palate  «iwt 


t  m^:.-><u,  usually  of 


■'■'n^-.t  .  vj^'rf.L-.-  -a  ."t-w  ^.  not 
J-<    M...;  -^.^^j^..   a  J.,,,:   ,1  ,  i„.   „  iemnh,  of  a 

T\'''"'  •■■-'■■->  t-rf*i  %i..  la,*  tt.^w  beuatlL  There 
j^~*    .■  rf   i,jt^  «,  -.J.  vrfa  a^  4-.T>al  fia,  aftd  the 

;^  '  M  '•a.v»  lu  i/r  >*...->.,  ^  Ui^nih  o^  blaek 
, -^  J"*^  ••  «ui.  i.  •  n--.^«.-  TW  maHst  d*fi<h  of 
*^y  « t,,,^  ^^^  ^^^  ._^  ._^  yj,,^  k*ci~ 


There  are  Mveral  other  ipenea  of  this  gwan^  t   _ 
which  are  found  in  the  Meditenanean,  aad  vary  cIomIi  n 
•emble  the  one  just  defcribed. 

The  genus  Caranxomonu  (LacJpAde)  b  doaety  allied  « 
Coryphnna  (proper);  the  speoiea,  noweT«r,  my  b*  iiu!> 
fished  by  their  havuw  the  bead  lesa  elevatwd  and  the  «v 
in  a  medial  position ;  the  donal  fin  is  ■hallov  aad  ef  tqa 
height  throughout :  the  tail  is  much  fbrkatL 

Caranxomoni*  pelagieiu  a  about  nine  or  ten  incbrf  ; 
length,  of  a  blueish  colour  above  end  yellirwiili  beni*.: 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  of  the  (ame  oolonr  ■•  the  k-. 
of  the  flah,  and  have  a  whitisU  margin.  It  inhabiu  <-t 
Mediterranean. 

The  subgenus  Centrolophtu  has  already  been  noticed  uy 
the  proper  head.  We  will  merely  remark  that  the  tf^rf 
of  this  genui  which  we  havo  soon  have  the  body  sborle:: 
proportion  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  genen.  c: 
of  a  somewhat  elongate-oval  fbrm,  lbs  tail  loaa  forked,  kr 

Sul^nus  Aitroaermiu  (Bonnelli).  But  one  spem  ■ 
this  subgenus  is  known.  The  generic  ebaiweten  tn  — 
heed  elevated,  mouth  but  sUghtlv  cleft ;  doraal  Sn  eitn^ 
ing  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body;  ventTBl  fini  ur 
small,  end  placed  on  the  throat;  branchioalegoua  ran  I.r. 

Aitrodernua  CoryptuxTtoide*  (Cnv.)  is  from  iweiv*  ■ 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  pale  roseeolour,  viiit  :•' 
or  six  longitudinal  rows  of  round  black  spats ;  the  dur^- 
and  anel  Hns  are  blaeklsh,  and  the  peoloral  and  caudil  E  - 
are  of  a  red  hue.  The  most  remarkable  diarader  ol  '' 
fish,  however,  consists  in  the  scalea.  whieh,  instep  of  f 
ing  ovpr  ea«h  other  in  the  usual  wey,  ate  Mallered  mer  (a 
bodyandhead;tbeyare veryminu(eandsemted,aod,ti:^-  . 
a  lens  resemble  smell  stars.    It  inhabits  the  Hediterraoi.::^ 


iubgenus  Pttraciit  (Cuv.)    The  species  of  ihia  grou- 


CO  H 

mnukable  (br  the  fmmenu  tize  of  the  Aonal  and  uial  fins, 
»eb  of  which  springs  from  between  two  lier*  of  sctJes, 
which  form  a  probBction,  and  probably  give  sirength  to 
the  basal  portion  of  the  fln-rava.  These  fins  extend  the 
"holo  length  of  the  body;  the  head  and  teeth  are  ncarif 
:ho  same  as  in  the  tme  Corj'phEencB ;  ibo  Kalea  are  larf^e. 

Ptermiit  oceUatut  (Cuv.),  U  about  four  inches  in  length, 
Old  of  a  silveiy  hue ;  the  pectoral  and  caudal  fins  are  rel- 
Dwish ;  the  others  afe  bloeish  grey,  and  the  donal  On  lias 
I  laise  blue  (pot  near  its  higheit  part. 

CORYPH^aUS.    [Chorus] 

tX)RYSTBS,  a  genus  of  btachyurous  or  short-tailed 
irtutacoans.  Bsterior  unfmtke  longer  than  the  bodr,  seta- 
eous,  with  two  n>wB  of  cilia.  Jau-fitt  (pieds-machoiros) 
lating  their  third  loiat  longer  than  the  second,  straight 
emunat«d  by  an  obtuse  point,  with  a  notch  upon  its  inter- 
lal  border.  BySM  rather  distoiit,  borne  upon  large  pedun- 
'les,  which  are  nearly  cylindtioal,  and  aoinewhat  short 
interior  feet  (chele)  latifa,  equal,  twice  as  long  as  the 
lody,  andnearlj*  cylindrical  in  the  males;  in  the  Inmates, 
if  about  the  lenglh  of  tha  body,  and  compressed,  especially 
oworda  the  hand  (manus).  the  other  fitt  larminated  b^ 
■  jngated  nail  or  claw,  «hioh  is  straight,  pointed. 


latcd  by  a  rostrum  anteriorly  truncated  and  bordered  pos- 
eriurly.  The  r%gian*  but  slightly  indicated,  with  the  ex- 
«ptioD  of  the  cordial  ri^ton,  tha  CroncAlW  or  lateral  re- 
jionw  being  very  much  efonfiated. 

M.  Desraarest  is  of  opinion  that  the  natural  relations  of 
his  crustacean  approximate  It  to  AteUcf/cbu,  Thia,  and 
Leueotia,  at  which  U.  LelreiUa  forms  his  orbicular  tribe 
Le»  Orhieuiairet).  Dr.  Leach,  ha  adds,  in  his  method, 
>laGod  them  near  the  Aral  two  of  the  above-mentioned 
genera,  solely  because  they  have  the  same  number  of  abdo- 
ninal  articuktions.  The  I«hcoji>,  in  which  the  number 
)f  those  articulations  is  leas  considerable,  are  removed  to  a 
llstance. 

Example,  CorytUe  Ca»»ieelau7tH9.  Leach ;  Coryitei  den- 
'itla,  Coryrtet  Jealaliu,  Coryilet  hngintmut  of  LalrcillB, 
Vaneer  Catnpelaatiia,  Ltmg-elawed  Crab  of  Pennant, 
Cancer  periatMilui  of  Herbil,  Albunea  denlala  of  Fabricius. 

DeacripHan. — Surface  of  carapace  somewhat  granulous, 
irilh  (wo  denticles  bftwcon  the  eyes  and  three  sharp  point? 
lirected  forwards  on  each  side.  The  male  has  hut  five  ab- 
lomiual  pieces ;  hut,  as  M.  Latreille  obsenes,  the  vestiges 


tCiJjiln  OaMlt«ha«4  wM\ 


of  the  separation  of  the  two  others  may  be  dearly  tcnwrked 
ipon  the  intermediate  or  third  piece,  which  is  the  largest 
if  all. 

£o«r/i(y,— The  coasts  of  England  and  Prance.  Thfe 
specimens  figured  by  Pennant  were  di'edged  up  ftom  th« 
'  7ep  near  Holyhead  and  Red  Wharf,  Anglesey. 

CORVTHAJX.    [Touiuco.] 

COS  (K5t),  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  the  modern  name 
of  which  is  Staneo.  It  liea  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of 
Ceramus ;  ils  principal  citjr,  which  was  immedialelT  oppo- 
:o  HalicnrnaasuB,  was  destroyed  by  a  great  e^irthquahe 
inthoPeloponnesianwar.  (Thucyd.,viii.,  41.)  This  clly  was, 
In  very  antient  times,  built  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Seen- 
darium,  whiehpoinis  up  the  snlf,  and  was  called  Astypala>B 
(Old-town).  The  ne*  capital  was  not  large,  but  well  built 
and  picturesquely  situated.  (Strabo,  p.  657,) 

Cos  must  tiaTC  been  colonised  from  Greece  at  a  very 
enrlv  dale.  The  inhabitants  were  Greeks  even  befbre  Ho- 
mers  time  iIHad,a.,  655  and  677;  xiv.,  2,  6,  compare 
Bimbo,  pp.  573,653);  the  mother-city  of  this  Dorian  ciJony 
Epidaurus  (Herod,  vii.,  99),  as  is  indeed  sufflcienlly 
shewn  by  the  worship  of  jBsCulapius,  which  prevailed  in 
such  a  remarkable  degree  botli  at  Epidaurus  and  in  Cos. 
isan..  iii.,  29,  f  6.)  There  was  a  house  of  AsclepiediB  at 
Cos,  to  which  Hippocrates  was  related,  and  wc  are  told  that 
he  compiled  his  system  of  medicine  from  the  tables  of  cures 
suspended  in  the  Coan  temple  of  jEsculaplus,  which  was  as 
celebrated  in  its  way  as  the  corresponding  one  at  Epidaurus. 
(Btrabo,  pp.  373,  esf.)  A  similarity  of  origin  and  religioti 
Induced  the  Coans  to  form  a  league  with  Hall  earn  assui, 
Cnidos,  and  the  Rhodian  Tripolis  j  and  the  confederacy  ce- 
lebrated the  Triopian  rites  on  a  promontory  of  that  name 
near  Cnidos.  (Herod.,  t.,  144.)  The  constitution  of  Cos  Was 
in  nil  prohabflity  originally  the  same  With  that  of  Epidaurus, 
namely,  an  aristocracy. 

About  the  year  486  s.c.  wo  find  Cadmus,  ttoxa  Hcssana, 
reigning  in  this  island  by  the  appointment  of  the  king  of 
Persia;  but  after  ruling  n  few  years  he  restored  the  It^er 
constitution,  and  went  with  Epicharmus.  the  comic  poet. 
Who  was  a  native  of  Cos,  to  Messana.  (Mfiller,  Doriant,  i., 
S,  $  9,  note  9.)  It  seems,  howe^-er,  that  the  island  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  old  form  of  government,  for  we  find  it  just 
about  this  time  under  the  authority  of  Artemisia.  (Herod., 
vii.,  99.)  Tn  later  times  a  democracy  was  established,  hut  it 
did  not  lost  Ion;;,  for  the  violence  of  the  demagogues  (breed 
those  of  the  better  sort  to  conspire  together  against  them, 
and  put  down  the  republican  constitution  to  which  they 
owed  their  power.  (Aristot.  Pol^  v,  5.)  The  wines  of  Cos 
Were  famous  throucbout  Greece.  Tho  chmato  is  said  to  be 
delightful.  (Leake's  Marea.  ii.,  429.) 
COSECANT,  COSINE,  &c.  [Tbigowombtiit.] 
COSENZA.    [CALABatA.] 

COSI,  RIVER,  rises  in  the  Nepaul  hills,  near  Catman 
.  doo.    At  first  it  flows  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  town 
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s4  txt0''%    \Vir%fyi  Ui,n^  nf  ¥%.  )/m%. ;  turning 

» » « %-f  M  .^  v^  *r^  r«^/fi^4  «f  Sf4thym0»  lu  rhaoiwl  it  in 
f..  4  ^#t  M4/'./  f »//  m>^^^  miAm,  l/ttt,  «%i!«rpi  in  tb«  rainy 
^%**ff,  yf*^  M^U  i»m{a  'iM  0«*n  Mwl'tMnk*  ftn4  •  fttCCWMion 
/^  «f#,»f{  Mr>»f^44  U  |^tM«4M  Omi  timn  </f  Nftuthpore,  still 
fiihuxu^^  fM'MflX  ^'<^  d'/fith,  iifi4  r>onlintwm  ibif  oourM  until 
n^  n>,u'!\  Vttf  miUn  from  lU  n4ntrf'4t  it  Joim  ih«  O«igo«  in 
'i'/'  2V  ti  Inr ,  nmI  «i7*  U'  K.  I^nif. 

ro«(UN,M;KNIJN,f/r  KORnMN,ft((or«mm«nt6irola 
)fi  i)i«(  »iN«t««rrt  ffurt  frf  llm  Prunimn  province  of  Pomerania. 
tl  i<  lMiiifMl*««1  on  tlm  north  dv  tlm  ])altUi,Mlon((whoMihore 
M  M«iiMi4«  for  hImivii  I0»  mudt;  tml  on  the  etitbyWott 
l^llMlll  It  liM  nn  HriMt  of  nbotit  A4'iH  milm  (nourly  twice 
lliM  aMinioM  tit  Lliimiltmltlrn);  U  diviiM  into  nine  minor 
(•Iti'lMM,  mill  f'otiltilii*  'j:i  Inwnn,  I  tnitrkot^town,  and  1142  vil* 
Imhhn  TIim  BiiilU(*ii  U  n  tnvol,  onriuitinnlly  broken  byclova- 
llMita,  mitt  ti«iti||  liHii  Hnnd  lillU  nonr  (lio  HiUtic.  There  ore 
fMMiililiMHiili*  wimmU  nnd  ftnuntH.  (Tmlln  in  watered  by  the 
HhUa,  PiMMUtu,  WI)i|ioi',  Niolpr,  and  numorouM  other 
«<iMAm«i  \\  \\M  awvim'aI  IuKi««,  b\it  none  of  anv  roni«idorable 
d(iMiMi«Utiu.  A^vlruUure  nnd  Ki'*^*it))(  nn«  tno  chief  pur- 
RMtUi  \\^  UutunmuM  bit  nddtnl  \\w  manvifticttn*oofwoollooB| 
i^Mloiu,  idibun^  lenthor.  U'on-\vim\  tflnmi,  peper,  tobacoo» 
Ko  AmlM^r  in  ublntni^d  idong  ibtMUudo  comt.  The  po- 
p\\Uh»m  m  li*W  >\M  tf44,AK\  ofwhmn  uao.OOO  wore  Pro- 
li^uuu,  .i.<>in  Itmian  i'lUboboPt  mul  IA85Jew«,  In  1831 
\\\^  \\\\\\\W\  of  dxMdUnit  ho\tM^  MMit«  .l(i,:(Ui,  endtho  )>opu* 
Uh^vw  bnd  »\o^V!\«od  tw  .1M»4A0»  nnd  in  iJ^cU  to  a49,'2t>8, 

Ux^  fttxvoK  \\\  \^^\  \Mn<^\«t«Ml  wt  iX^^T  honknt,  l'i9,681 
K«md«  \v|  ^N**uUs  nnd  AOf^.i;^  nh^vp  nnd  js^^tik    The  chief 
t\«Nu\%  W»v%U>«  K'*^U^\»  Ibv  »N*\MUU  nTt»  Sto\)H»,  («(iOO  inha* 
iKi^^^^A  iVttv^i;  ^^^0\»\  Hu^vn>i^abl<' i:)400X  Nen^etten 

\\vsU\  \Vtv.uMl\  ii>>4i»\V  tb^  c«v*^dd  uf  the  govern- 
%kss»«  ^wKv  *^sl  ^M'  » V  ^Mvvxv.V,'.i\  *\|'  V^An\m«  i»  about  flw 
¥•  <««  »w.«A  iX*  ^»  N\  *i^>l  ji..i..M^Nt  sM\  iht*  bnnk«  of  the 
\  >v*,»v»Xvi>\  *v  N***^Nk'S.  >i»',«.oS  I^Va  mu>  the  1-nkc  of 
^*%v«     x(     v\W  ♦  'vv^  *;  ^S*  ^\^  .»f  tJv  irk>llonWnr.  IKmi 

t        ^^  a-si   >.   iX^^v  %  »i   V   '''   V'*<^>u      Cx^l'.U*  ^hK*h  i» 
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dini  tlM  bktoritt  at  their  bead,  pnnwei  to 

Coemo,  of  tbe  younger  bnnch  of  tbe  Medku 

to  Aleenndra    Coflmo  had  a^aioirt  bim  a  number  of  « 

Jjrantf,  ume  of  tbe  firet  &mibe»  of  Fkreiice,  wbo  were     • 
lie  to  tbe  Medici,  loaie  through  jealoosy  and  nrel  ^l 
tion,  and  othen  becauie  tbey  wished  to  re-establnh  the  r- 

Jubltc.    These  emigrants  were  scattered  about  tlie  diS*  .- 
talian  citiea,  and  were  encouraged  and  supported  b\  P  •! 
Paul  IIL,  by  Count  Pepoli  of  Bologna,  and  otberv '  T 
also  relied  on  tbe  protection  of  Francis  I.  of  Frmncr,  « :  . 
Cosmo  on  his  side  was  protected  by 'he  emperor  Chmr1e« '« 
who  acknowledged  him  as  duke  of  Florenoe.  Tbe  emucn*  . 
having  collected  a  few  thousand  men,  invaded  tbe  Fl  - 
tine  territory,  but  were  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Co>*rw . . 
Montemurlo;  andtheir  leaders,  Albizzi,Valoii»  and  F:.  - 
Stroni,  were  taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death.     Frocn  * 
time  Cosmo  reigned  absolute  lord  of  Florence.     He  eit/ 
tinguiihed  all  remains  of  popular  liberty,  and  he  eaubli*: 
a  system  of  inquisitorial  police  by  means  of  nutneroui  l 
Ibrmers.     Persons  accused  of  any  designs  aeainst  ; 

fovemment  were  tortured,  and  often  put  to  death.    H- 
ad  agents  also  in  various  parts  of  Italy  to  watch  the  f  - 
duct  of  the  Florentine  emigrants,  and  in  some  instance*  * 
^t  rid  of  the  most  dangerous  by  assassination  or  paisc>L  : 
m  the  case  of  Lorenxino,  who  was  murdered  at  VeuKx  - 
his  order,  in  1548.    He  effected  a  striking  chanse  m  '' 
manners  of  the  Florentine  people,  who  were  before  &-  ^ 
for  their  garrulity  and  lightness  of  conversation ;  the}  >^ 
came  henoeforth  taciturn  and  cautious,  and  spoke  in  ^  • 
sentences.    In  other  resnects  the  administration  of  O.i 
was  orderly  and  wise ;  ne  was  attentive  (o  business,  . . 
looked  himself  into  aU  public  affairs.    He  had  oousidcr^i  - 
abilities ;  and  if  he  renaeied  Florence  and  Toscany  en'  -^ 
dependent  on  his  will,  he  at  the  same  time  sucoeedel 
consummate  political  skill  in  keeping  his  state  indepcn  i 
of  all  tbreign  powers.    He  would  be  master  at  hom«   . 

'  fteod  his  towns  from  the  imperial  garrisons,  and  n>.- 
si>veral  attempts  at  encroachment  from  the  court  of  R  n 
lie  was  the  ftrat  to  establish  the  unity  and  independer^ 
Tuscany  as  a  political  state.    He  formed  a  nati\e  mil: .. 

,  the  |>easautr>\  well  exercised  and  disciplined  by  cxperK  i    . 
twicers*  so  that  at  three  days*  notice  he  could  coUcct  I : 
men  in  any  particular  point,  besides  the  regular  refirin  > 
which  he  kept  in  tbe  towns.    Hisfiflknees  wvre  in  e 
c^mdiiK^n^  and    his  treasury  always  wcil    supplied  «  . 
m^M>e\» 

t\>»aK^  ^M8MlS•ed  at  ftrst  the  territaries  of  tbe  tr    : 
|^uKk>  of  Fk>ieucc  and  Paa.  tbe  lattar  of  which  had  >•. 
vxuNMH^ivd  b%  the  FV>r»tiD«s  betee  hts  time.     In  1  ^  . 
a  UK^i  ts^  hW  dcoitr.K^QS.  by  an  agreeoKnt  m~Ah  J «.  ^ 
vV  Af^^'^Tvx  k-^fd  of  PK>mbuM.  that  fnncipalitT.  sltA  ^» 
i>e  ^AtHi  of  ElVa^wbcn  be  Ibrts&ed  PVyio  Fern -v 
tr.«r^«^\\i  )ts  hart<«t:r.    Bat  a  aMie  iiayuitani  acr^'u.-*  . 
«:&»  t^a:  CNf  Sgie^ia.    Tiot  repcKic  bad  sarvmNi  the  inx   . 
^*^    K.orerv^  ar»d    bad  nrtaaed  lU  t~i  Vfwia^i  i  t  l    »' 
?V  r^Nf^s-tx'sn  «f  C^K^  V,    Bat  a  S55J  en.:  r*- 
S%^  •*»«  >^o.Ko«l  ^Nit  asMee  ibe  c:t;ie2x  wba 
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wards  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Naples  under  tbe  name  of 
•  Stato  de'  Presidj.'  The  Siennese  swore  allegiance  (o 
Cosmo,  who  left  to  them  their  municipal  laws  and  magis- 
trates. In  August,  1559»  the  small  residue  of  the  Siennese 
republic  at  Montalcino  surrendered  to  Cosmo.  All  Tuscany 
wiLs  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em 
l>iro,  united  under  one  government 

Cosmo  married  Leonora,  the  daughter  of  Don  Pedro  do 
Toledo,  Spanish  viceroy  at  Naples,  and  had  five  sons  by 
hvv.    Two  of  these,  Giovanni,  who  had  been  made  a  car. 
dmal,  and  Grarxia,  died  suddenly  towards  the  end  of  15G2, 
and  their  mother  soon  after  fi)llowed  them  to  the  grave 
A  report  was  spread  and  readily  believed  by  the  numeroua 
enemies  of  Ccxsmo,  that  Giovanni  had  been  killed  by  his 
l>rotlier,  after  which  Cosmo,  in  hia  wrath,  had  killed  Garzia 
with  his  own  hand.    Alfieri  has  made  this  the  subject  of  a 
tragedy.    Probabilities,  however,  are  against  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.    (Botta,  Storia  (T  Italia,  hb.  xii.)    Cosmo's 
eldest  son,  Don  Francesco,  married  the  archduchess  Joanna, 
dauj^'hter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.    In  1569  Pope  Pius 
v.,  by  a  solemn  bull  dated  2dth  August,  conferred  upon 
Cosmo  and  bis  successors  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, as  superior  to  all  dukes  and  princes,  and  inferior  in 
rank  only  to  kinffs.    In  the  following  year  Cosmo  went  to 
Rome  to  receive  his  grand  ducal  crown  from  the  hands  of 
the  }>ope.  In  his  bull  the  pope  set  forth  the  merits  of  Cosmo 
towards  the  Holy  See  for  having  entered  zealously  into  the 
wixr  against  the  Turks,  and  founded  the  militay  order  of 
St.  Stephen,  in  imitation  of  that  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
(or  liaving  given  assistance  to  the  king  of  France  against 
the  Huguenots,  and  having  prosecuted  the  heretics  in  his 
own  dominions.    The  Inquisition  was  established  in  Tus- 
cany ;  but  Cosmo  insisted  upon  having  reports  of  its  pro- 
iu;LMlin:^s,  and  that  its  sentences  should  not  have  effect 
\Mtliout  his  approbation.     Several,  however,  suffered  death 
ibr  heresy  or  blasphemy ;  one  of  whom,  Pietro  Carncsecchi, 
a  Florentine,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Cosmo,  and  had 
In^en  repeatedly  charged  with  heresy,  being  demanded  by 
Piipe  Pius,  was  given  up  by  the  duke,  taken  to  Rome,  and 
there  sentenced  to  death,  and  publicly  executed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1j67. 

Cosmo  spent  the  latter  yeai's  of  his  life  chiefly  at  one  or 
otlier  of  his  ullas,  having  entrusted  the  cares  of  admi- 
nistration to  his  son  Francesco  in  1564.  Many  things  are 
ha  id  of  the  irregularity  of  his  life  in  his  old  age,  and  his 
sons  Francesco  and  Pietro  were  worse  than  their  father  in 
this  particidar.  In  1570  he  married  Camilla  Martelli,  o 
j»rivale  lady  of  Florence.  Cosmo  died  21st  April,  1574,  in 
tile  )>alace  Pitti,  which  had  become  the  residence  of  the 
gland  dukes,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francesco. 

Cosmo,  though  an  unprincipled  man,  was  a  very  able 
statesman.  In  the  general  breaking  up  of  most  of  the  Italian 
independent  states  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  found 
means  to  create  and  consolidate  a  new  and  considerable 
p:  incipality,  which  has  remained  ever  since  independent, 
and  he  thus  saved  that  fine  country  Tuscany  from  beoora- 
in;;  a  province  of  Spain,  like  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lombaidy. 
Ho  had  the  firmness  to  refuse  Philip  ll.'s  first  offer  of 
Sicna  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish  crown,  answering,  that  he 
M  as  an  independent  sovereign,  and  would  not  make  himself 
tlie  vassal  of  another.  Ho  refused  the  crown  of  Corsica, 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  insurgents  in  1564,  be- 
cause it  would  have  embroiled  him  with  other  powers  and 
endangered  his  own  states.  Cosmo  encouraged  the  arts 
and  liierature.  He  founded  the  Florentine  Academy,  the 
Academy  del  Discgno,  or  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  he  restored 
the  University  of  Pisa.  He  was  the  friend  of  sevsral 
learned  men,  among  others  of  Benedetto  Varchi,  a  repub- 
lican of  the  old  school,  who  wrote  his  history  under  his  pa- 
troiuij,'e,  and  Cosmo  was  not  oITended  at  the  freedom  of 
his  sentiments.  The  Medici  dynasty  founded  by  Cosmo 
b^  aine  extinct  in  1 737  by  the  death  of  the  grand  duke 
(Iiaii  Gastone.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  sovereignty  by 
I'rancis  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa 
r.r  Austria,  (Botta,  Sloria  d' Ilalia ;  Galluzzi,  Storia  del 
Gt  ivi  DuriUo  di  Toscana ;  Ammirato,  Istorie  Fiorentinet  &c) 
COSMCGONY,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is 
tljc  science  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  As  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  not  observed  by  man,  and  as  it  is 
not  jjobsiblc  for  man  to  observe  the  creation  of  a  world,  so 
I'otiiLKrj^uny  cannot  be  a  science  founded  on  direct  e.\peri- 
cure,  but  must  necessaiily  be  a  philosophical  science.  But 
tliou^'h  cosmogony  belongs  to  the  department  of  philo- 


sophy, yet,  as  it  requires  an  accumulation  of  facts  and 
observations  to  rest  on,  it  must  still  be  classed  under  the 
division  of  practical  philosophy.  The  antients  not  posses- 
sing these  facts  and  obser\'ations,  cosmogony  has  only  be- 
come a  science  in  modem  times.  The  German  pliilosopher 
Kant  has  denied  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  enter- 
tain this  science. 

The  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  may  be  consi- 
dered in  three  ways :  the  inquirer  cither  confines  himself 
to  the  creation  of  our  earth,  and  reduces  cosmogony  to 
geognosy,  geogony,  speculative  geolog)',  and  oryctognosy, 
(which  latter  is  a  science  of  itself,)  or  he  may  merely  inves- 
tigate the  creation  of  celestial  bodies,  or  he  may  extend  his 
researches  to  the  origin  of  creative  }>ower,  and  the  creation 
of  the  elements  of  matter. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  investigation  is  pure  cosmo- 
gony ;  the  second  is  a  union  of  cosmogony  with  dynamogony, 
physiogoy,  and  speculative   chemistry  and  physics.    The 
antients  speculated  or  dogmatized  in  both  tnese  divisions 
of  the  science.    Anaximander  considered  the  sun  to  be 
oidv   a  httle   larger  than   the  Peloponnesus;   Leucippus 
and    Democritus    asserted    the    existence     of    different 
kinds  of  atoms,  and  that   the  soul  also  was  composed 
of  atoms.    Heraclitus  supposed  heat  to  be  the  primitive 
element  and  the  omnipotent  power.    Plato,  besides  an  eter- 
nal supreme  intelligence,  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
primitive  and  eternal  matter,  which  was  divided  by  the  in- 
telligence into  the  four  recognised  elements,  and  vivified 
b}  a  soul,  making  the  world  an  animal,  with  the  stars  as 
limbs.    Aristotle  admitted  the  elements  of  Plato,  but  de- 
nied the  soul;  substituting  in  its  stead  individual  souls. 
Epicurus  supposed  an  infinite  variety  of  atoms,  which  being 
in  constant  motion,  form  bodies  by  accidentally  coming  into 
contact  with  each  other.  Empedocles,  the  most  enhghtened 
of  these  antients  peculators,  believed  that  the  four  elements 
were  not  originally  individually  developed,  but  were  in  a 
state  of  amaigamation ;  tliat,  after   the  developement  of 
the  elements,  enmity  (repulsion)  and  friendship  (attraction) 
became  inherent  properties  of  them,  and  that  the  soul 
was  formed  of  these  elements,  fire  predominating  in  it. 
Pythagoras,  in  consequence  of  his  numeric  system,  taught 
a  central  heat,  the  existence  of  ten  spheres,  the  sun,  moon, 
five  visible  planets,  the  earth,  an  opposite  earth,  and  the 
stars ;  also  a  music  of  the  spheres,  produced  by  the  harmonic^ 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  new  Platonic  school 
of  Alexandria,  under  Ammouius.  Plotinus  and  lamblichus, 
beheved  every  thing  to  be  an  emanation  or  effusion  from  a 
suoreme  power. 

Modern  cosmogonists  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
first  the  dogmatists,  as  Buffon  in  his  Histoire  Naturellc, 
Wolff  in  his  Cosmologia,  Maupertuis  in  the  Essai  de 
Cosmologie,  Lambert  in  the  Kosmologische  Briefe,  Dal- 
berg  in  tlie  Betrachtungen  iiber  Universum,  Berger  in 
his  Philosophische  Darstellung  des  Weltalls,  Des  Cartes, 
Opera  Omnia,  lately  echtcd  by  Victor  Cousin ;  and  HoU- 
bach  in  the  Systtoe*  de  la  Nature.  Secondly,  the  cri- 
tical cosmogonists,  who  conduct  their  inquiries  according 
to  the  principles  of  Kant,  as  developed  in  liis  AUgemeine 
Naturgeschichte,  und  Thcorie  des  Himmels ;  and  in  de- 
tached parts  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  Schelling, . 
Hegel,  Herbart,  and  in  the  Naturphilosophie  of  Oken, 
which  contains  a  complete  system  of  cosmogony,  dynamo- 
logy  and  physiogoy  and  in  a  little  work  of  John  Miiller, 
entitled  Ueber  die  Entstchung  der  Welt  aus  Nichts,  of 
which,  as  it  is  the  latest  German  publication  on  the  subject, 
we  give  an  abstract. 

Miiller,  after  premising  that  nothing  cannot  be  productive 
o£  anything,  admits  the  existence  of  an  original  governing 
power,  possessed  of  omnipresence  and  consciousness,  conse- 
quently of  omnipotence  and  universal  benevolence,  but  un- 
embodied.  From  eternity  this  power  designed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  which  could  only  be  efi'ected  in  one  of 
two  modes,  either  in  a  pantheistical  or  spiritual  mode.  As 
in  the  abstract,  or  in  the  world  as  it  is  objectively,  there 
exist  no  limited  magnitudes  or  quantities,  but  only  the  in- 
finitely great  or  infinitely  small,  out  of  the  amalgamation  of 
which,  things  limited  or  measurable  proceed,  such  a  power, 
as  before  described,  could  create  the  world  either  with  his 
own  entire  and  undivided  power,  bestowing  on  it  an  all- 
per\ading  soul,  contradistinguished  liom  individual  souls, 

•  This  ct'lcbrate*!  work  has  he^.n  atxr\hri\  t«  MirabauU  and  La  Grsinae, 
bot  was  la  fact  written  by  Baruu  liuliUicli,  u/uru  finding  iu  tliu  hvuM  vi  L* 
'iravge. 
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^irh  »  t))»  Aoctrme  of  Puitbeisin ;  or  tiie  intelhg^enee  has 
faitiNl  vith  an  iiiAniteir  tmall  portion  of  its  power,  which 
<C  ifscV'  cre-jited  the  worid :  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Spiritual- 
i»ik>  Th:»  \asX  process  this  writer  considen  to  have  been 
the  nuvH.  &ni  m^^s^rts  that  the  infinitely  small  portions  of 
^^tnw  ^^  rh  the  ialelli^Tiwe  parted  with  are  wnat  we  call 
UT»<"  T^c  ^>nuiiuo'i  existcnoe  of  time  not  only  shows  the 
<\v::,'.iU  M.;<^rt3re  <»f  the  ponder  predicated,  but  also  dis- 
m  T?s  !\-  ?.:  V  •<».  The  act  of  parting  with  power  or  forces, 
fS^^iijiT.r.T  ,.<S!«TiMe  m  or^ianic  chemistry,  is  apparent  to 
»r?:?w.:*i<^  rt^MruTtt  in  spsM,  and  the  act  of  parting  with 
tdM  ;*:;  '.Ty^j^^me  fpsbce.  If  an  eternity  be  aflowed  to  an 
jr.f.:. "  f '7  iv»aH  ivnxfli  ei  power  tbr  growth  or  formation,  it 
ir.2i4  W.-^.tTikt  it£&iie:  an  eternity  of  passed  time  is  equal 
ir  f-vrsicTiT  TciTfC-  A  jvtnt  bemgr  ^ven,  as  a  centre  in  in- 
^ff.z^^t  ?WK*H  a  r^e-Vula  i*  immediately  fbrmed  by  this 
pf-ww.  tT:lL  »f^^^ri.n^  ti>  Mulkr,  the  action  of  this  original 
ivw^r  »  t^.?*e-f.--!i  r«x.  by  attraction,  repuUion,  and  a  power 
ind.ffhrr^t  t."  K^h.  wiiK^h  is  Quiescent,  and  what  we  call  on- 
f  rr  C  iia.:t<»r,  nr  7^>.t«Si.  ot  hjie,  or  tether :  and  there  bein^  a 
cTsQA.r,t  rcT^'c  iwrac^  t»f  ai;T«ction  to  the  centre,  tne 
«»ii>ee  »  »T:nir«»i  ar  cv-vsri^&wd  totnids  it.  Besides  this, 
thr  ^.•yj.fc  px»ssw  a  rriAtory  mvMK»n,  of  which  even  the 
ssr.i.V'£>:  TVLTC?  Tar:iiA  si-i  assume  the  form  of  a  tx>rtex  or 
M^zitjL,  I"  fn  TTrtrx  foss^ssw  attraction,  repulsion,  vther, 
ani  aE>  Yi  ri.*T»  \rTv>r  :t5  ar».  a  ro^itory  motwn.  Either  the 
T-t-ifx  haj  ;^:  ;i»i  3«r>hP  cf  Te^x*:tT  in  its  rotation,  which, 
»oji»I  T*  ihf  cc.:.5^*.f  iIt  decrrv«5wr:g  rvpul^ion,  is  equal  to 
ti*  ttr»r"v  li.  ar.i  ibt-::  the  rortex  is  tluid.  and  assumes 
iS  :\  It  .f  i-T>5.:  ^r  tbtrre  s  a  prej^oniersiice  of  rotation, 
ip!>::i  *.:•*  T  -:^\  b?  rT..e*  ci?^*:'^;  or  there  is  too  bttle 
r"i.i-i-7  Tivc .0*.  Ir  -w'r.Th  riac  the  rrrtex  con^rentrates  it^*lf 
i:  *;  r  >.  SisT.rr^  lt  i  tb-:  t^  :5  partiric*.  which  mave rouni 
r  tt-  I  "^f  -  r*  Li^i  •-.•|r?:l£r  f.  r:^  a  <T>:cta:  the  rortcx  then 
»  <  £  .c  £i-i  Fr-e  t— :x-*  rre  itocis:  the  rotatory 
ir-  t   ::▼-■:  X  j:  -T:  fc?<*i  >  bfit :  '•^bei  i:niir.;<hed  is  cold. 

T- .  —  :  -li  1  re  L'  c:.  r?  >-•  ::  15  i*  bi.-  p?>iUx-e!T  adopted 
a:«»  .:  *„•.•  lu^.-v*  5.r-.5^  1^1  n^cou*,  or  s»-LL  is  an  ele- 
Ti»-"".  i::»i  s  xz'-Jr-!  -  r.-V  *-  TL^re  55>  in  the  universe  aa 
^:.!~.'r  1  ."z'vr  :f  i  ; -r :  "•  *>  ▼!!-•: h  c^^-eT  in  their  inherent 
*•* ii-->  si-.-.r:_ '^  1^   _r»*  i_5rrrzt  q-i»nt:t:es  of  j-ther  ▼hiA 

i^Z'i  f  "^»rii  js-of:-  1:5  ?  -*!^/  "^  t^  Kpast  attnctioD, 
Xi'  >.  .' -j^rmtf  ii  ur:  rf  t'-*?  :*.:jcr5:  wben  thus  oTer- 
r -UK  ^H  :-.«"v«fr  jt  ri-  ^-i  ;^.ii*D-C-  T^e  tr:re  <oLi  and 
e~s-  .  *r:-:T-3  a-^^zi  .-J."'*  r»-T-'i  a  bf^T^nlT  b.^lT  m  the 
—  c~^  -'  ^-  5  -^A-.T.  T^L>.  1^  jj:-:?r  ard  *r.?r  e!e- 
11I..1  w"    aft-  .1:  iQ  :;2-  ^o^-'ii.:^  .    iL^s  :.y  ^.:r  s  f~er%"*beTe  m 
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nor  with  the  tnetaphysie&l  philosophy  of  the  eonttitntion  of 
thhigs,  which  is  cosmology,    tt  is  merely  the  description  ot 
the  system  of  the  material  world,  as  it  1ft,  or  ta  it  appears  to 
our  senses.    Nor  does  it  comprehend  any  ttLamiiiatton  nf 
the  separate  parts  of  the  system,  except  in  so  fiir  as  each  *,5 
connected  with  the  whole,  any  more  tnah  the  deseriptioc  d 
a  machine  comprehends  any  account  of  the  wood  or  iron  or 
other  material  of  which  it  may  be  fiihrit^ted.    Yet  this  dia- 
tinction  has  been  sometimes  neglected.    There  is  a  work, 
for  Instance,  by  Paul  Merula,  under  the  title  of  •  Cosnj  - 
graphia  Generalis,*  ibl.  Amst.  1621,  which  is  in  the  great'  r 
part  merely  a  description  of  the  different  eounthes  of  th«: 
earth,  or  in  other  words  a  treatise  of  |eofirrapby.     In  1  ike- 
manner,  the  English  work  of  Dr.  Heyhn,  nrst  publishci  j: 
1622  under  the  titl^of  *  Microcosmos,'  And  afterwards  un^T 
that  of  his  '  Cosmography,*  is  merely  a  compilation  of  gf  • 
graphy  and  history,    llie  word  cosmography  may  perbr.7 
legitimately  admit  of  some  variety  of  acceptation,  in  rem- ' 
to  the  extent  of  what  is  to  be  considered  the  svstem  of  :::• 
world,  or  of  the  universe.    Of  the  ttniretse  absolntrly  r.^ 
can  of  course  predicate  nothing ;  but  as  an3rthing  triaV  '  - 
called  the  whole  which  can  be  regarded  as  eomplcte  ir. 
itself^  so  the  word  tmirerse  is  applied  sometilocs  to  tl. « 
globe  alone,  which  In  one  sense  Is  the  tmivefse  to  us,  ai.d 
sometimes  to  that  solar  system  of  which  otir  gtobe  is  onp  cf 
the  parts.    But  the  term  cosmography  tnight  also,  witho:/ 
impropriety,  be  used  as  meaninj^  a  view  or  description    f 
any  separate  portion  of  the  entire  univefse  still  more  ei 
tensive  thati  the  solar  System. 

OOSNK,  a  town  in  Prance,  in  the  department  of  Ni^rre, 
t  on  the  riitht  ot  east  bank  of  the  Loire,  }tist  at  the  junct:.  n 
of  the  little  river  Novain,  102  miles  in  a  straight  Hne  S.  V) 
j  K.  of  Paris,  or  110  miles  by  the  road  through  Font  a;".  - 
;  bleau  and  Montargis,  47*  24'  N.  lat.  and  2*^56'  K.  \":z 
Cbsne  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  appear*  r. 
!  the  '  Itinerar}*  of  Antoninus,*  under  the  name  of  Gonda'  \ 
a  Cehic  word,    denoting  •  a  comer,*  and   applied    r  r; 
'  monly  to  places  situated  in  the  angle  fbrmed  by  the  ju*- 
tion  of  two  streams.   (D'Anvillc.)    In  the  reocnrHs  of  th- 
middle  ages  the  town  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  C<. . 
.  dida. 

Cosne  is  situated  in  a  country  rich  in  iron  ote;  and  ic  '^^» 
of  the  principal  towns  for  the  manufacture  and  «KaK>  .f 
iron  etHxis^  Knives  and  srissars  are  mentioned  by  Exp.  '\ 
tir^il  as  the  principal  articles  of  m^inufiictttre :  srnre  b.^ 
lime  the  manufacture  of  anchors  of  the  largest  nto,  ran  r-  .- 
calls,  and  iivn  work  for  ships  or  for  Wariike  pmpt>5rs,  ^  t» 
iHDwn  to  great  importance:  that  of  cutlery  is  rtilf  cr-fTti 
^.fi.  There  are  sereni  foorerajre*:  rlores  are  also  ma^-- 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  P.vt  of  a  p!ateatt  or  table  hr  ! . 
it  15  neat  aiid  wt?ll  laid  out.  though  in  the  older  part  the  «tri  •- 
are  rarn^w.  Then?  is  a  handicme  theatre,  and  there  r.-^ 
jereral  gtyid  inns,  and  a  public  walk  on  the  Imnk  of  t\  • 
Novain.  The  ]K»pu!atk^n  in  lS3i  was  5123  fbr  the  town,  .\ 
5:»^r  f'?T  the  who^p  cv>inmur.e. 

Before  the  reTohitioo  this  town  contained  aeieial  r*- 
ri<tic  establishments.  It  has  n^?w  a  court  cf  jwstire  ( 7'"- 
(^•t^  CictL  or  r>t^«rMrf  df  Pr^rnicrf  fnrtancr)  the  Cf.;- 
r>?2i  vrf  wurch  is  haRd>ome-  It  is  the  capttal  of  an  arr  r- 
isjseraer.t,  orcr.r>it»g  the  north- w^t  extremrty  of  i' - 
i-.r^rtne  It,  and  cvvljiirirg  «in  !>?f»  a  popukljon  v.' 
^  ?,<>•' :  there  a.'e  in  it  many  ircn  wrrks. 

tX>S SACKS,  a  pev^^le  inhab-nrag  those  parts   of  t^  • 
R*-«<Lin  c-rr*rp  whxh  b-^r^er  on  the  ncrthem  dominior^    * 
p— k->.  P.i.ir/i  a.t.l  TartiTT.  as  wieli  *>  the  southern  p.r*> 
of  S:Scr.i.     F-^th  the  =at=;-  and  cnj-.n  of  thb  sine 
re-'r>  are  :r'Tty.iT«i  ^n  \:rcvrraiTr  :  the  farmer  tfaev  ar^   -• 
t.»  •.cr>^  rrc:  th^  Tartar  w  ^ri  Kasak  or  Kaisaks;  si«rn:'i  .*  ; 
IjT^t  arrstrt'  ts^ecvecirT  fc  .T^seci-.'ts.      They  %ere  Ibr  a  )  :^ 
t  lie  k'^.owr  by  il-^e  C^iunssta  a^p^!'at.-?a  of  Tsb«kag.*i     " 
C»rvTk<^'ji'*<K.  ard  ti*  th:?  day  call  tbex  rapital  TVherk--*; 
.\>  :o  .lc<.vri  th-fT  ar'i^art:  Nt  v'^'the  rit-Tt  Ras^tm  r* 
i-rtj^ru'  \«r<d  wv.h  lfxr-jL-^  OI::i'.:-*ksw  a^i  Gipacs,  an   or  _- 
•f  ^'"^    h  t^^^fT    h-^r^'i:^    ar»*    relrtr*^    ft  tttri-es    ? -. 
sctisrx-^  a  ^s -:Vt.     R-^>^i-t   fv-t*  tW  crec«d»,^rk  cf  v     • 
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ji\e  »r-i  '<  trr  :t  !s.'c!>.t^  R*»  ■  .-c:  *V  the  reai?.-«  ■ -" 
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V—  "  ^\^  *'.*-r  JL*  rAr*'^  Cv^  £-f  •j.l^  enggjied  tfae7|^.ii^r 
tv:  ;*ie  Ku:c  12U  L>2L«r$^«:  ^:ju.jr«  ?i?ws»  aed  rfll^Piu.  >t.4 
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wapfin^  war  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  For  ihe  purpose 
of  defence  they  were  classed  into  the  married  and  unmar- 
ried, of  whom  the  latter  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  warfkre,  and  plunder.  They  fortified 
fhetuselves  in  their  head-quarters  on  an  island  of  the 
Dnieper  eaUed  Korlitzkoi-Ostrof,  from  three  streams  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  They  gave  this  settlement  the 
name  of  Setch  or.Setcha,  while  they  themselves,  from  their 
l()c<il  position,  bore  that  of  Zaporoghes.  The  married  men 
li\oil  at  some  distance  from  the  spot,  in  villages,  between 
the  Dnieper  and  Bug.  At  this  period,  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  Cossacks  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
r.-i^ulur  government ;  but  when  the  emergency  arose  they 
cIiH'teil  a  chief,  whose  authority  terminated  with  the  cessa- 
tion uf  the  emergency.  They  furnished  troops  at  their  own 
r  )st  to  the  Voivodes,  establisued  in  the  Ukraine  hy  the  Li- 
thuanian princes. 

Towards  the  copameneement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
kii^il  of  military  republio,  governed  by  elective  chiefs,  was 
(sialjlished  among  these  rude  tribes  by  a  Russian  of  low 
ori  in  hut  great  courage.  They  had  not  at  this  time 
1  inncd  the  name  of  Cossacks,  nor  were  they  known  by  it 
in  history  until  the  year  1516,  when  they  began  to  act  a 
coi)  ])icuous  part  in  rolish  affairs. 

In  If)  7  5  Yermak  orYerroolaiTimofief,  a  Cossack  of  note, 
ex.i  pa  rated  by  Muscovite  oppressors,  who  had  subjugated 
It  a-  Cossacks  of  the  Don  in  1549,  deserted  his  quarters  on 
that  rivor,  directed  his  flight  along  on  t}ie  Volga,  destroyed 
tho  Khannate  of  Kutchum,  and  then  establislied  his  fol- 
Ijwlts  in  the  south  of  Siberia;  hence  arose  the  nation  of 
t  ii e  8  ihurian  Cossacks.  In  1580  the  Cossacks  are  first  men- 
liined  as  distributed  into  *Pulks/  or  regiments,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  defending  Tshegrin,  in  Poland,  against 
\\w  Tartars,  under  the  command  of  Ostafy  Dakiewitsh.  Ten 
ye;iib  before,  upop  their  return  from  a  victorious  campaign 
a 'ruin  St  the  Turks,  as  auxiliaries  of  Ivan  IV.  of  Muscovy, 
ihcy  founded  New  Tsherkaskoi  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
1)  .*n.  They  next  accepted  the  protection  of  Poland,  and, 
ill  1 502,  Stephen  Bathory,  the  king  of  that  country,  divided 
Iheu'  Ixjrces  into  10  regiments  of  infantry  and  2000  horse- 
men, the  latter  receiving  pay  out  of  a  tax  levied  upon  the 
ivhel  peasantry.  He  also  appointed  an  Attaman  or  Het- 
man  as  chief  over  them,  and  his  successors  endeavoured  on 
all  oi'casions  to  interpose  them  as  a  barrier  against  the  in.- 
cnrsions  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  and  Budjak,  and 
hence  arose  tlieif  implacable  enmity  to  the  Turks  and  Tar- 
tula.  The  encroachments  made  on  their  rights  by  Sigisr 
nnuul  III.  gave  rise  to  a  long  series  of  contentions,  which 
ended  by  Chmielnitzki,  their  Attaman,  seeking  tlie  proteo- 
tion  of  Russia  in  1654.  At  this  time  tfieir  fotce  consisted  of 
13  regiments,  37,549  men  strong,  besides  some  hundreds  of 
lioibemen.  They  remained  faithful  to  Russia  until  the 
vf-ur  1703,  when  their  Attaman  Bulaviiu:  went  over  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden;  but  ha  was  not  followed  by  the 
Zaporoglies  of  the  Dnieper.  They  again  became  subject  to 
Ruissia,  and  in  Peter  the  Great's  time  we  find  him  disband- 
in  t;  the  Cossack  regiments  in  his  service,  and  re-modelling 
them.  This  harsh  measure  induced  them  to  throw  them- 
grdves  into  the  arms  of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea ;  but  they 
s])ecdily  became  disgusted  with  their  new  masters,  and 
su('ce>sfully  sued  fur  pardon  of  the  Empress  Anne,  wlio 
allowed  them  to  settle  again  on  the  Russian  territory.  Here 
they  remained  until  they  provoked  the  Empress  Catherine 
l)y  their  turbulences,  who  ordered  their  Setcha  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  inUabitaute  to  be  scattered,  and  the  Cossacks 
rif  the  Ukrame  to  be  formed  into  regiments  of  hussars. 
Thii  Zaporoghes  were  banished  to  the  peninsula  of  Taman, 
and  Aum  these  exiles  sprang  the  present  Cossacks  of  the 
Euvino.  In  later  times  the  Cossacks  have  been  allowed 
Oui  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their  settlements,  and  have  been 
evcnipted  from  taxation  on  condition  of  furnishing  certain 
ontinuents  to  their  Russian  masters.  In  1831  the  emperor 
Nicholas  re-establislied  the  regiments  of  the -Ukraine  under 
t  lie  denomination  of  the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia.  At  pre- 
sent their  troops  are  wholly  composed  of  cavalry,  and  are 
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Besides  two  batteries  of  horse  artillery  of  the  Don.  Onp* 
half  of  this  force  is  always  kept  in  reaoiness  for  semeo ;  t))e 
other  forms  the  reserve :  the  whole  however  m&y  he  ca)led 
out  at  once,  and  the  strength  of  the  regiments  may  be  aug- 
mented ^t  the  en>peror's  mandate,  Ipvery  Cossack,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  40,  is  liable  to  perform  military 
4uty.  Each  regiment  is  drawn  from  one  or  more  stanitza« 
or  districts,  and  every  Cossack  is  required  to  supply  him- 
self with  a  horse,  arms,  and  equipments.  The  young  ar# 
called  out  ^rst,  and  men  of  aavanced  age  a^e  retained  as 
the  reserve,  unless  they  volunteer  for  field  duty.  The  re- 
cruits are  more  flavoured  than  any  others  in  the  Russian 
seirvice ;  they  are  neither  chained  on  tl^e  march  to  hea4'-quar- 
ters  nor  subject  to  bodily  examination.  In  time  of  war  the 
period  of  senice  is  unlimited  ;  in  time  of  peace  it  is  con- 
fined to  tbree  years.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Euxine,  who  are 
attaohed  to  the  corps  stationed  in  the  region^  of  the  Cau-* 
casus  and  Georgia,  are  almost  invariably  in  active  service. 
There  is  no  longer  a  local  Attaman ;  Count  Razumoufsky, 
the  last  chief  of  the  Uki*aine,  was  dismissed  by  Catherine  II., 
and  the  post  of  AttamaQ  of  the  Don  has  been  suppressed 
by  the  present  emperor.  The  nominal  dignity  of  Attamaa 
is  vested  in  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Russian  crown.  The 
Cossack  receives  no  pay  but  when  in  the  field  or  on  tha 
Russian  frontier.  The  dress  of  the  soldiery  is  a  short  vest 
in  the  Polish  style,  large  trowsers  of  deep  blue,  and  a  black 
sheepskin  cap.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  long  spear,  sabre, 
musket,  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  whip  with  a  leather  thong, 
called  a  natraika,  which  they  apply  fo  their  enemy's  as  well 
as  their  charger's  back.  They  are  mostly  members  of  the 
Russo-Grcck  church,  enjoy  Uieir  own  independent  consti- 
tution, and  are  a  purely  military  people.  The  only-authority 
that  we  possess  as  to  their  aetual  numbers  is  a  return  of 
the  year  1749,  when  the  number  of  hearths  was  118,459, 
and  of  male  persons  955,228.  In  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  Archenholti  affirmed  the  nimiW  of  male^ 
fit  for  duty  to  be  700,000. 

CPS3EIR,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  26°  7' 
N.  lat,  and  34"^  21'  £.  long.  It  is  about  100  miles  east  of 
Kenneh  on  the  Nile  in  Upper  ^gypi*  The  caravans  which 
trade  with  Arabia,  proceeu  from  Kenneh  to  Cosseir,  through 
the  sandy  desert  east  of  the  Nile ;  the  track,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  way  from  Kenneh,  crosses  a  rocky  ridge,  on 
the  east  side  of  which  a  valley  opens,  leading  to  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea  where  Cosseir  is  situated.  Several  springs  or 
wells  are  found  on  this  track.  The  Ataoni  Arabs  live  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  escort  the  caravans  between 
Kenneh  and  Cosseir.  Cosseir  is  only  an  open  road,  but  it 
lA  the  chief  medium  of  communication  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  especially  since  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha  has  become 
master  of  tne  Hedjaz  in  the  latter  country.  From  Cosseir 
vessels  cross  over  to  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca,  or  to  Yambo, 
the  port  of  Medina.  Cosseir  is  a  small  assemblage  of  poor 
dwellings,  the  resident  population  of  which  amounts  to 
only  about  1000 ;  but  there  are  large  storehouses  where  the 
caravans  deposit  their  goods.  (See  the  Chart  of  the  Red 
Sea,  north  of  Jidda,  1836,  published  from  the  survey  of 
Maresby  and  Carious.) 

COS  SIMB  A  Z  AR.    [Moorshedab  ad.] 

CO'SSONUS  (Clairville),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  int 
sects,  of  the  family  CurcuhonidsB.  Technical  characters  :—t 
AntennsD  short,  rather  thick ;  funiculus  seven-jointed,  the 
basal  joints  longer  tlian  the  following;  club  large,  and  of 
an  oval  form ;  rostrum  rather  long,  thickened  at  the  apex ; 
thorax  truncated  before  and  behind,  and  somewhat  de- 
pressed above ;  elytra  elongate,  moderately  convex  above, 
and  covering  Uie  abdomen ;  tibise  dilated  towards  the  apex, 
where  there  is  a  large  hook ;  tarsi  ratlier  blender,  the  pe- 
nultimate joint  biloUd. 
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Qolonr:  the  porU  «C  tbc  iImmbx  i 

.  ^lesa  jtrTnnd  liie  mseci  itaeif  are  of  a  f 
'.^stsrs^  'o  ^Te  2n  accorate  idica  of  this  ru- 
nuii^s.  izreszs  la  .1  ii  were  an  ordiaaiv  afaaped  W. 
uriin:ii  'ijt  ,irj!rr  <»ide  uf  a  iittJe  oval  scale  \fi  *= 
-A  'Siszi  .la  -3irrpssh.in.  '3  disunctlT  viable  abovet  being   c 
"^T.  -y^pypas  'Sit  «ai^  :tseif  la  coocz^v. 
n^  ,|p^!^:  :^3sss^  -viili  two  oihen  iHeUnu  and  St 

the  second  tnbe  of  the  x:^i 


.1711.    i£rcm^MJL; 


\'^^\^  v.(  Vn..  «  .,,.,1  |,„l..«     A>'""'  "">  "ir"""'  "'J  .    V*   .1. 


rj:iic  iT:es.  uiii  ux  .nciadrd  3n«ier  the  head  CoMyrJitrv 

x-Sili:  TINA   JT  CC:^XA>iTINAH,  as   the  A-s 

r-CQUiicii   I.  -ie  maen:  CjrTa.once  the  capital  of  Niat   -  , 

2  :ii»  iriroi    r  *iie  iaat  iiviai^n  jf  Al^^eia,  m«d  the  U:^- 
*?"rn    I   jje  T-   le  Hare  .TexL  Di  Al^jeo  itaelf,     It  svai.  ^ 

iikctfc  "-jciT  ml.  .Tjuitii  bree  ^wxi^a  ci  tbe  base  vi  i^. 

:•  -T*     ne    r-er  jlmnmeu  Tnxii  a  the  principal  afll.-. 

i     ae  "V^a-rji-icoeer,   He  ancent  Ampaaga.     The   r*.« .. 
~eiiLu:;uiA     a    vuiuu.  :lie  town   is  omit  if  joined   on   * 
«ou.La.-*^e»i  -idfi   IV  a  .iccit  ot  iand  ia  ine  adjacent  col'  t. 

n-  •••-Miiiir'-  iTDunu  Ci>»ramma:&a  Iv.jn  terraee  betveei. :. 

v2»«:r    r   HiUniime  Alias  ro  ;iie  iU)rtiu  and  the  higher  • 

enuai  iiaia  o  *ae  souin.  F.ie  Wad-<el-Kebeer,  and  ;. 
***•  •*«•.!!*  'T  'I'er '»t  Jona.  o<)th  tluwiag  iwithvarda  in*  \ 
'  le-ut^Trmean,   juid  ''tm    Siriiaii  or  Abeadh  river,  \n 

:o>»5i  --iaiawani  iito  tnc  Meij^ianar&h.  have  their  sourri- 

a-.>  .i-;::i     ui'i.      Hie  'ffniral  Arias  rans^  which  nuu  l:  '. 
•»vi4  •  •    dai  'ormiiu  me  prov:n«*e  jt  TitTerie^  on  enttr 
':i\£    -ofniia    I    luu   -^rDviace  tj(  Coetantina,  south  ot  : 
.'-r»ura  .'nt.uiaaui^   Tnicii  jeioii:^  onperir  to  the  Max.t  -. 

^  '..isi    :i«-:-iie^  k »  rat?  ^^^i>-«*a^r,  iLirxmng  the  g;TOUi»  cal  •  . 
'•  auv*-.*iu»  -^-'k*.*e.  >tilxsi,  lii'i  Muattfwah;  it  then  joiru  : . 

vi-j>::>»  i  ^"jup  ••;ii.e<i  J*iOet  Aaress.  which  is  din^! 
-^..i.:i    ,.  'J  >uuL':tia,     evonu  Triucii  it  continues  in  an  t"*- 

..'r«.  •  .u  .»i!iji:!>4  lie  aiountaius  at  Tipasa»  in  which  i. 
"U  «r.^i.-^   :iid  .^>  .siurt-tis,  ma  Ttuch  extend  into  the  k. ", 

v.'i  I  ri.iiL>.  T-Mn  at  Jetitii  Aupes*s  however,  an  or- 
.^  vtiiivatu  ' )    ^e    luriu-ritisr.  aeraratini^  thp  waters  cl  u 

v-.'-Kv     I    v-\.d*aii  laa    ^iiicii    low   northwards    into   \ 
*.^ u.i-v  1- Lv». i»et:/    uiu  "Rtt  Sv«boG»   firnm   those  which  r: 
'"»i*;.^*UAa     aio    'r«    ?'lvjer«iaa  or  Bagradas.     £ast  ot  i. 
•^i^v.'.   .ii'L    o»vaa.vi>    ut  a«un*e'>  of  uie  Mejerdah,  are  * . 
'MOi.!*-    I  ^l^*^dIlaiu  renowned  tbr  their  fertility;  thev  l. 

j;i^   o  '.!e   'n>>tRt.'e  jI  Cjsrtaniina.  and  border  on  Tutti>. 

A'.aoi:^.  At:  ! ow n»  on*  Tpbajrllpasa^Gella,  a  frontier  trv- 
.uiu  ^^uriscu  .i««i£   UK  M*  ((.-niab.  waicb  is  here  called Scm 
ii4v*  .Ttnvr  loriiu  n  •  nm  -  ailey  ot*  the  Sujeras,  an  affluent  ^ ' 

pt  Mtji.niaii^  >  r  iK's^ii,  tile  ant'ienc  Tbebestis.     This  p  • 

A  'iiv    •-•wuiTv  .lu*  jtitiu  .an:iy  vij»iL«i  from  the  side  of  Tu:  * 
»v  >*r  virtj^ule  lomiue,  Ejxwmtms  in  the  Mediterran^  a 

r'1%:  -iKid  jcooi  Alji'ers'to  Cojjtantina,  after  crossing  il 
^%or  Ivfrcr.  >u>«Ai&  jver  'lie  southern  skirts  of  Mount  Jurjij^ 
uiu'.iHiiviucrsA'iar^iw  iedie  t^iiled  by  the  Arabs  Beeban, 
iK  ^ut:!s"  uiu  ^v    iie  Turkis  Dammer  Cappi  or  the  '  ir* 
<diV!s  >*.Mva  :>  '-ut   hxuuiiti  perpendicular  rucks.    Six  tp.  *• 
.<4»i    '1     t    :»'  iitoiiier  ^iitticuit   pa:ss  called  Accaha,  or't. 
»!j*.xni/  V'u-:  over  >i  ndge  waicb  seems  to  connect  the  M^-- 
'iitie    V.i^i*  >%uii   tue   aiure  -muth  or  central  range.     T- 
•\>avi  Its.  o\er  i  "uija  n»irrow  ledjje  with  precipices  on  cx  . 
>idc.     LVscenthiitf'o  tbe  east»  the  road  enters  the  fert:  • 
•»ui.rt  it  •crrtice  ot  M  nuaah.    In  this  region  the  Booselt  i 
.u\  aifluent  >n  the  Buojevah  nver»  has  its  source.     Pro<  ct*  - 
•M|:  rv  tao  ea-vt  :*  Zaiiinionih.  known  for  its  olive  v\iu' 
li'ortN.  .»iid  *:♦  roller  on  the  ruad  to  Costantina  is  Seteef,  :. 
Oiuina  5ii  leuMss  ^t  whirh  Shaw  describes  some  rcm.i  -- 
l!w  :i»v»  n  stuoti  .;n  a  Ii  II  tiioin^:  ihe  south,  near  the  Booscll^\. 
tn  the  :»Ia:ns  s^^-uth  ot*  SeteeC  which  consist  chiefly  of  pasii  .. 
and,  d>*eu  several  .Vnib  tribes,  one  of  which,  the  Beni  An  - 
aoer.  haw  a  xenr  bad  character.  About  twenty  miles  sou;!  • 
east  mI[  Sete^r;  are  Taetrah  and  Zainah,  in  a  fine  laJ. 
vvurifry  at  the   north  base  of  the  Jebel  Mustewah.     A: 
Xaaalu  Shaw  saw  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  areh  in  1*  - 
nour  of  Se\ eras,  and  other  antiquities.     He  thinks   tl.i 
/amah  15  prv»bably  the  ancient  Zama.    About  fifteen  nii.t-^ 
**a*t  \>f  Zainah  is  Medrashem,  in  a  plain  on  the  skirts  of  :h» 
JcK"!  Auress,  with  a  handsome  sepulchral  monument  «v-- 
)xirted  by  pillars.    On  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  tr' 
Atlas  ridce  lies  the  >-alley  of  the  Shatt  or  Shott,  a  mam- 
uito  which  several  streams  empty  themselves,  and  which  :? 
»gain  separated  by  another  more  southern  ridge  fix>m  :l'. 
Zasb,  or  valley  of  the  Adje-dee  river,  where  the  Biscareer.» 
dwell.    Id  tho  vall^  of  the  Shatt  are  the  ruins  of  Thu> 
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^»    »  ...   /   tftKttt     f/v"#  >»*.  '  *•    »   '*..•'*  *>  *r  f     "',!»,'  /  /"♦',  .  '.  '- 

|/**  ♦•  M*Mi  wlr'^  ^^,•1  ti'«''J  ll»«'  /fi'/«il  l»//n'/if:«l/l<M/ff.'<^  of 
f/,*-  *  ,♦/  if.i'l  .;!»'/  iIm  Hit*  \yt  *.  Uif\  r«/'4'iv#'/|  if  i'rntn  o\\,rT%  oi' 

«•  H  l»|'lj«"l  ''f^' f»,  tM<  tij*.  \n  *' '>  ff'ro  orn*  h^ifi^I  to  tiuhihtr 
¥*tt\titni  Itt  ii^f  I  .  fMi'/MulM^I  Mif  fi/l<U,  tli:tt  ho  v«<^!l  re- 
i-f  f'h'M  ff.uf  r«'<' holu.)  niilli'M,  iImi  tutor  of  )ii«i  youth,  ^Uio 
»*M.»<M  ol'l  JO /(tli.oMifi  of  viry  tniMi'ioiin  in«*ffiory,  u»<"l  to 
rtt'iio  Ihuf,  whiii  ho  v/ny  H  hoy«  ho  hii'l  ofloti  mnrd  ono 
rwMo.lliM.  tliofi  (HI  ohi  HHiM  upwurcU  ofi'j^jhlv  yojirn  »>f  o^m*, 
^ho  hiol  (itt<M  II  h'loUhhMli'r,  hihI,  hi  hin  youth,  hud  UHHiHlcri 
III  Dim  iMiiHniK  o|1)('<i  of  C'omImi,  ilpMirihit,  with  urriit  nirru;Ht< 
MUM,  itiM  viitloim  liiiih  himI  iiH|icriiiii(rilH  iniKh^  hy  liin  tniiMtor 
III  llio  liiOiii*  V  "^  tli<*  liiVKiHIoii:  tipon  which  (KruHionH  ho 
^(itiM  iMi'ii  HhiK]  liMiiii,  i*b|if«{'iiilly  M-hoit  ho  nimo  to  tho  roh- 
hi  ly  (oiiniiiltliMt  hy  oitu  o)'  (hn  worktiion,  whi<*h  ho  ivhitod 
\s\\\\  \\\\u\\  M«h(MiiiMM'o ,  rutNliiK  thoM«  nif;hlN  iti  which,  nn 
ho  t>tii«l,  |iii  «ot(io  iMoi\l)iit,  ho  liiol  ith^|)l  ill  tho  »mino  bod 
^\iih  MO  >ih»  rt  iiKMiMtMUtI :  uiid  lU'otoNdui;  that  !io  rould.  with 
t)\o  \ihuoti  iiUmoomo,  moiMito  Ihp  thiol' witti  \\\h  own  hai\dA, 
M  )u)  hii«Mimoi  milt  (duo*  whirh  rvh^iuii.  i\m  »TutuuM  tolU 
itA,  oono«)>oudod  with  tho  iiroo\ii\t  \\\\\\\\  QuirinuM  TuIohIua, 
I  ho  t«\UHNO)uiiitvr,  tvitftwutHl  to  tutu  ho  hud  tuMird  ttxnn  tho 
)M4«\(tt\  ot  iho  »(UU#  otd  b^H^khttulor. 

1 1  u  uuitdv  v\\HM>  thv^  to«t\)uoi\y  thnt  tho  vrritorA  of 
H.^tUod  ^»an4  whAt  lh*7  woMdor  iho  utulouhto<l  proton- 
%\>Moi  of  U  ^^»U'u\  l\^  tho  in\ontu»n  of  t^rintinjj.  Junius 
\«  »t\»*  *vAt.>x>«t  w\itof  il  \MVM*'.\t  Kpoxxn  who  iniiko*  ox- 
^'•\.xm  \\u'\Nt  >M\  of  I  •w1V5\^v  l\^*UT  a%  tho  invontor  of  ty]>o« 
%  V  .  bva  bv  >v.u*'S  WA*  n*\t  tt\o  \\v^\  who  ftv>ortod 
;-*    *^,^  A  ;  ^!^^  \.\xv '..^O  *t  U.vu*om.     S^u\onu!«  \uc\\- 

V  vx  *  \^*  %  U<i«.  \".v.  W  v*\vn  t>4>>  .^^^.d  lAt«t»  h>  didin 
\         '     X  nv^  ^V»  v*,*,-*   *>;-  v^  vo  t.;*.u^  ■w^M^;n\u  or  Khn.flT. 

"    V  S  -0  ""'  ""^  '■^■.  >'  U'-'^  **>d  x.*n  ^;oiN  of  Wxw 
.   ^  N  >     V   V .  V  »  <x  *-  •  •  ^M  »n  l>\>J»  rtK»*  u^oid»0'«  l\> 

,      •%      V      ,*>  .•    y  t    .X      ^o    *»',■,    A"*  dxS^«  liou » U>>l;0^  Ui 

\^,  >     N-v    "^     »     »     IN  X  Uivv/\o»oix>t  \\\  \nt\\»M|> 

*      >.  \        V        Vm/  >•»•   vA^   Sv»>»v\\M     *|»|^»;U   tv*  l\;uo 

•^  .    x'«  I. •♦,'.«  X  «.  ♦•vvt  \*^v  >V5\  *o\io  ti;o\\nv>n  a* 

*      .  ,   '^»    *       .  s,  >*    ^  ' V  0'"    Ns'*»  .^n^x  \M  V*o*i\mS 
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>  •  '  c  rwm  *  .   ,  . 

•         "      '  *    i"      »-    »■  ^       «♦--•»» -.^  »•  r      It »  tr  ^^9    '\^^  C  ■"  ■»!  ^—  ~~ 

'r'l'/;.*,  R*x*i-i  h^jltn  fA   *^7»ir:r  quality.  Ir--  I., 
rr.-i**:    if^  mvoritv  are  eftib'^hed    in  tn-i    c':-     * 
<'r.'»j.,'-*l,   ar,d  the  ncmber  of  hands  cnaploTcd  en  ' 
•ip*a/d%  of  CC';0.    There  were  19  5cba.«U  in  the  \ 
in  the  year  lfc32,  independeclly  of  11  ecclesiastical  :- 
u'it\ii%.     In  170G  the  population  amounted  to   1  •  - 
*jAiU\  and  as  the  avera^  increafe  for  the  years  1-. 
v.:i%  up*.«'ards  of  ll,200/it  cannot  at  present  V-e  €s*.': 
at  l«f<M  than  1,500,000.    Two-thirds  of  the  nirml  p'  7  -  - 
arc  vaftsaU  of  the  nobility,  who  are  the  g;rBat    br.ti  : 
priKtorn.     In  summer  great  numbers  of  mechani'^ 
their  homes  in  quest  of  subsistence  in  other  quarters.     \ 

frovince  contains  12  circles,   17  towns  and  851  p  r 
t  is  an  cparchate  or  bishopric,  styled  the  E parch*: 
CoHtroma  and  Galitbh,  and  in  1830  contained  11  moiva^  . 
3  nunneries,   13  what  are  termed  cathedrals,  an  i 
churches.    Tlie  revenue  which  Costroma  yieUl>  u*  - 
3,300,000  roubles  a  year  (about  150,000^  sterlingV 
principal  towns,  besides  Costroma,  the  capital,  art  G 
(about  7000  inhabitants) ;  Makurief^  the  town  next  :n  ii. 
tanco  to  Costroma  for  its  trade  (3000) ;  Yurgowetz  P..v  . 
(2000);  Sol-Galizkaya  (3400);  and  Kinishna  024U';. 

COSTROMA,  the  scat  both  of  the  civil  govern. i..   • 
tho  province  and  of  tho  military  government  of  C  .«• 
and  Vladimir,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  con  (hit. 
tho  Voltfa  and  Costroma,  or  Kotorosla,  in  57*^  45'  N 
and  41^^12'  E.  lonj?.,  about  325  versts  (about  217  m.\. 
tho  north-oast  of  Moscow.  It  is  said  to  have  been  bui!*  .. 
year  1 1 52,  and  was  united  to  the  grand  duchy  of  >I 
by  Ivan  Vossiljewitsh  I.      A  waif  of   earth,   whi. : 
been  converted  into  walks,  surrounds  it.    The  uy7  r 
of  iho  town  covers  a  height,  on  the  summit  of  vrhi-  h  ^ 
tho  cathodral,  a  handsome  edifice,  surrounded  b}  in-r* 
shi^vy  buildinj^.      In   this  quarter   are   the   g^^'c--. 
hiiildiui;ss  with  tho  *  Gosiiuoi-Pwor,' or' bazaar,  a  ^; 
(jnndranglo  with  piiizzas,  facing  them;  and  het'wix: 
){»  iho  tlowor  nnd  fiuil-market.  which  is  held  ur.d.  r  . 
oinoivd  with  canvass.     Bolow  this  upper  town,  a:  I  . 
tho  lo\>or  town,  is  another  quarter,  built  entirely  tf  «. 
nnd  nlv>ng  tho  hi.:h  banks  of  the  Volga  runs  the  ' 
q\;attor,  con>i>'i:iv  of  a  lv>ng  line  of  neat  housc^.  rf 
and  Mvmo.  roliosixl  by  the  trees  and  gardens  inter? 
IvtNxcen  tho  l«irl.V.;^c*.      C-os'jonia  contains  4i  c':.  .r 
hoxitU^<  11  cha^^n^ls  a  nKi^que,  and  2  wealthy  and  s:  . 
!\UM\a^toru*<.      One  of  il:c>o  establishments,  ihat     i  . 
I^Kou  fvn»n.U>l  in   l.>v^i\  is  colebnited  .15  having  K    . 
"^jvl  t\vu»  w h\oh  the  O.Mr,  Michael  Feiioroxitsh  R  :: 
too   tatb-or  v^f  tho  iTe^<'^-»  dMiisrr.  euierc^,   in   i'". 
j'ixoiwo  iho  s^v.'ro  of  Mujkvrr.     The  caie  th.rc»u_>  ' 
hx^  ttwn   t\ant\l  h;x  Ki-k  ■  n  the  k:>i  aisd  cco^l  i..,^  * 
K.  ;^t  oUwod  ON  or  >  r.vW     Tho  rshcj-  :f  Costror::  *.   l._- 
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oourtt,  abill  otlMrwiM  order.  The  diiposition  of  the  courts, 
with  regard  to  this  act,  eppeart  to  he  not  to  interpoee  in  he- 
half  of  the  plaintitr,  unieae  the  defendant  has  hrought  the 
action  upon  himself  hy  practising  something  like  a  fraud 
upon  the  plaintiff,  thus  aiscouragrng  the  practice  formerly 
prevalent  of  bringing  merely  speculative  actions  in  a  repre- 
sentative diaraoter,  under  the  snelter  of  immunity  from  costs. 
In  penal  or  qui  tarn  actions,  the  pkintifTs  right  to  costs 
depends  altqgether  upon,  the  provisions  of  the  statute  which 
creates  the  cause  of  action.  There  are  also  express  statutes 
which  impose  additional  liabilities  upon  a  plaintiff  of  this 
class  under  certain  circumstances. 

When  a  party  has  obuined  the  permission  of  the  court  to 
sue  III  /tfrtnd  paupertif  u  e.  to  be  provided,  on  account  of 
his  poverty,  witn  all  necessary  writs,  as  well  as  with  counsel 
and  attorney,  gratis,  he  will  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  costs, 
but  ho  will  still  be  entitled  to  receive  them. 
'  The  modo  in  which  the  amount  of  costs  payable  between 
the  parties  is  ascertained,  is  by  taking  the  Nisi  Prius  re* 
cords,  with  all  the  papers,  briefs,  and  other  documents,  to 
the  proper  officer  of  the  court,  who  then  taxes  the  costs 
according  to  a  certain  prescribed  scale,  allowing  or  disal- 
lowing  particular  charges  at  his  discretion.  Before  the  late 
act  fbr  the  amendment  of  the  law  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  4*2), 
a  different  syslom  of  taxation  prevailed  in  the  different 
courts  at  Westminster,  to  remeav  which  defect  power  is 
^i>t)n  to  the  j  udeos,  by  the  act  referred  to,  to  make  regula- 
tions ibr  estaoUsning  an  uniform  practice  in  all. 

Hitherto  wo  have  only  considered  tingle  costs,  or  those 
derived  from  the  statute  of  Gloucester.  In  some  cases 
doubU  and  trebie  costs  are  expressly  given  by  statute :  and 
wherever  a  statute  gives  double  or  treble  damages,  the 
plaintiff  shall  also  havtj  double  or  treble  costs.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  manner  in  which  double  costs  arc  calculated : — 
First,  the  prevailing  party  is  allowed  his  single  costs,  which 
include  the  expenses  of  witnesses,  counsers  fees,  &c.,  and 
afterwards  he  is  allowed  half  the  amount  of  the  single  costs, 
without  making  any  deduct  ion  on  account  of  counsers  fbes, 
&c.  Troblo  costs  consii^t  of  the  single  costs,  half  the  single 
oosts,  and  half  that  half  again. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  matters  relating  to  costs 
in  actions  at  law,  a  subject  so  purely  technical  in  its  nature, 
that  any  minute  inquiry  into  its  rules  and  mode  of  admi- 
nistration would  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  work. 
Between  the  courts  of  equity  and  those  of  common  law 
there  is  this  important  difference  with  res{>ect  to  costs,  that 
the  fbrmer  are  not  bound  by  any  of  the  enactments  above 
enumerated,  but  are  invested  with  a  discretionary  power 
upon  the  subject.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  are 
guided,  not  merely  by  the  event  of  the  suit,  but  by  a  con- 
sideration of  its  real  merits,  and  of  the  interests  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Thu:*,  although  the  partv  failing  is 
f>nmd  facie  liable  for  the  costs,  he  will  bo  relieved  from 
the  burden  if  he  has  prosecuted  the  suit  in  the  com^cicn- 
tious  disrhar^  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  as  a  trustee 
fur  the  bi^neflt  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  a  party  pro- 
ceeding erroneously  will  not  be  allowed  the  costs  of  his 
erroneous  proceedmgs,  even  though  the  decree  of  the  court 
ic«>  ultimately  be  in  his  favour. 

In  r^'^m.T/;»ftWf»r^wj^*  the  rights  ond  liabilities  of  par- 
cel's depend  alti>s:elher  upon  express  statutory  enact - 
*^:4w  W;'h  a  \iew  to  fbrwaid  the  ends  of  justice,  pro- 
»"»::c^  harir  S.'en  made  by  various  statutes  to  defhiy,  out  of 
*2je  fin-ts  :f  'bv.  coinfT,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the 
«vst»'::H»  'j>r.:rTtfd  by  prosecutors  and  their  witnesses  in 
•av*^  Tr'  Sj'.ny.  «Huil.x*k  on  CosU;  Tidd*s  Practice; 
Ampt'i^t^  P^ir^  -*  /M-  Omrt  nf  King*s  Bench  ;  Orant*s 
?^u'T,i'A  •/It-'  Ht^^  C'rvrt  ^/Chancery,} 

•'*rX  L'CR-  s  iccartin^nt  in  France,  forming  port  of 


t:«  :o 


lui  i.r.«»nr  ir  v  ^i>»  t'  R^ur^^gne.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
J.  ^'.\  .t  .:••  vrwrt^uea:  -it*  Aube,  on  the  north-east  by  that 
t  rs.iLUi*  if.*nt^  lit  :.:e  east  hv  that  of  Haute  SnAne,  on 
'*^  ^.  :h"Ki^x  ^y  rliat  at'  Jura,  on  the  fouth  and  south- 
»*-»t  .r  :xL  i'  Sa»meet-L!ire,  on  the  nest  by  that  of 
\  .•T-.*.  uui  wi  'iie  aorh-weaii  by  that  of  Yonno.    Its  form 

•  r^^'^^.Af.x^   uuoniz:   the  iTTeatest  length  ts,  from  N.  N.  W. 

•  ^  n  ^  u%uu  -^li^hty  miles ;  ami  the  greatest  breadth  at 
'    .t  .n^i#«  o  he  jeotftli  ui  About  seventy  miles.    The  area 

^  '-'^»miw»ni  s  liuTur  ,lMa  :tquare  miles;  and  the  popu* 
*-    •*.   ■     -  :.  ;'  i  ^^r",  ir  ; :  i  or  u  i  to  a  square  mile,  Dcmg 
"^  U^  irrvage  it  Fnxxtm,   Dtion,  tlu*  capital,  is  161 
nsjuie  ssoch-eaec  of  Karis«  or  185  miles  by 

/4i|piy»  and  Toonerro. 


This-  department  ia  traversed  in  -the  dirsttton  of  . 
breadth  by  hilli^  formipg  part  of  the  chain  which  connx-> .. 
the  C^vennes  with  the  Yoages.    A  range  of  these  hil^  > 
the  south-west  of  Dijon  is  called  Cdte  d*Or,  the  go! :- 
slope  or  upland,  and  gives  name  to  the  department 

These  hills  separate  the  basin  of  the  Seine  from  that  . 
the  Sadne  and  Rhdne.   The  Seine  itself^  and  its  tribuur^ . 
tlie  Brevon  and  the  Ource,  with  its  feeders  the  I>Lg*'^ 
and  the  Grame,  rise  on  the  north-western  slope  of  Hry 
hills;   OS  do  theVoisin,  the  Cousin,  the  Serein,  witi    < 
feeder  the  Axgentalet^  and  the  Arman^on,  with  its  feeu..> 
the  Brenne,  the  Lozerain,  and  the  Loze»  whose  vater>  . 
find  their  way  into  the  Yonne,  an  important  cribotari 
the  Seine.    The  Ource  does  not  rise  in  this  deparusr 
but  just  within  the  adjacent  one  of  Haute  Mame ;  it  .- 
however  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  the  Cdtt:  «i\. - 
On  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  hills  rise  the  Tille,  u* 
its  feeders  the  Ignon  and  the  Norgea.  the  Suxon,  a ': 
butary  of  the  Ouche,  and  the  Meuziu,  Mouzin  or  Meuix 
with  its  tributary  the  Bouzoire.    The  Ouche  rises  oc  . 
northern  side  of  the  hills,  but  passes  through  a  depress: 
by  which  the  chain  is  separated  into  two  parts*  and,  viiii . 
the  waters  from  the  south  side,  flows  into  the  Sadne.    T 
Dheune  or  Dheure,  a  tributary  of  the  Sadne,  flows  alon^  l 
southern  boundary  of  the  department :  the  Arroox  and  ' 
Gors,  which  fall  into  the  Loire,  water  the  south-veatem  )•. 
The  SoOne  waters  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  departiuv 

In  agricultural  produce  the  department  of  Cote  d*Or 
on  the  whole,  rich:  the  quantity  of  wheat  xassed  is  half . 
much  again  as  the  average  produce  of  the  departmeob  ' 
France,  and  in  rye  and  mixed  com  double.    In  maiic  >. 
produce  is  rather  below  the  average ;  in  barley,  oats,  b..-. 
wheat,  and  potatoes,  very  much  below.    In  wine,  whic:. 
chiefly  produced  in  the  southern  part  of  the  depaitnsi  * 
where  the  range  of  the  C6te  d*Or  extends,  the  piodcrc  . 
very  ^at    Not  only  is  the  quantity  of  land  occupi^ 
the  vine  more  extensive  than  m  the  average  of  the  de;^- 
meuts,  but  the  vines  are  much  more  productive.   The  vr< . 
which  is  chiefly  red  wine,  is  known  by  the  genexal  naii»^ 
Bourgogne  (Burgundy) :  the  first  growths  are  La  Roman-.  > 
Conti,  Chambertin,  Richebourg,  Clos-Vougeot,lA  Romar- 
St.  Vivant,  LaTache,  St  Gregrge,  and  Cortoii:   of  «^ 
wine,  the  only  first  growth  is  Puligny.    Much  wine  i*  u 
ported.     The  quantity  of  woodland  is  much  abo%e  t 
average.    Horses  and  homed  cattle  are  numeroiu^  t^:  - 
cially  the  former;   but  of  sheep  the  number  is  oomin^. 
tively  small.     The  wool  grown  is  altogether   insuffiL. 
for  the  wants  of  the  department ;    and  as  there  are  .' 
woollen  manufactures,  the  inhabitants  have    to    im^ 
woollen  cloths  and  other  goods.    The  fields  in  this  dq..' 
ment  (on  the  western  side  at  least)  are  divided  by  qw<  v- 
hedges  as  in  England. 

The  north-east  part  of  the  ranp;e  of  hills  which  we  i  ■ 
mentioned  as  crossing  the  depariment,  contains  iron :  '. 
there  arc  many  iron- works,  for  carrying  on  which  the  q*.i 
tity  of  wood  affonls  great  fiicility.    The  department  »  • 
provided  with  the  meanls  of  communication :  the  high  r 
iVom  Paris  by  Dijon  to  Geneva  passes  through  the  m: 
of  it,  and  that  from  Paris  by  Auxerre  and  Chilon--. 
Saone  to  Lyon  crosses  it  in  the  south-west  part;  tbi^. 
l)oth  roads  of  the  first  class.    Roads  of  the  third  cla:a>  • 
nect  these  two :  one  fVom  Montbard  to  Saulieu ;  un* 
fn)m  Rouvray  by  Vittaux  to  D^on ;  and  a  third  troxa  D- 
by  Beaune  to  the  village  of  La  Rochepot:  five  other  r«i. 
of  the  same  class  unite  at  Chitillon-sur-Seine^  in  the  t  * 
part  of  the  department;  and  two  others  lead,   one  :- 
Dijon  to  Langres  (department  of  Hants  Manie)»  wbe  r 
meets  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Bllle  or  Basel,  and  . 
other  from  Beaune  to  Dole  aifd  Besancon.     The  Canal 
Bourgocne  traverses  the  depaitment,  mlowing  the  val^ 
of  the  Armanoon  in  the  north-west  and  the  Ouche  m  : 
south-east.    Tne  Sadne  is  the  only  navigable  river.     V^  • 
IS  no  predominant  manufacture  in  the  aepartmenl,  uri  - 
yfe  except  that  of  iron  wares:  some  cottons  and  woi>i:  -  • 
are  made ;   also  paper,  leather,  hats,  earthenware,  copt-  - 
utensils,  and  some  chemical  articles^  as  soda,  chk>rin<w  ^ 
acetic  acid. 

The  department  of  Cdte  d*Or  is  divided  into  Ibur  arr 
dissements  or  sub-prefectiires:  that  of  Ofa^tilioD  in    -' 
north,  population  52,226 ;  that  of  Dijon  in  the  easti.  |>» 
lation  135,435;   that  of  Beaune  in  the  soath,  popti.ats  - 
1 1 7,996 ;  and  that  of  Semur  in  the  west,  population  70. . . 
The  department  constitatea  the  diooeae  of  Imeii,  th«  hiafc 
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ProMUntfi  I   WkfUt  iU  town  htd  Mpltutetoa,  it  wa  ut  on 

Ar<».  «nd  tnnny  of  tho  Inhtbltantt  muiiiicrmL    The  Willi 

^oro  (irv«r^ar*w  »Uow©<i  to  go  to  doc4f»  and  ultlmtttely  tho 

ftVlu  of  t\\Mtn   nn«l  of  the  dltohui  wai  ditpowd  of  for  build- 

iUH  UoiiftOA.      C  *t>iir«e  wooUodii  and  paper  tre  mado,  and 

^\\K^Y9^  fttn   iwnny   «lyu  hoUnoJi.    Tho  nolpjhbourhood  aflbrds 

ifouiV  huUainH  ftinl  PftVinR  utone;  but  it  in  cmpociaUjr  fbiiiou* 

\\x  iU  ^ino.  vhl(*li  nnAm  iho  hif(hoiit  ohnraoter.    Tho  popu- 

\i\Uon,  11*  ulvi^n  lit  tl>«  W»rrM  prodttrtivfii  de  la  France  of 

M.  b  \UXH«\  I't*.  l>»l»!n  (»«'*5').  WM  'ifisa.   Thurot,  a  French 

n»\vi\\  <H>u\umui\or,  killnd  A.n.  1700,  in  n  naval  combat  with 

Ute  KuK\Uh«  on  tho  coiMt  of  Ireland,  waa  d  native  of  this 

Mt^urattuU,  tnthor  A  vlUnffP  thnn  a  town,  is  in  the  neigh- 

VnuhiVM\  of  tton\n\o.     It  is*  ftunoua  fbr  its  wines.    The 

ho\\\\h\tion.  In  iHii,  SMi%  «01C  forthoplftco  itself,  or  ^066 

w  th«»  1*  holo  «HMituiutt<». 

Msvnthaut  w  ^!onHKlrt  l«  on  tlio  nmd  IVom  Paris  to  Dijon 


r: 


b)  JxM^\\\  wn«t  Ti»nmMTt\  t4'J  mllo«  fhmt  l*iiri»  and  42  ftxnn 
t'vJvMx '  li  U  on  tho  rixor  Bwnwr.  a  little  alwvo  tho  junction 
of  that  YU**r  witl\  tho  .Avuuxn^^n.  Tho  town  is  built  on  the 
»\u^H%  of  A  lull  M\\\  Wh\nd  it  ri>o  tho  p\Hon*  of  tho  chitteau 
vU\oh  hiv«*  \voU  ivndorx\l  iltuntnows  ns  the  n»sidonce  of  the 
Ujxtuvuh^t  Hut^v^n,  In  tl\o  htjrho'^t  ymx  of  tho  ponlons 
i*huh  xnoh-.^o  itu*  Mimuxil  of  ti\o  hilU  is  an  antient  tower, 
tho  t\Uo  ar,d  nw,o^^n,l^  of  a  oji'itlo  Mhtoh  in  feudal  times 
ivw^ViW^lvvt  the  i^'axV  Tho  x>,\tt!*  of  tho  ra>tlo  and  several 
\>f  V  V  tox>ivu  t«\  rv^  »t'.v,\v\\'^i;  till  a  ivm^virsitiwlv  lato  periiMl. 
Yh<»  t^»^u\  i*  ^hw.lvxl  i'.\t.>  l\xo  |v^rt*  bx  the  ftivnne:  the 
$n\vt>»  AT\*  *tivp  A\\%1  itnn'ular.  but  neat.  The  inhabitants*  in 


trade  in  min  and  hay,  and  tnannfhetdfe  wodllM  cIotL:  - 
sereea :  were  are  some  breweries. 

Selona;ey  is  a  small  town  on  the  Venelle,  a  Btret:* 
flowing  Into  the  Tille,  but  which  is  in  summer  often  fi:  - 
up.    It  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of  1687.     Good  hrr-^ 
are  bred  in  the  neighbournood.    The  other  towns  are  B- . 
Grancey-en-Montagne,  Is-sur-Tille,  Mirebeau,  Pontail 
sur-Sadne,  St.  Seine,  Sombemon,  and  Thil-le-Chdtel.  in  *. 
arrondissement  of  Dijon;  Blieny,  Ch&teauneof;  Cti^.. 
where  was  a  celebrated  abbey  [Citbaux],  Mont  St.  J- . 
and  Pouilly,  in  that  of  Beaune;  Bussy-le-Grand,  Ci.  : 
ceaux,  Bpoisses,  Flavigny,  Moutier  St.  Jean,  Sainte  Ri  <■  r 
and  Rouvray,  in  that  of  S6mur ;  and  Aignay-Cote-<-  *  • 
Baigneux,  Laignes,  Recey,  and  Yanvey,  m  tfaat  of  C ! 
tillon.    But  the  population  of  each  of  these  towns  if  p: 
bably  below  1500. 

COTE'  DROIT,  COTE'  GAUCHE,  the  names  giv -. 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
French  representative  assembly.    That  assembly,  Hke  ic 
other  representative  bodies  in  Europe,  consists  of  inl 
duals  Some  of  whom  are  inclined  to  favour  the  royal  t 
rogative,  while  others  are  in  favour  of  democracy,  or  puj ' 
supremacy.    The  former  take  their  seats  on  the  bcii-. 
which  are  to  the  ri^t  of  the  President's  chair ;  the  l  *  : 
on  those  to  the  left    The  shape  of  the  House  is  a  :i.  : 
circle,  with  nine  or  ten  rows  of  seats  raised  one  ::'   - 
tho  other.    The  President's  chair  is  in  the  middle  uf 
chord,  facing  the  assembly.    As  in  every  great   pu*.  - 
party  there  are  shades  of  opinion,  some  hieing  more  %.l:-. 
and  violent,  and  others  more  moderate*  discnminatii.r. 


I>,>v\  A\\>ou\v.vM  to  l*Mt^  for  tthMoxin,  or  ^2074  for  tho  whole    cautious  so  both  the  cot4  droit  and  the  cot^  gaucht 
<\*n\'\\vu»o    t^o>  n^xiu-.tVturovLxi;  Aio  ^lo>o;s  laces  mvllon  '  genenilly  subdivided  u        "  " 


into  three  sections  each.    The  m  . 
\  A.' \  VavvTx  ;  *v,4  tnulo  \;x  ^vvU  houii\  Wvx^d.  and    xealous  rvvalists  take  their  seats  at  the  outer  extrcmi*. 
\v^,Vr     I'^s^.  jkv  V  v,\ono'.\xxorls.'<at  the>  V.-voof  Ri^R>u  .  tlwir  side  of  the  House  towards  the  President,  ar^d  _ 
^Y*,  •Vs'^  IS  ..:^  S  ,i  Svvt  \>i\xV*.-*^A\  bv  the  >:r\\it  n:*.?uraU>t: .  st)lod  the  'extreme  droite;'the  ultra-liberals  sit  en  ; 
^>*.»  -x  a'^>  ,^.. '  *  .\1  r,v^t  f\r  v*^'.    TK*  hou>v^  of  M.Buffon  }  c^>rr\^tvndinsr  seats  on  the  opposite  or  left  side,  an  1  k.. 
^^  ,\i  iV  "Vs  '  v'-^v:  /f  M.^-AtV.tv'v  a'^l  :*  *  V'**''^  b;::!i'v^: ,  st>U\l  the  •  extreme  gauche,'    Next  to  each  of  thevc  ^\ 
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.V 
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.w    ,  A.-.^\jS^  c-«^-oi^  v.>oo  ".rr.vv  tov>..>*h  t<  by  5!oj^>> ,  tremos  moTing  inwanis  towards  the  middle  part  o! 
'      ""  xn  ti-tr-ux-s  r:s:n^  one  '  curved  line  of  the  semicircle,  sits  the  main  body  of  ta 
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',  \\l «  *h  trw^  c^  0**^  t\'rx*'<x\.  whvh    the  two  divisions  which  are  simply  styled  cole  droit  _ 
I.  r*.    TN*  f.»\  l.cn  in  i*b..'h  P,.tr.n  }  cv^te  frauche,  or  la  drotte  et  la  gaudie;  composed  of  z. 


*^.  V  .V  ^     '.  ..M*  VI. :  .<  >.>  4:-\'Jit  Vx'fV  i>  *t.V.  ftiu.hi^c, )  ^ho  axv  the  pn?fessed  supporters  of  certain  fixed  prir. 
>.  .    '^  >ux  **  ♦:  \\A  ^  -     :  :>.o  •\\.VA'vi'.vr«  tr.uV\s^  in  :.*e    mvv*.arrhiv*Al  or  popular,  frw  howcTsr  fh)m  rf  ~ 
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TTolenceorf- : - 
Frvra  the  mi  idle  of  each  siie  of  the  House  to  the  pt.  .l*  1. 
rvvfiT  c»r^><::e  to  the  presiient,  the  itrzaicing  secti^i^,  i    :_ 
inc  t^.^r.iirths  of  the  se:=..v:rc!e.  are  called  the  cei^rrc  ".: 
xr.vl  cer.tr\*  cAu.-!:t\  ah!  on?  ccrcpied  by  members  tL  .  - 
tl: ,  u^ i  w  ;*.Ii  <or::e  -i^c.^  .-^  :*  dift rvnr«  in  their  c j: ir^ :  r.  •. . 
rjL.x  \ X to  f.r m::' >:cr5x  Th^-^se  :wo «~ tres uniud  fona  J,  . 
s*::v*-b r!f  .^f  the  H .  ,:><\ ir. i i^ r  .r  fi -: ^rhz: in En^Unl  •« 
K'  CAl'cd  the  ui.r.  <xr.^  >.l.*  :f  the  H:-5C,     Bit  in-' 
x*re  x^rrv^r. .-r,,  *?  his  ^x-  ^^.'il  rc-r  the  case  in  iLc  Iv 
rv<rl,i:T:cr.t,  tr.:^  iro  :z  FriJi.-^  t-^^c  rrrvsitionss  r.*:'.' 
xf  cr-x^:?  5vzr-z::-:>x.  cze  rcvzJ^t   ind  ihT  • 

TiV.*  t:   ei"*^?r  zZ  these  tvo"  t  _    . 
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\h&  MiM  of  Breton  linens ;  m  inikfng  \vhich,  in  several 
p)iif^»\  Tniny  hands  wo  employtxL  Like  the  other  depart- 
nonts  i>f  BiY'tacne,  this  ia  remarkable  for  Ihe  preponderanoe 
of  the  niral  pjpuUlion  over  that  of  the  towns, 

Thr  i)c|annient  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements ;  viz., 
Unj.it'vjf  m  the  S.K,  (pop.  in  1832,  98,604),  and  Guingamp 
in  the  \V.  and  S.W.  (p<>p.  n6,679X  both  in  the  inland  parte 
of  the  do^jirtment:  Dinan  on  the  B.  (pop.  111,739),  St. 
Rnf'nr  in  the  centre  (pop.  171,730),  ana  Lannion  in  the 
W,  (p«>)v  10.*),  1*20).  alon$(  the  coast  The  chief  towns  are 
St.  Rruuc,  the  capital,  on  the  Gouet  (pop.  1 0,420),  Dinan 
<in  xhe  Ranoclpop,  8044),  Guingamp  on  the  Trieux  (pop. 
f  \  00  V  Ljinnion  on  the  Guor  (pojx  5196  for  the  town,  or  5371 
fir  the  n.iole  commune),  and  l^ud£ac  (pop.  1865  for  the 
T^«v(:K  or  b:.l6  tov  the  whole  oommune):  for  an  account  of 
« ^ich  the  reader  i«  refiTrcd  to  their  respecti^ie  articles.  Of 
xiic  o]hcr  to«n$  1^*0  shall  subjoin  a  brief  notice. 

LamMlo  IS  in  the  anondissement  of  St.  Brieuc,  and 
o;i  %  TwcT  which  unites  with  the  Evran:  it  is  on  the  high 
r.W  &\Mn  Pahs  to  St.  Brieuc,  266  miles  Arom  Paris  and  12 
friun  Su  Brieuc.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  antient  place ; 
nnd  according  to  some,  derives  its  name  from  the  Ambiliati 
or  Ambialiitcs,  or  Ambialites  who  (according  to  some 
MSS.)  are  mentioned  in  the  Ck>mmentaries  of  CaMor  (de 
R  G.  III.  ^)  among  the  allies  of  the  Veneti  in  their  naval 
var  against  the  Romans.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
M  «-<4:U ;  the  hous^es  are  whitened ;  and  the  situation  of  the 
fU^Y  in  the  midst  of  orchards,  gardens,  and  meadows, 
n^nilers  it  very  a^rei>able.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
].->«cr  towns  and  has,  beside,  two  suburbs.  There  is  an 
antient  CA>tle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Pen- 
th  e\i«,  and  a  promenade  attached  to  it,  planted  with  large 
trtv&  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1 832,  to  43U0:  they 
manufacture  the  best  i>aichinent  in  France,  thread,  linen, 
ar«d  leather;  and  trade  in  cattle.  There  is  a  library  attached 
to  a  reading  society'  in  the  town.  La  Noue,  a  celebrated 
Hu.nH'n(>t  capiain,'was  killed,  a.  D.  1591,  at  the  siege  of 
L^ -nballe,  which  was  held  by  the  Duke  of  MerccBur 
a^r^i r.5j  Henri  IV. 
^  Qu.nl m  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Gouet,  about 
10  or  12  miles  soutb-west  of  St  Brieuc«  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  St.  Brieuc  It  has  an  antient  castle  of  singular 
arch:iecture;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  two  Druidical 
ottc^isks  or  stones,  of  26  or  27  feet  high,  one  of  which  is  yet 
^tandin^;  the  other  has  been  thrown  down.  The  inhabit^ 
asis,  who  amounted  in  1832  to  4293,  manufacture  and 
i'\nori  fine  Imens  and  iron  wares ;  they  trade  also  in  honey, 
h^ies.  vax,  and  hats. 

Trfcuier  is  in  the  aitondissement  of  Lannion,  near  the 
siea.  Ml  the  juncticn  of  the  rivers  Jaudy  and  Guindv :  it  is 
p. 4  OB  any  mam  road.  Tr6guier  was,  in  the  middle  ages, 
a  i*lar«  of  greater  consequence  than  now.  It  was  the  seat 
ic\  hisj^^nc  erected  in  the  ninth  century,  and  appears  to 
ba^  i«ni  a  ptrosperous  place  of  trade  until  it  was  burnt, 
a.  D.  ^5y^  by  the  Spaniards  who  supported  the  parW  of 
zjM  Dake  of 'Mercour,  a  blow  from  which  it  never  fully 


1:  1.M  Tt-^v  a  population  of  3178  jwrsons,  who  carry  on 
*•.  in..«i:fi.iijr  !XKiLXBerDe;  they  manufacture  linen  yarn,  and 
*^^  a  T  '.nttmmr  u  intt  best  bones  in  Bretagne.  A  good 
•.'«.  ii'  iip=^>  m  cr:v^  in  the  neit^hbourhood,  from  which 
-_— J  ra  i  aaSiL^  Tbe  pe»rt  of  Treguier,  which  is  formed 
■r  u._  mssizjirj  jL  i^e  zrezs  is  sale,  and  accessible  to  vessels 

zx  ibe  arriaiagoment  of  St.  Brieuc  on  the 

If  c  iur  ±^ai  tbe  s.cih  of  the  river  Trieux :  it  is  not 

-    I.".-  TLa-a  TJuL      Pt-=rol  has  a  safe  and  convenient 

.  r-     .-  T-ra.  ▼^.:ii  "rsfcels  are  fitted  out  for   the  Now- 

.    ...t;:.i  — ^  iadjefv .  a:L-i  *ft.2«  trade  u  carried  on  in  corn, 

••--    ir-na.  J.iT  an«i  -zjea  y:am-    The  population  in  l8J'i 

T-i        '  : »-  -le  w-:.  ir  i.  *  f?c  the  whole  commune. 

*■  '-  -:.  ^  ji  A  i=«  an^::4i!^9emeni  of  St.  Brieuc,  se- 
-  —.  3.  ^c!^  -  z^'Ji-ssfti  :f  i^ai  ntr.  It  has  a  population  of 
.    '         r   ,K  ..j«-"  B  ::;i::-fartu:ed  here. 

?  -r*  -1  *  a  L-e  ar::-:^i.s&ement  of  Gulingamp,  on  the 

--  T  r.'f  a::  mo.  vtijcn  it  takes  its  name),  several  miles 

••    .*  :%  -s  'i'^  izA  a  c  <io  any  main  road.      The  popula- 

;.   .  ^.i^  «<«  ;  >>i  for  the  town,  or  1647  fbr  the  whole 

^  ^   %«VT»  are — in    tlie  arrondii^semont  of    St. 

\r''r  •  ••  3m  iren,  between  St.  Brieuc  and  Guingamp, 

-.;.#>  V  ..r^  ^  «uDord:nat«  towns  of  Plotmo   ()H>pu* 

»>»^  n    tf  .L«     !■ nu   ^Al^\   St.  Jacques,  LauvoUoo» 


and  Pommerit  t^-m  the  arrondiflsement  of  Dinuu  Jnz'  c. 
on  the  Argu^non,  on  the  road  between  Dinan  and  La.-a 
balle,  and  Matignon  on  the  coast;  with  the  bourg^  . 
Broons,  St*  Jouan  de  I'lle,  and  Planooet: — in  the  an'. 
dissement  of  Qulingamp,  Celiac  near  the  Hi^re,  and  R  '\ 
trenen  near  the  Lorette,  both  in  the  mountainous  part  ' 
the  department;  with  the  bourgsof  Bdle'ile-an-t«rre  t: : 
Bourbriac  (population  of  the  commune  3613): — in  the  ^' 
rondissement  of  Lannion  are  the  bourgs  of  Plcstin(pop«iU:  •* 
of  the  commune  5040),  La  Roche,  Lezardieuac,  and  V»o  .x 
March6: — in  thearrondissement  of  Loud^ac,  Corlay,  bet«  m : 
Guingamp  and  Pontivy,  on  the  river  Salon ;  Uxel,  near  !'.< 
Oust;  ana  La  Cheze  on  the  Lie;  with  the  bourgs  of  Pier:: 
(population  of  the  commune  3013),  Colin^e,  ScCaradi^. 
Gouarec,  Lan^t,  and  Merdrignac.  Where  the  popolat-  ;: 
is  not  given  it  does  not  amount  to  1500  for  the  town-»  .- 
3000  for  the  communes.  There  are  several  \illages  in  tr: 
department  which  have  a  large  rural  population ;  as  Plo  j  .u 
Plelo,  and  Louargat,  which  na\'e  above  5000  each ;  ele\r. 
others  have  above  4000  each.  Of  the  towns  iiientiorf< 
above  Uzel  is  one  of  the  chief  marts  in  the  department  v  • 
the  sale  of  linens ;  Jugon  trades  in  linen,  butter,  and  cor^ 
and  Chfitelaudren  in  linen  yarn,  com,  trefoil  seed,  cati:r. 
butter,  and  honey:  this  last-mentioned  town  was  4c>n» 
years  since  nearly  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  inhabiurr, 
drowned,  in  a  great  flood,  caused  by  a  neighbouring  U^t 
breaking  its  banks.  The  village  of  Corseul,  not  far  fr.r: 
Dinan,  preserves  the  name  of  the  Curiosolit»  or  Cur^isLr 
lites,  liie  tribe  who,  in  Caesar's  time  (Cfis.  de  B.G.  II.  "a 
III.  7,  VII.  75),  inhabited  the  district  The  traces  of  i 
considerable  town,  destroyed  many  ages  linee,  may  be  per- 
ccived  near  this  village. 

The  department  of  Cdtes  du  Nord  oonatitutes  t!f 
diocese  of  St.  Brieuc,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffzagan  • ' 
the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  under  the JuriadictioDt' 
the  Cowr  Roifole  or  high  court  of  jtutice  of  Rennes,  ar.. .» 
comprehended  in  the  Xlllth  military  division,  of  m  t.  - 
Rennes  is  the  head  quarters.  It  sends  six  member*  v. 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Education  hwe,  as  inCt.-. 
throughout  Bretagne,  is  in  a  very  backward  slate. 

COTINGA.  (bovLACiJik  {Coracim  Scutata^  Piachat. 
Procnias.] 

COTTAGE.  [IIOTJSB.] 

COTTAGE  ALLOTlfBNTS  may  be  oonaidered  as  r-A 
portions  of  land  hired  by  labourers,  either  attached  to.  cr 
apart  from,  their  dwellings,  as  they,  assisted  by  their  Urr.  - 
lies,  may  be  able  to  cultivate  without  ceasing  to  let  out  ':•  * 
services  daily  to  others.  They  are  thus  distinguished  fr  t- 
larger  portions  of  land  which  require  some  capital  and  t:.- 
occu pier's  whole  attention,  and  consequents  partake  r.>  -^ 
of  the  chauracter  of  small  farms.  The  object  of  cot'.::^.- 
allotraents  is  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  labvur> . . 
firstly,  by  supplying  him  with  many  necessaries  and  cr:> 
forts  which  he  would  have  a  difficulty  in  purchasing  (rr-z.  i 
portion  of  his  wages,  and  which,  if  even  he  couU  do  S(«.  t* 
would  purchase  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  secondly,  by  t 
abling  him  to  turn  everything  to  profit,  so  that  nolb  < 
need  be  lost.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  land  wh  . 
ought  to  be  let  to  the  labourer  for  this  purpose,  there  b> 
been  much  discussion.  Various  experiments  have  Ir.r 
tried,  and  the  opinion  of  the  persons  best  informed  upon  i  • 
subject  appears  now  to  be,  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  ab  : 
the  quantity  which,  without  preiudioe  to  his  other  emf  ^ 
ments,  a  labourer  can  in  general  thoroughly  cultivate,  ^  - 
consequently  derive  the  greatest  profit  fh>m ;  bat  thts.  : 
cou  rse,  will  vary  with  circumstances.  A  lai)ge  fhm  ily ,  »<-.  r 
of  whom  can  assist,  and  uncertain  employment,  may  rvu';  * 
a  larger  portion  desirable.  In  limiting  the  quantity  u>  i 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  it  must  be  imderatood  that  «f 
are  speaking  of  land  under  cultivation ;  where  means  ba^  • 
been  found  in  a  neighbourhood  for  letting  a  sufficient  qu^  v 
tity  of  pasture  to  cottagers  for  one  or  two  cows,  no  :.- 
convenience  has  been  Ibund  to  result,  while  a  most  impi  r. 
ant  addition  has  thus  been  made  to  their  means  of  suK  <- 
But  the  possession  of  a  oow  or  cows  by  Isdboorvn  j 


ence. 


attended  with  other  advantaaes:  An  appropriate  ea 
ploymont  is  thus  supphed  to  tne  female  portion  of  th" 
thmilies,  whom  mechanical  inventions  have  deprived  iif  t  -.- 
fiicility  which  they  formerly  had  of  gaining  their  livehh>-  • 
by  knitting  and  spinning.  Cheap  uid  nutritious  meoU  t~? 
afforded  to  ))ersons  of  sll  ages,  but  more  perticulari\  t-^ 
dron ;  and  additional  Acilities  are  given  for  keeping  pu-x 
* '  '  contribute  not  only  to  th^  immsdiata  support  of  t«M 
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■  ami  cbe  mode  ia  wiucb  c 


=3r.  .j^ .,iTra^j  been  shown    in   tb<s  n^-f- 
T.^    ..men   ^oock  of  wtiicli    inealK>:i    ■ 
r.r   -jiurv  ■  t   'Jic  nunuEtcCure  were  n:.'. 
u-e '^im   '33  ''ompoied  of  liaen   and  ■■■■■ 
.in.  :.~e  ;mKie  if  ■spinning  then   in  u-»> ; 
;   -■rensia  rj  It  tlie  iHtter  ft>r  beuip  i.~ 
inficoirv  -xta  ^amounted  fay  the  invi  r.~ 
>'irje«  •L.st    paleni  «■«  obtained    in    >: 
!  '-"iton  iiluia  hBTv  been  made  c^rtuf.' 
■31.     Cle  niuiUL-ift  of  Che   mBnufactuit   ' 
f   -rrnniae  <'i'  iJie  rafnd  exteiwiaD  wh;<.: 
:  rf>4  ihe  quantity  of  coUun  ~ 
''"^  '"  —■"'    '^^  " '   -—-■■'*  '      --*         ^'-"»  ■'■'■   ■  "-"■'  "-'-ili^i.  -md   the  annual    avetBgf    L- 
■•""_^',    "^  '.^  V"*'  ~   '"''    " — '■ — - — =         "'  ""'    '-'-i  ■-■!'  aiiiuunt  to  one  million  ol*  fu'i:  i- 

^        '  _^^~"^  ■■-'       -^     -ii.  -        mit.i   ■  :ai    .jaaiiiy.     Ln   !ne   fire   foUowiDg    years      - 

--^       "'■  __^f    _  ~        ■■"  -'■•.:  ..tf    .^ouUJ*  u^ieu  »Bi    !U,t)U3. -lailbft^  and   at -...' 

""     "'"   .™'^.'."'"~'  ~  ""■ — "  ■    -■      ■■  — =      -    •■•»""  :3c'"ce  ■■unimiMd  ^tatiiuutrv  daring  i1il> 

'    -*     _    ''^~            '"^   -"  ■      IT-  -tui-wf  -   ' 'f --vtnnm:  'he  yeodr  aremge  IS  taken.    I 

. .17^'-— ■■''Y'      '■''^'>           --r  -    —;,  ^  •   -.      e      ii  -'IE  'I     ae  ijiat  mentioDetl  «erie«,  the  n'  ^- 

-.1   -  -a.      '-^^'i    ■         -.  ,,  .,,      -^  ,.      ^   .j,t»     .•  -Eii^ijns  oi   puundv       From    ihai   i  ._ 

;e  ■    "''■''  --1I      .vtvi  .         ~~.  ...       -,r       -^  „,      ^  ,va,_  in   1^14,  (tnj  Kdvsncc  of 

. ■num:!      .it-:-,:;:;' :;       ,_,  ,            „  - 1..'.  n-.  ir-   i  o-    ;:i:!niMnaat.  ifae   antinnl    •verape  >    ■ 

U      "trs      -1'  .-v     ■;       ..^  ^  ^^ ..,-  -.jai-i.ini    .ojs;  -~  — iiii.jus  ji  pooniia :  but  with  the  ic".  r- 

.-iiii'tict  i;,ii     >  ,  i-.>^.r  pn       u  <    ■■ill'  >.i  'i.rn.i'i:~nn'  impuise  was  ^ven  to  the  xr^.-. 

nT     -.p   ..■mil'  ■-■«    .      T  ., . ,-.  :.,      c     n.^ui   ..■.■i-iKB  --unsumpuun  of  «otton,  tBtti.  - 

^.TP.'ia.      lii     ■•-jui.'.j.  B  -.■'■'....      HH,>6r.611  lbs. 

i,ilU'"v"iii>  ■■   ■!  >-  ■  ■-"-■^■r- ..«-.'uy.-  -  J  -.      ~.-4      ....      -JMI/JIC-JS     „ 

1  in..i.'>-     ■■■'"      ■■'       '•-    -      ".•.•■-^-         -I-     ■      -    .-      'e     iiximv.' n  iraa.     3;:6,40r,ijiti    „ 

(  ,ii..i»  ,.- ^~"  ■  ■  "f  ■  •.I'*-'!  .  1  :;  ■  u.-u  -lis  .  ■•.x  .mi Ilk  11  'luferent  penuds  dunr,-  l. 
■t-  .  ui-»^"'i'  ''"'■'-"  '•  '•■•p  I-  ■?.  •:!  ■v-.nur*.  •  -isi-'n  ipim  a.  ooilection  of  '  tab  It--  i;. 
>n>ii    'I  ■  IV    j;nv-  -.111   ..■>i.  ,     .  ...      1      ic  .  -.nil  jii'jjj,  .imuiit-iL-iuiB,  and  furcien  tn.'!-.- 

.■1111:11  ■'■" ""^    ■'      '^ --■   "-•■  -..^u..-..      .      :k   .!."J5b    1    ittfiirr^ntDtives   hv   Ur.  L   ■ 

oins     -w     ■:■■-■■.'■  f    •-■!  ■■^^■'11,        \..  u,.iii-.      m    ^curian     -i    "ue   United   States'    Irei-J" 

1     nil   ..iH.r'1  >    nn.  ■  'I     ■'■"■1  ■«         ■'. -^  ,  ■■..i~  ,i..i.iMi  "J  ,:jh;  ■wrn  ^-unipiled  with   prt-al  .-■- 

".V'-T.      ■-■■'■'     "-'^     ■■'■'•       -•    •■--       ■— ~  .1..     luii.    te  .m;i.-r'<i  ^'een  offered.    The  iV.ll ..  "  . 
■■It    ij,-.i.i'      11  «      1.111.11. u. .  n. I      1        ....  ...I'l.i   -tum    ^luiiuers  Ale  used,  must  evider.ii; 

»iui  iMi'iuf    t.  ■••i.  ..iv.i  ,>    .,,\  ...1    ,.ii[u.vimaLiuu  to  the  truih. 


^                            M.^.l                  TlUlWoda. 

Rj.  1;  ■■    i 

Jill  ill 

l! 

j       UiiM„B   ttiu  i«-tiod  IQ   »bii,-h 
I  h,u    bwvu    ^uiic    tunwd 


;;nj.i,icii.,ii  .uy  -mppt-t   Ii>  Eti^lj:  ; 

mJ  ill  '.iio  Lmli-d  S^ies  until  ;■  r 
luu  ..(  :iii;  *Quiu  wurid  a^  it  ox. -v.-: 
.Li'pwii  rii  ,iil  <iihw  L-ountnes.  «.,., 
I  ,iiiJ  K^\in^  has  maienallT  di--.,.,. 
..u  jilnbuttil  Ui  variuus  causes  j:; 
lui.iiiid  uie  'piod  quality  i»f  Am... 
I'.-  ■■(  ^aiid  lliere.  and  tiw  gr«al  111. 1  1 
.11  'ujJo  lu  cieaiunfc;  lue  cotton  tr.;.. 
\\ 'iiiiif>>  ..aw-tfiD.  lutroduiMd  ill  ;; 
M-rHiai  liiu  gmater  part  of  tLi--.- 
10  b%xa  sjiared  liy  muJiv  uther  on.-;*, 
iiii  ilimaieare  iiiuaiU  favouraljU  hi  . 
"ifk;  mid  nwtil  prubably  be  iih.n 
u  uii't  J  i*t;  auributo  the  sucvd-s  ,  t 
iuihBirgn.Tin.Tiii;fJi-.Knceand  im!;.- 
.tstfccit)   bj   abnh    i: 


-J L.  I  Ajui-rii-a.  the  phtw  bare  b«ta  nmtiuuaU;  decltiiio,- 

*4Ru«,«*  I  Um  Ubie  of  piio««  given  by  Mx.  Woodbury  as  ihutt 
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of  tbo  tnde  with  India  in  1814,  in  which  year  our  looms 
tuppbed  A 1 8.20*2  ywnit  of  cctton  goods  to  India.  Two  years 
aftervanb  the  shipments  were  douhled.  In  1818  they 
amounted  to  about  9.900,000  yards,  and  firom  that  time  the 
iihipments  haw  increased  so  greatly,  that  in  1835  the  mar- 
kets of  India  and  China  took  from  us  62,994,489  yards,  the 
declared  ^-alue  of  which  amounted  to  1,660,806^,  exclusive 
of  s,*23:^l42  lbs.  of  cotton  j-am,  valued  at  603,21  U  Ckm- 
Mdcrablr  slupmcnts  of  cotton  piece  goods  are  still  made 
ttom  India  to  this  country,  hut  nearly  the  whole  are  re-ex- 
ported.  • 

It  i»  ewmg  to  the  low  fnce  of  our  manufactures,  more 
|«erhap>  ihwi  to  thejr  e»^Tnparati>Te  excellence  in  other  re- 
Sfieru.  that  th:&  commerrial  rp\x>lution  has  been  brought 
ftbouu  IW  hana-«^im  ymms  of  India,  piodueed  as  they 
a^  tV.^ni  rfCiAa  of  a  qualitv  inienor  to  that  employed  in 
luiT  toir:r»-ifS'  f  c  ibr  tziar  kinds  of  Abrics  are  more  durable 
zauu  mit  «iiv»:  tc  frf  K^.Tyr  concerted  into  cloths  more  cu- 
Tuiii^'x  Liu  :iu.i.  hiw  k..i>cr:o  been  wo\en  in  Ens^land ;  but 
«(  crs^ik*  »>  ;!m  rr*»«T>.»Tr^  j:r:a.r>e.i  m  the  various  prvxesses  of 
Ai*:  uu»xii-i*«.';i.-^^  u.;»:  ir.;>  alvir.ta^  of  dunLbility  has 
ivt'T  in«kTt  ;ii:.i.  p»«l.  .iorb^t^arol. 

Ttw  c»ui»!  '.'^  4i:  r.»:i  it.  Tnsj:uf»c*tured  in  ranous  coun- 
r-»cv  «>  c    -:    *L  ^.<d^'>  Tii.es  f>r  the  year  1S33, 

i2^<w  «»« i^w  •        «        «        < 

3Lf  v:ir»f   I. "if    S-«*:-  A 

Cri'    lUUl  1         .         . 

>7.^r     .     •     . 


c» 


i>4,5'.\\000  lbs. 
to  >*>,iv"i\vOO 


made  in  1881  and  1832 ;  m  the  first  of  which  yett*  we  ba%' 
seen  that,  according  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  number    f 
spindles  in  uso  in  the  United  States  was  between  one-'" 
and  one-sixth  of  the  number  used  in  this  ooantrr.    1  *  i 
great  demand  for  cotton  goods  within  the  States  has  hurv 
to  prevented  any  very  considerable  exportation ;  the  ;    ^ 
annual  value  of  the  shipments  made  between   1826 — '/  • 
viously  to  which  year  the  official  tables  are  silent  a»  t- 
exports— and  1832,  was  under  250,000A    In  1833  the  \ . 
is  given  at  2)  millions  of  dollars  (520,000/.),  and  in  > 
at  2,200,000  dollars  (458,000/.).    The  greater  part  of  ti    - 
shipments  were  made  to  Mexico  and  the  Soutli  Amer. 
states. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  France  in  17^7,  * 
earliest  year  as  to  which  any  returns  are  given,  was  4«4^ '' 
kilogrammes,  or  not  quite  ten  millions  of  pounds ;  and  :* 
not  until  after  the  return  of  peace  that  any  decided  • 
mentation  occurred  in  this  branch  of  industry.     In  h 
the  importation  of  cotton  was  16,414,606  kilogramme^—  - 
millions  of  pounds;  in  1820  it  had  reached  20,000,0 oi*  k  - 
grammes;  in  1825  it  was  still  below  25  millions ;  in  i** 
amounted  to  29)  millions,  and  in  1833  reached  35.^:1' 
kilogrammes  (78J  millions  pounds).    In  the    same  y 
the  weight  and  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  Fn 
were  as  follows : — 


35.00i\0«>0 
3t,.  imHO 
4i,i  I  iM»i»0 
1 0,1%     •  *-0 


1787 
1815 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1833 


Knognmae*. 


.J    1,884 

l,niJ,358 

1,914,718 
2,454,569 
2,556,527 


2l,227,2U0 

8,698,840 

29,120,05^ 

43,190,496 

&5,636,13U 
57,007,133 


"y  j^^  V  *.f  r** 


113  i^r*  .-t  >srs.  is  eEiT'.^Tvd  in  and  connected  with 
vir-rtr  ^iiT-firr^rv.  xri  rhe  number  of  spindles  in  wse 
32  jviiaf  ti  '^>T!s*  cc^kzni^fs^  IS  styed  m  the  same  tables  as 


IVnoBA. 

S)t»dl«!ft. 

trcJuTi    .      , 

IN^J 

l,5i«w,Ui»0 

9,ji»l»,000 

I  I.  vr-i  >^a:« 

:>>i 

iviMi'O 

l,7:.o.ooo 

r.^rv     .    , 

•  >>4 

6i  \s<.S.  0 

3,*J3tMH  a 

$"rL3ec-i-:>i     . 

l>i4 

559.J00 

T"  rs>  VvT  <*  r^-r-Te«i  that  the  prxlace  of  thirty*- seven 
«*■'•!•?*  ^  TK*'  --.'i  f.x"  tiie  ?.-jrr'T  of  oi»e  loom :  but  this 
T*c».»':».c  TO*".*  ii-v-i>  :^n  ibe  finer.***  of  the  yarn, 
a2«i  »  ii  <  IT-  rx -^  vbere  rwer-Ivoms  are  used,  the 
z'^i^^"'  c  -.  1  '•.'rT  1-  rb:>*  t^.'-g  irre-tter  than  that 
i^^jt  Ji  i^LZ  i-  .«:■=*  n  :-e  T^.r^r.i-^Ei  vf  £^e  to  t'oro.  Tbe 
1  ..mt^^fr   .c   T9'-w*-T-i.*.zL»  'L*^^   i.'T  wt^Mn^  cv>non   at  the 

a  T-:..  .:  •*    •"«  ▼-:'*r  ^  Er^ln.1  !",?>.  la  So-.^iIintL  and 

i  'I    r-  ■■  »->^    ."s  *'t»f  «iTii  -st-ir  '•Ti.s  i"::  ,*.  ^4.     TDe  prv»ps.>r- 
■^  i^  m.   ^iK  -  hTi^  L    --»  III?    X  zisi  '4^:ici.:=i  wv^re: — 

I.:*r  *.!  •       **    -  *^*   ♦  iNA.--;* 


•■  * 


r.T  . 


A  •  •  >  A  »  ^ 


1    » 


_^» 


nc^-"'^*  ui  iiic  ;:i-  *.:»•  7*frs-T»  e^r'-ixxi  ia  the 
J   ...r.:^  uiiL  vr  ir r.x   i.ii»i— ^x-cr  »eav«s  siwk- 

■    •      .-!....    I  -.       n    Mtf    V.   '-rl    S-ilifS  WH*   set 

z^  J       ■:'  iL   -f  *    '  r   "i.-...:-^  i."  I  >; — :r.^. 

. « -  •,  j»^ :^  -.'-^  '^  '.JUL  :r.«  *  ".'^  . ".ri xrrr.ua : 

•  .     -  .  '.     ::f5  tir.  ni  .t    *>*^  ^:>ra  v*:h» 

:    -•        r  L^..«-i-     J. .•«.**■-:>  *.""e  a  .\< 


>  »  «         k 


•%  ' 
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If  we  compare  the  quantities  here  stated  Ibr  IS  1.1  v  * 
the  consumption  of  our  own  &ctories  and  the  hhip'.>  * 
ir..ide  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year,  i*. 
1)0  scon  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun  in  France  wa>  > 
to,  or  rather  more,  than  one-fourth  of  that  used  in  our  r. 
and  that  the  value  of  |^  exports  from  France  was  n'>t 
equal  to  one-eighth  part  of  the  ralue  of  the  shipment^ : 
England. 

'f  he  only  other  country  in  which  the  cotton  manufi'  - 
is  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  foreign  ma:*   - 
is  Switzerland.    The  entire  and  absolute  freedom  of  *: 
allowed  thr\)ughout  the  Swiss  cantons  prevents  our  r 
any  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  i: 
time   imported,  or  of  manufactured  goods  export e*!     7 
.  cotton  manufacture  is  of  modem  introduction:  th»   '-• 
spuming  machine  was  established  at  St.  Gall,    in  ibt    - 
ISOO  :  but  Switzerland  still  imports  considerable  qu&i.\  -^ 
of  foriMcu-spun  yams  for  the  use  of  her  band-loom  ^e  .^  - 
as  well  as  of  power-loom  cloths  from  England,  whs- 
dyed  and  printed,  and  afterwards  exported.    Findini:  \. 
'  sehTs  shut  out  from  the  greater  part  of  the    mark'.'- 
Eurojv  by  heavy  duties  and  prohibitions,  the  mcrcha^-* 
Switzerland  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  sup; 
North  aud  South  Amenca,  and  partially  of  India  also. '  T- 
'  }vrttvtiv^n  to  which  dyeing  and  cotton-printing  have  '•'* 
,  brv^ujjht  in  tlie  cantons  gives  them  great  advantages.    ^ 
I  j;Tx\a    is  the  de^nree  of  ^perfection  attained  in  the    a:- 
I  cation  of  the  cvilour  denommated  Turkey  red,  that  r: '    • 
I  and  prints  of  that  colour  are  imported  from  Switzo 
I  into  England :  thesamv  may  be  said  of  embroidered  nr.^    * 
I      The  (vtton  manufacrure  is  the  most  generally  diffu^'  - 
all  the  branohe>  of  irdustrj-  upon  which  tbe  product 
clv^thm^  de^xT.ds^     T!ie  crea:er  part  of  tbe  eoi^ntn-*- 
,  which  II  15  caTi«^l  on  limi:  ibeu  production  of  cotton  * 
to  the  want*  ot"  the ;r  own  [^e>.«p!e.    The  perfection  to  v 
the  sp  nu.ng  jT^xx^ses  hA\e  l*een  carried  in  this  o  ^ 
lvk5  m.uW  the  4: renter  pjLit  of  the  world  in  some  rar  « 
vWjx^i^.vWnt  uivn  v^ur  cott.^o  triilU  for  the  liner  dev  r: 
N'>;irn<;  a::d  a  *u!f  o:e:.i  ir.Lc-txoa  of  the  iiniverv 
rv^iu^i  »ea\;i\i  ir.A>   perbar»^  be  afforded  bv  iii«pc<c':. 
ihv*  icil'V  ^  >en  ur.ior  the  head  of  C'cttox  rf.\>*rrAC  :" 
an  I  wh^-h   *v:;rain5  a  »:A!«.!nora  of  the  quantities  <»; 
rx'ul  vU*>**'^.rt:*^^  o:'  vv::^  ;i  i-brx^  and  of  twist  and  yar". 
jx^Sxl  tS^iu  the  Un  t«.M  K.aci-ci  dun:i<r  the  Tear  i>    *^ 
tVriVN   SPlNMNG/.Vm.r^  all   the  amieti;    - 


V  i 


K  . 


*.,u\:oaI  A*ts  th<TY  were  :\w  sl>  »£iiipW  as  that  of  con>t; 


the  do«?*.*  £'ji:!>er.ts  o«  the  <vt:#«:  plant  into  a  cont:j 
tbrwitl  *v>N>nl-::g  To  ''re  r:v'r>-^i*  s^^DcrallT  n^cd  bef»»rv 
i:iite«  i^  Hjir>:Tv>A\e«  a:>i  Arlwr^hu  and  which  ni<ethud«  . 
still   emv^'^vxi  ux  ea»:em  ceuctnca.    Tbecv   are,  on   ' 
^her  haii^L  aiv  i^roccsBca  lor  tbe  iwitgiwiiino  of  whk^  l-.- 


COT 
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COT 


TrwT^^nt  IV  t<  Thu^  t^  T«tv4\^  ^lU  RW**  velocity.    The 
-^r^^T  ihiiv  vl;vV  .>  :wr«w*A.  i*  «\>u«d  upou  bobbius  by  chil- 
«l»oi»  Bruf.  tv   )w»r  'v»4>  f.xr  tW  sfinnm^^  fnune.    About  the 
%*4«r    ^"".  fc  TO*  r  .^^  <*A,Vfsi  ^ti//r\it^  was  contrived  for 
i«pMw*i»V  r.-'inc^  t  c  ;r.vn»v  imml»or*  of  >-arw.     Instead  of 
Ti*-  ,^^^nc  r«in^  ;  •^  >  trtanc  t^  ^^nnid^  viih  a  series  of  spin- 
dM^  ^ftot  o:"  %  :*v >h  i>  proM^kld  «ith  a  flyer,  the  revolutions 
n:  mr»».-fc  c.'t'  ii>c  WMju^Mic  twist  to  the  cord,  which  is  deli- 
^efrf«  »:  Ajik-v  V.  i^  K^bb;n  fitted  loosely  on  the  spindle. 
TKf  t»th'  ^am^^  WKV>c  npceutlv  introduced,  is  used  for  pre- 
i^'-inc  v^nb^  «<  al\  ^lulitxe^    Instead  of  cans,  this  frame  is 
nn^iopc  »~ii  w^vswac  hvviiontal  cylinders,  and  by  its 
inrami  a  v»«\'^>.  cnM^e^  ouantity  of  work  can  be  done  in  a 
|r;««a  i:ifte  i^%  w-.th  the  fly  frame*    The  rove  which  il 
Yc-^iic«$  jui»  SM"  r«i>x.  and  is  therefore  very  tender,  and  the 
^'Bu .  .:^   c^  wft$v  wiixh  it   occasions  is  greater   than  is 
4a«  <-\ygr3enc«L    The  tube  frame  is  an  American 
>a:  bjL5  b«en  improved  in  this  country ;  a  patent 
itc  -'irrr  i=rr\?vvcients  was  granted  in  1 829. 
TV  ynr^irie  of  Arkwnsrht's  spinning  frame  has  been  al- 
■    «LiiA.r.*d.    \\«KwiLiGiiT.]    The  yam  produced  by  its 
-voriTx-d  ibie  uome  of  wuter-twi>t,  from  the  circum- 
i£  •.be  trjk-hinery  being  at  first  set  in  motion  by 
^-wYf     T=e  thivfe$tle-frame  is  the  same  in  principle 
hi's  invent  iv-n,  but  the  movement  of  the  parts 
x»  «"irr.:s«-'i,  «  that  tiie  speed  of  the  machine  is  increased, 
ai«i  A  rrcxer  number  of  spindles  maybe  driven  with  an 
<^^  aja.uzt  of  power;  it  was  introduced  about  the  year 
»•?    »-     The  oulcHonny,   inventcl  by  Samuel  Crompton, 
«ci':l-:os  the  esdential  principle  of  Arkwright's  frame  with 
tie  rr.oKity  of  siretchiug  possessed  by  Hargreave's  jenny. 
5t  siexza  zz  ihe  mule-jenny,  the  roving  is  first  drawn  and 
:  ijcz.  isre'.-bed.     The  effect'of  this  improvement  is  to  make 
tie  "siira  iz-*r,  aud  of  a  mjre  uniform  tenuity.    When  deli- 
▼•rf-f-i  ry  irK"  rollers,  the  thread  is  thicker  in  some  parts 
T'.«-^  m  I'h-crs^  ar.d  liie&e  thicker  parts  not  being  so  effectu- 
al .  •^-.3i-''i  IS  tLe  >ni:ller  parts,  arc  softer  and  yield  more 
Ka:    5  :.  :i^  st.-vich.u?  puwer  of  the  mule,  and  by  this 
-Z'^iz^  'z^  i"»'^  b<cv--:iios  mjre  equal  throughout  the  yarn. 
7"-^-  ,,;e-«*.:ir.:r.i:  :s  sciJjm  employed  for  higher  numbers 


r   - 


!>-    ' 


I      - 


-^-  i-r'.T :  ^ 


Lf.i*  i.:*;.ks 


to  the  pound,  because  smaller  yarn 


w  «ij1  -J:  hj.'e  strmzth  to  bear  the  drag  of  the  bobbin,  but 
n  zi'^Itr-ffioninj  DJ  bibbin  is  used,  and  the  j'arn  is  wound 
•r  l-iili  up^Q  the  spind'.es  without  subjecting  it  to  any 
stnii  Tine  »pir.'i.es  m  this  machine  are  regularly  arranged 
c-  *  -arr-Xc^,  "»L:*b  nijen  put  in  motion  recedes  from  the 
:  k^tSs  t.*^  a  Tel>:ty  ^mevhat  greater  than  that  at  which 
•2j^  rfi^r*ii  n'.^r*  are  dcL vexed  from  them;  during  this 
t-ii-e  ^t  Tir-.  2>  r»'-^rr.r.r  -»  rtist  by  the  rapid  revoUing 
U  z^jt  •y'-'-'l'i^  az/i  Mz^r.  the  r.ilers  are  made  to  cease 
i — LI/  •.•-':  i-jt  r.'Jizi,  :be  Li-le-jcnny  ^till  continues  to 
j^-ntr'^*  :  1*  r.  i  X  ♦tf  Trj?r  12 X.. a,  and  its  spindies  to  re- 
-  .1  -  *  i,''i  '-.*  ti*  sT--t.*ii-.i2  IS  efftrted-  The  distance 
•¥  \:tn  •  u»  ••-  ~  '-•»-i  nrK  U  :r  ,ia  ll*e  ro'.Icrs  while  bjth  are  in 
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is  u-sn:  .iv  about  fift>-foiir  or 
the  mule  moves 
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r  't.,\.z.'z  o'^t  of  the  r-  V.ers,  is 

rr  vi-^ :  ar.d  tr.e  fi^nher  space 

•-  ar  *r  t-^  r'..**T*  are  *t.:rped, 

.  .r  -  r  •— •  li'VT  p  -ft  «'f  ti^'-j" 

■'»   r^   - »'  *   iim.  '  .^  i^  ^ re 
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ciden  tally  broken  m  the  8(  retching.    This  self-act  in  c:  niu'. 
is  even  more  complex  in  its  arrangements  than  the  art^  :.« 
machine,  and  hence  great  doubts  were  entertained  as  ti.-  / 
successful  working.     It  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  f 
and  ability  shown  by  the  inventor  in  their  constru<\ 
that  these  doubts  have  proved  ill-fotinded.     This  invcr.: 
in  its  imnroved  form  was  secured  by  patent  in  1830,  :.. . 
has  already  come  extensively  into  use ;  its  advanta!:<^  -    • 
regards  economy,  and  rendering  the  manufacturer  indi  >' 
dent  of  a  class  of  workmen  who  have  frequently  proxt-*! 
fractory,  are  so  great,  that  this  machine  will,  as  a  matter 
course  be  a^l opted  in  every  case  where  new  machinery- 1* 
quired ;  it  is  already  (1836)  used  in  more  than  100  fart 

If  the  yarn  spun  with  the  mule-jenny  be  intended  fir 
as  weft  in  the  factory  where  it  is  produced,  the  cops  ar> 
once  applied  to  the  shuttle,  and  of  late  it  is  sometime^  : 
custom  to  export  them  in  that  form;  but  when  inter.* 
for  warp,  ana  generally  when  exported,  the  yam  is  rt 
into  hanks  each  840  yards  in  length,  for  performing  ^ 
operation  a  self-acting  reel  has  been  contrived,     "{^is  -  ^ 
cess  is  attended  by  young  women.    The  diameter  of  t 
reel  is  4i  feet ;  when  it  has  performed  80  revolutions,  a    .\ 
is  formed  measuring  120  yards,  and  seven  of  these  )    • 
make  up  a  hank.     Each  hank  is  separately  tied  round  t 
a  thread,  and  weighed  to  ascertain  its  fineness;   the  d.:* 
cnt  sizes  arc  then  put  by  themselves  and  separately  pac^  . 
in  paper  bundles  of  either  five  or  ten  pounds  weight. 

Fine  yams  are  usually  singed,  in  order  to  remove  t;    • 
loose  downy  fibres  and  to  give  them  smoothness.    Thi^  • 
accomplished  by  subjecting  the  thread  to  the  acti  <:: 
a  series  of  coal-gas  flames,  through  which  it  is  several  !.:.• 
passed  with  great  velocity. 

Cotton  thread  is  made  by  laying  together  two  or  r:  • 
yarns  of  equal  quality,  and  twisting  them,  for  which  pur»  - 
also  machinery  is  employed.   Previous  to  the  doubhr  1 
twisting,  the  yarn  is  passed  through  a  trough,  con  • 
a  thin  solution  of  starch;  the  twist  is  given  in  an  o»- • 
direction  to  tliat  applied  by  the  spinning  machine  1- 
the  thread  to  resemble  in  this  respect  or;onriue  silk. 

Scarcely  any  operation  in  a  cotton  mill  is  carried  f.rv 
wilhtnit  the  intervention  of  a  machine,  by  which  the  -  * 
is  done  with  greater  precision,  and  also  with  greater  r 
rity.  and  consequently  greater  economy.     Tlic  packir.j 
the  hanks  of  yarn  into  bundles  is  the  work  of  a  I:, 
prcssy  by  means  of  which  the  hanks  are  pressed  into  a  \  . 
small  compass,  the  power  of  the  .machine  enabhn^  V     - 
females  to  exert  quite  sufiicient  strength  for  the  purp^  - 

The  degree  in  which  the  inventions  that  have  here  •»  ■ 
noticed  have  reduced  the  expenses  attending  this  br^ 
of  manufacture,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement,  dr.. 
I  up  by  Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne,  lately  and  for  many  >• 
I  secrt»tar}'  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Glasgow.    Vr    - 
!  of  cotton-yarn,  100  hanks  to  the  lb.,  in  the  followmg  ytL->  - 
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The  waste  of  material  in  spinning  cotton  is  vanoj^' . 
timitHl-     Mr.  Kennotly  calculated,  in  a  iKiper  co^itr: 
j  by  him  to  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophzr. . 
I  (.e'.T,  that  the  wa>te  amounts  to  1  i  01.  per  Ib^  or  near*  * 
'  ter.tb  |of  the  oriuinal  weight ;  and  this  estimate  is  il.. 

I  to  l-e  very  i:ear  the  truth. 
The  t-il^wins  statement,  taken  fn>m  the  report  »  : 
,  c^L2m.»ioneni  ap|Kn:i;ed  to  mquire  concerning  the  I 
'  of  fhiliren  in  facicnes,  vas  designed  to  show.  fn.tin  ... 
'  fc-tura.*  ciad^*  b\   a  creat  ni.m'^vr  of  manufacturers. 
maijUt-r  aiid  prvjxrt:  in>  in  vhu'h  the  dilierent  cli-- 
w.rk-p***  T'le  are  e:v.|'.v}e»i  m  cvtton  mdls.  and  the  r. 
•  {.-te  ar^cLnl  \A.  ihej-  nivniLly  uei  earnings  through. >u» 
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Till.'  fullowinff  BtetemeDt  exhibits  the  actual  forking  of  a 

i^i>it<in-miU  in   Manchester,  in  tb«  year  1834.    The  yarn 
iiKi'lu  wuH  all  of  fine  quality;  vii. 

No.  130  to  150         ,              .              .  S,038lliS. 

,.     i;>5tol6U        .              .              ,  1G,47»    „ 

„     lG6tOl7D                                :  19,483    ,, 

„     175       .  21,679    „ 


Total  quantity  of  yam  spun 


62,6a 


Tidal  weight  of  rovings      . 
Waste  (1.378  oz.  pec  lb.)   . 

6a,l27    „ 

.       fi,444    „ 

Number  of  mule  jannio*  . 

lug 

of  spindles 

32,448 

Wciiilit  of  yarn  per  spindle 

lib.  14ft  oz. 

of  piecers  employed 

.    156 

T'llal  atnouut  of  wages  paid 

£5,S94 

ISpinner'i  average  net  weekly  earaings 

.    24*.    md. 

C")st  of  wages  on  each  pound  of 

j-arn 

u.  mid. 

The  relative  cost  of  yarns  of  diflecent  degrees  of  fineness, 
eaciiplion  of  cotton  used  for  their  production,  and  the 


triu-<  which 

are  our  chief  customers  for  each  quality. 

aiL- 

s  follows  :- 
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0  prices  here  stated  were  those  obtained  in  January, 
ii,  ll  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  the  same  count  is 
|iur  f.tr  wntor  twist  than  for  mule  twist.  The  hardness 
cinseiicss  of  texture  of  the  former  bt-ltor  fits  it  ibrworpa 
liuiivy  goods,  sui'h  as  fustians  and  for  bowing  cotton, 
lo  tlie  lowor  numburs  of  mule  twist  are  best  adapted 
ael'i  in  coarse  gooils,  and  'he  higher  numbers  for  bolh 
;i  nnd  Weft  of  fine  cloths,  such  as  niustins. 
liL-  rale  of  wages  paid  to  persons  of  various  ages  in  the 
i>ii  mills  at  Manchester,  has  been  slated  on  the  au- 
ii)  ultlio  Faclury  Oimmisiioners  as  under: — 


„       18  to  21  .10     4.811 

„      ai  and  upwards      .     -Jii     5}     ,     'J     q 

Tlio  Act  of  1833,  for   regulating  (ho  labour  of  children 


gncour 

tries.     The  exports 

1828 

30,505,751  lbs. 

1629 

61,441,251  „ 

1830' 

64,645,342  „ 

1831 

63,821,440  „ 

1B33 

75,667,150  „ 

1833 

70,626,161  „ 

1834 

76.478,468  „ 

III  fattDrius,  llirhirls  the  employtnont  in  a  cotton  factory  of 
any  i^liild  uiidor  thicloen  yeai>  of  ago  fur  more  than  nine 
hours  during  (he  day. 

It  is  a  i-urious  fact,  that  a  great  part  of  the  yam  used  for 
makincr  very  lino  muslins  at  Paisley  and  Glasgow  is  spun  in 
Lancashire.  Tlic  machinery  in  the  Scottish  mills  is  equally 
well  constructed,  and  the  material  used  is  of  the  same  qua- 
lity in  both  places;  but  the  spinners  in  Lancashire  who 
apply  themselves  to  the  production  of  fine  yam  are  compa' 
ratively  few  and  selected  from  a  greater  number  than  ftnd 
employment  in  Scotland,  where  the  small  projMirlion  who 
atlain  the  requisite  sloight-of-hund  are  not  able  to  produce 
fine  yams  in  suflicient  abundance  for  the  supply  of  the 
Scottish  looms. 

A  groat  and  increasing  proportion  of  English  spun  yam 

is  every  year  exported  to  foreign  c — '--     ""'  -  '- 

since  1820  have  been  ta  follows^— 

1820  .     23,032,325  lbs. 

1821  .     21,526,369  „ 

1822  26,595,468  „ 

1823  .     27,378.H86  „ 

1824  .     33,605,510  „ 

1825  32,641,604  „ 

1826  .     42,189,661  „ 

1827  .      44,878,774  „         .      1835      .      83,214,198  „ 
The  table  inserted  under  the  head  cofton  manufactures, 

showing  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  generally  in  1 833,  jar- 
ticulnrises  the  countries  lo  wliich  Gii^lish  spun  yarn  was  sent. 
COTTON  MANUFACTURE  AND  TRADE.  The 
use  of  cotton  as  a  material  for  the  production  of  woven 
fabrics  was  known  in  India  and  China  for  many  centuries 
before  its  introduction  into  Europe.  Tlie  earliest  mention 
of  cotton  by  the  Greek  writers  is  by  Hcrjdotus  (iii.  106)  in 
hishricf  notice  of  the  usaiiesof  (he  Indi:  be  calls  it  (iii.  47) 
hy  the  significant  name  of  troe-wool  (tlpiov  riiru  li-Xov),  ap- 
parendy  not  being  acquainted  with  the  nalivo  name.  In 
iho  rct^n  of  Aran-is,  B.C.  563 — 525,  lollon  was  known  in 
Egypt,  but  it  must  have  boon  im]H>rted,  asihero  jsno  reason 
fiiv  suijposiiig  it  was  then  groBTi  in  Egvpt.  Cotton  cloths  were, 
ai-cordui);  lo  Arriau,  among  Ihc  arliuh's  which  the  Romans 
Tocoittid  from  India,  and  ihurc  is  no  doubt  the  manuntciure 
liad  been  carried  on  in  many  pans  of  Asia,  long  before  any 

"  "    '"  ,   >     .  .    yijJlQ^    by 

ife  of  cotton 

had  tlien  been  brought  by  the  natives  of  many  parts  of 
India,  notwilhstandins!  their  ruilo  and  imperfect  imple- 
meiils,  attCMis  at  oncu  Iheir  patience  and  mgenuity.  la 
Chiiia,  (his  luanufucturu  is  suppased  not  lo  have  existed  at 
all  bei'ijre  the  hcgimiiiigofibe  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
a>ra.  The  cotton  plant  was  indeed  known  in  that  country 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  cunliniied  (ill  then  lo  be  cul- 
li\-ated  only  as  a  garden  shrub,  and  was  not  indeed  propa- 
gated on  a  large  scale  until  the  eleventh  century;  at  the 
pre-ent  time  nearly  all  (he  inhubilanis  of  that  populous 
(imjare  are  ciotlied  in  cotton  cloths  of  home  manufacture. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  ihe  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  cotton  wool  is  said  to  have  been  spun  and 
woven  in  some  of  the  Italian  stntea,  the  trailers  of  which 
were  the  channels  through  which  the  cotton  liihrics  of  India 
were  distributed  to  the  diffcrenl  countries  of  Europe.  Be- 
coming thus  acquainted  with  these  goods,  and  having  near 
at  hand  the  raw  material  of  wbich  they  were  formed,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  apply  to  the  production  of 
simihir  goods  the  manufacturing  skill  they  had  long  po>- 
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l^aino^  has  ahowii  ('History  of  iIk-  C-.tinu  Maiuifa-Murc,') 
that  tho  outton  plant  was  oxirn-ivi'ly  (Miltl\:itc(l,  and  its 
|)ro«lure  maiuifarturiMl,  ])y  tlie  Moli.\niinc(l:ui  pos^tssors  of 
Spiiin  in  tho  loiUh  century.  Tlii^  luanch  of  industry  llou- 
lisln^l  lou«»  in  t)iat  (''juntry.  In  ih-Minrtt-iMitli  rontuiy,  the 
on! ton  m.inufftoturors  r)rnuMl  o)u»  of  tho  inr'>rporated  ooni- 
punios  of  Harcolonu.  in  >\lncli  city  two  slroi^ls  recoivod 
n«niO'»  whioh  ptnnt  tliom  out  n^  tlio  cuartor  in  wh:rh  tho 
uianufaottinTs  ro^idod.  Tht*  rUiths  nmdo  woro  nu)stly  of 
ro.ir>o  ♦o\ tr.ro.  and  a  o'U\sidora])lo  (juanlity  was  u*«od  as  sail- 
fl>!h.  I'ho  n;'.i:u' yi;<0«i;/.«f,  fnnn  tiio  S,  aui^h  word  />n7r 
.siijmfMn*^  *  suh>V\nro/  was  honovi-rl  t'i\'\w  tho  Spanish 
w«M\ors»  .'nd  is  y\{\\  u^id  to  d.uuio  a  ^'ri  i'^(  fahric  inudo  of 
COM  n.  Tlu»  ir/on tnu'-i^  h.^!v»oon  tho  Mv.hauuiiodan  ])')s- 
s  •^>v'»>  oi  S|  ..Ml  an  1  ilio  C'hiisiian  iid.ilitants  of  oihor 
Y.siv  joan  l^»un{lio^  wa--  s>  small,  owlnj;  to  rohi^ious  pre- 
j'  ho.  th.it  ti.o  nit.s  whioh  loui^  ll,»ur!.^hod  uuu  njj  the 
U  '.r.iT,  «I.d  Pot  o\tond  to-*  .i.-olws  t )  tl»o  hiltir:  tho  traific 
t  i  A  u^.lr.  .-x  \*a>  a'l  o/.r;  »v»  I  ow  wwh  AtVicn  and  tho  East. 

1\  M\  l.alv  \\w  Ml  maui  i.?  wa>  lo  »ho  Nolllorhnd^,  and 
r^  Mt  ,ho  o;;d  «'f  tho  sivtocnth  or  tho  ho.uinniuv^  of  the 
M  \,  ..'i  i'.  :li  ivn:..n  w  t>  hroiii^ht  thonoo  to  Kni^land  hy 
I  »\-.ai.t  I' l\:^tv'<.  Low.s  K-boits  in  *  Ti:e  Troiisurc  of 
lYlV.  \*  V'-^  ••"'•' ^^  ••'»  lo4!,  niako>  tho  o:\vl io*^t  mention  ox- 
ti  r  .^f  th.  ri.'.r'.fa.'tuio  in  Eiichr.id.  Ho  sa>s.  *  Tlio  town 
of  M.^*^..  !,o>:ir  huAs  oo.ton  w\  .d  ll^m  L'»nd*n  th  .1  conies 
I  :n  iy.  :v^  »TiA  Sra^.n:^.  a/.d  worhs  tho  same  in:o  fus- 
t   .    N^^."-        ^'.>   .11  I  d:':.'.::o-.' 

1    iTt-  *.-  .iVu-:  l.i'.i:  t  \ .  Iv :uv  t  •  show  ihat  in  the  hcj^inning 
L^  >:\:o-"i^i  iv^t.ry,  and   r*  vC  .ibiy  Iv  t*  lo  thai  t'm.\ 
»  ia„>  l■'.:■.;■.^a  ol  ^.-  \  o;nA\r»ol  \.:^>  cl    hi:\c:  in  most 
.■*...":.:. o^  vv"**     x.-ij  ihj  s.  uihorn  ^l  ^:os  of  ih.o  Me- 
'■:.     1  Ml-  E...  '.  tan  c  r.  .aorors  of  M '\:oo  in  their 
'  -•-':  ::   -:*  **  .•.  o. .  :\.ry  (  ..i.l  m  u-o  n.it.vo  ni  mufar- 

v..::\^--l  ar.  I  mi\t^l  wiih  the  fw.o  hair 
^  :.:o  v!"  ti'.so  ia>rios  were  sent  bv 
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with  which  they  worked,  and  having  converted  it 
cloths  to  carry  their  wares  to  market  and  sell  theiu  ou  • 
own  account  to  the  dealers;  hut  ahout  17C0,  the  mer<l 
of  Manchester  hegan  to  employ  the  weavers,  furii 
ihem  with  yarn  for  warp,  and  with  raw  cotton,  wh;-h 
spun  by  the  weaver's  family  for  the  weft,  and  p*.*  ' 
fixofl  price  for  the  labour  bestowed  in  weaving. 

The   application  of  machinery  to   the  preparali^ii 
spinning  of  row  cotton  for  weft  preceded  by  some  yc.  r- 
in\ention9  of  Arkwright.   In  the  year  1760,  or  soon  :«:■ 
t aiding  engine  not  very  different  from  that  now  u>    i 
contrived  by  James  Hargrcaves,  an  illiterate  we'A\^: 
siding  near  Church  m  Lancashire  ;  and  in  1767  tho 
ftifig-jerunj  was  invented  by  the  same  person.  Thu-  n.  . 
as  at   fir-st  formed  contained  eight  spindles,   wht  h    . 
made  to  revolve  by  means  of  bands  from  a  horizontal  v, . 
Subsequent  improvements  increased  the  power  of  the  - 
nintr-jenny  to  eighty  spindles,  when  the  savms^  ut  1. 
wiiich   it    thus    occasioned  produced    considerable    ■ 
among  thoso  persons  who  had  employed  the  old  ;i. 
sjnnning,  and  a  party  of  them  broke  into  Hargrea\c>'  1 
and  destroyed  his  machine.     The  great  advanlajjc 
invention  was  so  apparent,  however,  that  it  was  s*»-  i. 
hronj^ht  into  use,  and  nearly  superseded  the  cnnphtyin- 
the  old  spinning-wheel,  when  a  second  ri-ing  tuuk  \  '■. 
tlie  persons  whose  labour  was  thus  superseded  by   it.     i 
wont  through  tho  country  destroying  wherever  iluv  < 
find  them  ho'.h  carding  and  s;innintr  machines,   h.  v 
uirans  tho  innnufacture  was  for  a  time  dri\en  qv  ..^  : 
Lancashire  to  Nottin:ihara. 

Tlie  coi  ton-yarn  produced  both  by  the  common  sj  t^ 
wiieol  and  spinning-jenny  could  nut  be  made  >»•:!.<  - 
strong  to  be  used  as  warp,  for  which  purpose  liri<  ^• 
was  cinili)ye(L      It  was  not  untd  Arkwn-jht's 
frame  was  bruught  into  successful  operation   thai  i.. 
nd\antai:e  was  overcome.     [Arkwright.]    Yarn  ««[    :, 
Hari>:roaves' jenny  continued  for  some  tmie  to  be  •..- 
!  wofi.     At   first,  the  manufacturers  of  cloths  conij 
'  cotti»n  only  Wire  subject  to  much  annoyance  from  r- 
tirniinatiui  of  the  revenue  othcers  to  charge  then: 
double  the  duty  paid  u]Km  calicoes  woven  with  l.u.r. 
j  and  printed  for  oxportaiion;  and  also  by  prohil>iti   _: 
'  u^e  a!  ho.me.    With  some  dilliculty  an  act  of  p;*;;  • 
wa>.  id):a  ned  for  removing  these  obstacles  to  the  dc 
iiiont  of  the  manufacture,  which  from  that  time  vs.- 
see:  tod  with  a  irreat  and  continual  I  v  accolenite*!  r. 
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'I'tie  oailiesl  attempts  at  producing  muslins  were 
ah  uit  the\oar  1781*,  liut  without  much  success  a'** 
li.d  a-sjvan  )arn  was  puhstituted  as  weft  fjr  that  pr.- 
h\  tho  'ipnin^ni.'-jenny :  the  greatest  dosree  of   lino: 
wlnoh  >a:n  .spun  with   Arkwiight's  frame  had   lh»  *j 
brov.  :ht.  was  eighty  h;inks  to  tho   p^>und,  and  e'%-. . 
i^::'>ow.:<   n-A  aliainalle  bv  means  of  the  jt'ni.v. 
•  ..^...iNara^e  was  ovorro!ne  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  S 
I  -  :r;  t  :\   wV.oh  c.:r:^o  int.>  ireneral  use  al>out   iL* 
IT-'.  ?.'.*.  wh:-h   p.^rtakmg   of  the  nature  of  Ih.'.\ 
u'.-'v^' a':!  Arkw.uhi's  Toachines  was  aptly   <v.r.»- 
-".  .--.'.;  y^     i^y  R..oa!^s  of  this  picce  of  mechai!!-i:i. 
^.rr  :r.  v.iod  of  a  much  greater  fineness  than  1  ;.  \ 
*vv::  ..'M  '.t^  1.  Mr.  Crv  iiii  ton's  ir.vcniicn  was  ma  h.-  -. 
>>  .>  K:"  r^  i:  ci;u'l  be  ojcnly  ustd,  bt*ca'.j>e  it   i:- 

f.r.*.v   w;'h  tho  i..:c::ttl  i:.'.*en«ion  of  Arkwr::.:: 
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4...-  j  I'.en:  wjl>  a..n'..r.cJ.  tho  mule-j'»nny  i%  j>  I 
i.'..\  .^r. !  t\  vv>.\t'.y  in'rt  u-k\  so  that   in  IT-^r,  .* 
.   o-    !  '..  .-  -nni:^*  :r.i';.  at  B  It^n. G;a'^::..w,  a:  d  V  . 
.  A  >.:r.  vt*  h:\  \^\\  \::l.c'\  n.    Tlie  pruv   }^.d   .-• 
:.;.    l>    l.-.e    u.a:."....c.u.'\rs  rr   t:.s>so    t'.^e   jrrii^   % 
.  '.  .  -  t:r  V^  :    I  it  s.:ol!  hive  b.^^n   the   ii.j;  r  ^ 
r  V  !.  *  '..'  r;  \\::  ».  \  l.je  ad  the  r-.wMier  ui  w.  rrv 
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mercial  Diot^tiMy,'  published  in  1834,  estimated  the  value 
of  every  description  of  cotton  jToods  made  in  Great  Britain 
in  1833  at  34,000,000/.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  considered  a 
good  authority  on  this  subject,  supposed  the  value  in  1832, 
when  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  used  was  about  12 
percent  less  than  in  1833,  was  24,760,U0U/.  Mr.  Haines, 
who  has  taken  great  pains  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  calcu- 
lations in  every  possible  way,  has  made  the  value  amount, 
in  1833,  to  31,338,693/.  {tiut,  of  Cotton  Manufacture,  p. 
412).  If  this  calculation  was  correct  for  that  year,  the 
value  in  1835  must,  owing  to  the  increased  production,  have 
somewhat  exceeded  35,000,000/.,  and  according  to  custom- 
house returns,  including  11  months  of  1836,  tlie  amount 
during  the  year  1836  cannot  fall  much  below  40,000,000/. 
The  estimate  made  by  Mr.  M*Cu11och  calculates  that  the 
quantity  of  the  raw  material  used  is  240,OOU,Ooolbs.,  and  it.s 

\'alue  at  7(1  per  lb £7,000,000 

Wages  of  800,000  weavers,  spinners,  bleachers, 

&c^  at  22/.  10«.  per  ann 18,000,000 

Wages  of  100,000  engineers,  machine-makers, 

smiths,  masons,  joiners,  &c.,  at  30/.  ayear  each     3,000,000 
Profits  of  the  manufiicturets,  wages  of  superin- 
tendents, sums  to  purchase  the  materials  of 
machmery,  coals,  8cc 6,000,000 

£34,000,000 
The  quantity  of  raw  material  taken  for  use  in  1835  was 
333,043,464  lbs. ;  this,  at  the  average  price  of  %d,  per  lb., 
which  is  certainly  below  the  actual  rate,  amounted  to 
11,100,000/.,  and  assuming  that  through  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  manufacture  the  wattes  and  other  expenses 
were  no  more  than  the  estimate  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  the  value 
of  goods  manufactured  in  1835  exrin^ed  38,000,000/.  In 
the' eleven  months  of  1836,  from  5th  January  to  5th  De- 
cember, the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  spinners  has 
been  348,343,066  lbs.,  and  although  some  little  check  to 
commercial  operations  was  felt  duiing  a  few  weeks  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  latter  date,  which  may  prevent 


the  consumption  for  tho  whole  year  heme  proport .  -  . 
to  that  of  the  eleven  months,  it  may  be  fairly  a>-..'.< 
that   the    quantity    manufactured  throughout    l^ii.    - 
amount  to  370,000,000 lbs,  which,  at  the  averairu  pr:«\- 
9|<1  per  lb.,  to  which  raw  cotton  has  advanced  ilirou  L 
year,  will  amount  to  15.031,250/.    There  is  no  rcu.-^  :    4 
believing  that  any  material  improvement  in*thespinn.. .  - 
weaving  processes  has  been  introduced  witliin  the  Ic^i  \  . 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  the  prices  of  l 
articles  auxiliar>'  to  the  manufacture  have  increased.  . 
that  a  continual  accession  has  been  made  to  the  nun.    : 
hands  employed,  while  the  wages  of  a  part  at  lea>*  - 
been  innox-ei.    Assuming  then  that  the   variou>  .-• 
taken  into  tho  e^timatc  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  as  am  •" 
to  27,Ow<),t!Lto/.,  would  have  been  correct  as  appli^tl  » 
quantity  used   in  1835,  those   items  upon   the   in  r-.  - 
quantity  of  lb.')G  will  amount  to  30,000,0u0/.,  and  the  « 
value  of  the  manufacture  will  be  45,000.000/. 

The  declared  value  of  cotton  manufaeturod  g  *  :•  .*. 
poited  in  1835  was  16,421.715/.,  and  of  yam  j.7i"  .• 
It  has  been  said  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  plact^l  xxy-. 
value  thus  declared;  but  besides  the  fact  that    :l:c  -,- 
chants  have  no  motive  for  disguising  the  tiutb  in  t..i^ 
clarations,  their   general   accuracy  has  been   te^t*.  i 
proved  ia  various  ways  by  Mr.  Baines,  and  it  ru..v  -' 
a  further  corroboration  that  the  value  declar«.'«i    i.«  , 
amounts  in  the  average  to  only  6)^.  per  yaid  upon  tL<* «.. 
tity  shipped.    It  has  been  held  th&t  the  value  uf  tlie  1 
fabrics  retained  for  use  within  tho  kitigrlom  cxt^x-s 
value  of  the  part  exported  by  30  to  40  per  ccnt^  1»  ,' 
content  ourselvei  with  estimating  the  value  i»f  .?•.,'  . 
and  the  ex|)ort  demand  to  be  equal,  the  whole  V3l> 
manufacture  in  1835  exceeded  the  sum  ab<jve  iiieu; 
38.000,000/. 

The  progress  of  this  manufacture  is  sho\wii  b>  *' 
lowing  table,  which  contains  a  statement  of  ibv  q'-  .1. 
cotton  used  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  value  •  r 
manufactures  exported  from  1801  to  1835. 
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17.J'>'<  ii>.* 

1-  s 

2S.?-".i.»v4A 

80.fl.ti.'.»:i6 

.     -A      ' 

e':j.(;-LM»76 

46,o:j7.210     I 

IS.  4-6  4(«0 

I -If. 

h;.'<ij.(i-.'1 

17.:»»U.4«U 

ib,y,:.s'J'l 

1    ■ 

.'''  '<,»0J,4'H 

51.0' 9.  IW 

i».513.5-i 

i-;7 

u»»,7:»;...a<> 

iii.2.vj.-.i 

16,-  l--."«.l 

i  '.   1 

->  J.  ••-;•«.  »W 

52,333.:i7a 

sa,i„>j.:>»4 

i^*-« 

16-M£J.7g5 

L-j.Ssy.i^/U 

18,767,517 

1 

Tlie  quantity  and  declare<l  \alue  of  different  de-rriptions  of  thes*^  |:po-\  c\i>i.rtcd  in  ccch  year  from  1620  to  lb  J: 

given  iu  the  Ibllowing  table  : — 


ir*. 


l-'i 
X'fi 
i-.'l 

1-/7 
1*>:I4 

l-M 
I  U 
1"  a 
i-.il 

i  .0 


White  or  Plata  C'4>ttua«. 


Triutett  or  I)\cJ  Cottons. 


Taxdi. 


IWUml 

V'aliir. 


Yrtnl*. 


l'3.f-2 

l>i.l<*4 
17'    \H 

ij«  ».'.♦*■* 

»44.7*»» 
?  ••   4  CI 

* < . . 7»S 


.I3i 
.7*5 

7*»". 
7-^1 


£. 

S.iSl.W* 

5.713.7.1 


6. 

3. 

6. 

4 
5 


•»  4.iU5 

4.r.«ii7 

477 /-**2 

;*I-'..T7C 

5.»-V*,fi2J 

f..'-'.5.^> 

6.H,'7..>i 

S.*'.«.:7.« 
6,'Jly.>.»> 


l.*4,^-<. 

I  :<•... 1'. 
ll».«:iK 

I74.i.'.». 

!•>.  j:. 

1-1. Si4. 

17»>.  "*"»-'. 

!*.«  if. 


144 

157 
>7 
7»'J 
*.»12 
111 

CIS 

47J 

IjS 
4«.6 

•Hj7 


27*.  ..w'  »-»i 
2-/J.itU.i;«, 


Declared 

£. 
7.742.505 

7.4:»4.ji3 
7.  .w»,uH 

H.'  J  *,iZ* 

K.Juj.li7 
.•■•.. .-H.5.»2     . 

7.1  4.1.9     I 

«.M^>.447      I 

J,^vi,»^.ij    i 
7 . .')  >  7 .  'CJ     I 

5.f;45.7"6     I 
6  u»o..    I 
7.»'  '>..7.»     I 

«.L';i»,'.»-5    ; 


Ilomrry  and 
>ui  U\  \Van*B. 


Dri  lanMl 

V.il.it*. 


Tviftt  aad  Yarn. 


Pouada. 


£. 
4W.5«'0 
61  ♦  '.»»J 

7-?i'.5Jj 
7.''.<'14 

sfi  >..:*» 

tfiy.7K7 

7.V».49r7 

1.144.5a2 

i.irK>.;6.J 

1.041.HH5 
1.175.1.U 
1.1  H. 673 

l.i7.'>.<»"3 
1.. 01.31 7 
I.17..1'|J 
1.24i>.Vbl 


23.03S.32S 

SI  .Aes.ac.) 

96.593, 46S 
5r7.378.9«6 
a4.605.5I0 
Sl.641.604 
4S.ltf.).661 
44.M78.774 
5«),5()5.73l 
61. 441. 251 
&I.  646.343 
63.Kil.<rM 
/5,667. 150 
70,«;26.i6l 

76.  r.^^HM 

HJ.:2i4.l94 


Deelarwl 

ValM. 


3.896.09 
S.305.t» 
S,697.5«i 
9.flZS.94f 
3.135.396 
3.306.729 
3.4'»1.33ll 
3.M5.&78 
3.596.405 
3.9?5.h74 
4.133.74! 
3.975.019 
4.7*l.7!» 
4.7^»4.oe4 
6.iU.015 
5.706.5H9 


V 


16.  SI  A. 7 1« 
16.001.  >- 
17.31^   -i. 

!•.»». i.« 
I4.«n..«r» 
17,C*7.i%"» 
Ii.»*4.4i7 

I7.9ias.^.. 

I9.^>  €^^ 
17.«5T.VH 

ir..>»- 


Th0  coQfie  of  ^thtt  gzwl  branch  of  our  export  trade  will  be  »cen  m  the  following  statement  for  the  yev  1  ^u  .— . 


WhiUcFla- 

Collon. 

Filal«loi  Dyed  Cot  Uni. 

"rJr 

T.-i.,. 

CHNrnirs.ro  \viiu:ii 

S„.,llWa,=i 

D,„^U'cd 

YmU.. 

I>«IUDd 

y^.. 

rVtUred 

Dil^lucd 

r^d.. 

°^-:'>r' 

£. 

s.a43,f-.o 

eM.tw 

■d.m 

*''^ 

31,0J2,5W 

1.365,097 

1.479',707 

U.i^iS 

1,4117 

w 

60,751 

17G,3;it 

5,s:a 

1.7IS 

40j:i,*.l 

2j|SoS 

l'';',',-"'!^" .  ■    ■.   '  .  ■    : 

1.73-1 

nlws 

i|»i« 

119,9^ 
16,753 

,    '1 

'!« 

la.siT.irt 

».714l(iOI 

BWl.(3l 

sir,5«» 

wk 

8,iS5.-e4 

iU.675,Wl 

m.m* 

11.1171. 369 

33:.',. T.** 

5U.39;< 

1.  mo  .841 

Kri.'iMn 

*i.lH 

S.W.M9 

li.!,s:7 

43, -^« 

7>6; 

967,318 

3E.SMJ 

10S.I5t 

lelw^lwj 

3ll,lt'9 

wlKd'.llM 

SO.BiW 

161  lii 

13;3:'b 

bcwl.'isi 

.:  A,««    .     .    . 

jA-^ya 

546.irM 

13,8M 

».'7 

14.9*5 

721' 

23,53* 

,.       M^irl.'in 

ais.sf'J 

4.7«4 

aM.lRH 

t.931 

1.174 

11. US 

Spjiin  ■ud  Iho  lljlcirlc  IiliMli      . 

HO.SIS 

3.1.18 

7.0M 

1.293 

,.              OEMtU^.i 

sfolnitl 

1.V-' 

20 

14!41f 

e.MailTsfl 

9.37»M3 

J59.670 

11.7"! 

E6.J4S 

a.4fi6 

463>^ 

l'iiii"uD^  Ihs  lUlUn  iiUudi '       ', 

81,aio,s:>l 

SST.aW 

13,«ll.m 

423.W1 

37.SJ9 

7,«M.51S 

497.875 

M..lr«       .              ... 

l,2aS,5J3 

S9i.riai> 

»,I90 

'  m.im 

la,S33 

■  59!»I1S 

I. .l>l<HUb            . 

'*'*Ji 

wa 

3J,!74 

is.auiliw 

"3:8 

ia.m;vs3 

3.3« 

i.67j;«io 

i,o«s,;hi 

M'.M'n^tubKJiwkUUir.li 

es.Gbo 

100.M1 

4.1(77 

430 

8.7-JO 

s.fi»i,3S« 

106.M8 

l.4S".7l'l 

»,14:t 

iUO 

464,120 

29.603 

191,679 

m.m; 

*1,flOO 

1.5io 

S4.ai7 

'*M!lkl!l 

11. s..* 

S.  us. 'J  19 

467 

123.360 

(■;il..i  of  lluod  Hops     '    .       ' 

1:rs 

•■f.-S 

64;374 

«-M 

121619 

780 

193.497 

S''"*    /     '■     ; 

K3.900 
7J.4-Ji 

tnisya 

1.369.S01 

"•^ 

J.OK 

■35 

'11 

7;'.5:3 
S.<57 

"^  »"h'"'",1^'""''"°'  *  ''"''■"'"""  1 

1S.318,1U5 

432.821 

1,801.771 

H.%*,873 

S1S.7M 

S.J«,3S9 

76,SM 

2.530 

2.633.369 

170.390 

4«a,942 

I 'ill  l.i.'i.liu- '1X11.1.'       .      '    . 

7.017.SIH 
l.»al,03t 

'^■?« 

S,K1,S65 

86,133 

3.W« 

913,935 

15,166 

8*7,795 
6J.845 

^i.«  S,.ul1i  Wiil.'fc  y»B  Iliemm'tl 

l,E3;i,81i 

34.313 

1.079,297 

38.056 

ll,*>l 

4.820 

338 

84.  lU 

7,7-" 

Ml 

449 

7,B9ii.il5 

199,7% 

SI  .899 

sM.ieo 

ii,.ii4 

lSi.741.(W7 

a3,7M 

S,U41.37l 

l:>S.39i 

r-,\^  md  uhtrrFnRiKii  Wiat  Indie'i 

6,W.S03 

l[,3!ut%i 

v.mUsa 

aijssi 

'3* 

ln.(crt.SUt«lirAmeci« 

787 .*41 

49.S47.S-JI 

l.e'jJ.itT 

327.910 

1M.938 

8.029 

!,799,43« 

lU.Hjl 

151, ai« 

7.^" 

S91.%2 

39.164 

231.712 

■537! IB" 

S.(!4U 

'sii louo 

S.:'58 

12,6iW 

l.lJS-I.Mj 

1.W3.I9U 

49.981 

30.131,795 

ei3.?ia 

esi(i6« 

991 

l,wi:6Sl 

huir.»/n.>:'Ktaa=u  Pill. 

7,'l57.'wi] 

iK'rM 

I5!390 

34, .WO 

2,824 

S'S 

a.bToWk-: 

9.873 

.M.i«,S.i ] 

tl09.715 

45,S33 

1M.75S 

3,S79 

2s.»m 

6,743 

389 

78.100 

TuUlinjeSJ 

»7;.701,5i5 

6,910,5*6 

S79,sii.ir« 

B.«0,9.5 

1.940.2*. 

93.914.198 

B.;«6,5»9 

22.1a!.304 

Th(-  oapilal  invesled  in  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
ctiimicii  by  Mr.  Kenucdy  at  30,  UU  0,0  00^,  and  by  Mi*. 
M-CiiUoch  at  3J,0«0,000/,  which  Rreater  OHnmnt  in  very 
itiixltir^itii  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baines.  Mr.  M'CuUucb 
sini|-iM>»  that  a  capital  of  4,000,000/.  ii  engagyd  in  the  pur- 
cii.i.'i'  of  the  raw  iiialttrJal.  in  which  cose  tlie  same  money 
iiiii-(i  lie  employed  nearly  at  the  rate  of  four  seimratc  Irans- 
;ic-iiiiiis»liiri[is  the  yew;  capital  emplojed  in  iho  payment 
.irwa-rci  10,0011,000/.,  which  Hup poefs  that  the  wagis  have 
1 J  bu  mU-anccd  6  months  before  tlie  good*  are  produced 
;i:ia  vild.  The  remaining  20,000,00u;.  are  suppusod  to  con- 
>,iiT  ofs'ocksof  goodaon  handandol'rupilal  li.\L'd  in  spin- 
II,!. ;  and  weaving  facloric«,  power  and  haiid-IoLiras,  worlt- 
sii  'ip-^,  wareliouaos,  and  machintTy.  This  latter  purlion  of 
ill;  rtipital  mnat  have  been  greatly  increased  of  late;  but 
iinlwiilislanling  the  great  increaise  in  Ihc  amount  of  the 
iiipiiHiractuLc,  it  is  probable  that  no  great  adiUtiun  to  the 
ll'i^iting  capital  lia«  been  required,  the  bri^iltnvsa  of  the 
inido  causing  a  quicker  return,  so  that  the  same  amount  of 
i-.ipilal  suffices  for   the  Iransaclion  of  a  lai-(;er  amount  of 

C'OITON,  SIR  ROBERT  BRUCE,  an  eminent  English 
iinliiiuary,  descended  from  an  antieiit  family,  wa4  the  son 
III' Thomas  Cotton,  Esq.,  and  born  at  Denlun,  in  Hunliii;.;- 
d'lisliire.  January  22,  1570,  He  wai  educated  lit  Trinity 
ClU-ge,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  de.iree  of  B.  A.  in 
1.3'«0.  His  taste  foe  antiquarian  niudies  induced  him  to 
ri'piiir  Id  London,  wh^re  he  bceamo  a  member  of  a  soi'icly 
lit" iLunicd  men  attached  to  similar  puranil*.  Hesoondii- 
ii:i  ■  .ir.lK'd  himself  as  a  dili^-nt  collector  of  records,  char- 
r  ■..  iiN'l  iii..;runient^  of  all  kinds  relaiiniJ  to  thi^  liiitory  uf 
■  .-..ui.iry.  Thud:.-solution  ofmonasleiics,halfacentury 
;.i..'rt',  hud  thronn  so  oianv  manuscripts  of  every  duscrip- 
tmi  into  private  hands,  tliat  Mr.  Cotlon  enjoyed  peouliiir 


advnnlagLii  in  forming  his  collection.  In  1C0O  he  nccom- 
paiiicd  Liiniden,  the  hialorian,  to  Carlisle,  who  acknow- 
ledges himself  not  a  Utile  oblis^d  to  him  for  the  assistance 
he  received  from  him  in  cariying  on  and  completing  his 
'  Britannia ;'  and  the  same  year  he  wrote  '  A  Brief  Abdli  act 
of  the  question  of  Prei-edency  between  England  and  Spain.' 
Tbii  was  occasioned  by  Queen  Eliiabclh  desirini;  tlie 
thoughts  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  already  menfionoil 
uiHiii  that  point,  and  is  slill  extant  in  the  Cottonian  library. 
<M.C.ix.rol.  120.>  Upon  theacccssionof  King  James  J. 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  during  this 
reign  was  not  only  courted  and  eslcemed  by  the  great,  but 
consulted  as  an  oracle  by  the  privy  councillors  and  minis- 
ter* of  state  upon  very  diihcult  points  relating  to  the  cnnsti- 
tution.  In  1608  Iw  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  slate  of  the  navy,  which  had  beon  neg- 
lected after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  drew  up"  a 
memorial  of  their  proceedings  to  be  presented  to  the  king, 
a  copy  of  which  is  also  preserved  in  the  Collonian  library, 
(MS.  M.  F.  iii.)  In  1609  he  wrote  'A  Discourse  of  the 
lawfulness  of  0>nibal9  to  be  performed  in  the  pre:=ence  of 
the  King,  or  the  Constable  and  Marshall  of  England,' 
which  was  printed  in  1651  and  in  1672,  He  drew  up  also, 
in  the  same  year.  'An  Answer  to  such  ftlotives  as  were 
olfoced  by  certain  inililary  men  to  Prince  Henry,  to  incite 
him  to  aifect  Arms  more  than  Peace,'  This  was  composed 
by  order  of  iliat  prince,  and  the  original  manuscript  remains 
in  the  Cottonian  library.  (Clenp.  F.  vi.  tbi.  1.)  New  pro- 
jects being  contrivdl  to  fill  tlie  royal  treasury,  which  had 
been  priKlignlly  sn«aiidcred,  none  jileasLd  tiio  king,  it  is 
saiil,  s-  mui-h  aillie  crealing  a  new onlci"  of  knighw, called 
baronets  :  and  Sir  Robert  Cotlon.  ^^llo  bad  been  llic  prin- 
cipal suggcster  of  this  scheme,  was.  in  ICl  I,  chosen  to  be 
.  one,  being  the  tbiih--8ixlh  on  the  list.    His  principal  reai- 


COT 


ia2 


COT 


^  at  Ore***  ?  f!!J**H^'i"'  ^  HuntmgfIon-:hirc,  '  rariiam^nt  passed  for  the  better  securing  aud   prc^orx 
^,ori  •'^  ,j^^g€<i_it>r^fiaiiey  St.  Geor-c,  m  Cam-    t hi*  library  in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cotton 5.   f-r 

J  rimes    bene 

1  d>  cui***^       -     e  nr   K     I  ~     -  jm  the  \  libra 

^^^^       -^«tatit'??  oi   Buchanan   and  Tnuacus.  .  d*j6cendants  uf  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  founder,  for  cm  ..  . 


«eMra»s^*^^^^t/o^     -^  ^^  KLinir  Jnmes    beneQt  of  the  public;  the  mansion   house,  in   ^h; 
^Tronduct  oi  i»Aary  Wueen  of  Scofs.  from  the  !  library  was  contained,  to  be  preserved  tor  the   u^e 


-  "   ^nrescni^^      Voot . ;-*"   auci    i  nuacus.  ,  atidcendants  ut  air  Koberl  uoiton,  lue  xounaer,  i»jr  e\  < 

»=^*'^^on  tbiss^J^*^^^  be  interwoven  '  the  library  to  be  made  publicly  accessible;  and  to  he 


i  I, 


\t. « 


•  Anuals  *^*  ^*  KnLstl      >    ^i^'  "^  ^^  pnnted  .  after  Sir  John  Cotton's  death  in  trustees.     Sir  John  L 
f  Cai»^^^  *  K^^^'    Uu^-   ^^^^   ^^  '^^^  '  **^  ^  ^'^*'-    Another  act  of  parliament  was  then  f«    . 
►      exaxfti**^  -^     i«^  Fapists,  whose  num   i  which  passed  in  I7b6,  by  which  the  purchase  of  tht-   L 

iL   the   ti»^^^  rr^y'. ^gat  by  the  laws  of    was  eS^iried  for  the  sum  of  4500/.,  and  that  and  the  L     . 
^      ♦to  death,  or  to  be  inipris< 


o 
to 


^^witng^  arguments,   whioh  were 

^      I67i,  amo»«    v^itoni  Posthuma.*     It  was    new  builiiDg  tlr  the  reception  of  the  library 
^^  •^.^t  he  ^«^®  a  piece,  stai  preserved  in  the    tlie  said  hiuse— which  indeed  was  diiectc<l  by 


i>ut  to  ^*^*,     rtiin^       ^^prisooed.    This  ta^k  '  vested  ihtraceforth  in  the  queen,  her  heirs,   and  snor    - 
V.  ,    — a^t  learam^^and  produced  upon  that    tor  e^er:  the  management  of  the  library  heing  si  ill  -t 

T  ublished    m  trus'-^es.     Whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  euHii 

on  the  *.  '. 

by  the  la-t  r.i 

otiier  reason,  does  not  at  ] : 

rmed  in  a  subsequent  n.'vor: 

Commons,  that  the  Iilirur\ 


L    . 


f 

»•  »• 
I 


i      4      •» 


to  Kr\um  under : 

xouloxis  for  the 

l.V*  •       ^  "T.niV  •.di.i V  ..(•  Ilu.  k»u«.     U\  tho  iioM  Ni^jir  an  oocur- 

I,, ',,,„^    ,.I,H-...  \\w   4H,iimM|m'mT»  of  whu'h   »hortom>d 


.^r  MlvfMV»  tor   mild  romwbo*.   nud  xottlous  tor  the 


f  • 


'I 


/ 1  ••  > 


A  h..<  l\v.M  liuudod  wl»oia  m  iu»nu5iiupt.  culitlcd. 
,  H  how  n  PniHU'  iMttV  umWo  hmiself  un  absolute 
'IIm.  iiiiiuinp*  lIuU  wciv  iuuuoUttUdv  made  tor 

H^iforumuoo  led  at  WU|:th 


nuscripts,  the  CottoiiiAii 
ble  number  of  valuable  r 
h,  and   several    antu^.. 
h  are  now  incorjoraii 
iseum. 

in  a  thin  folio  Tolurne,  .- 
printed  at  Oxford  in  I  - 
aud  a  more  am;  le  one.  accompanied  by  a  copiovs  r., 
connnled  by  the  late  Joseph  Planta,  Esq ,  was  pul..:- 
uudcr  I  he  orders  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Cominis**« 
upon  the  Public  Records,  folio,  l&u2. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  liberal  in  communicatiii*;  :. 
rials  out  of  his  coUeciions  in  his  Lie-lime,     Spetd'>  ^ 
tory  of  England*  is  said  to  owe  most  of  its  vnlue  and  > 
tueuts  to  It;  and  Camden  acknowledges  that  he  n-.. 
the  coins  in  the  Britannia  fiom  his  collection.     To  Ku 
the  author  of  the  *  Turkish   History,'   he    commun: 
auiheniic  letters  of  the  Kni2:hts  of  Rhodi^s,  and   tl  o 
\utches  of  Edward  Barton,  ambas-faJor  from  qucxn  t' 
bcth  to  the  Porte.     S;r  Waller  Raleigh,  Lord  Bacon,  S. 
and  Lord  Herbert,  were  all  indebted  to  Sir  Rolwrt  C. . 


y 


9  • 

/  •  ' 

f\ 

f 
1 


,, I,  .M.h  .(.d   In-  l..n<«'i'nn.  ol   lm\in<  wniten  or 

: fMl  n.u  (..Mf,  .•M|..-liih'huMolliolihertuvsoftho 

,^  .     ,,.,  ,.,„|,„  ,|„.  II  iipwid  phdniio  Hull  \m  hbniry  was 


M        < 
.       «    /         • 

r      H 
.•    f 


t 

h      ■ 

»}    • 
0*    i 


.,  „.,..„.,„  I.... -I"-*''  '♦•  U''''^**'  nupootiou.  It  >vas 
..  „.    *u  ,f  ,i,'iU Mi.d  hMiMidroiicoinuiorxchided 

J  ,  ;„  ,1      M«.  dMid  ui  ti»«  hoiii»o  in  Wettminster, 

»'.  n       A    »."r(  l.fiiM  l»«d.rii  hm  dim! h  he  requested 

r../    ;  ,.  ;„ ii  \n  llin  I.-id  Pm>  Seal,  and 

fn,\    \.r\'  ;l  lb'.  I  oiMir  d.  ibilt  ih.'ll'  W>  lolli;  dotnUl- 

».      I..,-.     r.M M..  ^Hho.it  icM.d.rinK   unV  reason 

...     ,,„..    » M.   il.^'  ^'"'iMi  of  1.11  mortal  nmludy. 

.    ..  -    >^   ...  il   H4  '*il.ri  nniiMiOu.iMm.  it  uppearn  that 

■■   .,,   .,, ,  r  „.,iMrMl  f/»  In*   |H*».e>»Mon,     lio  was 

J    ., .    n,..   • ».    r.d.w,f  II..,  rl.ui.'h  of  Ccmn.ngtou, 

..-...,     , MM.t  V,  Mil. Mid  I..  luH  uiemmy. 

.      .  .,   ■•  r  M/»Mri  Coiu.fi  dir.'^ird   llmt  hiK  library 
i   n.#  I..'.  .,,1    tnil  .l.o.dd  pM,.  iMitirti  lo  hii*  licirs; 

•   -  -  /„  ,  I,  .....ro.  i.i-d  by  bit  noii.  Nir'lhonuis  Cotton. 

—  »l;/fHr  J^^lm  Uttun.     l«  i7UU  au  act  of 


cliaracters: — head  large,  depres.-cd,  furnished  raoiv  t»r  . 
with  spines  or  tubercles;    teeth  in  front  of  the  voi»  .-i  « 
in  both  jaws,  none  on  the  palatines,  two  dorsal  fins ;  vi :-  . 
fin  small :  Ixxly  without  scales;  branchiostegous  ra>.s  >.\ 
The  BuU-head  or  MUlers  thumb  {Cottus  ^U^fv,  L.-. 
affords  an  example  of  this  genus.    This  little  fish,  w  1: 
found  in  almost  all  the  fresh-water  streams  throu^hou*  K 
rope,  is  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  aud  of  a  b  n .« 
ctdour  above,  more  or  less  mottled  and  spotted,  and  v%  i; . 
beneath.    The  head  is  ver>'  large  in  proportion  to  tht  '• . 
and  >>  ithout  spines ;  the  preopercuhim  has  a  single  c ..  r 
spine  on  the  posterior  part ;  the  eyes  are  small,  aud'd.A    . 
upwards.    The  number  of  fin-rays  are — anterior  d.i-. 
to  9,  posterior  17  or  18;  pectoral  15;  ventral  3;   a?i;i.  : 
caudal  11.      The  bull-head    more  particularly  fr^n|i., . 
those  streams  in  which  pebbles  abound,  and  feeds   l 
aquatic  insects,  &c. 

•  W«  aUopt  the  tens  Loncati.  which  Is  vyamymana  with  the  HaiU  c    ' 
Acaalhopiorygii,  tennvd  by  Cuvicr  "  celit  di«  Jgttci  Caiti 
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Tcnxml  of  &•  eooeb  in  *o7  other  mode  tlian  bjr  the  com 
of  tha  diiew*  of  ii»t»ich  it  is  the  gigTi,  and  to  the  diserimi- 
nation  at  whicti  it  should  h«  the  guide. 

COUOUAB-       tS'«'-»«-], 

com.    [Tkstod"*ata.] 

com  A.   " ■■ 

COULOU^ ■    .  ,        -  .  ■  -.     ■ 

at  AueoulSmB  in  1736,  sludied  at  Pam,  and  entered 
eailT  ago  into    tlie    a^IIl)^    After  lerring  with  distil 
for  three  years    in    the  West  Indies,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  becaiiie  h.nown  bj  a  treatise  on  the  equilibrium 
of  \aulw  (,1776>.      In  ''''3  hewBS  employed  at  Koch efort, 
where   be   ^rroto    liia  *  Th&rie  des  Machines  Simples,"  a 
ticalise  on   the   effects  of  friction   and   resistances,   ^ich 
nined  the   prixe   of   the   academy,  and  was  subsequenlly 
printed   separately  in   1809.     A  project  of  navigable  canals 
luuibe«n  offered  to  the  £faf  j  of  Bretagne.  aud  Coulomb  was 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  marine  to  examine  the  ground. 
Ha  report  was  unfavourable,  which  so  displeased  «ime  in- 
fluentiaV  persons  that  he  was  placed  in  confinement;  the 
pretext  was,  that  he  had  no  order  from  the  minister  of  war. 
The  Bfa(*  afterwards  saw  theirerror,  anil  offered  Coulomb 
a  large   rei^ornpen^e,  but   he  would  accept  nothing  hut  a 
■eoonds'  'watch,  which  af^ernard  served  him  in  all  his  e\- 
pcritaents.    In  1784  hevaainleTulanldeteaitj-elfonlaines: 
in  I7S6  ho  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  place  of '-onMrrofeur 
def  plana  et  retieff,  and  was  sent  to  England  as  a  com- 
missioner to  obtain  information  on  the  hospitals.     At  the 
revolution  be  lost  his  pubUc  employments,  and  devoted 
bimself  to  his  domestic  affairs.    He  waa  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  an  inspector-general  of  public 
instruction.      He  died  August  3,   1  sue,  having  supported 
a  high  moral  and  social  character  through  life. 

There  are  many  men  into  whoso  biographies  wo  are 
obliged  to  insert  more  account  of  their  labours  than  will  be 
necessary  in  the  ease  of  Coulomb.  All  his  researches  arc 
of  such  permanent  chniacler,  that  it  would  be  repetition  to 
describe  them  in  a  work  which  must  treat  separately  of 
mechanic*  and  electricity.  We  have  no  prominent  acts  of 
mind  to  record  which  individualize  his  discoveries,  though 
they  were  marked  by  a  union  of  patient  industry  and  ex- 
perimental sagacity  of  no  common  order,  accompanied  by 
&  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  mathematical  experiment, 
or  numerical  determination  of  mechanical  phenomena.  He 
was,  we  may  say.  the  tiundcr  of  the  school  of  experimental 

thynics  in  i  ranee,  a  country  which,  till  his  tirae,  had  been 
y  no  means  pre-eminent  in  that  branch  of  discovery. 
itia  rei«Brches  on  friction,  and  resistances  in  genera],  were 
the  ftrst  in  which  the  subject  had  been  pursued  manually 
by  one  with  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  necessary  to 
combine  or  separate  the  results  according  to  the  subject  and 
the  method.  In  elBctricity  he  was  the  first  who  invented 
the  method  of  meuuring  the  quantity  of  action,  and  from 
it  he  deduced  tlie  fact  of  electrical  attractions  and  repul- 
sions fulloving  the  Newtonian  law.  He  ascertained  the 
tion-pene  I  ration  of  these  agents  into  the  interior  of  solid 
b-idies,  and  on  these  two  conclusions  the  mathematical 
theory  of  electricity  is  now  based.  He  oven  deduced  the 
second  phenomenon  from  the  first.  Ho  extended  in  a 
[■roat  degree  to  magnetism  his  concluaions  on  electricity. 
Tlio  iiisiruraent  by  which  these  brilliant  results  were  ob- 
inincd  was  of  his  own  invention,  the  Torsion  Balasck, 
the  [iriiiiiple  of  which  is  a  needle  hanging  from  a  flexible 
thread,  in  which  Iho  force  of /orn'on  necessary  to  produce  a 
Riven  cITLft  in  producing  oscillationsoftbe  needle  being  first 
iiM-crlaincd.  the  instrument  remainsadeterminale  measurer 
of  any  smalt  forces ;  or,  if  the  absolute  force  of  torsion  be 
uiiltnuwii,  it  may  be  made  to  give  comparative  determina- 
liuns.  This  construction,  in  the  hands  of  Cavendish  [At- 
TB*CTio>],  determined  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  and 
is  now  as  much  of  primary  use  in  delirale  measurements  of 
force,  as  the  common  biilance  in  analjUral  chemistry.  There 
i»i  perhaps,  no  one  to  whom  eitliw  the  determination  of 
reiiiiancts  in  mechanics,  or  the  theory  of  electricity,  are  so 
much  indebted  as  to  Coulomb.  The  account  of  hia  Ufe  is 
^-m  the  article  in  the  ■  Biog.  Univ.,"  by  M.  BioL  See  also 
*t-«CTBicirY,  FBiCTinr*.  &c. 

COUM  AROUN  A  ODORATA,  also  called  DITTKRIX 
J^RATA,  is  the  plant  which  yields  the  sweet-scented 
T^^g*  bean  of  the  pcrftimers.  It  is  a  native  of  French 
Quiani,  where  it  forms  a  large  forest  tree,  eallad  by  the 
P^'iTei  Coumumi;  the  trunk  is  said  to  befO  or  80  feet 
™t^  with  t  diuiMl*r  of  tbi«e  t»ti  and  «  halt  and  to  bear 
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a  lai^  head  of  toitnom  atout  limlM  and  bmtefces.  T 
leavet  are  pinnated,  of  two  or  three  pail  of  leatltfta,  with  i' 
an  odd  one  at  the  extremity.  The  flowers  appear  in  ii 
lary  branches,  and  consist  of  a  calyx  with  two  spread  -.- 
aepali,  and  five  purple  petals  washed  with  violet,  of  whir  h  i 
three  upper  are  the  largest  and  moat  veiny.  Tl>e  aiMm-- 
are  eigh^  and  monadeiphous.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  h.-i--: 
dry  fibrous  drupe,  containing  a  sinK|e  Ked;  the  odi>ur  < 
ita  kernel  ii  extremely  •f;reeahle.  The  natives  strmi*  'i 
seeds  into  necklaces ;  and  the  Creoles  place  tbem  am"'; 
their  linen,  both  for  the  sake  of  their  scent  and  to  kn ; 
awa^  insects. 

The  eenus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Coralpinia.  of  the  ri- 
lural  order  FabaceB,  or  LeguminoaB. 


COONCILIORS.  rBownjoHsoFBKeLun>i,vi,WiL  - 

p.aioj 

COnNSEL.anahhreviatioa  of  counsellor.  laEneltr. 
counsellor  is  a  burister  [Barrister]^  or  one  who  hjs  ;. 
twelvetermsat  oneof  thefourinnsof  oourt,Rnd  obtain. 
certificate  under  the  9  Goo.  IV.  c  49.      The  word   h.-,- 
plural  number,  and  is  used  to  denote  either  one  1:11   -1. 
counsel.    The  duty  of  counsel  is  to  give  advice  iu  >: 
tiona  of  law,  and  to  manage  causes  for  clienta.     Tb<.'> 
styled  common  law,  equity,  or  chamber  counsel,  acrur. 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  they  transact.   They  aiv  -. 
posed  to   plead  mtuitously.    (AnTtKATi.)     In  the   «  . 
of  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  1  Chit  H.  3SI,— '  they   are    u 
paid  beforehand,  because  they  are   not  to  be  left   \.i 
chance  whether  they  shall  ultimately  get  their  fees  cr  1 
and  it  is  fbr  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  honour  an.1 
grih-ofthebar  that  it  is  expected  all  Ihcir  foes   f.hoiiW 
paid  when  their  briefs  ore  delivered.    That  is  ihc   t\  *- 
why  they  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  on  aclian  t<ir   it 
fees.'     Counsel  may  be  retained  generally,  that  is.   t.* 
vocate   any  cause  in  which   the  retaining  partj-   mj, 
engaged,  or  specially  with  reference  to  a  pending  .-ii.- 
and  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  optional   for  cour.^.' 
refuse  a  retainer;    there   are   certain   rules   howcioc    ' 
which  their  practice  is  regulated. 

Counsel  in  a  cause  have  the  privilege  of  enfurcuu:  .- 
thmnwhichiseonlainsdintheirinstructionsandtapciT.r,    ; 
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wkie  tliefv  may  ^« 


for  the  defenders,  the  enemy  may 

^^ fiiT  the  c^tahli^hment  of  a  battery 

ia  a*  Iwrep/^iii  :  &n«I  consequently,  that  he  may  not  be 
abfe  to  bccAch  tkie  l»A&lion  or  ravelin  till,  by  mining  or 
udiervise,  be  has  de:»fcToyed  the  counter-guard. 

When  counter- gua^zd^  are  constructed  in  front  both  of  a 
iMdtiQa  and  of  tb,e  crollateral  raTelin,  the  interval  between 
cbeir  extremities  imavoidably  leaves  a  face  of  one  of  these 
variu  exnoeed ;  a.r&d^  as  a  breach  in  the  former  would  be 
more  fift^  ^  the  defenders  than  one  in  the  latter  work,  the 
Icn^ha  of  the  counter-guards  must  be  determined  by  the 
<5«m*l*tion  that  the  exp<»ed  face  be  that  of  the  ravelin. 

What  are  iralled  oouiiter-jcuards  in  the  second  and  third 
«v.t*»nM  <^f  Vauban  are,  properly,  bastions  detached  from  the 
Uxw.  .^f  rampart  cvdWiX  the  enceinte.  [See  the  work  marked 

r:ot.  NTV.HMINR.     [Mi:«Ks,  Mjlitary.] 

Cj:>L  NT ER POINT,    in   music    {contrapunctumX  is  a 

Utriw    now    a>noii>nv>u»  with    harmony  [Harmony],  and 

nr^rW  M»  ^iu»  «-4.ii»pu*ition;  but  the  latter  miphesmoreof 

,i>N»M»tM.n.  ..f  I frtAvC '«*•»»"".  l»articulnrly  as  relates  to  melody, 

tUMH  f^»Miu*»rp«>%ni  iui|K>rU.     Counterpoint  m  its  literal  and 

*i,-»,.i   40^\Mt^.  ftv.iiitW*  jnnnt  agatnat  point.     In  the  infancy 

(^t  u^«'i«vwi»Y.  •»»»•*»' •♦I  «»"*••»  «'  »^»^»»l*  were  simple  points,  or 

<^%t«   4»..t  M»  foimH,*»lM»ii«  in  two  or  more  uarts  were  placed 

,m4t^N»^*  '.vr.^  or  h,.^.»ih«l.  ett<h  other.     Subsciiueutly  the 

1^.  ,♦»  w.*^  .»p|.U»wt  U»  lh»»  pwrt*  imIiUhI  to  a  j<i\eu  melody,  such 

m«^I..W    t'^w'Mii    0»o    nuMio  of  cafihiS'/innuji^  cuftto-fermo^ 

..V  j,»  ..M  4..n*.      ll'i.MN  Si. NO.]     Vu-wiuK  it  in  this  sense. 

,j.o  V»a.«.  \f  iiiim  *viot4i  hm  UM'V  oluborulo  and  justly- celo- 

l»v  »....|     <.v.'*'/   ^/i    f'ottiittf'punto  snfu'u   a   CunUfFermo 

I  ♦  .     I  >    .•  Nv  ..  Ii  lo  **  I.K  h  ^r  rrfi-r  oM'i)  Htudeut  who  wishes 

»..  v,,'/^  4  ..  ..»y  ►»►»•'  •'»'*  j»u1»|«ol     Hut  /urluio,  in  his  In^ti- 

/..  i,  .,.„  ;/  ^/i,* >,/!#>  A'  r  I  ito),  tiiiiku  counterpoint  as  the  prin- 

.  .V.  »i    |,»rr  ^  w.'»"//"  pft/tnjHi/i'')  n\  uirs,  icc.  written  in 

,  ,  .  ,,,,»        Am'I   ly  *»nh'i»«MiiiMilcr  the  ^onl  as  ap^W- 

♦  .  .    .«   M.^'iMy    lo  « pi.^HUiU    111  puru»  among  whom  are 

iVifM    I  hi    r«'| <l»,  thoiU'UloSpuui'ih  jc*uitKximeno. 


the  industrious  Dr.  Lichtenthal,  &c;  io  ttOftiable  is  1nu^^ 
cal  language,  so  ill  defined  musical  terma  t 

CounterpoifU  is  divided  into  Simple,  Florid  or  FLrm;-. 
and  Double.  Sfmpie  Counierpoint  is  a  oompoaition  iii :  • 
or  more  parts,  the  notes  of  each  part  being  equal  in  *«  •  - 
to  those  of  the  corresponding  part,  or  parts,  and  cuia^-  - 
Johann  Fux*,  in  his  Gradus  aii  Pamajumn  ( 1 725),  funi.^  ^ 
us  with  the  following  examples  of  this  species,  calling  .♦ 
part  canttufirmus.  or  the  canlofermo^  the  other  rontr^f .  - 
turn,  or  counterpoint,  and  taking  each  in  turn  as  the  i.. 
lodv.    We  have  nere  substituted  the  treble  for  tbe  c  iU:< 


CounterpoinL 


Gmlofermo. 
Canto/emuh 


M 


Counterpoint, 

In  Florid  Counterpoint  two  or  more  notes  are   vr. 
against  each  note  of  the  subject,  or  camto  ftrmo,  and  i 
cords  are  admissible.     Examples  from  Fux. 

Double  Counterpoint^  sa}^  the  German   theorist  <\.  - 
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r  rom\Huution  ut 


,  .,     ,,  ,  ,,,,„./i    ^^r-.'^.^^  noi'O  wlMMlMlbU^ieS 
; ,/,  ,  ^„„, ,«  ,;,  r,^  '.i.»'.'l  fl.'''«  •»»  Oil!  proMintday.  Fux 


gives  the  subjoined  examples  of  double  counterpoint. :' 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  little  more  than  an  i  w 
sion  of  florid  counter))oint    In  the  first  example  tho 
Jenno  is  the  base,  the  counterpoint  the  treble.     In  i  . 
iH>nd  the  canto  fermo  is  the  upper  part,  while  the  co»: 
uoint  is  transposed  a  tenth  lower,  and  becomes  thv   i . 
In  tho  third  the  canio /?rmo and  c»untcrpoint  recnain  .'» 
the  first  example,  while  tho  latter,  transposed  a  tout h  1  .^ 
is  adopted  as  a  base,  as  in  £x.  2 ;  and  thus  is  formed  a  ^ . 
position  in  three  ports. 
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aaeertained  the  journey  which  a  hone  could  Ikirly  perfonn  I  of  France  after  the  restoration.    He  expOMi  toe  petty  ab* 


within  a  day,  and  placed  stables  at  regular  distances,  so 
that  messengers  could  receive  or  deliver  letters  from  hand 
to  hand.— Gibbon,  in  his  *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Bmpire/  (chap,  ii.)  speaks  of  the  swiftness  and  regularity 
of  the  Roman  posts.  The  Romans  called  such  messen- 
gers cursorei :  they  were  sometimes  sent  on  foot  and  some- 
times on  horseback.  The  earliest  couriers  of  the  European 
nations  were  probably  what  have  sitioe  been  called  runnins- 
ibotmen.  In  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century  sucn 
tnesseni^ers  are  occasionally  styled  trottarii  or  trotters.  The 
running-footmen  or  couriers,  who  accompanied  John  Duke 
of  Marlborough  in  his  wars,  are  several  times  represented 
in  the  tapestries  at  Blenheim-house. 

COURIER,  PAUL  LOUIS,  was  born  in  1774.  His 
&ther  was  a  substantial  ikrmer,  who  gave  him  a  good  edu- 
cation. Courier  made  considerable  prcMspress  both  in  classical 
and  mathematical  studies.  He  served  in  the  French  army 
in  the  campaign  of  Rome  in  1798-9.  In  his  letters  written 
from  that  country  to  several  friends,  and  especially  in  one 
dated  Rome,  January  8,  1799,  published  long  after  in  his 
Correspondance  InSdite,  he  gives  a  frightful  account  of  the 
spoliations,  plunder,  and  cruelties  committed  by  the  inva- 
ders in  that  unfortunate  coimtry.  Courier's  love  of  the  arts 
and  literature,  which  never  forsook  him  during  his  militaiv 
career,  made  him  especially  indicant  at  the  rapacity  with 
which  procious  sculptiures,  paintings,  and  MSB.  were  torn 
from  public  and  private  collections,  and  hastily  and  often 
ignorantly  or  carelessly  huddled  together  and  packed  up 
for  Paris,  by  which  several  valuable  objects  were  injured 
or  lost  He  also  describes  the  misery  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  many  of  whom  were  absolutely  starving,  while  the 
generals,  commissioners,  and  other  agents  of  the  Fren<!h 
Directory  were  revelling  in  luxury.  On  his  return  to  France 
after  the  first  peace.  Courier  published  several  translations 
from  the  Greek,  such  as  Isocrotes*  Eulogy  of  Helena,  Xe- 
nophon*s  treatise  on  the  Command  of  Cavalry  and  on  Equi- 
tation, and  remarks  upon  Schweighsuser's  edition  of 
AthensBUs.    He  also  began  a  translation  of  Herodotus. 

In  1806  he  again  served  in  Italv  vrith  the  army  that 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  went  into  Calabria 
as  fiir  as  Reggie,  and  witnessed  the  desultory  but  cruel  war- 
ftire  carried  on  in  those  regions.  His  letters  from  Naples, 
Calabria,  and  Puglia,  1 806-7,  give  some  valuable  information 
concerning  those  times  and  events.  Here  again  Courier 
spoke  to  h\»  friends  chc  language  of  truth;  he  was  not  more 
blinded  by  the  proclamations  of  Napoleon  the  Emperor  than 
he  had  been  by  those  of  the  republican  Directory.  His  testi- 
mony confirms  what  CoUetta  and  other  national  writers 
have  recorded  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Calabrian  war.  He 
comments  severely  on  the  judicial  murder  of  Rodio,  a 
colonel  in  the  service  of  king  Ferdinand,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  tried  by  court-martial,  acquitted,  then  tried  again. 
Courier  says  by  orders  ft^m  Napoleon,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. He  speaks  also  in  the  same  letter,  Nanles,  July  1 807, 
of  a  coiurier  from  the  queen  being  murdered  near  Naples, 
and  his  despatches  sent  to  Paris,  and  other  transactions  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Courier  served  with  the  rank  of  chef  d'escadron  in  the 
Atistrian  campaign  of  1 809.  After  the  battle  of  Wamm, 
he  ^ve  in  his  resignation,  which  was  readily  accepted ;  for 
his  mquisitive  turn  of  mind  and  independent  temper  made 
him  looked  upon  as  a  troublesome  person  by  the  more  tho- 
roughgoing officers  of  Napoleon.  On  reaching  Florence, 
he  discov^ed  in  the  Laurentian  librarv  an  unedited  MS. 
of  Longus,  of  which  he  meant  to  avail  himself  fbr  a  trans- 
lation of  that  author.  Happening  to  upaet  an  inkstand  on 
the  MS.  by  which  accident  a  page  was  blotted,  the  libra- 
rian accused  him  of  having  done  it  purposely.  Courier 
defende<l  himself,  but  some  persons  in  power  at  the  Court 
of  the  Princess  Eliza,  Napoleon's  sister,  took  part  against 
him.  and  he  was  ordered  out  of  Tuscany.  Courier  wrote  a 
humourous  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Raynouard,  in  which  he  did  not  spare  his 
accusers.  HiH  translation  of  Longus  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  1 8 1 3  and  was  well  received  by  the  learned.  Retiring 
to  his  farm  at  Verotz,  in  the  department  of  Indre  et  Loire, 
he  heard  with  no  re;p:et  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  expressed 
himself  as  satisfied  with  the  charter  given  by  Louis  XVIII. 
if  conscientious! v  fulfilled.  He  however  began  soon  to  find 
ftvsh  matter  fbr  his  satirical  ^^ein.  His  '  Livret/  or  Memo- 
raudum-buoW,  and  his  letters,  give  a  curious  picture  of 
proviiioial  politics,  and  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  interior 


solutism  and  consequential  tone  of  the  local  authonties,  the 
piefects,  sub-prefects,  proeureurs  du  roi,  clerks,  and  all  th« 
departmental,  district,  and  communal  bureaucracy.    One 
of  his  letters  turns  upon  the  style  in  which  a  nrocureur  du 
roi  writes  to  order  the  arrest  of  a  man,  the  style,  as  Courier 
observes,  of  the  imperial  regime.     His  letters,  several  of 
which  were  published  at  the  time  in  the  '  Censeur,*  have 
been  compared  fbr  their  power  and  humour  to  Pascal's  cele- 
brated Provinciales.  He  also  directs  his  attacks  aj^iust  tlic 
priests,  many  of  whom,  by  their  intolerance,  fiumticism,  a,ud 
meddling  spirit,  did  infinite  mischief  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons.    When,  in  1821,  a  subscription  was  opene<l  all 
over  France  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Chambord  for  the 
infant  duke  of  Bordeaux,  he  wrote  '  Simple  Discoura  aux 
Membres  de  la  Commune  de  Veretz,*  for  which  he  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  one  month's  imprisonment.    He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  trial*  under  the  title  of  *  Prooes  de 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  vigneron.'    Courier  was  now  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  the 
Bourbonist  part^.    He  was  however  by  temper  a  grumblit. 
caustic  and  satirical  rather  than  factious.    At  the  beg^- 
ning  of  1825  he  was  found  murdered  near  bis  houso  at 
Verets,  but  no  clue  was  discovered  to  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crime.    Some  attributed  it  to  political,  others,  perhaps 
with  more  reason,  to  private  enmity.    His  works  have  been 
collected,  and  publisned  in  four  volumes  8vo.,  Brussels^ 
1828.    The  fourth  volume  contains  his  unedited  letters. 
They  are  valuable  as  sketches  of  actual  life  and  manners^ 
and  as  materials  for  contemporary  history. 

COURLAND,  one  of  tne  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  is  composed  of  tlie  former  duchies  of  Cout« 
land  and  Semigallia,  of  the  old  bishoprick  of  Pilton,  and  of 
Polangen,  a  district  of  Samogitia.  It  was  until  1 795  s  pos- 
session of  tlie  Polish  crown.  The  boundaries  of  CourhuiU 
are,  on  the  north,  the  gulf  of  Riga  and  Livonia ;  on  the 
west,  the  Baltic  sea ;  on  the  south,  the  province  of  WQna, 
and  Prussia ;  and  on  the  east,  the  provinces  of  Y itepsk  and 
Minsk.  Its  area,  according  to  the  mquiries  of  the  Courland 
Society  of  Arts  and  Literature,  is  9575  square  nules,  but 
according  to  Reymaim  and  Hassel,  10,689 ;  and  the  popu- 
lation, which  was  418,162  iu  1790,  may  now  be  estimalccL 
according  to  Arsenief,  at  about  450,000.  The  surface  to- 
wards the  sea  coast  is  level,  and  presents  a  sandy  plaiu 
about  Mitau,  Windau,  and  Goldingen,  but  its  general  clia- 
racter  is  undulating.  It  is  intersected  by  two  ranges  of 
heights,  one  of  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Diina  or  Dv^ina, 
while  the  other  takes  a  more  westerly  direction,  and  spreads 
its  arms  out  in  vaiious  directions.  The  most  elevated 
points  are  the  Huningber^,  an  agglomeration  of  sand, 
which  is  about  450  feet  high,  anu  the  Silberberg.  The 
coast  is  partly  flat,  and  partly  lined  with  sand-hills.  The 
most  northerly  point  is  the  dangerous  promontory  oi 
Domes-Niis,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  stretches  out  between  the  Baltic  and  the  guif 
of  Riga.  Two-fifths  of  the  soil  are  covered  with  forest^  ot 
underwood,  and  a  considerable  part  by  moors  of  pcut; 
nearly  15,000  acres  are  covered  witn  marshes,  or  oecupiul 
by  the  300  lakes  and  ponds  and  118  small  streams  aud 
rivulets  which  render  the  climate  of  Courland,  though  not 
unhealthy  on  the  whole,  raw,  moist,  and  foggy.  The  largciit 
of  these  lakes  is  the  Usmaiten,  in  the  western  district  of 
Goldingen,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  (thirty-five  verbis i 
in  circumference ;  that  of  Sausken  is  ten  miles  long,  aud 
nearly  two  and  a  half  broad ;  that  of  Augem  is  more  j^to- 
perly  a  bay  or  *hafi"  of  the  gulf  of  Riga.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Diina,  which  skirts  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Courland,  and  of  which  the  Aa  or  Bulleraa,  one  branch 
of  which  flows  into  it  by  a  north-westerly  course  from  the 
Livonian  frontier,  is  a  tributary.  Besides  these  two  rivers* 
Courland  is  watered  by  the  Windau  (which,  entering  it 
ftom  the  prorince  of  Wilna,  takes  a  i.ortherly  course, 
forms  a  fine  cataract  near  Goldingen,  anl  fiills  into  tho 
Baltic  at  Windau),  the  Libau,  the  'sacred'  Aa,  Anger. 
Bartau,  &c.  There  is  a  canal  of  some  importance  near 
Goldingen ;  but  that  which,  when  completed,  will  be  of  far 
more  essential  benefit  to  Uie  province,  is  the  canal  begun  in 
1825,  which  will  unite  the  Windau  and  the  Niemen.  There 
are  sulphurous  springs  at  Smoden,  Baber,  and  Baldanen. 
The  soil  of  Courland  is  in  general  light  and  sandy ;  it 
is  most  productive  on  the  side  towards  Livonia.  In  the 
moors  and  morasses  blocks  of  g^nite  are  occasionally 
found  imbedded.    Agricolture  is  the  prineipal  gecupatioa 
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immoralities,  and  behaving  in  a  maimer  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman ;  of  these  the  courts- martial  take 
cognizance,  and  on  conviction  the  offender  may  be  dismissed 
from  tlie  service.  At  home,  military  men  are  not,  in  general, 
amenable  to  courts-martial  for  civil  offences ;  but  abroad, 
where  there  may  be  no  civil  courts,  the  case  is  different. 

The  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  affect  not  only  the 
cavalr}'  and  infantry  of  the  regular  army,  but  extend  to  the 
officers  and  privates  in  the  corps  of  artillery,  engineers,  and 
marines ;  to  all  troops  in  the  employment  of  the  East  India 
Company,  or  serving  in  the  colonies ;  to  the  militia  during 
the  time  that  it  is  assembled  and  being  trained ;  and  lastly, 
to  the  yeomanry  and  volunteer  corps.  All  are  subject,  with- 
out distinction,  to  trial  and  punishment  by  courts-martial. 

The  rules  of  the  service  require  that  the  president  of 
every  general  court-martial  should  be  a  field-officer,  if  one 
of  that  rank  can  be  obtained ;  but,  in  no  case,  must  he  be 
inferior  in  rank  to  a  captain.  And  it  should  be  observed, 
that  none  of  the  members  are  to  be  subalterns  when  a  field- 
officer  is  to  be  tried.  As  the  president  has  the  power  of  re- 
viewing the  proceedings,  it  is  prescribed,  and  tne  propriety 
of  the  regulation  is  manifest,  that  he  be  not  the  commander- 
in-chief  or  governor  of  the  garrison  where  the  offender  is 
tried.  A  judge-advocate  is  appointed  to  conduct  the  pro- 
secution in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  act  as  the  re- 
corder of  the  court. 

No  general  courts-martial  held  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land are  to  consist  of  less  than  thirteen  or  nine  commis- 
sioned officers,  as  the  case  may  require ;  but  in  Africa  and 
in  New  South  Wales  the  number  may  be  not  less  than  five ; 
and^  in  all  other  places  beyond  sea,  not  less  than  seven. 
Commonly,  however,  a  greater  number  are  appointed,  in 
order  to  guartl  against  accidents  arising  from  any  of  the 
members  being  found  disqualified  or  falling  sick.  An  un- 
even number  is  purposely  appointed,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  always  a  casting  vote;  and  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  composing  the  court  is  requisite  in 
every  capital  sentence.  No  officer  serving  in  the  militia 
can  sit  in  any  court-martial  upon  the  trial  of  an  officer  or 
soldier  in  the  regular  army ;  and  no  officer  in  the  regulars 
is  allowed  to  sit  in  a  court-martial  on  the  trial  of  an  officer 
or  private  serving  in  the  miUtia.  Likewise,  when  marines, 
or  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  East  India  Company, 
are  tried,  the  court  must  be  composed  of  members  consist- 
ing in  part  of  officers  taken  from  the  particular  service  to 
which  the  offender  belongs.  The  members  both  of  general 
and  re^mental  courts-martial  take  rank  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commissions ;  and  there  is  a  particular  regu- 
lation for  those  who  hold  commissions  by  brevet.  [Brevet.] 
lliey  are  always  sworn  to  do  their  duty,  and  witnesses  are 
examined  upon  oath. 

In  the  accusation  the  crime  or  offence  must  be  dearly 
expressed,  and  the  acts  of  guilt  directly  charged  against 
the  accused ;  the  time  and  place  must  be  set  forth  with  all 
possible  accuracy ;  and,  at  a  general  court-martial,  a  copy  of 
the  charge  must  be  furnished  by  the  judge-advocate  to  the 
accused,  that  he  may  have  full  opportunity  of  preparing  his 
defence.  The  accused  has  the  power  of  challenging  any  of 
the  members,  but  the  reason  of  the  challenge  must  be 
given,  and  this  must  be  well  founded,  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  admitted;  for  the  ends  of  justice  might  be  often  defeated 
from  the  impossibility  of  getting  members  to  replace  those 
who  were  challenged. 

The  court  must  discuss  every  charge  brought  against  the 
accuscrl,  throwing  out  onlv  such  as  are  irrelevant;  and 
jud^;mentmu8t  be  given  either  upon  each  article  separately, 
or  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  all  may  be  included  in  one 
verdict.    The  eridence  is  taken  down  in  writing,  so  that 
every  member  of  the  court  may  have  the  power  occasion- 
ally of  comparing  the  proceedings  with  his  own  pri^-ate 
notes ;  and  ne  is  thus  enabled  to  become  completely  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  evidence  before  he  is  required  to  give  his 
opinion.    At  the  last  sta^c  of  the  trial  the  decisions  of  the 
•evcral  members  are  taken  in  succession,  beginning  with 
the  junior  oflirer  on  the  court :  a  regulation  adopted  ob- 
viuuoly  in  order  to  insure  the  unbiassed  opinions  of  those 
who  roieht  otheniise  be  influenced  by  deference  to  the 
'^o  are  superior  to  them  in  aire  or  rank. 
\  or  gaiTison  courts-martial  are  appointed  by 
ing  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
en  of  the  inferior  degrees;  and  they  are  em- 
tlict  corporal  punishments  to  a  certain  extent 
itklch  of  war  require  that  not  less  than  five 


officers  should  constitute  a  court  of  this  nature;  or  three 
wheiv  five  cannot  be  obtained.  The  practice  is  to  appoint 
a  captain  as  president^  and  four  or  two  subalterns  as  the 
case  may  be ;  the  court  has  no  judge-advocate  to  direct  it ; 
therefore  the  members  must  acton  their  own  responsibility. 
The  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  apd  tlu! 
sentence  cannot  be  put  in  execution  till  it  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  commanding  officer,  or  by  the  governor  of 
the  garrison. 

No  commissioned  officer  is  amenable  to  'a  resnmeiitil 
court-martial ;  but  if  an  inferior  officer  or  private  ?«lioitUI 
think  himself  wronged  by  such,  he  may,  on  application  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  have  his  rati«c 
brought  before  a  regimental  court-martial,  at  which,  if  i1h^ 
complaint  is  judged  to  be  well  founded,  he  may  on  lliai 
authority  require  a  general  court-mar iial  to  be  bold. 

An  appeal  may  be  made  from  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  by  the  party  who  conceives  that  he  has  suffered  in- 
justice ;  the  appeid  lies  from  a  regimental  to  a  general 
court-martial ;  and  fram  this  to  the  supreme  courts'  of  ln« 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  however,  that  the 
superior  court  will  refbse  to  receive  the  appeal  unless  there 
should  be  very  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  merits  of  the 
case  have  not  been  fairlv  discussed. 

Af\er  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  has  been  pr.>- 
nounced,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  king,  who  may  either  con- 
firm it,  or,  if  sufficient  reason  should  exist,  may,  on  tln^ 
ground  that  the  process  is  not  complete  till  the  royal  sam- 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  judgment,  return  it  to  the  couit 
for  revision ;  or  again,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  he  m.j\ 
remit  the  punishment  awarded. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  trial  by  court-mart  !.vl 
and  by  jury  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  verdict  must  be  uhum 
mous,  while  in  the  former  the  concurrence  of  a  majortt) 
only  in  opinion  determines  the  verdict.  The  writers  u-i 
militar}'  law  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  advanta-t-^ 
in  this  respect  are  on  the  side  of  the  court-martial :  tlu  y 
contend  that  every  member  of  such  court  delivers  the  oj.i 
nion  which  he  has  formed  from  the  evidence  before  hliu : 
while  it  may  frequently  happen  in  other  courts  that,  m 
order  to  procure  unanimitv,  some  of  the  jury  must  surnu- 
der  their  own  opinions.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  thai 
in  such  a  case  the  decisions  are  at  least  of  equal  Viilih\ 
since,  in  the  event  of  a  concession  of  private  judgment,  the 
verdict  is  in  fact  formed  on  the  opinion  of  the  majoritv. 

(Grose,  Military  Antiquities ;  Tytler,  Essay  on  MiliUiry 
Law;  Samuel,  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Army : 
Simmons,  On  the  Practice  of  Courts-Martial^  with  Suj^- 
plement.) 

COURT  OF  RECORD.    [Courts] 

COURTESY  OP  ENGLAND  is  the  title  of  a  hus- 
band to  enjoy  for  life,  after  his  wife's  decease,  herediia. 
ments  of  the  wife  held  bv  her  for  an  estate  of  inheritan*  o, 
of  which  there  was  seizin  during  the  wife's  life,  and  to  which 
issue  of  the  marriage  is  born  which   by  possibility  mny 
inherit.     It  is  said  to  be  called  courtesy  of  England  as 
being  law  peculiar  to  this  country.    In  the  law  of  Scotland) 
however  it  is  known  under  the  title  of  *  juscurialitatis,'ai.»l 
it  is  also  stated  in  a  Rescript  of  Constantine.  Cod.  vi.,  59,  I. 
and  in  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni,  Lindenbrog,  *  Cwh'x 
Legum  Antiquarum/  1613.  p.  387,  'Lex  Aleman.' c.  oj. 
though  by  the  law  of  the  Alemanni  the  husband  took  xUv 
inheritance  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  that  v^^ix- 
blish  the   title  to  a  life  estate  only  in  the  English  Ian. 
This  title    of  the  husband's  tenancy  of  the  estati*s    of 
his  wife   depends  ujwn  a  valid  marriage,    the  seixiu  uf 
the  wiffe  during  marriage  of  the  same  estate  respecting 
which  courtesy  is  claimed,   issue  born    alive   during  \\n* 
wife's  life  capable  of   inheriting,  and  the  death  of   \\\v 
wife.    Lands  held  by  the  wife  descendible  only  to  her  soii% 
would  not,  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  be  subj.*  t 
to  this  title  of  the  husband;  nor  would  a  child  brought  !!)»■> 
the  world  by  tlie  csesarean  operation,  after  the  motln'i\ 
death,  establish  it.    It  differs  from  the  similar  rights  of  tlw 
wife  to  dower  in  several  respects,  the  wife  taking  only  part 
of  the  husband's  estate,  and  being  entitled  to  her  tcnanr) 
though  no  issue  is  bom;  whereas  the  husband  takes  the 
whole  estate,  the  caput  baronio,  and  such  indivisible  ri'^ht> 
out  of  which  dower  is  not  or  cannot  be  assigned.    By" the 
custom  of  Gavelkind,  a  man  may  be  tenant  by  the  counc?») 
without  having  had  issue  by  his  wife. 

COURTESY  OF  SCOTLAND,  otherwise  called  in  the 
law  of  that  kingdom  '  jtis  curialitatis»*  or  right  of  courtship. 
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ii  substantially  the  f«ame  with  the  courtesy  of  England.  As 
in  the  latter  kingdom,  five  thinffs  are  necessary  to  it ;  namely, 
marriage,  that  the  wifo  is  an  heiress  and  infeft^  issue,  aiid 
the  deatti  of  the  wife. 

As  to  the  marriage,  it  must  indeed  be  a  lawful  marriage, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  regular  and  canonical ;  it 
ii  sutHciont  that  it  is  valid  in  law,  whatever  be  the  precise 
form  in  which  it  became  so.    Accordinjg  to  the  ancient 
borough  laws,  c  44,  the  courtesy  exten(^d  only  to  such 
landi  as  the  woman  brought  in  tocher ;  but  afterwards  it 
was  the  lands  to  which  she  had  right  by  inlieritance,  as  the 
law  still  is.    It  was  alwavs  the  law  that  the  wife  must  be 
heritably  infeft  and  seized  in  the  lands.    The  fourth  requi- 
site is,  inheritable  isdue  born  alive  of  the  marriage ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  child  bom  must  he  the  heir  of  the  mother's 
estate,  and  it  must  have  been  heard  to  cry ;  for  though  it 
be  otherwise  in  England,  crying  is  here  the  only  legal  evi- 
dence of  life.    In  tne  last  place,  by  such  issue  the  husband 
has  during  the  life  of  the  wife  only  jus  mariti,  as  Skene 
says  {De  verb,  signif.  voce  Curialitas) ;  after  her  decease 
ho  has  jtM  cwricUUaiis;  or  as  Blackstone  speaks,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  England,  the  husband  b^  the  birth  of 
the  child  becomes  tenant  by  the  courtesy  inttiate,  but  his 
estate  is  not  consummated  till  the  wife's  death ;  which  is 
the  fifth  and  last  reauisite  to  give  the  complete  right  of 
courtesy,  the  husbana  needing  no  seisin  or  other  solemnity 
to  perfect  his  title. 

COURTRAY  or  COURTRAI— in  Flemish  Kortryk,— a 
fortified  town  of  West  Flanders,  the  chief  place  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  is  about  16  miles  east  from  Ypres 
and  25  miles  south  from  Bruges,  in  50**  49'  N.  lat.  and  3° 
1 8'  £.  long.    The  town  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river 
Lys,  by  means  of  which  it  has  communication  witli  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Flanders.    Courtray  existed  in  the  time  of 
tlic  Romans,  imder  the  name  of  Cortoriacum,  and  as  early 
PS  the  seventh  century  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  munici- 
)xil  city.    The  fortificatbns  were  begun  in  1290 ;  the  castle 
was  built  in  1385  by  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  works  were  enlarged  and  perfected,  chielly  by  the 
French,  who  built  a  citadel  in  1647.    The  Flemyngs,  in 
1302,  commanded  by  John  count  of  Namur,  encountered  a 
French  army  near  to  Courtray,  and  found  on  the  field,  after 
the  battle,  about   4000  gilt  spurs,   which  caused  it  to  be 
called  the  battle  of  spurs.    The  town  was  taken  by  the 
French  successively  in  1643,  1646,  1667,  and  1683,  and  was 
restored  to  Spain  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick.    The  French 
destroyed  the  fortifications  in  1744;  in  1793  they  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  English  near  the  town,  of  which  they 
took  possession  a  iew  days  afterwards,  and  constituted  it  chief 
place  of  the  department  of  the  Lys. 

The  population  of  the  town,  on  the  1st  January,  1835, 
was  18,858,  and  that  of  the  entire  parish  19,124 ;  its  streets 
are  wide,  the  houses  well  built,  and  it  contains  several  fine 
buildings,  among  others  the  Toiyn-hall,  a  Gothic  structure, 
the  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  of  Notre  Dame.  This  last- 
mentioned  was  built  by  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders.  Cour- 
iriiy  contains  an  exchange,  a  college,  and  two  asylums  for 
orphans.  A  great  pai't  of^the  working  population  is  em- 
])Ioyed  in  spinning  fiax,  and  in  weaving  and  bleaching 
linen  cloths  and  table-linen.  The  fine  linens,  known  under 
ilio  name  of  Courtray  cloth,  are  made  in  the  surrounding 
ihstricts,  and  sold  unbleached  in  the  weekly  market  held 
in  the  town,  where  the  pieces  are  finished  and  prepared  for 
sitle  to  the  consumers.  The  number  of  pieces  of  linen  thus 
brought  to  the  town  annually  amount  to  30,000 ;  about  two- 
1  hirds  of  this  quantity  are  bought  by  the  dealers  in  Courtray, 
and  die  remainder  are  sold  to  brokers  from  Bruges,  Ypres, 
Ghent,  and  Brussels,  and  even  to  English  and  French  mer- 
ihants.  The  dyers  of  Courtray  imitate^  with  success  the 
colour  known  as  Turkey-red.  Thread-lace  and  silk-lace 
are  among  the  branches  of  industr^buursued. 

(Van  dcr  Maelen's  DicHonnaire  Geograpfnque  de  la  Pro* 
rince  de  la  Ftandre  Occidentale ;  Statistical  Papers  printed 
by  order  of  the  Belgian  government,) 

COURTS.  The  Courts  of  Common  Law  in  this  country, 
like  most  other  branches  of  our  constitution,  have  grown 
up  gradually  with  the  progress  of  the  nation,  and  may  be 
r  raced  back,  partly  to  the  institutions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
foro&therH,  and  partly  to  the  more  artificial  systems  intro- 
liuced  under  the  government  of  the  Normans.  From  the 
(*nrlicst  times  of  which  we  have  any  account,  we  find  the 
tribunals  of  the  Germanic  nations  consisting  of  a  presiding 
L>fiicer,  called  Graf  Reeve  or  Earl,  Comes  or  C<mnt ;  to- 


gether with  certain  assessors,  whose  denominations  (and 
probably  their  functions  also)  were  different  among  dtfierent 
tribes  and  at  different  periods.  Of  this  nature  were  the 
earliest  tribunals  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this 
country.  The  most  important  of  these,  was  that  whose 
jurisdiction  extended  over  a  shire  or  county,  in  which 
the  presiding  officer  was  at  first  the  Earl,  Alderman,  or 
Count;  and  subsequently,  his  deputy  the  Vice  C!ount  or 
Sheriff  (Shire  Reeve).  This  tribunal  exercised  ecclesiastical 
as  w*cll  as  civil  jurisdiction,  and  the  bishop  sat  as  an  asso- 
ciate to  the  earl  or  sheriff'. 

The  judicial  functions  of  this  Court  were  divided  into 
four  distinct  branches.  The  first  included  all  ecclesiastical 
offenses ;  and  in  these  the  bishop  was  judge,  and  the  coimt 
or  sheriff  his  assistant,  and  if  the  deUnquent  disregarded 
the  censures  of  the  church,  he  enfotced  the  sentence  by 
imprisonment.  Tlie  second  branch  (in  which  the  sheriff 
was  judge)  included  all  temi)oral  offences,  such  as  felony, 
assaults,  nuisances  and  the  Uke.  The  third  head  included 
all  actions  of  a  purely  civil  nature :  here  the  sheriff*  was  the 
presiding  officer,  and  executed  the  judgment;  but  the 
judges  were  the  freeholders  who  did  suit  to  the  court.  And 
fouithly,  the  sheriff*s  court  held  an  inquest  yearly  of  frank 
pledge.  One  branch  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal 
was  abolished  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  separated 
the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  power,  and  the  bishop  waa 
no  longer  associated  with  the  civil  magistrate.  The  view 
of  frank  pledge  now  exists  only  as  a  form,  but  the  other  two 
branches  of  jurisdiction  still  subsist,  though  with  diminished 
power  and  importance. 

In  order  to  exercise  his  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  sheriff 
was  required  twice  in  every  year  to  make  a  tour  or  circuit 
of  his  county.  The  power  of  determining  felonies  was  taken 
away  bv  Magna  Charta,  but  the  remains  of  this  tribunal 
are  still  known  as  the  sheriff's  tourn,  in  which  cognizance 
is  taken  of  false  weights,  nuisance  and  other  misdea- 
meanors.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  still  continues 
in  the  county  court,  the  powers  of  which  were  limited  to 
cases  under  forty  shillings,  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Kinj?  Edward  I.:  and  that  sum  now  (except  in  case  of  re- 
plevin) limits  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court. 

The  land  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  ex- 
tended, is  said  to  have  been  distingxiished  as  reve  land. 
The  thanes  or  nobles  had,  in  the  lands  granted  to  them,  a 
similar  jurisdiction  of  their  own^  as  well  civil  as  criminal. 
(1,  Reeve's  Hist,  of  English  Law,  7.)  Tlie  limits  between 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  and  that  of  the  lord  were 
strictly  preser\'ed.  But  when  the  lord  had  no  court,  or  re- 
fused to  do  justice,  or  when  the  parties  were  not  both 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  the  suit  was  referred  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Reeve ;  and  a  suit  commenced  before  the  lord 
might  be  removed  by  the  defendant  before  the  higher  tri- 
bunal. 

The  civil  tribunal  of  the  lord  was  similar  to  the  county 
court  in  its  constitution  and  its  powers,  except  that  the 
presiding  officer  was  not  a  public  functionary  (as  the  Reeve 
was),  but  the  bailiff  of  the  lord.  This  tribunal  still  exists 
under  the  style  of  the  court  baron,  and  is  incident  to  every 
manor  in  the  kingdom.  The  judges  are  the  freeholders 
who  owe  suit  and  service  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  if 
there  are  not  at  least  two  such  freeholders  in  the  manor,  the 
court  is  lost.  This  was  formerly  the  proper  court  in  which 
to  commence  real  actions  to  try  the  title  to  lands  within  the 
manor.  The  lord's  tribunal  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  he 
had  the  same  powers  that  the  sheriff  exercised  in  his  turn, 
was  called  the  Leet. 

The  same  powers  which  were  exercised  over  a  particular 
manor  by  the  court  baron  and  court  leet,  were  also  exercised 
over  particular  hundreds  by  the  hundred  court  and  the 
leet  of  the  hundred.  But  the  number  of  these  courts  was 
much  diminished  by  stat  14  Edward  III.,  by  which  all 
hundreds,  except  such  as  were  of  estate  in  fee,  were  re- 
joined (as  to  the  bailiwick  of  the  same)  to  the  counties  at 

^*"'g®' 

Besides  these  courts  of  inferior  iurisdiction,  there  was 

also  a  supreme  tribunal,  in  which  the  king  presided.  In 
the  Saxon  age,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  legislative,  the 
administrative,  and  the  judicial  ftinctions  of  the  govern- 
ment had  not  been  separated ;  and  the  Wittena-gemotc,  or 
meeting  of  the  wise,  was  consulted  by  the  monarch  in  all 
these  departments  indiscriminately.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
king  had  the  same  jurisdiction  over  his  thanes  that  they 
had  over  their  own  vassals.     He  punished  all  enormous 
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crimes  committed  against  the  king's  peaee.  Hift-court  was 
likewise  open  to  all  those  to  whom  justice  had  heen  reiiised 
m  the  inferior  tribunals ;  and  he  had  the  power  of  punish- 
ing the  judges  if  thev  pronounced  an  iniquitous  sentence. 
It  also  seems  probable  that  the  king's  court  was  a  coiut  of 
appeal,  in  which  the  judgments  of  all  other  tribunals,  if 
erroneous,  might  be  reversed. 

The  Norman  Conquest  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
any  immediate  change  in  the  constitution  of  this  na- 
tional assembly,  which  thenceforth  became  more  known 
as  the  Great  Council.  Its  members  exercised  the  same 
varied  functions  as  under  the  Saxons ;  but  when  they  sat 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  they  had  the  assistance  of  the 
great  officers  of  state  and  certain  persons  learned  in  the 
law,  8t}'led  Justiciars,  or  Justices.  William  the  Conqueror 
also  created  an  officer  to  preside  over  judicial  business, 
under  the  title  of  Chief  Justiciar.  The  functions  of  this 
tribunal  thus  became  gradually  separated  from  the  general 
business  of  the  grand  council ;  ana  from  being  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  king's  palace,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  style 
of  Aula  Regis.  A  great  distinction  was  drawn  between 
this  and  all  the  courts  of  Saxon  origin,  from  the  mode  of 
authenticating  its  proceedings.  There  were  at  this  time 
no  written  memorials  of  legal  proceedings,  and  indeed  of 
few  other  public  acts ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  esta- 
blish any  judgment  or  statute  which  had  been  made  by 
the  king  assisted  by  his  council,  it  was  usual  to  call 
the  testimony  of  some  of  tlie  nobles  who  were  present,  to 
bear  record  of  the  fact.  In  progress  of  time,  all  such  pro- 
ceedinc;s  were  written  do^vn  at  the  time  on  parchment, 
the  nobles  present  signing  their  names  ns  witnesses,  and 
so  bearing  record  of  the  truth  of  what  was  there  alleged. 
The  writing  itself  was  called  a  record ;  and  it  was  held  to 
be  evidence  so  conclusive,  that  when  produced,  nothing 
was  allowed  to  be  alleged  in  derogation  of  it.  The  entry  of 
proceedings  on  record  was  adopted  in  the  judicial,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  departments  of  the  great  council,  and  hence 
the  Aula  Regis  became  distinguished  as  a  court  of  record. 
The  power  and  importance  of  the  Aula  Regis  rapidly  in- 
creased. It  not  oiUy  maintained  the  former  powers  of  the 
council  in  punishii^  offences  against  the  public,  in  con- 
trolling the  proceedings  of  inferior  courts,  and  in  deciding 
on  questions  relating  to  the  revenue  of  the  king,  but  it  en- 
grossed also  a  great  portion  of  the  '  common  pleas,'  or 
causes  between  party  and  party.  And  though  we  may 
suppose  that  it  was  only  the  more  important  causes  that 
were  taken  into  the  Aula  Regis,  yet  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts 
was  confined  to  4U«.,  all  actions  above  that  amount  were 
brought  into  the  king's  courts 

The  Aula  Regis  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to  have 
been  distinguished  as  exercising  three  several  capacities, 
according  to  the  different  natures  of  the  causes  that  were 
brought  before  it.  which  arc  treated  of  in  our  earlier  legal 
writers  as  pleas  of  the  king,  common  pleas,  and  pleas  of 
the  exchequer.  The  bond  of  connexion  between  these 
sc'veral  junsdictions  was  the  chief  justiciar,  who  presided 
over  all  of  them.  But  in  the  reign  of  Ed'^ard  III.,  this 
oHicc  was  abolished,  and  thus  were  finally  destroyed  the 
unity  of  the  Aula  Regis  and  its  connexion  with  the  grand 
ci  uiK  il,  which  became  henceforth  essentially  a  legislative 
b<Kly :  and  though  it  still  retains  traces  of  its  original  Amc- 
tiuiis  in  its  title  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  yet  it 
has  ever  since  ceased  to  exercise  any  judicial  powers,  ex- 
4H*pt  in  ra.<cs  of  impeachment,  or  as  a  court  of  ultimate  ap- 
]i>al.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Aula  Regis,  the  three 
('  >urt.s  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
Kxclii'quer,  had  each  of  them  a  perfectly  distinct  and  sepa- 
nite  exiNtonce.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  the  con- 
trol (if  all  inferior  tribunals  and  the  cognizance  of  all  tres- 
pass l->  aL'ainst  the  king's  peace ;  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
had  cttgnizance  of  all  cases  relating  to  the  revenue ;  and  the 
Gmrt  lit  Common  Pleas  was  the  only  tribunal  for  causes  of 
a  purely  civil  nature  between  private  persons.  The  Courts 
of  Knit's  Bench  and  Exchequer  still  retain  each  of  them 
its  peculiar  jurisdiction;  and  the  Common  Pleas  is  still 
the  only  court  in  Westminster  in  which  a  real  action  can 
be  trii'ci ;  but  the  great  mass  of  causes  between  party  and 
jwriy  may  n<jw  be  brought  indiscriminately  in  any  of  the 
thrif  «»mir!s.  The  mo<ie  in  wlmh  the  King's  Bench  and 
'  et|uer  onsr-rmlly  contrived  by  fictitious  proceedings 
riue  to  themsoUes  a  share  in  the  peculiar  juri^ 
the  Common  Pleas  will  be  found  in  the  acoouiita 
1060  courts. 


There  was  Hkewue  ftnother  oourt»  of  a  nore  United  cha 
racter,  which  though  held  in  the  Ajula  Reels  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  under  ih»  control  of  the  chief  ju&ticiar, 
viz.,  the  Court  of  the  Marshalsea,  which  had  jurisdiction 
where  one  of  the  parties  at  least  was  of  the  kings  household . 
Charles  I.  createa  by  letters  patent  a  new  court,  styled  the 
Court  of  the  Palace, , with  jurisdiction  over  all  personal  ac 
tions  arising  within  the  verge  of  the  palace,  that  is,  wiihiu 
twelve  miles  of  Whitehall.  These  courts  are  now  held  toge 
ther  every  Friday.  The  Court  of  Marshalsea  i^,  in  ftict,  dis- 
used, but  the  Pfldace  Court  is  in  active  operation. 

The  Saxon  kings  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  pro 
grosses  through  Uieir  dominions  lor  the  purpose  of  admi 
nistering  justice.    This  practice  was  not  mntinued  by  VVil 
liamthe  (Sonqueror ;  but  he  annually  summoned  his  great 
council  to  sit  at  the  three  feasts  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  Christmas,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
Winchester,  Westminster,  and  Gloucester     But  when  tlu? 
great  mass  of  the  legal  business  of  the  country  was  brought 
into  the  king's  courts  at  Westminster  it  became  necefc.!»ury 
to  take  some  more  efficient  measures  for  the  trial  of  cau^c^ 
in  the  country. 

The  first  expedient  *  adopted  was  to  appoint  itinerant 
judges,  justices  in  Evre,  who  travelled  through  the  king- 
dom, holding  plea  oi  all  causes  civil  or  criminal,  and  ui 
I  most  respects  discharging  the  office  of  the  superior  court>. 
!  These  itinera  or  Eyres  usually  took  place  after  an  internal 
of  seven  years. 

About  the  end  of  tiie  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  system 
was  wholly  discontinued,  except  as  to  pleas  of  the  king*:* 
forests,  the  functions  of  the  justices  in  Eyre  being  super- 
seded bv  the  justices  of  Nisi  Prius.  This  system  was  fir^t 
established  by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  which,  in  order  tu 
prevent  the  expense  of  bringing  up  the  juries  to  the  king's 
courts  at  Westminster,  provided  that  certain  judges  of  tho»e 
courts  should  be  appointed  to  make  circuits  twice  a  year  fur 
the  trial  of  issues,  upon  which  judgment  was  to  be  gi\en 
in  the  court  above.  This  system  is  still  in  operation.  The 
justices  appointed  by  the  commission  of  Nisi  Priua  aUo 
receive  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  of  gaol  deli- 
very, to  authorise  them  to  try  criminals ;  aad  a  commi!»&ion 
of  assize,  under  which  they  used  to  try  a  peculiar  species  of 
action  called  assizes.  These  actions  have  lone  been  obso- 
lete ;  but  the  name  of  assizes  is  still  given  to  the  aittingsi  of 
theiustices  on  circuit  under  their  several  commissiona. 

Under  the  Nomum  kings  the  fines,  amerciaments,  and 
forfeitures  in  the  king's  courts  constituted  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  revenue,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
was  held  to  be  an  important  branch  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. But,  like  other  branches  of  the  prerogative,  we  some- 
times find  it  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  either  by  grant  fiv>ni 
the  crown,  or  by  prescription,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  supposes  a  grant,  though  such  supposition  is  oAen  ut 
variance  with  probability;  within  the  counties  Palatine 
and  other  royal  fraiM^hisea,  the  earis  or  lords  had  regal  ju- 
risdiction, saving  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  king.  They 
had  the  same  hght  as  the  king  to  pardon  oflfences;  they 
appointed  judges  of  eyre,  assize,  and  gaol  delivery,  aiidjn^ 
tices  of  the  peace ;  all  legal  proceedings  were  made  in  their 
name,  and  ofienoes  were  saia  to  be  committod  against  thesr 
peace,  as  in  other  places  against  the  peace  of  the  kin^. 
These  royal  prerogatives  were,  for  the  most  part,  re-annexed 
to  the  crown  by  stat.  27  Hen.  VIII.;  but  the  form  of  the 
judicial  establishment  still  remained.  The  County  Pala- 
tine of  Pembroke  was  abolished  by  the  same  statute,  and 
the  Coiuity  Palatine  of  Hallamshire  shared  the  same  fate  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Counties  Palatine  of  Cbcstrr 
and  Lancaster  are  still  in  existence^  but  have  long  ceased 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  subjects :  they  are  now  vested  io  the 
king.  The  palatinate  jurisdiction  of  Durham  continued  iu 
our  own  day  to  be  posseted  by  the  Uahop,  but  |)iia  also  ba» 
been,  by  statute  of  the  year  1636,  vested  as  a  aepamt^ 
firanciiise  in  the  king;  aac  by  another  statute  of  the  ^ame 
year  the  secular  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  ]^y  has  been 
abolished. 

But  besides  these  palatinate  juiisdictioni,  cteatcd  to 
increase  the  power  and  gratify  the  poride  of  the  boUes  oq 
,  whom  they  were  conferred,  the  croim  has  also  from  thne 
to  time  erected  conits,  with  a  jurisdiction  limited  in  poinl 
of  territory,  aad  always  under  the  conUol  of  the  kmg*s 
superior  courts.  If,  in  the  Saxon  times,  the  boioiighs  had 
courts  similar  to  thoae  of  the  Hundreds,  these  ai«  now  no 
tiacet  to  be  JbaDddT  their  •ritfnoa;  bat  hgpawr  IJMMt  may 
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he,  it  IS  certain  that  wben  commerce  increased,  it  was  found 
of  the  utmost  hnportance  to  the  traroughs  to  be  relieved  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  some  court  of  justice  to  apply  to.  less  distant,  dilatory, 
and  expensive,  than  the  king's  courts  at  Westminster. 
And  accordmgTy  there  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been 
granted  to  almost  every  borough  of  any  importance,  the 
power  of  exercising  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within 
certain  prescribed  limits.  These  courts  were  in  all  cases 
courts  of  record,  but  in  other  respects  were  not  modelled  on 
any  uniform  system.  There  was  the  greatest  possible  va- 
r'lety  in  their  constitution  and  the  extent  of  their  powers. 
But  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  all  of  them  was  founded  on 
the  common  law  and  the  practice  of  the  superior  courts, 
and  a  writ  of  error  lay  into  the  King's  Bench,  except  from 
the  courts  of  London  and  the  Cinque  Ports.  By  fkr  the 
greater  number  of  these  courts  have  fallen  into  disuse.  One 
of  the  causes  of  their  inefficiency,  viz.,  the  want  of  com- 
petent fudges  and  juries,  has  been  partially  removed  by  the 
Municipal  Cornoration  Act,  and  a  greater  uniformity  has 
been  introducea  by  giving  to  all  of  them  jurisdiction  as  far 
as  20/.  But  in  order  to  bring  these  courts  into  active  ope- 
ration, it  still  remains  fbr  the  legislature  to  provide  some 
more  simple  machinery  for  carrying  on  their  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings ;  to  five  them  better  means  of  executing  process, 
and  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses ;  to  secure 
the  efficiency  and  responsibility  of  the  inferior  ministers, 
and  to  restrict  the^wer  of  removing  trifling  suits  into  the 
superior  courts.  The  general  incompetency  of  inferior 
courts  in  carrying  on  the  ordinary  proceedings  in  a  cause 
IS  attested  by  a  plan  which  has  lately  been  introduced  by 
the  legislature.  Any  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  is  au- 
thorized, when  a  cause  commenced  there  has  been  carried 
through  all  its  nreliminanr  stages,  to  send  it  by  writ  of  trial, 
to  be  tried  berore  an  inferior  judge,  and,  after  trial,  the 
cause  is  returned,  and  judgment  given  in  the  superior  court 
If  the  borourh  courts  shoidd  ever  be  brought  into  a  state 
of  activity,  the  system  of  writs  of  trial,  which  is  merely  a 
substitute  fbr  lociil  tribunals,  would  probably  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Whenever  that  time  shall  arrive  it  will  be  a  cunous  thing 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  administration  of  justice,  whic^ 
nnder  the  Saxons,  essentially  local,  rising  from  the  smaller 
iurisdiction  gradually  to  the  higher,  became,  under  the 
Korman  dynasty,  centered  in  one  point,  the  monarch  being 
the  fbuntain  of  justice.  This  s^tem  of  centralization, 
connected  as  it  was  with  the  principles  of  feudalism,  which 
so  long  prevailed  in  this  island  with  peculiar  force,  was  ela- 
borated, in  the  course  of  centuries,  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection ;  it  absorbed  the  remains  of  the  antient  local  juris- 
dictions, and  stunted,  all  attempts  at  the  establishment  of 
new.  But  as  the  artificial  systems  and  fbudal  associations, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Normans,  gradually  wear 
away,  the  public  mind  is  prepared  to  revert  to  the  simpler 
and  more  popular  institutions  which  existed  ages  ago  among 
our  fbrefathers,  and  which  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  Grermanic  nations. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  courts  of  record  and 
coarts  not  of  record:  courts  of  record  are  the  king's  courts, 
and  have  power  to  fine  and  imprison,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  courts  not  of  record.  From  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
record  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  by  writ  of 
err6T  ;  in  courts  not  of  record  this  is  effected  by  a  writ  of 
false  judgment.  The  county  court,  court  baron,  and  hun- 
dred court,  are  courts  not  of  record.  The  other  courts  of 
common  law  whieh  we  have  mentioned  are  courts  of  re- 
cord. 

The  great  mass  of  the  litigation  of  the  kingdom  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  superior  courts  of  Westminster.  In 
each  of  these  courts  there  is  a  chief  justice,  and  several 
puisne  judges.  In  the  Exchequer  these  are  styled  the  chief 
baron  and  barons,  no  doubt  bearing  in  their  title  traces  of 
the  time  when  their  office  was  fillea  by  the  lords  of  parlia- 
ment Another  remnant  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
courts  appears  in  the  appellation  of  '  my  lord,'  which  is 
always  given  to  the  judges  in  their  offidai  character. 

The  number  of  puisne  judges  has  varied  at  different 
times.  Dnring  the  reigns  of  Uie  Stuarts  there  were  fie- 
f^uently  fbur,  hut  after  the  revolution  the  number  seems 
to  have  been  constantly  three,  in  each  court,  constituting, 
together  with  the  two  chief  justices  and  the  chief  boron, 
the  twelve  judges  of  England.  By  an  act  of  parliament  of 
the  year  ISSOr  a^  feurth  puisne  judge  was  added  to  each 


court  making  the  total  number  of  the  superior  judge's  of 
common  law  fifteen  instead  of  twelve.  But  the  five  judges 
never  sit  all  together,  the  full  court  consisting  as  formerly 
of  four  only. 

During  the  terms,  which  are  four  periods  in  the  year  of 
about  three  weeks  each,  the  three  courts  sit  at  Westminster 
for  the  determination  of  all  questions  of  law ;  and  twice  a 
year  fourteen  of  the  judges  make  their  circuits  through 
Epgland  and  Wales,  to  try,  with  the  assistance  of  juries, 
all  disputed  questions  of  fact  that  arise  in  the  country. 
Actions  brought  in  Middlesex  or  London  are  tried  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  sittings  which  are  held  on  certain  days 
in  and  immediately  after  every  term. 

From  each  of  the  three  courts  there  lies  an  appeal  by 
writ  of  error  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber.  This 
is  not  a  permanent  court,  consisting  always  of  the  same 
members ;  but  from  whichever  of  the  three  courts  the  ap- 
peal is  mside,  it  is  brought  before  the  judges  of  the  other 
two.  From  the  constitution  of  this  tribunal,  it  is  evident 
that  where  any  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  the  fifteen  judges,  it  is  incapable  of  effecting  one  of 
the  chief  purposes  of  a  court  of  appeal — that  of  producing 
uniformity  of  decision :  and,  accordingly,  a  further  appeal 
lies  by  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

For  the  histoiy  of  the  courts,  see  Reeve's  History  of  the 
English  Law ;  Maddox's  History  qf  the  Excheouer  ;  Pal- 
grave's  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth  ;  Allen's 
Inquiry  into  the  Prerogative. 

COUSERANS,  or  COUZERANS,  or  as  it  was  wTitten 
in  the  last  century,  CONSERANS,  a  district  of  the  former 
province  of  Gascogne  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  county  of  Foix,  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  district  of 
Comminges,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  pro\ince  of  Catalonia  in  Spaiif.  Couserans 
is  a  mountainous  district :  it  is  watered  by  the  Aubouigane, 
the  Lez,  the  Orle,  the  Bordes,  the  Riverol,  the  Balameig, 
the  Eschint  or  Eshint,  the  Aleth,  the  Ercd,  the  Courtignon, 
the  Arac,  and  the  Bau,  all  of  which  fidl  ultimately  into  the 
Salat,  which  carries  off  the  whole  drainage  of  the  district 
into  the  Garonne.  Couserans  is  now  included  in  the  de- 
partment of  Arridge.    [Arrie^ob.] 

This  district  derives  its  name  from  its  antient  inhabitants 
the  Consoranni,  or  Consuarani.  Both  these  names  are 
found  in  Pliny,  who'  appears  to  be  the  first  Roman  writer 
that  has  mentioned  them :  they  are  not  noticed  by  Ceesar. 
From  the  difference  of  the  names  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed the  existence  of  two  people,  but  M.  D'Anville,  with 
apparently  good  reason,  rejects  this  supposition.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether,  under  the  RomcLn  division  of  Gaul, 
they  were  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Novempopulana, 
or  that  of  Narbonensis  Prima :  perhaps  they  were  divided 
between  them.  Their  chief  town,  Austria,  or  Consoranni, 
has  assumed,  from  one  of  its  bishops,  its  modern  designa- 
tion of  St  Lizier.  Upon  the  down&l  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Couserans  came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visigoths  and  the  Francs.  In  the  feudal  times  it  ranked 
first  as  a  county,  afterwards  as  a  vice-county.  It  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  cession  of  Gascogne  to 
the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  The  bishopric  in 
which  this  district  was  comprehended  originated  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century :  the  bishop  was  a  suffra- 
gan of  the  archbishop  of  Auch.  St  Lizier,  from  whom  the 
episcopal  town  took  its  name,  was  elected  bishop  about  a.d. 
698,  and  died  a.i>.  742.  The  diocese  is  iftw  merged  in  that 
of  Pamiers,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne. 

The  town  of  St  Lizier  has  a  population  of  about  1 100^ 
according  to  the  last  edition  of  Malte  Brun.  The  bishop's 
palace  has  been  converted  into  a  dipot  de  mendicite,  or 
poor-house.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
mines  of  copper  and  lead,  and  beds  of  grey,  white,  and  black 
marble.  The  other  towns  are  St  Girons  (population  3634 
for  the  town,  4381  for  the  commune),  dastillon,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lez  and  Aubouigane;  and  Rimont,  near 
the  Bau:  with  the  bourgs  of  Seix  (pop.  1564  for  the  town, 
3822  for  the  whole  commune)  and  Massat  (pop.  1635  fi>r 
the  town,  and  9322  for  the  whole  commune).  (Malte 
Brun;  D'Anville;  Prudhome,  Dictionnaire  Universel  de 
la  France.) 

(X)UTANCES,  a  city  in  the  department  of  Manche  in 
France,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  jSoulle,  188  milea 
from  Paris  by  E>Teux,  Caen,  Bayeux,  and  St.  Lo :  in  49"  4' 
N.  lat,  and  1**  28^  W.  long,    p^is  city  owes  its  imme,  and 
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]m)bably  its  origin,  to  the  Romans:  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  countr}',  it  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Constantius 
Chlorus  (father  of  (Jonstantine  the  Great),  'who  called  it 
after  his  o\vii  name  Constantia,  or»  according  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  Castni  Constantia,  from  whence  by  corruption 
is  derived  the  modern  name  Coutances.  Before  the  division 
of  France  into  departments,  this  place  was  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Cotentin  [Cotkntin],  to  which  it  gave  name. 
There  are  no  Roman  antiquities  at  Coutancos,  except  an 
a(}ueduct,  said  to  be  of  Roman  orignial,  but  which  has  bc<in 
repaired  since  their  time.  The  cathedral  (Notre  Dame)  is 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  France ;  the  church 
of  St.  Pierre  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1832  was  8957.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  con- 
siderable trade  in  agricultural  produce  (especially  horses) ; 
and  manufacture  bed-ticking,  tape,  and  parchment. 

The  bishopric  of  Cbutances  originated  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  comprehends  the  department  of  Manche.  The 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 

Coutances  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  having  a 
population  (in  1832)  of  136,847.  It  has  a  tribunal  de  com- 
merce. 

COXJTHON.    [Committee  of  Pttblic  Safety^ 

COUTRAS,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  Girondc, 
at  the  contluenee  of  the  Dronne  and  the  Isle.  Here  the 
Huguenots,  under  Henri  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV. 
of  France,  defeated  the  army  of  the  French  King  Henri  III., 
under  the  duke  of  Joyeuse,  who  fell  in  the  action,  20th 
October,  1687. 

COUVIN.    [Namur.] 

COVE,  is  a  small  inlet  on  a  rocky  coast.  When  the  in- 
dentation is  wide  and  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  fifty 
tons  burden  and  upwards,  it  is  called  a  harbour;  but  when 
it  is  too  Xkvmyf  for  that  purpose,  and  can  only  be  entered 
by  small  craft,  it  is  called  a  cove. 

COVENANT  is  a  written  agreement,  by  deed  under 
seal,  between  two  or  more  persons,  whereby  some  act  is 
agreed  to  be  done ;  or,  upon  the  happening  of  some  event, 
some  charge  or  liability  is  agreea  to  be  borne  by  some 
party  thereto.  The  person  entering  into  the  agreement, 
and  subjecting  himself  to  the  penalty  of  its  breach,  is  called 
the  covenantor,  and  the  person  with  whom  it  is  made,  the 
covenantee.  The  portion  of  the  agreement  which  expresses 
the  character  of  the  liability  of  the  covenantor  is  called  the 
lien. 

Covenants  take  many  varieties  of  forms,  and  are  variously 
stated.  They  usually  arise  from  the  express  words  of  the 
parties,  but  any  wordis  denoting  the  intention  are  sufiicient ; 
as,  '  I  agree,* '  I  am  content.*  They  are  sometimes  inferred, 
by  law,  from  the  relation  of  the  parties  or  from  the  nature 
of  their  contract.  Thus  a  demise  ibr  a  term  of  years,  will 
sustain,  upon  an  implied  covenant,  an  action  for  quiet  en- 
•oyment. 

The  lien  of  covenants  usually  contains  introductory 
words,  declaring  the  extent  of  the  covenant.  If  there 
are  several  covenantors,  it  usually  declares  the  covenant 
to  be  several,  or  joint,  or  joint  and  several.  In  case  the 
covenant  is  several,  each  of  the  covenantors  covenants  for 
himself  alone,  and  may  be  sued  alone ;  if  joint,  each  of  the 
covenantors  covenants  for  himself  as  well  as  for  each  other, 
and  all  must  be  sued  together;  if  joint  and  several,  each 

Earty  covenants  for  himself,  and  as  a  surety  for  those  with 
im,  and  an  action,  in  this  case,  may  be  brought  against 
one -of  the  co venditors  only,  or,  against  all.  The  courts 
however,  even  in  these  cases,  regard  the  interests  of  the 
parties ;  and  if  the  interest,  or  cause  of  action,  is  joint,  the 
action  must  be  brought  against  all  the  covenantors,  though 
the  terms  of  their  covenant  may  be  joint  and  several;  and  if 
the  interest,  or  cause  of  action,  is  several,  theugh  the  covenant 
is  jomt,  the  parties  must  he  severally  sued.  The  roason  is, 
that  difficulty  would  arise  if  judgment  in  distinct  actions 
should  be  asked  for  one  and  the  same  cause  against  several 
persons,  or  against  persons  whom  there  is  no  cause  of  action 
to  affect.  The  mere  terms  of  a  covenant  arc  not  therefore 
a  sufficient  guide  to  determine  the  propriety  of  joimng 
parties  in  an  action  upon  it. 

Covenants  are  divided  into  real  and  personal,  though,  as 
now  used,  they  are  as  to  remedy,  chiefly  pci-sonal. 

The  former  affect  realty,  and  may  bind  the  roal  estate  of 
the  covenantor  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  and  of  bis  assigns. 
Personal  covenants  bind  only  the  covenantor,  or  his  executors 
and  admin istratofs,  that  is,  his  personal  estate  in  their 
*-—-•«.     The  objects  of  real  covenants  are  generally  to 


afford  some  specific  advantaffe  or  protection  to  those  into 
whose  hands  the  realty  to  which  they  relate  shall  pass :  ot^ 
to  secure  the  performance  of  some  specific  duty  by  those 
who  may  possess  the  realty  to  which  they  relate. 

In  the  construction  of  all  covenants  the  intention  of  the 
parties  is  regarded.  The  general  rules  usually  laid  down 
ibr  this  purpose  depend  upon  the  presumed  intention  of  the 
parties ;  and  for  this  reason,  a  statute  declaring  the  effect 
of  certain  covenants,  and  enabling  them  to  be  stated  in  a 
few  words,  has  long  been  desired,  in  order  to  shorten  tlie 
length  of  conveyance  and  to  avoid  litigation.  By  such  a 
measure  the  express  intention  of  the  parties  would  alwa}s 
appear  in  deeds,  by  their  adoption  of  the  abbreviated  lan- 

Cage  of  the  law,  or  by  their  restraining  its  general  effect, 
deed,  in  the  statutes  relating  to  the  registry  of  deeds  m 
Yorkshire,  it  is  declared  that  the  words  *  grant,  bargain, 
and  sell*  are  to  operate  as  covenants  for  title,  for  farther 
assurance,  and  for  quiet  enjoyment 

The  intention  of  the  parties,  however,  is  not  always  Mif- 
ficient,  in  the  case  of  raal  covenants,  to  secure  tlieir  object. 
It  is  frequently  desirable,  when  the  possession  of  land  i^ 
parted  with,  that,  the  purchaser  and  his  assignees  should 
always  be  able  to  resort  to  the  vendor  or  to  bis  hcini  for  pro- 
tection, or  that  the  purchaser  and  his  assignees  should  per- 
form certain  duties,  and  that  the  covenants  for  these  pur- 
poses should  always  be  connected  with  the  party  enjoying 
the  land,  or,  in  other  words,  that  such  covenants  shall  *  run 
with  the  land.*  In  order  that  this  shall  occur,  the.  mcic 
intention  of  the  partici«,  however  definitely  expressed,  a 
insufilcient ;  there  must  also  be  privity  of  estate.  When 
land  mortgaged  in  fee  was  demised  by  the  mortgagor,  a 
covenant  entered  into  with  him  was  merely  pensonal ;  for 
though  in  equity  the  owner  of  the  estate,  at  law  the  mort- 
gagor  is  a  mere  stranger  to  it :  there  was  no  privity  of  cs* 
tate  between  the  lessor  and  lessee.  (fFebb  v.  RtuteU^  3 
Term  Rep.,  402,  678;  1  Hen.  Blackstone,  562.)  The  us 
signee  also  must  come  in  of  the  same  estate  as  his  aasign(*r. 
or  the  covenant  will  also  be  merely  personal.  Thus,  a  co- 
venant to  pay  a  fee  farm  rent,  in  a  deed  enabling  the  pur- 
chaser to  appoint  his  estate  to  uses,  became  a  mere  personal 
covenant  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  appoint*  for  the 
appointment  did  not  convey  the  same  estate  that  the  pur- 
chaser had  acquired.  (Roach  v.  Wadham,  6  East  2»U.: 
[Uses.]  The  Real  Property  Commissionen  have  stated 
three  rules  respecting  covenants  running  with  the  land. 

1.  A  covenant  to  run  with  the  land  so  as  to  bind  the  a»^ 
signee,  or  to  give  to  him  the  benefit  of  it  without  his  boinc 
named,  must  relate  directly  to  the  land,  or  to  a  thing  par- 
cel of  the  demise :  such  is  a  covenant  to  pay  rent,  to  ktvp 
buildings  in  repair,  or  to  observe  particular  modes  of  cnJu- 
vat  ion.  2.  When  it  respects  a  thmg  not  in  existence,  but 
which,  when  it  comes  mto  existence,  will  be  annexed  to 
the  land,  the  covenant  will  bind  the  assigns  by  naming 
them,  but  will  not  bind  them  unless  named:  such  i«  u 
covenant  to  erect  buildings,  or  to  plaut  trees.  3.  AVhcn 
it  respects  a  thing  not  annexed,  nor  to  be  annexed,  to  the 
land,  or  a  thing  merely  collateral,  or  in  its  nature  noerely 
personal,  the  covenant  will  not  run,  that  is,  it  will  nJt 
bind  the  assignee,  nor  pass  to  him,  even  though  named : 
such  as  a  covenant  to  naul  coals  to  the  lessor's  house,  t<> 
grind  corn  at  his  mill,  or  to  buy  or  sell  stock  in  a  certain 
manner.  These  rules,  however,  though  originallT  laid 
down  with  reference  to  leases,  have  been  treated  as  appl)  - 
ing  to  cases  not  involving  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  They  involve  many  subtle  distinctions,  and  it  ha*^ 
been  proposed  that  all  covenants,  of  whatever  nature  or  fitr 
whatever  purpose,  should,  unless  a  contrary  intent iim  i& 
expressed,  or  may  be  inferred  from  the  instrument,  bind 
the  assigiiee  of  terms. 

The  Law  Commissioners  aUo  divide  covenants  where  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  lessee  and  reversioner, 
docs  not  exist,  into  three  classes.  1.  Covenants  made  u*9th 
the  owner  of  the  land  to  which  they  relate;  as  covenanu 
for  title,  to  indemnify  from  existing  charges,  for  farther 
assurance,  &c.,. which  supply  the  old  remedy  of  warrant), 
with  the  difference,  that  pecuniary  damages,  instead  of  x\w 
recompense  of  land,  are  obtained  under  them.  2.  CoTcnan*« 
made  by  the  owner  of  the -land  to  wliich  they  relate;  ds  to 
build  on  certain  land,  to  keep  up  a  road,  to  keep  a  space  vt 
ground  open.  3.  Covenants  relating  to  the  production  «'f 
writings  and  title-deeds;  as  in  cases  where  an  estate  i%  di- 
vided into  fractions  and  sold  to  different  persons^  one  of  thr 
purchasers,  usually  the  purchaser  of  tne  moel  valuable 
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share,  holding  the  deeds  and  wiitings.  It  has  heen  oan- 
tended  that  a  covenant  hy  the  owner  of  land  respecting 
the  land  sliould  always  run  with  the  land ;  hut  this  doc- 
trine has  not  been  established,  and  if  sanctioned,  might 
give  an  injurious  control  over  property  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

At  oommon  law,  none  but  parties  or  privies,  bv  contract 
or  estate,  could  take  advantage  of  covenants,  or  be  bound 
by  them.    Upon  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  great  evils 
were  found  to.  follow  from  this  state  of  the  law,  the  lands 
then  seized  by  the  crown,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
patentees  or  grantees  of  the  crown,  being  leased  under 
covenants,  which  ceased  to  be  binding  by  the  absence  of 
any  privity  between  the  lessees  of  the  church  lands  and 
the  new  owners  of  such  lands.    To  correct  these  evils  the 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c  34,  was  passed,  which  gave  to  the  grantees 
of  reversions  generally,  and  to  the  grantees  and  patentees  of 
the  crown  the  same  advantages  and  remedies  as  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  original  lessors  or  grantors  of  the  land.    The 
statute  placed  the  parties  to  whom  it  applied  in  the  position 
of  those  who  weie  privy  to  the  original  contract    To  cove- 
nants^ however,  merely  collateral,  the  statute  does  not  ap- 
ply ;  that  is,  if  the  covenant  is  beneficial  to  the  lessor,  with- 
out regard  to  his  continuing  the  owner  of  the  estate,  it  is 
8  collateral  covenant,  upon  which  the  assignee  of  the  rever- 
sion cannot  sue.    The  assignee  of  the  reversion,  however, 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  covenants  entered  into  by  a 
lessee  with  the  lessor,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  provided  such 
assignee  be  the  owner  of  the  reversion  immediately  expect- 
ant on  the  term,  and  provided  the  estate  he  has  be  the 
same  estate  which,  or  a  portion  of  which,  the  lessor  had  at 
the  time  of  granting  the  lease.    If  there  be  a  title  para- 
mount by  escheat  or  otherwise,  the  covenant  is  at  an  end, 
if  such  title  defeats  the  lessor's  estate. 

It  was  a  common  practice,  in  order  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  a  covenant,  to  take  a  bond  as  an  additional 
security.'  It  enabled  the  obligee  to  elect  between  an  action 
of  debt  for  the  penalty  of  the  bond,  or  to  proceed  upon  the 
covenant.  The  reason  of  the  practice  was,  that  at  common 
law  a  devisee  of  the  real  estate  of  the  covenantor  was  not 
liable  to  an  action  for  a  breach  of  covenant,  though  by  the 
statute  of  fraudulent  devises  (3  W.  and  M.c.  14),  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  for  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  bond. 
This  is  now  remedied  by  the  1  W.  IV.  c.  47,  which  extends 
the  provisions  of  the  3  W.  and  M.  to  the  case  of  a  cove- 
nant. 

By  the  3  and  4  W.  IV.  c.  42,  actions  on  covenants  must 
be  brought  within  twenty  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
has  arisen. 

Covenants  may  be  discharged  by  a  release,  by  tlieir  per- 
formance, by  the  destruction  of  the  seal,  or  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  interest  upon  which  the  covenant  depends.  They 
may  bo  void  at  the  time  of  their  creation  upon  account  of 
the  personal  incapacity  of  one  of  the  parties  to  contract,  as 
being  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic,  or  upon  account  of  their  object 
being  illegal,  as  relating  to  bribery,  gaming,  illegal  insu- 
rances, lotteries,  sales  of  offices,  simony,  smuggling,  stock- 
jobbing, usur}',  or  to  wagers.     They  wiU  also  be  void  if 
op|)06M  Co  public  policy,  as  not  to  trade  generally,  though  a 
covenant  not  to  trade  in  a  particular  place,  or  with  a  par- 
ticular pei'son,  would  be  valid. 
COVENANT  and  COVENANTERS.  [Cambronians.] 
COVENTRY,  a  city  locally  situated  in  the  hundred  of 
Kuightlow,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  of  which  however 
it  forms  no  constituent  portion  ;  having  been  made,  with 
several  adjacent  villages,  a  separate  county,  by  an  act 
of  Henry  Vl.  in  1451,  and  entitled  the  Countv  of  the 
Ci(y  of  Coventry.    The  city,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  is 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  stands  on  a 
small  elevation  which  slopes  gradually  towards  the  east  and 
west.    The  situation  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, on  a  le\'el  tract,  which,  near  Coventry,  is  about  300 
feet  above  tlie  sea  level;  91  miles  N.N.W.  from  London, 
and  10  N.N.E.  from  Warwick.    It  is  a  pl^ce  of  great  an- 
tiquity, but  its  origin  appears  to  be  only  obscurelv  known. 
By  some  writers  it  is  asserted  and  by  others  denied  that  the 
name  is  derived  (as  Covent  Garden  from  Convent  Garden) 
from  a  spacious  convent  which  was  founded,  says  Leland,  by 
king  Canute,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  traitor  Edric  in  1016. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  in  1044,  earl  Leofric,  a  powerful  lord 
of  the  large  territory  of  Mercia,  with  his  wife,  the  lady 
Godi\ii,  founded  at  Coventry  a  magnificent  Benedictine 


monastery,  and  appropriated  to  it  half  the  town  and  twenty 
four  lordships,  besides  enriching  it  with  a  profusion  of  rich 
presents.  The  capacious  cellar  of  the  monks  still  exists, 
measuring  75  yards  in  length  by  5  in  breadth.  From  the 
date  of  this  religious  establishment  the  prosperity  of  the 
place  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise.  After  tne  Conquest 
the  lordship  of  Coventry  came  to  the  earls  of  Chester. 
Leland,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII^  says  that  the 
city  was  begun  to  be  walled  in  in  the  time  of  Edward  II., 
and  that  it  had  sL\  gates,  many  fair  towers,  and  streets  well 
huilt  with  timber.  Other  writers  speak  of  thirty- two  towers 
and  twelve  gates.  The  walls  were  demolished  by  Charles  U. 
in  consequence  of  the  active  part  taken  by  the  citizens  in 
favour  of  the  parliamentary  army.  During  the  monastic 
ages  Coventry  had  a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral,  similar 
to  that  at  Lichfield.  At  the  Reformation  it  was  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  order  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  only  a  frag-* 
ment  or  two  now  remain.  There  are  three  antient  churches, 
of  which  St.  Michael's  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  for 
architectural  beauty  and  ornament.  It  was  originally  built 
in  1133,  in  the  reign  of  Henr^  I.,  and  was  given  to  the 
monks  of  Coventry  by  Ranulph  earl  of  Chester,  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  said  to  have 
considered  this  church  a  masterpiece  of  the  lighter  Grothic 
style.  The  spire  rises  finely  tapering  out  of  an  octagonal 
prism  upon  the  tower,  and  its  summit  is  303  feet  firom  the 
ground.  The  interior  is  lofty  and  finely  ornamented  with 
rows  of  clustered  pillars  and  arches,  with  a  roof  of  curiously 
carved  oak  and  numerous  windows  of  antient  coloured 
glass.  (Description  of  St.  Michaefs  Churchy  by  William 
Reader,  Coventry.)  Trinity  church  is  a  Grothic  edifice, 
but  heavier  and  less  elegant  than  St.  Michael's.  The 
height  of  its  spire  is  237  feet.  St.  John's  is  a  plain  cruci- 
form structure,  founded  in  the  reign  of  fidward  HI.  A 
handsome  new  church  has  been  built  under  the  parliamen- 
tary commission.  One  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting 
vestiges  of  the  ornamental  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  Coventry,  and  perhaps  in  England,  is  a  capacious 
building  called  St.  Mary's  Hall,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  The  principal  room  is  63  feet  by  30,  and  34 
feet  in  height.  Its  grotesquely  carved  roof  of  oak,  the 
gallery  for  minstrels,  the  armoury,  the  chair  of  state,  and 
especially  the  great  painted  window  facing  the  street,  are 
aamirably  suited  to  furnish  a  vivid  idea  of  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  Coventry  was  the  favourite  resort  of* 
princes.  A  tapestry  made  in  1450,  measuring  30  feet  by  10, 
and  containing  80  figures,  is  a  curious  and  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  dmwing,  dyeing,  and  embroidery  of  that  period. 
This  hall  is  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and  is  used  as  a 
council  chamber,  and  for  civic  festivities.  (Guide  to  Si. 
Marifu  Hallf  by  William  Reader,  Coventry.)  In  the  market- 
place a  richly  ornamented  Gothic  cross,  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country,  was  erected  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  taken  down  in  1 771  to  gratify  the  bad  taste  of  the 
inliabitants.  It  was  hexagonal,  57  feet  high,  with  eighteen 
niches  of  saints  and  kings.  (Gou^h's  Brit,  Topog.^  vol.  ii., 
p.  303.)  The  hospital  in  Gray  Fnars'  Lane  is  very  antient, 
and  richly  ornamented  with  carved  oak.  The  building 
called  the  Mayor's  Parlour  is  of  the  sixteenth  century :  it  is 
used  for  judiml  purposes. 

Coventry  has  been  the  seat  of  two  ]Murliaments ;  one 
held  by  Henry  IV.  in  1404,  called  Parliamentum  Indoc- 
turn,  from  being  composed  of  laymen  inimical  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  clergy,  or,  as  some  writers  siw,  from  the  faj^t  of 
lawyers  beiujg^  excluded.  The  other  by  Henry  VI.  in  1459, 
called  Parliamentum  Diabolicum^  from  the  numerous  at- 
tainders it  issued  against  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  ad- 
herents. 

Froissart  and  Holinshed  give  a  mphic  account  of  the 
combat  at  Coventry  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Duke 
of  Herefoi-d,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  See  also  Shakspeare's 
Richard  IL 

Coventry  has  been  always  renowned  for  its  exhibition  of 
pageants  and  processions ;  and  in  the  monastic  ages  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  magnificent  and  costly  performance  of 
the  religious  dramas  called  Mysteries.  Accounts  are 
extant  of  theso  solemn  shows  as  early  as  1416.  They  were 
performed  on  moveable  street-stages  chiefly  bv  the  Gray 
Friars,  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  subjects  were 
the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  Doomsday,  &&,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  exliibitions  was  such  that  the  kine  and  the  royal 
family,  with  the  highest  dignitaries  of  tne  church,  were 
usually  present  as  spectators.    (See  A  DisaertoHon  on  th§ 
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PtiM^nnt»  nr  DramftUe  Myatm^^M  atdmtUy  peff^rrmed  a$ 
( Wmlry,  and  othir  Muniriptd  Kni^UtinnvmtM,  by  Th^mnt 
NItiirp,  Ho.,  |M'2.V)  Th^plat^i  in  tbm  work  are  ifXUetnely 
IntorimfiiiK.  «n*I  th«  hmn  %f  Talo^iU  m  inAwMiittx  the 
Mrmil  |inii<rofMi  *if  mir\tn\y  •me«  tb«  time  when  king*  and  pre- 
liihH  wl(fiii»M<(l  with  gf»tifl/»t»cm  »n/J  ap^laot*  what  would 
now  Piliork  th<»  f«(}1inK«  and  h^  rrnid^mned  by  the  judg- 
fiKMit  of  Iha  hiimhUwt  m#fT*ih^  «f  »r><wrtn    The  tA\<jm\f\% 


lewioQi  are  held,  of  wUefa  the  reeorder  is  lole  jndgo,  be- 
iiAtu  whieb  there  are  various  other  ootxrti. 

Besides  the  fatronage  of  many  important  appotntmcnts, 
the  eorporation  had  fbrmerly  the  distribution  of  charitable 
ftiodi  amounting  to  7300/.  per  annum.  The  following  are 
the  principal  institutions  of  this  kind,  which  in  Coventry  are 
very  numermia.  Sir  Thonaa  White's  charity,  founded  in  the 
reti»ii  of  Henrr  VIIL,  produces  annually  between  2000/.  arid 


ilmnH  frfim  u  hill  of  «rxp«fri«^  lOMirrted  in  tne  w^rk  jiut  men-  |  3o<>0/.    The  Bablake  Men's  Ho^pitai,  of  which  an  income 
tioniwl,  wUI  (riv^  an  i/l^ra  t4  tUm^  draimatM  p^rwmm: — ^Payd    of  abcmt  1500/.  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  poor  and 


fnr  'i  pouri/i  (tf  hnyrn  fm  the  d.TiU*s  l^^^^ad,  3«. :  mendinf^  a«red  men,  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Bond,  in  \5vCu 
iiN  h'Mie,  Hd,  BhifK  rHn\M  fr/f  nhirts  for  the  'lamned.  -U.  The  Bablake  Boys'  Hospital  has  an  income  of  about  940/., 
Ki<d  buckram  fiff  wm(^»  of  ans?vri4  frepr^^ent/^  tyy  naked  apprf^nated  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  youn;^ 
rliildrfii),  7#.  H»id  for  a  crrte  for  GfA^  mi  a  pa j re  flf  p lores,  and  poor  boys.  Besides  these,  there  are  twehe  other  run- 
'»iM,*  The  f<itlowin((  work  al^o  rrmtains  much  runous  in  for-  •  §Kit:rable  charities  and  aeveral  minor  oneis.  A  fiill  ac- 
miition:  *Thn  Pa^r^ant  of  the  f>/rnpany  f4  Siieremen  anl  eo«nt  of  the^e  chanties  is  given  in  the  'Reports  on  Chnri- 
Tiiylors  in  Ovcntr),  a<»  performed  by  th*flB  on  the  festival  .  tie^w* 

of  Corpus  ChriAti,  with  oth^r  Pageants  at  Coventry,  on  the  I  The  free  school  is  a  richly  endowed  institution  foundi^l 
vinit  of  Henry  VI.  and  h^  Queen  lo  1455;  of  Prnre  Ed-  i  by  Joim  Hales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIJL  Here  Sir 
ward  in  1474;  of  Prince  Arthur  in  149%,  &«.;  with  the  !  William  Dusdale  and  several  other  eminent  men  were 
Verges  recited  in  character  on  those  occasion*/  By  W.  .  educated.  The  in'^me  i<  about  900/.  per  annum;  and  tl.o 
Reader,  Cmentry.  Other  writers  give  descriptions  of  the  I  scbrjo*  has  two  ^Uowships  at  St.  John's  Coll., 0.x ford,  one 
costly  pageants  exhibited  to  Henrv-  IV.,  Henry  VH^  and  :  atCatherme  HalU  Cambridge,  and  six  exhibitions  at  either 
several  other  kincs.  C»ventry  was  the  fevounte  re*ideace  '  umrerHty.  It  appears  from  the  Charity  Commissioners* 
of  Edward  the  Blark  Pnnre'  Here  al«j  Queen  ELzaheth  Reports,  that  the  M-hooI  was  grossly  mismanaged  at  the 
delighted  to  see  'The  srame  of  H«jrk  Tuesday/  whi«*h  re^ce-  '  urae  of  the  inquny:  the  line  school-room  was  locked  up. 
sented  the  massacre  of  ihe  Dane*  by  the  En^l^-h  in  1»jo2,  *  and  thebo«»ksof  its  library,  which  had  not  been  usedtolitrlit 
and  it  was  for  her  especial  amoiernent  that,  m  vi'iitioQ  to  a  .  the  fire  with,  were  mi>sing  or  torn  and  covered  with  mould. 
ring  for  baiting  buIU,  an'^'h^r  was  p-it  do«n  f«>r  bddjrer-bait-  *  S«nce  that  tmie  a  new  head*master  has  been  appointed,  and 
ing,  her  fevounte  sp'jrt.  The  pecij'.ar  pre«i:Iert> -a  of  the  at  present  the  school  is  again  attended  by  a  number  of 
people  of  Coventry  for  gorgeous  pageantry  is  stili  -ijplayed  pupiisw  There  i»  a  large  Lancasterian  school,  Sunday 
in  the  celebrated  pmce^aonal  sh^^w'at  the  great  fta*  on  the  sciijols^  and  several  good  private  academies ;  with  places  of 
Friday  in  Trinity  week,  when  many  tb«:c5an«is  asMmble  to  w«»h:p  for  Cathohrs,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Indepen- 
see  the  representative  of  lady  G'i-iiva.  Tae  letr?ndary  orisrn  dents,  BapCjsts,  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  general 
of  thai  singular  exhibition  is  as  <k->t!ow%:  Eai^  Leefric  had  appearance  of  the  town  is  gloomy  and  crowded;  many  of 
subjected  the  cituens  of  Coventry  to  a  lery  ^pp«Ta««iTe  taxa-  tae  streets  being  narrow,  and  darkened  by  the  piojeetion  of 
tion,  and  lemaining  inflexibLe  against  the  ectreatics  of  h:*  the  upper  stories  of  houses  built  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
lady  for  the  people's  rehet  be  declared  thai  her  Te^'iie«r  *accid  teenih  centuncst.  The  city  retains  its  antient  limita ;  any 
be  granted  only  on  the  cc  nditwa  th  u  she  sii-^il'i  n«ie  per-  :  eolafgemeoi  of  which  is  prevented  by  the  snirounding  com- 
tectiv  naked  through  the  streets  ^  lae  city :  a  L2i=»  which  ;  inoii>»  called  the  Lammas  Lands,  on  which  the  firemen 
he  suppoc^ed  to  be  quite  'jusossib-e.  Bt:  tie  jdys  m  :desty  i  have  the  right  of  postunng  their  horses  and  cows.    The 


bein^  oT^rpowervd  bv  her  s^raer?s:ty.  ted  the  uihabitan^  streets  are  lighted  and  watched  at  night,  bnt  are  not  generally 
harin^  been  en's>i!Kd  to  ciusw  all  their  shuttcfSL  she  par-  paved,  or  supplied  with  public  sewers.  In  addition  to  the 
tiallT  veiled  herself  with  hec^^vriar  hjur.aade  the  cirrmt  of  [  buildings  already  noticed,  may  be  named  the  County  Hall, 
•the  CUV  on  her  palieT,  asd  :h,is  obcaxr^  for  ir  the  cTonen-  i  a  stooe  edifice  erected  in  1785,  and  the  Draper's  Hall, 
r.oa  arrd  fre«M^>m  w^lo^i  it  hf  aeeiurf  h  eei-^ved.  The  story  '  wkch  is  ornamented  with  Tuscan  pilasters,  and  b  elegantly 
»  emVIlished  w-th  the  incaJeat  of  IVer.rV  Toaa.  a  pry-  I  fiti«l  up  for  aaaemblies  and  other  public  entertainments, 
r^  mg u^ti^e  tisior.  w»n>  was  tfruck  bli.'^  5.^  popp*"^  ^  \  ^^  8»*>l  ^"  leeently  been  rebuilt  by  tiie  corpontion  at  an 


hcs  h««a  as  the  bJv  pveed.    Ha  e*or  »  sxia  to  be  seen  »  expense  of  above  16,000/. 

ivoinid^  fr^>m  an  ur»per  wiiMic«w  «  Ui^h  SireeC  adjoinrng  f      In  the  time  ef  the  Edwards  and  Henries  the  tradesmen 

the  k.in<*s  Head  tavWn.     la  G^nwrh's  evlitxa  of  Camden's  i  of  Coventry  weie  famed  for  their  alBuence.    In  1448  they 


*  Hritannwk' t^^  tt-  ?^  ''^^^  «*  w  staled  that  Maibew  of  i  equipped  600  armed  men  for  the  public  service.  Until 
>V^s4ittta5ter.  who  write  ia  1  ?k*'.  tbat  s*.  i>»  Tears  aflerthe  *  the  war  becweea  England  and  France  in  1694,  the  staple 
tuue  *^'  U^^'f^^e.  »  tb>e  ir-st  who  tneatxv»  lis  'fc^erd,  and  •  manulacture  was  woollens,  broad-cloths,  and  caps ;  and  pre- 
th.*!  ttiaav  »ce>c«d  •»<  wfier*  wtw  $c«>ak  cf  L«^'ft^c  and  vi>«s  to  I5S0  there  existed  a  famous  manufkcture  of  blue 
VivHi  ^*  *io  ^r**  Bic^x^  It.  la  R^>iier**  •GV.HK«^tevsh:re,'  •  thread,  the  water  of  the  smaU  river  Shcrboum,  i»hirh 
K  W^  a  *:•»  »r  iei.'viia  b»  «i  i  fc>  be  retai^l  v*f  Bra>vJ*s  '  i>*«*e»  thn>u?h  the  aty,  bein^  an  excellent  menstruum  fur 
Oa»'V  rViV^^-!!^  i>nNv*co#K  AS  At  w«ent  exhibited.  "  d>ein*  this  colour.  Durmg  the  eighteenth  century  there 
NfKJfci*  »aS  -1  the  rk-<n\»f  C>a-Vs  11..  in*  I^T  ^  rt  cvtiMsrts  :  «as  a  lk>urishinsr  manufacture  of  tammies,  camlets,  shal- 
i»  M  .Ki  V  ^1  Sa  it  Uvr>:v^^  K  "^HjiikIv^  hss  chflureer.  ladv  i  loons,  faiimancoes.  gauges,  &c.,  but  it  is  no  tonger  continued. 
J;  .  i\  U  A  l^-i»  i V  w  V  nvU-*  i»^  a  arvvp  of  !l«i^<t«;v^urcd  mt«*-  |  At  present  the  staple  manufactures  are  ribbons  and  watches. 
Isu  wtih  li^'^uii:  Sa  r.  on  A  Viut  rj  v'-^^  ^^r^:  then  f^:K>w  :  The  f^^mt^  was  introduced  about  1730.  and  in  1830  the 
I V  w  *u»r  VI I  sNHV.^i.v».  tiK^  w^.»ie  v»f  the  cttv  ^i^^r.ws.  )  number  of  individuals  to  whoin  it  afforded  em|rfoyment  in 


So  ew:  sv.^iSH^  i-  ^^?>  ^w  *rmoaf,  Ja^^  buV-K^  kaue.  I  the  city  and  adjacent^illages  b  said  to  have  beenabimt 
V     Siv     tl     I  v.\  ul  u  iH-v^^  >»  .h  a  ^-nNit  pcv^JL>.vn  of »  16aW.  the  number  of  looms  bemg  nearly  3000.    Of  late 


Ol    IMilxiO*      \  '  '*<^ 

^,,wi     k'        -•■•!    >    :.v   '^  -'^^-'^'»*^      '  .  .V^,W  "cw  .t/:mi#/ar/urr».)    The  manufacture  of  watches 


,...  .^/  'w.N#r/» .»  v'f''r^«*«/^  Si^*«r    one  v>f  the  reasons  assigned  is  the  fkct  of  a  great  portion  of 

oi  »M,i.^tvs    ^ .  *^  .•      V,  *t.^    v>,     tf    M  y  r  -rr-i-^   ^      ^^^  proprietary  manufiictureis  residing  in  London.    (See 


Ko.iio«.k  N  K   t*  S.W    tiwsi^imffc  aK»ut  e»^ht    «^  mtfvxluccd  aK>ut  1M>0,  and  has  become  so  extensive 

iiw  vvu''«\    *^;"J  -^^     \  ;  ,      ,>^,»Ami-*<\n     that  lht»  annual  number  manufactured  'a  equal  to  that  of 

,.Ux  .;kI  n  ..  K  .V.  Vt.  -  I  .:;\:  "IT.V  .i.  :.^.-t  .  l.^mK.v  The  UxU  position  of  Coventry  is  fovoumble  for 
.4.vs*ot  .>,ia,tv  vN*  ,,.  \  '  I  ^,s.„,  a^kI  iv.i'*  0.1  the  ixxl  .Nmnierxial  op^^ntwns  being  nearly  central  between  the 
n.  ..^ua..c.v      U  V.  .^1  A  ix-«  .V.  u».  *^"^J^^  ;^  ^.^,^  ^,^,    ,Vur  KTxMU^i  limits  of  Knjjland-London.  Bristol,  Liverpool, 


■*■■"  afcVk  ^v«| 
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frauehise  was  first  granted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
number  of  electors  since  the  Reform  Act,  is  5000.  The 
population  of  this  city  in  )  377  was  7000,  at  whicsh  time 
there  were  only  18  towns  in  the  kingdom  having  3000  in- 
habitants. In  1831  the  population  was  27,070,  of  whom 
204  families  were  employea  in  agriculture,  and  4913  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on 
Friday,  and  fairs  on  the  second  Friday  after  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, May  2nd,  Friday  in  Trinity  week,  August  26th 
and  'i7th,  and  November  1st,  for  the  manufiictures  of  the 
qity,  and  for  cattle. 

[Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  by  Dugdale ;  History  and 
Antiquities  qf  Coventry,  12mo.,  1810 ;  New  Coventry  Chdde, 
by  W.  Reader.) 

COVERDALE,  MILES,  bishop  of  Exeter,  a  native  of 
Yorksliire,  was  born  in  1487.    He  was  educated  in  the 
house  of  the  Augustine  friars  in  Cambridge,  of  which  Dr. 
Barnes,  afterwards  one  of  the  Protestant  martvrfl^  was  then 
prior.    Whether  he  took  a  degree  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  early  life  seems  uncertain ;  but  Godwin  says 
ha  afterwards  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tubingen,  and  was,  though  later  in  life,  admitted 
ad  eundem  at  C^bridge.    Being  in  his  early  years  at^ 
tached  to  the  religion  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  he 
became  an  Augustine  monk.   In  1514  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  was  ordained  at  Norwich ;  but  he  afterwards 
changed  his  religious  opinions.    Bale  says  he  was  one  of  the 
first  who,  together  with  Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  his  quondam 
prior,  taught  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  and  dedicated  himself 
wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Reformation.  About  this  time, 
probaoly  1530  or  1531,  the  reformed  religion  began  to  show 
itself  at  Cambridge,  where  various  eminent  men,  and  Miles 
Covcrdale  amongst  them,  began  to  assemble  for  conference 
on  those  points  which  had  been  discussed  by  the  reformers 
abroad.    In  1 532  he  appears  to  have  been  abroad,  and  as- 
si:»ted  T>'ndale  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible;  and  in  1535 
his  own  translation  of  the  Bible  appeared,  with  a  dedication 
to  King  Henry  YIH.   It  formed  a  folio  volume,  printed,  as 
Humphrey  Wanley  (Lord  Oxford's  librarian)  thoui^ht,  fVom 
the  appearance  of  the  types,  at  Ziirich,  by  Christopner  Fros- 
chovcr.    He  thus  had  the  honour  of  editing  the  first  Eng- 
lish  Bible  allowed  by  royal  authority,  and  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible  printed  in  our  language.    The 
Psalms  in  it  are  those  now  used  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.    About  tiie  end  of  tlie  year  1538  Coverdale  went 
abroad  again  on  the  business  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible. 
Grafton,  the  English  printer,  had  permission  from  Francis 
I.,  at  the  request  of  King  Henry  VlU.  himself,  to  print  a 
Bible  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  superior  skill  of  the  work- 
men, and  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  the  paper.    But, 
notwithstanding  the  royal  license,  the  Inquisition  inter- 
posed by  an  instrument  dated  December  17,  1538.    The 
French  printers,  their  Endish  employers,  and  Covcrdale, 
wht>  was  the  corrector  of  tne  press,  were  summoned  before 
the   inquisitors,  and  the  impression,  consisting  of  2500 
oupics,  was  seized  and  condemned  to  the  flames.     The 
avarice  of  the  officer  who  superintended  the  burning  of  the 
copies,  however,  induced  him  to  sell  several  chests  of  them 
t(>  a  haberdasher,  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  his  wares,  by 
which  means  a  few  copies  were  preserved.    The  Eiiglish 
proprietors,  who  had  fled  at  the  alarm,  returned  to  Paris 
ivlien    it  subsided;  and  not  only  recovered  some  of  the 
-<:>]> ies  which  had  escaped  the  fire,  but  brought  with  them 
:o  L.i>ndon  the  presses,  types,  and  printers.    Tliis  importa- 
iun   enabled  Grafton  ana  Whitchurch  to  print,  in  1539, 
vhat  is  called  Cranmer's,  or  'The  Great  Bible,'  in  which 
Jti\'erdale  compared  the  translation  with  the  Hebrew,  cor- 
i'ctcd  it  in  many  places,  and  was  the  chief  overseer  of  the 
vork.     Coverdale  was  almoner,  some  time  afterward,  to 
^u ecu  Catherine  Parr,  the  last  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  at 
^  ho-e  fungal  he  officiated  in  the  Chapel  of  Sudeley  Castle 
n  Oloucestershire  in  1548.  On  August  14th,  1551,  he  sue- 
•f^^lcd  Dr.  John  Harman,  otherwise  Voysey,  in  the  see  of 
ilxeter.     On  his  appointment  to  this  bishopric,  Coverdale 
V  as  BO  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  first  fruits,  which 
lii-refore  the  king,  at  the  solicitation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
v caused.    On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  con- 
equcnt  re-establishment  of  Catholicism,  he  was  ejected 
rorn  hir?  see,  and  thrown  into  prison,  out  of  which  he  was 
el«?ased  after  two  years' imprisonment,  at  the  earnest  re- 
uc':«t  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  whose  chaplain.  Dr.  John 
rluc^abscus,  had  married  the  sister  of  Coveraale's  wife.  On 
u»  release,  which  mui  ok  the  condition  ef  banishing  him- 


selC  Coverdale  repaired  to  the  court  of  Denmark ;  he  went, 
afterwards  to  Wesel,  thence  to  Ber&rzabern,  and  finally  to 
Geneva,  where  he  joined  several  other  English  exiles  in 
producing  that  version  of  the  English  Bible  which  is  usually 
called  *The  Geneva  Translation ;'  part  of  which,  the  New 
Testament,  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1557,  by  Conrad  fia- 
dius,  and  again  m  1560,  in  which  last  y.ear  the  whole  Bible 
was  printed  in  the  same  plaoe  by  Rowland  Harte.  6n  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Coverdale  returned  from 
exile ;  but  having  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  re- 
formers, as  for  as  respected  the  ecclesiastical  habits  and 
ceremonies,  he  was  not  allowed  to  resume  his  bishopric, 
nor  was  any  preferment  ofiered  to  him  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  1563  Bishop  Grindal  recommended  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Uandaff ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  Coverdale's 
age  and  infirmities,  and  the  remains  of  the  plague,  from 
which  he  had  just  recovered,  made  him  decline  so  ereat  a 
charge.  In  lieu  of  it,  however,  the  bishop  collated  him  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  Magnus  London  Bri(]^.  He  resigned 
this  living  in  1566.  The  date  of  his  death  has  been  va- 
riously stated.  The  parish  register  of  St  Bartholomew, 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  however,  proves  that  he  was 
buried  February  19th,  1568,  in  the  chancel  of  which  church 
a  Latin  epitapn  remained  for  him,  till  it  was  destroyed 
along  with  the  church  in  the  great  fixe  of  1666.  Coverdale 
was  the  author  of  several  tracts  calculated  to  promote  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  several  translations 
from  the  writings  of  the  foreign  reformers :  a  list  of  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  these  will  be  found  at  the  end  oV 
Coverdale's  life  in  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
whicli  is  our  authority  for  the  greater;  part  of  the  facts  here 
mentioned.  (See  also  Strype's  Lives  qf  Cranmer,  Parker, 
and  Grindal;  his  Memorials  and  Annals;  and  Tanner's 
Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibemica,) 

The  third  centenary  of  the  publication  of  Coverdale's 
Bible  was  celebrated  by  the  clergy  throughout  the  churches 
of  England,  October  4th,  1635  ■  and  several  medals  were 
struck  upon  the  occasion. 

COVERED-WAY,  a  road  surrounding  a  fortified  post 
along  the  side  of  the  ditch  which  is  opposite  to  the  ram- 
parts. It  is  usually  about  30  feet  broad,  on  the  level  of  the 
natural  ground,  and  is  protected  by  the  mass  of  earth  called 
the  glacis.  Its  situation  is  indicated  by  the  unshaded  space 
above  the  line  R  R  in  the  article  Bastion  {fig,  1).  As  the 
works  of  a  fortress  form  a  series  of  angles  which  are  alter- 
nately re-entering  and  salient,  the  covered-way  necessarily 
changes  its  direction  at  each  angle ;  and  the  spaces  which 
are  there  formed  bv  its  branches  (as  at  L  and  above  the 
curve  line  at  E  in  me  article  and  figure  above  cited)  are  re- 
spectively designated  '  re-entering  and  salient  places  of 
arms.' 

Under  the  name  of  orlo  the  covered-way  is  met  with  in 
tlie  writings  of  the  first  Italian  engineers,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Tartaglia  in  the  16th  century. 

In  the  defence  of  a  fortress  this  work  is  of  great  import- 
ance. A  constant  fire  may  be  kept  up  firom  thence  while 
the  trenches  of  the  besiegers  are  being  slowly  executed  on 
the  surface  of  tho  glacis;  and  in  the  svstems  of  Vauban 
and  Ck}rmontaingne  it  is  purposely  made  so  narrow  as  to 
render  the  construction  of  a  breaching  battery  upon  it  im- 
possible, except  by  the  tedious  operation  of  removing  a 
large  part  of  the  glacis. 

Without  the  covered-way,  troops  making  a  sortie  would, 
after  having  crossed  the  ditch,  be  scarcely  capable  of  de- 
ploying under  the  tie  of  the  enemy ;  and,  in  retreating,  if 
pursu^,  they  might  be  cut  in  pieces  on  the  counterscarp 
before  they  could  descend  into  the  ditch,  or  gain,  by  the 
bridges,  tne  posterns  of  the  fortress ;  whereas  by  the 
sally-ports,  or  by  steps  temporarily  formed  along  the  interior 
side  of  the  glacis,  the  departure  from,  or  the  return  to,  tlie 
covered-way  is  readily  accomplished  by  a  large  body  of 
troops. 

An  attack  on  the  covered-wav  is,  moreover,  a  difficult 
enterpriser  and  is  usually  attenaed  with  great  loss  to  the 
besiegers  :  the  thickness  of  the  glacis  renders  it  impossible 
to  facilitate  the  assault  by  forming  a  breach  in  it ;  a  grazing 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  covered-way  disorders  the  assail*  . 
ants  during  their  approach ;  and,  when  arrived  at  the  crest 
of  the  glacis,  one,  and  sometimes  two  rows  of  palisades 
form  a  serious  impediment  to  a  descent  into  tne  work. 
Even  if  an  entrance  should  be  gained,  the  asssulants  are 
confined  between  the  traverses  and  annoved  by  the  fixe 
of  the  defenden  who  have  retired  behind  them,  or  by  a 
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planging  fire  from  the  parapets  of  the  fortress.  It  is  easy 
fo  conceive,  therefore,  that  such  an  attack  will  scarcely  he 
made  unless  those  fires  have  been  previously  in  part 
silcnoeit,and  the  palisades  in  the  covered- way  derangea  by 
a  fire  of  guns  or  howitzers  from  the  enfilading  batteries. 

COVERTURE.    [Wife.] 

OOW,  one  of  the  roobt  useful  of  the  domestic  animals. 
Her  milk  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  nourish  infants  and  in- 
vaUds,  and  requires  no  preparation  to  make  it  palatable 
or  wholesome.  In  the  article  Cattle  we  have  given  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  breeds  of  cows;  and  under 
BuTTBR  and  Creese  an  accoimt  of  their  principal  pro- 
duce. We  sliall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  a  cow,  so  as  to  make  her  most  proauctive ; 
and  io  the  most  common  diseases  to  which  this  animal  is 
subject. 

Where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  especially  where 
they  are  to  be  maintained  on  a  limited  portion  of  pasture, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  good  choice  be  maae  when 
ihey  are  purchased  or  reared.     Some  breeds  no  doubt  are 
much  superior  to  others ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  having  a  profitable  cow,  if  she  be  reared 
on  the  land  on  which  she  is  to  be  kept.  SVhen  the  common 
K-wd  of  the  country  is  decidedly  inferior,  it  may  be  profit- 
al  ie  to  bring  a  cow  from  a  distance,  in  which  case  it  snould 
be  from  some  district  of  which  the  pasture  is  rather  inferior 
to  that  to  which  she  is  brought,  or  at  least  not  better.    The 
best  brce^ls  are  found  in  the  richest  pastures,  but  they  do 
not  thriTe  on  worse.    On  poor  land  a  small  active  cow  will 
f-irk  her  food  and  keep  in  condition,  where  a  fine  large  cow 
would  starve,  or  at  lea««t  fall  off  rapidly.  This  is  particularly 
the  ra.%  in  the  mountains  near  the  tops  of  which  no  do- 
mestic animal  will  live  but  the  goat,  .and  next  to  it  the 
smallest  breed  of  cows.    Where  the  pastures  are  poor  but 
extensive,  cows  give  little  milk,  and  the  number  which  can 
be  kept  must  make  up  for  the  produce  of  each.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  oows  are  stallea,  as  in  Flanders,  and  fed  on 
artificial  food  brought  to  them  in  sufficient  quantity,  large 
bulky  cows  give  the  best  return  for  the  food  ;  at  least  this 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Flemish  farmers  in  general. 
In  France,  where  the  cows  are  led  along  the  roads  to  pick 
up  the  herbage  growing  by  the  road-side,  or  are  tetliered  on 
a  small  portion  of  clover  or  lucern,  a  small  lean  cow  is  pre- 
ferred ;  and  in  general  the  cows  commonly  met  with,  and 
whicii  are  bred  in  each  district,  seem  the  best  adapted  for 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  fed.     Whatever  be  the  breed 
or  quality  of  a  cow,  she  should  always  have  plenty  of  food, 
without  which  no  considerable  produce  in  milk  can  be  ex- 
pected.   This  food  should  be  succulent  as  well  as  nourish- 
ing, or  else  fiit  will  be  produced  instead  of  milk.    A  cow 
Weil  fed  may  be  safely  milked  till  within  a  month  of  her 
calving.   It  is  better  that  she  should  be  dry  before  the  new 
milk  begins  to  spring  in  her  udder.    A  little  attention  will 
readily  prevent  her  becoming  dry  too  soon,  or  being  milked 
too  long.    Heifers  with  their  first  calf  should  be  allowe<l 
to  go  dry  sooner  than  older  cows ;  because  their  growth 
would  be  iiui^eded  by  the  double  drain  of  the  milk  and  the 
calf.     It  i<i  best  to  let  a  heifer  go  to  the  bull  when  nature 
prompts  her  to  it,  provided  she  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or 
<'i;;litccn  montlis  old ;  for  if  they  are  thwarted  in  their  first 
lii-^t,  tliey  are  apt  to  become  iricgular  ever  after ;  and  it  is 
a<h alliaceous  for  a  cow  to  calve  regularly  at  the  same  sea- 
mii  of  the  year.    The  best  time  is  May,  when  the  grass 
Ixx'iijK  to  be  succulent    In  some  countries,  such  as  Swit- 
rerliitifU  the  cows  calve  regularly  in  April  or  May,  and  are 
tlM*ri  «ent  to  the  pastures  among  the  mountains.    The  calf 
i»  killed  ahnoKt  immediately,  unless  it  be  reared  for  stock, 
%<'ul   iM-tiig  of  little  value.     In  populous  countries  where 
\(*a]  lA  cyJl^idered  a  luxur}',  the  calves  are  kept  and  fattened 
h)  UrUiuis  them  ^uck  the  cows,  or  by  giving  them  warm 
iniik  t/>  drink.     Near  large  towns  this  is  a  profitable  mode 
of  «nijpi'/>iiig  t!»e  milk,  when  it  cannot  be  sold  for  imme- 
tiiaW  <r^>fi*uiij|i*ioLL      [Calf.] 

A  <''Vt^er  With  two  or  three  acres  of  moderate  land  may 
kf-'-p  a  <'jv*  and  thus  add  much  to  his  earnings  as  a  la- 
l<'/ur<'r.  For  tKA»  \fur\Mjite  he  will  require  a  small  portion 
ot  p«''riji;.tient  grajbi^  ft'tu.-ed  otf,  to  allow  the  cow  to  take  ex- 
«*r<  ,bt',  «  Li'-h  ib  t«e''e^•^«|^)-  to  tier  liealth.  Her  food  must  be 
iw.»<'i  tn  fe/.ilar  kU<x'e>^»ion»  and  cut  for  her.  The  earliest 
irrt^f  i  >*Mi  im  rye:  then  tare*:  *hi'n  clover,  which  may  be 
$i  vii*  vj  to  hwviinA  earh  ot tier  ai»  to  gi\e  an  ample  supply. 
Ca^baf^e*,  beet-ro^.  {'ar^nii*,   potatoes  and  turnips,  will 

coBiuxue  the  supply  during  yfuUw;  and  the  dung  and  urine 


of  the  cow  carefully  collected,  will  he  sufficient  to  keep  the 
land  in  condition.  This  system,  lately  introduced  into  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  has  already  greatly  improved  the  condition 
of  the  industrious  poor.  There  is  very  good  advice  on  this 
management  in  Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy,  a  useful  litil; 
publication. 

Where  cows  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  open  air,  with  proper 
shelter  in  case  of  stormy  and  wet  weather,  they  are  subject 
to  few  diseases.  They  must  be  carefully  looked  to  at  the 
time  of  calving,  but  except  in  urgent  cases  nature  must  be 
allowed  to  perform  her  own  office.  A  little  common  sense 
and  experience  will  soon  teach  the  possessor  of  a  cow  to 
assist  nature,  if  absolutely  necessary;  and  in  case  of  dif- 
ficulties the  safest  way  is  to  call  in  an  experienced  person. 
Drinks  and  medicines  should  be  avoided;  a  little  warm 
water,  with  some  barley  or  bean  meal  mixed  with  it,  is  the 
most  comfortable  drink  for  a  cow  after  calving.  The  calf, 
and  not  the  cow,  should  have  the  first  milk,  which  nature 
has  intended  to  purge  its  intestines  ot  a  glutinous  sulisianco 
which  is  always  found  in  the  new-born  calf.  A  very  com- 
mon disease  with  cows  is  a  disordered  function  of  the  liver, 
producing  a  yellowish  tint  in  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  in 
the  skin.  A  gentle  purge,  consisting  of  half  a  pound  of 
Glauber  salts,  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two  ounces  of  treacle, 
with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  poured  over  them,  may  bo 
given  when  it  is  milk- warm,  and  repeated  every  other  day ; 
keeping  the  cow  warm,  if  it  be  in  winter,  by  a  cloth  omt 
the  loins,  and  in  a  shed.  This  will  in  general  restore  her 
health.  Should  the  cow  appear  to  have  a  chronic  affection, 
the  safest  course  for  a  cottager  is  to  part  with  her  at  anv 
price  to  those  who  may  be  better  skilled  in  curing  diseases'; 
for  it  is  seldom  that  a  cow  is  worth  the  expense  of  the  far- 
rier's attendance  in  such  cases.  The  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
eased liver  or  lungs  in  a  cow  are  leanness,  with  a  staring 
coat,  a  husky  cough  with  loss  of  appetite,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a  great  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  the 
milk.  Tlie  first  loss  by  the  sale  of  the  cow  is  alwa)N  the 
least  in  the  end.  In  accidents,  or  acute  diseases,  the  at- 
tendance of  a  clever  veterinary  is  indispensable. 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  than  the  idea  that  medicines 
are  necessary  to  keep  cows  in  health ;  and  the  practice  of 
keeping  advertized  medicines  at  hand  to  give  to  an  animal 
whenever  it  is  fancied  to  be  ill,  is  very  detrimental  to  their 
health.  Attention  to  food  and  exercise,  giving  the  fir^t 
regularly  and  in  moderate  qiuintities  at  a  time,  and  allow  iug 
the  cow  to  use  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  latter,  are  tlte 
great  secrets  of  health  ;  and  a  healthy  voung  cow  rean^d  nt 
home,  or  purchased  of  a  conscientious  dealer,  will  probably 
live  to  old  age  without  ever  ha\ing  had  any  disease.  A  cow 
is  old  and  unprofitable  when  she  reaches  twelve  or  fourteen 
years.  She  should  then  be  sold  and  a  young  one  purchased. 
If  the  cottager  have  the  means  of  rearing  a  oow-calf  to 
succeed  the  old  mother,  he  will  do  well ;  if  not,  he  must 
lay  by  a  portion  of  the  cow's  produce  every  year  to  raise  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  old  cow  and  a  youu'^ 
The  saving  banks  are  admirable  institutions  for  tht& 


one. 


purpose :  a  few  shillings  laid  by  when  the  produce  of  thu 
cow  is  greatest,  will  soon  amount  to  the  sum  required  to 
exchange  an  old  one  for  a  younger. 

COW-TREE,  a  plant  little  known,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Urticaceo;,  and  apparently  to  the  genus 
Brosiinum,  from  which,  when  wounded,  a  milky  nutritious 
juice  is  discharged  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  it 
an  important  object  to  the  poor  natives  in  whose  country 
it  grows.  It  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  being  peculiar 
to  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Coast  of  Caracas,  jiarticularly 
from  Barbula  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  near  the  tillage  of 
San  Mateo,  and  in  the  valley  of  Caucagua,  three  da\:>' 
journey  east  of  Caracas.  In  these  places  it  bears  the 
name  of  /Wo  de  vaca  or  arbol  de  leche,  and  forms  a  fine 
tree  resembling  the  star  apple  of  the  West  Indies.  •  Its 
oblong  pointed  leaves,  rougn  and  alternate,  are  marked  by 
lateral  ribs,  prominent  at  Ihe  lower  surface  and  parallel ; 
they  are,  some  of  them,  ten  inches  long,'  Its  flowers  and 
fruit  have  not  been  seen  by  any  botanist.  From  incii»u)ns 
in  its  trunk  flows  a  glutinous  milk,  similar  in  consistence 
to  the  first  milk  yielded  by  a  cow  after  cahing.  It  has  an 
agreeable  balsamic  smell,  is  eaten  by  the  Negroes,  who 
fatten  upon  it,  and  has  been  found  by  Europeans  |  er- 
fectly  innoxious.  In  chemical  characters  it  is  remarkably 
similar  to  the  milk  of  animals,  throwing  down  a  che^'sv 
matter,  and  undergoing  the  same  phenomena  of  putivfac* 
lion  as  gelatine. 
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fondness.'  And  this  is  not  'ironderfVil,  when  we  are  told 
that  he  never  loved  hut  once,  and  then  wanted  resolution 
to  tell  hU  passion.  His  Miscellanies  have  gained  high 
praise  from  the  same  critic,  as  containing  *  great  variety  of 
style  and  sentiment,  from  hurlesque  levity  to  awful  (gran- 
deur.'   The  style  of  his  prose  is  also  liighly  commended. 

COWPARSLEY.  a  wild  umbelliferous  plant,  called 
Ch^prorhyllum  temxdum. 

.COWPARSNKP.  a  wild  umbelliferous  plant,  called  He- 
racleum  Sphondylium, 

COWPER,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Great  Berkham- 
stead  in  Hertfordshire,  of  which  place  his  father^  the  Rev. 
John  Cowper,  was  rector,  on  the  15th  of  November  (old 
style),  1731..  He  was  first  placed,  when  he  was  but  six 
years  old,  at  a  school  kept  by  Dr.  Pitman,  at  Market  Street 
in  Hertfordshire.  The  cruelty  of  an  elder  boy  rendered 
the  two  years  which  he  spent  here  two  years  of  misery.  He 
was  next  pUced  in  the  house  of  an  oculist,  apprehensions 
being  then  entertained  that  he  would  lose  Uis  sii^ht ;  aud 
under  the  care  of  this  oculist  two  more  years  of  his  boyhood 
were  passed.  At  the  age  of  ten  he-  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School,  where  he  stayed  till  he  was  eighteen ;  applying 
duiing  these  eight  years  with  diligence  to  his  studies,  and 
entering  with  spirit  into  boyish  sports. 

After  leaving  Westminster,  Cowper  was  articled  for  three 
years  to  a  solicitor ;  in  whose  office  he  had  for  a  fellow<clerk 
the  future  Lord  Thurlow.  When  the  three  years  for  which 
he  was  articled,  during  which  however  he  gained  no  great 
stock  of  legal  knowledge,  expired,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1754  he  >vas  called 
to  the  oar;  and  in  1759  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  bankrupts.  One  reason,  and  doubtless  a  principal  rea- 
son, why  the  law  had  been  fixed  upon  as  Cowper's  profes- 
sion, was  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  legal  patron- 
a:;c  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  relations.  It  was  not 
certainly  from  any  enthusiasm  for  the  law  evinced  by  Cow- 
per :  though  it  has  not  been  made  out  that  liis  profession 
nad  been  determined  upon  by  his  friends  in  the  teeth  of 
convincing  proof  that  he  was  unfit  for  it.  Having  however 
a  small  patrimony,  and  looking  forward  to  the  exercise  in 
his  favoiu:  of  the  family  intluence  which  has  been  men- 
*  Honed,  he  cared  not  for  that  to  which  application  would 
lead,  any  more  than  he  liked  the  subject  to  which  he  was 
to  apply ;  and  accordingly  he  neglected  the  study  of  law. 
While  residing  in  the  Temple,  he  made  love  to  his  cousin, 
Theodora  Cjwper,  the  sistci*  of  his  correspondent,  Lady 
Hesketh,  and  dallied  with  literature.  He  was  a  menibor 
of  a  club  called  the  'Nonsense  Club,'  consisting  entirely 
of  Westminster  men,  among  whom  were  Bunnell  Thornion, 
Colman,  and  Lloyd;  and  he  contributed  a  lew  papers  to  the 
'Connoisseur,'  of  which  Thornton  and  Colmau  were  the 
joint  projectors  and  writers. 

His  residence  in  the  Tem])lc  extondod  through  cloven 
years.  In  1763,  the  last  year  of  that  residence,  the  ollccs 
of  clerk  of  the  journals,  reading  clerk,  and  clerk  of  ihe  com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Lords,  all  which  oHices  were  at  the 
disposal  ofacoufin  of  Cowper's,  became  vacant  about  the 
same  time.  The  lai»t  two  were  conferred  on  Cowper.  His 
patrimony  was  by  this  time  well  nigh  spent,  and  the  gift 
was  therefore  so  far  acceptable.  But  the  duties  attached 
to  the  oMices  of  readin:^  cieik  and  clerk  of  the  committees 
were  duties  which  re<}uired  that  he  should  frequently  ap- 
pear before  the  House  of  Lords;  and  to  him,  who  sufiTered 
iVoin  extreme  nervousness,  a  public  exhibition  of  any  kind 
nan,  as  Yu*  himself  expiH>ssc!»  it,  '  mortal  poison.'  Ho  there- 
fore, almoit  immecLately  after  having  accepted  them,  re- 
nigncd  these  ofIi('ei> ;  and  took  that  of  clerk  of  the  journals. 
B.jt  hert!  a^'uin,  his  cousin's  right  of  nomination  having 
Ikm-h  qii«»siioried,  Cowj^jr  was  unexpectedly  required  to  sub- 
ro.t  hirriHilf  to  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
h*  Tyfe  l>eing  allowed  to  take  the  office.  Thus  the  evil  firom 
vhirh  ho  Mremed  to  have  escaped  again  met  him.  *A 
thiindfrrholt,*  he  writcH  in  his  memoir  uf  himself  'would 
\y.iM:  )yt'i*u  a.'k  witlcomc  to  me  as  this  intelligence. . .  .To  re- 
quire my  attendance  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  that  I  might 
fli«re  puhli'ly  entitle  myself  to  tho  office,  was  in  effect  to 
ex*  lu'lo  me  from  it.  In  tlio  mean  time,  the  interest  of  my 
f/iend,  ttii;  liijuourof  Iits  choice,  my  own  reputation,  and 
ftf c«imsramMMi»  all  urged  me  forward ;  all  prewed  me  to  un- 
(U^rtttki?  t)ml  whi(  b  1  loiw  to  be  impracticable.'  Unceasing 
VIM  th«  ttii^Miuli  which  he  now  tuifered.  Ho  even  looked 
ptrmwfi  anxiously  to  tlie  coming  of  ioMiiity,  a  cooatitutional 
i0oAi$uci  10  which  luul  mtaifetted  iUwlf  tonie  yMun  before. 


that  he  might  have  a  reason  for  throwing  up  the  office ;  and 
when  the  dreaded  day  drew  near,  and  he  found  himself  still 
in  possession  of  his  senses,  he  determined  on  the  commis- 
sion of  suicide.  His  many  attempts  to  destroy  himself  all 
failed  of  success,  owing,  as  he  is  pleased  to  explain  it  in 
his  memoir,  to  direct  interpositions  of  Providence.  The 
office  was  ultimately  resigned  on  the  very  day  appointed  for 
the  examination ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  became  insane. 
He  was  immediately  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton 
at  St.  Alban's,  with  whom  he  stayed  until  his  reco\  er} , 
which  took  place  about  eighteen  months  after,  in  June. 
1765. 

Tho  form  which  Cowper's  madness  assumed  was  that  of 
religious  madness.  A  belief  that  he  had  been  ine%'u:ahl) 
cut  off  from  a  state  of  grace  in  this  world,  atid  of  salvation 
in  the  next,  was  that  which  proved  upon  his  mind  fn»Muu-> 
fo  the  coming  of  the  shock,  ana  was  predominant  while  ii 
lasted.  In  the  three  subsequeiit  periods  of  hib  life  du.in^ 
which  madness  returned  to  him,  fiom  1773  to  1776,  ft.r 
about  six  months  in  1787,  and  during  the  six  years  pre- 
ceding his  death,  its  form  was  the  same. 

On  Cowper's  recovery  in  1765j  he  tcrot  up  his  residen' c 
in  Huntingdon,  solely  that  he  might  be  withm  reach  of  a 
J'ounger  brother  who  was  then  at  Cambridge.  IJere  he  Ik- 
came  acquainted  with  the  family  of  itlr.  Unwin,  the  benefit  al 
influence  exercised  by  whom  on  Cowper's  subsequent  life  ih 
well  known.  Finding  that  his  spirits  were  sinking  in  the 
solitude  in  which  he  lived,  and  also  that  his  scanty  mean> 
were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  separate  establishment,  he 
became  a  boarder  in  Mr.  Un win's  house.  On  Mr.  UnwmN 
death  in  1767,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  removed  to  Olney 
in  Buckingliamshire,  attracted  thither  by  their  esteem  l^r 
Mr.  Newton,  who^as  then  c urate  of  the  place.  Mr.  N  ewt  o n, 
a  man  greatly  to  be  respected  for  moral  worth,  was  of  that 
religious  class  which  is  commonly  called  evangelical :  and 
Cowper  now  entered  upon  what  is  styled  by  a  biographi-r 
belong^ing  to  the  same  class  of  pietists  'a  course  of  decided 
Christian  happiness,  substituting  frequent  evangeUcal  wor- 
ship for  the  daily  form  of  prayer  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
contented  himself,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  m*.re 
extended  religious  intercourse.'  It  is  probable  that  Co«  per. 
with  his  constitutional  nervousness  and  predisposition  to 
mental  derangement,  did  not  derive  unmixed  good  from 
the  excitement  of  frequent  prayer-meetings  and  an  unrv- 
mitting  attention  to  religious  subjects.  Mr.  Newton  bad 
formed  a  plan  of  publishing  a  volume  of  hymns,  and  pre- 
vailed on  Cowper  to  assist  in  composing  them.  They  wire 
afterwards  published  in  1776,  under  the  title  of  Olnev 
Hymns ;  but  Cowper,  before  he  had  proceeded  far  in  their 
coui posit  ion,  was  visited  with  his  second  attack  ef  madne:s>, 
which  ]a*)ted  nearly  four  years. 

In  1776,  after  Cowper's  recovery,  Mr.  Newton  removed 
from  Olney.  By  Mrs.  Unwin's  advice  he.  was  now  mduced 
to  commeuce  a  poem,  taking,  upqn  her  suggostion,  the 
Pi-ogres.>  of  Error  for  his  subject;  and  he  immediately  went 
on  to  wiile  three  more  moral  satires,  intitled  'Truth/ 
*  Table  Talk,'  and  *  Expostulation.'  These,  together  with 
the  poems  intitled  *  Error,*  *Hope,'  •Charity/  •Conver- 
sation,' and  •Retirement,*  and  some  smaller  pieces,  were 
formed  into  a  volume,  which  was  published  in  17^j, 
He  published  a  second  volume  iu  1785,  containing  tl.e 
•Task' and  *  Tirocinium,'  the  former  of  which  poems  ha«l 
been  commenced  on  tho  suggestion  of  another  female 
friend.  Lady  Austen.  It  is  to  tho  same  lady  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  *  Hislor^' of  John  Gilpin.'  He  had  bemin 
in  1784,  so  soon  as  the  ^Ta^k*  apd  •Tinxinium'  had  be^^n 
written,  his  translation  of  .Homer,  which  occupied  him  for 
the  next  six  years.  The  trauslalion.was  pubUslied  in  1791. 
During  its  progress  he  had  changed  his  place  of  residence 
from  Olney  to  the  neighbouring,  village  of  Weston,  on  tlic 
recommendation  of  his  cousit^  Lady  Heskelli,  with  ^ horn 
he  had  recently  renewed  a  corrcbpondence  which  had  been 
long  suspended,  and  whose  attentions  contributed  much  to 
the  comfort  of  his  later  yeais.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  translation  of  Homer  was.  completed,  he  undertook  t*» 
superintend  a  new  edition  of  Milton^s  Works,  and  to  furnish 
translations  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  poems.  In  179i  be 
paid  a  visit  to  Hayley  at  fearlham,  in  Sussex,  not  ha\in< 
made  a  journey  for  twenty  yeai-s  before.  S\  mploms  of  hi> 
constitutional  malady  had  occasionally  shown  themselves 
during  the  eight  or  ten  preceding  >ears;  and  in  the  Ikv 
ginning  of  1794  he  was  again  alliicted  with  madnc:^s.  A 
change  of  scene  being  judged  de^iirable,  he  was  ixuuo^ad 
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!  ilrst  to  North  "^uddexihaxn  in  Norfolk,  thence  to  Munds- 
ley»  and  afterwards  to^ast  Dereham;  and  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  shozt  inte^als  pf  comparative  tranquillity,  during 

'  which  he  composed  one  or  two  small  pieces  and  revised  his 
translation  of  Hompr.    Mrs.  Uijwin,  his  faithful  .companion, 

I  die4  oi;l  the  1 2tll  of  I)ecember,  1  i9(i ;  and  after  three  dreary 
.  years,  Cowper  fulloijired  her  to  the  grav^  on  the  26th  ojf 
'     April,  1 800.    Se  died  ^i  his  69tix  year. 

Cowper's  meri.ts  have  heen  summed  up  hy  Mr.  South^y 
in  the  word^ — 'the  ^ost  popular  poet  of  his  generation, 
and  the  best  of  English  letter-writers.'    J^is  letters  are 
^     written  in  a  gennine  upaQeqted  English  style,  and  are 
marked  fur  the  most  part  by  a  playfulness  and  humour 
which  effectually  prevent  the  weary  feeling  th^t  usually 
attends  a  long  continuous  reading  of  epistolary  correspond- 
ence.     Absence  of  affectation  is  again  a  chief  charac- 
teristic of  his  poems.    They  are  free  j^m  all  sickly  senti- 
mentality or  mannerism  in  language.    As  regards  ^eedom 
fi-om    the  first,  the    manliness   of  the  poet    presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  feminine  character  of  the  man; 
while,  with  reiference  to  ttie  second  point,  .Cowper  has  the 
merit  of  paving  4one  much  towards  tha,t  improvement  in 
poetic  diction  which  has  since  received  a  mighty  impulse 
through  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.    He  was  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  nature ;  and  some  of  his  descriptions  of 
natural  objects  are  such  as  Wordsworth  himself  might  be 
proud  to  own.    His  poems  contain  also,  as  it  is  not  too 
strongly  expressed  hy  Hazlitt,  'a  number  of  pictures  of 
domestic  comfort  aha  social  refinement  wliich  can  hardly 
be  forgotten  but  with  the  language  itself.*     {Lectures  on 
the  English  Poets,  p.  182.)     Tliere  is  a  striking  amount  of 
variety  in  his  poems,  or,  taking  but  one  of  them,  in  the 
'  Task'  alone.    Some  of  his  smaller  pieces,  as  for  instance 
the  Lines  on  Teceivine;  his  Mother's  Portrait,  and  those 
addressed  '  to  Mary/  are  exquisitely  pathetic. 

It  is  necessary  to  bay  a  £ew  words  concerning  his  trans- 
lation of  Homer.    Jts  execution  is  unequal,  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  (^se  of  a  work  of  such  length,  and  of  an 
author  subject  to  attacks  of  melancholy  as  Cowper  was. 
But  taken  as  a  whole,  and  judged  by  those  rules  which 
should  be  applied  to  translations,  it  must  be  pronounced 
the  best  translation  of  Homer  which  we  possess.    He  set 
out  with  a  determination  to  seize,  so  far  as  he  could,  the 
real  spirit  of  Homer ;  whereas  Pope,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
translated  not  from  inclination,  but  for  money,  had  thought 
of  any  thing  else;  and  having  adopted  blank  verse,  he  had 
to  make  no  sacrifices  of  meanmg  or  language  to  the  tyranny 
of  rhyme.   From  Cowper  too,  a  man  gifted  with  a  decidedly 
poetical  temperament,  a  more  genial  appreciation  of  Homer 
was  to  be  expected  than  from  one  wliose  merits  chiefly 
consist  in  powers  of  wit  which  are  certainly  great,  and  in 
a    facility  of  rhyming  which  is  certainly  extraordinary. 
Cowper  himself  said  of  his  predecessor—'  There  is  hardly 
the  thing  in  the  world  of  which  Pope  was  so  destitute  as  a 
tiiste  for  Homer.' 

There  are  numerous  jLives  of  Cowj>er.  It  is  unne- 
rcssary,  since  aU  that  is  peculiar  in  the  views  taken  by  pre- 
'eJing  biographers  is  either  embodied  or  discussed  in  these 
two,  to  mention  more  than  those  by  Mr.  Grimshawe  and 
Mr.  Southev.  Each  olT  these  jLives  is  prefixed  to  a  Col- 
ection  of  fcowpcr*s  ^Letters  and  Poems.    Mr.  Grimshawe 

I I  in  ounces  tliat  he  presents  fi  '  complete  edition  of  the 
IVorks  of  Cowper,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  indi- 
>  icliiul  besides  himself  to  accomplish,  because  all  others  are 
1 1 'barred  access  to  the  "Private  Correspondence."'    The 

Private  Correspondence,'  it  appears,  is  a  collection  of 
I!o\vj  er's  ^ietters,  which  was  puolished  in  1824  by  Dr.  J. 
loliii-^on,  and  the  "copyright  of  which  is  in  the  nands  of 
Hi-.  Or imshawe*8  publishers.  Though  Mr.  Soi^they  is  thus 
lebar'-ed  from  insertin|^  the  wnole  of  this  collection  in  his 
edition,  he  has  embodied  in  the  Life  all  that  is  material 
herein ;  while,  by  the  kindness  or  many  of  the  surviving 
elatives  of  (Cowper's  friends,  he  has  obtained  access  ,to 
nucli  of  His  correspondence  that  had  never  seen  the  light 
lie  lias  also  been  enabled,  through  the  same  sources,  to 
died  new  light  on  many  incidents  of  Cowper's  life ;  for  in- 
itiincc,  his  connexion  with  the  ignorant  enthusiast  Teedon 
vol-  iii.,  chap.  16.  1 7,),  and  t*he  breach  with  Lady  Austen, 
jvhicii  preceding  biographers  have  invented  many  gossiping 
itories  to  explain,  and  which,  by  showing  that  Cowper  gra- 
lualiy  got  tired  of  her  society,  he  has  divested  of  its  former 
nyssterious  importance.  A  poem  entitled  *  Anti  Xhelyph- 
horo,'  being  a  satire  against  those  who  would  do  away  with 


the  institution  of  marriage,  appears  among  Cowper's  poems 
for  the  Ijrst  time  in  Mr.  Southey's  edition. 

COW-POX.    [Vaccina.] 

COWRY  SHELLS  are  called  hy  conchologists  Cyrrcree 
Their  beauty  has  procured  them  a  place  among  tlie  oina< 
mcnts  of  our  chimney-pieces,  and  they  have  been  in  de- 
mand among  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations  time  out 
oi  memory.  Like  the  precious  metals,  they  are  not  only 
used  for  ornament,  but  they  have  also  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  them  a  species  of  currency.  Jn  fact, 
cowries  are  used  as  small  coin  in  many  parts  of  Southern 
Asia,  as  in  India,  the  Burmese  empire,  Siam,  &tc.,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  Afnca.  Their  ^reat 
multiplication  in  these  countries  has  however  depressed 
their  value  much  below  that  of  the  precious  metals.  In 
1 740  a  rupee  in  Bengal  was  worth  24U0  cowries ;  in  1 766, 
2660  cowries;  and  now,  we  believe,  3200  may  be  had 
for  it. 

The  shells  used  as  currency  occur  principally  in  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  Congo,  but  particularly 
among  the  Maldive  Islands,  of  which  they  constitute  the 
principal  article  of  export.  They  are  fished  for  three  days 
after  the  high  tides,  by  the  women,  with  baskets,  in  which 
they  take  up  a  quantity  of  sand  containing  cowries.  When 
the  sand  is  washed  out,  the  shells  are  heaped  up  on  the 
shores,  and  the  fish  soon  die ;  they  are  then  ready  for  the 
market.   (Sonnerat,  Beckmann.)     [CvpRiEiDiE.] 

QOXE.  WILLIAM,  archdeacon  of  Wilts,  was  born  in 
London,  March,  1747.  In  1768  he  was  a  fellow  of  Kins^s 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  of  Denham,  near  Uxbridge,  but  soon  after  he  went 
to  travel  on  the  continent  as  tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  son  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with 'whom  he  re- 
mained t>vo  years.  In  1775  he  accompanied  in  the  same 
capacity  lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with 
whom  he  visited  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.  Hiis 
'Sketches  of  the  Natural,  Civil,  and  Political  State  of 
Switzerland,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  W.  Melmoth,*  8vo. 
1779,  was  translated  into  French  with  considerable  addi- 
tions by  M.  Ramond,  a  French  traveller  of  taste  and  infor- 
mation, who  rendered  Coxe's  work,  which  was  rather  dry 
and  prosy,  more  attractive  by  adding  many  entertaining  de- 
tails. Coxe*s  attention  had  been  chiedy  directed  to  the 
political  institutions  of  the  numeious  republics  of  the  old 
Helvetic  Confederation,  a  subject  which  had  been  already 
in  some  measure  treated  by  Stanyan  half  a  century  bo- 
fore.  Ramond  travelled  as  a  pedestrian  through  the  most 
remote  Alpine  districts:  he  understood  the  dialects  of  the 
country,  and  in  this  respect  had  a  great  advantage  over 
Coxe.  He  added  to  Coxe's  work  several  entire  letters, 
amon^  others  one  in  which  he  describes  the  striking 
scene,  which  few  travellers  have  witnessed,  of  a  gene- 
ral landsgemeinde,  or  assembly  of  the  whole  sovereign 
people  of  the  canton  of  Glarus.  Ramond's  book  is  stiU 
one  of  the  most  interesting  works  upon  old  Switzerland, 
such  as  it  was  before  the  French  invasion  and  subsequent 
changes.  iLettres  de  Mr^  W.  Coxe  sur  VEiat  Politique^ 
Civil,  et  Naturel,  de  la  Suisse,  augmentees  des  Obserra" 
tionsfaites  dans  le  m^me  Bays  par  le  Traducteur,'  2  vols. 
9vo.,  Paris,  1781.)  In  17B9  Coxe  published  a  second 
editiop,  much  enlarged,  of  his  own  work,  under  the  title  of 
*  Travels  in  Switzerland,'  3vols.  8vo.  The  third  volume  is 
entirely  engrossed  by  a  description  of  Uie  Grisons.  Mean- 
time in  1784,  having  visited  the  northern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  he  puhlished  '  Travels  into  Poland,  Russia.  Sweden, 
and  pen^nark,'  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  which  were  translated  into 
French.  Soon  after  the  puUication  of  this  work  ho  ac- 
companied Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread  on  a  tour  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  1 786  he  went  there  again  with  the  son  of 
Mr.  Portman,  of  Bryanston,  Dorset.  In  1 788  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Bemerton  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
In  1794  he  again  visited  the  continent  with  lord  Brome, 
eldest  son  of  me  marquis  .CornwaUis ;  and  on  his  return 
was  made  chaplain  of  the  Tower. 

Coxe  had  collected  a  considerable  store  of  information 
during  his  travels,  of  whioh  he  availed  himself  in  writing 
sever^  historical  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
'  History  of  the  House  of  Austria  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Monarchy  by  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  to  the  death  of 
Leopold  IL  in  1792/  3  vols.  4to.,  London,  1807.  It  is  a 
work  of  considerable  labour  and  research,  and  conscienti- 
ously written.  The  author  quotes  in  his  preface  and  in  tlie 
body  of  the  vo/k,  his  authcoriUes  .both  ^nnted  and  M6  ; 
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coy  i: 

ha  alM  availed  bimtetf  of  oral  infuraiatian  nliich  he  col- 
iecteil  in  hi«  travel*.  '  I  have  cndeavourcfl,'  be  nays  in 
hia  prefuce,  '  to  divesl  myself  of  party  and  local  preju- 
dicei ;  I  have  weighod  every  evidence  with  candour  and 
impoTliahly,  and  have  given  the  result  of  a  laborioua  invei- 
tigation  by  presentini;  a  faithful  and  consistent  picture  of 
times,  characters,  and  events,  without  trespsHing  on  the 
patience  of  the  reader  by  dlBquisitions  on  the  innumerable 
contradictions  and  claahing  testimonies  which  impeded  my 
prottress  at  every  step.' 

The  author  has  oonflned  himself  to  the  German  branch 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  leaving;  out  Ibe  Spanish  branch 
from  Philin  II.  The  work  was  translated  into  German,  and 
seems  to  bare  been  well  received  at  Vienna.  Coxo  also 
wrote  — 1.  'History  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of 
Bourlran,  from  1700  to  1788,'  3  vols.  4to.,  1813.  2.  'Me- 
moirs of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  bis  Original 
CurresDundenco,'  3  vols.  4lo„  iai7— H>;'  an  elaborate  and 
valuable  work.  3.  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolo,  Earl 
of  Orfordi  illustrated  with  Original  Currcspondencc  and 
Authentic  Papers,' 3  vols,  410.,  179B.  4.  'Arconnt  of  the 
Russian  Discoveries  between  AMia  and  America;  to  which 
arc  added,  the  Conquest  of  Siberia,  and  the  Historv  of  the 
Transactions  and  Commerce  between  Russia  and  China,'  in 
4lo.  Gmolm,  Pallas,  Miiller,  and  others  had  already  treated 
tlieso  subjecls,  but  Coxe  has  added  more  complete  infor- 
maliun  which  be  colle<'tcd  at  Petersburg.  3.  '  Private  and 
Ori^nal  Correspondence  of  Clinrles  Talbot,  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  with  King  William  III.,  the  Leaders  of  the 
Whie  I'arty.  and  Othcre.'  6.  '  An  Historical  Tour  in  Mon- 
moultishirv.  illuslralud  with  pistes  from  the  drawings  of 
Sir  R,  U.  Hoare,'  2  vols.  4to.  7,  'An  Account  of  the 
Prisons  and  Hospitaia  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
with  Itcmark*  on  Ibe  Different  Modes  of  Punishment 
those  Couiilries,'  8va.  8.  '  Literary  Life  and  Select  Works  of 
BtToJamin  Slillinglleol,'  3  vols.  Bvo. ;  besides  several  minor 
Works. 

Ill  IHU3  he  married  Eleanora,clauRhier  of  Walter  Shain>, 
ronsul-Kvnuml  of  RiiHsia.  In  I8US  lie  was  appointed  arc h- 
deucmi  of  Wilts.  Allor  publishing  the  'Memoirs  of  Marl- 
borough,' ill  1819  bis  Hit'ht  failral  him,  and  ho  became 
^niilunlly  blind.  Ho  died  atHemerton  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  June,  IH2N.  Coxu  uci'U]>ics  a  res|)eclab1e  place  among 
mixlerii  historians;  the  subjects  that  be  has  treated  ai-e 
nunioroii*  and  impurlaiU;  ami  he  sjiared  no  pains  to  collect 
llialwst  infiirnialiuii.  for  obtaining  which  lie  had  fiidlilies 
of  ui'i'iiu  tu  some  important  private  collections.  Tlie  ful- 
hiwinif  work  was  published  efler  his  death:  'Memoirs  ol 
lliii  Ailmiiiislmtion  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Polhnm, 
rulli-ciuit  from  the  Family  Pupurs,'  1  voU.  4iu.,  Luniloii, 

INJ'J. 

COyPEL,  tlie  name  of  a  family  of  paiiitcnt.  Noel,  the 
Amt  (if  the  family  who  attained  any  rupuintinn,  was  th 
siin  of  Ouyon  Coypel,  a  younger  son  of  a  N»riiian  fumih 
and  wa*  bom  in  1624.  Guyon  practised  (luinliiiK,  but  av 
))uruntlv  with  little  success.  He  placed  his  son  at  an  earl^ 
utiu  with  Vouet,  a  painter  at  Orleans,  and  (tnurwards  under 
u  iwiiiiur  named  Quillerier.  Noel  rose  rapidly  in  reputa- 
limi,  Biid  was  received  into  the  Academy  at  Paris  in  16G3. 
Iln  was  ap|K)inted  by  the  king  director  of  the  Academy  at 
It'iiiiH,  wbrru  he  resided  some  time,  enjoying  the  acquaint- 
iiii>'i<  irf  IWnini,  Carlo  Maratti,  and  other  eminent  painters 
lit  tJiit  (luy.  Noel  Covpel  was  a  diligent  student,  and  the 
Vifif  h  Ai-ademy  in  Rome  profited  greatly  by  his  assiduous 
i.>>.iii|<l".  Having  returned  to  Pans,  he  was  successively 
iMH'lii  ti'i-tor  and  director  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  1707, 
wiiikiiiK  al  his  art  to  Iha  last.  Noel  was  married  twice, 
■  ml  Ji'ft  two  sons.  Anioine  and  Noel  Nicholas,  and  many 
■t  iiikIiIit*.  Antoine,  his  Other's  pupil,  was  bom  in  1661, 
H(iil  unvjmponied  his  father  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  the 
wiirku  of  the  old  masters.  He  afterwards  travelled  for  im- 
piini-mirtil  into  Lombardv.  He  left  Rome  at  too  early  an 
Hlff  Ui  pruflt  as  ha  might  nave  done  by  his  studies  from  the 
Iinliuns,  liemg  then  no  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Hu  made  such  progress  in  his  profession,  that  al  the  age  of 
Iwi-iiiy  he  was  received  into  the  Academy.  In  1707  he  was 
iiKula  professor  and  rector,  and  in  1714  <hrectur.  He  was 
luatTwA.  and  at  hi*  death  in  1722  left  one  son,  Charles,  also 


'-*  sKund  son  and  pupil  of  NjcI,  was  bom  in  1692.  Ho 
irMiivedintotlM)Aauleiny  in  1721),  during  his  brother's 
tonla.    Be  did  uot  kUnci  much  notice  until  after  his 
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brother's  death,  but  then  row  rapidly  in  reputation  till  lh« 
no  of  his  own  death,  in  1673. 

Noel  Coypel  is  skilful  and  spirited  in  design,  and  a  livclt 
col ourist.  but  somewhat  affected.  Antoine,  the  most  f:tiu>>iii 
of  the  family,  has  much  power  aitd  variety  in  his  de»i|,-ii : 
but  the  mannered  style  of  the  French  school  wn*  nut  rtir- 
rected  by  his  study  of  the  Italian,  sinoe  lie  was  too  tvadt  in 
adopt  the  artificial  graces  of  Bernini,  bis  friend  and  advuLer. 
Noel  Nicholas,  although  not  ftee  fhmi  the  foctitious  el<'- 
gance  of  his  relatives,  possesses  a  considerable  feeling  f«T 


principal  works  of  all  the  Coypels 
Paris.     (Arcenviile.) 

COYPOU,  or  OOYPU.  Molina's  name  for  a  ro.lei.t 
quadruped,  the  Quoiya  of  D'Azara,  the  Cotti,  Miu  C'lypuM 
of  Molina  and  Gmelin.  Hydromys  CaypUM  of  GeufTroy,  Slii  •- 
jtolatnui  Bimarientit  of  Commeraon.  Lesson  alien  ilii- 
name  to  Ptitainys,  but  ifyopolamiu  is  the  term  usually  cur- 
rent among  loologista, 

G faerie  Character, — Head  \ai%e;  muzzle  obtuse;  i-iir^. 
small  and  round.  Feel  flve-toed;  thumb  of  the  forc-fi'.  i 
verj'  short,  the  four  fingers  free;  posterior  feet  palmaicl 
Tail  long,  conical,  strong,  scaly,  and  sprinkled  with  Mat 
tcred  hairs. 

2  4  —  4 

Dental  formula.     Incisors,  -.     Holara,  7—^  =  20.     Tli.- 
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[T»th or Con>n. ntbn Ins Ihsn  utnnl  tht, fHwi  F. Cunri] 

Mr.  Martin,  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Zi)oV<j,x.\\ 
Sw-icly'  (I83S).  has  given  an  interesting  account  ••!  V.  < 
anatomy  of  an  individual  that  lived  and  died  in  ihc  i:  ir 
dens  of  the  Society.  The  skull,  althout^h  it  agreed  in  m.iirv 
points  with  that  of  Capromyt,  approximated  nearest  U>  ihit 
of  the  Capybara.  '  Tlje  main  outline  and  contour  uf  l-ih 
are  very  similar ;  they  both  agree  in  the  flatne«  of  lii.i.- 
upper  surface,  in  the  elongation  of  their  form,  in  the  niau'iii- 
tude  of  the  suborbital /oramen,  and  in  the  development  ■  f 
the  processes  of  the  occipital  bone,  continued  from  11- 
tranMcrse  cresl.  When,  however,  wo  descend  to  dfi:i.lv 
numerous  end  striking  points  of  difference  are  immediaii-. 
ob8er\able.  In  the  Capybara,  for  instance,  the  margin  ■ 
the  orbit  is  circular  or  nearly  so,  ana  the  zygomatic  on-ii. 
broad  and  strong,  has  its  lower  edge  brought  down  c..:  - 
siderably  below  the  level  of  the  molars,  though  it  Bd\aii'  <-^ 
much  farther  than  either  in  the  6mnm-  or  utUer-ral: 
which  animals  the  orbits,  of  an  oval  shape,  have  a  K -• 
latCTal  and  more  vertical  aspect.  In  the  Coypu*  thi>  t.  t., 
poral/otffp  are  deeper  than  in  the  Capybara  or  the  bc-t-. 
and  the  external  auditory^oranun  runs  obLqucly  forw^ini. 
and  downwards,  while  in  the  Capybara  it  runs  obliqMi  :^ 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  in  tne  beavtr  downwards  at. '. 
backwards.  The  fmntal  bono  is  divided  by  a  permaniin 
longitudinal  suture,  as  it  is  also  in  Cqprofnyt;  wherea.  1; 
the  Capybara.  the  uater-ral,  and  the  fieorer,  no  trace,  1; 
least  in  adults,  of  such  a  separation  is  visible.  The  bf.if- . 
when  semi-adult,  exhibits,  howcrer,  a  slight  appctataniv  .-1 
it.'  The  number  of  the  \'erlebr»),  according  to  the  saiui 
author,  is  as  follows:— Cer\ical,  7;  dorsal,  13;  lumbar.  *• 
•acral,  4 ;  caudal,  23.    The  ribs  ue  abort,  (fain,  and  flcxibl.-. 
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and  the  copocily  of  the  chest  ia  traall.  Tlie  dentition,  lie 
observes,  differs  widely  from  that  of  Hydromijs,  willi  which 
tlie  animal  nas  associated  genetically  by  M.  GeolTray  St. 
Hilaire.  Baron  Cuvier,  he  remarks,  states  that  the  skull  of 
the  Coi/pui  has  a  resemhlance  to  that  of  Hyatrix  d-triata, 
but  he  adds  that  he  has  not  seen  the  skull  of  that  animal, 
and  therefore  cannot  jud^ ;  though  certainly  the  teeth,  as 
given  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  and  those  of  the  Coi/pa»  differ  ma- 
terially. 'The  incitores  are  large  andatrang,  and  of  a  deep 
orange  yellow  on  their  outer  surface  ;  the  alveoli  of  those  of 
the  upper  jaw  pass  through  the  intBrmaxillary  into  the  true 
maxillary  bones.  In  the  lower  jaw  they  extend  beneath 
the  whole  of  the  molares.'  The  scapula,  it  appears,  agrees 
closely  with  that  of  Capnmtys,  but  differs  considerably  in 
shape  from  that  of  the  beaver.  Its  anterior  edge  runs  out 
into  an  angle,  at  a  greater  comparative  distance  from  tho 
spinous  ridge  tlian  eilbi^r  in  the  bearer  or  the  porcupine, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Iho  posterior  angle;  so  that 
the  total  breadth  of  this  bone  is  com |ia rati vely  greater  than 
it  is  in  those  two  animals.  The  cJacicle  \s  slender.  The 
hwneriu  presented  nothing  extraordinary.  Tbo  pelvis  was 
Ion);  and  narrow.  Tho/emur  was  thin  and  small,  aitd  had 
boih  a  irochanter  tnajor  and  a  Irochiuiler  minor. 

But  the  following  would  seem  to  he  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  osseous  structure  of  the  Coypou. 

'In  the  motions  of  the  hinder  limbs  of  the  Coypui  when 
alive,'  says  Mr.  Martin,  '  I  observed  not  only  an  awkward- 
ness but  a  want  of  flrmness.  which  gave  something  of  a 
crawling  character  to  the  progression  of  the  animal  on  the 
lloor.  A  recollection  of  this  circumstance,  which  struck 
me  when  I  first  saw  the  animal,  led  me  to  open  the  capsule 
of  the  hip-joint  with  care :  on  doing  this,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  no  ligametUam  teiet ;  on  opening  the  other,  still  notte 
appeared.  1  am  convinced  that  I  did  not  destroy  or  rupture 
the  ligament,  for  no  ruptured  Qbres  were  at  all  visible;  and 
on  opening  theaeetabu/a  of  other  animals  at  the  same  time, 
the  ligament  was  found  strong  and  large ;  in  tliis.  however, 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible.  There  is  on  the  head  of 
tbo/eoiur  a  very  slight  depression,  hut  it  is  covered,  as  the 
rest  of  the  head,  with  smooth  cartUage.  I  believe  therefore 
that  the  Coypui  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  few  Mam- 
maiia  in  which  this  ligament  is  absent;  but  it  would  be 
■Icsjrable  that  another  specimen  should  be  e:iamined  before 
this  peculiarity  ia  insisted  on  as  an  ascertained  tkct.' 

Mr.  Martin  was  unable  to  examine  all  the  bones  of  the 
extremities,  which  he  regrets,  as  Cuvier  notices  a  peculiarity 
in  thoHoof  the  mrpiu;  viz.,  in  there  being  no  separation 
between  the  o»  mn^um  and  trajiezoidex. 

Of  the  viscera,  the  spleen  presented  the  same  flgure  as  in 
the  Ondatra,  the  Capmrnys,  and  some  other  rodents.  The 
stomach  closely  resembled  that  of  Caproim/t.  The  duode- 
num commenced  with  a  lai^  gaceulus  projecting  towards 
the  (TJopAa^tt*  likeaoreiim,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
cii-hgeniis  as  described  by  Sir  E.  Home.  A  similar  dila- 
lulii>n,  Mr.  Martin  remarks,  has  been  noticed  in  Cirpromys, 
AntFiiia,  and  Dusyprocla,  but  not  so  considerable.  There 
were  several  other  resemblances  to  Capromyt,  in  the  intes- 
tines, in  someof  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  in  the  urethra; 
but  wc  must  refer  the  ireader  for  the  details  to  the  paper 
itself,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  and  well  worin  pe- 

DeteriptioTt. — Leas  than  the  beaver,  which  however  it 
resembles  in  manv  points.  Head  large  and  depressed ;  ears 
small  and  rounded ;  muzzle  sharper  than  that  of  the  beaver, 
with  very  long  and  stiff  whiskers.  iVecA  stout  and  short 
Limb*  short ;  fore-feet  not  webbed,  fingers  on  each  five, 
the  thumb  very  small ;  hind-feet  with  the  tamo  number  of 
toes,  the  greattoe  and  throe  next  joined  by  a  web  which 
extends  to  their  ends,  little- toe  free,  edged  with  a  membrane 
on  the  inner  aide;  nails  compressed,  long,  crooked,  and 
sharp.  Tail  round  and  thinly  hairy,  the  naiis  permitting 
the  scaly  texture  of  the  skin  to  be  seen.  Back  brownish- 
red,  becoming  redder  on  the  flanks.  ifeWy  of  a  dirty  red. 
Rdfes  of  (he  lipt  and  extremity  of  tho  muzzle  whitish. 

Geographical  DiXriftu/ion.— South  America.  Very  com- 
mon in  Chile,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Tucuman :  more  rare  in 
Paraguay. 

Habits,  much  resembling  those  of  the  generality  of  aijua- 
lic  rodents.  It  swims  with  great  case,  affects  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  water,  and  burrows  in  the  ground.  Its  prin- 
cipal food  in  a  state  of  nature  is  vegetable.  The  female 
brings  forth  from  five  to  seven,  and  the  young  always accom- 
jMny  her  till  they  ore  irell  grown. 
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The  French  authors  say  that  the  ooypon  is  easily  domm- 
tieated.  and  that  Jta  manners  in  captivity  are  very  mild. 
The  individual  kept  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society 
in  the  Regent's  Park  did  not  show  much  sociabitily  of  dis 
position,  but  it  was  confined  in  a  cage  of  no  lot^e  dimen 
sionj,  and  there  wag  not  much  opportunity  for  making  it 
ikroiliar. 


Ulilily  to  man. — Tlie  covpou,  like  tho  beaver,  has  two 
kinds  of  fur.  The  long  ruady  hair  gives  tho  tone  of  colour, 
and  the  brownish  ash-coloured  fur  at  its  base  is,  like  the 
down  or  wool  of  the  beaver,  the  cause  of  the  animal's  com- 
mercial value,  and  used  largely  in  the  manufecture  of  hats. 
In  France  the  skins  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  sold  under 
the  name  of  Racooiida.  M.  Geoffroy  mentions  that,  in  cer- 
tain years,  a  single  French  furrier,  M.  Bechem,  has  received 
&om  15,000  to  20,000  skins.  They  are  imported  into  Great 
Britain  to  a  large  amount— fVom  600,000  to  800,000  have 
been  stated  as  the  importation  of  one  year,  principally  from 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata — under  the  name  of  Neutria  or  Nutria 
skins,  an  appellation  probably  derived  from  some  supposed 
similarity  in  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  animal  which 
produces  it  to  the  otter,  the  Spanish  name  of  which  is 

CRAB  (Zoology),  Cancer,  Leach;  Platyearanui,  La- 
treille,  Edwards.  Dr.  Leach  restricted  the  genus  Canrer 
to  the  form  of  Cancer  pagitrut,  Linn,,  the  large  eatable 
crab  of  our  coasts,  which  was,  when  he  defined  the  genus, 
the  only  species  known. 

Generir  character.  External  antennee  with  the  basilar 
joint  broad,  very  long  and  thick,  fillinj^  the  hiatus  between 
the  innercanMusof  the  orbit  and  the  front,  and  terminating 
forwards  in  a  strong,  angular,  tooth-like  projection,  direclcil 
forwards  and  a  little  inwards,  reaching  beyond  the  frontal 
line.  The  terminal  or  moveable  portion  is  slender,  very 
short,  and  arises  flvin  the  internal  part  of  the  basilar  joint, 
nearer  to  the  cell  of  the  internal  aaiermce  than  to  the  orbit. 
The  internal  antenns,  instead  of  lying  obliquely  outwards 
or  transversely,  as  in  most  other  genera  of  this  section,  are 
directed  forwards;  a  character  by  which  Cancer  may  at 
once  bo  distinguished  from  PlcUypodia,  Carpiliut,  Xiintho, 
&c.  The  second  joint  of  the  inner  footstalk  of  the  external 
pedipalps  is  excavated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  inner  mar- 
gin ;  in  some  species  the  notch  is  confined  to  the  angle,  in 
others  it  extends  half  way  down  the  side  of  the  joint  'The 
first  pair  of  foet  is  nearly  equal ;  in  some  specimens  of  each 
species,  the  difference  in  siie  being  scarcely  appreciable. 
They  ore,  generally,  very  robust.  The  remaining  feet  have 
no  spines,  but  are  in  most  species  more  or  less  hairy.  The 
abdomen  of  the  male  has  Ave,  that  of  the  femida  seven 
joints,     (T.  Bell.) 

Geographical  Distribution.  With  the  escerlion  of  our 
indigenous  species.  Cancer  paguriu,  they  are  all,  as  fkr  as 
their  localities  are  known,  exclusively  natives  of  the  coasts 
of  the  hotter  parts  of  America.     (T.  Bell.) 

Mr.  Bell  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  genua  Cancer, 
(Zool.  Trans,  i.  33S.)  gives  three  new  species,  viz.  Cancer 
longiptt,  Cancer  Bdwardtii  and  Cancer  dmtatut  brought 
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home  by  Itx.  Cuming  and  Mr.  Miller,  besides  Cancer  irro- 
ratus  of  Say,  and  Cancer  paffurus,  wbioh  last,  as  it  was 
considered  the  type  by  Dr.  Leuob,  we  select  as  an  examnle. 

Carapace  transversely  oblong,  llattcned,  but  little  his<ner 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  somewhat  rounded  before 
and  behind ;  the  surface  minutely  granulated,  smooth,  with 
the  regions  but  6li;{htly  marke<l.    Latero-anterior  margin 
slightly  recuned,  divided  into  ten  quadrate  lobes,  the  sides 
of  which  are  contiguous,  and  the  margins  entire  ;  the  last 
lobe  inconspicuous,  and  passing  into  the  posterior  marginal 
line,  which  terminates  immediately  anterior  to  the  posterior 
transverse  ridge.     Front  tridd,  the  teeth  of  nearly  equal 
length  and  size.    Orbits  round,  with  a  strong  triangular 
tooth  over  ihe  inner  canthus,  which  does  not  project  so  far 
as  the  front ;  and  a  smaller  one  filling  the  spare  between 
the  two    superior  fissures.    External   antenna  with  the 
basilar  joint  much  elongated,  and  terminating  forwards  in 
an  obtuse  tooth;  the  drst  joint  of  the  moveable  portion 
club-shaped,  the  second  cylindrical,  the  remaining  portion 
setaceous.  Internal  antennce  directed  forwards,  the  anterior 
half  doubled  directly  backwards  in  a  state  of  rest.    The 
basilar  joint  broad,  cup-shaped,  its  outer  edge  projecting 
forwards ;  the  second  joint  (the  first  of  the  moveable  por- 
tion) cylindrical,  tlie  penultimate  with  a  small,  hooked,  and 
recurved  process  at  the  apex.    Pedipalps  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  genus.     Sternum  minutely  punctated,  and  furnished 
with  small  patches  or  lines  of  short  scanty  hair.    Abdomen 
in  the  male  with  the  margin  fringed  with  short  hair;  the 
last  joint  forming  an  equilateral  triangle.    Anterior  feet, 
large,  robust,  smooth,  without  spines  or  tubercles,  minutely 
granulated,  the   hand  rounded,  without  crest,  the  inner 
surface  exhibiting  only  the  rudiments  of  the  five  lines  of 
puncta,  so  conspicuous  in  other  species  of  the  genus.    The 
remaining  feet  furnished  with  numerous  fasciculi  of  stiff 
hairs,  the  last  joint  in  all  furrowed,  and  termmated  by  a 
short  strong  nail.    Colour  above,  reddish  brown,  the  iegs 
more  red,  the  claws  deep  shining  black ;  beneath  whitish. 
Locality,    Coasts  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  and  of  western  Eu- 
rope.   (T.  Bell.) 

Pennant  states  that  this  species  inhabits  rocky  coasts, 
and  is  the  most  deUcious  meat  of  any,  and  that  it  casts  its 
shell  between  Christmas  and  Easter.  '  There  are  some 
species,'  says  Mr.  H.  Milne  Edwards,  in  his  article  Crus- 
tacea (Cyclopiedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology)  '  such  as 
the  crabs  and  the  Brachyura  generally,  in  which  the  cara- 
pace presents  a  considerable  expansion  on  either  side, 
forming  two  large  compartments,  in  which  the  greater 
mass  of  the  thoracic  viscera  is  contained.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  animal  to  escape 
from  its  dorsal  covering  by  the  relatively  inconsiderable 
opcnin;;  which  this  part  presents  on  its  inferior  aspect 
This  renders  it  necessary  that  the  cara])ace,  instead  of  being 
ca>)t  oil  by  simply  rising  in  a  single  piece,  should  give  way 
and  separate  in  some  direction  or  another,  and  this  it  does 
by  Kphtiing  along  the  cur>'e<l  lines,  extending  on  either 
HiiK«  iVom  the  mouth  to  the  origin  of  the  abdomen,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  epimeral  pieces  cohere  with  the  dorsal 
one.*  (Collin.son.  Phil.  Trans.  1746  and  1751  ;  Hist.  Nat. 
%\vr>  Crustarcs.  t.  1.  p.  50.)  Mr.  Lyell  says  (Principles  of 
fic  )lo>'y,  vol.  3.)  *  A  large  female  crab  {Cancer  Pagurus) 
coMioci  with  ovHtcrs,  and  hcaruig  also  Anomia  Ephippium 
u'kI  ActiiUfr,  was  taken  in  April  1832,  off  the  English 
<'»'i  t.  'J'hc  oystcrH  include  indi\iduals of  sbc years'  growth, 
J  ml  tlh'  iwi>  lurg<"Mt  lue  four  inches  long  and  three  inches 
•iiid  a  halt  liroad.  Both  the  crab  and  the  oysters  were  seen 
ali\(«  h>  Mr.  Robert  Brown.  This  specimen  is  in  the  col- 
li ('Iu.m  ot'  my  friend  Mr.  Brodenp,  who  obser>'es  that  this 
''  '»,  which  was  apimrcntly  in  perfect  health,  could  not 
\i<\  ••  <  r.i  her  n\\ii\\  \ot  h\x  >etu's,  whereas  some  naturalists 
111*   •.'iii<d    iliat    the   Hpecies    moults   annually,  without 

1 1.  \  ilie  iitoulluig  period  to  the  early  stages  of  growth 

((i    li«'  iiiitiiial.' 

'ill"  tei.ii  (U'tilt  iH   in  common  parlance  applied   to  the 

|..M'  liull.  oj'  ihi*  Hnich)Un»UH  crustareans.     The  dillerent 

^'■Mi  \. ill  h<«   fuiiiHl  under   iheir  appropriate  titles,  Co- 

',  .r,  «,   M»  I' MIT  <  UAH,  (#k(  AUCiNfs  d^iid-crab),  &c. &cc. 

i,n  M  .'iiiijle, 

J  .ir   Jhe  hIo'.<l    potdul  rrah  of   the  Asiatic  seas.   Cancer 
ft  If  iiftitu^   \,  wn.Ut'  \\\\i\  ilu'fDiulhTHM'nil),  f  'utirrrmndhntis, 
\i,  h'  I'  h  in  »iltii<"l  ih»'(t<MiM^ '////'/////«. ehaiarteri/ed 
],,  $t  ,  i»-  til'  tfi  II  -Mii'lf  lonih  oil  th<-  hiiMler  ill'  the  cara- 
.    ,t  ,f\    by  il.<-   l.iileii  .Hi-rj    liofil;   iviiij.  t«ir  the  elcven- 
jiitd  <»«!»,  f'ufmr  mi'iiitiinti'niiitU9t  i'ubr,  tiiu  auupuco 
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of  which  is  smooth,  with  eleven  crenelated  teclh  on  es^^h 
antero-lateral  border,  and  black  toothed  finders,  s|><».»«i- 
shapcd  at  the  end,  he  ibiuided  the  i^euus  Clorodius  or  (  j»:  - 
rodtus,  Mr.  Mdne  Edwards  enumerates  four  ►pu  it-^  «  i 
Carpilius  and  seven  of  CJilorodius.  He  consider.^  the  !«•'  u 
Crabe  aux  f^rosscs  pinces,  Coftcer  macrocheltis^  l>c^iii, 
(Hist.  Nat.  des  Crustaccs  Fossiles,  p.  91.  pi.  vii.  fig.  \  —  l). 
Cancer  Lapidescens,  Rumph.  ( Amb.  JElaciteit  Kamer,  pi.  t'U. 
f.  3.)  as  relerablc  to  the  genus  CariAlius  rather  than  to  tiie 
division  of  crabs  pro]'erly  so  called.  It  ahould  be  reiuetn- 
bered  that  Mr.  Milnu  Edwards's  genus  Cancer  {crabe)  diflers 
from  that  of  Dr.  Leach.  The  former  includes  under  thai 
name  such  forms  as  Cancer  roseus  iCarpHius  roseus  of 
Riippell)  Cancer  lobatus,  Chancer  escuipius.  Cancer  Urn- 
batus  {Xantlio  granulosus,  Riip.)  Cancer  Satngnii  and  Can^ 
cer  Acanthus,  excluding  JDr.  Leach's  Cancer,  the  t}pc  uf 
which  is  the  eatable  crab  of  our  coasts,  to  which  form  Mr. 
Mdne  Edwards  gives  the  name  Platycarcinus.  For  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  Mr.  T.  Bell,  we  retain  Dr.  Leach's  arrontrp- 
ment.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  species  of  Canr^r,  Leach, 
Platycarcinus,  Milne  Edwards,  has  been  ibund  in  a  fos^d 
state. 

CRAB6E,  6E0RG£,was  bom  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1754.  His  parents  were  in  an 
humble  condition  of  life,  the  father  being  a  warehou^e> 
keeper,  and  collector  of  the  salt-duties,  or  saltmaster,  at  Aid- 
borough.  The  future  poet  showed,  at  a  very  early  agr*  a 
taste  for  reading,  and  a  delight  in  aught  that  bore  the  shape 
of  poetry ;  and  uis  father  was  thus  led  to  give  him  an  edu- 
cation better  than  he  could  well  afford.  It  was  dctemuned 
that  he  should  follow  the  profession  of  a  surgeon ;  and  ha\  iiig 
made  some  progress  in  mathematics  at  scliool,  and  also,  as 
his  son  expresses  it,  *  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fair  cbs^i- 
cal  education,'  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  apprentieed 
to  a  surgeon  at  Wickham  Brook  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  U  e 
stayed  with  this  surgeon  three  years,  and,  not  havinir  been 
well  treated,  was,  in  1771,  transferred  to  another  at  Wood- 
bridge  in  Suffolk,  with  whom  he  finished  his  apprenticovhip. 
His  father  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  a  period iral. 
called  Martin's  PhUosophical  Magazine,  the  la»t  sheet  of 
which  was  always  devoted  to  *  occasional  poetry  f  and  w  lion, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  sent  the  magazines  to  be  bound, 
these  sheets  of  poetry  were  contumeliously  cut  out,  and  Im*- 
came  the  property  of  George.  He  read  them  over  and 
over  again,  and  when  yet  very  young  tried  to  write  pierce 
of  poetry  himself.  Neither  school  nor  surgery  depr.xed 
him  of  the  taste  formed  thus  early.  While  at  Wickham 
Brook  he  filled  a  drawer  with  verses,  and  at  Woodbndgc. 
having  written  a  poem  on  Hope  for  a  prize  offered  in 
Whehle's  Lady's  Magazine,  and  having  been  successful, 
ho  was  induced  to  go  on  contributing  to  the  publication  in 
which  he  had  gained  his  first  hurels,  and  before  his  return 
home  published  in  a  separate  form,  but  anonymously,  a  poem 
entitled  *  Inebriety.* 

He  returned  home  at  the  close  of  1775,  and  had  now  lor 
a  time  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  warehouse,  until  h.-. 
father  could  aftbrd  to  send  him  to  London  in  order  to  cm- 
plete  his  medical  education.  When  at  last  he  went,  it  wa^ 
with  means  too  scanty  to  allow  of  his  gaining  any  real 
advantage  ;  and  he  returned  before  a  year  had  expireil.  b:  t 
not  till  his  resources,  though  carefully  husbanded,  hadbeon 
exhausted.  Shortly  atter,  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friem  j% 
to  set  up  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  He  had  nevir.  it 
appears,  Uked  his  profession,  though,  impelled  bya  skii^e  *  f 
duty,  he  had  made  more  than  one  effort  to  apply  hiinM  If 
to  it  with  diligence.  His  preparation  for  the  duties  whnh 
he  was  now  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  hod  been 
inadequate;  and  added  therelbro  to  dislik?  of  tb«  >•• 
duties  was  uneasiness  under  the  responsibility  wl.vrfi 
attached  to  him.  He  was  in  love,  and  the  object  of  h»^ 
attachment  was  (we  quote  his  son's  words)  •  to^i  pru- 
dent to  marry,  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  uf  a 
competent  livelihood ;  and  he.  instead  of  being  in  a  p<«-i?i  n 
10  maintain  a  family,  could  hardly,  by  labour  which  \\v  ab- 
horred, earn  daily  bread  for  him'seltl  He  was  proud  to*.; 
and,  ihouirh  conscious  that  he  had  not  deserved  succ*-*^*  in 
his  profession,  he  was  also  conscious  of  jossessing  nu  oidi- 
nary  abilities,  and  brooded  with  deep  mortification  on  h.- 
failure.'  After  a  short  !»trugt:le  with  himself  he  re<oU»-«l 
to  abandon  his  profession,  and  proceed  to  London  n^^  a 
literary  mlventurer.  Hemi^  without  monev,  he  wrote  r » 
Mr.  Dudley  North,  whose  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Long,  had 
been  a  candidate  for  Aldborougli,  requesting  the  loan  q( 
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.%rge  and  rare  birds  are  not  upon  our  table.  Confining 
ourselves  to  the  genus  Penelope,  ve  may  remark  that  the 
toes,  considered  bj  themselves,  might  be  taken  for  those  of 
a  cuckow,  if  the  outer  one  was  only  versatile ;  it  is  evident 
aUo,  from  the  structure  of  the  clows,  that  these  birds 
much  more  arboreal  than  their  congeners,  for  their  claws 
are  more  curved ;  and  from  their  lateral  and  not  horitontal 
compression,  as  well  fhtm  their  aculeness,  we  conclude  that 
they  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  employed  in  scratching  the 
ground,  their  structure  being  similar  to  those  of  perciters, 
and  adapted  only  for  clinging.  The  foot,  in  fac^  of  the 
Penelope,  is  not  a  rasorial  but  an  iiutMorialfoot,  for  it  does 
not  possess  any  one  of  the  rasoiial  charocleis.  Even  the 
hind  toe,  which,  in  ell  other  lusorial  birds,  is  raised  above 
the  heel,  ij  hero  placed  upon  the  same  level  as  the  anterior 
tnirt.  That  no  ambiguity  should  rest  on  this  fact,  we  beg 
to  call  ihe  ornithologist's  allcnlion  lo  the  particular  species 
now  before  us,  the  P.  Araeuan  at  Spix,  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  same  genus.  How  this  remarkable  forma- 
tion in  the  foot  of  the  typicfd  Cracidrs  should  hitherto  have 
been  completely  overlooked,  even  by  those  who  have  specu- 
lolod  so  much  on  the  mode  by  whic^h  the  Jiasores  and 
Insessorei  are  united,  is  somewhat  extraordinary  * ;  we  can 
only  account  Ibt  it  by  the  custom  of  examining  specimens 
set  up  in  cases,  ot  on  branches,  instead  of  preserving  them 
in  skins,  in  which  state  they  can  be  handled  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  however  this  may  be,  the  fact  itself  decides  the 
long-contested  question  as  to  which  family  of  the  Rasoret 
makes  the  nearest  approach  or  rather  forms  the  passage 
In  the  Intetiora;  while,  if  this  question  be  reversed,  and 
it  is  asked  which  of  the  Inteesores  makes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  Raroret,  we  need  only  direct  our  search 
among  some  of  the  long-legged  Brazilian  cuckoos,  or  at 
once  point  lo  the  singular  genus  Opislhncormis.' 
Genera,  Ourax.  (Pauxi,  Temm.) 
Generic  character.  —  Bill  short,  strongt  corafnessed, 
vaulted,  convex,  diUled  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 
into  a  homy,  oval,  hard,  and  elevated  substance.  NottriU 
basal,  pierced  near  the  fmnt,  hidden,  open  beneath;  head 
coveied  with  short  and  close-set  feathers.  Feet  (tarsi)  long 
and  smooth. 

Example.— Ourax  Pauxi,  Cuv.  The  Galeoled  Curauow. 


Size  about  that  of  a  small  hen  turkey.  Bead  and  neek 
covered  with  short  velvety  feathers  of  a  rich  hltck.  All 
the  rest  of  the  plumage,  with  the  exception  of  the  white 
abdomen  and  under  tad-coverls,  brilliant  block,  exhibiting 
in  certain  positions  a  slight  tinge  of  green.  Ttnl-fealhere 
lipped  with  white.  Leg»  red,  daws  yellow.  Iris  brown. 
Bill  bright  red:  the  nrotuberance  with  which  it  is  sur- 
mounted (which  is  rounded  in  .he  young  birds,  and  pear- 
shaped  with  the  narrow  end  directed  forwards  in  the  adult 
males)  uf  a  livid  slate  colour ;  it  is  more  than  two  inches  in 
length  when  fully  developed,  hard  and  bony  externally,  and 
iulemally  cellular,  the  cells  eommanieating  with  the  rarity 
of  the  mouth.    This  protuberance  is  not  viable  till  after 

■  Bu  Ma  >■!•  p>  im  Bod  raloma. 
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the  first  moulting,  when  it  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
small  tubercle,  and  becomes  much  larger  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female.  In  other  respects  there  is  httle  difference 
between  the  sexes,  and  the  young  are  only  distinguished  by 
a  browner  tinge.  The  windpipe  descends  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  front  of  tlie  sternum,  immediately  beneath  the 
skin,  and  makes  no  less  than  three  distinct  convolutions 
before  passing  into  the  carity  of  the  cliest.  (E,  T.  Bennett) 

Locality. — -Mexico,  where  the  species  lives  in  large  com- 
panies perching  upon  the  trees.  Nest  generally  made  on  the 
ground.  The  young  are  led  about  by  the  female  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hen  pheasunt  or  the  common  hen  lead 
theirs.  The  first  food  of  the  chicks  consists  of  worms  and 
insects,  but  as  they  advance,  fruits  and  seeds  are  added. 
Hernandez  gives  n  very  good  description  of  the  bird  in  his 
Hittoria  Avium  NurxE  Hiepaniie,  cap.  ccxxii.  The  Ga- 
lealeil  Curassow  is  easily  domesticated  and  is  enumerated 
by  M.  Temminck  among  the  birds  which  bred  abundantly 
in  the  menagerie  of  M.  Ameshoff  before  the  French  Re- 
volution. 

In  April,  1S31,  Mr.  Yarrell  pointed  out  at  a  meetin?  of 
Ihe  Zoological  Society  the  peculiarities  of  the  very  elon- 
gated trachea  of  another  species,  Ourax  Milu,Cav.  This 
organ  is  produced  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles  beyond 
the  sternum,  and  reaches  almost  to  the  vent.  It  has  l>een 
figured  by  Dr.  Latham,  M.  Temminck,  and  others.  The 
Eterno- tracheal  muscles  extend  along  the  whole  of  Ihe  tube, 
a  disposition  which,  Mr.  Yarrell  remarked,  prevails  with 
ir  two  exceptions  in  all  birds  in  which  the  fold  of  the 
lea  is  not  included  in  the  bone.  {Zool.  Proe.  1830-31, 
port  1.)  Mr.  Bennett  (Gardens  and  Menagerie  o/"  the 
Zoolagiciil  Sfieielu}  observes  tliat  the  iiostrils  in  Ourax 
Pau.Ti  are  sealed  behind  the  protuberance,  and  are  perpen- 
dicular in  their  direction:  the  membranous  cere  which 
surrounds  them,  he  adds,  is  covered  with  short  velvety 
feathers. 

Crax. 

Bill  moderate,  long,  compressed,  higher  than  it  is  brood 
■t  the  base,  thick,  carinated  above,  curved  towards  the  end, 
surrounded  at  the  hose  with  a  membrane  ;  lore  naked ; 
nostrils  lateral,  longitudinal,  pierced  in  Ihe  cere,  and  rar- 
lially  covered.  Head  crested  with  curled  feathers.  Tail 
spread  out,  inclined;  tail-feathers,  fourteen.  Sixth  quill 
Ine  longest.  Hallux  reaching  the  ground  with  the  first 
phalanx. 

Example.— Crar  Alector,  Linn,    Crested  Curaaioic. 


Description. — The  plumage  of  the  Crested  Citrastoa  tc 
'  I  deep  black,  with  a  slight  gloss  of  green  upon  the  head. 


crest  is  firom  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  occupies  the 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  head  :  it  b  curled  and  velvety 
in  its  appearance,  and  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed 
at  will.  The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  naked  skin,  which 
extends  into  the  cere,  and  there  asMimes  a  bright  yellow 
colour.    Siie  about  that  of  Ourax  Pauxi.    <E.  T.  Bennett.) 
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lar^e  btmds,  but  generallr  pur  ti^etber  with  the  strictest 
coDjIancy.  The  ^males  lav  tram  two  to  Sve  eggs.  Their 
flight,  like  that  of  most  ^llinaceous  birds,  in  consequence 
□I'  the  shortness  of  their  winga,  is  low  and  heavy  ;  and  in 
the  performance  of  this  action  they  deriie  much  assistance 
from  theit  toil,  the  feathers  of  which  may  be  expanded  in 
the  shape  of  a  tan.  All  the  birds  of  this  genus  appear  to 
be  known  in  Brazil  by  the  name  of  i/oeu.  pronounced  Vacou, 
derived,  according  to  Marcgrave,  from  their  note.  This,  as 
might  bo  expeclM  from  the  conformation  of  their  trachea, 
is  extremely  loud,  insomuch  that  when  a  considerable 
number  are  collected  near  the  same  spot,  the  very  woods,  to 
use  ihe  expression  of  the  scienliSc  traveller  just  quoted, 
re-echo  with  their  clamorous  cries.'  The  same  author 
observes  that  M.  Spix  added  Very  considerably  to  the  dif- 
ficulties that  previously  existed  ki  distinguishing  the  species 
of  this  interesting  group,  by  the  pubUcation,  in  his  'Bra- 
zilian Birds,'  of  a  series  of  flgurM  representing  apparently 
\  cry  slicht  mvdiflotions  of  the  oommon  form,  but  to  each 
of  whicll  be  has  prefixed  a  peculiar  specific  name.  Mr. 
Bennett  expresses  his  belief  that  most  of  these  will  be  found 
□n  further  examination  to  be  referable  to  the  {Aesent  species, 
which,  from  its  long  domestication  ib  the  poultry-yards  of 
Sriulh  America,  muBlnecc««anly  b«  subject  t6  ven  extensive 
variations.  (Garderaand lUem^rit<i/'tke Zool. Soc.,\b\.iL) 


M.  I.es30n,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Goudot,  mentions  a 
snecies,  Penelope  Abirni,  Goud.,  two  feet  three  inches 
( French)  lou^,  the  tail  bcinK  ten  inches.  M.  Goudot  stales 
that  this  species  seems  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  New 
Grenada,  mhahiting  temperate  and  cold  districts  ;  it  is,  he 
baya.  unknown  in  the  great  warm  valleys  and  by  the  rivers. 
In  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Muzo,  celebrated  for  its  mine 
of  emeralds,  this  bird,  ho  slates,  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Pitvo-d-gHoli.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bo^'Ota  and  of  the  valley  of  Cauca  designate  it  by  the  term 
I^va  Burri,  or  Aburri  Abarrida,  which  when  slowly  pro- 
nounced well  expresses  its  cry.  The  male  does  not  differ 
frum  the  female ;  and  Ihoso  which  M.  Gaudut  opened  had 
two  ccccuiDs  analogous  \o  Penelope  Parakma  and  Pavita 
(xicfereiHaritf).  Ine  trachea  descended  without  any  fold 
lo  the  lungs.  There  was  no  gravel  in  the  giizard,  the  walls 
of  which  were  thin,  and  nearly  entirely  covered  by  the 
proper  muscles.  M.  Goudot  states  that  the  species  lives 
solitary,  percht-s  upon  high  trees,  (lies  but  little,  and  suffers 
the  hunter  to  approach  easily  within  shot.  It  ia  never  seen 
III!  the  ground.  The  berries  of  trees  compose  its  fuod.  Its 
nest  is  formed  in  a  mass  of  dry  leaves,  disposed  between  Iho 
Pirks  of  trees.  The  eg^s  are  three  in  number,  white,  and 
line  inch  eight  tines  m  diameter.  These  birds,  adds  M. 
Guudot,  are  very  common  in  the  mountains  of  Quindiu,  be- 
tween Hague  and  Carthagena.  Their  notes  are  the  last  that 
arc  heard  on  the  approach  of  night,  and  the  first  that  an- 
nounce the  dawn  of  day. 

Ortaljda. 

Cliaracten  die  same  as  those  of  Penelope,  excepting  that 
the  head  is  aonuitelefy  feathered,  and  that  there  it  no 
nakednestf  about  the  thnat  or  round  tbe  eye*. 


^ocaAVy.— The  mountains  of  Quindiu. 

M.  Lesson  observes  that  this  bird  approaches  nearly  to 
the  last,  but  is  cletu-ly  distinguishable  ftiwa  it,  especially  by 
the  Irachea,  which  does  not  descend  upon  the  abdomen 
Opisthocomus,  Hoffm.  (Hoazin,  Buff. ;  Orthocorys,  Vieill.) 

Bill  thick,  robust,  short,  convex,  bent  at  the  point,  uhich 
is  suddenly  compressed,  furnished  with  diverging  brisllcs 
at  the  baao,  which  is  dilated  laterally;  lower  mandible 
strong,  terminated  in  an  angle;  edges  den  tela  ted  towards 
the   origin.     tfoilriU   mesial  on   the   surface  of  the   bill, 

Jierced  {de  pari  en  part),  covered  above  by  a  membrane. 
iel  robust  and  muscular;  tarsus  shorter  Uian  the  middle 
toe,  the  lateral  toes  long,  equal,  entirely  divided ;  sole 
brmid;  toes  bordered  with  rudiments  of  membranes.  Wingt 
moderate,  the  first  quill  very  short,  the  four  following  gra- 
duated, and  the  sixth  the  longest  Tdl-/ealAert  ten.  Ex- 
ample.— Opiet/ioeomtu  cruUUut. 


C  RA 

Thu  BpeeiM,  which  app^ra  to  be  the  on\j  one  bclonffing 
to  the  geoua,  U  the  Hoatxin  and  Hoadzin  of  Hcmandet ; 
who  describes  it  (p.  320)  as  an  inhsibiiant  of  wann  ilistrici*. 
where  it  was  seen  sitting  on  trees  by  llic  sides  uf  riven,  and 
as  having  received  its  name  from  a  suppo.-ed  similaiily  of 
the  ahriekine  cry  of  the  bird  lo  the  intonation  of  the  word 
!h<alxin.  Hemandez  relates  some  strniige  slories  of  cure: 
eUbcteilby  ilgbonesaiidbya  sulhtus  ol' its  feathers  ;  but  say: 
that  the  bird  is  deemed  inauspicious  b^-  the  nalives.  Soanini 
states  that  it  is  known  in  Guiana  by  the  nam!  of  Saio, 

The  Hnaxiru  are  sciid  lo  live  in  pnire  or  in  small  troopa, 
consisting  of  from  six  to  eight  individuals,  in  the  flooded 
savannahs,  which  they  prefer,  and  whore  Ihcy  Beck  for  their 
food  the  leaves  of  the  arum  arboretceru.  Their  flesh  is  not 
considered  good,  having  b  strong  smetl  of  cattoreum  about 
It.  These  birds  are  by  no  means  lii 
gait  they  resemble  Ihe  peacock. 

Megapodius. 

Bill  slender,  straight,  as  wide  as  it  is  high,  and  tlaltenod 
bInivc  at  the  base ;  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  luner, 
ilightly  curved  at  its  extremity;  lower  mandible  straight.  Ihc 
point  hidden  by  the  edges  of  the  upper  mandible.  iVtulrili 
subovnl,  open,  placed  nearer  to  Ihe  point  than  to  the  base  of 
the  bill,  nasal  fusgn  long,  cmered  by  a  membrane  furnished 
with  small  feathers.  Space  round  the  eyo  nakcl,  head  and 
ueck  well  feathered.  Fffel  large  anrl  strong,  placed  far 
backwards ;  tarsus  lai^  and  long,  and  covered  with  large 
scules,  compressed  posteriorly ;  four  very  elongated  lues, 
the  three  anterior  ones  nearly  ei|ual,  united  at  their  bases 
by  a  small  membrane,  which  is  more  apparent  between  ihe 
inner  and  middle  toe  than  between  it  and  the  outer  one  ; 
posterior  toe  horiionlol,  touching  the  ground  throughout 
Its  length;  claws  very  long,  very  strong,  llatlcned  above, 
very  little  curved,  triBngular,  obtuse  at  the  point,  nearly 
like  those  of  Menttra.  Wingt  moderate,  concave,  rounded ; 
third  and  fourth  quills  the  longest.  Tail  amall,  wedgc- 
sbaped,  scarcely  exceeding  the  n  ingi  in  length,  and  formed 
of  twelve  feathera.  (Quoy  and  Gaimord,  with  shght  alte- 
ration.)    Example. — Megapodiut  Diaierreyii. 

Detcription. — In  siie  hardly  so  large  as  a  partridge. 
Tani  less  elevated  than  they  are  in  Megapodiw  Frevci- 
ttetii  and  M.  rubripet.  The  bird  is,  moreover,  sltogethei 
belter  proportioned.     Total  length,  from  the  exiremity  of 


rather  less  than  ft  foot  (French).  Tarsi  strong,  covered 
with  scales,  and  20  lines  in  length ;  middle  loe,  including 
the  claw,  17  lines,  hind  toe  14,  posterior  claw  7.  F" 
slightly  swollen  towards  its  extremity,  yellow,  S  lines 
length.  NoHlrila  suboval,  covered  with  a  membrane  clothed 
with  very  small  rudimentary  feathers.  Space  roiiiid  the 
ejes  naked,  but  less  than  in  the  other  two  ^pcoii-H,  Neck 
well  clothed  with  feathers.  Iris  rcddi.-li.  A  very  thick 
crest  covers  the  head;  the  feat  hers  which  cmnpo-^e  it  arc 
raised  (se  redreasent)  towards  the  occiput.  The  wings  are 
concave,  an  inch  longer  than  the  tail,  and  terminated  in  a 
point:  the  flilh  quill  Ihe  longest.  Tail  suliniul,  pointed, 
vciT  short,  eompoMd  of  ten  small  feathers.  1..<*t:s  t^cyish, 
and  feathered  oown  to  the  tarsi ;  the  claws  slightly  cuned, 
pointed  at  the  end,  flat  below,  and  of  a  brown  colour.    Il.e«- 

'  The  tuft,"  nays  M.  I.cwin.  '  of  our  Mf/:'i;  ndiu*  Duj,pr- 
rniii  IS  of  a  briiwn  yellow  ;  ihc  neck,  the  iliruiit,  the  btilly, 
%iA  llir  lateral  pirli.  are  of  a  grey  slale  rulour.  The  fea- 
ii.'Tt  'ff  llie  Irack  and  the  wiog-cuierts  arc  large,  and  of  a 


.  iIh-  s)ufi(  ImriK  ruddy  brown. 

•■  n.A/',.':  tijT  w  uiiiliit  to  the  inner  one  oy  n  mcm- 

••  \rii-irr.  vbi'li  i(   H Jiitini;  bi.'li>i-i.-n  tlic  miiliUc  toe 

•'/'•r'^t.i.K  nut  M'gnjftliu4  wiih  the  Mfnura  of  New 
-ri.  ■'  •ti.i-'A  1^A  Ui  prrri-nc  that  it  i-oniierts  llio  last- 
''•fi  yi  -.'-•  •itn  Ihi:  ir''>"iJia'-euus  \nt'U,  by  forming  a 
•I  .ra.  ^.'u/r.  In  Idft,  iT  we  eiLamine  ihe  position 
'.-•-.'..a,  ii.'  K'Ticral  funn  it  the  bill  and  legs,  and 
f -;'.*-•  t'f.'ri  tiwtni-* — ihe  membrane  which  uniic> 
-.  •i">.'<..i  :/A»,  fi'ji  >liji-li  U  wanting  heiwceii  the 
'*  -,-«;  !;^  ,fivr  on':  itn  arrangement  which  is  re- 
.«  •■U/;t-/'tiu,,—Ui>-  'um-  length  of  the  llJ.■^  ibe 
I  lA  'v  («rn  '.f  llie  (.li»«,  ihc  gn.-aler  length  of  llic 
.....  r, .-  ,,.:,,-jvii%  mA  iJ."  -iiijllii'"*  of  ih«  wings 
.^^.       .! .  ••r.  Ill  1,11  ,  ('..i.chIv   to  eunHrui  this  pajs- 
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E^:e,  ifwee:ieept  tlie  extraordinary  grandenr  and  luxunan 
furm  of  the  tail  of  Mentira,  a  form  without  analog)  air.  n 
the  other  birds.  Mfsopndiut  nould  thus  belong  lu  a  i.i]i,>. 
natural  group,  llie  Lyri/eri  of  Vieillot  {27th  taniilyi:  li 
name  of  which,  in  censeqiienee  of  lis  having  been  ini-  ... 
proper,  would  have  to  be  changed.' 

Loratitij. — '  flUgajmiiius  Diiperrtt/ii,  the  Manznip'  i. 
the  Papuans,  inbabils  t!:e  umbrageous  fore»i»  of  N<.» 
Guinea,  in  the  neii^hbourliuod  of  the  harbour  of  l>.i''r\ 
The  bird  is  tiiuid,  runs  very  fast  among  the  bushes,  Ik' 
a  partridge  in  standing  com,  and  utters  a  feeble  cli  < : 
(un  petit  gbussement).'    (Lesson.) 


[Mfppoiliui  Duperrrjii.] 

M. Lesson  states  that  he  only  observed Mrgajxxliut  Frrii 
nneltiinthe  Island  of  Waigiou,  and  that  the  attempt  ti> 
preserve  it  alive  in  cages  was  vain,  for  the  birds  soon  AwA. 
Their  llesb,  be  says,  '\i  black. very  lianl,  and  not  ven-  a^n^p- 
able  as  food,  although  possessing  &fumel  which  the  nuk- 
ing developes.  The  Papuans  brought  them  on  board  tbi- 
Coquiile  daily,  and  called  them  (those  of  the  harbour  of 
Ollack  at  least)  Manetaqiie. 

Both  Pigafalta  and  Gcmelli  C^rrcri  speak  of  the  TUcm 
(.Megtifmdii'ii),  and  it  would  seem  that  this,  the  Mf^.if- 
dint  of  the  Ptiilipmne>,  leaves  ilseggs  to  the  fosterinehtji 
of  the  sun.  The  habits  of  Ihc  Megapodii  of  New  Gumd 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  are,  according  to  H.  I>'s<nn. 
entirely  unknown, 

Atecthelia. 


logy  of  I  he  voyage  round  the  world  performed  hytheUrsiu  . 
arc  in  great  measure  applicable  lo  the  subgenus  AJerlhi- 1.:. 
fonncdby  M.  Lesson  for  the  position  of  a  bird  whirh  dif,  .- 
from  the  I  rue  Megap/jdii  oi   Turont,  by  many  dL«iiiici;', 

Sill  short,  compressed,  pointed :  the  upper  mandible  pr  <- 
longed,  the  lower  mandible  a  little  swollen  and  very  ^Ul<.1. 
l^oslrih  at  the  base  of  the  hill  separated  by  a  straiglit  ndi-.'. 
Head  and  forehead  abundantly  covered  with  feathers  duv  ii 
to  the  nostrils.  Space  round  the  eyrt  furnislied  with  sh.ic: 
and  close-set  feathers.  Inner  (oe  rather  the  shorteet,  mfni- 
brane  which  unites  the  middle  loe  lo  ibe  inner  one  almL»i 
absent.  No  tail.  All  the  feathers  of  Ibe  body,  except  xWm- 
of  the  wini^  composed  of  loose  barbs,  very  finely  oliaicl 
on  each  of  Ihe  shafts. 

Example. — AlfctheKa   Vrvillii,  Lesson,  the  only  speciet 

Descriptinn. — Total  length  from  the  extrcmitv  of  the  bill 
lo  that  of  the  wing.s  S  inches  4  lines.  Tarsi  N  lines;  mid- 
dle loe  10,  hindtiie  8,  claiv,  5,  bUl  E  (French).  The  bird u 
:n-il  with  luosu  and  scanty  feBlbcr^  but  baa  upon  the 


ociput  a  thick  bunch  of  feathers.  The  Kcneral 
irown,  fuliginous,  deepest  aboi  e.  Belly  and  throft) 
lightly  tinged  with  niddv  eulour ;  IhnMl 


tint  i_ 

throfttbrowi^ 
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Winge  concav«,  rounded,  the  fsHthers  entirely  br<nni,  the 
Eocund,  third  and  fourth  being  equal  ;  Ibc  upper  part  ii 
bruwn  sprinkled  with  zigzag  or  iritgular  line*,  not  well  de- 
fined, of  ruddy  yellow.  Place  j)f  Ihe  tail-fealhers  supplied 
by  very  loose  plumes,  composed  of-very  fine  barbs,  bristled 
'nith  very  slender  approximuled  harbiitcs,  presenting  much 
analogy  with  those  of  the  Cassowary  (No.  fi,  pi,  67.  Allot  de 
Pemn),  and  which,  implanted  in  llie  rump  in  the  same  man- 
ner, form  a  feathery  tud  as  in  the  Cassowary  ;  all  the  fea- 
thers of  this  bird,  except  Ibose  of  the  wings,  rm  composed 
of  multiple  stems,  very  slender  and  soft,  furnished  with 
equal  and  very  Sne  barbulea  which  may  bo  called  mullira- 
chid.  The  bill  is  greyish,  and  so  are  the  feel.  The  inner 
toe  is  a  little  more  united  to  the  middle  one  than  to  tlie 
external  one.  The  elaws  aro  slightly  curved,  shorn,  con- 
vex above,  concave  below,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  The  iris 
is  reddish. 

Zoca/i^.— This   species,  which  comes  fVom  the  Isle  of 
Guebi-,  placed  immediately  under  the  equator,  is,  no  doubt, 

E roper  to  the  neighbouring  lands  sucli  as  the  great  end 
caulifiil  Isle  of  Halamiva  or  GotJIo,  so  little  known  and  so 
litilc  studiedby  naturalisls,    (Lesson.) 


[AlcclhcIJaUniUu,] 

C11A.C0W,  a  republic  in  iha  noTlh.eaBtem  part  of  cen- 
tnd  Europe,  fbrmeriy  part  of  Ihe  woywodship  or  palatinate 
(if  the  same  name  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  It  lies  be- 
tivecn  Austrian  Golicia,  Prussian  Silesia,  and  the  south- 
ncatern  port  of  Russian  Poland.  With  retard  to  size,  it  is 
the  fortieth,  to  population  the  thirty-Beventb,  and  according 
to  density  of  population  the  seventh,  in  the  series  of  Euro- 
peon  slates.  It  is  the  only  vestige  that  remains  of  Polish 
independence. 

Cracow  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
and  contains  on  area  of  about  490  square  miles.  Tho 
KUiface  consists  of  an  undulating  plain,  broken  by  low 
hills  and  woods,  and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula, which  forms  its  southern  houndai?  towards  Gslicia. 
The  Vistula,  which  is  the  chief  river  of  Cracow,  receives 


Wolika,  and  becomes  navigable  under  tho  walls  of  Cracow. 
There  are  neither  canals  nor  lakes  in  the  country ;  at  Knes- 
Minice  there  are  warm  sulphurous  springs.  The  climate  is 
motlerale,  thoucb  not  genial  enough  to  ripen  the  grope  ;  it 
is  however  salubrious  and  agreeable,  and  milder  than  in  the 
other  potts  of  Poland.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  as  aa;riculture 
has  made  little  progress,  it  produces  scarcely  more  grain  than 
is  sufUcient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet 
Cracow  is  considered  the  most  cultivated  portion  of  Poland. 
The  vegetables  and  fruits  are  excellent.  Its  chief  produc- 
tions are  com,  pulse,  flax,  wood,  oxen,  sheep,  swino,  game, 
Qah,  wax,  and  honey;  also  coals,  iron,  marble,  freestone, 
clay,  be.  but  the  quantity  of  wood  is  inconsiderable,  and 
the  iron  found  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  even  the  single 
works  at  Krzessowice. 

Cracow  contains  only  two  or  three  manufacturing  establisb- 
nien1s,toe  chief  of  which  are  the  ironworks  of  Krzessowice. 
The  peaaontry  spin  and  weave  their  own  cbth,  and  there  Is 
little  trado  excvpt  in  the  capital.  Tberepubliciadividedinto 
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land  and  town  distncts;  the  first  must  have  a  population  of 
more  than  2000 ;  the  latter  of  more  than  3S0O ;  aaoh  district 
has  its  starost;  and  three  districts  fbrni  a  circle  with  a  justice 
at  its  head.  The  population  are  chiefly  of  Polish  extracEion, 
there  beino;  only  fVom  400  to  500  Germans,  and  between 
10,000  aniTl  1.000  Jews;  it  amounted  in  1803  to  93,100 ;  in 
1819  to  95,822;  in  1826  to  118,000;  and  in  1832  to  123,157. 
It  bos  a  militia  of  300  men,  and  a  gendarmerie  of  40 ;  but 
no  regular  troops.  Although  Ihe  established  religion  is  the 
Roman  l^tholic,  all  Christian  denominations  enjoy  liberty 
of  conscience  and  worship;  tb#  number  of  ProCestaDls  is 
about  1700. 

The  yearly  income  and  expenditure  as  fixed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  for  the  period  1833—1837  ia 
1.779,766  Polish  florins,  or  about  44, j 00 f. sterling.  Cracow 
contains  2  towns,  2  market-towns,  71  villages  and  hamlets, 
16  monasteries,  with  87  monks  and  69  loy  brothers;  10 
nunneries  with  164  nuns;  100  churches.  The  bishop  of 
Cracow  has  a  chapter  of  1 6  canons. 

In  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1 795,  Cracow  ftU  to  the 
share  of  Austria,  and  in  1809  was  erected,  with  the  whale 
of  western  Galicia,  into  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Its 
existence  as  a  republic,  dates  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815,  when  the  three  great  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
PruKiia,  not  being  able  to  agree  to  which  of  them  it  should 
be  assigned,  determined  to  form  it  into  an  independent 
republic  under  their  joint  protection,  guaranteeing  to  it  the 
perpetual  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  its  territory,  except 
in  tlic  rase  of  its  anbrding  an  asylum  to  deserters,  or  offend- 
er- n;^inst  any  of  the  three  protecting  powers. 

Bv  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow,  there  is 
no  distinction  of  ranks ;  all  ore  coual  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  body  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  each  district,  three  members  of  the  so- 
nate  (one  of  whom  is  president  of  the  assemblyX  three 
canons  of  the  chapter  oi  the  cathedral,  three  doctors  of  the 
university  of  Crocow,  and  six  judges  of  the  tribunals.  This 
body  annually  holds  a  session  in  December,  which  conti- 
nues about  a  month;  makes  laws,  votes  the  budget,  in- 
spects the  administration,  nominates  two-thirds  of  the 
senators  as  well  as  the  judges,  &c.  The  executive  power 
is  lodged  in  a  senate  of  twelve  membera  and  a  president, 
who,  »ith  eight  of  tho  senator^  ia  nominated  by  the  Icgis- 
tntive  assembly;  two  are  chosen  by  the  chapter  and  two  by 
the  university.  Of  the  senators,  eight  are  chosen  for  life, 
and  four  are  elected  annually;  the  president  is  chosen  for 
three  years.  Tho  senate  draw  up  laws  previoasly  to  their 
being  laid  before  the  legislature ;  and  appoint  to  such  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  offices  os  aie  not  dependent  on  the 
chamber  of  deputies. ' 

CRACOW  (in  Polish,  Krakoo),  the  capital  of  the  re- 

Sublic  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  tho  foot  of  Mount 
irakus  or  Wavel  (699  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  in 
the  delightful  and  extensive  valley  of  the  Vistula,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Radeva,  in  50°4'N.lat.,  IS*  IS' E.  long.  It  U  enclosed 
by  three  hills;  the  St.  Bronislava,  on  which  a  monument, 
120  feel  high,  has  been  erected,  in  memory  of  Kosciusko ; 
the  Krakus  or  Wavel,  and  the  Wandu.  It  is  united  to  the 
Austrian  town  of  Podgorze  by  a  bridge  of  rafts  145  feet 
long. 

Cracow  is  surrounded  with  promenades,  which  have  re- 
placed the  old  ramparts,  walls,  and  towers.  It  consists  of 
tliri:u  distinct  quaiteis,  Cracow,  Stradom,  and  Kaiimicrz, 
which  last  lies  on  an  island  in  the  Vistula,  and  is  joined  lo 
the  town  by  a  bridge.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Jews, 
who  have  here  a  aynagogiio.  The  suburbs  ore  likewise  of 
some  extent. 

This  antient  capital  of  Poland,  where  its  kings  were 
crowned  and  buried,  received  its  name  from  Krakus,  duke 
of  the  Poles  and  Bohemians,  or  While  Chrobatia,  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  Cracow  about  a.d,  TOO.  It  was 
wrested  from  the  Moravians  by  Ziemowil,  Ihe  Bohemian, 
and  was  taken  from  the  Bohemians  in  999  by  Bolesiaus 
the  Great,  who  raised  it  to  Ihe  rank  of  the  capital  of 
Poland.  Its  Dnticnt  limits  were  far  more  extensive,  and  its 
population  treble  the  present  amount.  It  had  a  flourishing 
commerce,  and  its  numerous  lofty  towers  and  buildings 
still  give  to  it,  in  the  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  large 
and  Tiandsome  city;  hut  this  impression  is  di^troyedoa 
entering  its  dark,  narrow,  and  descried  precincts.  The 
town  is  however  clean,  and  has  a  very  spacious  public 
square,  surrounded  with  low  miserable  shops. 
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ff  f»5t-,r*»rrtfl.  *rtr»€-r*r.  that  on  the  night  pT^-ions  to  the 
-(n/  \^.  v.'-.i"*  '.-..»  ♦•-.'.•fcT:-*  was  to  be  put  in  execution,  Ihd 
y.'i^.  't..>f:.  a.-.fi  •  .K  >>v-lace  rejoicing  to  be  free  from  h.s 
;  .  <.'  ;-,»^  .r.  «  *  .zl-^.*-.zm  manner,  and  broke  open  thf» 
y  -t.",^.  C 1  z  ''HTL.^  f -rvh  from  his  ( ell,  and  fled  to  VicriKa, 
v'A»*-.r.*».  ifrT  ftrin-^  n.:.2f  there  a  short  time,  he  vas  c]i»- 
Vi  HM^f*  ^y  \.ii  t*r.p^ror  wi:h  letters  of  safe  conduct,  un«lfr 
'..«>  z" .  -i:*...r.  '.i  wh:--h  he  passed  through  Germany  iiito 
R.-:  a- i,  a,.ii  tic::-'*  to  Scjibnd,  where  he  arrivctl  '^oi.n 
i:vr  '"-.«*  :!wr.\- l^rrrent  cf  the  Rcfurraaiion.  He  prp.i<-!.«  \ 
f  *•  \  ^vy.-r  '.ne  ir.  Latin  to  the  learned  in  St.  Mn^rrlalfn't. 
rn/tp*tU  'vzt-T^  Liv.-j  rvc.'^.erod  his  native  langua;>'e,  lie 
Tw  i".""  u.-r-i  n  r.jj'cr  cf  Ho*}  rood -house,  and  beraino  a 
'Z'-^TX-yil  T"a  i"r.:r -.f  Kn-ix,  the  great  Scottish  reforniiT, 
Ti  'jLMt  T:rv  X  r::'.r=:a:>7:i-  He  vas  afterwards  appoint t-d 
ann-^r-r  :f  M  cr:-*?,  and  in  1574  minister  of  Auerd^rn, 
ji  Tz.-.  !i  nTOi-.Tv  h*»  *x-  rh••^en  Mu^ierator  of  the  GeriLinl 
A.53»tm.:Iy  .l  *-1c  -c-r-.h  cf  S  oiland,  which  met  in  Octnhi  r, 
l-'i.  Tb?  i.ui'^-.nz  year  he  was  removed  to  Edinburcb  ; 
mil  ji  nr*  -wii  i2*.>-ii!ed  v.th  the  learned  John  Dun- 
n.:^  a  la  =i_:L^cr  t^  the  r-»>il  household. 

•Irx^  ir€w  »p  ibe  Nari.nai  Covenant  m  the  year  15**(' ; 
ie  -r-L*  i-A.  the  i-*b.'f  cf  two  lheolog:ical  works;  the  di.*? 
m  inswer  tc  an  an^k  on  the  Coiifession  of  Faith,  1  hi* 
.f^er  a  iiTzi  cf  e3:ini:!ia?ioo  rntitVed  Craig's  Catechi>i:i. 
TtLa-a  vTi  ir7««!»»«l  b^  tbo  General  A&sembly  to  be  u.-ctl 
Ji  s**Ct.«:Is  izA  ^aii'ie*  m  frace  of  'The  Little  Catcchi>m.' 

He  'ijd4,  mt  Eimbur^h,  t^n  the  liih  December,  160o,  at 
*ie  i'ivx:i.-tf«i  i,z*?  <rf  ^'t  but  for  some  years  before  Irid 
"Zf^r^  mc**   -.:  p /- •y'^d-'ty.     (See  VL'Cm^B  Meivi//e  ;  aii<l 

i^y^JiX,  >iR  THOMAS,  rf  Rircarton,  was,  acconliM^ 
-■  r.i_l>:%  \  •■€T2rh>:al  notiretif  bim  prefixed  to  the  U>^ 
:«L_».ii  c  ii-  ■v-fViit?d  Treatise  on  the  Feudal  Law,  t:.f 
5»-a  Tt'  Mr  R  -r^crt  Oaie.  mefrhani  in  Bdinbutgh,  a  i\>j 
^!^r..fc-*  '^  -?ir?  C>*t£:*  oif  Craiw^ton,  ftt  Bacban;  tn  )u..Ij. 
la  T-t  iHtxA  af-ers^-C?  find,  this  statement  has  bt-cn  <L— 
Tu.-<»L  Ba  "l«e  «a>-  that  CVaig  was  bom  about  the  >t  ir 
.:-,^ .  b  IT  'hs  B  riatnly  a  mi.>iake,  for  in  1552  he  i«xi>  '-<    : 

V  Mii  a.-i-'fr-^wty',:  Si.  An'ln.-\ig^and  cnt<*red  i^n  studi  lu  ■  f 
Sr  Lr  -rari  ?^  a  <%-**!<?ge  ithxh  had  been  erected  about  1.  r.v 
^*nr>  o^ff  rp  *  :'.<•  iriir.iiiir  up  poor  scholar  in  learning  a::  I 

-Lo  uTj*.  t.  ''it  c -^  jf  God,  and  the  spiritual  edificat;  .-i 
iz  '*fi  j^  -\-S  Hr  ren.aintd  here  t>nly  till  he  procoe  *.• -i 
:j.-i»i  ■r  ,:  ut*.  wht»n  he  went  to  France  to  proi>eciitf  Ij.^ 
-  ^  .■;r>  LI.  '^r  u:L:v::r>i:v  of  Paris.  On  his  return  to  .S*  .>i- 
^ij-iL  j:»:t_:  .j-f..  :he  Ref jnnai ion  had  just  been  ace  r. - 
"•  -2i.'i  tlnT>f ;  i^i  Li*  di^ringuished  relative,  the  Rev  Dr. 

V  1-  Or-_^.  »i>  il-er.  minister  of  Holyrood-hovse.  Tb.s 
"v-u-zei  L'.  ^e  L:i.i  b^mself  arrived  in  ScutUnd  only  a  twfl^  e- 
^  ■•  ':i  V»e-.  :>?.  Vr.'ier  the  care  of  this  eminent  person  '  'w 
^d  ^•.  ^  Ti.  i->  of  jouns:  Craig  were  changed,  and,  de\i»t.i ,: 
h^z^^'li  e~r.^^:!}  to  study,  he  left  nearly  all  his  youihiul 
ru."*«f^2i;H.rir.e<  in  lileralure  hx  behind  him. 

Etr  pvi5<;c«?4  avi\ooa!e  in  the  Court  of  Session  at  E«l:n- 
S-Ti.!  cri  the  2nd  February,  1563;  and  in  July  that  wnr 
•Bv*  £•  -i  him  in  the  judicial  situation  of  justice  depute  to 
Arrrh.'txili,  tf.h  earl  of  Argjll,  hereditary  lord  justiciar  cf 
ScvHLiad  {Ah^straci  Books  'if  Adjournal^  MS.  Adv.  Ld>r.\ 
an  anient  tnend  of  the  Reformation.  In  May,  1  jr,  i,  ho 
h^d  a  trant  from  the  crown  of  the  escheat  of  Ale\an<a r 
liuioss  of  Crumbie;  and  in  the  following  January,  anoihtr 
grant  from  the  crown  of  the  unlaws  or  amerciaments  t.f 
aay  SL\  persons  he  might  choose  among  those  unlaxtcd  in 
I  ho  jusuce  courts,  ani  this  *o  long  as  he  should  enjny  the 
i^'^iv  tMf  justice  depute. 

lli<  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  on  occasion  of  tl.c 
qutx'n'&  niaiTia^e  with  her  cousin  Darnlcy,  for  which  he 
cv>iu^\V!iod  an  cpithalamium,  or  raaiTiago  song.  Tlic  p>^'  ♦% 
vhioh  is  not  to  be  found  among  Craig's  poems  in  i\,c 
*  Dchi:v  l\H»larum  Sivlorum,'  was  only  lately  dibCo\ort«L 
.\s  desrrilHxl  by  Tytler,  it  is  in  its  general  tone  too  luU  y.f 
xttyKt,  ti'O  ambitious  in  the  display  of  classical  allu-j  iHx, 
and  too  richly  and  laboriously  coloured,  but  not  \vi.!i..,.i 
!K  me  pasoi^es  of  beauty  and  simplicity.  The  little  ufll  iw  z 
«*s  tendered  to  a  woman — a  queen — a  bride,  and  all  tl  r-o 
ccutrxxi  in  one  who  ims  not  inattentive  to  the  inten-t'»  i.f 
'.oannns;.  On  the  'Jaih  October  that  year.  Craig  hul  a 
^*rant   frv>m   the  crown  of  the  unla\\'s»  above  menti*  lud 

\\\  \\xs  oilice  of  justice  depute  Craig  aj^peai-s  to  have  been 
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in  die  PlukMophical  Trmiis»etk»s,  and  inrdT  pablL^he*! 
Mpantely.  The  latter  arc, '  De  Calcuio  Flueniiam,'  I»q 
don,  1718,  with  two  bo:,ki  *  De  Open  Analjtici.-  '  Dt 
ri^urarum.  6lc.  Qjadrnuh*,'  Lon^zii.  U>3-  Tkkrre  had 
prtfri'ju'^lr.  ijL  Hr5,  it^z^Pkrtd  a  tr»rS  gq  tbe  saac  *-i;«^tTt. 
*  Tdfc\/;.,ipae  Cir-=*-.ii^  Pr..=»&Xia  If  *r>^mj*r  .^r^.'  Lic^iiuC 

-*'    -*tr*rf..  -t  ?ta»':K*«-  Hit  **,a.iiiHii»«iuKir  «  - 

.11  111*  *cfe-riafca^  it  i-itCiiJiL.  miL  ii,«w  "aTTmi-n  t  n_~:'^icei 

^■^- '  "^ut  iiL'  lOr  ir  '-i*fc  yj^ir.  Ja-  tr;r.ii4;  'x-.-LL^^r-^t*.  ijiii 

'an  4-^'*uf»i.  r  i  iiitr"-  '  l  ".u-iirrf^**  infc»  of  iti^rxn*  lk-=ii7 
'"4»-.i.:i4i  lisi'ui.  WTJ^  licji  ir  ii.  la-  .lir  T1j»  ij-.wr>  r-.ja. 
lit  *iii  •;,^  imE  iJ»t  li  lat  r  ».i^L  Xisilir  iT'TT.  -S.  UiTtlirass- 
i^ii-  ^nx  L  llljr  HiB*  ■SIK'SL   lULl  ^i-c.;^     J  .r  \I^  I'LI— •  =^   I 
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^4  .:-i^  .a   -JOS:  ^^iTtiT   wa.*rt  zm  j^ir-a^  ^nr-.tiz. 

*  'lit  ^^L  iJL  ».  te  ::.  n*  —^iisac  "Lr=   •i:n--«:?r^~*j-i  .     -i«r  i— r_L 

I,  ^.-^  c  1 .  i.trLU>  .  :^c  ^  .lis-  f    r  a  :sir  ,£t:i.>*  L.  ^  -.n 

1      •>  ^^1*  "Oj.    — ^r:    ^    "»   ->*  -IX-T  Sfccc  ^^f  >idt;*v  i^'L 
1    -a    5^    .>.»i    vic  <«*2^   r.;;:7*- •«  t*.cJ  i:*i  li  ^k   ^mL  liia 
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split.  The  antietLU  oAen  used  bronse  cramps  to  bind  tbeir 
madonry  tGgether,  as  in  the  Colosseum.  A  great  many  of 
tbe  cramps  of  this  building  have  been  cut  out  on  account  of 
tbe^xiue  of  the  metai.  Wheo  a  piece  of  stone  is  plart'<l 
perpendjculariy  over  another,  without  being  connected  with 
^z.y  ocLer  9£oDe  ai  ti»e  »ide,  a»  in  the  Gothic  pinnacle  or  in 
I'zjt  *haft  cf  a  colamn.  an  upright  piece  of  iron  or  co]>per 
a»  c:9«d.  wb>rh*ji  tenc^d  a  {l*-^.  Cramps  are  cemented  \o 
'•hit  ii^xjt  wuL  kod;  «i:'a>c:.rL.cs  plaster,  and  evQn  sulphur 
jft  zj&L  Iz,  USX:  f^iLrtii  v'^li.:l^  cf  Stewart^s  '  Athene'  aio 
*..iTK  n*«r»?frLn:r  'teTji.L*  hj  Mr.  Cockcrell  of  the  maiiix  r 
uiA.y^t  :/  •Lilt  G-:stm^  -jl  tninping  the  stones  of  tl:tt 
*£Ci^«e  id  '.lit  £--^^'^  *2  Ax  -i^-'.um.    The  Egyptians  souk^ 

<^^LV2£H.XV.  ;.:j2  fr..:  cf  two  species  of  Oxycorci:-. 

Ti»t  ^»j.  ^-t  rri^i',**'-  %.  0\>.«x-us  palustris,  is  found  \\\U\ 

i.:ii:i*ii.i   J  :l  •  jr  :  1.*    :'  S  rivik,  Lincolnshire,  and  ninny 

xTZiv^  ZfLm  .(.  £jur.i-i-  i1-5;l\4  bv  the  side  of  little  nlU, 

LiiL  Ti.c  i:=^.r^    f'.L.r^z.i^%   "sr^icr:  it  has  slender  trail. i.tr 

iii-5^i-_i^  ic-T^'::-  *i  .  ■*•.  I*.  ilM-d  with  tiny  linear  leaM  ^, 

izii  iAa>  I  i-i-Tii^-.fi  ;  -_£  ^  K  \\i  with  the  i>egroentii  slunj - 

'•J-  i?L  UL'^    ^  !.:•-  -li.  «_    Ti*r  fruit  is  a  round  austere  uu 

n^r--    xi^i'z.  iLj-A-i-^  f  L  cl  r-:  tarts  and  one  of  the  in.ii  \ 

muiij?    c  TL^u-TLi-**.  ••..     *  jr  K  _*,>ian  craubcrries  of  the  sh«  ;  ^ 

;^-t  :  n%t  :    - — .*  -;»--••  jr^.     Ii-vy  are  not  gathered  till  al  tr 

■--ir    I--.-  -cLn-ii  T  .c  -5  I.  .T-     Near  Petersburgh  the  <i.  ii- 

*•-? —  z  .^1'    *  ?^   r  T-    :_  :i2t  the  snow  is  staiu«d  criii"-«  n 

t-  _:-  \^Trrr>  'r'^?>.'i  :.  j:e«'e»  by  the  passage  of  blcd-t  ^ 

.*  cr  iiit-ii.    1~i«  ^T^^  --"«  m-c/jfTTy.  Oxy coccus  macri.ta: 

T^^rx.  ^^  '^■?~?  -j*.=  '-:«i  .*itt.  b-t  it»  leaves,  flowers,  and  liu    . 

:-~t   j.-^t-.  Li-i  'ix  Lx-trr  ha-  a  mure  medicinal  taste.     1: 

2»  -zi:*  c^^i  2r  a.  '^  \  L.:ed  Stales,  in  hoifaheads,  in  r*  n- 

^:fc-Lj.tf   i..iz:^"7.  x-a  iiy*<  for  the  same  purposes  a>  tl.o 

zLL'ir     Mr  IT  j*^  r- lisjitrrt-i  of  lafehor  quality. 

^'_5r-c*'ia^  ^iL^^crs-  b-:^  Zsner  vet  b«?n  culti>*atcd  to  ni.> 
r  L'l  I'^^t.-fiK :  ■—•i'tj  x.-%\ZL2  to  the  difiiculty  of  giving  i(  a 
s*-\:.*r  it  r*r-i-::£  w^ter.  The  Oxycoccus  macroi-ar^.io 
w^  ir.'^  rfxi_T  xz-i  l^car  abundantly  if  planted  in  j*'cii 
far^r  sl  a  zi»:iiic'n.:^lT  dxmr  and  sluhtlv  shaded  bed.  It  h 
i«jw»:-:'ir  9t'ixCL  *♦'  tTvaicri,  the  benies  themselves  being  >•• 

"n'f  ik^'^K-'-t  :'.i:  »t:j:  in  Scv.>tland  Is  called  cranben^ 
imnniJjiift*.  s  *»:c  rcvrorwi  fr^r-m  the  berries  of  the  ciou- 
3»if-^    jiiT  r-:3L  tb.s^i  .f  *»iie  V actinium  Vitis  Idsa. 

C  aJLN3C  RXE>    'IX  £ssT&Hi&£.J 

C!^JL>OON.    'Cir^sTACEA.    Shump.] 

C5^\X:01.0GY.     'Phxtnology.] 

CivANXIIiL  TH051AS,   the  second  son  of  TIioim^ 
Cn^uunfc  X2.ii  Ari-tftk  diuiihter  of  Laurence  Hatfield,  Li- 
w*if,  irxs^  'xm  xi  A^^jtrtccL.  ux  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  'JtuI 
jt  J  il^.  *  ^>'*>    Tbi*  res^rectable  familv  from  which  he  dt  - 
xofiiiit^i   luii  Vttfa  a«»:ilTd  la  that  county  for  some  jpenern- 
C'.os^    H  a>  i."»c  :zatr«ctxa  was  received  at  a  village  ^\\iM  I. 
•^•;zi  '»'i,»  i  itf  wTd>r\fc:  .^^e»i  by  hi>  mother,  who  had  becoim* 
X  *»x  ▼.  ii-i  wi^»  fuiced  hoii,  in  1503,  at  Jesus  G.»lie'ii\ 
V  xii  ^.'-•i.C^.  winerv  a*f  bwunie  a  fellow  in  1510-11.     He  a^- 
ii  e'-r'»-*>  ^rvit  cJ.  Of  r-vv  :>>  the  studies  of  the  Unive.Mt\  : 
o-^i.  E.onfw.  xTvi  ;h-v.vIo::y  were  the  principal  obiecis  •  f 
ijj.  .jxL'iscr*.     B^rtore  be  wjl>  twenty-three  years  old,  Cran- 
•mfT  !ajj-rx*»i  a  wrciJn  of  humble  station  but  respect;.!  it* 
c>.^ix't.T.  a  Liri^iwonuLa  <}f  the  landlady  of  the  Dolphm : 
xjrtii  ixv-::^  :a  cvrisei^ueaee  forfeited  his  fellowship,  accepts  ,1 
'■"^e  A;*tv  i::l»5*cI  of  It?vturvr  m  Buckingham,  now  ciilK«i 
Mi^^juvzie  CoIU^o?.    The  duration  of  this  employment  \»os 
»..->    sia.. ;:   iVr   ia  aVut  a  \ ear  after  his  marriage,    h.> 
>•    V  XiM  iT  i:ed  :a  chiMbed,  by  a  sioniewhat  irregular  i»r<»- 
cxT  *  ^:  ho  ^JLS  rv,^!ored  to  his  fellowship  at  Je^us.     The 
jLit'::>\f  \V  .i^ey,  uho  had  founded  this  celebrated  col!»'^o 
x:  Oxford,  uvre  now  sjearehiug  the  kingdom  for  men  .  f 
•  v!."*:  au^.d  K.irnins:  to  fill  the  vacant  chairs  in  that  e>ta- 
b»  <^.:uv:u  :  JLud  Cranmer  was  distinguished  by  them  Miih 
xhv"   da  Iter,  u^  offer  of   his;h    and  lucrative  employment. 
A;\'r  scuie  1iio>i:atiou,  he  refused  the  new  digmties.     In 
l>;>  ho  t<.vk  the  degree  of  HJ},    During  his  resideiKx* 
lu   the  un:\er»ty,  he  had  undertaken,  in  addition  to  hi> 
othx^r  du:u^  the  charge  of  educating  two  sons  of  a  Mr. 
i^vssiy,  ^ho  m-as  connected  with  him  by  marriage;   ri;  I 
«'  oa  the  sweating  sickness  broke  out  in  Cambridge  (16 Jst, 
rerjxtl  to  that  ^*ntleman*s  house  at  Wsdtham  Abbey,  where 
K«^  was  occupied  with  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  and  the 
|icvcwvtttioQ  of  his  studies.    This  change  of  residence  ia^u* 
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king  opposed  their  wishes*  and  directed  Tonstai,  a  bishop 
opposoa  to  the  '  New  Learning,'  to  draw  up  an  answer  to 
the  dissertation  which  had  been  compUed  by  the  German 
divines. 

On  the  5th  of  Hay,  1538,  Cranmer  and  others  were 
appointed  commissioners  '  to  inquire  (Le  Bas,  vol.  i.  204) 
into  the  debated  doctrines,  and  to  prepare  such  articles  as 
would  nacify  the  spirit  of  controversy.*  At  the  end  of 
eleven  oays,  the  labours  of  the  commissioners  coming  to  no 
result,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  offered  six  articles  (Bur- 
net, vol.  i.)  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Cranmer*s  oninion  agreed  only  with  one  of  these  articles. 
Being  desirea  by  the  king  to  explain  himself  in  writing,  he 
composed  a  treatise  upon  the  case,  which,  with  his  secre- 
tary, to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  became  the  subject  of  a 
singular  adventure.  (Burnet,  vol.  i.)  In  parliament,  he 
argued  for  three  davs  with  considerable  learning  and  elo- 

Suence,  imtil  the  king,  who  ikvoured  the  articles,  angrily 
esired  him  not  to  appear  again  in  that  house  before  they 
had  become  law.  Cranmer,  obedient  to  Henry  in  most 
uoints,  in  this  respectfully  resisted  the  king's  commands  : 
but  although  he  continued  present,  he  was  unable  either 
to  throw  out  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  measure,  or  to  alter  the 
sanguinary  penalties  which  it  contained.  As  soon  as  this 
act  was  passed,  Latimer  and  Shaxton  resigned  their  bishop- 
rics, an  example  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  arch- 
bishop did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  follow.  He  retained 
his  see,  and  lived  in  retirement  with  his  wifo,  who  however 
was  soon  compelled  to  retreat  to  Germany. 

In  July,  1540,  the  primate  presided  at  the  convocation 
which  pronounced  the  unjustinable  sentence  of  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  which  had  been  solemnized  between  Henry 
and  Anne  of  Cleves.  This  ridiculous  ceremony  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  execution  of  Cromwell. 

The  misconduct  of  Catherine  Howard,  whom  Henry  had 
married  as  soon  as  he  had  put  away  his  former  queen,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  archbishop,  he  undertook  to  re- 
port her  profligacv  to  the  king  (1541).  After  an  investiga- 
tion, the  proofs  of  her  crimes  were  held  to  be  conclusive ;  she 
was  condemned,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  during 
which  time  Henry,  through  a  message,  of  which  Cranmer 
was  the  bearer,  promised  to  spare  her  life,  she  was  exe- 
cuted. 

The  maintenance  of  the  ground  that  the  Reformation 
had  gained,  and  the  extension  of  it  where  it  was  possible, 
now  (1542)  became  the  sole  occupation  of  Cranmer,  who 
had  transferred  to  the  universities  the  task  of  revising  a 
new  edition  of  the  Bible  nublished  the  year  before, 
which  it  had  been  proposea  to  apportion  among  the 
bishops,  requiring  an  English  version  of  such  part  fh>m 
each,  whatever  might  be  his  opinions.  This  was  consi- 
dered a  step  gained,'  as  it  certainly  was  the  preferable  me- 
thod: and  notwithstanding  the  Reformers  did  not  in  all 
things  prevail  (for  a  prohibition  against  Tindal's  Bible  was 
secured  by  their  opponents),  they  had  still  ftirther  suc- 
cess in  procuring  an  order  that  the  scriptures  should  be  read 
in  English  by  the  ministers  in  the  church  service.  In  a 
minor  degree  Cronmer's  attention  was  occupied  in  reproving 
the  excess  of  luxury  in  which  some  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments as  well  as  the  bishops  had  indulged. 

In  May  (1543)  appeared  the  Kin^s  Book,  which  was 
in  fact  little  more  than  a  new  edition  of  the  Institution^ 
altered  in  some  points  by  the  papal  party :  it  received  its 
name  from  the  preface,  which  was  written  in  Henry's  name. 
The  clergy  being  hostile  to  this  book,  C^nmer,  at  a  visita- 
tion of  his  diocese,  in  submission  to  the  kmg^s  supremacy, 
forbade  them  from  preaching  against  anv  portions  of  it, 
however  they  or  he  himself  might  dissent  from  them.  The 
exertions  which  he  had  used  for  the  correction  of  his  dio- 
cese, in  which  religious  variance  was  at  a  great  height,  were 
watched  and  examined  by  his  political  adversaries,  who 
hoped  to  found  on  them  such  accusations  as  would  ensure 
liis  ruin.  The  prebendaries  of  Canterbury  and  some  magis- 
trates in  Kent,  encouraged  by  Gardiner,  af^er  ^holding  a 
succession  of  meetinn,  finally  drew  up  articles  accusing 
Cranmer  of  abusing  his  power.  These  charges  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  prebendaries  to  the  council,  and  by  the 
council  to  the  kti^.  Henry  immediately  caused  the  accu- 
sation to  be  sifted  bv  a  commission,  who  declared  them  to 
Im*  unfounded,  and  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy  afterwards 
fitted  themselves  to  Cranmer,  who  refrained  from 
ing  them  to  punishment 
U44  Cranmer  fttooestftilly  exerted  himielf  in  paiisA- 


ment  to  cairy  abill  to  mitigate  the  sefctity  of  the  statute  of 
the  Six  Articles.  He  also  assist>ed  in  eompihn^  an  improTed 
English  Litany,  essentially  similar  to  that  which  ii»  now  m 
use.  Difficulties  however  wens  increasing  around  him.  and 
he  had  the  dissatisfhction  of  seeing  the  seals,  which  «en* 
now  resigned  bv  LordAudley,  his  peraonal  and  pohttc-al 
friend,  oonforred  upon  Lord  Wriothesley,  an  adherent  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  party.  1^  this  appointment,  as  ncU  as 
by  the  death  of  tiie  duke  of  Suffolk,  it  was  expected  that 
the  kins^s  fhvour  towards  the  Reformers  might  be  weakened 
Nor  indeed  was  it  lone  after  SuflMk  was  in  bis  grave  hvfntv 
Cranmer,  who,  with  three  others,  had  been  associate  I  viih 
the  queen  in  the  government  of  England  during  Henr^  « 
temporary  absence  in  France,  had  reason  to  fm  Kis  l*^>. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  members  of  the  pti>\ 
council  accused  him  of  spreading  heresies  through  thv  taiicL 
and  praved  the  king,  that,  for  the  safety  of  his  dominion^, 
the  archbishop  might  immediately  be  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Henry,  on  the  same  night  that  the  accusation 
was  received,  caused  Sir  Anthony  Denny  to  carry  a  mes- 
sage to  Cranmer,  who  rose  frx>m  his  bed  to  attend  upon  the 
king  M  Whitehall.  The  council  assembled  on  the  folluwing 
morning,  and  summoned  before  them  the  primate,  n  ho  had 
been  insultingly  kept  for  an  hour  in  a  servant's  waitmg'- 
room.  At  len^  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  passed  upun 
him,  but,  to  their  surprise  and  oonftision,  he  produced  the 
signet  of  the  king,  from  whose  hands  he  had  received  it  the 
night  before.  The  oouncil  did  not  venture  to  proceed  any 
fhrther  in  the  case. 

After  a  peace  had  been  concluded  with  France  (1546),  An- 
hault,  the  French  admiral,  came  to  England.  A  resolution 
was  made  by  him,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king,  that  the  Re> 
formation  should  be  proceeded  with,  and  that  in  both  coun- 
tries the  mass  should  be  changed  into  a  communion^  the 
form  of  which  Ghinmer  was  ordered  forthwith  to  ^w  up. 
This  was  the  last  year  of  Henry's  reign. 

The  king,  who  of  late  had  grown  so  corpulent  and  un- 
wieldy that  he  was  raised  up  and  let  down  the  stairs  bv  a 
machine,  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks,  sank  under  his  dt;- 
ease  on  the  S7th  of  January,  1547.  Cranmer  was  named 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  kingdom. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward,  who  had  not  yet  completed 
his  tenth  year,  and,  the  better  to  establish  his  supremacy, 
the  bishops  received  anew  their  bishoprics  at  his  handn 
The  first  public  act  of  the  primate  was  the  ooronatiun  of 
the  new  king  (February  20,  1$47>,  and  the  delivery  of  :* 
short  address  which  he  then  substituted  for  the  customary 
sermon.  No  one  that  heanl  the  expressions  of  the  arrh- 
bishop  could  hope  for  the  restoration  of  papal  supremacT  : 
all  things  indeed  betokened  a  still  further  extension  of  th^^ 
Reformation.  An  inquin'  into  the  state  of  religion,  h} 
means  of  a  visitation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  was  immetii- 
ately  set  on  foot :  twelve  homilies,  fbur  of  which  are  a«- 
cribed  to  Cranmer,  were  dmwn  up,  and  ordered  to  be  plari<^l 
in  every  church,  with  the  translation  of  Erasmuses  para- 
phrase of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  these  measures,  though  they  hj<l 
many  supporters,  met  with  ftrequent  opposition.  Gardiner 
continued  to  argue,  both  in  person  and  m  writing,  agamst 
the  homilies  and  the  paraphrase,  which  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don also  proclaimed  to  be  heretical.  Neverthekss  Cranmer's 
influence  prevailed :  and  when  he  pieduced,  in  convttca- 
tion,  an  onlinance  that  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  should 
receive  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  the  proposition  |>aasrd 
unanimottsfy,  and  soon  after  obtained  the  sanctbn  of  the 
legislature.  By  the  same  parliament  the  Act  of  the  Six 
Articles  and  other  severe  statutes  were  repealed. 

During  this  winter  session  of  parliament  it  was  proposed  to 
confer  upon  the  king  such  chapels,  chantriea,  and  ooUe^es  as 
had  escaped  his  fkther*s  grasp.  There  were  few  subje<« « 
upon  which  Cranmer's  opinion  eoineiiM  with  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  but  in  this  ease  he  joined  their  rank«, 
and  voted  in  opposition  to  the  bilL  He  now  (l54Si)  rv>- 
vived  the  proposal  fbr  substituting  a  communion  office  fcr 
the  mass,  and  a  service  was  framed  in  time  to  be  eirrulateil 
to  the  clergy  for  their  use  at  the  following  Easter. 

The  more  considerable  labonrs  which  oceupied  the  Pro- 
testants at  this  time  still  remain  to  be  told.  An  English 
translation  of  a  cateehtsm  which  had  been  written  m 
German  and  in  Latin  by  one  Justin  Jonas,  was  nublUird 
by  the  archbishop,  entitled  *  Ctmtimer^s  Oatechiam/  In  the 
month  of  Maya  eoumiissiea.  eC  ilrate  divte%  vitk  GkM* 
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openly  retd  in  Cheapaide.  In  the  Star-chamber  Cranmer 
avowed  the  writing,  and  his  intention  of  affixing  it  to  every 
ohurch-door  in  London.  The  council  committed  him  not 
only  for  treason  against  the  succession  of  the  queen,  but 
for  perseverance  in  '  disquieting  the  state.'  The  queen  did 
not  onpose  the  committal. 

In  March,  1554,  Cranmer  was  removed,  in  company  with 
his  fellow-prisoners,  to  the  prison  of  Bocardo  at  Oxford, 
where  was  renewed  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which,  by  the  queen*s  desire,  was  named  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  persons  sent  by  the  convocation 
to  dispute  appcarea  in  the  university,  and  Cranmer,  who 
was  first  called  before  them,  after  examining  the  questions 
set  before  him  (Buniet,  vol.  ii.),  entered  mto  argument 
upon  them.  After  liim  reasoned  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
amidst  much  shouting,  hissing,  confusion,  and  insult,  so 
that  the  assembly,  says  Burnet,  *  looked  liker  a  stage  than  a 
Bohool  of  divines.'  On  the  19th  the  discussion  was  revived ; 
and  on  the  28th  thev  were  again  brought  to  St.  Marv's, 
where  it  was  declarea,  that  unless  they  would  turn,  they 
were  obstinate  heretics,  and  no  longer  members  of  the 
church.  Cranmer  then  replied,  '  From  this  your  judgment 
and  sentence  I  appeal  to  the  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty, 
trusting  to  be  present  with  Him  in  Heaven,  for  whose  pre- 
sence  in  the  altar  I  am  thus  condemned :'  and  having  thus 
spoken  he  was  removed  aeain  to  his  prison. 

He  had  some  days  before  sent  a  petition  to  the  council 
and  the  queen,  praying  pardon  for  his  offences  towards  her, 
but  the  bearer  to  whom  he  had  iutnisted  the  papers  broke 
them  open,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they  reached  their 
destination.  However  this  may  be,  the  council  decreed 
that  the  charge  of  treason  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
proceedings  for  heresy  followed  up,  that  the  pains  of  Are, 
and  not  the  axe,  might  be  the  manner  of  his  death. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  the  tribunal  before  which 
Cranmer  had  been  tried  was  not  competent  to  decide  the 
case,  and  that  the  sentence  was  illegal.  The  pope  therefore 
issued  a  fresh  commission,  and  on  the  12tn  September, 
1555,  the  primate  was  again  examined  by  Brokes,  the 
bishop  of  Grloucestcr,  and  two  civilians,  Martin  and  Story. 
After  some  discussion,  sixteen  articles  of  accusation  were 
produced,  touching  which  eight  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  then  the  case  closed.  It  is  remarkable  that,  previous 
to  these  proceedings,  Cranmer  was  summoned  to  appear 
within  eighty  days  before  the  pope  at  Rome :  this  must 
have  been  a  mere  fiction  of  papal  law,  not  intended  for  him 
to  obey,  as  indeed  it  was  impossible  for  any  prisoner  to  do. 
Not  long  afUjr  Cranmer  was  sent  back  to  prison,  he  heard 
of  the  execution  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  after  a  few 
more  weeks  had  passed,  he  received  from  Cardinal  Pole  an 
answer  to  two  letters  that  he  had  written  to  the  queen 
during  the  inter\'al  between  the  last  proceedings  at  Oxford 
and  the  dav  that  these  bishops  were  brought  to  the  stake. 
It  appears  from  these  letters  that  the  primate's  adherence 
to  Protestant  principles  was  still  unshaken.  On  the  29th 
of  November  the  eighty  days  had  elapsed,  and  on  the  4th 
of  December  he  was  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  his 
bishopric.  A  letter  from  the  pope  (Paul  IV.),  bearing  date 
the  14th  of  November,  affirming  him  to  be  contumacious, 
because  *  he  took  no  care  to  appear'  at  Rome  when  cited, 
and  declaring  him  guilty  of  neresy  and  other  enormi- 
ties, finally  commanded  his  execution.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  in  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Cranmer  was  de- 
graded. It  was  within  a  few  days  after  this  that  the  forti- 
tude of  a  mind  which  had  hilnerto  been  firm  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  misery  and  the  close  prospect  of  a  tor- 
turing death.  The  love  of  life  overcame  his  firmness :  he 
forsook  his  principles,  and  wrote  a  recantation  of  his  faith. 
By  whose  exertions  his  resolution  was  shaken  we  cannot 
ascertain ;  but  this  unworthy  sacrifice  of  opinion  served  only 
to  render  his  enemies  triumphant:  whatever  had  been  their 
promises,  the  recantation  was  of  no  avail  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life.  On  the  20th  of  March,  the  eve  of  his 
execution,  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Cole,  the  provost  of  Eton 
College,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  queen  to  attend  him. 
During  this  inter\-iew  Cranmer  gave  answer  that  he  re- 
mained firm  in  the  Catholic  faith  as  he  had  recently  pro- 
fessed it,  an  answer  that  has  by  some  been  considered  equi- 
^  fter  Cole  had  left  hira,  Garcina  entered  the  prison, 
Hted  him  to  transcribe  a  recantation,  to  be  deli- 
im  at  the  stake,  which  the  prisoner  consented  to 
le  following  day  he  waa  led  to  St,  Marv's  church, 


where,  after  an  exhortation  had  been  read  by  Dr.  Cole,  and 
Cranmer  had  finished  his  private  devotions,  he  solemnly 
addressed  the  people,  openly  professing  his  ^th,and  at 
length  declaring,  'Now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that 
troubleth  my  conscience  more  than  any  other  thing  that  I 
ever  said  or  did  in  my  life ;  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad 
of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my 
heart,  and  writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life,  if  it 
might  be ;  and  that  is  all  such  bills  which  I  have  written  or 
signed  with  mine  own  hand  since  my  degradation,  wherein 
I  have  written  many  things  untrue.  And  forasmuch  as  my 
hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  therefore  my 
hand  shall  first  be  punisned.  For  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire, 
it  shall  be  first  burned.  And  as  for  the  pope,  I  refuse  him. 
as  Christ's  enemy,  and  antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine.* 
The  whole  assembly  was  astonished  at  this  speech  *  they 
had  supposed  that  he  would  have  confirmed  and  not  re- 
tracted his  recantation.  He  was  then  hurried  away  to  the 
stake,  where  he  stood  motionlestw  holding  up  his  right  hand, 
and  exclaiming,  until  his  utterance  was  stifled, '  This  nn- 
worthy  hand !   Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit !' 

Cranmer's  diligence  and  application  were  unusual:  he 
was  deeply  read  in  theology  and  canon  law,  and  was  fkmiliar 
with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  which  he  acquired  during  his  traveU . 
the  copiousness  of  his  common-place  hooks  gave  weight  to 
his  opinion,  and  readiness  to  hb  power  of  argument.  His 
reservation  respecting  the  oaths  which  he  swore  when  ap> 
pointed  archbishop,  his  subserviency  to  Henry  VIII.  in  an- 
nulling his  marriages,  his  share  in  the  condemnation  of 
some  heretics,  his  conduct  at  the  disgracing  of  Bonner  and 
Gardiner,  and  the  want  of  courage  which  made  him  recant 
after  his  condemnation,  are  great  blots  on  his  character. 
But  though  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  was  marked  by 
dishonesty,  intemperance,  and  want  of  firmness,  these  werp 
rather  impulses  than  habitual  and  characteristic  rices,  for  \t 
cannot  be  denied  that  Cranmer  was  sincere,  mild,  and  mo- 
derate,  and  for  the  most  part  a  firm  man :  nor  is  it  to  ha 
forgotten  that  persecution  was  the  policy  of  all  reli^n^Ju* 
parties  at  this  period.  He  had  moreover  the  virtue  of  con- 
stancy to  his  friends,  a  very  rare  quality  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  never  relaxed  his  friendship  to'U'ard^ 
Anne  Boleyn,  Cromwell,  or  Somerset  in  their  adversity. 
The  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  gentleness  of  liu 
temper,  made  him  beloved  by  many  friends  and  men  of 
learning,  to  whom  he  also  extended  a  liberal  hospitality ;  so 
that  his  protracted  imprisonment  and  cruel  death  whs  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  measures  of  Mary's  government.  A 
complete  collection  of  the  extant  works  of  Cranmer  has 
been  published  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Jenkyns. 

(Strype's  Memorials  qf  Cranmer;  ¥o\*s  Acts  and  .Von  ; 
Burnet's  Htst,  Reform. ;  Gilpin's,  Todd's,  and  Le  Bas's  Litet 
of  Cranmer ;  and  the  general  histories  of  the  period.) 

CRAPE  is  a  light  transparent  fabric  composed  of  silk, 
from  which,  by  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  all  the  glo^5 
has  been  taken,  and  which,  when  dyed,  as  it  usually  is,  u( 
a  black  colour,  is  worn  as  the  sign  of  mourning  for  the 
dead. 

The  weaving  of  crape  is  conducted  according  to  the 
simplest  method  of  the  weaver's  art,  all  its  peculiarity  being 
given  to  it  in  the  dressing,  which  it  receives  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  loom.  The  silk  is  used  without  its  having  been 
washed  or  dyed,  and  consequently  with  all  the  natural 
viscid  gum  which  forms  a  part  of  its  composition  as  spun 
by  the  worm.  For  thin  crape,  the  only  preparation  which 
the  filaments  undergo  previous  to  the  weaving  is  the  simple 
twisting,  which  forms  the  first  process  of  the  tlirowing 
mill,  and  in  which  state  the  thread  is  technically  called 
singles.  When  it  is  intended  to  make  a  more  substantial 
fabric,  the  warp  is  made  of  two  and  sometimes  three  fila- 
ments twisted  together,  which  in  that  state  are  calkd 
tram :  the  weft  is  still  comj^sed  of  singles.  After  the  *cb 
is  taken  from  the  loom,  it  is  dressed  with  a  viscid  solutiou 
of  gum,  which  in  drying  causes  the  individual  threads  tu 
resume,  as  far  as  the  interlacing  will  admit,  the  form  \\\k\ 
originally  held  previous  to  their  being  twisted  in  the 
throwing  mill,  and  thus  is  produced  the  peculiar  wrinUcU 
appearance  by  which  crape  is  distinguished.  This  fact  ^  iU 
be  shown  if  a  piece  of  crape  is  washed  in  water  hot  enough 
to  discharge  the  gum,  when  the  web  will  resemble  ihxix 
gauze. 

CRASHAW,  RICHARD,  an  English  poet,  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Wilham  Crashaw,  a  divine  of  some  note  in  hia 
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it  was  leaewed  again ;  and  in  b.c.  56  Pompey  and  Crassui 
offered  themflelves  as  candidates  for  the  consulship,  in 
order  to  keep  out  Domilius  Ahenobarbus,  who  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  Cosar,  and  would  be  likely  to  thwart  his 
designs.  Csesar  bad  been  appointed  over  the  province  of 
Gaul  for  five  years ;  and  Crassus  and  Pompey,  though  for 
some  time  they  concealed  their  intentions,  at  last  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Spain  for  the  same 
period  and  on  tho  same  terms.  Pompey  did  not  leave 
immediately  for  Spain  ;  but  Crassus  set  out  for  Syria 
without  delay,  even  before  the  year  of  his  consulate  was 
expired,  b.c.  55.  From  the  great  preparations  which  he 
made,  both  in  raising  forces  and  in  other  ways,  and  from 
his  known  avarice,  it  was  clear  that  a  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  was  the  real  object  at  which  he  aimed ;  and  the  joy 
which  he  displayed  at  the  prospect  of  so  vast  an  increase  of 
his  wealth  Appian  (on  the  Parthian  JfFars,  $  135)  describes 
as  perfectly  childish  and  ridiculous.  The  tribune  Ateius 
endeavoured  to  prevent  Crassus  from  goins^  on  this  expedi- 
tion, but  in  vain ;  and  as  Crassus  was  passmg  through  the 
gates  of  Rome,  the  tribune  pronounced  certain  terrible 
imprecations  upon  him  over  a  small  fire,  which  had  been 
lighted  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases.  A 
person  thus  devoted,  it  was  believed,  could  not  possibly 
escape,  and  the  person  who  so  devoted  another  could  not 
prosper  himself,  and  therefore  it  was  a  course  not  pursued 
hastily  or  on  light  grounds.  (Appian,  $  137;  Cicero  ck 
Divinatione,  i.  1 6.)  This  consideration  increased  the  alarm 
which  the  curse  produced  in  the  people,  and  even  among 
the  anny  of  Crassus  himself.  Nevertneless  he  proceeded, 
by  way  of  Macedonia  and  the  Hellespont,  to  Asia.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  ravaged  Mesopotamia  without 
resistance.  Orodes,  the  king  of  Parthia,  being  at  the  time 
engaged  in  an  invasion  of  Armenia,  his  general  Surena 
commanded  the  Parthian  forces  against  the  Romans.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  Carrha)  between  Crassus  and 
Surena,  in  which  Crassus  was  defeated.  The  clamours  of 
his  soldiers  oblige^l  him  to  accept  proposals  of  peace  from 
Surena,  to  whom  the  mes$tengers  of  the  Parthian  general 
promised  to  lead  him.  His  resistance  to  their  insulting 
treatment  provoked  their  fury,  and  they  put  him  to  death 
without  delay,  B.C.  53.  Surena  had  his  head  and  right 
hand  cut  off  and  sent  to  Orodes. 

We  have  no  proof  that  Crassus  possessed  very  great  talent 
of  any  kind,  and,  but  for  his  wealtn,  he  would  probably  have 
been  scarcely  known.  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  large 
fortune ;  but  the  rest  of  his  wealth  was  not  acquired  by  the 
most  honourable  means.  He  i»  said  to  have  enriched  himself 
by  purchasing  at  a  verv  low  price  the  estates  of  those  who 
were  proscribed  by  Sylla ;  also  by  letting  for  hire  slaves, 
whom  he  liad  instructed  in  various  arts  and  trados ;  and  so 
high  was  his  own  standard  of  opulence,  that  he  said  no 
one  could  be  rich  who  was  not  able  to  maintain  an  army 
at  his  own  expense.  With  all  his  avarice  he  was  generally 
ready  to  lend  money  to  his  friends,  and  was  hospitable 
without  extravagance.  Cicero  {Brut.,  $  66)  represents  him 
as  a  man  of  moderate  acquirements  and  slender  abilities, 
but  of  great  industry  and  perseverance.  In  another  of  his 
worku  ( Tusc.  Qiursi.t  v.  40)  he  says,  *  Crassus  was  some- 
what deaA  but  a  greater  misfortune  than  this  was  the  bad 
character  wi)ic:h  people  gave  him,  though  in  my  opinion 
unjiutly.'  (Citcro,  Jipi^i,  ad  Atticum,  i.,  U,  17;  iv.,  13; 
Appian,  fm  the  Parthian  IVarg,  $  134-155;  Dion  Cassius, 
xxxsu  k  xxxvii. ;  Plutarch,  Life  qf  Croisus.) 


'Coin  ot  CrsMOA.] 

(niAHHVH,  LtX'IUS  LICINIUS,  was  considered  tho 

gf«fiir«i  4,nu,r  of  his  time.     He  appears  to  have  super- 

uaUttttUfd   Um7  riAirnt:  of   Cic^ro'i   early  education.     (De 

Tt,  u ,  \.}     Cvi^if,   in  one  place  {Brut.,  $  38),  pro- 

■•  U,m  f<*rrf»?rl,  arid  in  tiie  treatise  before  referred  to 

rait/rtt}  Urn  il^rlivert  his  own  sentiments  on  eloquence 

«l  ikumu.    Ia  tile  beginning  of  the  third 


book  he  takes  occasion  to  lament  the  death  of  the  inter* 
locutors  m  the  dialogue,  Crassus  and  Antonius. 

CRATiE'GUS,  an  extensive  genus  of  hardy  trees  and 
bushes,  the  different  species  of  which  are  cultivated  for  tho 
sake  of  their  ornamental  appearance,  especially  when  loaded 
with  brightly-coloured  fruit.  It  belongs  to  the  pomcous 
division  of  the  rosaceous  order,  and  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  apple,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  fruit  containing  a 
variable  number  of  stones,  as  the  medlar  does ;  from  tho 
medlar  it  is  known  by  its  fruit  being  closed,  not  spread 
open,  at  the  apex. 

The  species  inhabit  woods  and  hedees  throughout  the 
northern  hemisphere,  from  Barbarv  and  Palestine  to  about 
60°  N.  lat.  in  the  east,  and  from  Mexico  to  a  similar  lati- 
tude in  the  west.  South  of  these  limits  they  do  not  occur 
in  a  wild  state.  Tlie  flowers  appear  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion, usually  in  terminal  cymes,  in  the  early  months  of  the 
vear,  and  are  succeeded  by  small  round  fhuts,  coloured  )  vl- 
low,  red,  purple,  or  black.  Most  of  them  are  merely  hav^  s 
and  fit  only  for  the  food  of  birds ;  a  few  are  larger  aiul 
more  fleshy,  but  none  of  them  have  been  found  wortti  cul- 
tivating for  the  fruit,  except  the  azarole  iCratcf^w  Axar^ 
lu8\  wnich  is  eaten  in  Italy,  and  the  aronia,  which  is  ^uM 
in  the  markets  of  Montpellier  under  the  name  od^nmnett^  % 
d  deux  cloies* 

Between  sixty  and  seventy  well-marked  species  and  va 
rieties  are  known  in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  Into  e\ 
tensive  collections  they  are  all  worth  introduction  exce;  t 
Cr,  parvifdia  and  those  immediately  allied  to  it ;  and  1 1 
the  ornament  of  park  scenery  there  is  probably  no  genu^  \>t 
flowering  trees  at  all  to  be  comparea  with  CratsBgus  f  ir 
variety,  fragrance,  and  beauty.  Our  limits  prevent  o\.r 
noticing  all  these  at  length ;  we  therefore  confine  oursch  (^^ 
to  a  brief  indication  of  those  which  are  most  valuable  t'  •; 
ornamental  purposes. 

Under  the  name  of  Hawthorm  we  would  compreLerd 
all  the  numerous  sorts  which  are  either  varieties  of  Cratu^ 
gus  ojvacantha,  or  nearly  related  to  it.  They  have  a.i 
ueeply-lobed  rather  shining  leaves  so  little  hairy  that  ihi  ir 
bright  green  colour  is  not  deadened,  small  fragrant  doners 
and  small  shining  haws.  They  are  distinguished  fir  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  they  generally  erow  in  rich  s<ui 
and  unharmed  by  the  pruning-knife.  Tbirty  feet  is  nt>t 
an  unusual  height  for  very  fine  specimens,  and  when  of  tlu: 
size  their  appearance  is  exceedingly  graceftU  and  pictu- 
resoue.  Cr,  oxyacaniha  itself  produces  varieties  uitli 
double  flowers,  bright  crimson  Ibwers.  yellow  fruity  blat  W 
fruit,  and  fruit  downy  when  young ;  the  latter  is  called  <  '.- 
oxyacantha  eriocarpa,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  genus.  Besides  these  we  would  recommevid  most  par- 
ticularly to  planters  the  Cr,  heterophfflloy  or  ConsUntinopl^ 
thorn,  which  is  more  erect  and  rigid  in  its  manner  i>t' 
growth  than  any  of  the  varieties  of  Cr.  oxyacanika,  and 
grows  remarkably  fast 

Very  nearly  allied  to  these  are  the  Oriental  TkornM, 
species  which  have  their  deeply-cut  leaves  covered  so  do>oh 
with  hairs  as  to  have  a  dull  grey  or  hoary  aspect,  large  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  large  succulent   rather  ancular  fruit. 
These  are  less  graceful  in  their  manner  of  growtn  than  tlie 
true  hawthorns,  some  of  them,  especially  Cr.  ias»ceti/"ii^t 
and  odoratissima  having  a  round  form^  head ;  but  their 
flowers  are  even  more  fragrant  than  the  May-bush,  aud 
their  fruit  renders  them  striking  objects  in  the  autumn. 
The  azarole  is  one  of  them ;  but  it  docs  not  fruit  or  flower 
readily,  and  is  the  least  worth  having  of  the  group.    Wluki 
we  should  recommend  are  Cr,  odoratimma^  witn  its  rvd, 
Cr,  tanacftifolia,  with  its  yellow,  Cr,  orientalis,  with  lu 
purple,  and  Cr.Aronia,  with  its  light  orange-ooloured  fruii. 
Tho  American  Thorns  are  species  with  leaves  but  little 
lobed,  usually  broad,  shining,  and  toothed  unequally,  ttftcu 
havinjj  exceedingly  long  spines,  and  having  fruit  generully 
of  an  intermediate  size.    They  are  not  quite  so  handsome 
as  the  species  of  the  two  former  groups;  but  the  follow iag« 
nevertheless,  have  sufficiently  omamental  ftatuiea,  vii* 
Cr,  crusgalii,  or  the  Cockspur  thorn,  with  very  long  sttouJ 
spines  and  shining  deep-green  leavee;  of  this  we  ha\e  a 
broad-leaved  variety  called  tplendene^  and  a  narrow-leaved 
variety  called  eaticifolia ;   Cr,  pnmifoiia,  ovaiifiJim,  and 
Douglastu  with   dark   handsome  leaves;    Cr,  tmmelata. 
with  large  yellow  or  red  haws ;  Cr,  cordaia,  with  bhlliant 
scarlet  fruit,  and  Cr,  microoarpa,  with  very  small  beautiful 
vermdion  fruit  and  graceful  pendubus  shoots. 
The  Smail-imved  Tkorm  are  aU  North   Amtmren  - 
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they  form  small  Btraggling  bushes,  and  are  not  worth  culti- 
vanon. 

Finally,  the  Evergreen  Thorns  consist  of  Cr.  mexicana 
and  pyracantha.  The  former  is  a  small  tree,  with  lance- 
shaped  bright  green  leaves  and  large  round  yellow  fruit  ; 
it  is  probably  too  tender  for  hardy  cultivation  north  of  Lon< 
don.  The  latter*  an  inhabitant  of  rocks  and  wild  places  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Caucasus,  has  so  long  been 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  flame-coloured  berries  and 
evergreen  leaves  as  to  require  no  description  here. 

All  these  plants  maybe  budded  or  grafted  upon  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  so  that  persons  whose  means  ao  not  allow 
them  to  purchase  the  plants  may  nevertheless  ornament 
tlicir  gardens  with  them  by  providing  hawthorn  stocks, 
upon  which  they  may  work  them  themselves ;  or  a  very 
small  garden  might  exhibit  a  good  many  sorts,  if  each  of 
the  groups  here  pointed  out  were  intermixed  upon  the  same 

flant ;  this  mtgat  be  easily  effected  bv  a  skilAil  budder. 
t  would  not,  however,  do  to  intermix  the  different  groups 
apon  the  same  plant,  because  the  species  would  not  harmo- 
nize, and  consequently  a  bad  appearance  would  be  the 
result. 

(See  Loudon*8  Arboretum  and  FhUicetum  Britanmcumt 
part  iii.,  and  the  Botanical  Register,  vols.  21  and  22,  for 
more  detailed  information  concerning  these  plants.) 

CRATERUS.    [Alkxandbr  IIL] 

CRATES,  tlie  name  of  several  Greek  writers.  I.  A  co- 
mc<lian  of  Athens,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  prede- 
censors  of  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  very  favourably  or  him. 
{J'^qq.  537.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  originallv  one  of  Cra- 
tinus*  actors  (Schol.  on  Aristoph.  EqqX  but  ne  could  not 
have  been  so  very  long,  since  he  was  well  known  as  a  comic 
writer  in  450  B.C.  (Euseb.  ad  Olymp.,  82,  2.)  Aristotle 
tolls  us  that  he  was  the  ffrst  who  introduced  regular  plots 
into  his  comedies.  {Poet.  c.  v.)  II.  A  Cynic  philosopher, 
the  son  of  Ascondas  of  Thebes,  who  flourished  about  the 
>  oar  328  B.C.  He  was  living  in  307  b.c.,  when  Demetrius 
Vhalereus  retired  to  Thebes.  (Diogen.  Laert.  vi.  85  ;  Plu- 
tarch, Mor.f  p.  69,  c.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  and 
Bry son,  and  was  sumamed  the  'door-opener*  (BvptirayoiK- 
rv)c)>  from  his  habit  of  entering  anv  house  he  pleased  whe- 
ther invited  or  not.  (Suidas.)  III.  A  philosopher  of  the 
old  academy,  son  of  Ajitigenes,  and  bom  in  the  deme  of 
Thria  in  Attica.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Polemo,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  and  the  instructor  of  Arcesilaus  and 
Dion  the  Borysthenite.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  4.)  He  flourished 
about  the  year  287  B.C.  (See  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  ii« 
p.  183.)  Cicero  says,  that  his  philosophical  doctrines  did 
not  at  all  differ  from  those  of  Plato.  (Academ,  i.  9.)  IV. 
\  relcbratcd  grammarian  and  stoic,  son  of  Timocrates,  and 
>(>rn  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  by  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  about  the  year  159 
3.C.  (See  Clinton,  JFUsti  Hellenici,  iii.,  p.  89.)  His  works 
.vcro  very  numerous.  (See  a  list  of  them  in  Clinton,  iii., 
>.  5*28,  note  e.) 

CRATrNUS,  the  son  of  CaUhnedes,  a  writer  of  the  old 
'umcdy,  was  bom  at  Athens  519  b.c.  It  is  not  known 
vhcn  he  began  to  write  comedies ;  it  is  inferred,  however, 
k*oni  the  words  of  Aristophanes  {Eqq.  524-530),  that  he  did 
lot  appear  as  a  dramatist  till  somewhat  advanced  in  life. 
Sec  Clinton's  Fhsti  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49.)  He  was  the 
Qost  formidable  adversary  of  Aristophanes :  two  occasions 
re  recorded  on  which  the  judges  pronounced  him  only 
econd  to  that  great  poet;  and  m  423  b.c.,  the  first  prize 
ras  awarded  to  his  comedv  called  the  'Wine-Flask,  the 
C^mnus*  of  Ameipsias  being  placed  second,  and  the 
Clouds*  of  Aristophanes  third.  He  died  the  year  after, 
^ratinus  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  and  at 
ne  time,  according  to  his  rival  Aristophanes,  was  so  much 
11  fashion,  that  no  songs  were  listened  to  at  banquets  ex- 
cpt  choruses  from  his  comedies.  In  his  old  age  he  was 
[Mich  addicted  to  drinking ;  and  in  his  last  play  he  shows 
low  his- faithful  wife  Comedy  strove  to  get  oivorced  from 
lim  in  consequence  of  his  exceeding  love  for  his  fascinating 
iiistiess  the  n-'ine-Flask.  (See  the  Scholiast  on  Aristoph. 
u^q-  401.)  Aristophanes  frequently  alludes  to  this  failing 
i*  nls  contemporary.  (See,  for  instance,  the  Peace,  701.) 
lie  names  of  l^rty  of  his  comedies  have  come  down  to  us. 
Fabririus.  Bibl.  Grtpca,  ii.,  p.  431.) 

CRATIPPUS,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  born  at  Mity- 
enc.  He  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who 
bought  him  the  first  philosopher  of  the  age  (De  Officiis,  '  a 
ii^raiippo  nostro,  principe  hujua  memorise  philosophorum*), 


and  intrusted  his  son  Marcus  to  lus  cars  at  Athens.  {Db 
Ojfflciis,  i.  I.)  He  taught  first  in  his  native  place,  where 
he  was  still  residing  when  Pompey  came  thither  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia ;  he  had  an  interview  with  the  defeated 
general,  with  whom  he  conversed  on  providence.  (Plu- 
tarch, Pomp.,  c.  Ixxv.)  Afterwards  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
Cicero  not  only  got  him  made  a  Roman  citizen  by  Julius 
Ctesar,  but  even  prevailed  upon  the  Areopagus  to  vote  that 
he  should  be  requested  to  continue  at  Athens  as  an  in^ 
structor  of  youth,  since  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  city. 
(Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  xxiv.)  Brutus  went  to  Athens  to  hear 
Cratippus  while  engaged  in  preparations  to  meet  tlie  army 
of  the  Triumvirate.  (Plutan^h,  BrtUus,  c.  xxiv.)  (>atippus 
wrote  a  treatise  on  divination,  in  which  he  allowed  that 
kind  which  was  derived  from  dreams  and  the  ravings  of 
idiots,  but  denied  all  other  sorts  of  divination.  (Cicero  de 
Divinat,  i.  3  and  32.)  In  addition  to  his  merits  as  a  philo- 
sopher, we  arc  told  that  he  was  an  amusing  companion, 
and  gifted  with  great  powers  of  conversation.  (Cicero  ad 
Familiar es,  xvi.  21.) 

CRAWFISH.    [AsTACus.    Crttstacba.] 

(^RAYONS  (from  the  French  crayon,  derived  from 
eraie,  chalk)  are  a  species  of  material  for  drawing,  and 
may  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds,  native  and  artificial. 
The  principal  native  crayons  are  black,  white,  and  red.  The 
best  black  is  procured  from  Italy.  It  is  a  species  of  earth, 
which  is  soft  in  the  ground,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  of  a  bright  even  tint,  and  of  a  smooth  and 
moderately  hard  texture.  Admirably  adapted  to  outlining 
and  shading  drawings  of  any  size,  it  is  the.  artist's  best  tool 
for  study.  It  will  form  a  lar?e,  bold,  and  strong  line,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  extreme  fineness.  The  best 
white  is  a  pure  chalk,  and  is  procured  in  France.  It  is  of 
a  brilliant  colour,  but  very  brittle ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  breaking  it  frequently.  There  are  various  modes  of 
correcting  its  brittleness,  such  as  soaking  it  in  milk,  baking 
it  on  hot  iron,  or  in  the  fire ;  but  they  all,  more  or  less,  in- 
jure the  brilliancy  of  its  tint  Pipe-clay  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute,  as  being  smoother  and  less  brittle ; 
but  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  tint.  White  chalk  is  used  on 
tinted  paper  to  touch  on  or  hatch  the  high  lights.  It  is 
also  much  usedl)T  the  painter  to  determine  or  correct  his 
outline.  Red  chalk  is  emnloyed  in  the  place  of  black  chalk 
on  white  or  tinted  paper,  because  it  is  freer  than  the  best 
black  chalk,  and  firmer  and  smoother  than  the  inferior 
kinds.  It  is  also  of  a  warmer  and  more  agreeable  tone  of 
colour  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  capable  of  the  same  decree 
of  fineness  in  small  or  highlv-finished  drawings :  it  is  a 
clayey  ochreous  substance.  All  these  three  kinds  of  native 
crayons  are  frequently  combined  in  the  same  drawing,  on 
tinted  papers,  which  are  generally  of  a  neutral  grey,  of  a 
blueish,  greenish,  or  brownish  quality. 

Artificial  crayons  are  composed  of  different  coloured 
earths,  and  other  pigments,  rolled  into  solid  sticks  with 
some  tenacious  stu£f  such  as  milk,  common  gin,  or  beer- 
wort.  The  best  are  procured  from  Switzerland.  They  are 
employed  in  crayon  painting  upon  a  ground  composed  of 
paper  or  vellum,  stretched  upon  a  canvas,  which  has  been 
previously  extended  on  a  deal  firame.  It  is  requisite  to  paint 
with  cooler  tints  in  crayons  than  in  oils,  which  is  the  reason 
why  crayon  painters  generally  fall  into  such  a  cold  stylo  of 
colouring  when  they  work  in  the  other  material.  Great 
softness  and  delicacy  and  great  vivacity  of  tint  may  be  ob- 
tained in  finished  crayon  paintings;  but  depth,  richness, 
and  truth  of  colour,  are  not  attainable,  nor  solidity  in 
the  forms.  Moreover,  the  delicacy  proper  to  the  sub- 
stance is  tolerably  certain  to  betray  the  artist  who  devotes 
himself  solely  to  its  use  into  a  petty  and  weak  style  of 
drawing^.  For  sketches  of  portraits,  in  which  the  form  Sind 
expression,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  complexion,  are  all 
that  is  required,  crayons  are  a  very  pleasing  and  useful 
material ;  but  they  should  be  employed  only  occasionally, 
and  as  a  variety  to  other  modes  of  study. 

The  native  crayons  are  the  legitimate  mati^ls  fbr  the 
artist  in  the  study  of  drawing,  and  in  tracine  the  first 
thoughts  of  design.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  the  Caracci,  and  others  of  the  great 
painters,  remain  to  attest  the  utility  of  crayons  in  forming 
the  style  of  a  painter  or  sculptor,  and  their  capability  of 
expressing  the  highest  Qualities  of  design. 

An  instrument  called  a  portcrayon  is  employed  to  hold 
the  crayon  by.  It  is  a  metal  tube,  split  at  each  end,  so  as 
to  gape  a  Uttl9  to  udmit  th«  crayon :  a  diding  ring  em- 
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dour,  who  was  infltmted,  it  is  said,  by  Her  hatred  to  Vol- 
taire to  benefit  Crebillon,  as  tbese  two  authors  were  always 
looked  on  as  rivals  in  the  drama.  His  tragedy  of  *  Catilina' 
was  now  advertised,  and  great  were  the  expectations  of  the 
public ;  the  court  were  determined  to  patronize  him,  and 
the  king  himself  furnished  the  requisite  dresses.  It  was 
product  in  1749,  and  the  apnlause  was  tumultuous.  The 
public  however  on  reading  it  oegan  to  retract  their  hasty 
praise,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  tragedy  was  a  very  un- 
faithful picture  of  the  manners  of  antient  Home,  a  censure 
which  should  not  be  passed  on  Crebillon  as  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguishing him  from  other  authors  of  his  school.  *Le 
Triumvirar  was  produced  when  the  author  was  eighty-one 
years  of  age,  and  had  but  indifferent  success ;  he  also  be^n 
another  tragedy,  called  '  Cromwell,'  about  this  time,  which 
was  never  completed. 

Crebillon  died  in  the  year  1762,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Giervots,  by  the 
order  of  Louis  XV.  The  French  actors  also  caused  a  mag- 
nificent service  to  be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Jeande 
Latran  in  honour  of  the  veteran  dramatist,  at  which  all  the 
literati  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  France  attended. 

It  is  on  the  tragedy  of  '  Rnadamiste'  (Tacitus,  Annal, 
xii.  44,  &c.),  that  the  fame  of  this  author  rests ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  various  solecisms  which  profound  critics  of 
the  French  language  discover  in  this  work,  the  English 
reader  will  find  it  more  to  his  taste  than  many  trag^es, 
the  names  of  which  are  more  fiuniliar  to  him.  The  plot  is 
highly  interesting,  and  there  is  a  fire  in  the  character  of 
'  Rhadamiste,'  and  a  matronly  dignity  in  that  of '  Zenobie,' 
which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  prevents  the 
tedium  which  many  English  readers  feel  in  perusing  a 
French  tragedy. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  Crebillon  may  read  a 
chapter  on  this  author  in  La  Harpe's  '  Cours  de  la  Littera- 
ture.'  The  chapter  is  a  long  one,  and  the  extracts  are  so 
copious,  and  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  so  pointedly 
to  the  remarkable  passages,  that  he  may  really  learn  more 
of  Crebillon  by  reading  that  critique  than  by  perusing  the 
author's  own  works. 

CREBILLON,  CLAUDE  PROSPER  JOLYOT  DE, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 707.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  romances,  which  acquired  a  great  popularity, 
owing,  as  some  say,  more  to  their  extreme  licentiousness 
tlian  to  any  intrinsic  merit  His  strict  moral  character  is 
always  brought  forward  as  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
great  laxity  of  his  writings.  He  was  well  known  as  a 
member  of  two  convivial  societies,  called  the  Domifdcaux 
and  the  CaveaUt  the  latter  of  which  enrolled  among  its 
names  those  of  Piron,  Coll^,  and  Gallet.  Crebillon  the 
younger  died  in  1777. 

The  remark  that  his  fame  is  only  owing  to  his  obscenity 
docs  not  to  us  seem  wholly  true.  Indeed  the  very  author 
of  this  remark  (Biog.  Univ.)  makes  another  which  tends  to 
weaken  it.  He  says  that  Crebillon  is  too  cold  a  writer,  and 
want.s  that  warmth  of  colouring  which  is  requisite  to  render 
works  of  a  licentious  nature  endurable.  The  fact  is,  that 
his  novels,  in  spite  of  their  outrageous  indecency,  contain 
a  most  accurate  picture  of  the  motives  that  actuate  persons 
in  a  corrupt  state  of  society.  They  are  rather  the  works 
of  a  cyuio,  who  tears  the  mask  off  vice,  than  of  a  voluptuary, 
who  is  absorbed  in  its  contemplation ;  and  if  we  regard  them 
in  this  light,  their  grossness  may  be  reconciled  with  his 
strict  moral  character.  StUl  however  the  philosophy  which 
they  inculcate  is  of  a  morbid  nature  (being  much  like  that 
>f  Hochefoucault),  and  only  those  whose  minds  are  unas- 
sailable by  impurity  can  peruse  with  any  profit  the  novels 
>f  Crebillon. 

CRE'CY,  or  (as  it  is  frequently  written  in  English  works) 
DRKSSY,  a  small  town  (bourg)  in  the  department  of 
Somme,  in  France,  on  the  little  river  Maie,  which  falls  into 
the  cestuary  of  the  Somme.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  terri- 
tory fertile  in  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  in  grass :  cattle, 
wooU  and  hemp  are  among  the  articles  of  trade.  There 
ire  several  tan-yards,  and  oil  and  corn-mills.  There  is  a 
considerable  forest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population 
3f  the  commune  as  given  in  Prudhomme's  Dictionnaire  Uni- 
?ersel  de  la  Prance^  18U4,  was  1207. 

Crecy  is  chietly  known  by  the  great  battle  fought  near  it, 
fVu^ust  26, 1346,  between  the  English  and  French  armies 
xnSer  their  resoective  kings,  Edward  III.  and  Philippe  VI. 
[<le  Valois).  Tne  English,  who  had  been  plundering  Nor- 
noandie,  and  had  carried  their  ravages  to  the  neighbourhood 


of  Pans,  were  rctreatine  when  they  weife  overtaken  by 
the  French.  The  force  of  the  contending  armies  is  usually, 
estimated  at  about  30,000  English  and  100,000  French :  but 
Mr.  Turner  {Hist,  of  England  during  the  Middle  Agee, 
2nd  edit.  Lend.  1825,  vol  ii.  p.  199)  states  the  Engli^ 
army  to  have  been  as  follows: — 1st  division,  under  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  the  Black  Prince),  800  men- 
at-anuN  2000  archers,  and  1000  Welshmen;  2nd  division, 
under  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  others,  800  men-at- 
arms,  1200  archers ;  3rd  division,  or  reserve,  under  the  king 
in  person,  700  men-at-arms,  and  2000  archers.  Allowing 
these  numbers  to  have  been  doubled  by  the  addition  of  the 
retainers  of  the  men-at-arms,  it  will  still  give  only  17,000 
men.  The  English  reserve  was  not  engaged,  and  the  king 
remained  during  the  whole  action  at  a  windmill,  surveying 
the  fight  and  refusing  to  send  aid,  though  his  son,  then  a 
boy  ofsixteen,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  adding  to  the 
messenger  who  had  entreated  aid, '  Return,  Sir  Tnomas, 
and  tell  those  who  sent  you  not  to  expect  me  while  my 
son  is  alive.  Tell  them  that  I  command  that  they  let  my 
boy  win  his  spurs :  for  I  wish,  if  God  has  so  ordained,  that 
the  day  be  his  own,  and  that  the  honour  rest  with  him  and 
those  in  whose  care  I  have  placed  him.'  The  French  were 
defeated  very  much  through  their  own  impetuosity  and 
want  of  discipline.  The  butchery  was  dreadful,  for  the 
English,  being  so  much  inferior  in  number,  showed  no 
mercy.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
coimt  of  Alen^on,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  the  count 
of  Flanders,  eight  other  counts,  two  archbishops,  and  several 
lords  and  Grerman  barons,  fell;  and  (according  to  the 
English  account)  1200  knights  and  about  30,000  other  per- 
sons. Philippe  of  Valois  received  two  wounds,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  who  fled.  An  equal  or  even  greater  num- 
ber of  French  fell  the  next  day  in  various  rencontres, 
according  to  Froissart.  The  result  of  this  fearfUl  slaughter 
was  the  siege  of  CJalais,  which  surrendered  after  a  year's 
siege. 

CREDENTIALS  are  the  instruments  which  an  am- 
bassador or  other  diplomatic  minister  receives  from  his  own 
government,  authorizing  him  to  appear  in  his  diplomatic 
character,  defining  the  extent  of  his  powers,  and  showing 
to  what  rank  of  ministers  he  is  intended  to  belong.  The 
credentials  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  closed  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  power  to  which  the  minister  is  sent ;  but 
ministers  are  sometimes  accredited  by  letters  patent,  which 
is  the  form  commonly  adopted  when  they  are  to  be  sent  to 
a  congress. 

A  minister  cannot  be  received  in  any  other  character 
than  that  which  is  given  him  by  his  credentials ;  and  for 
this  reason  he  usually  communicates  their  contents  before 
he  is  admitted  to  his  first  audience.  If  he  is  accredited  by 
letters  patent,  this  is  done  by  showing  the  instrument 
itself;  but  if  his  credentials  are  sealed,  then  by  presenting 
a  copy  of  them. 

The  powers  granted  by  the  credentials  may  either  be 
confinea  to  certain  specified  transactions,  or  extend  gene- 
rally to  all  negotiations  whatever ;  and  may,  in  either  case, 
be  either  limited  or  unlimited;  in  which  latter  case  the 
minister  is  styled  a  minister  with  full  powers,  or  minister 
plenipotentiary.  (Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.,  }  76 ; 
Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  modemet  }  193,  194. 

CREDIT,  in  Political  Economy.  [Bill  of  Exchange. 
Currency.] 

CREDITON.    [Devonshirb.] 

CREECH,  THOMAS,  is  the  translator  of  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Theocritus,  and  detached  portions  of  several  other 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Kip- 
pis*s  Biographia  Britannica.  Ho  was  born  at  Blandford, 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  1659,  admitted  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford  (of  which  he  appears,  from  the  title-page  of  his 
Lucretius,  to  have  become  a  fellow),  in  1675,  and  elected 
probationer-fellow  of  All  Souls'  in  November,  1683.  He 
published  in  1682  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  which 
appears,  on  the  testimony  of  a  violent  and  foolish  invective 
against  the  work,  to  have  gained  much  credit  at  Oxford, 
and  is  his  best  work.  Dryden,  who  himself  translated  parts 
of  Lucretius,  has  bestowed  high  praise  on  his  predecessor. 
{Preface  to  first  part  of  Miscellanies.)  Creech  published  a 
Latin  edition  of  the  same  author  in  1695,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Horace  in  1684,  the  latter  with  very  indiflferent 
success.  He  was  appointed  to  the  college  living  of  Wobum, 
Herts,  in  1699;  and  two  veais  afterwards,  in  June,  1701, 
hung  himself  in  his  chamber  at  Oxford.    His  temper  was 
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Ifff7  mofOM,  whioh  leares  room  to  ascribe  this  act  to  some 
oonstltutional  ini&nnity. 

CRSBD,  from  the  Latin  credo  (I  believe),  the  English 
same  for  those  short  summaries  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  in  the  continental  churches  are  commonly  called 
smbolak  though  sometimes  also  credos.  The  Bngliah 
elmroh  adopts,  as  '  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed,* 
the  three  antient  cveeds,  called  the  Apostles'  creed,  the 
Athanasian  creed,  and  the  Nicene  creed ;  but  it  does  not 
assert  any  of  them  to  be  inspired,  nor  does  it  even  affirm 
the  first-mentioned  to  have  been  actually  drawn  up  by  the 
apostles ;  it  only  says  of  them  generally  that  *they  may  be 
proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  holy  Scripture/ 
(Art  viiL)  The  Oatholic  church  adopts  along  with  these 
what  is  <»dled  the  creed  of  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
which  contains  some  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  Nicene 
creed  on  the  subject  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Many  other  similar  formulie  have  been  received  at  different 
times  in  particular  churches. 

CREEK  is  a  small  inlet  on  a  low  sandy  coast.  Such 
inlets  occur  also  frequently  in  harbours  incloued  by  a  low 
shore  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  Sometimes,  especiallv 
in  harbours,  creeks  are  formed  by  the  mouths  of  small 
brooks  and  rivulets.  In  large  rivers  creeks  are  resorted  to 
by  small  craft  as  harbours  or  landing  places,  and  they  ore 
often  visited  by  fish  in  spawning  time.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  creek  is  very  generally  applied  to  small 
inland  streams,  which  in  England  would  be  called  brooks 
or  rivers. 

CREEK  INDIANS  wer«,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  one  of  the  niost  powerful  native  tribes  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  Americo.  They  occupied 
nearly  all  the  countries  lying  north  of  31"  N.  lat.  between 
the  ^int  river,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Chatahoochee, 
and  the  Tombigbee  or  western  branch  of  the  Mobile  river, 
and  did  not  permit  Europeans  to  settle  west  of  the  Flint 
They  then  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
and  more  than  half  of  that  of  Alabama.  In  1 802  and  1  h05 
they  ceded  the  north-western  portion  of  their  territories  to 
the  United  States ;  but  in  1813  they  joined  their  arms  with 
those  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  against  them,  and  were 
only  deifeated  and  subjected  by  a  very  destructive  war  in  1 8 1 4. 
Though  their  number  was  much  reduced  by  this  war,  it  was 
still  estimated  at  20,000,  of  which  number  about  one- 
fburth  were  warriors.  At  this  period  they  were  obli$i;ed  to 
give  up  all  the  countries  west  of  the  river  Coosa,  a  branch 
of  the  Alabama.  In  1826  those  of  them  who  inhabited 
that  nortion  of  Georgia  which  lies  between  the  Flint  river 
and  tne  Chatahoochee  sold  their  lands  and  retired  to  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas,  where  a  tract  of  land  was  assigned 
to  them  by  the  general  gorvemment.  Many  of  them  are 
said  to  have  emigrated  to  the  Mexican  state  of  Texas.  Of 
^beiT  former  territories  the  Creeks  occupy  at  present  only 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Alabama,  together  with  a  small 
number  of  Cherokees.  They  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilisation,  ha\ing  entirely  abandoned  a  won- 
dering \\fe,  and  inhabiting  fixed  places.  They  have  large 
ilocks  of  cattle,  and  cultivate  gnnn,  maize,  potatoes,  and 
some  roots  and  vegetables :  they  also  have  difierent  kinds 
of  domestic  manufactures.  They  have  schools  established 
among  them.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  so-called 
Floridian  language,  which  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  south 
of  theTenessce  river,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi.  The 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  ore  called  Lower  Creeks.  The 
name  Creeks  was  given  to  them  by  the  first  settlers.  They 
call  ihem«eh'esMuskogees. 

CREEPER  (Zoology).  Creeper-fiimily,  CerthiacUe,  A 
fisimily  of  birds  placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  under  his  order  Scan" 
9ores  or  cfimbing  btnU.  'The  genus  Certkf'a,'  writes  tlnit 
suthor  {Linn,  Trems.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  461),  'as  originally  insti- 
tuted by  Linnaeus,  contained,  besides  the  true  Certhia  and 
its  congeners  which  form  the  extreme  family  of  the  pre- 
ceding tribe  iPia'dieX  all  those  birds  whose  slender  and 
gradually  curved  bills  and  delicate  formation  of  body, 
ttdded  to  their  practice  of  employing  tlieir  tongues  in  taking 
their  fbod,  indicated  a  strong  affinity  to  each  other,  and  which 
have  since  been  particularized  by  authors  under  the  various 
names  of  Nectarinta,  Cinnvn$,  DrepaniSt  &e.  To  the 
group  thus  known  and  described  by  the  Swedish  naturalist, 
later  ornithologists,  who  ha^*e  strictly  followed  his  steps, 
have  added  another,  discovered  since  his  time  in  Austra- 
lasia, similar  in  habits  and  manners,  and  now  distinguished 
tiy  the  generic  title  of  Meiiphaga,    The  whole  of  the  biirdi, 


however,  thus  united  bv  close  affinities,  and  as  tueh  gene* 
rally  brought  together  by  systematic  writers  mto  one  con- 
terminous series,  are  decidedly  divisible  into  two  distinct 
groups,  naturally  arranging  themselves  under  different 
subdivisions  of  the  order.  The  ftunily  of  CertMaAgt  as  we 
have  seen  above,  live  upon  animal  food ;  while  the  remain- 
ing genera  of  the  Linnssan  Cerikia  subsist  chiefly  upon  ve- 
getable  juices.  The  tongues  of  each,  though  similar  in 
eing  more  or  less  extensible,  and  in  being  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  supplied  with  food,  are  eoually  dis- 
tinct as  the  nature  of  the  rood  itself.  Those  of  tne  former 
are  sharp,  and  of  a  spear-like  form,  as  if  to  transfix  the  in- 
sects which  are  their  prey ;  while  those  of  the  latter  aro 
divided  into  tubular  filaments,  which  appear  exclusively 
adapted  to  tlie  purposes  of  suction.  In  other  particular 
they  exhibit  an  equal  difference.  The  Certhiadtg  clun)«. 
and  their  feet  are  of  a  conformable  structure ;  but  the  ftwt 
of  the  suctorial  birds  are  not  only  in  general  unsuited  to 
that  purpose,  but  they  become  gradually  weaker,  and  of 
lees  use  as  they  come  nearer  the  type  of  the  tribe,  where 
they  are  so  short  and  slightly  formed,  as  to  be  serviceable 

only  in  perching,  when  the  bird  is  at  rest The  tnu 

groups  of  the  Linnssan  Certkia  are  disposed  in  the  separate 
departments  to  which  the  distinct  nature  of  their  food  and 
habits  more  immediately  unites  them ;  while  tt  the  same 
time,  by  their  forming  the  extremes  of  their  respecti^'e  tribes, 
and  touching  each  other  at  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
circles  in  which  tliey  are  arranged,  their  obvious  oifinitti^ 
arepreserved  inviolate.' 

Having  thus  shown  that,  according  to  Mr.  Vigors,  the 
CerthioM  on  one  side  lead  the  way  to  the  Tenuiro»tra] 
group,  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  make  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  its  true  place,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors 
among  the  Scansorial  birds.    The  strong  affinity,  he  ob- 
serves, between  the  Picidte  (wood-peckers)  and  the  Cfr- 
ihi'adge,  in  their  geneml  habits  of  climbing  and  of  feodfrt;^ 
by  their  extensile  tongue^  needs  no  illustration.    The  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  typical  bill  of  Piaa,  and  that  of 
the  true  Cerihi€p,  the  former  straight  and  powerAil,  the 
latter  curved  and  slender,  is  softened  down  by  the  inter\'en- 
tton  of  the  genus  Dendroeolaptei,  Herm.,  which,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  includes  some  groups  {D9ndrof*}lapt^t 
Pieui)  where  the  bill  is  as  strong  and  as  straight  as  m 
Pictu;  others  (D.  scandeng),  where  the  bill,  still  retaining 
its  strength,  becomes  gradually  curved ;  and  others  (D.  prtf 
eurvui),  when  the  bill  still  farther  deviating  from  the  l\^«<^ 
of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  assumes  the  full  cunc 
and  slendemess  of  the  bill  of  tlie  typical  Certhie^.    Tito 
Linnasan  Pici^  he  remarks,  incltide  some  species  where  tl  t« 
bill  loses  the  straight  and  angulated  form,  and  l>ccumi*^ 
curved- and  compressed;  and  these,  of  which  Pieus  aurotw^. 
Linn.,  is  the  representative  (Colaptes,  Swotnaon),  shorn-  m 
this  particular  a  clear  approximation  to  the  true  Crtef  rr^ : 
while  the  latter  exhibit  an  equal  contiguity  to  the  furmc"-. 
in  some  of  the  aberrant  groups  of  the  fkmily,  which  rwain 
the  stiff  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers  so  remarkable  in  the  tn.o 
Piei,  The  conformation  of  the  foot  of  the  Carihimdte,  sh«>v^ 
a  deviation  from  the  perfect  structure  of  the  more  typir»l 
8oan9or99t  distinguishes  them  as  an  aberrant  group  of  t):e 
tribes  and  colls  for  a  separation.    In  the  C^M&det  the 
foot  is  not  strictly  scansorial ;  but  though  they  ha%*e  not 
two  posterior  toes  like  the  Picid^,  the  single  hind  toe  of 
the  Cerihiad^B  is  considerably  longer  and  stiouger  then  it 
is  in  the  generality  of  Perckan. 

'In  addition,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  <to  Dmdrceo  aptet, 
already  mentioned,  and  the  true  Cerikia  of  the  pivernt 
day,  the  family  before  us  consists  of  a  variety  of  gt* n4>ra 
strongly  united  by  their  corresponding  habits,  Aimm;? 
these,  Ciimacteris,  Temm.,  and  Orthnmyx,  Temm^  pTt*9t-r\  c 
tlie  strong  shafts  of  tlie  tail-feathers,  which  ore  carried  on  t  (« 
them  fix>m  the  true  Pici,  This  eonstnietion  gradually  il  ^- 
appears  in  the  remaining  groups  of  Uie  Ihmtly;  but  thr 
strong  hmd  toe,  and  the  tongue  mere  or  less  extensile,  aivl 
serving  to  spear  their  prey,  is  stilt  conspieuoits.  Amor^ 
such  groups  we  may  particularise  the  Ti^odrmm,  111.,  ai  it 
UpufHi,  Lmn.,  together  with  the  Linneon  Sitia,  and  the 
conterminous  form  of  AWiopt,  111.  Here  also  mav  he  a<«- 
socialed  the  Opetiryrhynchns  and  Anabaiei  of  M.  Teraminck. 
OS  also  the  Oxyrhynchus  of  the  same  author.  This  p^  nu^ 
may  be  obserN-ed  to  be  connected  with  those  groups  of  tht- 
present  family  which  are  united  with  the  genus  Vunr  •T 
the  preceding  ;  it  is  a  perfbct  Wrynaok^  as  justly  aaserttii 
by  M.  Temaiinck,  with  a  Creeper's  foot    I  wish  not,  hem 
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ever,  to  enter  into  tli«  aflbiitiM  of  Hum  gnnpa.  W«  know 
but  little  of  them  as  yet :  uid  every  day  is  bringing  in  &eah 
subjortif  end  fk«6h  Infonnatlon  on  k  department  of  the 
e\a»%  whicb  hu  hittierto,  I  knov  not  wtajr.  ettruted  but 
link  attention.' 

Mr.  SwainBon  (/tmna  Sonaii  Amerieana,  vol.  ii.)  plu«s 
the  gt-nns  Trogiodi/tet  (wreng)  among  the  Csrikiada, 
whii'h  family  he  aho  plaoeg  under  the  Soantnrtg. 

Cuvier,  the  Prince  of  HuMgnano,  and  Leason,  arrange 
Ihc  i'erthiad^  under  the  Tenutrostret,  and  the  follmrlng 
are  the  j^eneia  which  M.  Leawn  enuraeratea. 

Fiimiiy  e/iarofier. — Bill  aometimes  very  ntooh  curved, 
snniolinies  but  litlle,  sometimes  nearly  atraight,  rounded, 
sliglillycorapreaaed,  pointed;  longv  simple,  cartilaginous 
a.t  the  extremity ;  taH-f«atittr»  generally  worn  at  the  end. 

Genera.  Carthia. 
But  modeialelr  lon^,  more  or  less  curved,  triangular, 
CDinpreased,  slenaer,  pointed  ;noWrtii  basal,  partially  closed 
by  a  membrane ;  wingt  short,  fuurlh  quill  longest ;  UiU- 
fealhers  stiff,  a  little  ouned,  jwinted  at  the  end.  Example, 
Cei-lhia/ianiliaru,  Linn. 


cnrrtd :  head  and  neck  above,  streaked  with  black  an  I 
yellow-brown;  n  vhiie  line  above  each  eye ;  irides  hazel: 
bark,  rump,  and  scapulars  approaching  to  tawny;  qnitl* 
dusky,  tipped  and  edged  with  white  or  light  brown ;  covert. 
dusky  brown  and  yellowish -while,  producing  a  variegated 
appearance  ;  a  yellowish-white  bar  across  the  wing ;  breaat 
and  belly  silvery  white  ;  tail-feathers  twelve,  tawny  brown; 
tengtli  rather  more  than  five  inches ;  weight  about  two 
dinius  (Montagu),  Pennant  says  five  drama. 

The  Creeper,  Commim  Creeper,  Tree-creeper  and  TYet- 
climbrr,  Cerlkia  fmniliarit,  Linn.,  is,  according  to  Belon 
and  otheis,  tho  Kipduc  (CerHAiuj)  of  Aristotle  (book  ix., 
c.  17);  it  is  Ze  Gri'inp^fDu  of  the  French; /^'ecAto  ptcco/o, 
Piecfiielh,  Bampickino  avA  Piceiorampichino  of  the  modem 
Italians ;  Baumlaufer,  Kteinere  Grau-SpeeAl,  or  Kleituie 
Baum-IUieker  of  the  Germans ;  Krypaxe  of  the  '  Kauna 
Suecii-a ;'  and  y  GrefAanog  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits. — The  rreepec  is  a  most  restless  and  active  little 
bird,  ever  on  the  alert,  and  climbing  up  and  about  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees  intent  on  picking  up  *'  * 
fuod.  Though  comparatively  common,  and  a  coi 
tident  in  Britain,  it  is  not  easily  seen  ;  for  its  activity  in 
shifting  its  position  makes  it  very  difficult  to  follow  it  with 
the  eye.  At  one  instant  it  is  before  the  spectator,  and  the 
next  i>i  hidden  Irom  his  view  by  the  intervening  trunk  or 
brniit'h  to  the  opposite  side  of  which  it  baa  passed  in  a  mo- 
mi-'iil.  The  form  of  the  tail  and  organiaation  of  the  feet 
arc  bi>autiful  adaptations  fiir  this  sort  of  rapid  locomotion. 
Ite  note  is  moooloiunu,  and  often  repeated. 
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Hett  in  the  hole  or  behind  the  bark  of  decayed  tree^ 
formed  of  dry  grasa,  and  the  inna  part  of  the  Mrk,  lined 
with  imall  feaUien,  in  which  six  or  eight  eggs  are  depo- 
sited: while  the  female  sits  on  ibesa  she  is  regularly  fed  by 
the  male  bird. 

Oeographieei  tHitriiation. — Britain  and  the  Continent 
of  Borope.  Pennant  aays,  that  it  migrates  to  Italy  in  Sep. 
tembar  and  October.  Latham  statea,  that  it  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent, 
and  ia  abo  said  to  inhabit  North  America.  This  is  oen- 
firmedby  the  Prince  of  Musignano,  who,  in  his  Speediio 
Comparatioo,  notes  It  as  common  and  permanent  near 
Rome,  and  rare  near  Philadelphia. 

Temminek  is  of  opinion  that  the  Certkia  braehydaelyUi 
of  Brehm  ia  identioal  with  Certkia /amiliarit. 

Tichodroma  (Petrodromo,  Vieill.]. 
Bill  longer  than  the  head,  triangular 


ided,  entire,  and  depressed  at  the  point;  noitrilt 
nomontal;  fot7-/eafA0rrnear]yeaual,  with  ordinary  ahafbi; 
iohigt  long,  tburlh,  fifXb,  and  sixth  quill  the  longest. 


pie,  Tichodroma  muraria,  C.  Bonap. ;  Tichodroma  pAv 
rtieoptera,  Temm.;  C^lhia  muraria,  Linn. 

Deicription. — Summit  of  the  head  of  a  deep  ash  colour ; 
nape,  back,  and  scapulars  bright  ash;  throat  and  fh>nt  of 
the  neck  deep  black ;  Iowot  parts  blackish  ash ;  coverts  i^ 
the  wings  and  upper  part  of  the  exterior  barbs  of  the  quilla 
bright  red;  extremity  of  the  alar  qnilla  black;  these  quills 
have  two  large  while  spots  dispt»ed  upon  the  interior 
barbs;  tail  black,  terminated  with  while  and  ash;  UU, 
iris,  and  feet  black;  length  six  inches  six  hnes.  Such  ta 
Temminck'a  description  of  the  male  in  its  nuptial  tn  spring 

The  female,  according  fo  the  same  author,  has  the  sum- 
mit of  the  head  of  the  same  brirht  ash  as  the  back  ;  the 
(hroat  and  front  of  the  neck  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
ash  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  like  that  of  the  male. 

This  bird  is  the  Grimpereau  da  murmlle.  Pie  de  murailh. 
Termer,  Esrhelette  and  Eekelette  of  the  French ;  PiccAio 
muraioloind  PieeAiadimuTv  of  Ihe  Itaiioja ;  Mauer  Btotm 
laiifer  of  the  Germans,  and  Wull-erteper  of  Latham. 


[TlcliodTaDii  Dantia-] 

Geographieal  D\*Mbulion.~  South  of  Europe.  Tolerably 
abundant  in  Spain  and  Italy,  always  on  the  moat  elevated 
rocks,  and  very  rare  in  the  mountains  of  moderate  height. 
Never  found  in  the  north,  according  to  Temminek.  Tlte 
bird  ts  common  in  Provence  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Mnsig- 
nano  notes  it  as  permanent  and  rather  rare  near  Rome, 
where  it  may,  however,  be  seen  creeping  on  the  outward 
walls  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  not  a  British  bvd,  at  least  it  haa 
never  been  recorded  as  such. 

Habiii.  Fbod,  Neil,  &c.— Temminek  says  that  what  the 
Creeper  does  upon  trees  the  Wall-creeper  does  against  the 
verbcal  faces  of  rocks,  on  which  it  sticLs  firmly  (se  cnm- 


ponnent  fortementl,  without,  however,  i 


\ng  and  de- 


walla  of  ol(l  ediflccaarc  ils  Ibvnu rite  haunts,  and  wtmetimes, 
bul  very  rarely,  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  Jeedt  on  inEccli, 
their  lorvEO  «nd  puded,  and  is  particularly  tbnd  of  spiders 
and  their  cggft.  Belon  has  figured  his  Biuuple  clinging  to 
a  pillnr  with  a  spider  in  iu  bul.  The  nest  is  mods  in  clefts 
of  the  most  inaeceisible  rockfl  and  in  the  creviceaof  ruins  at 
■  EKut  height. 

The  bird  moults  twice  a  year.  It  is  in  the  epritig  only 
that  the  male  has  the  black  on  the  throat,  and  this  orna- 
ment disappears  before  the  other  feathers  fhll.  The  females 
moult  also  twice,  but  without  changing  colour,  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sexes  after  pairing  and 
breeding  lime.  The  young  may  be  distinguished  &om  their 
parents  before  their  first  moult,  but  in  winter  no  difference 
IS  observable.    (Tcmminck.j 

Dendrocolaplcs  (Dendrocopus,  Vicill.) 
Bin  long  or  moderate,  compressed  laterally,  rather  strong, 
convex,  straight  or  cuned,  or  only  curved  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, pointed ;  No-ftriU  lateral,  round,  open  ;  Tongue 
short  aud  carl ildgi nous.  Third,  fourth  and  flf\h  quilU  the 
longest.  Tail-feaihtrt  stiff,  pointed.  Hind  toe  shortest  ; 
claws  very  murh  curved,  channelled.  Example,  Detidro- 
mlaptfs  procurvitt,  Temm.  i>.  Irochiloroslris,  Wied.  Lo- 
cality, Braiil. 

DeKriplion. — Siie  of  ihe  blackbird.  Bill  strongly  curved 
■nd  nearly  twenty  lines  long.  Tail  (rradualed  and  each 
feather  terminated  by  asiiff  point.  General  colour  cinna- 
mon, passing  into  dirty  ruddy  grey  on  Ihc  head  and  belly. 
There  arc  numerous  white  spots  on  Ihe  head  and  neck. 


lotigth. 


nhorl,  weak,  very  much  compressed  throughout  its 
but  little  curviMl,  ovol-sbaped;  mandibles  equal, 
;  S'lutriU  basal,  lateral,  covered  by  a  naked  mem- 
Fef.i  tiAmtil;  tarsi  of  the  length  of'^lhe  middle  toe. 
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which,  as  well  as  the  halliu,  are  extrftordinuily  long  ;  clawt 
large  and  curved,  channelled  on  the  sides,  iubulale,  very 
much  hooked ;  external  toe  united  up  to  the  second  articu- 
lation, the  internal  toe  as  far  as  the  first ;  lateral  toe^  very 
unequal.  Wings  moderate ;  first  quill  short,  second  shorter 
than  the  third,  which  last  and  the  fourth  ore  the  longest. 
(Temminck.)     Example,  Cdmacttrit  Pieumnut. 

Z>e(cnplion.— Summit  of  the  head  deep-grey;  nape  and 
nock  bright  grey.  Wings  and  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
toil  brown  ;  a  large  nankeen-coloured  band  passes  neailv 
through  the  middle  of  the  quills.  Tail-feathers  black,  ex- 
cept at  their  origin  and  extremity.  Throat  and  cheeks 
dirty  white.  Breast  giey.  Feathers  of  the  lower  parK 
white  in  Ihe  middle,  bordered  with  brown.  Lower  cuvlti- 
of  Ihe  tail  Isabella-colour,  marked  with  transverse  br»«  n 
uiots.  Length  six  inches  six  Unes.  iTcmm.)  Localiiv, 
Timor,  Celebes,  and  the  North  coast  of  Australia. 

This  genus  bears  a  strong  relation  to  the  Soui-mangat. 

Fumarius  (Opetiorhynclios),  Temm.  Figulua,  Spix- 
BiU  shorter  than  the  head,  as  wide  as  it  is  high,  cjm- 
pressed  laterally,  but  little  curved,  entire,  pointed ;  Timsae 
moderate,  straight,  worn  at  the  point,  ^ii^i  feeble.  (Vu-il- 
lot.)  Type.  Meropt  ru/as,  Gmel.  Example,  PUrturiutJuii- 
ginotus,  Leb&ou.  Certhta  antarctica,  Gamot. 


'  The  genus  Fumariut,  writes  M.  Lesion,  '  was  c^t.-i- 
blished  by  M.  Vieillot  for  ihe  reception  of  some  small  biiiii 
of  Paraguay,  the  moiit  relcbralcil  among  which  have  bocn 
placed  among  the  Thrushes,  the  Creepers,  the  Bcc-eaitT« 
and  the  Promeropidic.  Tlie  most  uniicnlly  known,  thu 
Foamier  of  Buenus  Ayres  (Meropi  rufus.  Gm.  Figuliu  aih-j- 
gularit.SpixX  isofteii  noticed  on  account  of  Ihc  manntT  w. 
which  it  constructs  its  nest,  viz.  :  hi  the  form  of  an  oM'n 
(four),  whence  comes  its  name.  On  ihis  point  me  kii^i'v 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  the  Fi)urni>r  6run,  which  lives  in 
South  America,  and  which  a|>i)roaches  much  in  other  re- 
spects to  Meropt  rufus,  lifiured  by  Commerson  undor  tlu 
name  of  Huntero  Bonarieiisiiim  and  of  TurdtufurniMtr. 
and  which  is  luiid  to  be  an  object  of  veneration  at  La'l>l:i:.-i. 
As  it  ought  to  be.  the  genus /■■umariu*  should  only  ct.cii.ri 
the  three  species  indicated  b)' D'Azare,  and  that  which  i.t- 
add  under  the  nanie  affiirnariu/i/uliginoaa. 

'This  bird  is  five  inches  and  a  half  iit  lengih;  the  bill  i-, 
eight  lines  long,  the  tarsi  an  inch,  and  the  tail  two  imht- 
eight  lines.  The  bill  is  slightly  compresi^'d,  convex  ab>->\i . 
with  the  upper  mandible  sliglilly  cuncd,  entire,  and  c\.- 
ceeding  the  lower  one.  The  tail  is  nearly  tectiUncar,  .\.i:i- 
pused  of  twelve  fi-atherj.  The  tegs  arc  feathered  down  Ij 
the  tarsi,  which  arc  slender,  elongated,  with  large  but  litlk- 
apparent scutel la.  The  middle  toe  is  longest;  Ihe  ti  .< 
outside  ones  neorly  eoual  in  length,  and  the  exlcrnal  ii.'  n 
untied  with  Ihe  midale  loc  at  its  base.  The  clavr  of  il.'.- 
poslerior  toe  is  doublcihe  lengih  of  the  anterior  toes,  whir'i 
are  very  much  compressed  at  ihe  sides,  cuned,  and  pointul. 
The  entire  plumage  of  the  bird  is  a  clear  fuliginous  bnmTi 
spread  eniiully  o\or  all  the  parts  of  tlic  body,  the  itti-k 
alone  exhibits  yellow  and  brnwu  ill-defined  striH-.  Ti  ■• 
underside  of  Ihe  tail  is  of  a  bright  grey-brown.  A  jcII-  '% 
band  ofdecper  lint  occupies  Ihe  middle  of  ihe  grrat  qiii's 
and  forms  a  kind  of  scarf  when  the  bird  is  in  flight :  lL^- 
extreoiiy  of  the  quiUi  it  a  little  deepci  than  tlie  mt  of  Vao 
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▼elveU ;  they  are  carried  on  both  in  the  town  and  iti  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  afford  employment  to  upwards 
of  6UU0  hands;  their  produce  is  estimated  at  more  than 
600,000/.  a  year.  The  other  branches  of  manu&clure  ars 
coitun-yarn,  woollen  cloths,  and  kerseymeres,  flannel, 
stockings,  linens,  hats,  ^loves>  thread,  refined  sugar,  to- 
bacco, soap  and  starch,  looking-glasses,  sheet-iron,  iron  and 
oop|>er  wares,  and  felt  for  hats.  The  trade  of  Crefeld  n 
bri^k  and  extensiye,  particularly  in  its  own  products,  and 
it  has  three  good  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
CRfiMA,  the  town  of.    [Lodi.] 

CHEMNITZ  (Hungar.  Kermooz-B&nya),  a  mining-town 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Bars,  in  Huneary, 
situated  in  a  narrow  gloomy  valley,  closed  in  by  seven  high 
bills.  It  is  a  royal  free  town,  and  the  place  where  the  earliest 
mines  in  the  kingdom  were  opened;  48°  42'  N.  lat.  18°  53' 
K.  long.    The  inner  town,  even  with  the  castle,  contains 
only  39  houses,  but  its  suburbs  are  extensive  and  add  682 
more  to  the  number.     The  population   is  about    5600, 
mostly  Germans  or   Sclavonians,  who  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from   the  adjacent   mines.     Among  the  build- 
ings of  note  are  the  archiepiscopsl  residence,  the  prin- 
cipal  church,  with  two   lofty  richly-gilt  steeples  and  a 
coppered   loof,   built  by  the    townsmen    in    1461,    four 
other  churches*  the  chancery,  mint,  town-hall,  royal  gymna- 
sium, Roman  Catholic  high  school,  royal  hospital  ror  the 
miners,  an  hospital  fbr  the  townspeople,  and  a  convent    It 
is  the  seat  of  a  subordinate  board  of  mines,  and  coins  the 
celebrated  Cremnitz  ducats.    The  royal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood produce  gold,  esteemed  the  finest  obtained  in 
Europe,  and  sflver,  and  employ  between  800  and   1000 
workmen.  The  waters  of  these  mines  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  iron.    The  smel ting-houses  on  this  spot 
smelt  not  only  all  the  ores  found  here,  but  what  the  Schem- 
nit2  and  Kie<chlicli  mines  yield.    The  produce  of  the  Crem- 
nitz mines  has  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years.    The  town 
contains  a  Normal  school,  a  Lutheran  school;  two  paper- 
mills,  and  a  manufactory  of  earthenware  and  of  retl  lead. 
It  is  the  most  antient  free  town  in  Hungary. 

CREMONA,  the  province  of,  in  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom,  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Bre>cia«  east  by  that  of  Mantua,  south  by  the  Po,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  west  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Lodi.  Its  length  is  about  40  miles  from  north-west 
to  ftouth-east,  and  its  breadth  is  about  15.  The  Po,  the 
Oglio,  and  the  Adda  are  the  principal  rivers  of  the  province. 
It  is  entirely  a  country  of  plains,  forming  part  of  the  great 
level  of  Lombardy. 

It  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into 
167  communes,  with  a  population,  in  1835,  of  184,987  in- 
habitants, being  an  increase  of  835  upon  that  of  the  year 
1834.  (Boliettino  Statutico  diMilano.)  The  districts  are: 
Cremona,  Boncino,  Sorcsina,  Pizzighettone,  Robecco,  Pieve 
d'Olmi,  Cflsal  Mag^ore,  Piadena,  Pescarolo.  The  countiy 
is  very  pruductive  m  com,  fiax,  wine,  oil ;  it  also  produces 
silk,  chccHe,  honcv,  and  wax.  There  are  in  the  province 
14H  elementary  schools  for  boys,  attended  by  7353  pupils; 
and  39  female  schools,  attended  by  2339  girls.  (Report  tif 
IM.'i.i.)  At  Cremona  and  Sore^ina  are  two  female  colleges 
for  MTondiiry  tnnt ruction.  At  Casal  Maggiore  is  a  private 
c«ifnl)lMhmcnt  for  wrrondary  education  for  boys,  and  at  Cre- 
tnonn  a  ^'ymnnniutn  and  a  roval  lyceura.  The  Po  and 
tho  Orrlio  \mA\\%  subjiTct  to  overllowings,  considerable  sums 
are  upont  yrarly  by  the  Ireanury  in  repairing  the  embank- 
ifiiwjdi.  'J1iu  conimiiiml  or  cross  roads  constructed  or  re- 
tained fn  till*  provinro  rrwt,  in  1831,  the  sum  of  113,142 
Iivri*«;  ill  iHf^  )0I,H3H  livrcs;  and  in  1833,  a  sum  of 
» /'».;!'!  livriM,  Tho  two  nrincipal  towns  of  the  province, 
bf..idH4  ilifi  rnpitul.  orii  Cimul  Mnggiore,  with  about  4000 
HihiiiifiintM,  and  Pi7./ip;liettonf%  a  fortress  of  considerable 
it(f«  t,/ih  /fn  rlt<«  «*'i«t  bunk  of  tlio  Adda. 

(  MKVtO'NA,  llie  nipitnl  of  the  province^  and  a 
|^(-i.'.(.'«  •4<'«  4/  \\\\\*'%  M'Uth-eajit  of  Milan,  is  situated  on 
\h*>  not  111  l/Hiik  of  the  Po,  and  surrounded  by  walls 
^fiiii/d  ^\\\%  t//^/*r>»  and  wet  ditrhes.  A  navigable  eanal, 
nt^ih  r'.Mrnunu.i*i>«  between  the  Oglio  and  the  Po, 
ii.,«  <>a  thr'".i:h  M»««  town.  The  Po  in  navigable  for  lar^ 
\iU'^\^  ffuro  i.iv^^\it^\^,  to  the  iw-a.  llie  town  is  five  miles  m 
I  Iff  oMiC  r»  u***,  but  \\%  |i«ipiilatian  is  not  more  than  26,000, 
%kiA  Mfft«"iii'-ofly  many  of  it*  MrentM,  which  are  mostly 
rt|<Mt«ir  ftn'I  foh-riihly  wide,  appc^ar  desolate.  Cremona  has 
\\\n^\\  %ffA  iMiildinijfs,  sucli  an  palaces  and  churches.  The 
Ikf^'VM  of  tlw  catbodnili  which  is  a  Qotbio  hvUdlog,  ii  ofD»- 
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the  zodiac  and  the  rural  labours  of  the  various  teatona. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  paintingi  of  native  inastera,  Moroctu 
Malosso,  Boooacino  (who  is  styled  the  Raphael  of  Cremona), 
Sojaro,  &c. ;  and  also  in  sculptures,  eapoelally  by  Saechi,  a 
Cremonese  artist  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  other  re- 
markable churches  are  S.  Nazario, which  contains  some  mas- 
ter^piecea  of  the  brothers  Campi,  distinguished  painters  of  Cre- 
mona ;  S.  Pietro  al  Po,  8.  Abbondio,  8.  Lorenzo^  8a.  Pelairia, 
also  possess  paintings  of  the  Cremoneae  school.  At  8a. 
Pelagia  are  two  insoriptions  in  honour  of  Oirolamo  Vtda. 
a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  who  iias  a 
native  of  Cremona.  Vida,  who  haa  been  praised  by  Ariosto 
and  by  Pope,  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  jioem  on  the  life  of  J  esut 
Christ,  from  whioh  Tasso  haa  not  disdained  to  borrow  Mime 
fine  nassages  of  his  Jerusalem,  and  alao  of  an '  Ars  Poetira,' 
a  didactic  poem,  which  is  much  esteemed.  The  town- 
house  on  the  great  square,  the  new  market,  the  theatre, 
and  some  of  the  gates  of  the  townt  tre  worthy  of  notice. 
But  the  famous  tower  or  belfij  ending  in  a  spire,  which  \s 
one  of  the  loftiest  in  Italy,  is  the  wonder  of  Cremona : 
.  there  are  about  500  steps  to  ascend  np  to  the  bells.  The 
'  spire  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  arot^nd  in 
tue  plains  of  Lombardy.  About  one  mile  outside  of  the 
town  is  the  church,  formerly  an  abbey,  of  8.  Slgismondo, 
founded  by  Francisco  Sforza  I.,  duke  of  MDan,  who  mar- 
ried here  iBianca  Visconti :  it  is  full  of  paintinzs.  fPanni, 
Rapporto  delle  Pitture  che  ttovafm  nelle  Chiese  delta 
Cittd  e  Sobborghidi  Cremona,)  There  are  also  in  Cremona 
some  private  galleries  of  paintings,  of  which  that  of  Count 
Ponzoni  is  the  principal.  Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the 
delegate  or  governor  of  the  province.  It  has  civil,  criminal, 
and  commeroial  courta»  a  lyceum,  and  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  school  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  also  the  first  oity  in  Italy 
where  infont  schools  were  established  in  1829,  through  the 
exertions  of  a  nhilanthropic  clergyman.  Abate  Aporii 
Being  encouraged  by  the  loeal  authorities  as  well  as  by  the 
Austrian  government  of  Lombardy,  these  schoobt  an* 
spreading  to  Brescia  and  other  provinces.  In  the  town  of 
Cremona  there  are  several  infiint  schools:  one  is  menti<»ni-<l 
in  which  the  pupils  pav  from  two  to  three  livres  a  month, 
and  which  is  attended  by  80  or  90  children;  two  oth>*r^ 
are  gratuitous  or  charity  schools,  in  which  about  34o 
children  of  both  sexes  and  of  poor  parents  are  instnicted. 
and  have  their  dinner  giv^  to  them.  {Boliettino  Sfaltr- 
ticoy  1834.)  Children  remain  at  school  from  momin<;  uW 
night ;  they  are  admitted  from  two  to  six  years  of  age*, 
after  which  they  go  to  the  public  elementary  schoJu. 
Their  physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
education  is  attended  to.  Aporti  has  published  an  \\\\i> 
resting  account  of  these  institutions,  with  the  method  <  f 
instruction  pursued  in  them,  a  catechism,  &c. :  MttfiUii'f 
d'Educazione  ed  Ammaestramento  per  h  Scuole  IiUaniiH, 
Cremona,  1833.  A  notice  of  Aporti's  labours  appeared  in  N^x 
XIX.  of  the  Journal  qfEduoationt  1835.  There  are  also  holi- 
day schools  at  Cremona  and  in  various  parts  of  the  pru\  nice, 
in  whioh  boys  above  twelfe  years  of  age  who  have  left  \hc 
elementary  schools  receive  instruction,  especially  in  tho 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  die  mechanical  arts, 
such  as  drawing,  &c.  These  schools  are  open  at  cerUm 
hours  on  8unday8  and  other  holidays  which  are  kept  in 
Catholic  countries. 

Cremona  carries  on  a  oonsideiable  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  by  means  of  the  Po  and  the  various  canals  Ci>Di- 
municating  with  that  river.  It  has  manufactures  of  ailk^ 
and  cottons.  It  was  once  celebrated  for  its  %iolins  and 
musical  strings,  but  that  branch  of  industry  anpeara  to 
have  greatlv  declined.  The  hieh  road  from  Milan  to 
Mantua  ana  Venice  passes  through  Cremona. 

Cremona  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Galli  CenomAni. 
It  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  T.  Sem- 
prontUB  and  P.  Cornelius,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  was 
marching  against  Italy  (Tacitus,  Histar^  iiL  34)  aa  a  place 
of  defence  against  the  Gaula  and  other  enemies  from  the 
north.  It  became  apopulooa  and  flourishing  town.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  the  triumvirate  it  was  plundered  by  the 
soldiers  of  Octavianus,  and  its  fertile  fields  wore  di\id«*d 
among  fresh  colonists,  the  former  owners  being  driven  aw  a  v. 
a  calamity  pathetically  alluded  to  by  Virgil  m  hia  Bucukc« 
and  Georgics.  Virgil  was  bom*at  Andes,  between  Cremona 
and  Mantua.  In  the  war  between  Vilelliua  and  Ves- 
pasian the  oitiiens  sided  with  the  fi>rmer»  upon  which  tba 
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J)Iiindered  and  btinit  it  Taoiftus  (Hiit.f  iii.)  ha«  given  a 
barful  aooount  of  that  catastrophe.  Cremona  was  restored 
by  VespasiaQ.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  underwent 
the  same  yicissitudes  as  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy :  it 
suf&red  severely  at  the  hands  of  Frederic  Burbarosaa,  was 
afterwards  distraotad  by  the  Guelf  and  Gkiibeline  fhotions, 
had  its  petty  tyrants,  and  at  last  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Visconti  of  Milan,  since  which  time  it  has  oontlnued  to 
form  a  part  of  the  Milanese  state.  (F.  A.  Zacharia,  Cremo- 
neniium  Epinsopomm  S^rtsi  cum  Di99ertaH(me  de  Cremtmm 
Origine,  Amplitudim^  fe^  4to,  1749.)  The  literary  his- 
tory of  Cremona  has  beoi  written  by  Arisio,  Cremona 
LiUrata,  2  vols,  fol.,  1702-6. 

CRfiMCVNA,  a  general  name  given  to  violins  made  at 
Cremona  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Amati  ftimilv, 
and  by  Stradiuarius  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth. 
These  instruments  excel  all  others,  and  the  choicest  of 
them  bear  very  high  prices.  [ViOLiir.]  Cremona  is  a 
name  erroneoui&y  given  to  a  stop  in  the  organ ;  it  ought  to 
be  Krumhom,  a  sort  of  eomet,  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  an  imitation. 
CRENATULA.  [Mallbacea.] 
CRENILA'BRUS  (Cnvier),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  sec- 
tion Acanthopterygii  and  fiimUy  Labridse.  The  species  of 
this  ^nus  have  all  the  ^neral  characters  of  the  true  Labri, 
or  fVroises,  but  are  distinguished  by  their  having  the  mar- 
gin of  the  preopereulum  denticulated :  the  cheeks  and  oper* 
culum  are  scaly. 

Four  species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  off  the  Bri- 
tish coast,  of  which  the  common  onot  Crenilchrus  tinea 
iLabrus  iinoa  Linnieus),  is  called  the  Gilt-head.  Connor, 
Golden  Maid,  &c.  This  fish  is  found  on  curious  parts  of  the 
coaiftt ;  it  is  about  sixinehes  in  length,  and  the  depth  is  nearly 
one- third  of  the  length.  The  general  colour  of  the  body  is 
obscuro  red  and  green ;  these  colours  are  arranged  in  lon- 
gitudinal stripes  on  the  upper  parts,  and  beneath  the  lateral 
line  the  red  is  disposed  in  spots,  llie  Gilt-head  mostly  fre- 
quents deep  water,  where  the  bottom  is  rocky ;  its  food  is 
chiefly  Crustacea. 

Crenilabftu  comuineM  (the  Goldfinny  or  Goldsinny) 
somewhat  resembles  the  last,  but  may  always  be  distin- 
guished by  a  black  spot  on  each  side  near  the  base  of  the 
tail*  and  situated  on  the  lateral  line ;  its  general  colour  is 
irellowish  green«  darkest  on  the  back ;  the  sides  are  usuallv 
idomed  with  longitudinal  lines  of  a  deeper  hue.  Length 
ibout  three  or  four  inches. 

Crentiabnu  gibbtts  (the  Gibbous  Wrasse)  maybe  rea- 
lily  distinguish^  ftom  eitlver  of  the  known  British  species 
>f  this  genus  by  its  comparativelv  shorter  and  more  ele- 
rated  form.  The  depth  of  the  boay  is  considerably  more 
hail  one-third  of  the  length :  the  colours  are  chiefly  orange 
tfid  blue ;  the  gill-covers  and  sides  of  the  body  are  spotted, 
md  the  back  is  striped.  The  ventral  fins  are  green,  the  pec- 
orals  are  yellow,  with  transverse  red  stripes  at  their  base. 

Pennant  obtained  a  specimen  of  this  fish  off  the  coast  of 
inglesey;  and  this  is  we  believe  the  only  instance  on 
'ecord  of  its  capture  off  the  British  coast. 

OrenilabruBltnctti  (the  Scale-rayed  Wrasse)  has  been  once 
nught  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall:  the  specimen  was  twent}- 
wo  inches  in  length.  The  tail  is  round,  and  consists  of 
ifteen  rays;  'between  each  ray  of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and 
•audal  fins,  is  a  process  fbrmed  of  firm,  elongated,  imbri- 
ated  scales.  Colour,  an  uniform  light  brown,  lighter  on  the 
»elly ;  upper  eye-lid  black;  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  base 
if  the  caudal  fin  is  a  dark  brown  spot.  Pectorals  yellow ;  all 
he  other  fins  bordered  with  yellow,' 

CREOLES,  a  word  originally  Spanish,  and  used  to  de- 
innate  the  children  and  descenaants  of  European  parents, 
^ho  vpere  bom  in  the  South  American  or  West  Indian 
Colonies,  as  distinct  from  the  resident  inhabitants  born  in 
Surope,  as  well  as  from  the  offspring  of  mixed  blood,  such 
IS  th«  Mulattos  and  Mestizoes,  bom  of  negro  or  Indian 
nothers.  The  Creoles  of  Spanish  America  were  for  a  long 
ime  inadmissible  to  civil  and  political  offices  as  well  as  to 
he  higher  ranks  in  the  army ;  and  even  after  Charles  III. 
emored  their  disqualifications,  they  were  still  considered 
IS  inferior  to  the  native  Spaniards.  This  state  of  humi- 
iation  contributed  perhaps  as  much  as  the  climate  to 
•cndor  them  lazy  and  indolent.  The  insurrection  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  made  the  Creoles  masters  of  the  country, 
Vom  which  the  native  Spaniards  were  mostly  driven  away. 
In  the  West  Ind^  Islands  the  Creoles  are  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ji^  witli  Bnropean  natives.    The  Creole  women  are  diarao- 


tenied  by  the  smmetry  of  then*  persons,  the  brilliancy  o^ 
their  eyes,  and  the  sallowness  of  their  complexions. 

CnaftPI'DULA.      [CALYPTRjBlDiP.] 

CRSPUSCULA'RIA  (Latreille),  a  secUon  of  Lepidop- 
te|rous  Insects,  oorrespondiug  with  the  genus  Sphinx  of 
Linnnus.  These  insects  occupy  an  .intermediate  station 
between  the  Lepidoptera  Diuma,  or  butterflies,  and  the  Le- 
pidoptera  Noctuma,  commonly  called  moths. 

Distinguishing  characters : — Antennes  growing  cmdually 
thicker  towards  the  apex,  at  which  part  they  are  furaished 
with  an  elongated  club,  either  fusiform  or  prismatic.  Inferior 
wings  furnished  with  a  rigid  bristle-like  process  at  their 
base,  which  passes  into  a  hook  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
superior  wings,  and  serves  to  retain  them.  The  larvse  are 
f\imished  with  sixteen  legs,  and  manv  of  them  have  a  long 
horny  process  on  the  last  segment  of  the  body.  The  chry- 
salides are  smooth,  or  sometimes  finished  with  small  spines 
(but  destitute  of  the  points  and  angles  usually  observed  in 
those  of  butterflies);  they  are  either  inclosed  in  a  cocoon  or 
buried  in  the  earth :  the  larvee  sometimes  feed  upon  wood, 
in  which  case  they  assume  the  pupa  state  within  tlie  tree 
or  branch. 

The  fiimiliea  contained  in  this  section  are  the  Sphingidse, 
SesiidsD,  ^geriido),  and  the  ZygsBnidse. 

CREPU%CULUM.    [TwiLioHT.] 

CRESS,  the  name  given  to  various  plants  with  acrid  or 
pungent  leaves.  Common  cress  is  Lepidium  sativum; 
water-cress,  Nasturtium  qffieinale ;  Belleisle  or  Normandy 
cress,  Barbarea  pr^ecox ;  Indian  cress,  Tropcpolum  majus, 

CRESSY.    [ChecyJ 

CREST,  from  the  Ilatin  crista,  the  ornament  of  the 
helmet :  a  term  in  heraldry  sometimes  used  for  the  helmet 
itself.  Henoe,  to  erest,  to  adorn  as  with  a  plume  or  crest, 
in  Milton,  Par.  Lost^  ix.  500, 

*  hit  head 
eteated  aloft.' 

In  speakine  of  the  cimier  or  crest,  says  Dallaway  (In- 
mdriss  into  ins  Origin  and  Progress  of  Heraldry  in  Eng- 
tamd,  4to.,  Glouc.  1793,  p.  386),  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  armour  worn  for  the  defence  of  the  head,  and 
the  progressive  embellishments  which  were  added  to  its 
rude  form,  with  the  aera  of  their  invention.  Montfiiucon, 
that  most  critical  antiquary,  has  preserved  many  delinea- 
tions of  the  anttent  Norman  casque,  which,  when  the  whole 
body  was  invested  in  mail,  w^s  composed  of  iron  frame- 
work* covered  with  leather,  and  quite  flat  at  the  top,  to 
which  shape  succeeded  the  conical  head.  By  the  number 
of  ban  of  which  the  beauvoir  or  visor  consisted,  when  pre- 
sented in  front  view,  the  rank  of  the  wearer  was  ascer- 
tained ;  that  of  the  esquire  was  always  in  profile  and  closed, 
to  denote  his  vigilance  and  activity  in  battle.  To  Edmund 
Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  origin  of  several  heraldic 
novelties  in  this  kingdom  is  readily  referred,  and  his  seal 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  crest,  accompanied  by  the  lam- 
bfequin  and  wreath,  as  the  first  instance,  prior  to  the  year 
1286.  The  crest  is  said  to  have  been  carved  in  light  wood, 
or  made  of  leather,  in  the  shape  of  some  animcd,  real  or 
fictitious,  and  fastened  by  a  fillet  of  silk  round  the  helmet, 
over  which  was  a  large  piece  of  firinged  samit  or  taficta, 
pointed,  with  a  tassel  at  the  end.  Before  figures  were 
introduced,  plumes  only  were  used,  as  well  upon  the  head 
of  Uie  horse  as  on  that  of  the  warrior,  whicn  we  gather 
from  the  seal  dT  Baron  do  Spencer  in  1296.  The  principal 
application  of  crests  was  in  jousts  or  hastiludes,  when  the 
shield  was  not  home,  but  where  they  afforded  an  equal  dis- 
tinction ;  or  by  the  chief  commanders  of  horsemen  in  the  field 
of  battle.  Originally  of  the  highest  importance,  conceded  by 
royal  mnt,  and  confined  to  very  few  persons ;  in  process  of 
time  tne  assumption  of  them  has  become  universal.  They 
are  not  held  to  be  absolutelv  hereditable,  but  may  be  as- 
sumed ;  and  as  females  coula  not  avail  themselves  of  their 
primary  use,  accordingly  no  woman  is  allowed  to  bear  a 
crest  As  an  appendage  to  sepulchral  monuments,  crests 
are  plaeed  beneath  the  head  of  the  armed  efiigy,  attached 
to  tne  helmet  by  the  wreath  and  lambrequin;  and  at 
the  feet  a  lion  or  dog  is  invariably  added.  Upon  many 
of  the  laree  altar  tombs,  so  frequent  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  diose  both  of  the  man  and  of 
his  wife's  family  are  carved  at  the  feet  of  the  recumbent 
figures. 

Instances  of  crests  formed  of  feathers  may  be  seen  in 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Percy,  in  Edward  I.'s  time,  engraved  at 
'the  bottom  of  plate  xziv.  of  Meyrick's  '  Critical  Inquiry  into 
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Ahti«»nf  ArniMir.'  tfiA  m  iHntof  Air  John  Hantck,  /.Rich* 
aH  If..  I.i7fl,  hi  p1al4i  xxxvt.  of  thA  ii«ni«  work:  and  many 
Riii^h  mriir  In  tlni  IDafninationn  to  the  nmtemponvj 
mtfiiinoriptii  of  Fro{MMirt*»  ChronirU.  The  cwitora  of  eon- 
r(«rriiig  rrmln  an  dintinirniiihmfr  mark*  iieein«  to  bare  on- 
liiiiKlod  with  Rdward  III.,  who  in  13.13  (Roi,  Pat,  9  Ed- 
want  111.)  fcrantad  ona  to  William  Monta<mt«,  eari  of  Salia- 
htiry.  hia  '  tymhra/  aa  it  ia  ealled,  of  th<;  Eagle.  By  a  fbr- 
thor  irrant  in  tha  13th  of  the  aame  kmg  (RoL  Vojk.  13 
Kdw.  III.  m.  4*),  tha  grant  of  thia  ereat  waa  made  heredi* 
tary,  and  tha  manor  of  Wodaton  giren  in  addition  to  sop- 
port  tta  dignitr. 
CRR8T.  [DRom,  Department.] 
CRESTED  DOOSTAlL  GRASS.  [CyTro«Tnrs.] 
CRETACEOUS  GROUP,  in  Geolo^,  consists  of  the 
upper  strata  of  the  secondary  *  series  immediately  heiow 
the  tertiary^  series  and  saperinemnbent  on  the  Wealden,  or 
where  that  is  wanting,  on  the  oolitic  synem.  This  ^oup 
is  common  to  Earope,  and  also  to  at  least  a  part  of  Asia. 
It  consists  of  chalk  resting  upon  either  an  arenaceous  or 
argillaceous  deposit.  The  chalk  bears  a  remarkably  uni- 
form mineralogical  character  oyer  a  surface  extending  from 
the  British  islands  through  northern  France,  northern  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  into  both  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia.  (DeLa  Berhe,  Res.  in  Thenr.  Geol.}  The 
cretaceous  system  is  subdivided  into  the  fullowing  strata  - — 
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The  aiea  over  which  this  system  prcTaHs  in  En^and, 
and  the  various  strata  which  it  ctni tains,  have  been  well 
defined  by  geologists.  The  folio wini;  article  is  chiefly  ah- 
stracted  from  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  inserted  by 
Dr.  Fitton  in  the  Geo^'^cai  Trwimicii  ?nsy  'ind  series^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  2.  pp»  103— 3^fi^. 

Tha  Cretaceous  Group  occupies  n^Mrly  the  whole  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Ensrland :  a  line  diawn  from  Crew- 
kenio  ou  the  S.W.to  Haxi;stanton  on  the  N^.  tbrms  its  wes- 
tern boundary,  and  it  extendi  tH^m  this  line  to  the  east  coast, 
with  the  exception  of  a  smv\U  part  ou  the  S.E.  The  same 
fitrtuatioa  appears  to  pie\ail  m  tin^  north  of  France,  ex- 
tcmhug  K>  the  cretai>!vus  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
chalks  or  upjvr  jK>rtK>u  of  the  s>*tetu,  is  in  some  parts, 
ivwrtxl  with  the  sinftta  of  the  tertiary  series;  in  other  parts 
it  i*  vlciuuUsl.  The  j^reeitsMiud  crv»|«  out  rvuuHi  its  ed^, 
\ihich  1^  luvkeu  and  luterrupte^l  iit  many  place's  where  the 
U»>^or  nii'ttitt  »i»|H\ir* 

^>u  the  N»K.  tht*  chalk  ap^HMri  m  a  njuxowvr  belt  along 
tin*  clitt*  l\vm  msir  Crvmn^c  to  Hun>tantoH.  Fr\>m  Crv^mer 
aloofe:  tU'  vxvi^t  to  the  tuvuuh  v^'  the  TbJi:uc:s  aiui  alon^  the 
noiih  b<iuk  v4'  that  rtxcr,  ii  is^vuvvaUhI  b\  tlx*  upjvr  soata, 
>\liich  ovtcuil  a  iVU'^ivlciuI'U*  vl'^ijuivx*  ipIausI. 

lux(ituui>:  wuU  NvuU»Hk  ausl  i*rvv\xM.".A:  A^uthw»r\b^  the 
K»iuu\ar\  lmx»  K't^fcx^H*  ih%*  clui'.*.  jivvl  t;v  sii^vrx^r  strata, 
u  iK*m  tvm  »«'lv>i  KMvt  vv|'  SN*4t>v!M'»v^  t\*o  u'.iW  wvst  of 
l*!*^  ct  :\\\  uuU^  >'  »^i  s'4  M  Uic:»Ua'.i.  Vjxuvu  lour  and  ti\e 
\>c*»  \»l  Uoi\  Ni  ts/^'M  •♦^K  vvMiuunnc  to  t lie  iu»rth-<N)ist  of 
UcmUmxUS'w  ^x    U*  *»  »\i  .*!'\l  uxMr  Su  AUstiw  to  tluve 

In  il«o  n«M()uHt  js*H  01  Uo*  U  Ntrot  iW  clulk  has  in  a 
iVw  |»U\H*  l»\^'u  |^iMt'*t\  «UmuuIc*1.  Vhi  ibo  iu»rih-<M^t  ihtire 
1^  \s  >iM,\U  |M»sv  \»(  vl»,»lW  .»lv'u>;  Uiv  ImuKn  ot'ihc  l>ur\\  Tiie 
|o\ui  o<  N\M\M\  \\  i«U\»  M.iiuU  u^'oii  \Ikuk»  \^luoh.  lu  lt^  vici- 
iMl\.  tAU'utU  t^K^K  0\o  Ko^Kh  k'(  ti'c  Vttrt*  ttiul  Wensum. 
1 1tt  IV  i«  II  )>>svol  vholk  likoxx'M'  at  cuoU  Mile  uf  small 
|MM»«  til  U>o  Sioui  «ml  ot  llici>ivu'U.  Tlio  sUHta  superin- 
i>uiiilt«Mi)  oM  (lii«  I  hulk  Moiio^  (Aloud  ix  litdc  boond  Uxbrtdge 
oil  I  ho  \>o«i,  iiiitl  tlioii  niu  m  u  uurn)>\  loucuo  to  the  north- 
Mo«lt  lliiv(«  iiiilo«  ».ou(h  of  \VoiHU»vcr.  which  intervemng 
NiMui*  lit  timl  poihl  in  thtiMlu»lo  >vuUh  of  tho  dtMuuled  chalk, 
\\  otiiloMT  ltiMh|i  tliori*  itN  wo^tcru  limit.  The  chalk  be- 
(iitiioi  Muloi  1ii\MirtU  (he  iiuiith-cu^t,  tukinu^  in  Maidenhead; 
it  H  tiMiiHi  jMiHIiilly  roMfriMl  ii  litllo  to  (Iio  >U'st  uf  that  place, 
iiiiil  I'liiillnuim  Ml  n  \cry  uiiommi  lino  to  Reading,  Newbury, 
titiil  H  iitUa  In  tho  vnn\  of  MitrU>onniu:h.  The  tor  liar}-  strata 
(hiMt  lun  hunt  W(»>»(  fii  rtint  by  Kini^scltTu.  Basingstoke, 
liiiiMrMift,  to  Diroc  inilm  north' of  Din-kin^,  round  by  the 
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Darent,  and  anp«azs  near  Woolwich  and  Greenwich*  An 
other  detachea  portion  appean  in  the  north-west  of  Kent, 
taking  in  the  Isle  of  Shcppey,  and  continues  from  the  nstuary 
o(  the  Medway  along  the  coast  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  The 
chalk  is  covered  on  the  west  and  north  of  Canterbury  and  at 
Sandwidk;  the  beds  which  cover  it  terminate  on  the  ooaat  at 
DeaL  On  the  south  coast,  from  Worthing  westward,  tlie 
chalk  ia  again  concealed  by  the  superincumbent  series,  ex- 
tending nearly  in  a  straij^ht  line  through  Chichester  as  Ikr  as 
a  little  to  the  east  of  Salisbury ;  it  then  continues  in  a  south- 
west direction  nearly  as  far  as  Dorchester.  The  chalk  passes 
entirely  acroaa  the  Isle  of  Wight  nearly  from  east  to  west,  in 
a  narrow  ridge  consisting  of  vertical  strata,  from  Culver  Cliff 
to  CofnpCon  Bay ;  there  is  also  a  small  piece  on  the  south  of 
the  iaittid.  The  limits  of  the  chalk  on  the  other  side,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  the  outcropping  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 

rem,  remain  to  be  notionL  The  cliffs  of  the  whole  of 
Isle  of  Thanet  are  composed  of  cludk.  The  chalk  cliffs 
again  commence  near  Deal,  and  are  continued  past  Dover 
to  East  Weare  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles.  As 
the  chalk  rises  from  Dover  towards  Folkstone  the  upper 
beds  disappear,  and  the  cliffs  consist  entirely  of  the  lower 
members  of  that  stratum.  Tho  rise  of  the  marly  chalk 
occurs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  the  escarp- 
ment of  Folkstone  hill,  which  is  566  feet  high.  J  ust  at 
the  rise  of  this  bed  there  is  a  very  copious  and  perennial 
spring  called  Lydden  Spout  About  two  thousand  paces 
west  of  this  spring  the  cliff  recedes  from  tha  sea,  ana  the 
intermediate  shore  thence  to  Copt  Point  is  occupied  by  a 
I  mass  of  ruins  which  has  fallen  from  above.  The  sudden 
I  transition  from  the  chalk  cliffs  is  very  remarkable.  Turn- 
ing inland  the  chalk  range  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
outcrop  of  the  green-sand  strata,  which  extend  four  miles 
north  of  Ashford,  three  miles  north  of  Maidstone,  and  U 
cut  by  the  Medway,  whence  it  forms  a  line  curving  out- 
ward to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Darent,  where  it  ia  five  miles 
north  of  Sevenoaks.  Merstham  is  on  the  boundary,  wliich 
I  then  continues  in  nearly  a  west  direction,  immediately  north 
of  Reigate^  to  Box  Hill,  near  Dorking,  and  thence  to  Guild- 
ford, leaving  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  chalk.  From  Guddford 
to  a  point  aSout  two  miles  from  Famham  there  is  a  remark- 
» able  ridge  called  the  *  Hog's-back,'  produced  by  an  up- 
throw of  the  chalk  and  the  breaking  off  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  curve.  The  coast  between  Copt  Point  and 
Beachy  Head,  near  these  respective  points^  is  occupied  on 
each  side  by  the  green-sand,  and  the  intermediate  space  by 
the  Wealden  clay  and  Hastings  sand :  the  ta'o  latter  do  not 
belong  to  this  series,  being  lower  denuded  strata.  The  Sussex 
chalk  ra  nsre,  or  South  Downs,  commences  at  Eastbourne,  near 
Bear  by  Head,  and  continues  thence  along  the  coast  beyond 
Shoreham  and  onwards  in  a  west-by-north  direction,  llie 
green-sand  bounds  it  on  the  north,  and  leaves  a  range  of 
chalk  varying  from  eight  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  About 
tliree  miles  south-west  of  Peter^field  the  green-sand  again 
sinks  below  the  chalk,  which  is  connected  with  the  north 
ran^e  bv  the  Alton  chalk-hills,  running  from  near  Farnham 
to  noar'butser  Hdl  (917  feet). 

It  now  remains  to  define  the  boundary  of  the  chalk 
frv^m  IX)r»ot shire  on  the  south-west  to  Norfolk  on  the 
north-east.  Part  of  it  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Fittgii:-^ 
*The  grvat  range  of  the  chalk  escarpment  in  the  in- 
terior of  England,  which  stretches  like  the  shore  of  a 
sea  or  lake  from  CreM'keme  in  Dorsetshire  to  the  north- 
east of  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  is  perfectly  analogous 
in  structure  and  appearance  to  the  Downs  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  It  is  interrupted  by  three  or  four  indentaticos  or 
gul& ;  one  of  great  width,  opening  towards  the  west  be- 
tween Crewkerne  and  the  heights  about  Stourbead,  in 
South  AViltshiro ;  another  expanding  to  the  nortll-we^t,. 
and  teraiiinating  in  the  defile  where  the  Thames  cuts 
through  the  chalk  in  its  way  to  the  south-east  from  Buck* 
ingharashire  and  Oxfordshire.  The  vales  of  Pewsey  and  of 
Warminster  ore  intermediate  bays  of  the  same  general 
structure,  but  of  smaller  dimensions ;  and  all  these  valle\  s 
are  apparently  the  result  of  denudation,  aided  by  previotts 
disturbance  of  the  strata,  which  has  carried  away'the  chalk 
and  laid  bare  to  various  depths  the  strata  beneath  it.*  (Gr-i/. 
TVaw,  2nd  series,  vol.  iv.  part  2nd.,  p.  243.)  From  the 
heights  near  Dunstable,  tho  upper  chalk  range  pas»<-s 
tlirough  the  north-west  of  Ilertfordshire,  by  Ilitchin  and 
Baldock,  to  Barkway  and  Rovston  Downs,  and  thenc«  by 
Balshara  and  Newmarket  into  Suffolk  by  Mildcnhall,  two 
miles  west  of  Brandon,  four  west  of  Dowuham,  by  Nar- 
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-  "^.  '^'*'   -     r.^miieat   rjisc   *a|uininff  the  va.it-^  ..f 
^.-      .=fe     r..     ::-  -^r-'urai   Oe.u  of  stoin?  kn^u;. 

-  .- — ^..-^  .-.£T:v»^e  *iirB^Uca  Bomjhlon,  to  the  sou-li 

s-..!^-.      .\e  rujue  :  .r  'ae  .'oiisiruetion  ^if  We^trn  n- 

*    -      -•    -  ^-'-A     I    .a\c    trcu  pHKureu  .jere.     The  •*:•  *.» 

•-:  .V    .    ^-   iciu^-»i  .as;,     r  n'ln  A.ii.n:.non  G^ri.t  r 

•  'II  ^r-t^ — ^.i     uumiute*  -owafris  ih«  west  m  a  »>r  .    I 

-^     ..'  -J    :  -;•.":.     n    n**  a»itei  the  <li$uae«  from   ir.#- 

-  ..iv    .  .    .^^ ,  iitr>.....  •  J   ^e  ..untr,»p  ui'  ihis  series  is  al-  .^i 

.ii  ^.ii.aiu   'o  tne  uuicnjp  it  is  not  in.  n* 
ia.*^.».».r,    >r»efioiiKa,    GucUione,    Reicat.-, 
>  ^^    »  *     -   — .1UUI4,  -vdii.i  jfl  vile  lower  gree-n-ssr;*! 
V  ..  -I    u^ue   at:  -uriacu  >>  oomparatively  lowt- 
..  -5-..:   .-'.  .tiiii   v^ere  ite  niidiile  stratum  ocoui-v- 
■--.*     i     -c  . ,  ,->i  ^ruup  :h^  rise  to  /brm   the 
•         ,^>w:  ^  :l — ,  *ni':h  is  nearly  OH  a  Wvil 
»..?v  .y;   21-  • '»ji'-:^  bill,  the  beds,  whiru 
•   -    .         ■-.-^i.*  4  .:  -:2*?  a._furmly  at  an  an-I»» 
*    -^-  •*•=  >wifiuui>  tiirown  np  to  about  -jj* 

-  -  ..   u:  ie  ,1  ^  eievarion  trom  the  chalk,  i.r 
-.^.    ,    -  .or-ia   \     r\J.cr\  earth   haa  been  (]u<  in 
■-'•      .-   1   erv    loiiu  period;  at  prescuit^if  e 
*  >-.^^:u  -tUeoiiiy  piaw  in  which  it   :^ 
.  ^       ■     ^  .    -    -r  .:^  .c.  -^r  K  IT  '^e  top  of  the  lo\ves»t  stratiun  ot' 

•   *  ^.  ^     ^■-  .-w   .      li   .(,c   »it    itru- Nuiiicid  the  principal  KmI  ..f 
^"  '^''   *       ,  *   *"    li  -:  ?  .  I  .etfi  rhicu.      On  thes/)uth  of  theUo-V- 
'--    -  '      -^     i   -*"      •''-•"-^'*^n--aniin>e>,likL-rhechalk,ataven']i^  h 
^.  ^e.  i^.i   -en,  Jt'iiJirbentsuddonlvinano^jKXsitedirerM."'- 
>    ••  MHiie^i  ^n...nii  n.Ii.'i  to  the  ^nnh.     Hindheaii  i/t!  *•* 
u-  >;  ;ir  ii..:ic:K  pwiiit  ui  ihis  part  of  the  counlrv,  when*  f  ,'• 
^  I  .e  u  Me  ira.t  '.crupi.Ml  h>  the  h,vier  ijrecn-Wnd  i^  v.,i  | 

..i^oa  r.'mar'L,-'Inc.o...mg  ihis  di>sula;o  ^«»^ion  b%-  tl   -" 
naji   rAid    inmi   Lon.l,>n   to   PorUinouih,    it    is  diJIici;!- 
^^.:nu.'iea,  I  to   bvUe^e  that  we  a.e  only  forty  miles  distant  horn  the 
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iMfittd  \ffih0  Wfttcn  of  the  Gaxtne  and  Brifcntbe) :  but 
nmthtr  of  thoM  ttreaan  m  naTicable,  nor  does  the  Crease 
Hself  become  no  dariiw  the  whole  of  itolong  conne  of  from 
130  to  140  miles,  neerty  60  of  whieh  are  within  this  depart- 
ment It  h\U  into  the  Vienne,  a  feeder  of  the  Loire.  The 
C%er,  one  of  the  nrindpal  feeders  of  the  Loire,  rises  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  department,  also  the  Tardea,  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Cher.  On  the  western  side  of  the  department  we 
have  the  (Jartempe,  the  prineipal  feeder  of  the  Crease  (but 
which  does  not  join  that  river  until  long  after  it  has  quitted 
the  departmentx  and  the  Ardour*  an  alllaent  of  the  Gartempe. 
On  the  south-western  side  there  are  the  Maude  and  the 
Thorion,  tribntaries  of  the  Vienne ;  and  the  Vilkneuve,  the 
Leyrenne,  and  the  Visge,  feeders  of  the  Thonon.  Most  of 
the  rivers  whieh  water  the  department  on  the  W.  and  S.W. 
rise  on  theW.S.W.  slope  of  the  chain  of  hiDs  whieh  bounds 
the  valley  of  the  Creuse.  There  are  aoall  lakes  at  the 
head  of  the  Gazine  and  of  the  Ardour. 

Beside  being  destitute  of  all  means  of  waler-earriage,  the 
department  pooKsaes  very  little  feciiitj  Ibr  communicatkMi 
by  land.  No  rood  of  the  fnt  class  toi^dies  the  department 
at  an,  nor  is  there  any  of  the  second  class»  except  on  the 
west  aide,  where  about  fi>ur  miles  of  the  road  firom  Paris  to 
Limoges  are  within  the  boundary.  Of  roads  of  the  third 
class  there  are  several  which  unite  at  Gueret,  one  from  La 
Chitre  (department  of  Lodre)  ;  one  from  Dorat»  and  one 
from  Limoges*  (both  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne) ; 
the  latter  unites  at  Bourganeuf  wuh  one  from  Uzerche 
idepartmenl  of  Corr^ie):  one  from  Clennont  Fenaud  (de- 
partment of  Pay  de  Dome) :  and  one  from  Mantiucou  (de- 
partment of  AUier) :  a  road  of  the  same  cLiss  leads  from 
Auhosson  to  BottrganeuC  and  ^ru^th^^r  from  Aubusson  to 
Auaanee. 

The  soil  of  the  departnaeat  of  Greuse  s  very  mfenor,  and 
eombittiBa  with  the  want  of  tbe  means  of  communicaiioa  to 
reduce  the  vahm  of  the  lind  very  £sr  b«*tow  the  avera^  of 
France..     The  pioduice  in  com  (wheat,  rye.  barley."  and 
oats)  is  small ;  and  these  ks  m>  wine  nsuk :  the  country  is 
not  well  wooML  but  then  b  good  pastura^^  in  wh.ch  a 
quantity  of  horaed  cuttBe  and  sheep  (e«pecmlly  the  latter) 
are  fed.    The  mxmeral  pEedu!Ctzui&>  of  the  vieportment  have 
tt^>t  been  sUficteutW  atteuced  m :  there  are  ibur  places  in 
wh;ch  antiQiiOQy  ts  i^iuuL  but  in  only  two  have  any  wi»n»"g 
opeir^itiftKts  b«wa  carrwd  on :  the  coal-pits  in  the  valley  ol 
tb^r  Ctviistr  Ite'we  bi^^u  vvr«  lUJlie^ua.Oely  worked ;  the  iron 
oce  b4B>  b«wtt  B<<t«>:oed»  <nd  tbece  is  sandstone  which  would 
tti«ikx»  $ruul;>touieik  .iud  granite  and  porphyry  for  building, 
or  toe  octijLuieu;ju  wor*&x    The  iuliabiuuts  ore  industrious* 
bat  ib^  icw  m^  ot'  w;ijfes  and  the  want  of  eniplovmeat  at 
bv>me  mdueei^  uuui>  to  seek,  work  in  other  purt^    Yhe  love 
olf  theu  tt^iiivc  S(.h1  huwe^er  letuls  most  of  these  emi^mnts 
to  r^'tuni  home  with  the  fhiit  of  their  labours*,  aiid  purchase 
a  pdtvh  ol'  l^uxd.  ui  the  culti>;it20u  of  which  aiul  lu  the  bosom 
of  iheir  Arties  they  spetid  ihetx  da>s.    Tliese  eoiignmts 
aiuoutit  to  ^b^^ut  tXy}\)\>  or  i^OOU  > early,  about  I  in  1 1  of 
ItV  wbx^to  uopuiiuiou:  tbv>  urv  mvstly  mechanics.    Of  the 
cm:j;rH;iw  Ui  tiie  ^var    ly^A  lA4i7  were  brickla>ers  aud 
MKw*v'4«v  l^>*  nUui^cu tiers  l^-^i  carpenters^  l>47  sa>»>er^ 
y  4  4  tiMx  and  Nluier^  ^aJ3  tlax  aud  beuio  dressers*  5^i»i  tile- 
uivikviik   .*4>    |Hiviec!i»   ^^   t^rtkirs   6J   pljistervrs*  and    4o 
tMuu»»i».    *IV'  cUiet'  uiAuu lectures  cartietl  on  lu  the  depart- 
uivui  *w  v4\\u^»elx>»b»vh  are  m  hi^h  repute ;  paper*  which 
1^  aUo  \u  hiji:h  tfMtimv\tiou>  and  cotton  and  woollen  >arn. 
AutvKixHou  u  (ho  chivt*  <4>kt  of  the  carv^jt  manufacture. 

tlH^  vW(Kiittuout  vt  di^uKni  uilo  tour  arrondissements* 
lh,a  v^f  VUioiv*  vui  Ibe  NAV^  ivpulativHi  in  I Jii3i,  89,513; 
iK.\l  of  K.»Mvv*o  vui  iKe  N.K.*  pK^pulatiou  3t>*r.^i4;  that  of 

Awbu«i'U  vMi  \\w  SK.  |K»i»ttlatum  lOMtJS.  The  chief 
l^'suu  ^i\k  (iuiSvi*  th%»  vHi|»aal  ot»  the  hdU  which  skirt  the 
>aUv\  \^'  Uu»  i^vWM*  Oh  Ihe  WsS.W.  side.  popukUon  3100 
lU  llu»  loHH,  la  ^HM  H»r  \\w  wholo  romroutio ;  and  Aubus- 
HMW,  Oil  tlu»  iHv«M\  jHvpulttiion  4354  fbr  the  town,  or  4847 
Im  (lu»\vUoU»  ^vHUMUhtv  For  those  towns,  as  well  as  for 
IbiuinaiunU  A\\\\  MouMSiNthe  other  capitals  ofarrondisse- 
uu'iil*.  >w  »vU»r  h»  \\wit  roupcclivo  articles.  Of  the  other 
lM\t  M«  ^♦^  lulijoin  H  bripf  notice.  .      .  * 

l*i«IU«tm  !•  i»«  <^»«'  Vtpww,  near  iu  source,  and  not  far 
(VoiM  AutMi*«im.  n  hail,  in  1R3«.  2816  inhabitants  ibr  the 
hmik.  »»i  »'J«  tlir  thi»  whole  commune.  About  300  people 
AIM  i»uu»lMt».d  III  Ibo  iHirin»l  manulHcture,  in  which  this  town 
hIiu»»«mi*hU  AubinwM.    Coarse  wooUan  cloths  and  paper 


La  Souteiraine  is  near  the  source  of  the  Sedelle,  on  the 
road  from  Dorat  (Haute  Vienne)  to  Gu^ret  The  population 
in  1832  was  1647  for  the  town,  or  2921  for  the  whole  com* 
mune.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  hempen  cloth. 

Ahun,  or  Le  Moutier  ( t.  e.  Monastdre)  d'Ahun,  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Creuse,  between  Aubusson  and  6u^r«t  : 
it  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen 
cloth.  Ahun  and  Le  Moutier  d*Ahun  were  originally  dis- 
tinct, the  former  being  on  the  summit  of  a  hiU  near  tlie 
river,  the  latter  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  on  the  husk  of 
the  river.  Ahun  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Acitodunum,  which  name  appears  in  the  '  Theodoniau 
Table:'  in  the  middle  ages  (it.  D.  997)  the  name  appears,  b> 
the  title  deeds  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Le  Moutier 
d*Ahun,  to  have  been  shortened  into  Agldunum,  from 
whence,  by  corruption,  the  modem  name  Ahun.  Le 
Moutier  d'Ahun  derives  its  name  from  an  abbey  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  and  of  the  congregation  of  Climy,  the 
importance  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  buildings  and 
eardens  which  yet  remain :  the  Conventual  Church  is  still 
me  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims  on  the  festival  of  St  Rocli, 
I  August  16. 

I     'file  otner  towns  are,  m  the  anondissement  of  Gri^et,  St 

I  Vaulry,  on  the  road  from  Dorat  to  Gu^t,  with  the  bourgs 

of  Bonat  on  the  Petite  Creuse,  Dun-le-PalleteaUy  near  the 

[  Bresentine,  and  Salaenac  and  La  Chapelle,  on  the  Gar- 

'  tempe:  in  the  arroncQssement  of  Boiireaneu(  Ben^vent, 

near  the  Ardour :  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bouaaac,  Gouzun, 

on  the  road  from  Gu^t  to  Montlu^on,  Chambon  on  the 

Tardes^  and  Jamaye,  with  the  bourg  of  Chatelus :    in  the 

arrondissement  of  Aubusson,  Auzance  near  the  Cher,  Evaux 

near  the  Chacrot,  and  Chenerailles,  on  the  Votilse,  a  feeder 

of  the  Pbntchauseau,  with  the  bourgs  of  Mainsac,  Crucq 

(on  the  Tardes),  BeQegarde  and  La  Courtine.     None  of 

these  have  a  population  of  1500  for  the  town  or  3000  for  the 

whole  commune. 

The  department  of  Crease  is  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges* 
which  indudes  also  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne :  the 
bishop  is  a  suffirs^an  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges.  It  i^  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale,  or  high  court  of  justii  c 
of  Limoges,  and  in  the  fiiteenth  military  division,  of  which 
the  heod-quarters  are  at  Bourges.  It  sends  three  members 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
CREU'SIA    [CiRRiPsnA.] 

CREUTZ  (Qpoat.  Koros-Varmegy^),  a  county  in  Crootia, 
adjoining  south  and  cast  to  the  Hungarian  counties»  of 
Agrdm  and  Warasdio.  It  has  an  area  of  about  640  square 
miles,  and  the  soil  under  culti\-ation  consists  of  about 
320,300  acres,  of  which  about  143,500  are  arable  land,  and 
3USU0  vineyards.  The  population  amounts  to  about  77,500. 
It  coatain:»  2  towns,  1  market  town,  266  villages,  and  4 
pricdia  or  privileged  settlements.  The  county  is  moon- 
tainous  and  full  of  woods.  It  is  watcrerd  by  the  Drave, 
Glo^vuicza.  Bedn^and  Lcsna;  the  lowlands  are  fertile, 
proilucing  com,  maize,  tobacco,  frui^  &C.,  and  affording  good 
posture  for  cattle.  Creuts,  the  chief  town,  in  46^  l'  N.  lat. 
and  16''  3'i'  £.  long.,  lies  in  a  plain,  on  the  Glogomicxa,  and 
is  surrounded  by  old  ramparts.  It  contains  637  houses  and 
about  3100  inhabitants,  and  has  two  churches  and  a  high* 
school,  as  well  as  a  GrsDoo-Catholic  ecclesiastical  seminary. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Gneco-CathoUc  bishopric  and  chapter 
The  other  town  in  this  county  is  Kaproneia,  in  a  niaio  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  in  46^  10'  N.  lat  and  16"*  49^£.long 
It  is  defended  by  strong  walls,  and  a  castle,  also  of  some 
strengtb.  The  number  of  houses  is  749,  and  of  inlwhitants 
about  2600.    It  has  two  churches. 

CREUZNACH,  a  minor  circle  m  the  Prussian  province 
of  Coblenz,  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  Nassau  on  th« 
north-east,  the  grand-^uchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  on  the 
east,  and  the  Rhenish  possessions  of  Bavaria  on  the  south. 
Its  area  is  about  200  square  miles ;  it  is  very  hilly  in  the 
north-west,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  Hundsruck,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  country  abounds  in  pleasant  and  well> 
watered  valleys.  In  the  south  and  east  it  is  watered  by  the 
Nahe  and  Simmerbaoh.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and 
produces  grain,  wine,  very  fine  flax,  hemp,  rape,  and  dovwr 
seed,  potatoes,  and  tniU  Of  the  land  under  etiltivation 
nearly  90,000  acres  are  arable,  and  the  vineyards  occupy 
about  5500.  The  population,  whieh  was  30,685  in  181 6« 
and  45,754  in  1825,  amounted  to  47,689  in  1631.  Gkeua- 
nach  has  four  towns  (Creusnaeh  about  7900;  Sobemheim, 
2300 ;  Kim,  1 750 ;  and  Stiomberg,  940X  Mid  aaventy^iiiia^ 
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villages  and  hamlets.  Great  numlMrs  of  cattle  are  reared : 
the  mineral  productions  are  freestone,  marble,  salt,  and 
iron. 

CREUZNACH,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Nahe,  which  is  here  traversed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  in  the  bosom  of  a  rich  and  delightful  country, 
49''  51'  N.  lat.,  and  T*  53'  E.  long.    It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  a  Roman  castrum.    It  is  built  in  the  old 
st}'le,  without  any  regular  plan,  and  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked;  it  has  two  Roman  Catholic  and   two  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  synagogue,  gymnasium,  and  hospital. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  was  6506  in  1816,  and  is  at 
present  about  7900.    They  depend  on  the  traffic  in  grain, 
wine,  cattle,  salt,  flax,  &c.,  and  on  their  manufactures, 
which  are  chiefly  leather,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  soap.  Tliere 
are  three  salt  works  close  to  the  town ;  the  '  Theodore's,' 
and  *  Carl's  Halle,'  belonging  to  the  grand-dukc  of  Hesse, 
and  the  'Munster-halle,'  to  a  society  at  Frankfort ;  all  of 
them  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Nahe.    The  Theodorshallc 
employs  about  eighty  individuals,  and  produces  annually 
about  1500  tons  of  fine  salt;  the  other  two  works  yiel^ 
about  500  more.    About  two  miles  from  Creuznach  is  the 
celebrated  bureh  of  the  Rhinegraves  of  Stein,  hence  called 
the'Rheinmlenstein  ;*  the  few  remains  of  this  stronghold 
are  situated  on  a  rock  of  porphyrv,  which  rises  600  feet  per- 
pcfndicularly  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  Nahe,  and  commands 
a  splendid  view     In  the  vicinity  of  Creuznach  also  are  the 
ruins  of  the '  Ebemburg,'  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alsenz, 
in  which  Bueer,  (Ecolampadius,  and  Ulrich  von  Hiitten, 
with  other  reformers,  were  afforded  an  asylum  against  their 
persecutors  by  Francis  of  Sickingen. 

CRK'VIER,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  born  at  Paris  in  1693. 
was  the  son  of  a  journeyman  printer.  He  studied  under 
Rollin,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  Beauvais.  After  RoUin's  death  he  undertook 
to  continue  his  'Roman  History,'  of  which  he  wrote 
eight  volumes.  He  is  less  diffuse  and  digressive  than 
his  master,  though  not  so  pleasing  in  his  style  of  com- 
position. He  also  published  an  edition  of  Livy,  in  6  vols., 
4to.,  1748,  with  notes.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  *  Histoire  des  Empereurs  Romains  jusqu'ii  Con- 
»tantin',  6  vols.,  4to.,  Paris,  1756.  Tlie  author  has  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  the  antient  authorities  in  the  statement 
>f  facts,  but  his  narrative  is  rather  deficient  in  interest  and 
force.  Though  not  a  critical  work,  nor  entitled  to  a  high 
rank,  it  is  still  a  useful  compilation.  Cr^vier  wrote  also 
Histoire  de  TUniversite  de  Paris,'  7  vols.,  12mo.,  1761, 
rhich  is  in  great  measure  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work 
>f  Bgasse  du  Boulay ;  and  *  Rh6torique  Fran^aise,'  1765,  a 
rood  work,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  Cr^vier 
lied  at  Paris  in  December,  1765.  He  bore  an  excellent 
jrivate  character. 
CREWKERNE.  [Somersetshikb.] 
CRICETUS.    [MuRiDiK.] 

CRICHTON,  JAMES,  commonly  called  'The  Ad- 
nirable,*  son  of  Robert  Crichton  of  Eliock,  who  was  Lord 
\dvocate  to  King  James  VI.,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  the 
*ear  1 561 .  The  precise  place  of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned, 
>ut  he  received  the  best  part  of  his  education  at  St.  An- 
drew's, at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  seminary  in  Scot- 
and,  where  the  illustrious  Buchanan  was  one  of  his  mas- 
ers.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  took  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  was  considered  a  prodigy  not  only  in 
ibilities  but  in  actual  attainments.  It  was  the  custom  of 
he  times  for  Scotchmen  of  birth,  to  finish  tlieir  education 
ibroad,  and  serve  in  some  foreign  army  previously  to  enter- 
ng  that  of  their  own  country.  When  he  was  only  sixteen 
>r  seventeen  years  old  (the  date  cannot  be  fixed),  Crichton's 
^ather  sent  him  to  the  Continent.  He  had  scarcely  arrived 
tn  Paris,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  learning,  was 
then  a  gay  and  splendid  city,  famous  for  iousting,  fencing, 
ind  dancing,  when  he  publicly  challengea  all  scholars  and 
philosophers  to  a  disputation  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  to 
be  carried  on  in  any  one  of  twelve  specified  languages, '  in 
any  science,  Uberal  art,  discipline,  or  faculty,  whether  prac- 
tical or  theoretic,'  and,  as  if  to  show  in  how  little  need  he 
stood  of  preparation,  or  how  lightly  he  held  his  adversaries, 
he  spent  the  six  weeks  that  elapsed  between  the  challenge 
and  the  contest  in  a  continual  round  of  tilting,  hunting, 
and  dancing.  On  the  appointed  day,  however,  he  is  said  to 
have  encountered  all '  tne  gravest  philosophers  and  divines,* 
to  have  acquitted  himself  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
beard  him,  and  to  have  received  the  public  praises  of  the 


president,  and  four  of  the  most  eminent  torofessors.  TI» 
verv  next  day  he  appeared  at  a  tilting-matcn  in  tlie  Louvre, 
and  carried  off  the  ring  from  all  his  accomplished  and  ex- 
perienced competitors.  Enthusiasm  was  now  at  its  height, 
particulai-ly  among  the  ladies  of  the  court«  and  from  the 
versatility  of  his  talents,  his  youth,  the  gracefulness  of  his 
manners,  and  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  was  named 
VAdmirable,  After  serving  two  years  in  the  army ^ of 
Henry  HI.,  who  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  his  Hu- 
guenot or  Protestant  subjects,  Crichton  repaired  to  Italy, 
and  repeated  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals, the  literary  challenge  and  triumph  that  nad  gained 
him  so  much  honour  in  Paris.  From  Rome  he  went  to 
Venice,  at  which  gay  city  he  arrived  in  a  depressed  state  of 
spirits.  None  of  his  Scottish  biographers  are  very  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  fdct,  but  it  appears  quite  certain  that, 
spite  of  his  nuble  birth  and  connexions,  he  was  miserably 
poor,  and  became  for  some  time  dependent  on  the  bounty 
and  patronage  of  a  Venetian  printer — the  celebrated  Aldus 
Manutius.  After  a  re^sidence  of  four  months  at  Venice^ 
where  his  learnmg,  engaging  manners,  and  various  accom* 
plishments  excited  universal  wonder,  as  is  made  evident  by 
several  Italian  writers  who  were  living  at  the  time,  and 
whose  lives  of  him  were  published,  Crichton  went  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Padua,  in  the  learned  university  of 
which  he  reaped  fresh  honours  by  Latin  poetry,  scho- 
lastic disputation,  an  exposition  of  the  errors  of  Aris- 
totle and  his  commentators,  and  (as  a  playful  wind-up  of 
the  day's  labour)  a  declamation  upon  the  happiness  of  ig- 
norance. Another  day  was  fixed  for  a  public  disputation  in 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Padua,  but  this  being  prevented 
from  taking  place,  gave  some  incredulous  or  envious  men 
the  opportunity  of  asserting  that  Crichton  was  a  literary 
impostor,  whose  acquirements  were  totally  superficial.  His 
reply  was  a  public  challenge — the  contest,  which  included 
the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  philosophies,  and  the  mathe* 
matics  of  the  time,  was  prolonged  during  three  days,  before 
an  innumerable  concourse  of  people.  His  fViend  Aldus 
Manutius,  who  was  present  at  what  ne  calls  *  this  miraculous 
encounter,'  says  he  proved  completely  victorious,  and  that 
he  was  honoured  by  such  a  rapture  of  applause  as  was  never 
before  heard. 

Crichton's  journeying  from  university  to  university  to 
stick  up  challenges  on  church-doors  and  college-pillars, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  customs 
not  then  obsolete,  certainly  attracted  some  ridicule  among 
the  Italians,  for  Boccalini,  after  quoting  one  of  his  placards, 
in  which  he  announces  his  arrival  and  his  readiness  to  dis- 
pute extemporaneously  on  all  subjects,  says  that  a  wit  wrote 
under  it,  '  and  whosoever  wishes  to  see  him,  let  him  go  to 
the  Falcon  inn,  where  he  will  be  shown,'  which  is  the  for- 
mula used  by  showmen  for  the  exhibition  of  a  wild  beast,  or 
any  other  monster.    iRagguagli  di  Pamasso.) 

We  next  hear  of  Crichton  at  Mantua,  and  as  the  hero  of 
a  combat  more  tragical  than  those  carried  on  by  the  tongue 
or  pen.  A  certain  Italian  gentleman  *  of  a  mighty,  able, 
nimble,  and  vigorous  body,  but  by  nature  fierce,  cruel,  war- 
like, and  audacious,  and  superlatively  expert  and  dexterous 
in  the  use  of  his  weapon,'  was  in  the  habit  of  goine  from 
one  city  to  another  to  challenge  men  to  fight  with  cold  steel, 
just  as  Crichton  did  to  challenge  them  to  scholastic  com- 
bats. This  itinerant  gladiator,  who  had  marked  his  way 
through  Italy  with  blood,  had  just  arrived  in  Mantua,  and 
killed  three  young  men,  the  best  swordsmen  of  that  city. 
By  universal  consent  the  Italians  were  the  ablest  masters  of 
fence  in  Europe ;  a  reputation  to  which  they  seem  still  en- 
titled. To  encounter  a  victor  among  such  mastera  was  a 
stretch  of  courage,  but  Crichton,  who  had  studied  the  sword 
Arom  his  youtli,  and  who  had  probably  improved  himself  in 
the  use  of  the  rapier  in  Italy,  did  not  hesitate  to  challenge 
the  redoubtable  bravo.  They  fought :  the  young  Scotchman, 
was  victorious,  ffnd  the  Italian  left  dead  on  the  spot. 

Soon  after  this  the  sovereign  duke  of  Mantua  engaged 
Crichton  as  companion  or  preceptor  to  his  son  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga,  a  young  man  who,  according  to  Muratori,  had 
shown  a  strong  inclination  for  literature,  but  who  \\  as  other- 
wise of  a  passionate  temper  and  dissolute  mannere.  {Annali 
d*  Italia.)  At  the  court  of  Mantua  Crichton  added  to  his 
reputation  by  \\Titing  Italian  comedies,  and  playing  the 
prmcipal  parts  in  them  himself.  His  iwpularity  was  im- 
mense, but  of  brief  duration.  He  was  cut  off  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  without  leaving  any  proofs  of  his  genius 
except  a  few  Latin  verses,  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  an4. 
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thft  taBtimonials  of  undoubted  and  extreme  admiration  of 
WTeral  distinguished  Italian  authors,  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries and  associates.  As  he  was  returning  one  night 
fh>m  the  house  of  his  mistress,  and  playing  and  sineing  as 
he  walked  (for  he  was  an  aooomplisned  musician),  he  was 
attacked  by  several  armed  men  in  masks.  One  of  these 
he  disarmed  and  seised:  the  rest  took  to  flight  Upon  im- 
masking  his  captive  he  discovered  the  features  of  the  prince 
of  Mantua.  He  instantly  dropped  upon  one  knee,  and 
presented  his  sword  to  his  master,  wno,  inflamed  by  re- 
venge, and,  it  is  supposed,  by  jealousy,  took  the  weapon  and 
ran  him  through  the  body.  Some  contemporary  accounts 
attribute  his  death  to  an  accidental  midnight  brawl,  others 
to  a  premeditated  plan  of  assassination,  but  all  seem  to 
agree  that  he  fell  by  ^e  hand  of  the  prince;  and  a  belief, 
or  a  popular  superstition,  prevailed  in  Italy,  that  the  cala- 
mities which  berel  the  house  of  Gonzaga  shortly  after  were 
judgments  of  the  Almighty  for  that  foul  murder. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  well  authenticated  points  of  a 
wonderful  sUsry,  that  has  often  been  doubted,  not  only  in 
parts,  but  almost  altogether.  It  has  however  been  cleared 
up  of  late  years  bv  the  industry  and  research  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Fraser  Tytler,  who  produces  a  mass  of  contemporary  or 
nearly  contemporary  evidence.  (Lf/e  0/  James  CrichUm 
qfCluny,  eommonlff  called  the  Admirable  Crichton;  tcUh 
an  Affoindix  <^  Original  Papers,  1  vol.  8%'a  Edinb.  1819.) 

CRlCKST,  an  English  game  of  strength  and  activity. 
Formerly  it  was  almost  confined  to  the  southern  counties : 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  more  especially,  have  always  been 
fkmous  for  skill  in  it.  Of  late  years  it  has  spread  a  good 
deal  in  the  northern  Quarter  of  the  island,  notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  opposed  liy  a  wet  cold  climate,  and  the  gene- 
ral uneveuness  of  the  ground.  The  rules  are  at  once  too 
well  known  and  too  complicated  to  be  here  explained; 
they  are  suljcct  to  variations  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mary- 


ornamented  with  niches  and  pedestals.     There  are  two 
dissenting  chapels,  and  Sunday  schools  supported  by  sub- 
scription.   Gricklade  has  returned  representatives  to  par- 
liament since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     In  consequence  of 
some  notorious  instances  of  bribery,  the  elective  franchise  wa** 
extended  by  22  Geo.  3,  c.  31,  to  the  freeholders  of  several  ad 
joining  hundreds.  {Report  t^tke  Criddade  Case^  6vo.  1 7b5 
At  present  the  borough  is  represented  b^  two  members; 
the  number  of  electors  is  2268 ;  the  baiUIT  is  the  returnini; 
officer.    Petty  sessions  are  held  by  the  maflistrates  onc«  a 
month,  and  a  cx)urt  of  requests  every  third  Saturday.    Th« 
market-dav  is  on  Saturday,  and  a  fiur  Is  held  on  the  2Ut 
of  September.    One  in  April,  for  cattle,  has  been  di&cou 
tinucd. 
CRICO'PORA.    [MiLLKPoaiD*.] 
CRIME  AND  PUNlSHMENt.    [Bbccarul] 
CRIMEA  lies  between  44*  20^  and  46**  10'  N.  lat»  and 
between  32°  40'  and  36''  30'  S.  long.,  and  forms  a  part  o* 
the  Russian  government  IViurida.     Its  figure  is  a  quadrila- 
teral, w^ose  sides  are  respectivelv  directed  to  the  north-ea&t, 
north-west,  south-west,  and  south-east,  and  the  angles  to 
the  cardinal  points.     From  the  eastern  point  however  a 

Esninsula  stretches  out  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  t^r^  the 
lack  Sea,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of 
Yenikale.  On  three  sides  the  peninsula  is  enclosed  by  the 
Black  Sea;  on  the  north-east  it  is  washed  by  the  £kaof 
Azof.  Its  area  may  be  about  8600  square  miles,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  Wales  by  somewhat  more  than  a 
1000  square  miles.  The  neck  of  land  by  which  this  penin- 
sula is  connected  with  the  continent  is  about  20  miles  long. 
Towards  its  northern  extremity,  at  Perecop  (called  Or- 
Kapi  by  the  Tartars),  it  is  about  5  miles  across.  Stnbu» 
who  is  very  accurate  in  describing  this  region,  estimates  it  at 
40  stadia.  At  this  place  there  still  remains  a  strong  ram- 
part, erected  by  the  Turks,  which  extends  from  the  Bla<k 


lebone  Qub,  which  meets  at  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  St.  ;  Sea  to  the  Sivash  or  Putrid  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  Sea  of  Ai..^ 
John's  Wood.  The  lawj?  and  decisions  of  tliat  society  are  '  It  consists  of  a  deep  trench,  about  12  iathoms  wide  and  -^i 
Tecognisdl  by  cricket-players  in  general  in  the  someway  1  feet  deep,  which  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  of  a  double 
that  the  authority  of  the  Jockey  Club  is  held  definitive  in  (  wall,  built  of  freestone,  which  however  has  been  somewhax 
questions  relating  to  horse-racmg.  This,  wh-ch  might  be  reduced  by  the  effects  of  time.  Five  batteries  are  erected 
ealled  our  national  game,  has  long  been,  and  !»till  is,  culti-  1  along  this  line. 
\7ited  with  much  seal  and  pride:  it  is.  Ave  belie\  e,  of  English  *^ 
origin,  and  played,  almost  exclusively,  by  the  British,  who 
have  carried  it  into  many  parts  of  the  world  where  the 


climate  seenos  little  suited  to  the  exertion  which  it  requires ; 
as  for  example.  BengaL 
CRICKHOWELL    [Brbckxockshirx.] 
CRICKLADS«  a  market  and  bitroufrh  to\m  in  the  north- 
em  rxtremitv  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  in  the  hundred  of 
Cticklade.    t*he  population,' in  1  S3 1,  was  15o6.    It  is  situ- 
atrd  in  a  levi^l  tract  of  country,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
I*!**  84  miles  W.N.W.  from  London*  and  44  N.N.AV.  from 
Salisbury*    Tho  Thames  and  Severn  canal  passes  near  the 
t\>wiv  atid  a  brunch  canal,  wh;ch  forms  a  junction  lietween  tlie 
Witts  ami  Bi'rkxhirc  m:\4l  at  Swindon,  passes  through  it 
The  au1i«t^^^^^'  ^^  CrickUdo  appears  to  be  considerable.    The 
name  i«  dori> tnl  b>  »\mie  writers  tVoin  the  British  Cei  igwlad, 
si^nifS  ing  aboundiu)?  m  stones.    Others  derive  it  from  the 
Saxon  crAVca,  bro^^kl  ami  lavhan,  to  cinutv,  the  position  being 
iii^tr  the  junctivm  with  the  Thames  or  two  small  streams, 
the  Churn  and  tho  Key»    An  iiupn>bable  story  is  related 
by  «int»ml  antiquarians  W)>ecting  tlie  existence  of  a  famous 
sohool  of  antient  loaniinc:  at  CriVkladc.  which  on  that  ac- 
iHiunt  >i^as  oii<u\{Uly  ralUHl  (irrv/fladc;  and  it  is  added  that 
tho  UniviM**ity  ofiKtWd  ^^a4  foniunl  by  nn  emigration  of 
nrttft^KMMii  ami  Mtudonts  from  this  town.     Dr.  Stukeley,  in 
111*  *  ltmt>run/ciinsi(l(M>  it  to  ha\c  been  a  Roman  station; 
but  Ihu  |HM'tm|M  is  ()iioi(nouablo.     In  sul>st*<)ucnt  (Kuiods. 
llltltf  of  liiiitunoal  inlt'ivst  is  rt»r»>nlovl,  cxropt  that  ui  1016 
tlui  town  wa«  ttlund«4od  by  i'anute.     In  the  pnrisli  of  St 
Jolui  Hit^  (ho  reuuiluM  of  a  priovy  foundod  in  the  icign  of 


iloiiry  111.     (Ttnuiov'i*  A'o/-  Mo{ntst,)    It  is  now  used  in 
((iiiiintoiits  (or  the  pi>or.    There  was  thruiurly  un  endowed 


Few  countries,  of  equal  extent,  present  a  greater  variety 
than  the  Crimea.  The  isthmus  of  Peieoop  and  thrm;- 
fourths  of  the  peninsula  (being  the  northern  part)  form 
an  arid  plain  or  steppe,  which  is  oocasbnally  diversified 
with  deeper  spots  of  ground  or  hollows.  The  soil  varies  in 
quality,  but  for  the  most  part  consists  either  of  sand  alone  or 
sand  combined  with  clay.  Towards  both  teas  there  are 
numerous  salt-lakes,  some  of  which  are  fixim  15  to  20  milca 
in  circuit  They  are  generally  divided  trom  the  beach  bv 
narrow  and  low  strips  of  land,  and  in  their  neighbourfauoil 
the  country  is  of  a  dry,  clayey,  and  saline  nature,  leaembling 
the  steppes  on  the  Casoian  Sea.  The  plain  deeUnea  im- 
perceptibly towards  the  lakes,  and  is  destitute  of  water  and 
wood ;  but  in  some  parts  covered  with  a  grass  sward.  It  is 
nearly  uninhabited. 

Along  the  south-eastern  shores  a  mountainous  tract  ex- 


of  the  river  Salgyr,  about  40  miles  from  the  coast;  but  iu 
mean  width  does  not  exceed  20  miles.  The  whole  probably 
does  not  cover  2000  square  miles.  That  portion  of  this 
rcgion  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  harbours  of  Seva&topui 
and  Balaklava  foims  a  peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  the 
Heracleotic  Chersonesus,  from  having  been  colon  ixed  by 
sot  I  lei-s  IVora  Ileracleia,  in  Asia  Minor.  From  Cape  Kbcr»u- 
ijeso  the  country  gradually  rises  in  a  slopimTdain,  occa- 
sionally diversified  with  hills ;  the  soil  is  dayey,  and  in 
many  parts  mixed  with  gravel,  and  the  sur&ce  is  more  or  kss 
CDvciwl  with  a  dry  turf;  the  higher  parts  are  naked  rock^. 
To  the  east  of  Balaklava  the  heighu  attain  the  elevation  uf 
mountams,  which  rmi  like  an  immense  wall  from  that 


Mu'vHudNt  NampiSMi,  Hi.  Mury*s  church  u  an  antiout  2000  feet  and  upwards.  From  this  rapid  slope  a  fewtofrcn**. 
MlruohMo,  Wllh  vi'«tim'i  of  N.irumn  nrchitorture;  in  the  descend,  the  beds  of  wliich  are  filled  by  heavy  rains  or  tha 
;,liuh.h>tt»d  !■  H  (lolhin  oroMwifh  canopitMl  nichiw.  The  melting  of  the  snow.  The  summit  of  the  mounf»ina  oonsista 
»  iiM^»»  of  Nl  Nwiin»»»ri  Is  a  Npnrlimi  cruciform  ochfloo,  and  I  of  extcnsiw  flats,  which  may  be  oomparad  with  the  pdnamtm 
'  Lnis  tt  tUiM  ■puruiipn  «»f  Oothie  airhllecture.  The  tower  I  of  the  Andes,  and  sometimes  extend  several  miles,  with  oc- 
U  WWy«  nuHMounUd  wttli  \m%\^\M  and  pinnacles,  and  higlily  I  casional  eminences  on  them.    These  mountiiio-tablelaDdv 
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*    ■   -   '*•  .n — tr^  jkx  t)  delineate 

-"  =*     ~  -^^"  -1  "^  iLit  ^jenerate 

'  "  ^-    -*j^~ii»:*  that  ni'*tii'xl 

"-^" —    ■■      -:..r2..:ani.'      A  *i  a- 

—--*'. -i   "1-*.    T^jf     Tie  cr.Ti^al 
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--    HORVATH  OKS- 
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-»^   "*      -  :>..>n.    It  lies  Ul-:  .'^n 

^-■  -  ^  "^fi  from  the  shcrf>  .  r 

-    :  •?   -r^'-e  rDniu)  and  5s»%e. 
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I wn.  vniti>  -lu  ^ui:.'.;-  I'-i    '^   (1.-;  ^.i.zf'lie  :oc;j  •iatiacd  to  replMs  U.  and  wUkuh  is  to  bo  of 

■  .*  ■iTtm  .Tj-Y,  '    I  rr^a'ar  t..;  i=ie :  *.i  ihit,  in  crocodiles.  Ihe  number  of  i  be 

^^itZ?    kT.  -.■-wr'jtnr  H*  --r-  '."^.^-r.t  .■*  .2  "-    -  (■  I  -aui  4x1  c^  vary  wiih  »ge  u  in  many  olhec  antnul^. 


-^-     ■"   -"- -             —  ■'    "  ^"- "?'•--'"  iS'i  li.-^  "^'.  -  1^  ibo  ntsulu  at  IhU  iloul)ie 

-  -      ■    ^--  -  _  >-   ^  ..  -i  r  '  ■;*  rft  >^'i  ijt  i  -*   ■  1.-B  mafvover  directed  obUquEly 
-■'     ■  '    — ■  '  —  -    '• —  :-  Ti  —  or  X  ~i,-     T'-f   r>:-«'  e-l^e*  of  the  i»wi  when™ 

~  ■■    •  -  _1     "       ■  '   ^  -  ■  "  "^  :^^A-^. .  -^-  .^--     z.  ife  tovered  by  a.  kind  of  ei.ni. 

---  ,»^.-...     _^..-,_---  ■!!- -  J-   -i    1   . .-i~i«  ulaplKlion  to  the  Qer(-~- 

-  -.  — ■  -    -----     —    -  ■.  -i  -,,-~   r  -.:•■  i^-aj_  -31:  ^w  ('.-^rTed  uk  iba  interior  of  tny 

"-■-■-               ..,.-:  r.    .  -;    r     ;■;   ■.-■■-.:. ^      Tfaeir  paluine  vault  it  ncanj 

-  —    --        -^         ■  ■-*-  : —  l;  .  -  -..     -  iTvi  :v  'JeifxiremitiesoflbeDaul/M'fA 

--■   -     -    -    -  ■  -  ■--  -:'  to   .■:  \L<!  nj    - :»  .1'  ..;Ji-t  ivpules.     Tbe  poeteiior  ua-..i 

,   _     -.^   ■  : .    .   -e  -z  —  t-  f-r— _-^?    '.-■•  j;  "::«  tJiiirynr  behind  tbe  ew/um  pu/.id, 

-  -•»■     -  -*■-         ~- —     -   -^  i;.    :  s  ^i.^  -.c-.-.i  ^cs  lu  ovpripiead  that  portion  of  inf 

—  -   ■    --   -.--=—-  >.  .  .:.  n  s  ^  :r-=:  uj"  ine  orike of  tbe  jr'oUu.     Turv 

'    '.    ".                —1    --''  «~  -  -  i.-a  ■  -■  "^tf     -,v  rc;t.»s  »hich  have  a  true /lAory"  r. 

■_■  ■      ■  .. :  .    :t  -,    ..  _  ,.  =  ^  ji,  »  -¥>  .:_js  ctrnmuQ  to  Ihe  posterior  tioitin.i. 

■*    .    t.                 -J ,   -      .;^  ;;d  m  J  -1,  L>f  ..jrii-ir.  aaj  tbe  mti>j<MagtU.     Thi»  cuiiIl.t- 

-.-.•---  T    .:   ;:c  I  :•  .-  -  ;.;  ,;.   i  ^is-i  ::  -..zj^  T=>-.---l\f  stmcture  of  Ihe  Ionise.  »r  I 

■  s  ~  .    ..  1   .  -'   r    _--    .  I  -,    .  .J.-  :;..-T:r-.,^  ;;' :'.  ^  b..Oj  dftbe  01  hfoidet,  pn.jlui., . 

-»      >•-»      -^      .  ;  .i■^■    .:v  1  t  ■  I    (■  IS- .  i^r.;  .i  i.-t  or  vilve.  which  eao  bo  ra;>.  i 

--  :  ^^   »  ;v  r-j    !=-;.«■  »  u"  1  :'-:   i-:  ■•     ■■  —  -t-r  f     1.1  a)«)ve.  «>  ai  to  protect  iIjo 

«  1.  »  1  -^  1"  ^«r^  ,s  t.;*  ■.  £ce  perforiDed  by  the  « 1  - 

"  ^'   t     1"    ■              ■     .   r  ^    ;.-.    J  :;;  1::;—  -\!cs.i;  .<  LI  f-;.-.!eri  on  the  reptile  a  ptfu- 

■-•"'•    -■        :    -         --  —    '■  »  .r  ::   ik.  i~  .  a  i-.-l  respmtioo,  of  tbe  grcalt-t 

-   ■   ■■   ■    1    ■       1  ■  ■:-^';  .t    «  -■  .-I  -■■■.  -.    i\  -t'.w.i  It  u  below  the  turfarc  ui 

■-;■;■■■         .-■-.:       1^  t  ^^,.-  i_  ^t  i  !:■  i.-  t^e  :.!.-£»«,  in  carrying  ou  re- 

.    ■..     :.--    -■           :..   B-  .!    1..  7';u    .  ,.  -t.-;  ji  1  .^-  -Jiiy  of  the 

;>              .■    I.-.     ■■-■    !•■.--.  ."k--.,-i~-    .■  :b.  >■;-■■}. — F:iw   deprcMod,  rionf^tpd. 

-■■                       ■,  ■    »     '   .1-  ■i-^...'"-:>i  .'.1  ;jii! "  J  i  w  "  -  ■  a  ir.d  tarinatad  tculcheom 

-  -    -     '     -"  ■■■---  r  >J.i;-i>    K  I   i-'i-i^r  :^i.-.  ■,:<  c-,:ik*.  mmptewed  lateralli, 

■     >    -  V--    ■>    1     -u    ■•■  -  ■  '  1  .  ,11."^  i^t  -■.—  .-:■■;  »  ■»  c»siiabi)ve;/rM  fcur,  •horl, 

~     .     ■    ■"-           -•.•-■'■      >  vii!  :  1!^ -c   ".:•:   ..■«.'.<-  int  umitd  bT  a  natalor?  mcni- 

-  .  •  1.  -,■.  ■  -■:-.  .■  .:.  ■.!^  u~i.:a  ei.,-!!  i-vi  ■  ^  li.t*  eU»5  only;  ktad  Aepnsf*^, 
.  : .  I    .-.-.--    ;;ii    :■  .t.  i.--:  iwi-rVi*;  -;t  »  =i:i:i>,  ;r  friMil  of  wfatcb  are  the  HOtlri,! 

.  I  i  .  i.-t,-M,  «  ■  I-  J,  i~r.-:-v  =j-j!  -^-v::  1  2«>aj  HiVrrle,  fumitbed  with  inoie~ 
'.  *;>.■».■  j^  .-.111  *  :ii  1  i^M  ii.<i.tci  H.'»ruf>'fi.'  rioeoi'the  DMmtb  extending  b^ 
.,  ■.>!  I- J  .:i  MO'-us  :i,ir-  1  in.:  i^i*  si-;., :  r .»>'tw  !(«£(.  idberen I,  entire,  not  pn>- 
?  ..■  f  .r-'i -.•.■■v"  is-i  s  T-K--.:e;  --K-.i  ivrarjl  si=ir>,  h.il.->wed  at  tbe  baae  or 
■.- \  :i- t-  :<:  :r-.v.-i;,>-s  d  :;t  u-is  :j>f  r*.c  u.-.p^_»l  la  kr^ib,  bat  plated  in  a  tinfile 
',  IV  I  .•!  .■»  -V  i-c  ■u'  «*•■  — ■■  ;  wiV-  ;-^rji  .Ti-  -1  >mrle.  iMvinK  ita  exit  from  ihe 
■\,.i    1    .:t^_.E>  ,1  UM      i.u'.A  >::  iJi(Vcsl-:^.uUi:jlly.     iDnnfiil  et  Bibron.) 

iTr-.'m  '.^«  d.->:  vj:  id  ibe  lUiuwing  ^agea  general  know- 
1  .1.  tni  b  .u  -C«  J&  '-iv-sw  >;..-«  Of  :i«  ossrtiui  siriu-iure  of  Ibe  ctwodilM  nmj  be  di- 
i-  ■  »  ,^.^  ;i-:«i  T.>  .V  «■■!-  :;vv-i;  snl,  fr-ia  the  Mwnd.  a  &ir  notioa  of  tbe  external 
.   ^.-.«.   i.i-   .;   '.-It:   ■!  i.^e    ap;>rjnniv  of  ihi?  ailult  reptile. 

:  ;.-o  i,..^.«u  i^-;ijs  lieierofJiuiji  Di$tnbuhon.~Of  lite  thnc  geoen  or  nuh- 
•*  »  .;.^id,:!vre-:^-eJ.  Trw  senera  which  compute  the  family,  no  I iiing  species  is  found 
I  ,;,.■;■  i,*>  i.-v  ::j:^-;.t-J  like  m  Europe,"  nor  haa  any  been  yet  detected  in  Australatis. 
■J,  I!;.)..   (L  111  ser,>  j  The  first  of  thesi'  genera.  Alligator,  is  peculiar  to  America  ; 

i-i  a  ivci.l.ir.     The  teeth  ,  ihe  second.  Crocodilut.  is  distributed  in  Ibe  Old  and  New 
lunsih.  cv>nical  Iwllow  at  '  World ;  and  the  third,  Gapiali*.  seems  to  be  Htnited  to  the 
Ganges,  and  the  other  large  rivers  of  Continental  India. 

Asia,  beiides  the  Gavial  of  tbe  Ganges,  praduoes  at  lea>I 
Ihree  true  crocodiles,  vii.,  Crorodiltu  vuJgarii,  Croeodilmr 
Guieatiu,(C.  Siamentii,  Schneid.;  C.  Stmuntu.  Grnv ') 
and  CrocodHut  biporcaltu.  Siam  leems  to  be  lbs  prin 
-ipal,  if  not  tbe  only  locality,  where  Ihe  first  of  "' 


n».  and  ^1 


111  pUntni  in  tbe  thick- 


•  Halle  Hniii<5jit9«(.,  ml.TfU.,  p.  UftjUljK  (hil  •  eninaji]*  )•  > 
111  nil  UMLyo—iliiwMmM  f»it.klM.tbi.in>»Maiiiif  ., 
bgl  ttMl.Lfiael>ityn.mirmaleiiiantngt-wwt 


mpuUof  AlUguior  Lnciui  ucn  tRrai  nboic] 

II  r.nitnl;  while  ihe  other  two  appear  to  be  natives  of 
-<■  rivura  which  have  theif  mouths  ia  the  Indian  Ocean 

ii'ii-a.  where  neither  Caimans  {AHigaton  nor  Gavials 
!•  vel  been  discovered,  a  the  native  country  of  Ihe  Cro- 
'  '■-  >i  bouelier.  uid  Crocodilut  vulgaris  ;  it  may  also  be 

iii'iiUty  of  Croendiiia  planiroslrit  of  Graves  and  of 
■  ■  •  Criicodiius  Gi-Gvesii,  Bury  de  St.  Vincent) :  and  Cro- 

'  •'  iiilermedius  of  Graves  and  uf  Gray  {Crocodilut 
''"■i,  Bory  de  St.  Vinceul),  lliougb  tlieir  geographical 


position  does  not  seem  to  be  dctannmed :  these  may  perhaps 
uonia  from  tbo  coast  of  Guinea.  The  only  part  of  Africa 
wlience  the  Crocodile  h  bouclier  has  been  received  is  Sierra 
Leone;  while  Crooodilu*  vulgarii  seems  Ui  be  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Afiica,  and  is  also  an  inluibilant  of  Mada- 
gascar. Numbers  have  been  taken  in  the  Nile,  and  one  in 
the  river  Senegal.  (Dumfril  et  Bibron.) 

America  is  most  fruitful  in  crocodiles,  and  possesses  more 
species  than  Asia  and  Africa  put  Ic^ether,  seven  in  all,  viz., 
Ave  species  ot  AUigator,a.nA  two  otCromdilas.  TriLe  croco- 
diles have  never  been  delected  on  the  Continent.  Crocodilut 
acutus  has  been  found  at  Martinique  and  St  Domingo,  and 
Crocodilus  rhomltifer  at  Cuba.  The  norihoin  part  of 
Aineriia  is  inhabited  by  one  species  onlv.  Alligator.  Luciut, 
while  four  species,  viz..  Alligator  paivebrosui.  Alligator 
Sclerops,  Alligator  punctulatui,  and  Alligator  cynocepha- 
lus,  inhabit  the  soutn.  (Dumfril  ot  Bibron.) 
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n  'i.t^^^u-j^    '.•:',   r^'jiA  Uie  I  ootcfaei  of  ibe  nmter  jaw  when  the  moutli  u  ihut,  and  mv 
f   d«  2/^j.   T.  -il   %r.irj  'n  %  ^e- 1  not  lo>lged  in  hollo**.    The  »ktiU  behind  the  ef ee  hw  two 

-■1  -yes  aart  -w^nrfait,  ■■:;,>  :!  «»  I  br^c  tntX  boles.  The  kindftet  have  a  dentiUted  creal  un 
'.r  Viu  M  rr-^fr- -.'»!,  '.-.  -j"^.  .s;  .fj  'beu-  cMemal  border:  the  iniervala  of  the  toei,lhe  eiteraal 
■1   .u>  -r^jeii  \i  t-J!  •nutin-^-.T  a£  '-n^  ,  •toe-.  *1  kast,  are  eatiicW  palmated. 

.^^nituMt  'sOa^Jtrv^itj^   f.  -.-      A  '       No'h:nE.  oburre  &fllf[.  Dum^nt  and  Bibron,  better  tiii- 

rf'  r.    ji-i-rifT.   .■i..-.-.Mie-.-.7  v.  .1- !  ■jurj^htn  the  Crrjcodilttfmtn  ihe  AUigtUor*  than  the  ii-.r- 

'.■■r<rv(  of  the  miuile  behind  the  DDslrila,  a  narrovrKTii 

ra.:n  M  pnvliuxd  by  the  deep  notch  on  each  side  of  ihu 

:n>et  tDualible  lerring  foe  the  passage  of  the  fourth  lanrr 

-•  :!x    TheGian'olt,  it  ii  true,  nave  Binularnotchc»,  vtii'-li 

irroa  a  '^  -/r>/-  lu  -ti/.i      ir*  -fet^zied  t>r  the  same  purpOM.     But  at  the  eitremiiv 

LK   □rr-.e*  ^ij^r  je  ^nv^  >  Y  -.In?  mszzle  thry  have  alio  two  othen  for  the  rereptiun  <•! 

•■3IBI:  '-T'la  I  H^iBni:!!  i'~.  ,  vif  ir-r^.  j/»cr  lecih :  in  lieu  of  this  the  froDt  lover  Iiwili 

1-irwxji-ianime  'je  in-  !  .r.  *.:••  Crv^siiai  piera  the  upper  mandible  through  aii<! 

■I-.-  i..-  If  -JH  i:r  -vn^  ■•-  '  '-^  li-iS-    The  boridoul  contour  of  the  head  of  the  Cr«fi- 

r]:iui  'Jt  tu'i  ii  ^a^  !«■■*  '  t  -»  j-^irsr^-i,  m  general,  ihc  fieuri:  of  an  iaosrvles  (vi..ii- 

r  U  -ae  •^-.^^r.l^.   rtniHTi-     r«  r»-r».5T  ie-*  cLceaicd.  dcpeuifmE^  upon  the  siie   i.f  ilie 

3  i^.  ii-^-'-^.rii.-n^i;-^     Tie    ,.iv>.  '.:;  in  d»  case  b  the  niuzile  nidcr  than  that  of  ■■'.•! 

ifi  f-^:-.  HUM  .iaa^er -^.1:1     '.';■  ^•s't,  -t.t  ci>re flender  than  that  of  ihe  Giwiatt.     1  l.e 

Z  '  I     ~r.     • ;..    -,a_-;  ;,    ;  <;  -  .7.11  -j  aire,  lite  the  furmer,  liicir  jaws  fesloonetl.  a-  it 

•~ia  ■»:   -  \:;ir  \ii;  '.  - 1-;-  '  w-ji.  :c  ;r^.-  ?:-i«5.  and  iheit  leelh  uiicqual,  but   in   lt".% 

.jxr  -^jr.p.r  *ti..i.  •  -v  ■   -     tisSk.  be-inse  thr»  have  ne>er  been  ah«erted  nith  iii  ii 

-J^-r  r  "■,   T.'.-:''-  ";»-^.r»     -ei-:*.    Tb-  mn:?!  Iioles  are  larger  than  they  arc  in   ■l.i; 

-..   '^1  :jt»  -.Jiii"  ni'.ic-i-t-     '.":.  «:ii,  irA  Le^  wide  than  they  are  in  the  Gariatr.   TLi  j 

~-:r:fs     i^=-T  n  :i  a]«svs  fuund  to  be  less  (ban  thai  uf  the  i>rl>.iv 

Ii   -^a    Tbe  :j^  aferture  is  oval  or  subKireular.    There  ii  a  i  en 

'     e  ir  the  thickness  of  the  upper  eyelid. 


-U-  OW  I.-UO-..  )v.«  > 


\V\XX  ll-1-th 

,  J««. Ihe 
i\v  lali>ral 


Thp  same  remark,  aa  to  the  length  of  the  bead  iu  pn>- 
p(irli»n  to  it»  width  at  the  three  principal  epodia  ef  life, 
applies  to  the  Cn'mm*  aa  well  as  to  Ihe  Crxodi'la.  Thu^ 
at  the  earlint  ej(e.  it  ii  only  a  little  longer  than  it  ia  wide : 
in  middle  aee,  ils  lenfj^th  in  about  double  its  width  :  after- 
anls.  and  wlien  the  ammal  may  be  considered  adnit,  its  liir>- 
citiulinal  diameter  is  only  three  quartera,  or  even  one   half 

£t<ater  than  itttronsrersal  diameter.  The  heed  of  the  f'r'^^ 
Ut.  instead  of  possessing  the  antoothnrss  or  nigosiiy  wbK 
marks  the  jraung  and  middle  aged,  generallj  b< 


ru^nei  in  Moportion  u  tba  uuimli  grow  old.  If,  for  e\- 
iiii|ile,  it  oBercd  umpla  txd  rMululy  disposed  cwination?, 
lluse  becomo  nmified  or  divided  into  insulated  prolu- 
btmicBS,  which  completely  change  the  physiognomy  ihot 
lilt;  specie*  presented  in  its  two  first  agos-  This  chsnge  is 
jiariicularly  ismarkable  in  CrocodHiu  biporeatu*. 

Tlie  greater  pdrt  of  the  Saurians  of  this  group  have  the 
liLiid  loos,  the  three  external  ones  at  least,  united  to  their 
exircmily  by  «  wide  nttalory  membrane.  There  are  indeed 
Miine  nevertheless  in  which  it  is  Khorler,  and  one  specie*, 
( 'ro-ndilat  rhotnbi^,  wants  the  membrane  almost  entirely, 
ill  ilie  inten-al  of  the  two  inner  toes.  With  about  two  ex- 
ii]iiiuiis,illIho  Crooodilet  have  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ii  -  Juinished  with  a  denlilated  crest,  formed  of  Battened 
u-Ac  The  two  ipecies  which  are  said  not  to  present  this 
cii^i  racier  ure  Crooadilut  GraMiii  and  Ctvcudilu*  rhombi/tr 


d  C  RO 

scutcbeont  or  shields  qiutdrangular,  and  surmounled  by  stx 
longitudinal  rows  of  carina  but  little  elevated. 

Syn.  Crumdilut  amphibiut  Niloticut,  Ijoch.  Le  Cro- 
codile du  Nil.  Daud.  Crocodilut  vulgurit,  Cuv.  Croco 
dilus  vulgarit,  Tiedm.  Le  Crocodilt  vutgairc,  Cuv.  The 
common  Crocodile,  Gi'ifT.  Anim.  Kingd. 


Only  one  ipocies  among  the  Crocodile*  (Crocodilut  rata- 
lllnlclas)\^3ts  its  cervical  scales  similar,  in  regard-to  1h< 
<'\ioiit  which  they  occupy  on  the  neck,  1o  those  of  the  Cai- 
lining,  itast  is  to  say,  they  form  a  long  hand  coramonring 
I'i'hiiid   llie  nqie  and   prolonging  themselves  to  ihe  lirsl 


iirl  behind  it  a  considerable  space  devoid  of  bony  pi 
iia  scales  which  cover  the  sides  of  the  body  are  flat  in  some, 
:ii-inated  in  others,  and  there  are  some  which  are  provided 
iih  both  florls.  The  carina;  springing  tVom  the  tail-plates 
)  form  the  crest  which  surmounts  that  port,  are  in  general 
r.i'cr.  of  lett  oonsiitence,  and  less  stiO*  rlian  those  in  the 
'•iiniant.  Crocodiliu  rAotn^rr  must  however  be  excepted; 
r  tlic  cmdal  crest  of  that  species  is  very  low,  and,  so  to 


Merrem  anpears  to  be  the  only  herpetologist  who  baa  not 


lr>.  Crocadiiiu  is  the  Latin  form  of  XpojiufEiXoc,  a  name 
Lciven  by  th«  Greeks  to  a  liiard  common  in  Greece :  this 
ii:ime,  itapp«ars,  they  afterwards  applied  to  the  crocodile  of 
lv^>pt,  nben  tliey  travelled  into  that  country.  (Herodot^ 
11.  i,'J.> 

Zoologists  seem  to  be  agreed  in  allowing  that  there  is 
«nrccly  mj  genus  at  Reptiles  the  species  of  which  are  so 
iliiHcuU  to  be  distinguished  ftom  each  other  as  those  of 
Cr^mdiiut.    This  task,  observe  MM.  Dum£ril  and  Bibron, 


not  removed.  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron,  after 
i'\lL-nBLT«  examination,  as  they  slate,  reduce  the  species  to 
ei^hl;  »nd  even  of  these,  they  appear  to  consider  same, 
'  'roi-iMUiiu  Gravetii  and  Crocodilut  f^alealut,  for  examph 
'luiiblful.     We  select  as  nn  example  Croeodilu*  vulgarit. 

Ucscription.    Jaws  not  elongated  into  a  narrow  beak. 
Ilin'l   feet   largely  palmated;  and  with  a  festooned  crest    Cuvier   a 
oiling  their  pMicnor  border.    Six  cervical  plates.    Donal  I  mlgarit 


[Nucluil  •ud  ccnkil  plain,  be.  arCiacnlilui  tuI^tk.] 
MM.  Dum«ril  and  Bibron  make  tour  varieties  of  ibis 
ecies.  Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  room  for  a  lenglheiied 
description  of' the  first.  VaricIyA.  Muzzle  a  lilllc  nai^ 
rowed,  rather  flat  than  arched  across  willi  small  hallows 
and  channellinss,  which  are  now  and  then  worm -shaped,  on 
its  surface.  Table  of  the  skult  entirely  flat.  Bark  green, 
speckled  with  black :  two  or  three  oblique  bands  of  the  last- 
mcnlionod  colour  on  each  tiank, 

Sjn.  Cmcodilu*  vulgaris,  Geoff.  Ann.  Mus.,  torn.  x. 
p.  67.  Descript.  Egyp.  (Hist.  Nat.)  lom.  i.  p.  8.  Atlas, 
pi.  2,  fig.  1,  2.  CrfKoailus  vulgaris,  Merr.  Amph.,  p.  37, 
spec.  9.  Crocodilut  Chamses,  Bory  de  Saint  Vine.,  Diet. 
Clas.,  torn.  V,  p.  103.  Crocodilut  vulgaris.  Gooff.,  Crocod. 
d'Egypte,  p.  159.  Crocodilut  lacunosut,  Geoff.,  Croco(L 
d'Egyple,  p.  167.  Crocodilns  vulgarit.  Gray,  Synops. 
Rept.,  part  i.  p.  37,  spec.  1. 

This,  as  well  as  the  ibllowing  ranely,  is  that  lo  which 
those  individuals  whose  jaws  arc  the  least  narrowed  belong. 
The  jaws  have  nol,  indeed,  the  same  width  in  all,  but  it 
may  be  said  generally,  thai  their  width,  when  mciiiured  at 
the  ninth  upper  tooth,  is  only  one-seventh  of  the  length  of 
Ihe  bead  measured  from  the  end  of  the  nose  lo  the  occiput. 
occupies  j  The  table  of  the  cranium  is  flat:  its  form  is  q^uadrilateral, 
before  but  a  little  wider  than  it  is  long,  and  the  anterior  border  is 
rather  narrower  than  the  posterior  border,  which  is  not 
exactly  rectilinear;  fur  it  presents  two  curvatures  of  tha 
.gth,  the  concavity  of  which  is  inside.  The  post- 
orbito-eranial  holes  are  large  and  oval:  theirinternalbordei 
is  somewhat  raised  into  a  ridge.  The  inter-ocular  apace  is 
hollowed  into  a  sort  of  gutter.  There  are  some  individuals 
of  this  variety  whose  upper  mandible  presents  a  nearly  flat 
surface,  that  is  to  say.  the  extreme  edge  of  its  contour 
is  the  only  part  which  declines  towards  tne  lower  jaw.  It 
sometimes  happens,  too.  that  the  mesio-longitudinal  region 
is,  for  a  certain  part  of  its  length,  slightly  concave.  Tha 
same  individuals  are,  besides,  distinguished  by  having  the 
ridges  which  form  their  internal  orbital  borders  contmued 
in  front  of  the  eyes  so  as  to  form  a  lozenge-like  flsure  open 
at  its  anterior  and  posterior  angles.  The  mandibular  sur- 
face is  nearly  unbroken,  or,  at  most,  presents  small  hollows, 
considerably  like  those  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  cara- 
pace of  the  Gymnopoda  or  Trionyx.  The  mummied  indi- 
vidual on  which  M.  Gcoffi'oy  founded  his  Crocodilut  com- 
planalus,  but  which  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  regard  as 
being  clearly  specimens  of  Crocodilut  vulgarit,  is  remark- 
able for  this  condition. 

There  are  other  Crocodili  vulgares  of  the  variety  A, 
whose  upper  jaw  isslighlly  arched  across  its  posterior  half, 
which  presents  on  its  mesial  and  longitudinal  region  a 
swelling  more  or  less  marked.  In  these  the  prsorbilal 
ridges  are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  inequalities  on  Ihe 
aur&ice  of  their  muzzle  are  produced  by  numerous  hollows, 
simply  lor.giludinal  or  vermiculiform.  As  nn  example  of 
this  group  MM.  Dum^ri)  and  Bibron  refer  to  the  indivi* 
dual  brought  from  Egypt  by  M.  Geoffroy,  aud  which  both 
•^  -----  and  himself  have  taken  as  the  type  of  Crocodilut 


hi-»fe*n  r.shteen  mdivifluaU  of  lhi«  variety,  Trom  fl? 
.  ^r-.=etr«  i-t  three  metres  in  lenglh.  Those  of  ih.'  i<y'..- 
',  i -<j- war**  l.ialitv  is  well  proved  come  fruin  E;:}yi  i-r 
>:-..-ju.  Tsarre  nu're  eigbt  from  the  lajter  cuiinlr)  ..lA 
i:_  -'ji.'ici  ov're  the  smallest  and  tlielargemorthi:  mt.o. 
Xz..\^  lie  E^piijn  s-pecimeiia  was  that  dissoi-i,.l  ^ 
l.i.,-j"i-.  M.  Gi^ffryv.  »lio  bronchi  it  to  thft  Frtii.li  M-- 
"    ■  '■-■■■      ■ ->  long,  wlii.-Ii  MM 


D.:_ 


~~  j^; ^.-i.  -J,:  . . ^-:  \'.r=x.    Of  these 

!l  ,<c  a-  »:---i^  *"'-  =*-f  ™-<'>  tluvated. 
?'*^.  :„■:   Ti:_-s   ...'   ...c   !•.-«»,    i:,-Ea   iho 

'  ^"t;  -.en  .-ir  cj<i*a  ia  ihe  K>ilowing 

%'  liw  ".»'A  '■>■"•*■     '^^  back  vr<'scnla 

*.^'  .-/:-,  irff,  Wl  of  lbt>e  tlio  two  cxicr- 

'" 'i.-iTt'*  ii'S^  tJ!*  where.     The   plales 

,^,iu»  •^  1,-csif  wo  exierual  rows  are 

'i'it.-^f  ft-'  •^1''  iniii'.e  are   fuur-sideil, 

i-.Tic  ■  '"■•'•^<^  vh*i>«h«nroaresiiuaroil. 

■^■.'.  rr.  --."c  SIGH'S  aw  Ki»er   Ibao  the 

t.'i  «-'  ■■'*  ■"'**  =■"*  rows  of  citrinated 

'!•*  J  *"•■<  ^"^  >'ihiT>  siualler  and  oval. 


■>  (i\«o  Wivmv,*ix  to  thirty-eight 

,  ,-.;viJ  »?■..+. s«nuount» It  is  double,  soine- 

~^  .*-.-,n-v.>i,>'>««oi>nK«»»  tar  as  the  sevcii- 

■■-j'^  -y\.>>.  and  dwi^v  deiiulated.     The 

-i  I  V  ;v..jJi«  rfs'*'"  di^pi^ear  after  tlio 


;  ..i!w  ai*  cirtTn-il  liy  rhum- 
■>•  |\*icii,>r  liordor  of  the 
lUtoii.  lurmiitK  a  festooned 


»  p»it>>i'tnl  by  nuadn 


111) ;« )Hi[«  tiiwitrtl*  itie  middi 


I   tln>  hPBil  and  nwk,  nnd 
o'jir  oi,  i|„.  Uok  and  tail.    T*oor 

"1  Uii'  iiiMninl  a™  of  n  nrecniih- 


;■  :  R.b 


n)in 


M.  GeonroV  ns  licliillErhig  1o  his  Crn-.iiui  <  •,  ■• 
-r-'.-Ja^  narictj-   C' of  MM.  Uuni^ril  and  Jlil.ruiu;    i  ■ 

ta.  two  metres  and  tlflyccntimetreft  in  length,  i.ii  wli,  : 
M.  GojiFruv  founded  liis  sixjcius  Croc,  coitifilarintii^. 

/iiriWyB.  Ciocndilusyutustris,  Less.  Vny.  Iml.ri:  .-. 
BtU,  Ziioi.  Repl.  p.  3lij.  CrocudUul  tulgant,  \'jr.  L 
Gray,  Stnops.  Uepl.,  p.  58. 

J'arielyC.  Criiodilugmarginatus.  Geoff. Croc. i1'E;;m'' 
p.  16i,  CrocodiVw  ru/^an"*,  Var.  B.Gray,  Sjnops.  U.i, 
part  i„  p.  53. 

Varifltj  D.  Body  elongated,  slender.  3vxi  vcn'  mi.  :. 
narrowed;  the  upper  jaw  hiightly  arched  trana'vcrs... 
Chanfrein  elm~ateu :  surface  of  ihe  upper  mandible  i-\vi\- 
whal  crabu^scd  as  it  were.  Crania]  region  perfiflli  il.:. 
Carina:  of  the  two  niesio-longitudinal  scries  a  hldi;  Kii«r 
than  the  olhci's,  nnd  ulao  u  .       .    ,      — 

sprinkled   with   black    i 
complanatux,  Crocodilus  Nuchas,  GeoiT. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  notice  the  bdih:: 
history  of  an  animal  held  sacred  by  the  Eftypliaiu  anJ  fv. :. 
elevated  by  them  to  the  rank  of  n  deilv,  for  it  nas  ceria.!.  i 
one  of  the  symbols  of  Typhon.  Herodotus,  Arisloil*.  !>■> 
durus,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  will  be  read  with  intcre-i  "t 
this  Bubjocl.  While  it  was  worshipped  in  one  [or;  .4 
Egjjit  under  the  name  of  Suchu*  or  SoucAu,  it  wos  .-iir-n 
at  Ebphanline.  Cuvitr  obscn-es  that  the  Icrm  I."\t 
or  Eoi-vic  was  only  applied  to  the  sacred  individual,  j 
Apis,  Mnei-is,  and  Pacu  were  appellations  of  the  <\«  '■■•^ 
bulls  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Hennonthis  resjiedi'.  s 
and  not  inteniled  to  designate  particular  races  of  '■\v:\. 
GeqlTroy  St,  Hilaire  is  of  a  different  opinion  fmta  Cu'.", 
who  considered  that  Champ^H*,  as  used  by  Herodoti^  "  " 
notappliedbythat  historian  to  the  locality  of  Elephani..' 
alone,  nor  to  any  particular  species.  Geoflroy  obMru-i:  i: 
the  crocodile  still  bears  in  Egypt  the  name  of  Temta.  "I..  ■■ 
M.  Cliampollion  thought  he  recognixed  upon  manv  f«p>ri 
as  mthah,  a  word  which  he  regaidg  as  formed  of  thepr.'i«  -. 
tion'm,'  'in.'  and  the  substantive  '  gah'  'egg.'  Wirh  n- 
gard  to  the  Suchui,  M.  Champollion.  the  youngtt,  slairt 
that  the  Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  SouJt  to  a  deiiv  sliirh 
they  repre«;nled  as  a  man  with  a  crocodile's  hflid.  WV  re- 
fer those  who  wish  to  follow  out  this  part  of  Ihe  sulij'irl 
mora  etpecially  to  the  antient  authors  above  mpnli'i"-J. 
to  M.Geoffroy  Si.  Hilaire,  toCuvier,  and  to  the  inten^i^i : 
work  lately  published  on  Egyptian  antiquitiest  as  p«r<  d 
! he  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  ob<cr*-inE  <■<■:' 
that  the  Egjplians  ornamenlea  their  tame  crocodili-  \-' 
hanging  nngs  of  gold  and  precious  stones  in  Ihe  .p'T'  '^ 
of  Iheir  ears,  which  they  pierced  for  the  purpose.  aJ.'ni.'i 
tlieir  lorefeet  with  bracelets,  and  presented  I  hem  in  ih.* 
llncry  to  the  veneration  of  the  people.  They  bI«)  fcH  ilo 
well.  Cake,  roast-raeat,  and  mulled  wine  were  ooca'i' "  v 
crammed  and  poured  down  their  throats  Plrnr,  .t.  :. 
nnd  others  did  liitle  but  copy  what  preceding  wr'iltrs  Y^i 
written  upon  this  subject,  but  we  learn  ftvm  the  fmuf 
that  the  Romans  first  saw  them  in  the  .«dileshin  of  Si^u 


rus,  who  showed  five. 


'  them  il 


L-1D«DtllL«B,  but  Ch«bptB.  ' 
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The  oxt«rnn1  onftro  of  the  nrwlrilg  r.ptaa  on  the  ujipor 
llflo  i)f  th«  bonk.  n[  a  <;t^iiiU  ilistancc  from  it«  terminal 
harder.  Thoaporlurc  in  itctnilunar,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
may  bo  perceive'!  n  rartiloginous  phtto,  whirh  ditidea 
langitiidinnlly  in  two.  Tlie  edges  of  this  opening  Airm  ti 
Mm,  u'hjcli  appvur  to  have  the  povcrefajipraachingeach 
oincr.  so  as  to  close  the  apeiiuro  liennelically.  The  an- 
terior of  those  is  cnrvilinuar,  and  ihc  posterior  rectilinear: 
In  the  flnnales  and  in  yount;  suhjecis  tfiey  are  very  delicate 
and  qniie  soft ;  but  in  the  old  males  the  anterior  lip  not 
only  atriTes  at  a  rartilaoinous  consistence,  but  a  develop- 
ment that  enrtic9  il  backwards  as  fiir  as  the  seventh 

of  teeth,  and  triples  the  thickness  of  the  muzile. 
pouch  or  cartilaginous  sac,  with  two  compartmunts,  is 
■ub-»vnl  form,  and  is  notched  behind  so  as  to  form  two  very 
thick  rounded  lobes.  Above  these  Is.  on  the  mesial  line 
and  in  firont,  a  eordifbmi  prominence,  on  each  side  of  which 
its  B  deep  fold  m  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  This  sac  has  ils 
opening,  which  is  common  to  it  and  the  nostrils,  below. 
This  apparatus  is  the  nasal  purse  or  pouch  (Bourn  rtasntr) 
of  M.  Geoffroy,  and  in  his  opinion  performs  the  office  of  a 
reservoir  of  air  for  the  animal  when  plunged  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  anterior  limb  is  nearly  one-half  longer  than  that 
part  of  the  body  which  lies  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior limbs  of  the  same  side.  The  hinder  limb  Is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  same  inter%-al.  The  third  toe  i«  longest 
in  all  the  feet  The  three  middle  toes  of  the  fore  foot  are 
united  at  their  base  by  a  very  short  membrane :  the  other 
two  toes  are  free,  as  well  as  the  first  toe  of  the  post" ^  — 
feet;  but  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  la.'t 
united  by  a  thick  membrane  with  a  I^ec  border,  which  is 
notched  as  it  were  semicircularly  between  the  toes,  '^- 
naiU  are  slightly  arched. 

The  nape  supports  two  strong  scutcheons,  surmounted  by 
a  farina,  more  oompre.^'scd  behind  than  it  U  before.  Their 
form  b  oval,  and  their  hcijht  nearly  equal  to  their  widi 
There  is  sometimes  a  small  scutcheon  ou  each  side  of  (he: 
This  is  the  esse  in  uuo  of  the  hin^>'l  individuals;  viz..  that 
described  by  Laci^pMo.  atul  A'^rired  bv  Fanjas  de  Saint- 
Fond  ill  hi*  •  History  of  Si.  Peters  Mooniain.'  at  Maes 
Iricht.  The  cervical  sarutehe^ins.  to  the  number  of  four 
pairs,  forui  k  lon)ptudin»l  band,  which  extends  ttom  Iw*- 
thinl*  of  the  li-nt;tb  iif  the  neck  to  the  ilowal  sliield.  The 
two  Ursl  arv  triangular,  the  six  others  quadrilaleral.  Each 
uf  then)  Imvv  a  toniiitudinal  carina  on  their  mesial  line. 
Kiid  thert'  IS  a  lar^  scale  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of 


the  U.I 


pauv 


"iH!' 


K|iii»iih  li<H>.  it'i 

■dilf  kC  IIu<  IV 

l.'i  llitlt  II 'I 

,    l..lt   lllHl    \w, 
Sy^-^       \    \ 

,.  I I I'l- 

t;::i':^ 


■|u.-  II. 


irani>-erM'ly  cut  bv 
h  vi|iinI  nmttie,  which 
i>WHliai>wulhi<l>nck. 
nrv  wiuariHl  and  rather 
II,  which  art'  nW  Cmr- 
inr  la  li'u  than  ihcir 

iitliiir  cnriiial^  aful- 
II  llic  I'liiht  and  on  the 

,1,1,.,  ihv  .idi'i-urthp 


m  different  mdividuals.  The  dentilated'nwst  doe>  not  ho 
come  very  nerceptiblc  till  towards  the  aisth  or  iseveath 
circle:  its  double  portion  terminalcs  at  the  eighteenth  or 
ninflteenrb.  This  cre«t  is  highml  louiirds  the  middle  iif  the 
tail,  elsewhere  il  is  delicate  and  Kexible.  The  scales  whir-h 
clothe  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  quadrilBteral,  oblong, 
and  perfectly  smooth:  there  are  nearly  sixty  trMisve:i>e 
rows  from  the  ohin  to  the  vent,  and,  like  those  ofthe  flank*. 
they  are  all  pierced  with  a  small  pore  on  the  middle  of  their 
posterior  border. 

The  limha  are  protected  above  with  rbomhoidal  scaler : 
the  anterior  limbs  on  their  external  edn ;  the  postcri'ir 
limbs,  from  the  hock  (jan-el)  to  the  little  toe,  have  a  row 
forming  a  serrated  edge.  The  aurftce  of  th«  natalury 
membranes  is  covered  with  granulous  scalea. 

Colour.  The  ground  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  deep 
water  green,  on  which  are  often  acatlercd  numerous  oblong, 
irregular,  brown  spots.  In  yount;  subjects,  the  back  and 
limbs  are  Iransveraely  banded  with  black.  The  lower  re- 
gion of  Ihc  liody  is  very  pale  yellow,  or  whitish.  The  jaws 
are  sprinkli-d  with  brown.  The  nails  are  of  a  clear  liorn- 
coloiir.     (Dunicril  and  Bibron.) 

Tlie  Gavial  of  the  Ganges  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of 
the  linng  Saurions.  The  measurement  of  the  largest  men- 
tioned by  MM.  Dumml  and  Bibron  b  ^iven  at  five  metres 

CiiViCr  was  led  to  think,  principally  from  the  figures  puh- 
lishcd  by  I'auJKS  de  Saint  Fond,  that  thoe  was  more  iban 
one  species  of  Gailal,  and  ou  subsequent  inquiry,  dit'in- 
guished  two,  Me  Gmi*  Gai-iat  and  (Ae  Little  Gariai  ,■  but 
he  was  afterwards  satisfied  fiom  the  examinaliou  of  nunir-  ■ 
rous  sperimens  that  oge  alone  made  the  difference  beivetii 

Fossa  Crocooilidx. 
'In  lheli\ing  subzenera  of  the  Crocodilean  finnay,' ob- 
serres  Dr.  Bucklend  (Bridgewaler  Treatise,  p.  261i(.  '  ww 
sec  the  elongated  and  slender  beak  of  the  GaTial  of  tlw 
Ganges,  constructed  to  feed  on  fishes;  whilst  (he  slioricr 
and  stronger  snout  of  Ihe  broad-nosed  CroeoiUles  and 
.\lliealors.  j^ves  them  the  power  of  Boiiiog  and  (kroiinii- 
quadrupeds  iliat  come  to  the  bunks  of  rivers  in  hot  our" 
tries   to   drink.     As   there   were  scarcely  any   mamm:i:tj 


durini;the  secondary  periods,  whilst  the  \ 

tUntly  stored  with  fishes,  we  might,  i  pHori,  expect  ih.,i 


ony  <Wodilcan  forms  had  then  existed,  they  would  m.,-i 
nearly  hove  resembled  Ihe  modern  Gavia].  And  wc  hjie 
liilhcrto  found  only  ihoee  genera  which  have  clongntol 
beaks,  in  formations  anterior  to  and  incltidinr  IhecUnls.; 
whilst  true  Crocodiles,  with  a  short  and  broad  snout  lilJ 
that  of  the  Cayman  and  ihe  Alliealor,  appear  for  llic  tr,t 
time  in  slralo  of  the  tertiary  periods,  in  which  the  (eiDains 
of  mammolia  abound.' 

In  accordance  with  this  new.  we  proceed  to  give  c\ara- 
ples  of  the  long-beaked  division,  which,  while  it  bear^  j 
strong  resemblance  to  -he  living  Gaviai  in  the  form  of  tlk> 
bead  and  jaws,  will  bi  tuund  to  difler  malerially  from  it  m 
some  panic  ulars. 

The  genus  SlPneoeaurut  of  G«ofiroy  SL  Uiloim  appear 
tocomo  the  nearest  in  ils  confonnntbn  to  the  livtug  Gariisi, 
and  a  gencml  idea  of  the  slmcturo  of  the  muzzle  and  aclit- 
rior  nasol  aperture  will  be  derived  from  the  foUowuie  ,-ul 
of  a  specimen  from  Havre*  ; 


whilst,  in  Teleotauran,  Geoff.,  though  there  is  eansidi.-r- 
able  similarity  in  the  general  contour  of  tlie  bead  and  jaws, 
the  conformation  of  tlii:  muule  and  nasal  aperture  is  vcr> 
different  fVom  that  of  the  living  saurian,  the  antenor  termi- 
nation of  tliat  apei'Cure  forming  almost  a  vertical  teetioa  of 
the  extremity  or  the  upi^er  mandible. 
An  an  example  of  the  more  Crocodileon  fonn,  *•  sricct 
e  cranium  and  the  upper  mandible  of  a  specimen  fr.-'m 
tlie  l.ondon  clay  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  figured  also  hy  Dr. 
Biickland  in  his  Bridgenater  treatiae. 


^^ 

'^^"7r2tiri%:is:^r'^'-'"" 

[Skull  ttCicaolliiu  Sftneni.) 

lliuugli  HilTLTiiig  Trom  bulb,  it  will  be  seen  by  b  refeiflnce 
to  our  nits,  Ibat  tliis  lost  form  of  head  conies  nearer  to  Ibat 
uf  Alli^atnr  tbaa  lo  that  of  Cneodilu*. 

MM.  Dumcril  aad  Bibron,  in  Ibeir  elaborate  work  on 
Rejitilcs,  frum  which  Vfe  have  diaivn  largely,  arrange  the 

Sncra  Ichlkyotaurvt  and  iHesioiauru*  among  olhera,  un- 
r  Iheir  Saurietts  Atpidiotei  Fotsilet,  an  airangement  to 
wliifh  we  cannot  Bubscribe  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
euce  between  the  or^^anixation  of  these  extinct  Saurian 
toTmsandtheCroeodilidtB.  Indeed  the  very  heading  Sauiieos 
Arpidiole^  fussiles,  would  seem  to  be  a  warning  to  exclude 
h-iilhynsauri  and  Phtioaauri  from  sucb  an  association. 

We  cannot  close  Ibis  part  of  the  subject  better  than  in 
the  fullowing  words  of  Dr.  Buckland. 

'  The  discorerv  of  Crocodilean  forms  so  nearly  allied  to 
Ihc  living  Gavial  iu  the  same  eatly  strata  that  contain  the 
first  (race*  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  tbe  Plesiosaurus,  is  a 
fact  which  seems  wholly  at  variance  with  every  theory  that 
troiild  derive  the  race  of  Crocodiles  bom  Ichthyosauri  and 
Pl<»iosauii  bv  any  process  of  gradual  transmutation  or  de- 
velopment. The  first  appearance  of  all  these  three  families 
of  rnpliles  soeins  to  have  been  nearly  simultaneous  ;  and 
'  Ihcy  all  continued  to  exist  bother  until  tbe  termination 
of  ihe  secondary  fbnnations,  when  the  Ichthyosauri  and 
Pli!siosauri  became  extinct,  and  forms  of  Crocodiles  ap- 
p^Ja(.-lling  to  the  Cayman  and  the  Alligator  were  for  the 
Brst  time  introduced.'  [Bridgewater  7V«a(Me,Tol.i.p.  254.) 
CROCODILU'RUS.  [Lackhtiad*.] 
CROCUS,  a  beautiful  genus  of  Iridaceous  plants,  con- 
tilling  of  many  hardy  species,  some  of  which  are  among 
I  be  commonest  ornaments  of  gardens.  Crocuses  are 
chiefly  tliund  in  tbe  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant,  three  only  beingwild  with  us,  namely  Ctocui 
nudillorus,  which  is  abundant  in  tbe  meadows  near  Not- 
tingham, C.  vernuB,  and  C.  sativus.  Botanists  have  found 
it  extremely  difficult  lo  ascertain  by  what  precise  technical 
nuTk«  Ilie  species  are  lo  be  distinguished.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  occupy  Dundraa  with  that  sul^ect,  hut  shall  rather 


eniuaerale  briefly  the  names  and  localities  of  micb  as  ar« 
apparently  distinct ;  so  that  those  who  wish  to  form  a  com- 
plete collection  of  these  pretty  flowers  may  know  whne  to 
look  for  them,  and  when  their  task  is  accomplished. 
•  Vkrnal  Spkciki. 

1.  C.  vemtu.  This  is  the  common  purple  or  white 
crocus  of  our  gmdens  in  the  spring.  It  has  produced  a 
multitude  of  florists'  varieties,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  well  marked.  Its  root-coats  are  finely  netted, 
its  flowers  scentless,  and  the  throat  of  tbe  lube  of  the  flowe, 
hairless.  C.  olbiflonu  and  C.  abocatut  are  varieties  of  it 
It  is  said  to  be  wild  in  same  parts  of  England,  but  it  ma 
have  been  ind-oduced.  It  is  certainly  wild  on  the  Alps 
particularly  of  the  Tyrol,  Piedmont,  Switierland,  Salzburg, 
and  Carinthio,  descending  to  the  sea-coast  at  Friuli.  It 
la  also  found  on  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzii  and  else- 
where in  siinilai  situations  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples, 
associating  itself  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  similar  trees,  and 
not  existing  at  elevations  exceeding  GODU  feet 

2.  C.  verncolor,  the  common  sweet-scented,  variegated, 
spring  crocus.  There  are  not  many  varieties  of  it,  all  of 
which  are  recognized  by  the  root-coats  not  beuig  cut  circu- 
larly, the  yellow  tube  of  tbe  flower  bearded  with  bairs,  and 
the  sweet  scent.  It  grows  wild  about  N  iiza  (Nice),  and  in 
all  tbe  eastern  parts  of  Provence. 

3.  C.  bijbrut,  the  Scotch  crocus.  Tbe  beautiful  pencilled 
sepals  ai)d  clear  or  bluish  while  petals  of  this  species  dis- 
tinguish it  at  once ;  added  to  which  the  nx)t-coats  are  cut 
round  into  circular  segments,  a  circumstance  that  occurs  in 
no  other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moat  southern  parts 
of  Italy ;  growing  wild  in  sterile  subalpine  pastures  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  similar  situations  in  SicQr. 
Our  garden  plants  ore  merely  a  cultivated  slate  of  the  C. 
puailiiu  of  the  Italians. 

4.  C.  Imperaii.  This  is  little  known  in  England.  Its 
leaves  appear  long  befbre  the  flowers,  and  are  slaucoua  and 
spreading.  Tbe  petals  and  sepals  are  a  delicate  violet 
inside,  but  externally  white;  the  petals  are  almost  whole- 
coloured  and  pale  purple,  except  at  the  base;  the  sepals  are 
strongly  feathered  with  rich  purple.  A  white  and  a  whole- 
coloured  variety  of  it  are  said  to  exist.  It  diffas  tntu 
C.  bifiorui  in  its  root-coats  beine  membranous,  and  not  cut 
ciicularly,  and  from  C.  cemeolnr  in  the  tube  of  tbe  flower 
not  being  hairy.  It  inhabits  low  hOls  and  woods  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nantes,  on  Capri,  on  Mount  S.  Angelo  di 
Castellamare,  ana  elsewhere.  It  is  supposed  that  C.  tutive- 
olent  is  at  most  only  a  variety  of  this. 

5.  C.  lutmt  or  nKKtiaeut,  the  large  yellow  crocus.  It  is 
iharocteriied  by  very  large  whole-coloured  flowers,  and  lai^ 

routs,  with  coarsely  netted  coats.  It  is  an  oriental  plant, 
but  its  exact  locality  is  unknown. 

'    C.  aureut,  the  smalt  yellow  crocus,  by  no  means  so 

aon  as  the  last,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  variety.  Its 
flowers  are  smaller  and  deeper  coloured,  uid  it  baa  a  polo 
oearo-coloured  variety.  Dr.  Sibtttorp  found  It  wild  on  tbe 
bills  of  the  Morea- 

7.  C.  tunanut,  the  cloth  of  gold  crocus.  This  species  is 
well  known  for  its  coanely-netted  root  skin  and  smalt  dtep 
yellow  flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are  feathered  with  dark 
chocolate  brown,  and  are  rolled  back  when  expanded  under 
sunshine.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  other  parts  of  south-western  Russia :  it  is  also  believed 
to  he  a  Turkish  plant ;  and  localities  ore  given  for  it  under 
the  name  of  C.  relieulattu,  on  mountains  near  Triaate,  in 
woods  near  Lippiua,  in  Friuli,  and  in  Hungary,  in  the 
lordship  of  Tolna.  A  remarkable  variety  with  deep  purple 
flowers  exists,  but  it  is  extremely  rare. 

C.  tteUatut  and  aiijAureut  are  pale  and  probably 
hybrid  varieties  of  C.  Ivleui.  They  have  never  been  seen 
except  in  gardens,  and  are  the  least  pretty  of  the  genua. 

•  •  Autumnal  Sfzciks. 

9.  C.  talivuf,  the  common  saffron  crocus,  an  eastern 

Elant,  cultit'ated  from  time  immemorial  fbr  tbe  sake  of  its 
ing  reddish  orange  drooping  stigmas,  which,  when  dried, 
form  the  safl'ron  of  the  shops.  Its  Aiiatio  localities  are 
not  known ;  in  Europe  it  grows  apparently  wild  in  the 
south  of  Tyro!,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  Ascoli, 
and  on  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  Its  British  sUtion  is  in  alt  pro- 
bability  to  be  ascribed  to  accident. 

10.  C.  odonu.  the  Sicilian  saffron.  This  spedes,  wbiott 
nas  also  been  named  C.  longiflort'*'  ^  found  in  mowitaiit 
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f^A    «.«••#  ,t^  .HiM*»<t  m^vri^T%  ^  niKitb  S  >kA   ii.*«ii  ur.  i«T  these  gloomy  apprebeosions ; 

.•  .,•    ^.#04  '  K.»  4«««Tr,Kiir     »nH  '^ti  'h#»  IrH  Vpwmh^r,  1638  (the  anniven^ary  of  hi*  wc- 
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-•*   i  '.   -f.'.   f^.'M  W»i    H^  *-^-.     .     ♦:.t"*'".  -  .f  A.    i.ff»  .  he  d:tfi  of  fever  and  tertian  a j:«'»\    f 

y      '^       -  i^    ',r,Xt0r^tp>    ■>•#«      ;.^  .J  :  ,••  i\  •. »»3ir  »f  iil*  i?k-     HU  burial  wa*»  ttinducti*!  ws  . 

f«  i»'.  ^jt    >k4»  {>  ,t0^,r-*.     ini-.i^iiai   fv.nii  anrt  ma^iffc«nce  at  Westminster:  hui    h  • 

f  .  tf.     ,v    f  t,ttft   #*— »       ,'  ivtf»  T^M  .  .1  <i.*if«*re*l  f»' rc^t  in  peace.    At  the  Re^ttiru*  ■  ii 

*   I.    ••»♦«»,  .•- fi./      r  ■.  .    :.' I rr  1^:  r'*rt  iv  tii»;R.\ allots,  and,  having  been  hi'.Pi/    t 

-     '  »,.,**        ^'  ^    .^    K     ..?    '.  rti^^r      r."  ■ -u  »  \> '-Kt    .;M  A  h'jle  beneath  the  gallow^.' 

'  •  ■      .- *      1,^    -   .-♦    ;  ^t    ,. .         0/  -;.c   .i.mfT.'w  rhararters  of  Oliver  Cromwell    tl.  .r 

•^  •     ,    ,  .        ..        .    .*  I    «    .^     «>  .irr^sM^      m- *»  ,p»»n  t.'iwn  iiv  van<>U'»  historians,  none  appears  t*-    •» 

»    X  •     *      -        r        •»    ^   ..  «    A     '      .    i.^  im-      f   1  t'l.i.i*  %•  '»♦»  "M.T*:  fai'.hful  than  that  of  Dr.  Sro  '.It-: 

-.'     '  .    •  •       ^    .'-♦..  ^  •.      *     .^MT    *•  ./.  -tf  fi/f::  >f^fi.i     If  "(huuid  nevertheless  be  recuHprti**] 

«.     ...»       »^ . '.:    .'     .^    >,  ..-*T.r»-«i    ir.jv  ..  ..^:,   ••*  x*      Jir«i    lie  lUw  if' "he  writer  was  <trongly  in  favour  of  the  I..,,- j 

,,  *'    «  irpm»»ai;'«»  if  :.u;  •^.jwx    Cromwell  *  inherited  great  talc:.*  ^ 

».'•-.  *-.,...•     /     ,<    ^r*  ^nu^.t4  jp-Mi  wtii-     ft^ra  naf  in»:  thi  i^i  rhe>  were  such  as  he  could  not  1 1:1'  ^• 

/      -   V'       .i    .  •,.     ^^,   m.ifTA   •>/  ,u*firj»u     *x»-*ert  *«i  iil'-inrd^  at  any  juncture  but  that  of  a  ci^il  V  ^- 

,<  .'  '*       •  ->         '.'.   r    «..  :     .»t    rii»Mt.  ui/i  -tft  .EiU'    .ndomed  "iv  r^L^tiua  contests.     His  character  was  form* 

t>.  -'      4»    <*^   .',^*       4t     :  4>"    V^fMf  'a    ir>ruiiit  Tiientit    f.  tra  an  imazmg  ccnju action  of  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy,  a:  I 

..f     .    '&     .-'..      -   -,'.    r^    ..^  .^'r.r«sr:i^r'<t  vjiOea.    T)    amhi:-.nn.     He  was  posescsiied  of  courage  and  resolution  t):  ■* 

■*-     I      .«    ...r^.v.NK.«\ — ♦'/n^  C<»r7  oavini;  re-     ivertuoked  all  dangers.,  and  saw  no  difficulties.     He(li\(l 

'    •••'  >      .  .•  .'  •$ '*  -T..''.*TAnt  'az  )f  'en  T^r  *Rnr.     jitji  rhe  characters  of  mankind  with  wonderful  sa^arit). 

v>..  ..    ^  ^.'.  fi^  IT rtn   \wi  prnnivrv  .if  i.I       -    wniUt  he  concealed  his  own  purposes  under  the  im^e^ic- 

,.  «t.     .  ^ri       «>    '      T'.  "      r*irp«t  -Tnt&pnt  '^xiun.Nt^i.  '       -     tnhle   shield  of  dissimulation.    He  reconciled  the   ii.<'h' 

->'.«<    .  s'  ^1..-     .I."   V    '.f:':,xTr%    M^m  .miniiiwvt  .n  am  'Tai^^*.     atricious  crimes  to  the  most  rigid  notions  of  relic>ou>  k\\,- 

.  *     .  «-....:    ^.tff — ^  ')u>m 'M  «nfisr  .nto  -at^ir    zKaoas.     From  the  sererest  exercise  of  devotion  he  relaxi^i 

ir .    ..-^:  :    .4--.:    .  .Td    ■•    iu^  7  .  v*^  .»f«m  fur  aerspuns  cue    mto  the  most  ludicrous  and  idle  buffoonery.     He  preservt"! 

»'.-:.       ^  "    /-'-^     V  •'.:-'..  rrr.    u^-.-ne     imueni  a  amuar    the  dimity  and  distance  of  his  character  in  the  mia»t  uf  t ho 

iT' .  -.    «i.«     .^t :'.   .%     .«>--'...:.  t  US  voiuii  £^aa  it  3f :  'If,  coaxsest  ^miliarity.    He  was  cruel  and  tyrannical  fr  :.j 

■I  -  '  ...v.    -.    iw,    ^   -pt<  .ci    M  tlminweiL  '  I  mart  sob-  .  policy,  jost  and  temperate  from  inclination,  perplexed  a'  I 

".:       -:■'  .-^-'pr  .ir  i.ii   vmnsand.  uui  -aeicT^n  was  with-    de3»f icable  ^n  his  discourse,  clear  and  consummate  in  hi> 

I.'".-  ;.     R.M..-'  A.\zD»iigs^  ▼•>r^  tie   aMBiis  whjch  were    designs,  ridiculous  in  his  reveries,  respectable  in  his  ci>7!> 

.  ^1      r    >.r-    T'-^iA    ii     Me    Miirrsu  Tr  wi^eiu  m  16>4,    duct;  in  a  word,  the  stran^^est  compound  of  rillany  ai.l 

•> — :rt    m  t   "  -r-i.    in*!.  Ji     •■','•,   S^.ngsby   and  Hrwit,  •  virtue,  basene:^   and   magnanimity,  absurdity   and   i^.tnl 

T*-^    j^   .j:tr   •„   'CJ&  -^^3  d.    Thoe.  ani  <MJaer  amilar    sense,  that  we  find  upon  record  in  the  annals  of  monk i  A' 

.  'Ji.  — .v.«rr!ii    I-  caT.;.:  jA.^r..  to  Baz.y  1/  hia  subjects.  |      The  resemblance  between  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell  a:.  I 

Z-  1—:  T^-^r**— :  '•■me  ^v->--»:  jiMir?ect»os  at  Sa^.i>bury,  ;  of  him  who  in  more  recent  times  raised  himself  from  i..^i/- 

*..  1  >-  -  .:  -:  'n»t    <^.  i-*^  :n    <=  :J  :  '*«  it  iaw  be  ea^ertained    nificance  to  a  throne,  is  strong  enough  to  strike  the  gen*  r... 

ifTi-^  ::  in  *  !•*  r—  ..  .•  iJis  C^^     Mx  >r  Wldinaii,  arefiab-  1  lity  of  readers.    Mr.  Hallam  has  stated  (Cans,  Hut.)  :i  • 

J.  \r^  wzs^  u—r-'rri  :•  r  a  r  crc  J^-^  *  ■»  ^t^  h:m;  and  saeh    mo^t  striking  points  in  the  paralleh     But  the  concluaiu.t    f 

-v-ss  -lac  _1--^_1  *2  '-v^   a>    ^  la  bi  *!»  democratic  soldiery  ,  Bonaparte's  life  was  very  unlike  that  of  the  Protectc.r;  tl:. 

-    V  -A^-^r  iz:;;-^  •  ■-  ii_?  i«rs  ril   sihtw.    One  Sinder-    fortunes  of  one  had  declined  for  years  before  his  death,  the 

other  retained  his  authoritv  to  the  last  hour. 

Cromwell  was  not  wanting  in  kindness  towards  hl$  :j- 
mily,  and  always  showed  great  affection  towards  hi^  w  i>- 


-  Ti.i.  ▼-  ■  :-  izi  ar- .  .-rm  *j  -as?  3xd  been  prevented  Irom 
-r  -  .-  -^*  i_3.  ^te  arT-<«*i  and  condemned;  but  to  the 
^.  3--  JL,  .r  Jr  ::.«r.l,  w  :io  eagerly  dened  to  make 
&  '  w  ..-  ^^ ^  -  tf.  •::*  jnzsiiial  ojmmitted  snidde  before  the 
«  •   •  --    ■  .-I  r.r  ns  c  v**rrT3n 'U. 

7  -c  :  :^  ^  >  _  y  .^  the  Pruector  has  been  Tariously 
r>  zi.i^«i.  I:  ?^r:i>  w  have  been  inpmdeot  but  magnani- 
-  ^  -.•?-•- : — r^-  -i  J,  a n  i  u'. nm  * lel  v  suroesslul.  *  Perhaps  no 
^  c.-.-.i..'sa>>S.rWilTer Scott  iTaJeiofaQrandfather^ 
•  i<  c«  sr  =a  re  re>r*c:ed  abrc>ad.'     Many  memorable  vie- 


and  children.  He  was  once  married;  six  children,  tv  > 
sons,  and  four  daughters,  survived  him.  Of  the  daughter  % 
Bridget  was  twice  married,  first  to  Ireton,  and  aflerwanii 
to  Fleetwood.  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  John  Clayton,  £>q  : 
Mary  married  I^rd  Fauconberg,  and  Frances  wan  >i::e 
first  to  Mr.  Rich  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Rusv^U  i-f 
Chippenham. 


•^.-v  t.-'ijeved  un3er  the  parliameot  and  under  (CldLrendon^s  Hiit.  0/ Rebellion ;  Hallam's  Coiu.  Hm/.  ; 
C~  Lit  .i.  '  Is  15 ' ->:  t.-  say/  observe*  Mr.  Hallam  (Contt,  Noble's  Memoirs qfCromtrelC 9  family;  Tracts  ontkeCtitl 
-.  c--  ^  «.  jLv  •*:Ixi  ibe  marrnzie  elicy  of  England  may  tf'art;  HarrLs's  Life  qf  Oliver  Cromtcell ;  Crit  Roicv  -f 
•-J  Sf  — »^i  -^  "2  ^  era  c/  the' Cinmooaealth  m  a  j  Life  0/  Olirer  Crormrell ;  Bios,  Brit,;  Bin^.  Cnivf^r  ; 
.\  ^*  .;-  ^v-/'  ^  "i'*i*  A  tr«rr,  can$c«)uent  on  the  .  W.  Sc4*tt's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather;  Villemains  Hist.  <ie 
Li\^^J^  V  S.x\'  w-L^  b-- •*■«--*>.*  <v'a<'*'*^ed  with  the  Crom,;  Smollett's  and  other  Histories.) 
^  \^\' A-v.r:  CL  ».:^r..nc  :fcan  just,  w«s  made  CROMWELL,  RICHARD,  the  third  son  of  Ohvcr 
^.^  ^^  .v/^  .^  I- ijL-i  cvv^N^.^  vV  Smai:  it  ended  in  ,  Cromwell  the  Protector, but  the  eldest  that  survived  hun. 
^  .^.  ^  xi  .l::.«  Iv.-"  -.vtis.  JL  ,:v^.>.  rt  cajacd  for  Kneiand  ,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  on  the  4th  of  October,  1626.  He 
X*  %s..i  -a  !•<  J  i-TJi  -JL  a  ^rtf^A  v-c  a-^I  ift^^w  »draniag«o«s  ,  was  educated  at  Fetsted  in  Essex,  with  his  brotherb  Hcnr> 
^*,^^^  ^  v^^  ^T.V*  •  •.  '  -J.*  Si^^  rTv^tt«A  An  ail*-  '  and  OUver,  and  thence  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  when;  h^ 
^"^^^jj^  ^.^      ;.^",  "v  V-irvv   Ji  >.->  t.^*ct  mcon.'unc-    wms  admitted  in   1647.     His  study  of  the  law  wai»  01  v 


*^  ;  ^^   . .  ^  .   *v,-i*  -liv  *    JLsd  :iw  Swui!ini>  w««  ,  Heading  was  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.    Altbou^h 


•o  s  s.^-  ^*  ?y-,v^  w  .-"V  U:w  Oo^iatne* ;  Mai^  '  iK^minal,  for  the  time  which  he  should  have  occupied  y^.  a 

^V.^t^rN>.-.^  VVn.  t'lv-^^  lV.ai:»r<  p.  rti:<al  he  had  now  arrived  at  an^  tge  when  "it  would  W  be:  11 

..tx...v.-^.-..-.-_K    ur-v.i*v<vV^e,foi^:?,*B^  »«t  natural  for  him  to  have  desired  to  join  hi>  father  * 

,  ^  ^  ^       ,  ^  ^.^^^  XV*.- »<  a»*  a«vtrf  <v«»».*lA^«y  ixvcj;^  we  do  not  find  that  he  showed  any  mclmation  to  •!  > 

.».»  V  .^  .V    I  *^^   ^^  .  s*x    Beade*  indolence  and  apathy,  many  causes  have  hvvu 

*  VC  *  .Vv/>    H^I     •  •  >■>."«-  -^  ^  *i-  ^"^^  *-'^  »  '*^'^'  **  a=aai:tted  fv*r  this  want  of  enterprise;  some  have  suppo-i  1 

X  xj  *  •%  ■>«•  N»  s».\     r»c  >*'<*.   •>  s**  *J««»  |K»««s  ihAi  his  fother  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  arms;  otbcr>* 

"       \   .^     s   ♦x    MX  Xxa  i^x»*^a  ^*  »%^«a  cu;w^  1:1  ihatRichardCromwell's  political  opinions  differed  from  li  • 

*"^  '          !.  \  Yov  Xva  vn:  v\u>A  >>  Mr.  MaiTUk  Uv*  f  Ph>tectar's;  and  that  as  his  oomptnions  were  chiefly  cav- 


>\ 


Iwt^  and  the  king's  health  had  often  been  drank  at  tK  r 
..\i  b.tw^  vHuu'uatHNl  hks  authvYtt>  ■  .*an>us!als»  he  was  lavourable  to  the  Royal  rather  than  il.o 


,    ««   *'•    *% 

•  V    V  \  *        >        .  •  •  •^  \l 


.  >.  .  w  .^'uv  ns*a  la*  *Wfl  Ihrnnf  i      At  the  age  of  j^entv-lhree  ho  matned   Dor.  tl»v.  i..^^ 
«N^        X,iLl  if  iwiiMWiTiw    k»i«ld«at  dMifhter  of  Riobaid  Mtyor,  £^4.  of  Hux^ley.  m 
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Alt,  whicl\  receives  Ihe  waters  of  the  Buno  and  several 
other  streams.  The  climate,  though  temperate,  is  variable, 
and  extremely  oold  during  the  prevalence  of  the  east  wind. 
The  soil  |>roducfis  all  sorts  of  grain  and  puUe,  maize, 
millet*  llax,  hemp,  fruits,  and  wood ;  also  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  porcelain-earth;  mineral  springs  aboiind«  and  there 
are  several  lakes,  the  banks  and  beds  of  which  yield  soda. 
The  country  is  rich  in  game,  flsh,  and  bees ;  there  are  large 
herds  of  bomed  cattle ;  and  much  timber  is  obtained  fix)m 
the  forests.  Agricultural  pursuits  constitute  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  population,  which 
amounts  to  about  80,900,  is  composed  of  Saxons,  Magyars, 
Wallaeliians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  some  Kalibassi,  the 
onljr  people  of  that  race  in  Transylvania.  The  district  is 
divided,  into  3  fiscal  circles,  and  4  seignorial  circles.  The 
4  inarket^towns  are  Marienburg,  or  Foldo&r  (1700  inha- 
bitants), Rosenau  (or  Rosnyo)  castle  (2  churches,  and  3300 
inhabitants),  Tottlau  (Prashmar)  (2  churches  and  3000  in- 
habitantsX  and  Zeiden,  or  Fekete  Kalam  (2  churches,  and 
3200  inbabitants). 

CRONSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  samo 
name,  and  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  of  Transyl- 
vania*  is   called  by   the   inhabitants  Kruhnen,  by  other 
Saxons,    Kriinne  and  Krohno,  and  in  antient   records, 
Brass6.     It  lies  in  35"  36'  N.  bit.,  and  25"  33'  £.  long.,  in  a 
narro^ie  valley,  inclosed  by  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
1896  fiaet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  is  defended  by  a 
Btroni;  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Farkas.    The  inner  town, 
wbicb  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  is  well-built,  and  sur- 
rounded with  towers,  walls,  and  ditches ;  it  contains  about 
615  bouses,  and  has  a  population  composed  entirely  of 
Saxons  or  their  descendants.    The  inner  town  was  buQt  in 
tbe  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  called 
Corona.    There  are  three  suburbs,  the  Altstadt,  the  Bo- 
lonnya,  or  Biassovia,  and  the  Upper  Town,  or  Bolg&r,  which 
consists  of  1500  houses,  partly  built  on  hills  amidst  or- 
ebards  and  gardens,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Wallacluans. 
Including  these  suburbs,  Oronstadt  has  above  3400  houses, 
and  nearly  36,000  inhabitants.    The  inner  town  has  five 
gates,  six  principal  streets,  which  are  straight  and  regular, 
and  a  spacious  market-place  with  two  fountains.    Among 
tbe  chief  buildings  are  the  Protestant  high  church,  a  striking 
edifice,  erected  in  1383,  in  the  Ckithic  style.   It  is  1 12  paces 
long,  59  broad,  supported  by  22  Tuscan  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  138  feet  hi^h,in  which  is  a  bell  6}  tons 
in  weight.    The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Peter  and  Paul 
was  built  in  the  Italian  style  in  1 766 — 82.    The  remaining 
buildings  of  note  are  the  town-hall  in  the  market-place, 
Avith  a  handsome  tower,  the  old  Lutheran  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  mat  mart,  or  Kauf- 
haus.  which  was  erected  by  Apollonia  Hirsohin,  the  wife  of 
the  sherifij  in  1545.    Tliis  mart  is  the  general  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  merclmnts  of  all  nations,  Saxons,  Hungarians, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Wallachians,  Jews,  Gipsies,  and 
Bulgarians,  who  assemble  here  to  expose  their  goods,  while 
Turkish  money-changers  are  seated  outside  and  around  the 
market-place  for  the  exchange  of  Austrian  and  Turkish  coins. 
Cronstadt  contains  a  Lutheran  gymnasium  with  a  librvy, 
a  Roman  Catholic  high  (prtmar)  school,  a  military  academy, 
a  normal  school,  besides  various  elementary  and  girls*  scaools, 
two  hospitals,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  house  of  industry. 
The  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  many  gipsy  labourers, 
carry  on  eonsiderable  manufactures,  especially  cloth,  of 
which  above  40,000  pieces  are  annually  made,  linen?,  cot- 
tons, coarse  woollens ;  stockings  are  also  manufectured,  and 
form  a  branch  of  trade  with  Wallachia;  flasks  of  maple 
wood,  of  which  abwe  30,000  are  annually  sent  to  Walla- 
chia, Hungary,  and  Sclavonia;  woollen  bobbins,  of  which 
200,000  pieces  are  sent  bv  Greek  merchants  to  Asia  Minor, 
&c.  There  is  a  paper-mill,  and  two  wax  bleaching  grounds. 
Cronstadt  was  the  first  place  in  Transvlvania  where  a 
paper-raill  and  printing-press  were  establisned ;  the  earliest 
works  issued  from  the  latter  were  the  '  Augsburg  Confes- 
siim'  and  the  writings  of  Luther. 

Cronstadt  is  the  first  commercial  town  of  Transylvania, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  transit  trade  in  Austrian  and 
Turkish  produce,  principally  cattle  and  wine  from  Wal- 
lachia; manufectured  goods,  corn,  salt,  &c.,  of  which  the 
annual  circulation  is  from  500,000/.  to  600,000/.  Ilie  busi- 
ness is  chiefly  transacted  by  the  Greek  trading  company, 
and  at  largv  annual  feirs. 
CRONSTAOT,  a  town,  fortress,  and  nort,  in  the  Russian 
wemmcnt  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  woich  city  it  is  ibrty- 


Mveii  verstflt  or '  about  thirty-one  miles  diaUat*  it  «*«nTi*t4 

in  59^  58'  N.  lat.,  and  25''  49'  E.  long. :  it  is  buiH  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  ot  CotUn-Ostrof,  an  islaad  in  that 
part  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Finland  called  the  Bay  of  QraiiBtadt, 
about  sixteen  miles  horn  the  mouth  of  tha  Neva.  This 
island,  a  bed  of  chalk,  formerly  called  R^touzari  by  the  Fin- 
landers,  is  seven  miles  in  length  and  about  one  mile  in 
breadth.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  an  ialand  op* 
posite  the  citadel,  lies  the  fortress  of  Cronachlott»  built  bv 
reter  the  Greot  The.  passage  between  thU  fortreu  and 
Cronstadt  is  2000  paces  in  width,  a^d  has  ampjo  depth  for 
the  largest  vessels. 

Besides  its  importance  as  the  great  naval  station  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  Cronstadt  is  the  harbour  of  St.  Petenburg. 
All  vessels  proceeding  to  tliat  poit  are  searched  1u»l%  and 
their  cargoes  sealed,  and  such  as  are  too  large  for  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  upper  Neva  unload  iheir  cargoes  al  Cionstadl, 
and  transport  them  in  smaller  craft. 

Cronstadt,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  tri- 
angle, is  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides.  It  has  three  har- 
botirs,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  town ;  the  outer  or  mtltfary 
harbour,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  massive  and 
strongly  fortified  mole,  is  a  rectangle,  stretching  out  into 
the  sea,  and  is  capable  of  containing,  besides  smaller  vea- 
sels,  above  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  now  however 
BO  shallow  at  low  water,  that  many  of  the  ships  are  obliged 
to  anchor  in  the  middle  harbour,  which  is  properly  intended 
for  the  fitting  out  and  repairing  of  vessels.  It  omtauu  the 
slips,  a  powder-raagaziue,  a  manufactory  of  piteh,  tar,  &c. 
The  third  and  innermost  harbour,  which  has  space  for  1(^90 
vessels,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  middle  harbour^  admits 
only  merchantmen,  for  which  there  is  besides  an  esoett^nt 
roadstead  immediately  outside  of  the  port,  which  is  deftnded 
also  by  the  citadel,  constructed  on  a  rock  in  the  niddle  ef 
the  sea  of  Cronstadt 

All  these  harbours  are  well  secured,  but  in  cotnequeiico 
of  the  freshness  of  the  sea- water  no  vessels  can  be  preserted 
in  them  above  twenty  years.  They  are  besides  detaiMd  a 
great  part  of  the  year  by  the  ice  in  the  bay  of  Citinstadt, 
which  usually  prevents  vessels  from  enterine  alter  the  cod 
of  November,  or  leaving  before  the  end  of  April,  or  imae- 
times  even  later.  Vesseb  are  repaired  and  buill  in  tlie 
lai^  canal  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  runs  diieetly  into  tbe 
town  between  the  middle  and  merchant's  harbour.  It  is 
2160  feet  long,  56  wide,  and  26  deep ;  the  side  abntmc^is, 
&c.  are  of  solid  masonry,  and  it  is  filled  with  w^ter  bv 
means  of  sluices,  which  is  again  punmed  out  by  steam- 
engines.  It  was  commenced  in  1 721,  and  finished  by  Eliia- 
beth.  Near  it  are  the  various  docks,  in  which  tea  siitps 
can  be  repaired  at  once;  the  foundry,  which  stispkic^ 
annuaUv  1200  tons  of  bombs,  balls,  &c.;  the  adraualtv 
rope-walk,  tar-works,  and  excellent  wet  docks.  By  the 
new  Catharine  Canal,  commenoed  in  1782,  which  is  I8>0 
fathoms  long,  government  vessels  are  enabled  to  take  thi»ir 
stores,  munition,  &c.  directly  from  the  store-hoosca.  The 
town  is  very  regularly  built,  and  containa  many  fine 
strairiit,  and  well-peved  streets,  and  several  pablie  «quan&«! 
The  houses  however,  with  the  exception  of  thoie  beleorinp 
to  government,  are  chiefly  of  one  story,  and  built  of  vowl 
There  are  three  churches  and  two  chapeh  of  the  Orcvk 
worslup ;  that  of  the  Transfiguration,  built  of  wood  bv 
^eter  the  Great,  is  very  large,  and  covered  with  im^w 
thatoftheTrinityisofokierdate;  St.  Andrew's  ehurch  i« 
m  the  Byxantine  taste,  and  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
cupola,  lliere  is  a  Lutheran,  an  Anglican,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

The  city  has  three  gates,  and  is  divided  mto  two  part- 
the  Commandant  and  Admiralty  quarters,  which  are  sJihdi- 
vicled  into  four  districts.  Between  tlie  Peter*s  and  Catha- 
nne  canal  is  the  old  Italian  palace  buih  by  Pcinee  Menk- 
schikof,  who  took  this  island  from  the  Swedes  in  170X  It 
IS  at  present  occupied  by  the  school  for  pUots,  a  lam  esta- 
blishment, where  above  300  pupils  are  educated  for  the 
naval  service,  and  20  for  the  merchant  service.  The  uai^ 
hospital  18  a  large  and  well-regulated  institutioii,  with  ac^ 
cwnmodaticn  hr  2500  patients,  and  a  separate  buildiM  for 
otficers  of  the  navy.  Among  other  public  buUdinn  we  ma  v 
mention  the  admhalty,  exchange,  custom-house,  barracks, 
1  i^^  •I*  gyronasium,  various  schools,  an  invalid  aaylnn 
for  60  females,  the  nobility's  cliib»  and  the  bowse  ef  Fstv  tbe 
weaj  where  he  resided  forsometimetbutwiththeexeeptio* 
of  a  few  old  oaks,  which  he  is  said  to  have  pbated  with  hm 
own  hand,  there  are  no  remains  of  the  fiiriQAr  gu^uu 


iUMwiHo/  iVapariM*.— CunriUa  bark  U  fieldad  bj  the 
(>iitanCMcahUa<D0o^aa««artbnib,grawiiiK  in  ttaa  vi- 
ciDtt^  ot  Jalm.  aod  in  Um  diUnct  «r  Plu  dellUo,  in  tbe 
froviDoa  of  V«n  Crui,  Maztoo,  wbera  it  ii  known  by  the 
BUHD  afC^alcbator  Quina  Bluux.  It  mottlikcJj  ecmca  to 
KnisM  throuafa  the  Bahanw  klaod*,  friwi  oik  of  vhieh  tbe 
ippkUatioB  ElMlbwia  i*  darirvd ;  but  it  i*  not  ^dad  by 
taj  pUnt  iodipaKHU  ta  tbata  idand*.  (D.  Don,  in  Jamie- 
■oa'a  Jomnai,  vaL  xvL  p.  S67.) 

Tbe  bark  amam  in  pieaea  aboat  a  fiwt  lon^,  which  an 
tobulai,  or  aT•r^>piItg ;  estanuUlj  oovored  with  a  cutkila, 
lAich  euily  peali  ttt,  »a  that  tha  libo  v  bark  ia  often  ex- 
powd,  in  whiid)  oaaa  it  &eU  loft  and  oork-Uka.  Tbe 
folouT  externally  is  yellowiib,  aah-gny,  or  varying  to  red- 
didh-browB ;  Uua  iaat  oolour  ia  moatly  owing  to  tbo  pra- 
tenae  of  liisheoa.  The  aurfiice  it  alao  narked  by  irregiiW, 
iWp,  longitudinal  fiinawa.  Tbe  inner  aur^e  i«  a  dirty  w 
ninty  brown  «etom.  Odour  faintly  araoiaiic ;  tokte  bitter, 
aut  uftnlflaaanl,  and  atinwilating.  No  alkaloid  has  been 
driectad  in  it.  but  it  poataiiw  much  volatile  c^ ;  oao  pound 
of  bark  yielda  oue  drschm  and  a  balT  of  volatile  oil. .  This 
^ik  w  sometinHa  mixed  with  tbe  cinchona  barka, 
\Ku\g  called  gray-fever  bark ;  a  aubstitutian  in  no  roapeet 
bunful 

The  aolion  oTeaaoarilla  on  tbe  human  ayaittni  depeudi 
psTily  on  ita  biltar  principle  and  perdy  on  ita  v^atile  oil ; 
by  ihe  former  it  approacbaa  tbe  pure  bittara,  by  the  latter 
Ibc  aromatic  stjmutanta.  It  poaaeanea  thia  ^at  advanlajge 
ov«r  almost  all  other  tonic  iDedicinea,  that  it  ia  more  easily 
digeiled  bylhe  atomach,  when  no  other  affection  of  that 
oigan  pxiata  tlian  debility  and  jnactivi^.  Thia  proper^ 
on  only  be  impartad  to  oUier  tonics  by  the  addition  of  aro- 
■uticB,  while  tt  ia  poxseased  naturally  by  thi»  sponlaneoua 
(ombiDation.  In  tne  treatment  of  pure  indigeation  frum 
'cakneM  of  the  itomacb  and  alimentary  canal,  caacariUa 
nerit<  the  proferonoe.  It  ia  likewiie  W  much  utility  in  the 
^|BatmeDt  of  intermittent  and  nervaus  fbvera,  and  chroaic 
diarrbfBa  dependent  upon  debility;  prorided  no  inflam- 
taatory  oondition  of  the  mucona  mmnbranBa  of  the  atomach 
or  ttiteatinea  lio-exiata. 

Powder  or  infuuon  ia  fbe  beat  mode  of  adminiatratiiHl ; 
decoction  b  oUeotionable  ftum  dianpatiac  tbe  volatile  oiL 

CROIDN  raU    The  iMdf  of  tfarOohM  TigUl  wore 


tbe  oil  only  is  employed.  The  seeds  ore  roasted  utid  then 
subjected  to  corapreaaiMi;  the  oil  is  tfaeref'^ru  icnned  an 
expreaaed  oil.  It  is  of  a  honey-yellow  or  brnunisli  notour, 
[>f  moderate  eonaistenee,  banng  an  odour  resembling  Ihe 
racin  of  jalap;  the  taste  is  at  first  slightly  rajinid,  at'ier- 
warda  aerid,  causing  a  feeling  of  burning  in  the  throat, 
which  laata  for  aeveial  houre. 

A  portion  of  the  oil  is  taken  up  by  alcohol,  and  more  by 
tether;  it  is  however  soluble  in  ereryproporliou  in  flxeil 
and  x-olatile  oils.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple termed  Tiglin,  in  the  pro|iortion,  when  the  oil  is  pu- 
nuine,  of  4S  per  cent  It  is  often  adulterated  with  olive 
or  castor  oO,  which  admixtures  may  bo  delected  by  the 
process  suggested  by  Dr.  Nimmo.  An  artillcially  prepared 
substitute,  sometimes  met  with,  is  a  mixture  of  the  resin  of 
jalap,  Canada  balsam,  fixed  oil,  eupborbium,  &c.  (Uoral.) 
The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Jatropha  Curcas  (linn.)  is  alGi> 
somatiDMa  mixed  with  the  eanuine  oil.  In  the  dose  of  one 
drop  (when  the  pure  oil  is  used)  it  produces  considerable 
purgative  effect,  and  may  be  very  advantageously  employed 
when  diffioulty  of  swallowing  exists,  since  its  application  to 
tbe  tongue  is  often  sufficient  to  ensure  the  purgative  action. 
Henoe  m  easae  of  apoplexy,  or  paralysis  of  the  throal,  the 
desired  effect  may  be  obtained  even  when  tbe  patient  is 
insenaible.  In  the  treatment  of  that  form  of  inllommation 
of  the  brain  termed  hvdrocephalus,  even  when  effusion 
appeals  to  have  taken  place,  and  torpor  or  paralysis  exists, 
croton  oil  will  oRen  brin^  about  the  recovery  of  tbe  sufferer. 
(See  Abercrombie  on  Diseaiet  (if  the  Brain,  Isl  edit 
p.  157.)  In  cases  of  impendmg  apoplexy  croton  oil  is  of 
mcalculabte  value.  It  is  like\ciso  used,  but  sometimes  very 
unproperly,  in  eases  of  obstruction  of  the  intestinal  caiul. 


It 

wonu,  when  proper  anthelmintic  medicines  have  been 
praseribed.  The  powerful  impression  which  it  makes  on  the 
Uiteslinat  canal  renders  it  useful  in  some  cases  uf  dropsy. 
It  is  in  moat  instances  proner  to  combine  it  with  castor  od, 
almond  emulaiun,  or-an  alkali,  to  lessen  its  acrimony. 
CROTO'PUAGA,  Linn.;  CrotopAaifui.  Bruwn^  Bris- 
n ;  a  ^nus  of  birds  placed  by  Lesson  under  the  third 
family  AEe/JraranipAM,  of  the  order  Grimpeura  (sransores*), 
Zj^odacijfli,   Temm. ;     Sylvairu    Zygodaetyt^M, 


chAnt   crest;    nostrils   baailary,     ,  .. ._    _._ 

quilU  longest ;  tail  feather)  long,  rounded. 

Th^e  birds  are  called  Ant  and  /Inno  in  Guiana  and  Bra- 
zO,  and  Anno  in  Paraguay.  In  Mexico  they  are  named, 
according  to  Hemondur,  Cuoihtnlotl,  and  in  ibe  Antilles 
BottU  dt  pelun,  Arnangima,  Diabtei  de  Savunnet,  and  Per- 
Toquett  tuiirt.  In  Cayenne  their  common  name  is  BowUeur 
da  Canari.  Their  ^neral  colour  is  blacti,  with  mure  or 
'"w  of  metallic  reflections. 

Geographtcai  IHftribution. — A  considerable  portion  of 
America;  principally  the  hot  and  humid  parts,  but  the 
south  more  es|iecieUy;  and  the  Antilles. 

HabiU,  Food,  f  c— Tbe  ania  live  in  docks  and  are  so  fiir 
fh)m  timid,  that  when  they  aee  their  companions  full  before 
the  gun,  tlM  aurnvors  fly  but  a  short,  way,  and  then  ai^iiin 
pitcb.  Bushes,  the  skirts  of  wouda,  and  the  borders  uf 
flooded  savannahs  are  their  favoucile  liaunta.  Their  lu^il 
consists  of  small  lizards,  insects,  and  seeds,-  Mani  |  ui  > 
aid  to  use  the  siime  nest,  built  on  ihu  brancbcaof  ircu  . 
and  of  large  dimensions,  when  considered  in  rchition  to  ilk' 
number  oieouple!*  occupying  it,  where  they  lay  end  hatch 
their  young  in  concert. 

Example,  CrolojAaffa  Ant.  Black,  with  bronzed  tinlH 
in  some  lighla.  Bize  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  cummo . 
blackbird:  less  than  that  of  a  jarkdaw.  Loi'alily,  moist 
.avannahs  and  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  in  the  Vivrt 
India  Islanils.  Carolina,  Brazil,  Paraguay.  &c.  It  is  tbe 
Bator-bitUd  Uaekbird  q/'Jnmaieaof  (jatesby,  the  Savannah 
blackbird  of  tbe  English  colonists,  and  the  great  blackbird 
of  Sloane. 

Browne  (HiX.  qf  Jamaica)  thus  describes  it.  "  This  liird 
is  about  the  siie  of  a  Bartwry  dove,  or  somcIhinE  larger, 
black  all  over,  and  splay-fooied.  like  a  poriDi.  It  has  a 
long  aqiure  tail,  a  broad  compressed  bill,  and  a  short  tbin 
tonguej  hut  the  beak,  or  upper  part  of  the  bill,  is  flatted 
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ftam  gimtg  them  unf  nLe(  or  taking  tham  Mnv  « 
alive,  or^moving  their  bodie*  aftw  they  vera  dMd. 


The  repmeatatknu  of  crucifixuiu  by  punlen  mit,  in 
our  opinuio,  caloulaied  to  give  veij  cnonaom  notiooa  both 
of  the  croM  itaelf  and  the  mode  ofpunishment  It  ia  not 
probable  that  the  eroa>e»  actually  luad  were  m>  kfU  or  w 
targe  and  maauve  aa  tboM  which  we  aee  in  picture*.  Inslni- 
ments  of  lucb  dimenaioni  would  be  perfectly  unnecetaary 
for  the  purpose.  When  we  read  in  JsaeDhus  of  hundreda 
of  Jewi  being  cruoiOed  by  Veapaaian  and  Titua  in  a  daT, 
we  cannot  luppoae  that  eo  great  a  ijuantity  of  timber  wouU 
be  used  ou  those  oocadiona.  The  cucunutance  of  the  auf- 
Ibier  carrying  hia  own  crew  weighs  against  the  probability 
of  its  being  of  the  aiie  which  these  refoesentations  give  it. 
It  ia  not  untisual  in  painlitigs  to  represent  crucifixion  ai 
taking  place  after  the  cro«i  is  elevated,  and  the  executioner 
is  represented  standing  aa  a  high  ladder,  and  dii< 
into  the  hand  of  ihe  crucified  porson.  It  seems  n 
likely  that  the  BuBerer  wai  nailed  to  the  croM  before  it 
was  raited  and  fixed  in  the  ground.  '  Pone  crucem,  aervo,' 
'  Put  the  cruss  to  the  &lave,'  is  the  cxpreskion  used  by  Ju- 
venal. Crucifixion  sometimee  look  place  with  the  head 
duwuwards,  and  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  death 
■his  way.  Death  by  the  cross,  in  a  strong  and  healthy  per- 
son, mutt  necessarily  hare  been  tedious  and  lingering,  and 
iiistanees  have  occurred  of  panuiia  who,  after  rewaininE 
some  time  on  the  croea,  were  taken  down,  and  survived. 
When  the  rrucified  person  was  only  attached  lo  the  crosi 
by  ropes,  this  seema  by  no  means  extraordinaiy ;  and  even 
when  it  took  place  by  nailing,  neithur  the  wounds  them- 
selves nor  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  would  be  sufficivilt  in 
all  casps  to  brini;  on  speedy  death.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  several  women  (religious  enthusiasts,  called 
Convulsion  aires)  voluntarily  underwent  cruciflxioiL 
Hcronil,  an  eye-witness  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  these 
persona  relates  that  he  was  present  at  the  crucifixion  of 
two  females,  named  Sister  Rachel  and  Sister  Felicit^. 
They  were  laid  down,  fixed  by  naits  five  inches  long  driven 
flnnly  through  both  hands  and  feat  into  the  wood  of  nhich 
the  croeses  weie  made.  The  cnnaee  were  then  raised  to 
verlicial  poailton.  In  Ibis  manner  they  remained  nailed, 
while  other  ceremonies  of  these  fanatics  proceeded.  Sister 
Rachel,  who  had  been  first  crucified,  was  then  taken  down: 
she  lost  very  little  blood.  Sister  Kelicil^  was  afterwards 
taken  from  ner  cross.  Three  small  basins,  called  palettes, 
full  of  blood,  flowed  from  her  hands  and  feci.  Their 
wounds  were  then  dressed,  and  the  meeting  was  terminated. 
Sister  Feliciti  declared  that  it  was  the  twenty-first  time 
she  bad  undergone  eruoifixion.  (Justus  Lipaius,  Sopta 
lUtutrata.'i 
CROSS-BOW.  [Arcriry.] 
CROSSARCHUS.  [Viy«rkid«.] 
CROSiiBILL.  [KaiNuiLLiDX.] 
CROTALO'PHORUS.  [RaTTLxstfAKB.j 
CROTALUM  (rpiraXov).  an  aniient  muaica!  instru- 
ment, wliici),  i(  appoara  fro 
haales,  or  priests  of  Cybeli 
the  siitrum,  thoiiehthe  names  mat  oflon  confounded,  and  is 
by  some  siipjKxiid  lu  have  been  of  the  caslanet  kind  {Diet. 
4ti  '/Vn-ou.rl.  Some  considur  it  as  a  cymbul  of  small  dimen- 
w;andl^ni  the  allusions  to  it  by  Virgil,  Lucretius,  and 
era,  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  the  laller  opinion. 


CttOTALUS.    [R 

URU'nJIUT,  in  musi<-,  a  character  or  note  farmed  of 
niuiiil  liiiiid,  and  a  stem  descending  from  the  left  side  of  the 


m 


a  slow  time 


It  !■  Iha  r.iurth  pari  of  a   semlbreve,  an4 
iliirif.  t-r  iti*<«i>'w.)  Its  duration  is  about  one  seooniL 

I.U'fK'S  fKr«''r»v),  now  (;<Hrun«,  a  town  on  llie  east  coast 
of  I  Mul.f.u,  Willi  a 'Wild  and  a  ■mall  perl.  [Calabbia.]  Tba 
ili.iM'i  '•rO'tr'riin.  iriieof  tlie  four  into  which  iba  province 
,4  (.■l.t.rw  llJiia  V  II  diiiilRd.  nuntuined,  at  the  censutof 
Ik'i't,  'I/.I7''  I II  >>s  111  Ml  I  Is,  <  bully  employod  in  agriculiure. 
i  fiu/ti  wan  'iiin  of  ilw  oldual  and  muni  flourishing  Oredi 
«j.l.,i(i><  i«  Ua'^fia  {!»''•■:  tIB  eircuit  wss  twelve  Roman 
fu.k>  |l  »^>  Liiii'il  t:r  iha  wlubrily  of  iU  clunate.  the 
ff  iili'r  ■•'  >■■  *"riii"''>.  and  llie  buaiitv  of  tta  women.  It 
WH  vii|f*K'-'l  •><  *■>■  <"ih  ■'■  n«|(hbuuiB  of  Srbaria  and 
IIm  f^MM,ii'UI<'al«i|  th«(unner<lI«rod.v.44),aDdvMd»- 


flMtedhydwUttarinftgiMt  btttla  tm  Iba  Iwtks  of  tba 
river  Sagn.  It  wa*  aAwsraida  taken  bjr  mptis*  by  Dio- 
nvsiua  of  Bytacuae,  and  subse^oantly  devaatated  bt  P}r- 
rhus.  Daring  the  seooad  Punic  war  it  was  beaiegal  by  a 
combined  fmA-of  Ciulhiwi»iB>u  ■''^  Bratlians,  and  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  radueed  to  20,000,  were  imable  to 
defend  the  large  extent  of  ibelr  walla.  They  aurrendered. 
and  afterwards  sought  a  refiige  among  their  antienl  enemies 
Ihe  Locri  (Livy,  xxiil  30).  The  Romans  afterward'  u-ni 
a  colony  to  Croton.  This  town  wa*  the  birthplace  of  MiIj 
the  alhleta,  of  whose  strength  wonderful  atoria  are  lold.  u( 
several  eelebratedpbyBician*andphilo»opher*,and  aa.  alw 
"--  -  ■"  -     of  Pylhagoraa. 


CROTON,  an  euphorbiaceona  genus  conprehviiilia; 
I  large  number  of  species,  maay  of  which  bava  impon.ni 
nedical  oroperties.  It  is  distinguished  from  othi:i'  eeotrs 
if  itn  oraer  by  monmciou*  flowen ;  the  males  with  ■  i- 


lemalus  with  a  fr-parted  calyx ;  no  petal*  ;  throe  I 
muUifid  styles;  S  ghnds  aurrounding  the  orary,  and  a  tn- 
coccuus  firuil.  The  species  are  extremely  diveraiflad  m  ap- 
pearance, some  being  treea,  others  hiishea,  others  horbsTPOus 
plants ;  many  with  settBted  or  lohed  leaves,  many  with  l'd- 
tini  ones ;  somotimes  ooverad  with  hair,  somotimea  naked 
and  now  with  a  imaU  oompaot,  now  with  k»g  lax  mlW 
reiceuoe.    The  fiillowing  are  a  fbw  of  the  more  remarkable 

1.  Crolon  Catearitla.  Learaa  lancoolale,  acute,  qtiita 
entire,  stalked,  downy  on  the  undor  luiftoe.  Stem  arbo' 
rescent.  A  native  of  the  Bahamas,  8L  Domingo,  and 
Florida.  F£e  consider*  it  quite  certain  that  thb  spacie*  ■ 
what  furnishes  the  caacarilla  bark  of  corameme ;  but  others 
ascribe  it  to  Croton  BleuUteria ;  and  Schiedc  tuapeota  that 
it  mav  be  rather  the  produoe  of  C.  AewiiMAtaa,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  real  Quina  blanea  of  the  apothocanet  oi 

2.  Crottm  Tigiium.  Laava*  ontt,  smooth,  aeummatc, 
serrated.  Stem  arberescent.  Flowers  in  lecminal  spikes. 
Fruit  smooth,  the  aiie  of  a  hazel  nnL  An  ^"'>l^^*Tm  of 
the  Uoluoras,  Ceylon,  and  other  part*  of  the  East  Indtsa 
This  plant  ia  at  once  the  meat  active  aaddaagcrous  of  dras- 
tic puigatives;  every  par^  wood,  leaver  and  ftuil,  reemi  lo 
participate  equally  in  the  energy.  The  leaves  are  so  aend 
as  to  mtlame  the  mouth,  lips,  and  buce*  of  ihoae  «bo 
merely  chew  them,  bringing  on  swelliiv  and  produrin^  a 
sensation  of  burning  as  nr  as  tbe  anua.  The  seedk  Ihn.>*D 
iuto  water  intoxicate  flak  Tea  or  twenty  fhiiis  bruTud 
with  honey  have  been  known  to  kill  a  horse  by  the  \iolnt 
diarrlxBa  they  have  produced.  Henoe  Ibe  oil  obaiivd 
from  the  seeu,  when  VNed  medicioallj.  has  to  ha  adnictt- 
tared  wilh  extiem*  car& 

3.  Croton  lacMnan.  Leaves  evat^  downr,  aerralatad. 
stslked;  calyxea  downy ;  flower*  ~m  terminal  spikea ;  btma 
amall  and  velvety.  A  native  of  the  Eaai  lodiea,  Ttm  tfK<ia 
ia  said  to  hirnish  the  finest  of  all  the  sorts  of  lac  bnt  scarcwly 
ever  to  Dad  it*  way  to  England.  It  is  vcrv  pure,  of  a  bright 
red,  and  furnishes  a  brilliant  ^-amish  in  deylon. 

Croton  Draco,  a  Mexican  plant,  wilh  long,  beart-sh»T«<L 
woolly  leaves;  with  C.  tp/^n'^carpum  and  tanguifiu^m 
yields,  when  wounded,  a  rcMnous  substance  of  a  dvrp  red 
oobur,  resembling  dragon's  blood.  Others  are  merely  aro- 
matic; from  C.  baUamf/ertnH,  Ihe  li^cur  called  £tiu  4« 
MamiM  i*  distilled ;  C.  anmaltctan,  niveum,  fivgrant  and 
coriaeeum,  have  similar  qualities;  and  C.  tturt/m.iB 
eiudai  a  fragrant  resin  analogous  to  iticensa. 


Uadieimai  iV«p«rJw«.~-G>MuiUa  tark  h  jrisldad  bj  the 
Qotoa  C—orilto  (Dm),  a  tiM  or  ihrnb,  ^rawins  in  tbe  vi- 
dai^vf  J>lm,airf  in  Um  dutrirt  of  PUn  dsTlUo.  in  Um 
fntviBoeofVon  Cnui,UiSMO,  vbera  it  i«  known  by  the 
nuoe  of  Co|»lGha.  w  Quiu  BUnix.  It  moat  likdj'  omnes  to 
Bnime  throuyzh  the  Bahama  ialandaifram  one  of  which  the 
•pprilation  Bimitbefia  »  dariTad ;  but  it  ia  not  Tiridad  bj 
VBj  plant  iadiggtMu  to  tbaa*  idanda.  (D.  Don,  in  Jamie- 
wb'*  JpHrmat,  wL  xti.  p.  3G7.) 

The  baik  OMun  in  |iie«ea  abont  a  foot  kHi^i  which  are 
Uibulai,  or  ovariapping ;  exlamaUj  oorered  with  a  cuticle, 
vfaich  easily  poali  ott,  to  that  tha  libct  cr  bark  ia  oden  ex- 
piMML  in  wbioh  eaie  it  beU  aoQ  aad  corkr-Uke.  The 
(dour  ezternaUf  a  yellowiih,  aah-gref,  or  vtrfioB  to  led- 
dtah-brown ;  thii  laat  colour  is  UMtly  owing  to  the  pra- 
icuoe  of  lioheni.  The  turflu;*  it  abo  marked  tnr  irreKuUr, 
d^p.  kngitudinal  fttmwa.  The  ianer  aurftce  u  a  dir^  or 
nuiy  brown  oolonr.  Odour  Ainily  aramaiic:  tatte  biti«r, 
oat  ""p'f»T''P'i  and  atimulatiiY.  No  alkaloid  haa  been 
Jet«cl«d  in  it,  iMit  it  poawniei  mueb  Tiilatile  oil ;  one  pound 
nt  Wk  yielda  one  draohin  and  a  balT  of  volatile  oil. .  Thia 
bark  ia  aometiinaa  mised  wUh  the  oincbona  barka, ' 
Ufing  called  grBf-fever  bark ;  a  Mibtlitution  in  no  reipeot 

The  lotion  of  easoarilla  on  the  human  ajratem  depends 
Mrllj  on  it«  bitter  piincipli^  and  portly  on  it*  volatile  oil; 
by  the  furmer  it  approachei  the  pure  bitter*,  bj  the  latter 
tba  aromatic  alimnlanta.  It  poayncs  thit  peat  tdrantafe 
ovn  Blmcnt  all  other  tonic  medicine*,  th&t  it  is  more  eosQy 
ligeBted  by  Um  atomach,  when  no  other  affection  of  that 
orgu  Pxiala  than  debility  and  inactivity.  Thii  property 
no  only  be  imparted  toodiar  tonioa  by  the  addition  of  aro- 
mitica,  while  it  it  pouesaed  naturally  by  this  sponlaDeoui 
Mmbination.  In  the  trealment  of  pure  indigesUon  from 
■MkniH  of  tba  atomach  and  ilimeulaiy  canal,  eascaiilla 
atiiu  the  pr«ferenoe.  It  a  likewise  ef  mnch  utility  in  the 
^[citment  of  intermittent  and  nervous  fevers,  and  chronic 
antrhcea  dependent  upon  debility;  provided  no  ioflam- 
luuary  condition  of  the  muooni  m«nbnnea  gf  the  itomacb 
w  iutei«ine*  co-exbt*. 
Puwdac  Of  infuaiaa  ia  (he  beat  mode  of  administration ; 
■       '  "  ■    oiL 


'•raelion  is  otgectionabla  ftom  da 


dii^Mtiw  the  voUtile 
.  tt  tba  OvtoD  Tigia 


,.  „  ,  present 

the  oil  only  is  employed.  The  Eeeds  ore  ruasled  uiid  iheu 
mbjeeted  to  tompreasion;  the  oil  is  tberefcire  Icmie'l  an 
exprewad  oil.  Il  is  of  a  honey-yellow  or  bron-nisli  (■jiIoiit, 
lit  moderale  eonoslenee,  having  an  odour  resembling  the 
resin  of  jalap;  the  taste  is  at  tirst  slightly  rariHd,  afHT- 
wards  acrid,  causing  a  feeling  of  burning  in  ihc  Ihtout, 
which  lasts  for  several  hours. 

A  portion  of  the  oil  is  taken  up  by  alcohol,  nnd  mure  by 
tether;  it  is  however  soluble  in  every  proporliuti  in  fixed 
and  volatile  oils.  It  is  supposed  to  conlatii  u  peculiar  prin- 
ciple termed  Tiglin,  in  the  pro|iortian.  when  the  oil  is  gv 
nuine,  of  44  per  cent.  It  is  often  adnllersted  with  otivu 
or  castor  oil,  which  admixtures  nay  be  delected  by  Ibe 
prooess  suggeined  by  Dr.  Nimmo.  An  artificially  prepared 
substitute,  sometime*  met  with,  is  a  mixture  of  the  resin  of 
jalap,  Canada  baJaam,  fixed  oil,  euphorbium,  &c.  (Horsl.) 
The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Jatropha  Curcas  (Linn.)  is  also 
sometime*  mixed  with  the  genuine  oil.  In  the  dose  uf  one 
drop  (when  the  pure  oil  is  used^  it  produces  considerablti 
puifative  affect,  and  may  be  very  sdvantageously  employL'd 
when  difficulty  of  swallowing  exists,  since  its  application  lo 
the  ttm^iue  is  often  sufficient  to  ensure  the  purgative  auiion. 
Hence  in  ensa*  of  apoplexy,  or  paialysis  of  the  thront,  the 
desired  effect  may  be  obtained  even  when  the  patient  is 
imensible.  In  the  treatment  of  that  form  of  inUammation 
of  the  brain  termed  hydrocephalus,  even. when  effusion 
appears  to  have  taken  place,  and  torpor  or  paralysis  exi:,[i, 
CTOton  oil  will  often  bring  about  the  recovert  of  the  sufferer. 
(Elee  Abeicrombie  on  Diuatet  (tf  the  Brain,  tst  edit 
p.  127.)  In  cases  of  impending  apoplexy  croton  oil  is  of 
mcalculable  value,  it  is  likewiso  used,  but  sometimes  veiy 
improperly,  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  inleslinal  cnnul. 
It  is  however  useful  in  aiding  in  the  expulsion  of  the  tape- 
worm, when  proper  anthelmintic  medicines  have  been 
prescribed.  The  powerful  impression  which  it  make*  on  the 
intestinal  canal  renders  it  useful  in  some  cases  of  drupey. 
It  is  in  moat  instances  proper  to  combine  it  with  castor  oil, 
almond  emulsiun,  or-an  aikuli.  to  lessen  its  acrimony. 

CROTO'PHAGA,  Lum.;  Crotop^igut,  Browne,  Bris- 
son;  a  genus  of  birds  placed  by  Lesson  under  the  third 
ftmily  Ae/JrorompAM,  of  the  order  Grtmpeur*  (•ransores't. 


BiUsi 
tilation*,  elevatet  . 
chant  crest ;    nostrils   ba^ilary,   open  ;     Sjurlh  and    fifth 
quilU  longest ;  tail  Uaihf.rn  long,  rounded. 

The^  birds  are  called  Ani  and  Anno  in  Guiana  and  Bra- 
:il,  and  ^nno  in  Paraguay.  In  Mexico  they  ore  named, 
according  to  Hernandez,  Cueat-ilnloU,  and  in  the  Antilles 
BouU  dt  psiun,  Amangima,  Diabki  de  Savannet,  and  Per- 
rdquftt  noiri.  In  Cayenne  their  common  name  is  Buwl/eur 
tie  Canari.  Their  general  colour  is  black,  with  mure  or 
less  of  metallic  rcHectionl. 

Geograpfaeal  Dittribution. — A  considerable  portion  of 
America;  principally  Uie  hot  and  humid  paria,  but  the 
south  more  especially.;  and  the  Anlilles. 

Habits.  Food.  <fc.— The  anis  li™  in  Hocks,  and  are  so  far 
IVom  timid,  that  when  ihey  see  their  companions  full  bcf.ire 
the  gun,  the  BUTvivors  fly  but  a  shurl. way,  anil  llieii  a'^iuii 
pitch.  Bushes,  the  skirts  of  woods,  and  ihe  boidt'jn  <if 
Hooded  savannahs  are  their  favouiiie  Iiatinia  Tbcir  rij.4 
consists  of  small  lisards,  insucta.  and  seed^.  Mum  |  :ii  - 
are  said  to  use  thesiime  nest,  built  on  the  branchuauf  ni'o  . 
and  of  laree  dimensions,  when  considered  in  rcUtioii  to  Aw 
number  of  couples  occupying  it,  where  they  lay  and  lialili 
their  young  in  concert. 

Example.  Crolophaffa  Ani.  Black,  wilb  bronzed  linl< 
in  some  lights.  Size  rather  larger  than  that  of  thecomiiio  i 
blackbird :  less  than  that  of  a  jackdaw.  Loralily,  moist 
■avonnahs  and  the  neighbourltood  of  water,  in  the  Wet^l 
India  Islands.  Carolina.  Braiil,  Paraguay,  &c.  It  is  the 
ifiuor-6i7M£/acA6ir(f  q/'/fimaicuof  (jatesby.  the  Sarantiah 
blackbird  of  the  Snglish  colonists,  and  the  great  blackbird 
of  Skianc. 

Browne  (Wt»(.  q^  Jamaiea')  thus  describes  it.  '  This  bird 
is  about  the  stxe  of  a  Barbery  dove,  or  something  lai^r, 
black  all  over,  and  splay-footed,  like  a  parioi.  It  has  a 
long  square  tail,  a  broad  compressed  bill,  and  a  short  thin 
tongue;  but  the  beak,  or  upper  part  of  the  bill,  i-  "— ~« 


s  flatted 
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oc  tl\«  tides,  aiehed  and  durp  kbove,  and  itraieht  tt  the  ' 
*'df;es  below.  'Hiey  live  chiefly  upon  tiolu  and  otoer  nnsll 
vormin,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  jumpini;  about  all  the 
Vt>W8  and  oxen  in  the  Seltu ;  nay,  they  are  often  observed 
to  Oy  on  their  bocks,  unless  they  lie  down  for  them,  which, 
if  much  troubled  with  ticks,  they  generally  do  when  ihey 
•eo  the  birds  about  them;  but  ifthc  beast  to  heedless,  they 
hup  once  or  twice  round  it.  looking  it  very  earnestly  in  the 
face  every  time  they  pass,  ax  if  they  seemed  to  know  that  it 
was  only  requisite  to  be  seen,  to  be  indulged.  They  are 
vety  noisy  oirds,  and  one  of  the  most  common  soiis  in 
all  the  pastures  of  Jamaica.  Their  flight  is  low  and 
short. 

Sloaue  thus  describes  his  specimen,  nnder  the  name  of' 
tht great  blackbird.  'This  was  thirteen  inches  long  fVom 
tho  end  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  about  fifteen 
inches  from  tho  end  of  one  wln^  to  the  end  of  the  other, 
both  being  extended;  the  bill  was  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  hlack,  the  under  mandible  buinz  straight, 
the  upper  of  a  singular  make,  distinguishing  it  &om  other 
birds ;  for  it  n-as  arched  or  round,  raised  hirti,  flat  and  thin 
on  the  upper  round  edge.  The  feet  have  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind  (though  Marcgrat'c  says  otherwise).    The 


sliarp  claw,  and  the  other  toes  proportionable.  The  colour 
of  the  feathers  all  O'.'er  is  black.  The  stomach  of  this  bird 
was  pretty  thick;  it  was  i-ery  full  of  grasshoppers,  beetles, 
&0.,  disjointed  and  partly  dissolved. 

'  It  haunts  the  woods  on  tlie  edges  of  the  savannahs,  and 
IS  very  common,  making  a  loud  noi«e  upon  the  sis^ht  of 
mankuid,  which  alarms  all  the  fowl  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, su  that  they  are  ver^'  prejudicial  to  fowlere;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  nemea  run  ftom  their  masten  and 
are  pursued  by  tbem  in  the  woods  to  be  brougbt  back  to 
their  sun-ice,  thttse  bird^  on  sight  of  them,  as  of  other  m«i, 
will  make  a  noise  and  dii««t  the  puniuers  which  wav  tbev 
:  I.-iks  to  follow  their  blacks,  who  otherwise  might  lii^ 
's  in  the  remoter  inland  wuods  in  plea.saje  and  idle- 


nen. 

'  PeiiiaiH  thia  biid  may  have  the  to«s  sometimes  twn  be- 
Ibie,  at  (riABT  times  two  beliind.* 

Sloame's  doubt  may  hat*  araen  froaa  a  casual  namina- 
tion  of  dead  spMiinnia.  The  bet  is,  thai  the  estciaal  toe 
in  wme  sraiaunal  bir^  can  be  diierted  badwards,  but  not 
GMwaTdi  to  any  extent. 

TImm  birds  ai«  Maty  taacd,  and  maybe  tant^lit  to  speck. 
ThttT  Oaab  ia  nid  to  Iwv*  a  bad  odoar. 


tMt(UI|\  a  ilvi'iA''  liitlaiuiualioH  nf  the  air  tube*.  ^living 
i|>«  hi  a  jwculiat  nH'tvluiii.  whu<h  riincntM  alrausi  mimc- 
iltnlaly  It  I*  Niii>>il.  iwinIiicIuu  a  HiIm  membrane,  which 
lliw  flw  nUk'twl  i<ari».  U  !»•  »»•*»  «lwwn  H'aiahiiii]  that 
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the  mucoua  membrane  which  linei  the  air  pasMgw  b  sab- 
juct  to  two  diifcrent  kinds  of  inflammation,  each  prcsentmg 
distinctive  cbaracten.  In  one  the  inHammation  pnduce*  a 
secretion  which  does  not  concrete,  eonalituling  all  (he  va- 
rieties of  bronchilia,  catarrh,  be.  In  the  othOT  the  iaftam- 
malion  produces  a  secretion  which  cooioUdatea  almost  the 
moment  it  is  Ibnned,  giving  rise  to  the  various  pheno- 
mena which  constitute  the  peculiar  diaaaaa   denominated 

That  the  inflammation  which  terminalea  in  tfae  ftMroaliun 
of  the  secretion  peculiar  to  croup  is  of  a  apecik  nature,  is 
argued,  flnt,  because  it  uniformly  terminatea  in  the  pr.>. 
ductioQ  of  tins  peculiar  HcrelJon ;  end,  aecondly,  beeau.-« 
this  secretion  is  obviously  not  dependent  on  the  intensit)  ut 
the  inflammatory  action,  since  the  phenomena  cfcHNCIansiir 
of  inflammation  are  often  leas  acute  in  croup  than  in  ca- 
tiurh.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  catarrh  oependa  upi-n 
iiiHammatioi)  of  the  secreting  follicles  of  the  mnooui  mem- 
brane, and  that  croup  depends  upon  inflammalion  of  the 
capillary  arteries  of  its  tissue,  a  conjecture  wbitih  is  pmbaMy 
correct,  thou);h  in  the  present  slate  of  onr  knowleibrf  it 
must  hie  regarded  merely  as  a  conjecture.  At  tbe  inHani- 
mation,  however,  preaents  in  tiie  essential  phenomena  rhn- 
racters  so  diflerent,  it  is  convenient  to  distingniah  the  one 
tmm  the  other  ^  distinct  names,  and  acoordinrty  tic 
farmer  is  termed  Catarrhal,  and  the  latter  Plastic  Intlatn- 
mation 

Tbe  false  membrane,  the  result  of  plaBtic  orCfoupsl  in- 
flammation, moulds  itself  to  tbe  part  inflamed ;  it  do«s  nut 
extend  beyond  the  inflamed  portion  of  tfae  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  it  varies  in  thickness  ttotn  half  a  line  to  a  hne ;  it 
isof  a  whileor  whitf-hrown  colour;  it  has  tbe  oonsistenrc 
irf' boded  white  of  egg,  and  its  flrmneaa  is  always  grealc;.! 
where  it  is  thickest.  When  it  is  raised  from  tbe  muccui 
membrane,  the  latter  is  always  fbund  to  be  reddened  and 
swollen,  but  rarriy  to  the  degree  common  in  calarrti. 

This  morbid  aeoetion  is  most  commonly  poured  out  uu 
that  portion  of  tbe  windpipe  which  constilutea  tfae  larynx; 
hence  in  general  the  larynx  fbrms  the  peculiar  and  proper 
seal  of  ctoirp;  but  the  site  of  this  adventitioiu  RwinbTaiM  ii 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  larynx ;  it  often  extends  nbo\e 
to  the  glotlis  and  epiglutlis,  and  below  to  the  branchial 
tubfi.  When,  ns  happens  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  adventitious  membrane  is  confined  (o  tbe  larynx  and 
epiglottis,  it  pre^enis  tbe  charaMers  just  deaaibed;  but 
when  it  ertends  into  the  branchial  tubes  it  becomes  modi- 
Aed  in  its  appearance.  It  is  then  generally  *  fomtrd  into 
a  sinele  ryliiider,  but  occasionally  into  a  series  at  tubes  in- 
cluded within  each  other  in  the  closest  contact,  and  forming 
altvi^iher  a  sohd  body,  of  a  thick  and  tolerably  finn  Btru<- 
ture,  and  in  the  exact  form  of  the  tube  from  whence  it  hu 
been  abstracted.  Upon  making  a  transverse  aeetioD  <tf  tint 
nolypjtbrm  substance,  concentric  lamiue  are  very  apparent. 
It  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  mneous  suT&oe^  and  nin> 
easily  after  death  be  drawn  out  entire,  presenttng  a  rt-iu- 
plele  mould  of  a  large  bronchial  tube,  with  aD  ita  sobdiu- 
sions,  down  to  its  minutest  lamiflcatiDns.' 

Tliough  in  the  croiqi  the  deposition  of  the  adrentitani* 
membrane  is  commonly  confined  to  tbe  lairnz,  y*t  other 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  larynx  are  sometime*  the  seat  of  jjaatic  inhm- 
malion,  terminating  in  the  formation  of  a  preeiwly  analii- 
gous  nothid  secretion.  Occasionally  '  small  jeBowUi-prCT 
spots  appear  upon  the  fauces  surrounded  by  t(te  mucou'i 
membrane,  highly  and  darkly  reddened.  Tliese  spots  en- 
large, coalesce,  and  fbrm  a  continuous  fUse  membrane.  <.l 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  buflV  coal  of  the  blw.l. 
lining  the  throat  more  or  less  completely.  Sometimes  ii  t» 
seen  to  cover  the  posterior  half  of  the  tongue,  so  that  iia 
anterior  part  might  be  elevated  by  a  probe  in  a  mentbranot:* 
fbrm :  occasionally;,  though  not  often,  it  passes  dawn  ilie 
(esophagus  even  into  the  stomach,  hut  much  more  IK- 
quently  it  extends  into  tfae  lung,  prodncins  all  (he  sym)<- 
toms  of  croup.  When  plastic  inflammation  is  oealed  in  the 
fhurcs,  it  gives  rise  to  a  disease  called  C^-uanche  Maligna. 
or  Gangrenous  Bore  Throat,  so  named  from  the  suppa^itK3 
that  tbe  spots  on  the  fkuces  consist  of  gangrenous  slough).  -. 
but  raore  earefbl  observation  fans  demonstrated  that  ibe^ 
consist  of  an  adventitious  membrane.    Nererthelets.  pin- 
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ionaUy,  though   nol  very  rarely,  co-eii~t 


I  fictitious 


with  ihedeposi .  ^ 

TbIm)  membrane  is  deposited  ov«r  a  nngierunu  cnrftce.* 
It  is  remattable  Uiat  in  geoena  tbe  tnH  of  plastic 
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ai  «)wi  in  onr  own  eoiatiy,  m 

Litf^  «v:>  m^Kfln  on  levenl  of  ib«  SaxoaScseAt- 

.Ktm  w^wa  itiken  a  r^iiated  diadam  ocean.  (Sea 

.^^.ii^ix  '  axmux  -a  3v  O-.tnae^  nf  Britain^  pL  €,  7.)  8imi- 

liiAa  aiinm  tue  heads  of  many  of  tba  Hep- 

fiii0L  mil  amnnoc  as  f  h£  m>G»t  commoii  crown  upon 

nznodi  nw  vib  le  of  the  Saxon  series.  Tha  rircke 

t¥^  TT  taraa  «Bail  vmi*^f  Kian  ftrst  occurs  upon  tha 

" man :  m  ^'ine  of  Edred'>»  coins  the  projections 

A  raa.a:e>i  i-ao  aiipcais  first  on  a  coin  of  Btbet- 

aetoii  omameni  npon  the  crown  vpon   a 

vms  -if  Canur^.     Several  ranetiea  of  arched 

^goa  the  cuins  of  Edward  Um  Con- 

ii.ai-iir  «  9iatc&.  i  S — :i3  >    The  closeor  arched 

MI  «im«  of  Edvaid  the  Confessor's 

•n  jaI  *2ie  T^xs  of  Harold,  and  was  adopted 

N  iT-Baa  ftuu3.    On  E'ivard  tbe  ConfeMmr's 

4  i*»msv  we  4re  ki.hels  appended  at  each 

-yr-m  in  wvcti^e  related  bj  WJIiarn 

n  wAT-n*;  ne  aro^  oown*  ware  lastened 

w  iiuuin  seneain  use  cfaia.     On  the  coins  of 

ici   3(*?ir^  X  lie  anm  «*Town  with  llears-de-U« 

Htdir^  IlL  ^''an  on    hja  leals  a  crown   flfeur>. 

w  :ar*«i.  -lie  -»nni:»  r2x>««U  but  nol  high,  beivcvn 

-n   i:«  -t^^init  W9i  tae  pncnts  are  wantinr.  a« 

115  lima  .  3ur  tl  >Cir.iew  Paris  we  nad  he  «i% 

:a  a  ".r^te  tfr '-i.     Edward  L  hs  a  siip  .Ur 

n*  «'ini»  ictt  «ai«»  sj  cnat  of  Henry  UL  as  veii  -»< 

rirt-i  iTy«n  if^  i-m**  :  *j  hsTe  his  Micceasofs  Bdw.  II K 

i.r-1.  _I-  ^'-in-  IV   luii  V.    l^^^yn  ( Sumism^  p.  S4>  sa>* 

ar  Iricunii  were  the  first  who  preCeodt^   to 

irrnr^  r*fwa     mat  bw  a»  it  appears  in  modem  tim«^. 

"  'fm   I/*  H  Mf'ur,  edit  I762«   b.  L  chap.  8i  €a%« 

H-"nry  V.  w»»  the  firsl  of  them  who  h^d 

I   *M^  1   T^  -tH»  tnuL     in  a  wiadow  of  Ockholt-bonse  rn 

3kr«&Qu«.  wiir  iw  J  »on  Ncrreys*  Esn^  m  1465,  there  n»- 

^*:jv     wimr  i"«xBmR^  dl  w^.^am  a  very  few  yearSt  tbe  arm^  ot 

Tl  ani  te>>  rwen  Mvrarec  of  Anjon,  in  separaie 

>iirfi    «imiLTi!i"tfd    by  x^ie  arched  barred  crown  : 

TL   ^wa^ieu,  thj«  arched  crown,  with  tne 

ji  f-aDr^s  Ljnm  'SlJ.  wnre  a«r«le  bar  arcJH*d  orer  h  * 

u'"ur  ^  >•(**  .  >t^*r«.  4c^y  e  cap,  rdl  he    narrifi 

It-tw*  VVI.  9-  «4isr   'See   a^  «t?.as.i     Till   Francis  1.  an 

^   -^   -vsiv   A     -.am    —I .  I  ■    ^  vwa  Itiiii^     "jm-aFT.  *  ni<"w^t  '  ce  ccTdoral  coronet,  m-« 

""  r-wr^*'  Ae«^    ii  S^a*n»  ^r^^Il.  aJ^cr  he  mamed  Qu*^n 

'^ia''«(.    ti^-t  I,   lar**^    •— •w^      ia   GrrmanT,   MAXimu:aii. 


1  ^ -    .^^ 

^^    »    ^    -— .  *-.-  .»   «<— «ca   ^  -^1— r*.  »r -r  -*nirv*T.  irst  wore  an  area  overadur-aJ 

^     ,^^     •«    ^«   r  I    II _      "-w  -^.w  '^r'ttivM.     ji  ^t-nmars.   Cit^h—uLS  111,  afrer  became  ir:to 

*"     ~  m-a  5.'^-M»u  r^t   :m  lu^"*!*  rr  -rx,     Jxr=f«s  IV^  on  his  mar- 


-..-^     ^^     .   .;.v  'v-^. *.-»».     i '111  >*te  -f  Braj*-iia  was  tbe   fir^t 


^^    . ,       i^   •t,^^  *   o»     -n^-  V  a  X  ^-cw*^    iiiOiTi-vr  :i  Hfary  VIL,  introdiK><d 


•i     •  .•>   •    *i-^  «••*».   *'    m     ^nw  »«^  «    n  ?''r^ur\».     -SiieG-iw-'s  S^fmic^,  Monti" 


w    i!«h    w-*-    f«:'«*-^Bi'  •'•n  »-•■  -x  Rv  ^  'nai'*-  -n?c»  »«re  Tar.-««  kinds  of  crowns 

^    •  '"^  ^  ^^^^'    ^*^^  ,«w^     .•-*r^'\.-*i  fc» '•-^.ifisii  p  ilL'it^  t-d.trwr  schiereroent*. 

^   ,  ,     ,     ■•    >K  ^^  wn-p*.  w»  tiv  C^TT.  uie  >l2n^  lae  Na%alor  R«*- 


.    «..    -^^    -•*--      ^  ^"L^".^  ^^         .'i*.^VA   V  «^r^I  >VV    £.•»   ^ '>  \su  S-ji^l,  was  a 
^**    •     •"  ^  *  •»    .    5^-m.-— ^  *w*      «S*n\-i  w>n.  tr*<  <m«-*   5«  Lin^>  3L1  cf  France,  ia  147i. 


'^    **"  -^  Rtam    r^f»   ^^'••r-cw' *F»  JfTaie-wrt  a^/rwwc^  4lo^ 


.,  ^      t^a^    iTM*,  T.  i»*.       rs?  -•-«ii-r  ^  »s  d-mbt,  awara,  that 
V    im'       r*««  wr  fmr!^  iv*^«t  '.w   "^x*  iLAZxe  ef  f  reuv  aooey,  of 


_  T»n»ni*    wwtnri*»>    wa*    au€    ^taf%  frk-pced    but    even    It*- 

*     —^     •-^-■v  -^   •  *  ,^J^    ,  7»   •---     ^M-K  r-.  •*■«   n  f.iicsu**.     ^  TT-or-aaia^'w.  ii  May,  14  HeniT 

^      .c^»-.~v        v^--^    ^'»'»  "■•   ^^^^      ^^  ^*  ,».   .'>«•<«        .nr  >a«.  nu-*-^  azid  rrown:»  of  gold  not 

^x      ^          1-     '*        %.-—                    ,.^^,^.  .,ii      V  .  *    fi»  "^iiti  ^"t^  jr«rr«-i   :u  m  nhce.^ed  m  currency,  the 

^    •    •     "    ^          ■•     ■*      '^    ^  jps.    ••"'-•'  --^•-^  ii  •♦#  ""wn  T^c   •\.m*e»i  V  r*  at  lirur  shillings  and 

*-     '          ■"    ^^*,.^.^^La^    V«^t-  x^'^^^-^v-.x      V -^tvc  5.1W  \U  mAurwrt,  1*49,  they 

•  -  "■"    *    \    \     ^.      *    "v^  «««   •.  .  ^t**-   T^-*^    »^   ■K^'^aia.ta  >#  paa«  f .v  seven  ifaillings: 
-  ^               ■    **                      ^^^    ^    ^     ^•»-  w-^  m:^'«  "^^.m-^rM  yf  "«»&»  ijc  «i  ««ii'.l.n£S  and  fimrpenre, 

^        »        -         ><      >^      "          ^*'          ^    'O*.  ^-v       <>«i  "*   »*.*.x»   *i*%-a'tRi-rfa»  xaas4  a  t^e  nmeyear  eo  Dec.  I. 

■    **      *     '*    ^    *        ...-^..     ^--K**-   •^  *^*  *«w  <rn  •    !!•  «m*f  "au*  ?f«:rTency,  six  abiUin|r» 

•  •- "^    *     ^^                  ^^             V  I-  w*^    xw^*»«H.^  j»  ^«**v-a»jmii^/i»  fri?«  Qneen  Maty  1.  in 

SV  •   V*X   t  t».-v*«-«uw^  s  the  hundred  of  Wal- 


i 


^    .    ,^  t.  ^,-  o^  <k.  ••«*    •<  v^r^v     aine  a2>i  a  b&lf  miles  south  of 

*\                       .         *      V    y    ^^.l"-""!!" -^-K  •  ^■'•^     K   .»►  xm  n    v<  .*  L44r.    The  parish  is  v«  «- 

'■'•*      v*^"^         -  t^^*^  v*iT<   rti*^  -^x.  a:  «»  la  circumforenoe^  and  cion- 

x-ui    -^jw  *»n»^    In  Ibe  survey  of  ie4C,  it  as 


w,  ,        '*     ■* »««i      ia»«.i 


UU  CR  U 

Iwt-  ml  I M  •Mbn«  «Wa  cnt  MZDM.  mod  C  1  will  ba  a  lien  ex- 
rnf  ibM.  M  I  iiwiiiiiL  (Iw  mMmbI  vwiioiia  of  the  radicla  koA  cotylcduna 
Mui  l^im  ft«  I  WarirrJc  aaJ  t>«  bm;  iLoe  are  Plouturhiicic.  TbcD 
>  lua  fanlii  te.  A 1  «-ll  b*  wa«  mbfyo  nth  the  ndi'  le  ap)ilied  tu  the 
waof>-weU.  :u)ck<i/ Ab  rr-nWdoM;  and  Bland  C  Swill  B>Te  the  U.-C' 
iiK  tf  <ib«awa.  tiMv  m4  •■«3  ^  *hal  an  called  NalorhueiD.  MThcn  llie 
r.wn  A  ^  Aoc  -rwTVTfime  ai"^**!  af  beiw  fial  nc  channelled  lo  ai  tu  rc- 
w«  ^.rr  ao'i  ■•^^•^  '..w  nA.rit  Jt  » kud a< zrooie,  uit  A3,  it  yives  ifai: 
OrT:u.pw>xs.     IT  lbe~m[)Lcduni  are  to  long  a^  To 

i«i 'SiCc.  A  4.  tber  oMi-Hiitute  Spiroloben;  and  X 

«  -Iw     It  ic  A  :l  :1u  n.itixAj^  aie  d>Miblcd  three  linioi,  thcj  in- 
.Moa  Dtplcmlofaea.     Upon  tbeu  diftlinn  inci 

. __iat>«Benu  afCnifi&TM  have  been  Drmed- 

.i^r^-^       CRTi-T-iiiiATBA.    C^u^ciLuoit.] 
aC  JEN     '0-.-.crjB.isci.> 

a :  ^  I  r»P.^  Cadv  Uu  nanM  ace  deaignaled  ilic 
bt  no  eenturic*  belweeu  t)ia 
a^  at  a  time  vben  diplotnsiic 
.  and  the  ivord  decided  all  mal- 

. , aatMia  and  another.     The  cause 

..    Umi  b«  Uu  CbrWiana,  who  sacriflced  in  iho 

•itt^44:d  -tM  „teiof  w>ml  mill  looa  of  their  breltirea,  Iboufjh 
-Erir  -Jim  n-t  ir^LBolH  a  rcauDahle  one.     In  Ihe  begin- 
in:^  -tir  C^irsnau  iaaaa^^  i«It  a  free  pilgrims^  to  tlu; 
J..-   «fDi<-acE.  'sut  aAervaxda  the  conteM  was  Tot  the  poit- 
,  •ti'r'ijn  ,1!  J^s-wJan.    TW  Craade  hoorever  were  by  no 
nous  W3B  if  i>iu\.i^M  <c  of  i«fi]  caprice ;  man  fuugbi 
---■  i}^  T"^  j;r  >-ime  h_^her  m  miitaken  prineiple.    Henru 
!  'Tie:-  j:-i ,■  *■■•   i£:n  fucuEhmg  more  honourable  than  iLc 
■"iiyi.  t^    II  -rm.   and  deKnes  particular   atlenliou   on 
.c.  iu;>:  J  xa  n-fTjivT  b{mii  the  cinliution  of  Europe. 
As   .1.1:1:   Ik  iiu  i..fh*  ot  Bagdad  and  after  them   the 
.  Fkik'm.itei   fE_7^puueued  Palestine  the  Cbristiant  wen- 
:.  I    -..H>:;^i  -1  ue   eierctie   of  the  reli^ni  practice  nt 
rt..:^  '-le  ti  '■    vniJirsre,  which  was  in  hamiony   niili 
ae    .11,311.118    !t   t^  :i^:     tbe   Caliph  Harun-al-Riuhui 
■■■■  ^-.ta  Lu:  k.'^i  ■:l':Jae  h^Ij  sepulchre  forwarded  to  Char- 
i^miMTte  w  a  yta^g::     But  when  the  Turks  had  effected 
■ziB   rCi-.it!St  d   PxAl^ne.  the  bospitolit*  of   the    kr^r 
rf-  W11    ai    1^  bru:aliiT   of  the   new   posAeuors  ;  iht 
J  ir-~^3iai  VKe   M;b;ected  lo  so  many  t'exations.  that  the 
■»:j:rt  it  E*r.c«    r«-<eU»ed  with  the  complainta   of  ihe 
-rCzr^a,  VM  ;=^ead  of  retorning  to  their  homea  loaded 
(  :::  ^  i~  :ieL<-<.  br:Migfat  back  onl;  wonderful  talea  of  their 

I      I^  -  c:^^  i<^--v  o(  thii.  Pope  SylTe«ler  II.  (who  died  ii. 

,  ~  t-  T    le^l3  Si;  prv'.fh  a  crusade  aeainst  the  Setjuk  Turk4 

M.C  ^e  <-;o:as(  oY  the  Wy  sepulchre.     Sixty  yean  aHi^r- 

I  vii-at.   "LL-a  ccIt   ;"i'0   pCgnm*   bad   retnracd   lo   Ger- 

,  m.:i    :c:  ct  Z>A<t — who   had  been  sent  to  Palestine  bj 

'.3<«.-  :j>^-M — a&d  tbcpofseisiion  of  Jerusalem  bad  falkn 

^^'  ^:i!  ^.^.jii  of  the  Turkish  chief  Ortok,  tfiis  untoward 

'  <~^Ti;  i.  «d  E;:n.'>pe  with  cuDstemation,  and  a  desire  to  re- 

.  inue  ilkf  wToo^  of  the  (Hlgrims.     A  smgle  ipark  only  W3i 

'       '  wi:;-.^  M  J  jiroe  the  whole  of  the  western  empire  lo 

'  a  r.-ci3(3  w-.:h  the  swonl  for  that  pririlege  whirh  Hnrun- 

il-Ra^&d  !ud  arkQowleJ::cd. 

!^  *'        Ti-^  Ti(a.*5  ^'wrtei  elapsed  before  Pope  Urban  IL  d^'- 

^  nvetiibe  Cm  Chi^ade.     Firel  at  Ihe   Counril  ofPiacenra 

j^  j^  ■    Man^  :«Si.  aftawards  at  thai  of  Clermont  in  Aurergm- 

^g.'^,.-    'Nv-'e&iwr.  \t^~}\  mpporled  by  the  ambassador  of  ibc  em- 

tfff'-j^  .  pw^  Jf  C>nsrajituioMe  and  numerous  powerfiil   lunU,  hv 

-.-■—f^    7r.«rLi_=i^i  the  acred  war,  and  appointed  the  ISlhofAugust 

.,  ^^      :.'^^Ib(l3h;  of  AsMimption,  for  tbe  departure  of  the 

.^_^  '  »f«y.    TV  minds  of  the  Chruflan  warriors  had  betn  jire- 

k.- ii^  ;  ri.'^a.^T  (\..-:ied  by  tbe  preaching  of  Peter  of  Amiens  (tli.' 

\  Il<T=:ik  acd  by  ihe  loud  complaints  of  the  Patnarch  of  Jf- 

"      rcjojfs :  wito,  fronded  with  letters  of  credit  fh>ra  the  pon-, 

'-  ,,.,^  '  ea>t:^>dtbr»u^h  EuruKand  filled  all  clossesof  society  wirli 

(s;h:sias^  (or  this  boly  warfare.    Those  who  dele rroineil  lo 

9rt  oat  lor  the  Boly  Luid  were  on  their  breast  the  (Igura  of 

a  ted  cTcts.  and  hmee  tbe  name  of  Crusaders. 

F\'~tt  Cnuitde.  Tbe  departure  of  the  army  bavin);  been 
Aiftiiid  for  a  year,  Peter  of  Amiens,  Wilier  Hobenicfati. 
ChwI  Emiko  of  Leiningen,  and  the  priest  Guttschalk.  im- 
fK^ot  of  ^lay,  and  prompted  by  religious  fanaticism,  wt 
<Mt  with  an  immense  multitude  which  is  slated  at  8V,(KK) 
iK  li>0,000  men,  be^des  women  and  children,  and  a  erowd 
»f  K'Uowen.  This  army,  after  having  ill-trealed  and 
lobbad  the  Jews  in  their  own  country,  was  reduced  to 
OMt-ibird  of  its  number  in  Hungary ;  the  remainder  «*■ 
cut  to  pieces  at  Nica*  in  Alia  Uinor. 

Tbe  Mst  was  now  threatened  with  a  natimial  tu„. 
h»  the  toL    The  bulk  of  tbe  inny  wm  Iwiee  m  q 
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ml    I  ■' 


■=*  .a*     zr      ^      ttf    •_  'll^M  .jtn 

•    -*^*--.    ^    .   r^  *."!ir^:jan«,  a--  i 

..  "«^  IT*:  Jther  miJitary 

.-    i -^  ■ -a   f'Jenmlem  sii.l 

s^-*"  _  >    '    2e  BiMwins.     At 

-  ^  -_-  A  >  »  ••  5.jppe,  and  the 

.    re   A'''*  y  MohftzxusitL 

—  -     -.-^s^  ▼s^IJtfC:  and  We  Dia^ 
-A    .     ■-.  T  :*^  !<ssccrfttioii. 

•"-*   S  T  "•- — We  have  alrea  '▼ 

CI  t^  tbe  priest  Gor*- 

*  ^^  r  ^9  Rbenish  provincet  :n 

r  ?  >^     I>>  wa*  called  a  mi- 

T*.    I.--  T  ,:  d*  cross  was  lik%.*- 

=rs  jg^uiat  ^e  Moors  In  Spaiin 


jm  csn 


<TnaiUtrng,  nspirmtory,  mod  loeo- 
cnJ>  [Ckab]  aad  oommoQ 


'0'* 


•  ••• 


«.       .t»  A  -aacT  of  :be  TiiilKiLinu,  nritBAit  the  slbdeUm  of 

•(      •     v'^^r      ^0'  "T^jej^wsk.  ^  •sliciuaL    It  is  made  up  of  the  to^umen- 

-    '    •*^.;-^  -n.      xrr  '^T'^t.  -ve.  viuth,  in  some  of  the  ciasK  alvajn  cooti&ur^ 

-r-  rt»     r    .^     ia«r.    a^  j^  :ke  gwtrr  portioa  is  vcrr  fni»  formiikfr  » 

^     -I     «.  - '    .       '   ^    ^t^.^      d*e±.«  -ai*  m  aBBur.  in  wbich  ail  the  Mft  farts  are  con* 

".      ^    ^sr  s--        —      1..TKS5.   Ix '2e  sve  pofBct  cmstaeeana  It  b  eotapfex.    The 

-  -*    -«~-.r  ' .«:  ««^.«f-      ^uiwr:^  jtmtt:^.'!!  of  its  eum|wment  port*  is  from    ilie 

^    ^.  ^.  .^  —-*,.-  .es.    c  .4-  ?i_3e  £tf«aRi&.  vbo  m  hi>  '  HistoiR:  NatiiieiUf 

•'-'-•'-        s.      **  ^-TMir-^    T.-HB  Anitipi^  Ytts^  1*34»  Stou),  aid  m  tlie 

-^  — -     -r     .i    *    .  »i^    'j=j.  c    n^sxr,:^  z.  'Zat  *  Cv-ijpmda.  of  Anotomjasd  Ph>  - 

^  -«.■:.    jr-rTL."    -«     jl..  r"         L  ^  L-c=^s.     •**  bas  given  the  latest  a:.d 

w&ich  would  fill  a  vohimc, 

-vil.  jBty  pamit  ns  to  ^y^  a  sketch. 

ir  izsATE-iailed  crustaceans^  as  h.% 

ieieWficd  twins  of  the  class  ui 

2»  exhibited,  he  Uios  proceeds 

xt  a  eon'iMi  and  an  e^kdnrmi  •. 

!r  if  a  peculiar  natnre,  dcatined  x^ 

the  varions  cotobrt 


spongy,  and  tot  i:n9raUr 

It  is  intimately  eonnrct«(i 

;  which  lines  the  ponrf^-« 

in  the  same  manner  a*  i:  <.* 

jnw  the  internal  cavities  amonc  the 

Bbranes,  divided  in  the  katier 

of  moaenlar  and  bony  feycfs» 

the  great  cavities*  become  ciosehr 

disappear  as  they  do  in  the  Cmr- 

«f  the  important  changes  that  akt 

of  the  apparatus  ^  loeomoti  a. 

the  CmstoeaOy  is  coinpleteK- 

by  a  membranoiu  onvelope 

iw  and  wbidi  must  be  held  in 

10  ^e  epidermis  of  the  lumber 

■d  in  the  ptoperly  membsmnoos 

he  OwiloeeB  eastilig  their  shell : 

the  oortHM  and  the 

n  be  cast  eC  and  baa  the  appi  lai  annr 

tbraiie,  in  spite  of  i*s 

lis  faigber  in  the  seek. 

to  the  suttee  of  the 

r2  :c  £«  an  ocndatioiL    After  the  lUl  •  t 

X  '>tt.jn»es  thkher  and  very  oonsidcraKIv 

iwniK^  i>  :ae  eepositjaQ  or  penetntion  of  calcanoodi 

3in  :t»  sobsfinKe;  as  well  as  by  theaddniaii 

31  Its  inmr  sarnce.    The  degree  of  hstdncM 

owwvn;  and  the  amount  of  cakniwoos 

wxthm  it  vary  considerably;  in  many 

%  ?f  die  ciaB^  it  remains  semioomeoQS^  in  a  eondi- 

rMi  -T9y  smilar  to  that  of  the  integuments  of  inccts,  w  iifa 

SK  -«c.:if«.x  *ae    voirii.  mureinrer,  it  corresponds  very  closely  in  point  (.>f 

^;  .,    ^        -^       ^     .-^•^Tj;,'3»..i:«.^.=  =»  «ss>i.      nsniir  ■!  cumposition ;  in  the  higher  cnistaceatis  again,  its 

1  .    ^.    •.     ^*  ..^  -        -  ^%.29K^  ar  "sa«t  ^«r?  *  '-i»    ^«Bip»it»B  »  vwy  different:  thus,  whilst  Ckkfimm  in  com- 

.  ^    **  ^    ^.  ^^  "  ""  ^inani'Q  with  albumeii  is  the  principal  element  in  the 

\-    v^     >.^  ^  •  >7«    >    -V'-WT.  X  •*•-:'. a%ir:j.ril    ifc^amentarr  skeleton   of   some    species,    this   substance 

..\  .,  /.       *  ^-^    V     r**8Sfe  V.  '^•^"r^'^tf.^  3  *a*    fcarreiv  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two-tenths  in 


^-.  •  t      •-*>.*-::-'.     Hv  *3*  xm   a:**:i«  the  caiapoce  of  the  Zlwapodf,  which,  on  the  contrary,  con - 

•|,      . ,   ^       -^     -••^   ^    ""^  ir<  -^  «wr  li  2i.i»  *iity  and  even  eighty  per  cent,  of  phosphate  and 

^      \  '    ""  4  ^"  <^-*s^-.  'tat  &  :r^--t?-  i-a-^n  Jt*  arbonaiB\>f  lime,  the  latter  substance  particQlarly  occur- 

'^    .  \"    '  ^      ,  .,^..v    i-^^x?.     ^'.^usioe^ns  tae  nn^r  m  coosiderabhr  larger  proportion  than  the  former. 

%     >  »      iv     *     -^    •'•f'^-    '^'^^     I  -tf..^-.-j.  3r  OTiie  W.rh  petard  to  the  p^gm«i/tim,  it  is  leai  a  membrane  or 

^.     . .  ^*^^  *.  ..L    %;a*-w     H*-  »-» suvr-vs^iui  in  retsculaboa  dian  an  amorphous  matter  diffused  through 

v,^*v  H,  >^.^*  ^     ,     .^*    ^V-^^5^^  «s«-:.»i>  A  ITS  jpou-  die  ootennost  layer  of  the  superficial  membrane,  being 

•^--v    .  -.  »    »  ..     '  4^    t*.*.»vA.'^    ru.*.u  aje  ^a'o-  secreted  like  this  by  the  connm.  Alcohol,  stber,  the  acids, 

'.—      -*    -i.'^..^^J'  .-•uv-tMrt.>.-r>    .^^wVln§^•ta  and  water  at  21^  Fahr.  change  it  to  a  rsd  in  the  greater 

►v*     ,    .  ,s .       .  ,   x***tr.   K  ^*  ir  »  -*<«m  tf^tm  aote  aumberof  species;  but  there  are  some  species  m  which  it 

-s—  V  •.       ..  r  "^     ^^  ^  X.  *^  ^  iitrtapOHi  x>  ^uot^Jrt. .  may  be  expoeed  to  the  action  of  these  different  agents  with- 

w:  V    wv     >.  ^'    o^^.   «  V  ^wii**  iw  wutaa/n  wiiica  out  undergoing  any  percMtoble  change.    The  epidermic 

,^    ^^   [[^     ^  ^'^  cv^*-«  ^  ^  ,  layer  baldened  in  difftrent  degrees  IS  the  part  which  tnainly 


^N    xT*    Xk       *       ^.*v     v,,,/!*^  :>f  !i»  French,    consritutes  the  fftrwweif/ory  sAe/e/on  of  the  cm  In 

v^.  .^-.^  ^  -  '^*^v  >►   -  ^  Maiao»r-««'    ±^  naruze  it  is  obviously  altogether  different  ftom  that  of 

.'  V  .Cr.:^  ^  -'**^'  ^"""r":.^T^  ]?  .^S^    the  mtem.1  skeleton  .^the  l^ebrata;  still  iU  ftinctioi^ 
.^lll-^^^    ^^--^V^y^i:r..^-^A.taf.  a«r  the  «me,  and  this  phj^logical  re««nblance  has  led 

^^  ^  jT  \J|^^  !m?ii^ia^  M^  ^****   '"*■•  *  ^^'""'^  ^  "^^^^  ai)i»tonijcnl  relationf,  under  the 


O  R  U 

HBiBon  name  of  thelelon.  The  tMimuentarf  akelaton  of 
Ihs  <kiittaoea  coniistg,  like  Uie  bony  afceletun  of  the 
VeHebtata,  oT  a.  great  numboi  of  diitinct  piocot  contiecteil 
together  by  meant)  of  portions  of  the  ejiidsrmic  envelope, 
whicli  have  not  become  hardeDed,  in  tlie  Bame  way  as, 
among  the  higher  animals,  certain  bones  are  connected  by 
cartilage*,  tbe  oaei&cation  of  which  ii  only  accomplished 
in  extreme  old  age.' 

TbU  ikaieton,  or  crustareoua  frame-nork,  coQsistt  of  a 
leriea  of  rings  varying  in  number,  the  normal  number  of 
the  body  segments  being  twenCy-onc.  Instances  of  a  larger 
number  are  rare,  and  a  less  number  seldom  occurs ;  one  or 
more  rings  may  he  apparently  absent,  but  in  such  cases 
they  1ril^  generally  be  found  consolidated  as  it  were.  In 
Ihe  embryo  the  sq^ents  are  developed  in  succession  (torn 
befbre  backwards ;  the  posterior  rings,  therefore,  are  gene- 
rally absent  irben  the  number  is  defective.  Each  ring  ii 
tliriaihle  into  two  arcs,  one  upper  or  dorsal,  the  other  lower 
or  Teolral.  Each  arc  may  present  as  many  as  four  elemen- 
tar}'  pieces.  Two  of  these  united  in  the  mesial  line  form 
the  tetgurn,  the  sides  of  this  upper  are  are  framed  of  two 
other  portions  denominatedyJinAi  or  vpinural  piece*.  The 
lower  are  is  a  couuterpaTt  of  the  upper.  Two  of  tlie  four 
pieces  into  which  it  is  divisible  constitute  the  ttermtro,' 
situated  in  the  mesial  line,  and  are  Ranked  by  two  epitter- 
tianis.  These  two  arcs  do  not  cohere  at  their  edge»,  bnl  a 
space  is  leit  for  the  insertiou  of  the  lateral  appendages  or 
e.elremities  which  corrtipoiid  with  them.    (Milne  Edwards. 

Tbe  one-and'twenly  rings  above  mentioned  are  gene- 
rally divisiblfl  into  three  sectionB  of  seven  each,  and  may  be 
considered  is  corresponding  with  the  three  regions  which 
xoologista  havB  generally  consented  to  recogniie  in  the 
bodies  of  the  crustaceans,  under  the  denominations  of  a 
head,  a  thorax,  and  an  abdomen,  but  tbe  student  should 
boon  his  guard  gainst  tbe  false  impressions  whicli,  as 
M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  are  likely  to  arise  from  these 
terms,  by  tbeir  leading  Ihe  mind  to  liken  them  to  the 
grand  divisions  in  the  vWlebrata,  which  are  defined  by  the 
same  expressions. 

Thu  cephalO'thorscic  portion  and  carapace  first  claim  our 
attention,  and  the  latter  acquires  its  greatest  development 
in  tiie  Decapods.  '  In  these  animslx,"  says  H.  Milne  Ed- 
wurda,  *  Ihe  frame-work  of  the  body  does  not  appear  at  first 
sie^ht  (0  consist  of  more  than  two  portions,  the  one  anterior, 
rornled  by  the  carapaoe,  and  representing  the  cephiUe  and 
thoracic  segmenb  conjoined ,'  the  other  poalerior.  formed  by 
the  abdomen.  In  reality,  the  first  fourteen  rings  of  the 
body  are  covered  by  this  enormous  buckler,  and  are  so  inti' 
malely  conjoined  as  to  have  lust  all  their  mobility;  Ihe 
whole  of  the  thoiacir.  segments  thus  hidden  below  the 
carapace  iie  connected  with  it  in  tbeir  superior  parts ;  tbiay 
are  only  Joined  with  one  another  underneath  and  laterally ; 
and  tbeir  teisal  parts,  having,  in  consequence  of  this,  be- 
come useless,  lie  no  longer  to  be  found,  besng  in  some  lorl 
replaoad  bf  tbe  great  cephalic  buckler ;  thus  tbe  whole  of 
these  lings,  in  conformity  with  this  arrangement,  ire 
imperfect  and  open  above.' 

'The  subjoined  cut  represents  the  carapace  of  a  Brachyn- 
rou*  or  short-tailed  crustacean,  and  the  regiona  of  which  it 
is  composed,  named  after  the  viscera  and  organs  protected 


t,  t>riu>cbtil  »f4on(  \  f.f.^i 


The  oMojntn  is  most  fully  devebped  in  the  Macroura,  ot 
long-tailedCrusticeins,  in  many  of  which  it  becomes  a  very 
important  organ  of  motion,  and  in  them  there  is  a  compa- 
ratively small  development  of  the  carapace,  while  in  Ihe 
Brachvura,  or  short-tailed  CruBtaceans,  this  rule  is  reversed, 
the  abdomen  being  comparatively  small,  and  the  gTe:it 
devebpment  taking  place  in  the  c&rapace,  illustratini;  the 
'  loi  de  balancement  oi^nique'  of  M.  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire. 
The  types  above  alluded  to,  the  common  crab  and  common 
loiiler.  afford  striking  examples  of  this  law  of  organio 
equivalents. 


[VlawoTlbsiiBdi^inaiaClhEr.inalii, 

knnl  iini  Dt  thv  felMle  oriam  of  g«n.i 
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\  tbe  w.Jf»i«  I*  aperiod  of 
Diurfes  are  tben  flaccid.  Uie 
inimalB  kre  miuidfred  un- 
An  e;iccption  lo  tLi^  re- 
no  -live  a;  ukcn  anrt  wnlltii 
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'' — r^'l  jf  ill  full  TDlunie,  nK.li- 
i-=i:.-:npve :  Sor  the  annual. 
z.!  -1,  ha>  the  power  of  tml- 
-i'  n  dues  not  appear  lu  li<- 
L  ->  ;requeDtl;  made  when  tliu 

i,  Aar^ci:*,  toI.  iU  p.  514.) 
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,:^v-s  The  pi'-'ibility  ot  genual  motions  being 
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A&d  destinad  to  adauft  of  the  oeeiimiuie  of  motioBB  of  flexion 
and  extension.  The  teguiaentary  membrane  'which  ILIIb  it 
never  beoomes  enomated  or  oakareous,  but  always  oon- 
tinues  soft  and  flexible. 

'  The  teffumentary  skfiLeton  supplies  the  apparatus  of  loco- 
motion wiu  fixed  points  of  action  as  well  as  with  the  leters 
necessary  to  motion.  The  immediate  or  aetive  organs  of 
this  afiparatus  are  the  muscles*  the  odlour  of  which  is  whiter 
and  the  structure  of  which  presents  no  peculiarity  worthy 
of  notine.  They  are  attached  to  the  pisoes  which  they  are 
required  to  move  either  immediately  or  by  the  intermedium 
of  horny  or  calcareous  tendons*  which  are  implanted  upon 
the  edge  of  the  segment  to  which  they  belong.  To  the 
fixed  point  they  are  most  commonly  attached  immediately. 
Their  structure  is  simpld  and  each  segment  in  fact,  as  ha^ 
ahready  been  saidi  being  oontriyed  to  move  in  one  fixed  and 
determinate  plane*  the  muscles  which  communicate  motion 
to  it  can  constitute  no  more  than  two  systems  antagonists 
to  each  other,  the  one  acting  in  the  sense  of  ^flexion,  by 
which  the  segment  moved  is  approximated  to  that  whicn 
precedes  it*  the  other  in  the  sense  of  extension^  by  which 
the  segment  is  brought  into  the  position  most  remote  from 
the  centre  of  motion.  The  muscles  that  uroduce  these 
opposite  effeeta,  as  might  have  been  concluded,  are  found 
implanted  into  the  opposite  arms  of  the  lever  upon  which 
their  energy  is  extended. 

'  The  motions  in  flexion  tend  universally  to  bring  the  ex- 
tremities and  the  different  rings  towards  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  body ;  it  im  consequently  upon  this  aspect  that  the 
ttexor  muscles  are  inserted*  and  these  are  in  general  the 
more  powerfUL  On  the  contrary,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  motion  produced,  it  is  upon  the  superior 
or  dorsal  aspeet  of  the  segments  that  the  exterior  rauitcles 
are  attacheo.  In  the  trench  the  two  orders  of  muscles  ge- 
nerally form  two  distinct  layers,  the  one  superficial,  the 
other  deep;  the  former  thin  and  sometimes  absent,  the 
second*  on  the  contrary,  very  powerful  wherever  powerful 
motions  are  required.  The  muscles  generally  extend  froth 
tlie  are  above  to  the  one  immediately  below,  passing 
for  the  most  part  firom  the  anterior  edge  of  the  upper 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lower  segment.  The  ex- 
tent and  the  direction  of  the  flexion  of  which  any  seg- 
ment is  susceptible  depend  on  the  size  of  the  interannular 
apaoes  above  or  below  the  ginglymoid  points,  and  as  these 
apaces  are  in  general  of  oonsiderable  magnitude  on  the 
ventral  asjiect*  whilst  the  superior  arcs  are  in  contact,  and 
can  only  ride  one  over  another  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
it  is  cmly  downwards  that  the  body  can  be  bent  upon  i»elf, 
while  upwards,  or  in  the  sense  of  extension,  it  can  hardly 
in  general  be  brought  into  the  horisontal  line.  ' 

*  Thus  hx  what  naa  been  said  applies  more  especially  to 
the  Hugs  of  the  body,  but  the  extremities  present  nothing 
that  is  eflsentially  different,  either  as  regaros  the  mode  in 
which  the  tubular  segments  are  articulated  to  one  another, 
or  as  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  muscles  are  inserted. 
£ach  of  these  indeed  having  but  one  kind  of  motion,  and 
even  that  very  limited  in  its  extent,  nature  has  aided  the 
deficiency,  as  has  been  stated,  by  increasing  the  mmiber  of 
articulations,  by  which  extent  of  motion  is  conferred*  and 
in  varying  the  direction  of  the  articular  axes^  an  arrange^ 
ment  by  which  the  anunal  obtains  the  ability  of  moving  in 
every  direction,  but  at  the  exnense  of  power,  rapidity,  and 
precision  in  its  motions.  Each  segment  of  a  Umb  incloses 
the  muscles  destined  to  move  that  segment  which  succeeds 
it,  unless  it  be  too  short  and  weak  for  this  fend,  in  which 
case  the  muscles  themselves  have  their  origin  at  some  noint 
nearer  to  the  medium  plane  of  the  body.  As  a  general  law 
the  muscles  are  observed  to  be  more  powerful  in  proportion 
as  they  are  nearer  to  the  centre,  which  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  ihct,  that  each  motion  they  then  communicate  is 
transmitted  to  a  larger  portion  of  a  limb,  to  a  lever  longer 
in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the  power. 
Occasionally  however  the  two  last  segments  of  a  member 
are  converted  into  a  sort  of  hand,  and  in  this  case  the  pe- 
nultimate segment  sometimes  includes  a  muscular  mass, 
which  may  surpass  in  power  the  same  system  ill  the  whole 
of  the  limb  besides.  Those  inusoles  that  put  an  extremity 
genemlly  into  motion  are  attached  to  the  sidei  of  the  tho- 
racic cavity,  and  the  apodemata  supply  them  with  sUrfkces 
of  insertion  of  great  extent*  and  very  favourably  situated  as 
legards  their  action.  They  oecupy  the  double  rank  of  ceUs 
Ibrmed  by  these  lamlnis^  but  they  vary  too  much  in  their 

«ed*  «f  aanngwatot  io  •dail  of  oof  iayiag  iiiytUn^ 


generally  upon  this  head.  The  motion  of  translation  or 
from  place  to  place,  the  only  kind  upon  which  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  iay  anyUiing  here,  are  effected  in  two  modes, 
either  by  the  alternate  flexion  and  extension  of  the  trunk, 
or  by  the  play  of  the  Umba. 

*  In  tiiose  Ckust^eeA  which  are  Ibrmed  essentially  for 
swimming,  the  posterior  ^art  of  the  body  is  the  principal 
agent  in  enabling  the  animal  to  change  its  place ;  but  here 
the  motions,  instead  of  being  lateral,  are  vertical ;  and  in- 
stead of  causing  the  creature  to  advance  they  cause  it  to  re- 
cede :  it  is  by  bending  the  abdomen  suddenly  downwards, 
and  bringing  it  immediately  under  the  sternum,  that  it 
strikes  the  water,  and  consequently  by  dartit)|^  backwards 
that  the  animal  makes  its  way  through  the  liquid.  (Asta- 
cus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5 1 S*)  From  what  has  now  been  said  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  Crustacea  whose  conformation  is  the 
best  adapted  for  swimming  have  the  abdomen  largely  deve- 
loped, and  this  is  in  fact  what  we  always  observe ;  the  Am- 
phipoda  and  Decapoda  Macroura  are  examples ;  whilst  in 
the  walking  Crustacea,  such  as  the  crabs,  the  Caprella*  the 
Oniscus,  &c.,  this  portion  of  the  body  attains  but  very  insig- 
nificant dimensions.  In  the  swimming  Crustacea,  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomeh  also 
become  important  organs  of  locomotion,  inasmuch  as  they 
for  the  most  part  terminate  In  two  broad  horizontal  plates, 
which,  with  the  last  segment,  also  become  lamelliform,  con- 
stitute an  extensive  caudal  fin  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a 
fan.  We  have  already  said  that  the  thoracic  extremities 
alone  constitute  true  ambulatory  limbs.  When  destined 
fi}r  swimming  only,  their  segments  are  lamelliform,  and 
the  palp,  as  well  as  the  stem,  contributes  to  fbrm  the  kind 
of  oar  which  each  of  them  then  constitutes. 

'  To  conclude,  the  stemmatous  portion  of  the  thoracic  oxtre- 
mities»  whilst  it  still  preserves  the  general  form  which  we 
have  assigned  it,  is  modified  in  some  cases  to  serve  fbr 
walking  as  well  as  swimming,  or  to  aid  the  animal  as  an 
instrument  for  burrowing  wittt  facility,  and  making  a  cavity 
for  shelter  among  the  sand.  Thus  in  the  Decapods  that 
burrow,  the  last  segment  of  the  tarsus  assumes  a  lanceolated 
fortn,  and  in  the  swimming  Braohvura,  the  same  segment, 
especially  of  the  last  pair  of  extremities  (Mafuta,  for  ex- 
ample), appears  entirely  lamellar.' 

We  have  only  farther  to  add,  that  in  a  great  number  of 
species  one  or  several  paire  pf  the  thoracie  extremities  are 
modified  so  as  to  become  instruments  of  prehension ;  som^ 
times  it  is  the  last  segment  of  the  limb  which,  acquiring 
more  ti^an  usual  mobiUty,  bends  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  hook  with  the  preceding  segment ;  sortietimes  it  is 
this  penultimate  segment  which  extends  below  or  by  the 
side  m  the  last,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  immoveable  finger 
with  which  it  is  placed  in  opposition.  In  the  first  Instance 
these  instruments  are  denominated  ^abchtlfjbmi  claws,  in 
the  second  ehekB  simply,  or  cheH/brm  9lau». 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  going  over  this  ex- 
cellent description  with  a  common  crab  and  lobster  before 
him,  will  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  locomotive  system  in  these 
animals. 
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^,.\         .*^     ^*    -«^-Tv»,n  '*^im«*t.»r7  Bwrnkwo*.      It  ^hamt  I  pii  ■  !■  iJi-  i  chMM  fcrmiog  aimgte  longUndual  lan—  fteai 

..•r     4.  t      .  ■    .  j«^^     ,  ^^  y  ,^^  ^f  3,  aarr.vw  arv>^  «r  ftumv,  j  ncW  tB  taO. 

•  ■•'        ■•    «    • -^v  r^  .  ^  .;^,,.r**  >wu 'vr  rh«  taorax,  heiov  ui»  t      laths  ^pH^  M  Bodtt  be  expect^  Ibecenlraliiiiig 


.1 .  i.*.   »    ..*»    s«&  -— .-  ^4   .„^A  4  'li«  etruiaee.    Tom  kmiKtfHiiuial  •  tcs  »  ywfcrtfii  fcf  the  actUBl  eonjunetkm  of  the  nuclei, 

%K,  '  .V  •-&«.«        .  «.Tvcr    ><  ^xoanHii^  aart  lornnwi  mniMii  tofii  •  «id  iMse  w  anil  lefer  the  ctadutt  to  the  works  i^ve 

••^   «•     »   '*-^.*  « ^     .»A?R  -V  tn  -ae  ikt^nui  irfc—  'sf  :i»  tank*    ■HoSMaed*  aefe  eepeeaQj  to  thoie  of  Rethke,  of  Audoutn« 

v^'-*     '     '     •         •*'    -MMac  jiiiio'wqTit  aferjortf.  iiini^niiMi  the    aad  MJae  Eiiwdi^  and  of  Mr.  Newport,  and  the  beautiful 

«•.  ,-'  •-«  .ft        .  t'    %  *:gs''X9,  the  'i^eaiae  ^  w:ueii,  iiruiiwd    fesyanaaoi  iUoalative  of  thia  pert  of  the  organiiatictn  of 

.^r^'.v-**       -m<-ft««.  <Baila  sf  -vm^  imMLanfuA*-  utjiMfL    Ike  aaaae  jaLoailott  iGaUerr.  Noa^  1301  to  1303  ^  both  inclu- 

*  «''»  '^      ■  ^-.  «    -Wkv  <nirsuaw7*iw&  jw*na—  'He  waBraua.  am  mv«».    We  woiud  pHticularlj  draw  hia  attention  to  No. 

*^'**^     .^ .  ^^^^  ^  'sded  Jm  aeapiBBvf  onxv  ni.  'Jtm  £ie-  .  >t*i  A.  pRMated  bf  Mr.  Newpori;  *  ahowing  the  antenor 

-^•'      '  'f^  .  •  a  -aa^w  tiM  sail  pnaiieru^f;  «e  anKor  and  leaMtite  tiaeta,  which  coii»ti- 

'      '  A      «    '  -^s    :xm  aei  Seal  aai,  is  anniii  laoear  -aas  uie  -uie  Lie  -nefaaai  w  ipuiai  eoioaui,'  &c ;  and  to  No.  1303  A, 

'*^'  "^  '      -     .  :£^  r«-xr=M  itfiattCi.tf  vsena  Vjfir  janr-.nat  ^Ksaoiie  <xmainii^  tise  acTTQaa  ifvlcai  of  Seyliarui  aniar^cut, 

^     *    '^*  ~~  »*^.  -9^  'n  \^  a«e  if  lae  aesi^irv  ino^acue:  aod  .W:  H  javokz   ^Kn  thai  of  Dagurut  peduffcuiatus, 

"^     "^    -^-      -a      .  mwaa  'ne  MnwaiJiiee  a    niB  icnarvujt.  aira  irnarwi  ay  Mr  Oven.     Mr.  Newport*a  exoellent  and 

—    '-*^     --     ■^-  r    -I.  a    Je   aniu-ai*  iia  ini  Uarui^-iiac^uiue  r.:sair^.r^  ■ja.-er  'On  'be  aoroua  syttem  of  the  Spfunr 

"*"  "^    '    -■*^        -  ^-^;  ^.ra  waeaciiPs  tx  uie  gxni*ni.i.>6fc,  ir  ji  i^aam  if  launaua'  i/a»i.  Troai^  pert  ii.,  1934>»  includbing 

^'      -      ^      ^    --:.»>tf«  if  -sur^   anw^tMT  a-  »u^iia&  ii-jtss^ek.  iraiujuL  ^iiiflTar.1  ca  4^  the  acrvous  STitea  of  the  lobaler, 

^  -    -     ~^ ■*=»-  b  nea  lEvaHBi  if  ifiia'  iisaca  aaer.x^T  aia  «a«i«v3Uf  .»  jftoir.^-  ^  pnadplewith  thatof  the  Sphinx, 

■*"  '  '  -  ~    -  ".I*  Tars?:  raai'xn  a  -luaa  -ficiz^nieir  mn jie  ui-        Fje  ^w  :ii!-iiia  i^rmsa  Uf  M.  Milne  Edwarda  in  hia  Hia- 

^-= — ■        r-'-     r^ir.*  fi  * -»Bi^  <rx.  ^-.—rf-nii*.  •Hii.re.v  u*-    ti;^  s  ua£  * 'aie  iters- ;Ga  frKemofthe  Crustacea  oon&i>ta 

-^^ '     -      ~":=^     --C  "^^rr'-^-'.-c^  *-:  -..^  -f--.n=-  tTiTtrmsu.    -*.  ai'i     inis.  ai.v    iif   aiiri*-.a--y   cuclei  ((rangliona),   the    norma] 

i-LTzz^  ^  JL  ^  .^   ^rz^  L,JM  mi^A    n  T  Ar^.s.  xiii    T.t.riner  if  til^j.  «  ^.le  rwar  aa  that  of  the  taeniberi  or 
--^ir^   r   &  -acr-T  -M>«T:i*-^  acs^Tifa  -.j-  iit-r  -a-    rnjs  .r  a*  v  »t.   xzd  -j-u  ail  the  modifications  encountered, 

:  •   —  TT^-T  ^.i:;  ^  ^ar": «r  ^TJiiauia  iK9«ni«si.    -aaeiuer  iL  Xiiittr-iiir  ^er^xkof  the  incubation,  or  indilTemit 

£  z^  -^u  -::r^.i..:iT^  ii  ssousfc-    -7n^.«»  if  ''Jiifr  a^rjOk  ^ifveBd  especially  on  the  approxima- 

ri-iu  at  r»  a  «£s«  ?  cir  -fe,  of  these  nuclei  (an  approxima> 
Iia   T  IK  ii-«rani»  if    ii-u  vi.ru  ai^d»  puuv  from  the  sides  towards  the  median 

jie.  ]&>  ▼^J.  a>  ji  '2i*  kcjntudinal  direction),  and  to  an 
tei  IT  ic-iifCBusai  •jcramng  m  a  variable  number  of  the 


.^  2  *  ^ 


_     .         .    .  -.r^  .A  .'    -ii   — :r.i   . — -^  ^  -aes*^^  a        ^    V*^T«  ri  iTisesn  le  have  been  the  first  who  poime<l 

...  -.     „    T  _-   r    -rt    -^ia*       ^  *-  n  ^ —  'iite  .or  -^t  n^'^:***  e-kz^^vjr  cham  in  the  Lobster^  as  betUj* 

.  ■-       \    '•;-     .  _--it-.  -TV.    n  i^  -w-  -nr^^r:  f-v-j  :c^iie?v  :.:  fb  res.  forming  distinct  and  super- 

r  J—  •.>».*   *   •  —    —t*.  ^    :;=  -fcmi-^irir  T««fti  ^aboa--^.*  ,f  ^:i*:sr-ai,  desigoated  by  him  column^  of 

--     -     -V"-      -  ^---  --.-  u.   -.i:    a  Till!!        Tm  2^ies5  i^sTw  :f  ncrrous  centralization  is  found  in 

-  *--    •^'  -    '    -  ^-  -  ^   —  -i.:.j-    f  \-siL.  arv-iTi.:!^  w  M.  Milne  Edaards,  who  lays  down  the 
—     a  ■    -  -    r     ::■•  i    r     •=•-  Jic  -%-.  5%:.'^  .-a^  -  r  :iie  :  u*  ^  isr  ^r--.  -  r-«s.  irie  result  of  the  experiments  made  by 

.     .    V  . -^-    -   .;.    _T   -r-.-^fc'  r  -^^ -»~  ii3i-«eir  rzn  M  A  ^-i.-^.m,  and  his  deep  and  elaborate  in  res'- 

..-:  -  ^    *  .    -    -'--■*■.     .=  ,r- -r-r  :.*^.«r  I  le  r«r^v<:^  $v$tem  is  the  system  which  entirely  pre> 

-         *      ^^j-u-. .*€:.=  S-— u-i  -r    -—-  -» :i?*  -^-r  *ze  ^e^siar^  os  and  motions. 

-  -  --  -     -      r  f'-   *  ^*'">=^        'i-  Tie  xerr>^  cvrnis  are  merely  the  organs  of  transm is- 

-  "^  '  "^    '     '-  -•  -■-"    -  j;?  tt  .r  Mtf  ?«L3a:j>:ss  and  of  Tolition,  and  it  is  in  the  gan- 
•-       -^^  '     "^  ■*        .«--..;:>  -.Akv  ::x^  -   •^^ 'ri* 'r«f  r-ver  of  perceiTin^  the  former  and  of  pro- 

— .  -.      •    •    -   ►    —    ^-.*    >  .-     .  -•    I  -i-s  ..^  L  :..-.-i  :*^  j.~<T  ies:deau    Every  organ  separated  from  its 

*-     *        '-       >  -  w.  ...-  .  •..:^  i*T*  !«.>  rtrc*T«f  y>:;^?d.lT  loses  all  motion  and  sensation. 
-^  .     '  *            -.     -  ^  a-  ».*-.:  r  -..:u.  — ..-:i-  t  r5««*^>«e  -^  tfie ean^iions  have  analogue  properties ; 

^— ■     -^       •"         '^•-*-    ^-.r;    %   r-s......  jv  j^  -i!.-.^-!   «  ifeaair^mg  motions  and  receiving  sensations 

T    .    «■•-     •     \-    -     ^      ;.\  •-«•--  ^  s  •.:  i.  r -11  -vi^s.  a  r*-a  ;c 'bese  oqrans :  and  the  action  cv  each  is  by 

^  ^"  ^  ■•■•i  *->?  '3'  re  iT'iepecdent  as  its  devMopment  is  mote 

^       -,    r*     ^      *.  -      •r     v*^   —'-••»••    -i  >.   iv-^     Wrfr-ir  ti*  gana^lionic  chain  is  nearly  uniform 

-  .      ^  -     :*•   i>fr    "        •.    :-a-  ^r  I  .  *.>j^~  *i-»*^i  r^  wi.  ie  ler^th,  it  may  be  divided  without  the 

-  -      -  *  ■        •        •*-•.»..•  .^  t^^•r4:  *r '  -   x  tS?  arr^sratus  bein?  destroyed  in  either  port).. n 

\     •  XV   ^  *     »  -  -.  ^  %  .  -.fr  iii  iTJs.  -:  j»  ^tVe*i.—il«  ITS  understood,  that  both  are  of  ronsi- 

.    X    -  ,  *  ^  -       *^^.-.    X  :..  A:n?^  >c^^  be*rA.ise,  ahen  a  very  small  portion  only  is 

.    -       -v  j». '..*»•-  -I     s  ^•.  .*    .    s?  4r«»i  f».  '^^^^  2!«  -I'l?^  ^.ca  lie  rrst  of  the  system,  this  appears  too  w«kk, 

..^     ^^,^-     .     H    ^.T'-^t   -n^'^j  1^-  fc>  J  ^e~,  r-  <\Q:.r.ae  its  functions,  so  that  sensibility  and 

^    ■.-.  X    N    -^-^  ".^s  >  -  r-^^v    -fci. '*»tur  .vi'--^,--    rr  are  A.;  Jte  speedily  lost.    But  where  one  portion 

.-    *^»       >*    ;>.-%-    •  ?*    -.xt  A    .»*•    ?*c^*s«  •*    :v  p.'*^  •^3' rbaoi  has  attained  a  development  very  su' 

.  ^<^  .H    »  «    >    <*        '^  >.  .V  •       -'•X  *v    »  V   S.r-««^  -^-^'r  r-  **-i:  .'-f  :be  r»t»  its  action  becomes  essential  to  the 

^   ,  ^  ..*,».    ^  ,  N     -.  1  ll•^       •   f  >.-«*"^-.>«    .K  A  .1  .',:—-«  '<  tSf  funcrr.^ns  of  the  whole. 

>       ^•*»%^%»K»\v*    n*%:wv  :nc        *  I'  rs-*«  rx  be  rciasined,  however,  from  this  that  sensi* 

«  .  •  •  *      \   ^^-^s^  »-  «  *^v  -*  tv-s^v.**^  >     "%  trc  :h^  6iouItT  of  exciting  muscular  contractions  are 

,^*  »       >sNx>»»vwx»»v^  ^^w-  wari^r^fly  cv>Dcentnted  in  the  cephalic  gangliona, 

-s,      V         s  -.    ^»      •*  .-^  9^  '••  .  '*>»»  It  '*..^  ••^v   v>t  iffvi  .€  ^v^-a*  lo  x»  calculated  to  convey  a  very  Tnaocurate 

^^  .^    >   ,  V     ->^  X    It    i>v  ^x  :.!?».  ».  4  ,-a.L  t  /fc  ^ai  .*f;>f  sataie  and  functions  of  these  gangUona  to  speak 

^  >    >.  .sv.  ».    vx.  ».N  x-«  f%^  .■%  ^'ti  -^v  .-'»•>.-*.,-  ^e  :S**a  atiHier  the  name  of  brain,  as  the  generalitr  of 

'    ^^  ^e.  ,,.  vN*    *x  ,  >»%«(v  •  K*    **T>.o-**4>^  ti    rv*'  /**     tv\  e*»  <f>  ^t^beea  Wd  to  do^  seduced  by  certain  mconcluaiva 

,^    .XV.   — V  -    ^**    N  »*-KK  ^«  »»    w    >.  ^jvit -^x'-^vs  >.  ^'fsi'SV^f^  .:i  fomtof  fvmnand  poaition. 

V    '^  >     ^     "*^    '    '**    *   •^•**  '*^*'  A**nv.i    \j^*»sC       \l«  a  aewrtheUws  lo  be  remarked  that  in  these  ant- 

'  ^^    ,         V    ^v...x  *..*    iV,.  *w^  •»*..  *  .\"it»vx\-.v  ♦•.^  ajLS  xa  oitscuxv  tendency  to  the  centralization  of  the  ner- 

!r,    «sv-*-     "^*^-  ^-*^>^^  *  .^  >•  I   "^  rtv^iN  ^  avHi^  .»•%  n.x>  rurviva*  ts  observable  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 

^^/x        V    •  >.   **^\  »  ^«  VM  ,  .  .u'  ^v  AHU^  *t   iv  '«^>  .'•*  ^ c»  •-;  "-VC  cham:  because,  if,  in  the  lobster,  ibr  ustance,  it 

^^\^      V  y       .•>.».   :.   »»  ,vs.^%.  .*K  tv  4  ^v».rt«v»«K*»»  ?*  .  NT  V  «  t  v.*\l  «uo  two  (Ktrtions,  as  nearly  equal  as  pos&ible, 

Vk     •v   V  ->«>?  t'*'^*'^'^^  ^  »x'^  >*'.«-»^  v^iv>>tM  *f   "Ni  ^  *»^^tr*'*t  the  cords  of  communication  between  the  gark- 

^^«^^**^   •vs  .VNvN^^k     *N     >t.;'*»'*iiM  -h«r  vrt-  i{K^ti<»Vk^«^ing  to  the  first  and  second  thoracic  rings,  t>on- 

w  '4bbK>ji  *  aMta  ^^t^Af^*^  VM  «  ^>aw»*a/«  -  a^:i\«  aad  especially  mobUity,  are  much  mora  qujckir 
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kit  in  ttie  ipostttior  than  in  Um  «nt«rior  half»  and  this  dia- 
proportion  u  by  lo  much  the  mare  manifaBt  aa  the  division 
is  performed  more  posteriorly ;  still  there  is  a  great  inter> 
Tal  between  this  first  indication  and  the  concentration  of 
the  feenltias  of  pareeption  and  of  will  in  a  single  organ — the 
brain,  of  which  avery  other  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
then  becomes  a  mere  dependency.'    iCifdo.  qfAnai.  and 

Sight'-^'Dm  sense  is  possessed  by  the  whole  of  the  class 
at  some  period  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  great  minority  the 
onran  is  of  a  highly  complicated  structure.  The  parasitic 
cnistaeea,  which  undergo  a  kind  of  metamorphosis,  possess 
•yes  in  the  early  stage  of  their  existence,  though  they  are 
subsequently^  obhtanted ;  but  the  great  mass  of  crustaceans 
are  gihed  with  the  power  of  distinguishing  objects  through 
the  medium  of  light  ftom  their  birth  to  their  death.  We 
will  now  examine  the  different  forms  presented  by  the 
visual  apparatus. 

SmooA  or  rimpie  .S^fiet.— These  consist  of  a  smooth 
rounded  transparent  cornea,  being  a  modification  of  the 
tegumentary  membrane,  immediately  behind  which,  and 
in  contact  with  it  is  the  enttUMine  Ufu^  generally  spheri* 
cal,  and  behind  this  last  and  in  contact  with  it  is  a  mass  of 
gelatine,  which  performs  the  function  of  the  viirmms  hu- 
mour, and  touches  the  extremity  of  the  optio  nerve.  A  thick 
deep-Coloured  pigment  envelops  the  whole  and  lines  the 
inner  surface  or  the  eye-globe  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
transparency  of  the  cornea  begins.  Limului  (Molucca 
crab,  king  crab)  affords  an  example  of  this  kind  of  eye.  The 
simple  eyes  have  never  been  found  to  exceed  two  or  three  in 
number. 

Intermediaie  Byea.^NebdHOt  Branehipau  and  Dapknia 
present  us  with  they(r«<  modiJIcaHon  of  a  visual  structure 
intermediate  as  it  were  between  the  timple  and  the  com- 
pound  tyes.  In  this  organisation  the  cornea  is  still  nndi- 
Tided  externally,  but  a  number  of  small  crystalline  lenses  and 
vitreous  humoun,  each  in  its  separate  pigmentary  sac  and 
terminating  in  immediate  contact  with  the  optic  nerve,  pre* 
sent  an  eye  consisting  of  a  conjunction  of  several  stemmata 
or  simple  eyes  under  a  common  cornea — Apui  [BiNOCULirs], 
besides  its  pair  of  simple  eyes,  has  also  a  posterior  com* 
pound  pair.  The  teeond  modification,  which  \a  to  be  found  in 
the  Edriophthalmians  (Amphithoe,  for  instance),  brings  us 
still  nearer  to  the  truly  compound  form  with  distinct  focets. 
Two  transparent  laminss  form  the  cornea  in  these  crusta- 
ceana :  the  external  is  smooth  and  undivided,  the  internal 
divided  into  a  variable  number  of  hexagonal  focets,  each 
with  a  distinct  cornea  which  are  superposed  upon  the  coni- 
ral  ctystalline  lens,  which  is  an  ingredient  in  compound 
ey€9  properiy  so  called. 

ComfSound  Hv99. — The  external  and  internal  membranes, 
the  junction  of  which  forms  the  cornea,  present  simul- 
taneously the  diviAion  into  facets,  each  of  wnich  forms  an- 
teriorly an  ocular  compartment.  Unlike  the  facets  in 
the  eyes  of  injects  which  ere  always  hexagonal,  these  pre- 
sent various  figures  in  different  crustacea.  In  SeyUarue, 
(hiiathea,  the  common  crawfish,  &c.,  for  example,  they  are 
<^Qare:  \^  fka^nru^,  Souilla,  the  crabs,  &c.,  they  are  hexa- 
gons. Tha  crystalline  numour  that  succeeds  them  immedi- 
ttely,  is,  areciiding  to  M.  Milne  Edwards,  *  of  a  conical  form, 
snd  is  followed  by  a  vitreous  humour  having  the  appearance  of ' 
a  gelatinous  filament,  adhering  by  its  base  to  the  optio  nerve.' 
Rich  of  the  columns  thus  formed  is»  moreover,  lodged 
within  a  pigmentary  cell,  which  likewise  coven  the  bulb  of 
the  optic  nerve.  *  But  the  most  remarkable  eircumstance  is, 
that  the  large  cavity  within  which  the  whole  of  theae  paral- 
lel columns,  every  one  of  which  is  in  itself  a  perfsct  eye, 
are  contained,  is  closed  posteriorly  by  a  membrane,  which 
appears  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  middle  tegu* 
mentary  membrane  pierced  for  the  passage  of  the  optic 
nerve,  ao  that  the  ocular  chamber  at  large  results  from  the 
wffstatam  at  a  point  of  the  two  external  layen  of  the  gena- 
nri  envelope.'  *  «  •  •  The  most  remarkable  modification 
sf  facetted  eyea  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  kind  of  sup- 
plementary lens,  of  a  circular  shape,  and  set  within  the  cor- 
nea in  front  of  each  proper  crystalline  lens.  These  small 
l^nti^nlar  bodies  exist  independently,  and  are  porfiMstly  dis- 
line  I  from  the  small  corneal  facets.  In  some  cases  they 
might  be  mistaken,  (in  the  Idoie€e  for  example,  where  they 
may  be  |>efceired  singly,  and  with  their  distinct  circular 
forms)  nnd  the  incautious  observer  led  to  conclude  that  the 
esMrenl  fiiteets  are  merely  these  lenticular  bodies  so  much 
alfcfiiia  that  thev  hexagonal  or  aquare  form  molt  fiEon 


their  ag^maration  in  a  point ;  but  there  are  crustacea,  such 
as  the  CaliianaMtf,  in  which  these  two  elements  of  the 
external  cornea  may  be  perfectly  distinguished,  the  lenti- 
cular body  being  of  insignificant  dimensions,  and  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  oomeal  facet  only.    In  general,  however, 
the  diameter  of  the  lenticular  body  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
corneal  facet  itself,  so  that  their  edges  blend.    Further,  the 
lenticular  bodies  are  most  commonly  evolved  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which,  under 
fovourable  cireumstances,  thev  may  be  detached  from  it. 
Although  the  existence  of  these  different  modifications 
must  not  be  considered  as  being  exclusive,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  certain  crustacea  which  exhibit  more  than  one  of 
them  at  the  same  time,  for  instance,  stemmata  and  cmn- 
pound  eyes,  the  latter  only  are  the  species  of  visual  organ 
encountered  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.    Their  general 
number  is  two ;  but  these  are  occasionally  united,  so  as  to 
form  a  single  mass,  and  make  the  animnJ  appear,  at  firat 
sight,  as  if  it  had  but  a  single  eye.     This  peculiarity  of 
organisation   can   even   be  followed  in   the    Daphnia 
[BRANCHioponA],  in  the  embryo  of  which  the  eyes  are  first ' 
leen  isolated ;  with  the  prosress  o^the  development,  how- 
ever, thev  are  observed  graoually  to  approach  each  other, 
and  finally  to  become  united.     Stemmata  are  always  im- 
moveable and  sessile;  the  coaicoufi^  eyes  with  smooth 
eomew,  however,  althouf^h  in  tne  majority  of  cases  they 
present  the  same  disposition,  now  and  then  occur  move- 
able: sometimes  they  are  supported  by  a  pedicle,  moveable 
in  like  manner  and  providea  with  special  muscles.    The 
eyes  with  facets  present  the  same  modifications,  and  even 
supply  important  characters  in  classifying  these  animals : 
thus  in  the  Edriophihaimia  the  eyes  are  always  immove- 
able and  sessile,  whiUt  in  the  Decapoda  and  Stomapoda 
they  are  supported  upon  moveable  stems  of  very  various 
lengths,  and  which  every  consideration  leads  us  to  vi^w  as 
limbs  or  appendages  of  the  firat  cephalic  ring.    It  some- 
times even  happens  that  in  these  animals,  between  the 
outer  edge  of  the  carapace  and  the  base  of  the  antennae, 
there  occura  a  furrow  or  cavity,  within  which  the  eye^  may 
be  withdrawn  or  laid  flat,  ao  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  in- 
jury ;  this  groove  or  cavity  is  generally  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  the  orbit.'    (Cvclo.  o/Anat,  andPkys,) 

In  some  of  the  forms  (Sfata  for  instance)  there  is  a 
fringe  of  hairs  on  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  so  placed  as 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  brush  in  wiping  the  eye  when 
brought  into  contact  with  it. 

Hearing. — A  cavity  full  of  fluid,  supplied  with  a  nerve 
fitted  for  the  perception  of  impulses  of  sound,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  auditory  system  in  the  crustacea.  This  appa- 
ratus is  assisted  by  certain  organs,  elastic  membranes,  and 
rigid  stems  for  instance,  organized  so  as  to  vibrate  under 
the  action  of  sonorous  undulations,  or  to  assist  such  vibra- 
tion. The  long  rigid  stem  formed  by  the  antennee  of  the 
second  pair  assists  in  this  function,  and,  according  to  the 
highly  interesting  experiments  of  M.  Savart,  the  addition 
of  such  a  rigid  stem  rendera  certain  vibrations  appreciable, 
which,  without  such  a  conductor,  would  be  imperceptible. 
In  many  of  the  forms  (Maia  for  instance)  there  is  an  ossi* 
cuium  auditus. 

In  the  museum  of  the  CoUeffe  of  Surgeons  (Gallery, 
Na  1559  A)  is  a  Hermit  Oab  (Pagurus Miles,0\\\.)t  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Owen  to  show  the  organ  of  hearing,  which  is 
composed  of  a  simple  vestibular  cavity  situated  at  the 
under  part  of  the  basal  joint  of  Uie  external  antennsB.  The 
cavity  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  crustaceous  substance,  ex- 
cept at  the  internal  opening,  where  the  auditory  filament 
of  the  antennal  nerve  penetrates  it,  and  at  the  opposite 
side,  where  an  elliptical  opening  or  fonestra  is  left,  which 
is  dosed  by  the  acoustic  membrane :  the  membranes  of 
sound  affect  this  membrane^  and  are  tranamitted  to  tho 
netre,  wlneh  is  exposed  on  the  left  side.  (Owen.,  Cat,  of 
Physiology  series.,  voL  iii.,  part  1). 

SmeiL — Every  lobster-pot  that  is  baited  on  our  coasts 
aflbrds  evidence  that  the  Grustaoeana  are  endued  with  the 
sense  of  smalllng,  but  where  the  organ  is  seated  is  doubtfuL 
M.  de  Bhdnville  placed  it  in  the  antennn,  where  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  reside,  according  to  M,  Milne  Edwards,  who 
farther  states  that  the  opinion  of  M.  Rosenthal,  who  aa« 
cribes  the  function  to  a  cavity  which  he  discovered  at  thn 
base  of  the  firat  pair  of  amenB8^  requirea  to  be  supported 
by  direct  mcperiment. 

TVufo.— Though  the  cmatacea  have  no  true  tongue,  their 
selMtion  of  food  and  tiw  utaforspoo  nswaaad  by 
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fj'nm  the  egg  till  the  whole  of  the  orgians  neceiaarjrto  their 

r.iiiiliiirtn  are  developed,  anil  till  their  fono  prMenla  but 
>li!.:hi  JilTerencet  fhim  that  which  ii  presented  by  the  adult 
;!inrnnl.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  many  of  the  cruitaceans. 
I'.r-vi'ially  those  of  the  lower  class,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
!i  irn  prematurely,  and  then  hare  lo  pass  through  e  series 
ul'  cliangea  which  hove  been  properly  ternieil  melamor- 
plii)»^es  before  they  reach  their  final  shape.  M.  Milne 
Eilivarda  observes  that  these  changes,  whatever  their 
aniiiiint,  depend  on  the  following  circumstances :— 1st,  The 
I' mlimiation  of  the  normal  work  of  development.  2nd. 
The  unequal  (growth  of  different  parts  of  tho  body;  and, 
:<L'il.  The  atrophy  and  complete  ultimate  disappearance  of 

'J'lic  following  cut  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  relative 
p-iiirin  of  the  parti  in  the  carapace,  and  that  of  Thelphusa 
I1ij\  iniills  (p.  1H9  )  of  the  relative  external  position  of  the 

or,;:in?  alluded  to. 


:;  A  <<.  bnMhte  1  (./7. 


Ci^'isr-iphiciil  Disln'/iuli'.n.—T]tc  class  is  most  widely 
l:>ltiljuleo,  and  the  Ibnn  seems  iidaplod  for  every  cliniBle, 

/'/jrf  in  the  Aiiioial  Serim. — The  insects  and  arachni- 
\:mi  are  tlic  forms  to  which  the  crustaceans  bear  the 
;naic=t  relations. 

Systematic  Arrangement. 
.Miti'ist  every  writer  on  tliis  inteiestiiig  class  of  animals 
'<-\~  I'liibodied  his  own  news  in  their  classification.  Among 
ihc  principal  zoologist  a  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
liio  ii.ii[U'9  of  Cuvier,  Du^marest,  Latreille  and  Leach,  will, 
iiiUi  many  other*,  occur  to  the  observer.  We  select  the 
iirati^'fmciit  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  because  it  is  founded 
'II  uiiatomical  investigation,  and  on  actual  experiment 
■la'le  in  a  peat  many  instances  by  himself  and  M.  Au- 
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Ut.  Of  those  which  have  the  mouth  fUniuhed  with  > 
rtain  number  of  orp;ans,  destined  in  an  ospecitd  maimer 

the  prehension  or  division  of  the  food. 

2nd.  Those  which  have  the  mouth  unfurnished  with 
special  jwehensilo  or  masticatory  organs,  but  surrounded 
by  ambulatory  extremities,  the  bases  of  which  perform  the 
part  of  jaws.  We  shall  take  thi»  second  division  fii«t  b^ 
cause  it  contains  but  one  order,  vii.,  tho  Xyfbobdba  (Xi- 
phosura).     Example,  Limitlux. 

But  it  is  to  the  first  division  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
ugtaceans  belong,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  two  great 
groups. 

1st.  The  Maxillosa  or  MANDtDULATA,  which  posseasa 
moulh  armed  with  jaws,  fee, 

2nd.  The  Edintata  or  Haustellata,  whose  moulh  is 
prolonged  in  the  shape  of  a  sucker. 

The  Maxillosa  are  separated  into  four  great  sections. 


PODOI>RTH  ALU  r  A. 

These  almost  always  possess  true  brancMar,  pedunculated 
and  moveable  syM ; /ee(  or  extremities  vergiform.  partly 
prehensile,  partly  ambulatory;  and  a  thorax  covered  by  a 
carapace. 

The  Podiyphthalmia  contain  two  ordcis,  the  Decapoda 
and  Stomapi/da. 

1st.  Decapoda,  whose  branchia)  are  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  thorax,  and  are  inclosed  in  special  respiratory  cavities. 
The  oral  apiiuatus  is  composed  of  six  pairs  of  mcmbeTS. 
There  are  five  pairs  of  thoracic  exiremilies.  which  are  ge- 
nerally ambulatory.  TIic  Decapoda  are  divided  into  1st, 
the  Brachyvra  (Cancer,  Portunus,  Grapsus,  &c,  &c.) ;  2nd, 
the  Anomoitni  (Drumia,  Ranina,  Pagurus,  &c.,  &c.) ;  3rd, 
the  Macroura  (Aslacus,  Scyllariis,  PSaimon,  &c.,  &c.). 

2nd.  Stomafoda,  whoec  brHuchlra  are   external ;  some- 
times rudimentary  or  none.    Oral  apr^rai 
general  of  three  pairs  of  members.    Thor 
prehensile  or  for  swimming;  generally  six 
(Mysis,  PbylloEoma,  Squilla,  Sec,  &a.) 


s  camposcd  ii 
r  eight  pairs. 


n. 


EDRtOPHTBALUIA. 

True  branchiffi  none,  but  replaced  bv  ct 
the  extremities  modified  ad  hoe  in  Ineii 
sessile;  thoracic  exiremies  ambulatory,  almost  always"... 
sisting  of  seven  pairs;  no  carapace.  The  Edriophthalmia 
contam  three  orders,  viz.,  the  Amphipoda,  the  Lcemodipoda, 
and  the  Uopoda. 

Isi.  AuPHiPODA.  These  have  the  jxdjA  of  the  thoracic 
extremities  vesicular,  and  subserving  reipiration.  Tlie  ali- 
domen  is  very  muck  developed,  subserving  locomolion,  and 
is  furnished  with  six  pairs  of  limbs,  the  three  first  of  which 
differ  in  form  and  use  iioxa  the  three  last.  (Gammarus, 
Talitra,  &c„  fcc.) 

2nd.  L.«MODiponA.  Abdomen  rudimentary.  Palpi  of 
the  thoracic  cxtremilici  vehicular  and  subsening  respira- 
tion.   (Proto,  Caprclla,  file.) 

3rd,  IsopoDA.     Abdominal  extiemilies  well  developed; 
the  five  first  pairs  lamellar  and  subserving  respiration.   Ab- 
domen well  developed.    (Idotea,  Spheroma,  &c,  &c.> 
III. 


No   true  branchitp,  but  thoracic   extremities  lamellar, 

membranous,  and  »o  formed  as  to  be  subservient  to  respira- 
tion. The  Bratichiopoda  contain  two  orders,  Phyilopodti 
and  Cladocera. 

1st.  Phvllopoda.  No  bivalve,  shell<liko  covering.  Ex- 
tremities natatory,  and  in  considerable  numbers  (from  8  to 
Ii).     (Branchipus,  Limnadius,  &o.,  &o.) 

3nd.  Cladocbra.    Carapace  in  form  of  a  bivnlve-shell. 
Thoracic  members  five  pain.    (Daphnia,  See.) 
IV. 
ErrcouosTttACA. 

No  branchite,  nor  any  modification  of  organ  appsi'cnl  lo 
»iupplv  the  place  of  these.  Eyes  scasile,  and  comniimly 
united  into  a  single  mass,  Tlie  EiUomntlruoa  contain  two 
orders,  viz.,  the  Copepnda  and  Oslrapoda. 

1st.  CoPKPODA.  Body  divided  into  distinct  rings,  neillier 
carapace  nor  valvular  envclo|ie.  Thoracic  and  oial  mem- 
bers in  considerable  numbers,     (Cyclujis,  Pontia,  &r.) 

End.    OsTiuposA.    Body  without  very  evident  annular 
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diTiinM  sBd  entirely  ioelo^ad  under  t  Urg»  dmw^  tbidd 
hAvinf  tile  fonn  ef  a  blvalve-sbelL  Bxtremities  in  Tery 
small  number.    (Cypria^  &c.) 

2.  Sdbivtata 

TbeBDBNTAtA  contain  three  orders,  vis.,  the  Aranei" 
fortnu^  the  Siphanoitomatat  and  the  Lerrtt^/ormei* 

1st.  AnANBironifSs.  Extremities  rod-likei  long*  adapted 
for  walking.    (Pycnoj^onon,  Nvmphon.) 

Snd.  61PHONO8TOMATA.  Extremities  not  adapted  for 
iralkin^ ;  parUy  lamellar,  partly  prehensile.  (Caligus,  Di- 
chelestion,  &c.) 

3id«  LsRNiRi FORMES.  Extremities  rudimentary,  body 
presenting  anonnal  forms.    (Lcrno^a,  &c.) 

Fossil  ChusTAcxA. 

Crustacea  occur  in  a  f(>fi>il  stute  tlu'oughout  the  scries  of 
fossiliferous  bi*<1<.  One  form  now  extinct  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  earliest  of  the  created  beings  whose  re- 
mains have  been  prodvrvcd  to  us.  The  Trilobitic  type  is  to 
be  traced  fri>iii  the  ol  vsi  f  issiliferous  strata  to  the  ooal- 
measures ;  and  the  Dc'(*apoda  have  been  found  below  the 
dhalk,  in  the  chalk,  rtnd  In  some  of  the  most  recent  de- 
posits. Even  the  branch ite  and  eyes  of  some  of  these  fossil 
crustaceans  are  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  The  details 
of  this  part  ef  tho  subject  wilt  be  found  under  the  heads 
treating  of  the  famiUe:>  and  genera  noticed  in  this  work 
Who^e  ors^nic  i^mains  have  been  discovered. 

CRUtH,  of  CRWTH,  a  musical  instrument  of  the 
violin  kitid,  formerly  much  used  In  Wales.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins savs  that  *it  Somewhat  resembles  a  violin,  twenty-two 
inches  In  Icttgth  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  It 
has  six  strings,  supported  by  a  bridge,  and  is  plaved  on  by 

a  bow The  bridge  Is  not  placed  at  rignt  angles 

to  the  sides  of  this  instrument,  but  m  an  oblique  direction, 
and  one  of.  the  feet  passes  through  one  of  the  sound  holes, 
and  rests  on  the  inside  of  the  back.*  The  four  first  strings 
ate  placed  as  in  the  violin,  but  the  fifth  and  sixth,  which 
are  an  inch  longer  than  the  others,  are  fixed  to  the  upper 

(>art  of  the  instrument  in  the  matiner  of  the  arch-lute 
Lirrs],  and  unconnected  with  the  finger-board.    Accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer  the  notes  of  the  Cruth  were  these : — 
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flrom  which  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  strings  were 
struck  in  pairs — ^two  at  a  time. 

The  word  Cruth  was  corrupted  in  t)ronunciat{oh  into 
crowd ;  hence  a  performer  on  the  instrument  was  called 
ft  crowder.  Butler,  in  Hudibrat,  names  his  fiddler  Crowdero, 
(Hawkins*  Hf>/.,  vol.  ii.) 

CRUX,  a  southern  constellation  formed  out  of  Halley's 
observations,  by  Augustin  Royer,  in  his  maps,  published  in 
1679.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  hinder  legs  and  under  the 
body  of  Centaurus. 
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CRUZ,  SANTA.    [Santa  Crux.] 

CRUZ,  VERA.    [Vera  Cri  z.] 

CRYOLITE.  This  mineral  is  a  lluate  of  soda  and  alu- 
mina ;  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  or  reddish,  or  yellowish-brown, 
taid  Its  streak  is  white.  It  occurs  in  crystalline  masses,  but 
its  frimary  form  has  not  been  observed;  its  cleavage  is 
parallel  to  the  terminal  and  lateral  planes  of  a  rectangular 
pri^m.  Its  specific  grravity  is  from  2*94  to  2 '963.  It  is 
not  so  hard  as  fluor  spar,  is  translucent,  and  by  immer- 
Mo\x  in  water  becomes  transparent.    It  fuses  by  the  blow- 


pipe into  a  tranapuent  gtobitle^  which  beeoiMi  opaque  on 

cooling. 

It  is  found  at  Arksut-flord,  in  West  Greenland.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin  it  consists  of-- 

Fluoric  acid  and  water  •  47 
Soda  .  •  •  .  32 
Alumina     .        .        •        81 

100 

CRYPSmrNA.    [TKM1A.J 

CRYPT,  a  low-vaulted  chamber,  the  vaulting  of  which  i< 
supported  on  columns,  and  the  basement  walls  of  a  ehurrh 
or  cathedral.  Crypts  are  uiually  without  windows,  artd 
when  seen  by  turcd-light  their  simple  and  massive  archi- 
tecture has  a  gloomy  ap))earancc.  Some  crypts  Yitive  berome 
the  receptacle  of  the  monuments  of  tho  deail,  as  at  the 
abbev  of  St.  Denis.  Crypts  arc  far  from  being  common  lo 
all  cliurches  and  cathedrals.  There  arc  some  intcn'»tit«t; 
views  of  cn'pts  in  Du^lale^s  *Monasticon.' 

CRYPTOCE'PHALUS  (Geoffroy),  a  genni  of  (MtMp- 
terous  insects  of  the  section  Cyclica,  and  family  Chn  -(>• 
melidn.  Technical  characters:— ontennifi  fliifurm,  nratlv 
as  long  as  the  body ;  palpi  with  the  joints  nearly  of  (h^ujjI 
thickness ;  head  deeply  mserted  into  the  thorax,  smnU  and 
vertical;  thorax  nearly  as  broad  as  the  elytra;  bod>  sdmrt 
and  cylindrical. 

Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  this  genus  are  fountl  in 
this  country;  the  most  aoundant  species  is  Crtfi1f)ce]>halut 
sericetu:  this  little  beetle  is  of  a  brilliant  golden  irrei'n 
colour,  and  about  a  auarter  of  an  inch  in  lensth ;  it  is  fi>i>nd 
during  the  month  of  July  in  the  flowers  of  tne  Hieraciam 
and  similar  plants. 

Cryptocephalui  Liffeola  is  about  tho  same  sixe  as  the 
last,  and  is  found  on  oak  trees,  haaels,  &c. ;  it  is  black  and 
glossy ;  the  elytra  are  red,  and  have  an  oblonir  dash  in  the 
middle,  and  the  suture  and  outer  margin  black. 

CRYPTOCONCHUS,  a  name  given  by  some  soob>^i->t4 
to  those  ChitonidiB  whose  shelly  plates  are  entirely  hidd<»n 
by  the  investing  border.  [Chitons;  and  ZooLJoumaJ, 
vol.  v.,  p.  28.J 

CRYPTOGA'MIA,  the  twenty-fourth  class  of  the  Ltn- 
n»an  system  of  plants.  It  includes  all  those  genera  the 
flowers  of  which  are  either  altogether  absent  or  formed 
upon  a  plan  different  from  that  of  ordinary  plants.  Ferns 
mosses,  lichens,  al^,  fhngi,  with  their  immediate  allien 
form  the  class,  which  Is  the  same  as  the  Acotyledons  of 
Jussieu,  and  the  Cellulares  of  t>e  Candolle. 

CRY'PTONYX.    [Tbtraonida.] 

CRYPTOTHAGUS  (Herbst),  a  genus  of  Coleopt^roiw 
insects  of  the  family  Engidm.  They  are  minute  bct'tle^ 
which  are  found  in  ningi  and  in  flowers,  and  some  of  the 
species  are  common  In  damp  cellars. 

The  Cryptophagi  are  selaom  more  than  an  eig^hth  of  an 
inch  in  lengtn,  generally  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and 
more  or  less  pubescent.  They  have  the  antenne  ratlivr 
thick  and  eleven-jointed :  the  basal  joint  is  thicker  than 
the  seven  following,  ana  the  three  apical  joints  fonn 
an  elongated  knob ;  the  terminal  joint  is  somewhat 
conical,  and  the  two  preceding  joints  are  cup-sha]HxI : 
the  head  is  nearly  triangular,  inserted  into  tho  thorax  as 
far  back  as  the  eyes;  the  thorax  is  nearly  square,  and  t!.e 
lateral  margins  are  more  or  less  denticulated;  they  ustmUy 
exhibit  an  obtuse  tooth-like  process  in  the  middle;  the 
elytra  are  elongate ;  the  sides  are  generally  straight  and 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  apex  is  rounded. 

About  sixteen  species  have  been  found  in  this  country. 
Cryptophagtu  bituberculattu  is  sometimes  abundant  ui 
pufT-balls,  and  probably  inhabits  other  fungL 

CRYPTOPROCTA.    [Viverridjk.] 

C:RYPT0RHY'NCHIDES  (Schoenheer),  a  family  uf 
Coleopterous  insects  (section  Rhynchophora>,  the  specios  of 
which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  possessing  a  gMove 
in  the  chest  into  which  the  rostrum  is  received  when  at 
rest. 

This  family  contains  upwards  of  twenty  genera,  of  which 
the  genus  Cryptnrhynchus  may  be  considered  as  the  t\  pe. 
The  characters  of  this  s^enus  are : — antennv  t\\ el ve  joint eil, 
short,  funiculus  seven-jointed ;  the  first  joint  rather  lon.:cr 
than  the  rest ;  club  oval  or  oblong-oval ;  rostrum  moderate, 
rather  arched ;  thorax  often  broader  than  loncf.  narrower 
towards  the  apex,  and  ftimished  with  tufts  on  the  antrri^^r 
part;  elytra  somewhat  ovate^  coveiing  th«abdom«n;  ku« 
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under  the  other  forms  may  generally  be  distmgukhed  as 
follows : — 

Those  which  can  be  refcrrea  to  square  pnsms,  by  the 
different  proportions  which,  in  each  particular  case,  the 
lateral  ^ges  bear  to  the  terminal  edges ;  and  those  which 
belong  to  the  other  prisms  and  to  the  rhomboid,  by  the 
angles  at  which  their  planes  intersect  each  other.  The 
ratios  of  the  edges  of  square  prisms  may  be  determined 
by  known  algebraical  formulsD  from  the  angular  measure- 
ment of  some  of  the  secondary  forms,  and  the  angles  at 
which  the  planes  of  the  other  forms  meet,  ma^,  in  many 
cases,  be  ascertained  by  measurement  with  an  instrument 
called  a  Goniombtsb,  but  in  others  they  must  be  deduced 
mathematically  from  some  of  their  respective  secondary 
Ibrms.  The  treatise  on  Crystallography  in  the  *  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana'  will  supply  the  reader  with  the  for- 
mul»  applicable  to  these  purposes. 

These  six  primary  forms  stand  in  certain  relations  to 
each  other,  which  it  may  not  be  useless  to  point  out.  If 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  cube  be  supposed  to  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  tlM  terminal  edees,  a  s(^uare  prism,  as  we  have 
alr^^y  seen,  would  be  produced ;  if  two  opposite  lateral 
edges  of  a  square  prism  could  be  pressed  towards  each  other, 
the  parallelism  being  kept,  a  right  rhombic  prism  would 
be  formed ;  if  this  prism  could  be  pressed  in  the  directipn 
of  either  of  the  diagonals  of  its  terminal  plane,  so  as  to 
make  the  figure  overhang  the  base  in  that  direction,  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism  would  be  represented ;  and  if  again 
pressed  in  the  direction  of  the  otner  diagonal,  so  that  it 
should  overhang  the  base  in  both  directions,  a  doubly- 
oblique  prism  would  be  formed.  If  we  suppose  a  cube 
to  be  made  to  stand  on  one  of  its  solid  angles  by  placing 
the  fingers  on  an  opposite  one,  and  if,  while  held  in  this 
position,  the  two  solid  angles  could  be  pressed  nearer  to- 
gether or  drawn  tother  apart,  the  altered  cube  would 
become  a  rhomboid. 

2.  Secondary  fonm. 

These  might  be  produced,  and  are  most  conveniently 
described,  by  supposed  truncations  of  the  solid  angles  or 
edges  of  any  of  the  preceding  forms ;  but  as  in  nature  the 
most  minute  crystals  appear  in  the  shape  of  secondary 
forms,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these  modifications  of  the 
primary  are  occasioned  by  some  natural  influence  operating 
upon  the  first  germ  of  the  crystal,  and  continuing  during 
the  period  of  its  increase  in  size. 

Secondary  crystals  are  sometimes  altered  from  the  pri- 
mary only  by  single  sets  of  planes  replacing  kome  of  the 
solid  angles  or  edges ;  in  other  cases  both  the  solid  angles 
and  edgea  are  replaced  by  planes  in  the  same  secondary 
crystal;  and  in  othei-s,  several  different  sets  of  planes 
appear  replacing  the  solid  angles  and  edges  of  the  same 
crystals,  and  producing  very  numerous  and  complicated  se- 
condary forms.  Thus  it  occurs  that  the  solid  angles  of  the 
cube  are  sometimes  replaced  by  three  and  sometimes  by  six 
symmetrical  planes,  of  which  several  sets  may  occur  on  the 
same  crystal,  and  perhaps  with  other  planes  replacing  the 
edges.  Similar  changes  of  figure  may  also  occur  on  each 
of  the  other  kinds  of  the  primary  forms,  thus  producing 
the  different  systems  of  crjstallization  before  referred  to. 

The  number  of  known  secondary  forms  belonging  to  each 
system  is  already  very  great ;  in  one  mineral,  carbonate  of 
lime,  they  amount  to  many  hundreds ;  but  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  more  might  occur  under  the  operation  of 
only  a  few  of  the  laws  of  which  we  shall  aflerworas  treat. 

Amon^^  thu  secondary  forms  of  crystals  there  are  some 
which  differ  in  their  characters  from  those  already  de- 
scribed. Let  us  suppose  two  diagonal  lines  to  be  drawn 
through  opposite  angles,  and  crossing  each  other  on  the  fiices 
of  the  cube.  It  may  be  observed,  by  referring  Xofig,  2,  that 
the  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  all  these  diagonals  are 
truncated  to  produce  the  octahedron;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  only  one 
of  tnoso  diagonals  on  one  plane,  and  a  transverse  diagonal 
on  a  parallel  plane,  are  truncated,  producing  a  four 
insteaa  of  an  eight-sided  secondary  figure;  these  are 
termed  hemi  forms,  ftt)m  their  presenting  only  half  the 
number  of  planes  which  might  be  expected  from  the  sym- 
metry of  the  primary  crystal.  These  defective  figures,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  firom  their  wanting  the  number  of 
faces  which  might  be  expected  on  the  cr>'stal,  are  frequently 
troublesome  to  the  mineralogist,  and  occasionally  mislead 
Him ;  but  there  is  another,  of  a  much  mora  capricious  de- 

'ion  from  the  regularity  of  the  simple  forms,  whieh  is 


still  more  troublesome  than  the  preceding ;  these  are  what 
have  been  termed  hefnitrope  and  ttcin  crystals.  In  twia 
crystals  the  two  indiriduals  are  united  in  such  a  manner 
that  if  one  of  them  be  made  to  describe  a  half-revolution 
round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  a  plane,  which  is  either  a 
fiice  of  one  of  tne  crystals  or  which  might  be  one  in  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  crystallography,  it  comes  into  the  poaition  of 
the  other. 

Twin  crystals  are  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
crystals  according  to  some  regular  plan,  so  that  if  any  num- 
b^  of  twin  crystals  of  the  same  kind  of  mineral  should  be 
found,  they  would  be  fashioned  in  the  same  manner.  Hence 
these  apparently  capricious  composite  figures  are  subject  to 
definite  laws,  and  are  not  tho  results  of  merely  accidental 
aggregation.  There  are  also  two  other  classes  of  irregular 
forms  of  crystals,  one  of  which,  termed  by  Hauy  epigene, 
occurs  where  a  crystallized  mineral  has  undergone  a  che- 
mical change  without  disintegration  or  suffering  any  change 
of  figure ;  the  form  in  the  altered  state  of  the  mineral  not 
being  proper  to  the  new  substance,  but  remaining  that  of 
the  onginal  body. 

The  other  class,  termed  pseudomorphom,  appears  as  if 
they  had  been  produced  in  moulds  resulting  from  the  de- 
struction of  crystals  of  other  substances  wh\ch  had  been 
inclosed  or  embedded  in  them,  and  which  moulds  being 
filled  with  some  new  kind  of  mineral,  the  new  and  intrusive 
matter  assumes  the  form  of  the  originally  inclosed  body, 
and  one  altogether  foreign  to  its  proper  shape.  Tables  of 
the  secondary  forms  of  crystals  wUl  he  found  in  the  article 
'  Crystallography*  already  referred  to,  and  a  copious  illus- 
tration of  composite  crystals  may  be  seen  in  the '  fidinburgh 
Journal  of  Science,'  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

The  secondary  forms  of  crystals  are  not  derived  from  the 
primary  by  accidental  and  indefinite  truncations  of  the  solid 
angles  ana  edges,  but  according  to  known  and  definite  lavs» 
so  that  all  the  possible  alterations  of  figure  which  any  gi\en 
primary  form  can  undergo,  might  be  determineda  f  rion 
if  the  extreme  limits  of  the  relative  proportionsof  the  edges 
considered  to  be  cut  off  in  producing  new  planes  were 
known.  Within  well  ascertained  limits,  however,  man> 
thousands  of  possible  secondary  form,  belonging  to  eacL 
kind  of  primary,  might  be  determined  with  ab&oUUc  pre- 
cision. 

The  laws  according  to  which  any  sccondai'}'  planes  are 
produced  are  termed  the  laws  of  tho^e  planes.  Ta  i[\u<- 
tratc  the  nature  of  these  laws,  let ^flg-  8  repicseut  a  tquuie 

Fig,  8. 


prism,  whose  edges  abc  are  each  divided  into  any  equal 
number  of  parts,  which  parts  are  conj^cquently  proportMual 
to  the  respective  edges.  Now  a  new  plane,  wnicn  ^houid 
cut  off  one  proportion  finom  each  of  the  edges  a  6  c  would 
evidently  be  parallel  to  the  plane  d  ef,  whose  edges  vouM 
coincide  with  diagonals  of  the  priniar}'  planes.  It  \^i«uM 
carry  us  beyond  the  limit  to  which  we  muat  restrict  ih,«i 
paper,  if  we  were  to  enter  upon  a  geometrical  cunsidcraiu  n 
of  these  lines,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  :o 
this  statement,  that  if  on  any  square  prism  >ie  find  a  set « f 
planes  truncating  its  solid  angles,  and  if  we  assume  the 
edges  of  these  planes  to  be  respectively  parallel  to  the  dn- 
gonals  of  the  primary  planes,  the  ratio  or  compariiive 
lengths  of  the  edges  a  and  c  may  be  found,  and  thu»  tlic 
distinction  between  prisms  of  different  heights  belouging  ti> 
diffejent  minerals  may  be  ascertained.  Cr}'stals  beloiu;n^ 
to  the  other  primary  iorms  may  generally  be  distingui^ncX 
as  we  have  already  stated,  by  measurement  of  the  angles 
at  which  the  planes  severally  incline  to  each  other.  But  in 
order  to  investigate  the  laws  of  their  respective  secondarv 

E lanes,  we  require  to  know  the  comparative  lengths  of  the 
Ueral  and  terminal  edges,  which  may  be  found  by  mi-an^ 
analogous  to  those  we  have  just  described.  The  rnomU'  1 
however,  whose  ed^es,  like  those  of  the  cube,  are  all  equal. 
does  not  require  this  preUminary  invet^tigation,  but  the  U«« 
of  new  planes  may  be  determined  from  measurement  alone. 
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employed  by  him  to  produce  his  results.  Some  account  of 
these  experiments  wul  appear  in  one  of  the  forthcoming 
London  scientiAc  journals. 

CSABA,  or  TSABA,  in  the  south-east  of  the  county  of 
B^kes,  in  Hungary,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
village  in  Europe.    It  was  built  by  JBaron  von  Harruckem 
in  1715,  and  colonized  with  Lutheran  Slowaka,  who  are 
now  become  identified  with  the  native  Hungarians.    It  is 
situated  on   the  Hcjo,  in   46*  40'  north  lat.,  and  21"  8' 
east  long.    It  contains  a  Protestant  church  and  about  2000 
houses.     In  1819  the  population  amounted  to  17,860;   it 
has  since  increased  to  upwards  of  20,000,  of  whom  16,700 
are  Lutherans,  and  2700  Roman  Catholics.    The  vicinity 
produces  an  inferior  kind  of  wine,  but  very  considerable 
quantities  of  grain,  flax,  and  hemp;  the  gnuing  of  cattle 
and  sheep  is  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale.    The 
Koros  flows  near  this  village.    In  population  it  is  inferior 
only  to  eight  other  places  in  the  kingdom. 
CSAN  AD,  or  TS  AN  AD,  a  county  of  Hunga^%  [Chonad.] 
CSONGRA'D,  a  county  of  Hungary,  nearlyiu  the  centre 
of  that  kingdom,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Theiss.    It  is 
separated  by  the  Marosli  from  the  county  of  Turunta.     Its 
area  is  about  1323  squai-e  miles ;  it  contains  I  royal  free 
town,  Sxegedin,  3  market-towns,  6  villages,  and  30  exten* 
sive  prosdia,  or  privileged  settlements,  and  has  a  population 
of  108,235  in  1825;  now  of  about  113,000  souls,  70.060  of 
whom  are  Roman  Catholics.    The  surface  is  a  i)luin,  here 
and  there  interrupted  by  low  hills,  covered  with  woods  or 
yineyards ;  the  soil  is  in  general  a  black  rich  loam,  in  parts 
sanay  or  swampy.    Being  liable  to  extensive  inundations, 
the  water  is  not  good,  nor  is  the  climate  healthy.    It  is 
watered  by  three  large  rivers,  the  Theiss,  Marosh,  and 
Koriis,   besides  the  Kurcza,   Korogy,   and    other    minor 
streams.    The  land  available  for  cultivation  is  estimated  at 
695,390  acres,  of  which  about  82,800  are  occupied  by  woods, 
and  176,020  by  pastures;    the  remainder  is  arable  land, 
vineyards,  or  gardens.    It  is  a  fine  grain  country,  particu- 
larly for  barley,  maize,  and  oats ;  much  flax  and  excellent 
tobacco  are  raised ;  it  produces  an  inferior  sort  of  wine,  and 
maintains  large  flocks  and  herds.    The  Csongr&d  oxen  are 
esteemed  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  are  nume- 
rous establishments  for  breeding  horses.     Swine  in  great 
numbers  are  fed  on  acorns  and  maize ;  and  much  wax  and 
honey  are  made. 

CSONGRA'D,  a  market-town  in  the  north-west  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  on  a  neck  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Koriis  and  Theiss,  in  46°  43'  N.  lat.  and 
20°  9'  £.  long.  It  is  the  county-town,  is  well-built,  and  has 
about  13,000  inhabitants,  who  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 


inner  tide.  The  tail  is  very  short,  scaroely  lonnr  than  the 
fur  of  the  back,  covered  with  long  bristly  hair.  The  cutting 
teeth  incurved,  the  lower  rounded  in  front,  the  upper  ouo- 
cavely  truncated.  The  upper  grinders  ore  probably  like 
the  lower,  whioh  are  laminar  and  with  a  two-lobed  cru»  n, 
the  anterior  lobe  being  transverse,  narrow,  round  on  th* 
outer,  and  narrow  and  sharp  on  the  inner  side ;  the  hmder, 
lobed,  larger,  and  rounded  the  lobe  of  the  two  antt^riur 
ones  bein^  rather  wider  than  long,  and  that  of  the  last  as 
bng  as  it  IS  wide.  (Gray.) 

The  following  species  is  reoorded  by  the  author  abuv* 
quoted :  Ctenodactylut  Masfoniu  Mat90fCi  Comb  Rat. 

Description^ — Fur  soft,  silkv;  upper  narts  fulvous  brown ; 
the  hair  very  thin,  pale  lead-coloured  at  the  base,   pale 
fulvous  at  the  end,  with  very  short  blackish  tips,  especial  11  y 
upon  the  head ;  chin,  throat,  inner  side  of  limbs  and  bo> 
neath  whitish,  with  the  same  lead-coloured  base  to  tlie 
hairs.    Head  rather  small  and  densely  hairy ;  muxile  very 
small,  black ;  mouth  rather  small ;  cutting  teeth  exposeo, 
rounded  and  smooth  in  firont,  white ;  the  whiskers  very 
long,  twice  as  long  as  the  head,  rigid,  black,  with  two  or 
three  slender  long  bristles  over  the  eyebrows ;  eyes  mode- 
rate, rather  nearer  the  ears  than  the  end  of  the  nose ;  the 
ears  rounded,  externally  covered  with  dense  sliort  fur  Uko 
the  body,  internally  rather  naked,  black,  with  a  di2»tLnrt 
helix.    Limbs  short;  the  feet  covered  with  sliortish  raihcr 
adpressed  hair ;  the  fore  feet  short ;  the  toes  free,  the  Im  o 
middle  ones  nearly  equal,  the  inner  rather  shorter,  and  t  he- 
outer  shortest  of  all ;  the  claws  short,  subequal,  incurvfd, 
black,  not  so  long  as  tlie  hinder  ones ;  the  hinder  feet  lari:o 
with  naked  soles ;  toes  free,  the  three  inner  equal,  the  outer 
rather  the  shortest,  the  two  inner  toes  with  two  series  uf 
four  or  five  bony  laniinie  placed  side  by  side,  form  in.;  a 
comb-like  process,  and  covered  with  some  very  stiff*  biisilv 
incurved  hair;  the  tail  very  short,  cylindrical  ending  lu  .i 
parcel  of  rather  rigid  black-tipped  hairs.     Size  and  aiMt.- 
about  that  of  a  half-grown  guinea-pig.     Lon<^th   ii*;.  *..  : 
specimen)  from  nose  to  base  of  tail,  9  inches;'' of  the  ..jh 
1  inch  (the  longejit  bristle  extends  beyond  the  tip);   of  .i^i- 
hind  feet,  H  inch ;  of  the  ears,  A  of  an  inch.  (Graj  j     Lm- 
cality,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

'  I  am  not  aware,'  says  Mr.  Gray,  speaking  of  the  comb- 
like  appendage,  *  of  the  same  kind  of  process  being  fouaU 
on  the  toes  of  any  of  the  Mammalia.  It  most  nearly  t^ 
sembles  the  pectinated  edge  of  the  claws  of  the  middle  Uh*% 
of  the  feet  of  the  Goatsuckers  and  Herons :  it  may  probably 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  to  clear  their  coats  of  u)- 
truding  insects,  and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  of 
the  two  living  animals  in  the  collection  of  the  Zoological 


their  vineyards,  rearing  cattle,  and  trading  with  other  parts    Society,  said  to  come  from  Barbary,  continually  acratchuig 


of  Hungary.    The  old  castle  is  iallen  into  complete  decay. 

CTENODA'CTYLA  (Dejean),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Geodephaga,  and  subsection  Trun- 
catipennes.  Technical  characters : — body  but  slightly  elon- 
gated, flattened ;  thorax  longer  than  broad,  truncated 
posteriorly ;  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  almost  oval ;  three 
basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  dilated,  nearly  triangular  or  heart- 
shaped  ;  claws  denticulated  beneath. 

Dejean  in  his  *  Catalogue  des  Coleopt^res'  only  enume- 
rates three  species  of  this  genus,  all  of  which  are  from 
Guiana.  There  are  however  other  species  known.  Cte- 
ftftdactyla  Cheovolatii  is  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  blue-black  colour  above,  and  brown  beneath :  the  tho- 
rax is  red,  and  the  lc(rs  and  antennee  are  yellowish-red. 

CTENODA'CTYLUS,  a  genus  of  rodent  animals  of  the 
family  Arvicolida,  established  by  Mr.  Gray. 

Generic  Chiiracier.^'Each  fttot  with  four  toes  only  and 
an  obsolete  clawle^  wart  in  place  of  the  thumb ;  claws 
small  and  falculated ;  toe^  'pectinated  internally,  with  small 
bony  appendages.  Toil  very  short  and  hairy.  Dental 
formula  * 

9  3  3 

Incison  --     Molars --•-.  (Gray). 

Mr.  Gray  is  of  opinion  that  this  subgenus  appears  to  be 

most  nearly  allied  to  the  Lemmings  {Lemmus),  with  which 

it  agrees  in  teeth  and  form,  but  differs  from  them  in  only 

having  fonr  free  toes  on  each  of  the  feet  and  a  very  obscure 

'(Iftwless  wart  in  place  of  the  thumb*  and  in  the  claws  of 

^e  feet  being  short  and  incurred,  those  of  the  hinder 

wing  covered  with  a  tuft  of  rigid  hair,  more  especially 

lislinguished  in  the  two  inner  toes,  each  of  which  also 

doublei  small,  deeply  pectinated,  bonv  plate  on  its 


themselves  with  their  hind  claws.  Some  of  the  Lemmings 
to  which  these  animals  are  most  nearly  allied,  axe  poeuKar 
for  having  a  very  curious  conformation  in  the  daw  of  the 
index  finger  of  the  hand.' 

Mr.  Gray  refers  to  two  specimens  in  the  British  Museum, 
one  of  which  is  marked  in  the  hand-writing  of  his  late 
uncle  Dr.  £.  W.  Gray.  'C.  B.  Spei  Masson,  1744,  appears 
to  be  a  variation  of  Na  1,'  which  last  Mr.  Gray  thinks  it 
probably  the  other  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  wlut-h 
is  rather  larger. 

The  species  is  named  after  Mr.  Francis  Masson,  who  w;u 
one  of  his  majesty's  gardeners,  and  published  a  paper  in 
Phil.  Trans.,  Ixvi.  (1775),  giving  an  account  of  thr^» 
journeys  from  (}ane  Town  to  the  southern  paru  of  Africa, 
undertaken  for  the  discovery  of  new  plants,  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  Royal  Botanicsl  Garden  at  Kew. 

The  description  of  this  curious  animal  is  taken  fr\>m 
Mr.  Gray's '  Spicilegia  ZoologicaV  where  there  is  a  figure 
of  the  species,  and  where  the  reader  will  find  much  origmai 
and  valuable  information  illustrated  by  plates. 

CTE'NOMYS.    [MuRiDjK.] 

CTENO'STOMA  (KlugX  a  genua  of  Cdeoptorous  m- 
sects,  of  the  section  Geodephaga,  and  fiunily  CicindeUdv. 
Distinguishing  characters  * — the  basal  joints  of  the  anterior 
tarsi  dilated  in  the  male  sex,  Uie  third  with  en  obliquely 
elongated  portion  on  the  inner  side ;  body  narrow  and  luu^; , 
thorax  long,  tome  what  globular  in  the  middle,  and  sud- 
denly constricted  towards  tlie  base  and  imx;  antennss 
setaceous ;  palpi  long  and  distinct;  mentum  nimisbad  with 
a  tooth- like  process  in  the  anterior  and  enuLigiualCMl  part 

*  *  Suicilegiii  ZooioKica..or  oHnnal  l^arm  and  ikoct  ftjitcaAllr  Dwarnp- 
tioDS  of  n«w  and  aoSfumt  Aateala^*  bj loiiB  Biwmd  <kayv  V*ikt^' 
part  I,  it«.,  Lioodoa,  Trautttl  and  Co^  sad  W«  Woo< 
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length  of  the  island  from  Cabo  Mayii  to  Cabo.San  Antonio, 
aiun«  the  curved  lino*  m  793  miles.  It  is  widest  near  ihe 
meridian  of  77*^,  where  between  Punta  Maternelto  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Magdalena, 
near  the  Pico  Tarnuino,  it  is  127^  miles  acrow.  Between 
Puerto  Prineipe  and  the  Hatanna,  which  tract  comprehends 
about  four*flfltns  of  the  island,  it  u  only  52  miles  wide  on  an 
average.  The  western  extremity  is  still  narrower,  the  isthmus 
between  the  Havanna  and  the  port  of  Batabano  being  only 
28  miles  aciobs.  The  surface  of  Cuba  alone,  aceordine  to 
the  latest  calculations,  is  42,212  square  miles;  and  when 
the  islands  are  added,  which  are  inclosed  within  the  nu- 
merous reefli  which  surround  it,  43,412  square  miles.  Its 
extent  is  therefore  about  7000  square  miles  less  than  that 
of  England,  not  including  Wales. 

The  coast-line  of  Cuba  is  above  2000  mQes,  but  hardly 
one- third  of  it  is  accessible  to  vessels ;  the  remainder  is 
surrounded  by  banks,  reefs  and  rocks.  The  coast  from  Cabo 
de  Cruz  to  Cabo  de  Maysi  is  quite  free  from  danger ;  and 
that  from  Cabo  Maysi  to  Punta  MatemeUo  has  only  a  few 
rocks.  At'Punta  MatemeUo  commence  the  numerous  keys 
of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  which  extend  for  more  than 
300  miles  to  Punta  delcacos.  In  this  part,  or  more  precisely 
opposite  the  Cayu  Cniz  and  Cayo  Romano,  the  Old  Bahama 
Channel  is  narrowest,  being  only  15  or  20  miles  across. 
Between  the  keys  and  Cuba  is  an  open  sea,  which  may  be 
navigated  by  small  vessels.  From  Punta  de  Icacos  to 
Bahia  Honda,  west  of  Uavanna,  the  coast  is  again  free  from 
keys  and  rocks.  To  the  west  of  Bahia  Honcia  commences 
the  series  of  shoals  and  rocks  called  Los  Colorados,  which 
extend  to  Cabo  San  Antonio.  From  the  last-named  cape 
to  Punta  de  Piedras  or  Liana  Punta,  the  high  coast  is  ft-ee 
fy-om  shoals  and  rocks.  But  the  keys  and  shoals  eommenoe 
again  to  the  west  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos,  and  extend  to  Cabo 
de  Cruz,  under  the  name  of  Jardinillos,  Cayo  Breton,  Cayos 
de  Las  Doce  Leguas,  and  Bancos  de  Buena  Esperanza. 
Only  the  coast  between  Cochinos  Bay  and  Puerto  Casilda, 
near  Trinidad,  forms  an  exception,  being  free  from  banks 
and  rocks.  In  the  Bay  of  Xagua,  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
the  Jardinillos,  a  spring  of  fresh  water  is  said  to  rise  in  the 
sea  with  such  force,  that  boats  cannot  approach  it  without 
danger.  It  is  visited  by  the  manati.  In  the  sea  between 
the  northern  coast  of  Cuba  and  the  Florida  Reef,  the  Gulf 
Stream  commences,  but  here  its  current  is  not  strong,  and 
sometimes  hardly  perceptible. 

Only  the  south-eastern  oart  of  Cuba  is  mountainous, 
that  which  lies  between  Cabo  de  Cruz,  Cabo  Maysi,  and 
ihe  town  of  Holguin.  This  mountain  group  is  called  Sierra 
or  Montanos  del  Cobre  (Snake  Mountains),  and  probably 
in  its  highest  |vurts  rises  more  than  7200  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  southern  coast  the  Pico  Tarquino  rises  to  a  consi- 
derable height,  which  however  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
From  this  group  a  chain  of  hills  runs  in  a  W.N.W. 
direction,  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Villa  Clara,  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  southern,  but  afterwards  more  to 
the  northern  shores.  These  hills  do  not  attain  a  great  ele- 
vation. To  the  north-west  of  Trinidad  stand  the  Lomas  de 
San  Juan,  which  terminate  in  peaks  and  needles,  and  rise 
to  about  1800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevation  of  the  hills 
seOms  to  decrease  as  we  advance  westward.  To  the  west  of 
the  meridian  of  Matanzas  there  is  only  one  summit  that  at- 
tains 1 200  feet.  In  this  part  the  ishmd  resembles  the  environs 
of  London,  iU  surface  being  slightly  undulating,  and  rising 
in  general  only  to  250  or  350  f&t  above  the  sea.  Along  the 
southern  coast  large  tracts  of  low  country  occur.  The  whole 
space  between  Batabano  and  Xagua  is  nothing  but  a  low 
swamp,  which  extends  three  or  four  miles  inland. 

There  are  no  largo  rivers  in  Cuba.    Some  are  navigable 
a  few  miles  inland  for  small  boats ;  others  are  used  for  irri- 
gating the  adjacent  fields.  . ,   -^    *v  * 
The  climate  of  the  Havanna  differs  considerably  flfom  that 
of  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  though  the  difference  of  position 
does  not  exceed  five  degrees      This  difference  however 
urinoipally  occurs  in  the  cold  season,  when  the  thermo- 
meter at  the  Havanna  nearly  every  year  descends  to60^and 
tometimes  to  55",  whilst  at  Kingston  it  is  never  seen  below 
an"*  or  68".    Tlio  moan  annual  heat  at  the  Havanna  is  77', 
thst  of  thd  hottest  month  (J  Uiy )  84",  and  that  of  the  coldest 
►d'  •  ihe  thermumetor  rarely  rises  to  94*,  or  sinks  to  55^ 
*              '^nor  of  the  inland  however,  thin  ice  is  formed 
I  provtilimce  of  northerly  wind^  at  places  about 
,0  Die  sea.     Hut  (Utba  partakes,  in  some  mea- 
cluiittto  of  the  t«uit)«rate  sono»  which  is  proved 


by  the  sudden  ehanffes  of  the  temperature,  in  which  it,  tn 
some  degree,  resembles  the  United  Stales.  Humboldt  men- 
tions a  change  of  1 5*  in  tlie  course  of  three  hours.  No 
snow  is  ever  known  to  fall,  either  on  the  Lomaa  de  8an 
Juan,  or  on  the  Sierra  del  Cobre.  Hail  storms  are  rare ; 
thev  occur  only  once  in  fiAeen  or  twenty  years,  and  always 
with  south-south-westerly  winds. 

Hurricanes  are  leas  fluent  in  Cuba  than  in  Jamaica 
and  the  other  Antilles.  Sometimes  none  occur  for  six  or 
eight  years.  They  vent  their  fury  more  on  the  sea  than  on 
the  land,  and  happen,  as  in  Jamaica,  more  frequently  on 
the  southern  than  on  the  northern  coast.  Humboldt  states 
that  they  take  place  later  in  the  year  in  Cuba  than  in  the 
islands  farther  to  the  east  and  south.  In  the  latter  they 
are  most  frequent  in  August ;  in  Cuba  the^  occur  most  I  v 
in  October,  never  in  July,  but  sometimes  in  August  ancl 
September.  The  same  writer  observes,  that  the  extre- 
mities of  the  long  chain  of  islands  called  the  Antilles  are  Icsh 
subject  to  these  dreadful  storms  than  thoae  in  the  middle, 
Tobago  and  Trinidad  being  entirely  firee  from  them,  and 
Cuba  not  often  experiencing  their  ravages.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Cuba  is  expoeecT  to  the  boisteions  north  winds 
(los  nortes),  which  blow  particularly  during  the  eoU  months. 

The  division  of  rainy  and  dry  seasons  n  not  applicable 
to  Cuba.  No  month  of  the  year  is  free  from  rain.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  greatest  quantity  fidls  during  May,  June 
and  July.  In  1829  the  quantity  of  rain  was  48  inches,  of 
which  nearly  24  inches  fell  in  these  three  months.  Earth- 
quakes frequently  occur. 

The  aborigines  who  inhabited  Cuba  in  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus, were  annihilated  before  the  year  1560,  though  the 
Spaniards  settled  in  this  island  only  m  1511.  The  present 
population  consists  of  whites,  negroes,  and  mixed  raees.  It 
amounted  in  1 82  7  to 

Free  people           .  .*  •            .                443,6^0 

namely,  whites  *•  .  337,126 

coloured  y  .  106,494 
Staves        .                                                             286,042 

729.662 
According  to  a  more  modem  census  (1831),  it  has  ri^n 
to  nearly  830,000  individuals.  In  1 775  the  number  was  only 
170,000.  This  population,  however,  is  very  uneaually  dis- 
tributed over  the  island*  nearly  four-fifths  of  which  are  very 
thinly  inhabited,  especially  the  southern  coast,  except  the 
country  between  Xagua  and  Trinidad,  and  that  which  is  ea%t 
of  Cabo  de  Cruz :  there  are  also  large  tracts  in  the  interior 
which  are  only  used  as  pasture-ground,  and  contain  hardly 
more  than  two  individuals  to  a  square  mile.  The  mo^t 
populous  portion  is  between  the  lines  from  Bahia  Honda  t** 
Batabano,  and  hence  to  Matanzas,  where  nearly  the  half 
of  the  whole  population  is  concentrated,  and  where  perhajx^ 
there  are  70  or  SO  persons  to  each  square  mile.  The  fal- 
lowing table  shows  the  relative  population  of  the  timv 
intendencias,  and  the  proportion  between  the  whites,  tree 
coloured  people,  and  slaves. 


Square 
Milrs. 

Popttbtioii 
in  1827. 

Ooa 
•q.n. 

40 
9 
9 

17 

nr  arcty  Hm4i««I 

of  lahafattaati. 

1 

40 
60 
36 

46 

II 
15 
27 

18 

1     • 

Western  Int. 
Central  Int. 
Eastern  Int. 

10,303 
17,104 
14,805 

408,537 
164,497 
131,453 

49 

37 

ToUl 

42,212 

704,487 

37 

The  cerealia  of  Europe  are  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of 
Cuba,  and  a  great  Quantity  of  flour  is  consequently  impvted 
from  the  United  States  for  the  oonsumpnon  of  the  white 
inhabitants.  The  slaves  and  people  of  colour  Uve  princi> 
pally  on  mandioca,  yams,  bananas,  and  maiie  or  India  n 
com,  with  potatoes,  sweet  pototoes,  &e.  The  objects  raisei 
for  consumption  and  exportation  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacvo, 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo;  but  the  threeiast  on  a  veiT  small 
scale.  As  immense  tracts  are  not  cultivated,  but  only  used 
as  nasture-ground.  the  number  of  cattle  is  very  gwsat.  and 
hides  form  an  article  of  exportation,  but  drv  meat  (tasajo) 
is  importod  from  Venezuela.  The  surface  under  cultna- 
tion  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  one-8e>*enteenth:  the  onculti- 
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ntad  part  oontaina  large  prairiea  or  layaniiM,  on  which  the 
cftttle  paAture,hut  the  g^reatest  part  ia  overgrown  with  large 
fbreat-treea,  some  of  which  supply  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
building. Gold  and  copper  have  been  found  in  the  Sierra 
delCol^ 

I.  The  Western  Intendencta  contained,  in  1827,  449  plan- 
tations of  sugar,  1207  of  coffee,  and  400,000  heaos  of 
homed  cattle.  It  contains,  besides  the '  capital,  Havanna, 
the  towns  of  Guanabaooa  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cay  on 
which  Havanna  is  built,  with  9100  inhabitants  (in  1827),  I 
and  SSan  Carlos  de  Matanxas,  whioh«  in  1827,  contained 
1 1,300  inhabitants.  To  this  intendencia  belongs  the  isla  de 
los  Pinos,  more  than  900  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
mountain  on  it  rising  to  more  than  3000  feet  high.  It 
contains  jfrom  200  to  300  inhabitants ;  and  fine  forests,  in 
which  much  mahosany  is  cut. 

IL  The  CentrcS  Intendencia  contained,  in  1827,  246 
plantations  of  sugar,  135  of  coffee,  and  605,000  head  of 
cattle.  It  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  island,  especially 
the  country  round  the  town  of  Santo  Espiritu,  and  has 
greatly  increased  in  population  and  agriculture  since  the 
ports  have  been  opened  to  foreign  commerce.  The  most 
populous  places  are  inland,  namely,  Santa  Clara,  with 
8500  inhabitants  (in  1827X  and  Santo  Espiritu,  with  10,800. 
The  capital  Santa  Maria  de  Puerto  Principe  is  also  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  but  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  by  means  of  its  port  Nuevitas.  It  contained,  in 
1827,  49,000  inhabitants:  it  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  for  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America. 
Besides,  there  is  on  the  northern  coast  the  harbour  of  San 
Juan  de  los  Remedies,  with  5200  inhabitants  (in  1827), 
and  on  the  southern,  IVinidad  de  Cuba,  with  12,500,  and 
Fernandina  de  Xagua. 

m.  The  Eoitem  Intendencia  contained,  in  1827,  305 
plantations  of  sugar,  725  of  coffee,  and  105,000  head  of 
cattle.  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  antient  capital,  has  a  good 
harbour  and  26,000  inhabitants.  There  are  also  three  other 
harbours,  which  are  much  frequented  by  vessels,  Man- 
zauilloy  north-east  of  the  Cabo  de  Cruz,  Baracoa,  near  Cabo 


Maysi,  and  Gibara,  farther  west    The  last  is  the  port  of 
Holguin,  a  small  town  in  the  interior. 

Commerce* — In  few  countries  has  commerce  increased  so 
rapidly  as  in  Cuba.  About  1780,  the  exportation  of  its 
own  produce  amounted  to  little  more  than  two  millions  of 
Spanish  dollars  in  value:  in  the  three  years  from  1831  to 
1833,  the  average  value  of  all  goods  exported  had  risen  to  be  • 
tween  1 3  and  14  millions,  though  in  some  parts  a  considerable 
smuggling  trade  was  carried  on.  This  increase  has  of  late 
been  considerable,  since  (in  1816)  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
have  been  admitted  into  the  ports.  Thpugh  Havanna  is  by 
far  the  most  important  trading  town,  other  places  carry  on 
a  considerable  commerce,  as  tne  following  table  shows. 


TONNAGE  OF  VESSEL& 

PORTS. 

Inwaxda. 

Outwards. 

1828. 

1S29. 

1828. 

1829. 

IlaTaiina                .        . 
Santiago  d«  Caba   . 
Pnrrto  Principe      . 
Mataniaa 

Trinidad        ,        • 
Barawa       •        • 
Gibara    .... 
Xagua        .          • 
MuisaniUo    .        »       • 

169.889 

33.376 

4,985 

d5.aZ3 

18.991 

1.367 

1.869 

2,454 

8,112 

153.834 

31,734 

5,297 

31.331 

18,885 

1,431 

2.139 

1.426 

3.194 

136.959 

33,209 

3,479 

30.151 

17.616 

917 

1,972 

1.999 

5,996 

144.487 

S4,8;6 

5.136 

99,;70 

17,009 

i.ieo 

9.022 
1.468 
9.882 

977.066 

H9,253 

939.830 

928,750 

The  chief  articles  of  importation  are  nrovisions,  par- 
ticularly flour,  rice  and  maize,  butter,  cneese,  candUes, 
and  tallow,  tasajo  and  hams,  and  salted  fish  and  cod. 
Brandy  and  the  wines  of  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Grermany  also  form  a  considerable  branch  of  importation. 
As  Cuba  has  no  manufactures,  cotton  stuffs,  woollen 
goods,  linens,  hardwares,  and  silk  stuffs  are  imported  to  a 
larae  amount. 

The  course  and  amount,  stated  in  English  money,  of  the 
trade  of  Cuba,  in  the  three  years  which  ended  with  1833, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 


Spain      .        .        .        . 

Former  SfNinith  Colonies 

Hanae  Towns 

Untied  Statm  of  America 

France        .        . 

Kugland        . 

Italv      .        •        •        . 

Nctlieriands      • 

Portugal        , 

Russia    .... 

Sweden  and  Dennark 

Turkey   .... 


£. 


1831. 


Imporla. 


1.045.183 

380.334 

354,  (r49 

977.147 

139.500 

305.403 

4.719 

92.194 

.5.J*17 

4!298 


3,239.3C6 


Exports. 


643.5S3 
151.528 
396.013 
816.998 

91.987 
326.609 

91.011 

69,8;7 
1.376 

99.777 
8.609 
6.120 


9,0)1,487 


1832. 


Imports. 


£. 

911,086 

669,907 

387,951 

788.319 

167,880 

k6^.0:^ 

7,495 

61.331 

10.983 

7;050 


8,915.617 


Exports. 


£. 

600.362 
206,958 
438.432 
647.596 

75.908 
437.851 

77.317 
101,316 

4.677 

993.433 

12.879 

255 


2.832.278 


1833. 


Imports. 


£, 

886,243 
385.183 
196.325 
929.481 
193.397 
338,577 

10.753 

42.417 
9,401 

10,971 
7.138 


2,969.818 


Exports. 


£, 

565.317 
260,594 
313.366 
913.984 
110.691 

56.681 

4,548 

207.335 

15.867 

13,833 


2,707,513 


The  imports  m  1833  consisted  of, — 

Gnte  and  Soar,  salted  moat  and  flab,  butter  and  cheoso 

Wine.  apiiUa.  beer,  and  oil 

Sinors  amd  dried  fmtts 

Mtftale  mud  batd  wares        ....•• 
Cotton,  liaen.  woollca.  and  sUk  goods 


£.  1,398.586 

399.202 

47.038 

177,484 

903.534 


The  remaining  Talue  being  made  un  of  timber,  glass, 
earthenware,  cordage,  and  various  other  less  important 
articles. 

The  quantities  exported,  during  the  three  years  aboYe- 
mentioned,  of  vanoua  articles,  the  produce  of  the  island, 
were  as  under  • —  


Kam 


Wax 

Leaf  Toboeeo 
Cigars    .        . 
Cotton        •  • 

Coeoa        • 
Ifahocany       • 
Cedar 
Hides 
Frpterres 
Fratt    • 

Honey  • 

Horses  and  Moles 
Other  Pro^nes 


,    Cwt. 
npM 

•  m 

.    Cwt 

■  an 

lbs. 
•        ■      „ 

•  «» 

•  •   ■• 

Feet 

•  >t 

•  Komber 
,        Cwt. 

Valno  in  £. 

.        Pipw 

.    Nomber 
Valne  in  £. 


1831. 


83,001 

475.976 

6,663 

2.998,330 

2,285,975 

685.900 

190.435 

46,7<r7 

25.939 

16,893 


1832. 


1.692.726 

3.429 

100. 178 

457.341 

6,741 

1.910,750 

11,903.075 

736.950 

36,950 

58.844 

25.833 

16.317 

524 

5,468 

2.003 

1.079 

9,169 


1833. 


1,701.909 

3.S27 

95.768 

572.848 

9,271 

9,311,875 

15.442.825 

651.800 

90.250 

40.411 

29.367 

28.917 

469 

3.078 

9.134 

807 

9,97« 


The  number  of  vessels  and  their  tonnage, 
different  oountries,  which  entered  the  port  of 
tne  same  three  years,  wvn  :— 


belonging  to 
Havanna  in 


1831. 

1839. 

1833. 

ShipsL 

Tons. 

Shipa 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Spanish  .     • 

334 

41.758 

325 

38,687 

^ 

46.2^ 

American 

496 

85.105 

489 

84.998 

91.695 

Hanse  Towns 

25 

4.926 

84 

6,344 

26 

4.500 

Daulsh  .       • 

8 

1,078 

12 

9.313 

10 

1.799 

French  .       • 

19 

3.975 

18 

4,067 

48 

10.163 

NetherUoda  . 

8 

1.068 

96 

4.764 

1.477 

English  . 

54 

6,403 

69 

12.658 

46 

V.067 

Portueoese    • 
Pmssian  .     • 

9 

142 

648 

0 

494 

2 

294 

291 

1 

99Q 

Sardinian      • 

763 

999 

989 

Swedish   .    • 

280 

980 

1.061 

HanoTerian  . 

.    • 

■ 

956 

366 

Tuscan   . 

.     • 

•    . 

194 

•         • 

•    • 

Meclilenburfk 

• 

•    • 

•     • 

•    • 

159 

Russian  . 

«     . 

.         a 

a         . 

• 

176 

Total   . 

963 

145,099 

969 

156,369 

l.Otf 

168.29B 

The  English  have  not  so  larce  a  share  in  the  commerce 
of  Cuba  as  in  tiiat  of  some  otner  commercial  countries, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  their  not  admitting  the  produc- 
tions of  Cuba  into  their  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
of  their  own  colonies,  and  to  their  not  being  able  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  island  for  provisions.  The  Americans 
have  obtained  the  greatest  share  of  this  commerce,  being 
able  to  supply  provisions  in  abundance,  fUrnishing  a  ready 
market  for  all  the  exports  of  Cuba,  and  having  aifeo  the 
advantage  of  being  near     Spain,  bemg  now  deprived  of 


.€!-U  B 
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yM  h«r  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  -endeavours 
to  turn  to  advantage  her  possession  of  Cuba,  to  >vhich  she 
sends  her  wines,  oil,  and  fruits.  England,  with  its  nume- 
rous manufactured  goods  and  the  productions  of  the  -East 
Indies,  comes  next.  England  takes  in  return  tohacco,  cofTco. 
.and  sugar.  The  Hanseatic  towns  of  Germany  also  have 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  trade,  finding  no  place  more 
.advantageous  for  exchanging  their  manufactured  goods 
(linens,  paper,  glass,  &c.),  for  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 
France  sends  great  quantities  of  wines  and  some  manu- 
factured goods ;  and  Italy  oil,  olives,  and  fruits. 

The  internal  traffic  is  much  impeded  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  which  for  a  part  of  the  year  are  impassable.;  but 
the  coasting-trade  is  active,  fbur  thousand  small  vessels 
being  used  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
the  Havanna  alone. 

The  political  importance  of  Cuba  does  not  rest  on  its  ex- 
tent and  productions  alone,  but  principally  on  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  common  routes  of  navigation.  This 
route  is  marked  out  by  the  trade-winds  and  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Vessels  returning  to  Europe  from  Jamaica,  or  the  coast  of 
South  America,  by  sailing  directly  eastward,  have  to  con- 
tend against  tlie  united  force  of  winds  and  .current,  and 
are  scarcely  able  to  make  either  the  Windward  or  Mona 
Passages,  which  are  situated  respectively  at.  the  western  and 
eastern  extremities  of  the  island  of  Hayti..  They  are  there- 
fore under  the  necessity  of  doubling  Cabo  San  Antonio  and 
proceeding  to  Europe  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  Thus  the  pos- 
.  session  orCuba  gives  an  absolute  control  over  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  all  countries  lying  about  the  Caribbee 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  consequently  a  great 
portion  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  maritime 
poweni,  at  present,  seem  to  have  come  to  a  tacit  agreement 
to  leave  Spain  in  the  possession  of  Cuba,  because,  being  the 
least  powerful  of  them  all,  there  seem  to  be  no  apprehensions 
of  any  attempts  on  her  part  to  interrupt  the  free  navigation 
of  these  seas. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  in 
1493;  in  1511  the  Spaniards  formed  the  first  settlement : 
since  that  time  the  island  has  remained  in  their  possession. 
In  1762  the  English  took  the  Havanna,  but  it  was  restored 
to  Spain  by  the  peace  of  1 763. 

(Humboldt;  Present  State  of  Columbia  by  an  Officer; 
Map  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge; 
see  also  Breve  Idea  de  la  Administracion  del  Commerao  y 
de  las  Rentas  y  Gastos  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  durante  los 
Annos  de  1826  d  1834,  par  D.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  Pans, 
1836.) 

CUBE  (cvjSoc),  a  solid  figure  contained  by  six  equal 
squares;  a  box  of  equal  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

Owing  to  its  being  the  most  simple  of  solids,  the  cube  is 
the  measuring  unit  of  solid  content,  as  the  square  is  that  of 
superficial  content,  or  area.  Whatever  the  unit  of  length 
maybe,  the  unit  of  solidity  is  the  cube  which  is  a  unit  every 
way  :  thus  we  have  the  cubic  inch,  the  cubic  foot,  &c. 

Cubes  of  different  sides  are  to  one  another  as  the  alge- 
braical third  powers  of  the  number  of  units  in  their  sides  : 
thus  cubes  which  are  as  7  to  1 0  in  their  sides  are  as  7  x  7  X  7 
to  10  X  10  X  10  in  their  contents.  Hence  the  algebraical 
third  powers  are  called  cubes  :  thus  a  x  a  X  a  is  called  the 
cube  of  a.  [Notation].  If  the  side  of  a  cube  contain  a 
units,  the  content  is  a  x  a  x  a  cubical  units  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  cube  has  no  remarkable  properties,  for  our  eyes  are 
so  used  to  the  figure,  that  its  properties  seem  self-evident. 

Its  internal  aiagonals  are  found  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  units  in  the  side  by  \/3,  or  (very  nearly)  by  adding 
one  half  and  one  half  of  one  half,  and  subtracting  one  per 
cenL  of  the  result,  and  if  still  Aurther  accuracy  be  required, 
6  tor  every  1 0.000  units:—?    . 

• 

2)10000  subtract  5  presently. 
8)  6000 
2500 


17600 
175 

17325 
5 


wUdi  ii  abool  ds  iathtt 


1 7320  feet  in  the  diagonal 
toomalL 


For  the  celebrated  lii^torical  problem  connected  with  \\ns 
article,  see  Di:plication  of  the  Cube. 

CUBEBS.    [PiPKR.] 

CUBIT,  a  measure  cf  lenp'U  in  use  among  the  antien*^ 
and  more  especially  oint)ni;  ilu»  Jews.  The  Hebrews  rail.**! 
it  TlDik  ianvna),  as  the  moihcr  of  other  measures;  iKi? 
Greeks  Urixvc  {pechus) ;  the  Romans  Cubitus,  a  word  .i^)- 
parently  formed  from  the  verb  '  cube,*  to  bend  for  the  pt.:  • 
pose  of  lying  down.  The  cubit  was  originally  the  dUt-t  .  <* 
from  the  joint  or  bending  of  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  i.t 
the  middle  finger.  Bishop  Cumberland  and  Pellet ler  fi\ 
the  Hebrew  cubit  at  twenty-one  inches  j  but  it  is  m  re 
usually  considered  as  a  foot  and  a  half. 

The  best  authorities  assert  that  there  were  two  cubits  I'l 
use  among  the  Hebrews;  one  sacred,  the  other  ci>nimiii. 
In  Deuteronomy,  chap.  iii.  v.  U,  the  bed  of  Og  is  said  in 
be  nine  cubits  long  and  four  broad,  q/}^  the  cubit  (fa  mn.:. 
In  Ezekicl,  chap.  xl.  v.  5  and  xliii.  13,  we  find  the  cuN:; 
for  measuring  the  temple  was  a  cubit  and  a  hand-breutti/t  ; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  larger  cubit  was  longer  tl.ari 
the  common  one  bv  a  hand-breadth,  or  three  inches.  Thu^ 
we  may  reconcile  the  two  lengths  of  eighteeu  and  twenty 
one  inches  already  specified.  Calmet,  liowever,  is  pn- 
suadcd,  that  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Babylonish  captUiU, 
there  was  but  one  cubit  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  atul 
that  it  was  the  Egj-ptian  cubit.  He  says  it  is  only  aff^r 
the  captivity  that  Scripture  notircs  two  sorts  of  mcasun  ^ 
to  distinguish  the  old  Hebrew  cubit  from  that  of  Bab)!*'^, 
which  the  captives  used  during  their  abode  in  that  ri:\ 
On  this,  he  adds,  is  grounded  the  precaution  of  Ezek.« '. 
in  observing  that  the  cubit  he  is  speaking  of  is  the  true 
old  cubit,  larger  by  a  hand's  breadth  than  the  cumin.. ;, 
cubit.  Among  the  Greeks  the  cubit  (pechus)  was  twriiu- 
four  fingers  (ddxrvXoc),  measured  as  already  exphum*! 
See  Herodotus,  ii.  175.  (Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  O^tn,, 
Weights,  4^^  and  Calmet's  Diet,  qf  the  Holy  BibU,  »n 
voce.) 

CUCKFIELD.    [Sussex.] 

CUCKOO.    [CucuLiD^;  Cuculina.] 

(pUCU'LIDiE  (Cuckoos,  Cuckoo-tribe),  a  fiimilyof  »can- 
sorial  birds,  placed  by  Cuvier  and  Lesson  next  to  the  vn- 
necks,  Yunx,  and  by  Mr.  Vigors  in  the  aberrant  group  of 
his  Scanswes,  between  the  Certhiada*  and  the  Rham^h***- 
tidte.  This  aberrant  ^roup  he  characterises  as  oonsi>tin^ 
of  birds  which  have  either  three  anterior  toes  and  one 
posterior  scansorial  one,  or  sygodactyle  but  not  retract ilo 
toes.  M.  Lesson  arranefes  the  following  genera ;  Curulujt, 
Coccyzus,  Saurothera,  Centrofu*,  Lejdosomus^  Ettdynanv », 
Indicator,  and  Monasa  under  the  family,  whflst  he  plact^* 
Pfuenicophaus,  Scythrops,  and  Crotojjiaga  under  his  ^ur- 
ceeding  ramily,  Les  Hcteroramphes.  The  CucuUdtr  s«^fm  to 
have  presented  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  omithol(>gi^t<>. 
*  Neither  do  I  wish,*  obser>'es  Mr.  Vigors  in  his  paper  on  Uw 
natural  aifinities  that  connect  the  orrlers  and  famihc«  ^i 
birds,  '  to  dwell  with  any  particularity  on  the  sucee^-tini.; 
fomily  of  Cuculidaey  the  various  and  extensive  frenerx  *-\ 
which  are  as  yet  but  little  understood  as  far  as  regard*  th'.jr 
natural  afiiuities.  The  Linnean  genus,  Cuculus,  ind«^<), 
as  at  present  constituted,  forms  an  extremely  artifriU 
group.  There  is  much  to  be  done  with  respect  to  th«'<c 
birds,  and  they  would  form  an  interesting  subiwt  fur  tit*> 
researches  of  an  ornithologist  who  might  have  leisure  ati<i 
opportunity  to  describe  their  living,  manners,  and  eronom^'. 
I  shall  only  now  observe,  with  respect  to  external  characit  r. 
that  some  genera  of  the  family  are  associated  with  t'  •« 
true  Cuculus  by  their  crn^ed  and  slender  bill;  other*  Itkr 
Indicator,  Vieill.,  have  a  shorter  and  stronger  bill :  uh*ir 
Saurothera,  Vieill,  by  its  serrated  bill,  eWnces  an  nf- 
proaching  conformity  to  the  Bamrhastid^,  and  a  (H>n<.>d>  t- 
able  number,  such  as  Centropus,  \\h,  Phamicophauft,  Xw.W  . 
and  Crotophaga,  Linn.,  indicate  the  same  affinitv  b>  \W 
gradual  increase  of  the  bill  in  length  and-stxe.  iThe  )a-:- 
mentioned  genus,  it  may  also  be  added,  bearsarelatu -... 
through  the  medium  of  Scythrops,  to  the  HornbiUs:  **..ii.v 
species  of  that  family,  and  one  more  nsrticularly  lately  o  ^ 
covered'  {Buceros  Leadbeateri)  *  in  tne  interipr  of  Al"  i- . . 
possessing,  though  ^ith  gigantic  dimensions!  the  4>xa(t  I*.  . 
of  the  Ani.'    [Crotophaoa.] 

The  examination  here  sugi^ested  by  Mr,  Vijajors  ha*  1    .• 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Swainson,  and  we  find  in  the  thiivl  n-i- 
fifth  |)arts  of  the  *  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botanv,'  tvi  i 
memoirs  by  the  last-named  zoologist  '  on  the  natural  U:^ 
tory  and  relations  of  the  family  of  cucuLidai  or  cuc^  xpe^ 
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with  a  view  to  detennine  the  series  of  their  yariatioxi/'' 
The  CuculicUe  are  placed  bj  Mr.  Swainson  also  between  the 
Certhiadof  and  Ramphastxdn^  and  these  three  fiimilies  con- 
stitute what  he  terms  his  third  and  aberrant  circle  of  the 
scansores.  The  following  is  his  definition  of  the  fomily 
character.  Feet  not  strictlv  scansorial,  very  short,  nostrils 
naked,  tail  covers  remarkably  long;  and  he  separates  the 
group  into  the  following  sub£smilies :  Cuculinef^  Coccvzinm^ 
Saurotherimg,  Opi9thocomifue,  IndiocUorinaf,  Of  the  first 
subfamily  Cucuhu,  Linn.,  is  the  type ;  of  the  second  Coc- 
cyzus,  Vieill. ;  of  the  third  Sauroihera,  Vieill. ;  of  the  fourth 
Opisthocomus,  HofiT. ;  and  of  the  fifth  IfuUeaior,  Sparrm. 

HatitSf  ^c— The  following  account  bears  the  stamp  of 
actual  observation,  and  we  therefore  select  it,    <  So  faintly  is 
the  scausonal  structure  indicated  in  these  birds,'  says  Mr. 
Swainson  iii  his  memoirs  above  alluded  to, '  that  but  for  their 
natural  habits,  joined  to  the  position  of  their  toes,  we  should 
not  suspect  they  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  more 
typical  groups  of  the  tribe  as  they  undoubtedly  are.    They 
neither  \\3^  their  bill  for  climbing,  like  the  parrots,  or  for 
making  holes  in  trees,  like  the  woodpeckers,  neither  can 
they  mount  the  perpendicular  stems,  like  the  certhiadse  or 
creepers;    and  yet  they  decidedly  cUmb,  although  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  themselves.    Having  frequently  seen 
different  species  of  the  Brazilian  cuckoos  (forming  part  of 
tlie  genus  Coccyztm)  in  their  native  forests,  I  may  safely 
affirm  that  they  climb  in  all  other  directions  than  that  of 
the  perpendicular.    Their  flight  is  so  feeble,  from  the  ex- 
treme shortness  of  their  win|^  that  it  is  evidently  per- 
formed with  difficulty,  and  it  is  never  exercised  but  to 
convey  them  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  these  flights  in 
the  thickly-wooded  tracts  of  tropical  America  are  of  course 
very  short:   they  alight,  upon  the  highest  boughs,  and  im- 
mediately begin   to  explore  the   horizontal  and  slanting 
ramifications   with  the  greatest   assiduity,  threading  the 
most  tangled  mazes  and  leaving  none  unexamined.    All 
so  A  insects  inhabiting  such  situations  laying  (lying?)  in 
their  route  become  their  prey,  and  the  quantities  that  are 
thus  destroyed  must  be  very  great.    In  passing  from  one 
bough  to  another  they  simply  hop,  without  using  their 
wings,  and  their  motions  are  so  quick,  that  an  unpractised 
observer,  even  if  placed  immediately  beneath  tne  tree, 
would  soon  lose  sight  of  the  bird,    llie  Brazilian  hunters 
give  to  their  cuckoos  the  general  name  of  Cafs-tail;  nor  is 
the  epithet  inappropriate,  for  their  long  hanging  tails,  no 
less  than  their  mode  of  climbing  the  branches,  give  them 
some  distant  resemblance  to  that  quadruped.    I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  great  length  of  tail  possessed  by  nearly  all 
the  cuckoos  is  given  to  them  as  a  sort  of  bidance,  just  as  a 
rope-dancer,  with  such  an  instrument  in  his  hands,  preserves 
his  footing  when  otherwise  he  would  assuredly  fall.    Re- 
mote therefore  as  the  cuckoos  unquestionably  are  ^om  the 
typical  Scansores,  we  yet  find  the  functions  of  the  tail  con- 
tributing to  that  office,  although  in  a  very  different  mode  to 
that  which  it  performs  among  the  woodpeckersi  the  parrots, 
and  the  creepers.    The  structure  of  the  feet,  as  before  ob- 
served, is  the  only  circumstance  which  would  lead  an  orni- 
tliologist  to  place  these  birds  among  the  climbers,  sup- 
posing he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  their  natural  history 
properly  so  called,  or  with  their  close  affinity  to  the  more 
perfeet  Scatisores.    The  toes  indeed  are  placed  in  pairs; 
that  is,  two  directed  forward  and  two  apparently  backward ; 
but  a  closer  inspection  will  show  that  the  latter  are  not 
strictly  posterior,  and  that  they  differ  so  very  materially 
from  those  of  the  Picidee  (the  preeminently  typical  family 
of  the  climbers),  as  clearly  to  indicate  a  different  use.    The 
organization  of  the  external  posterior  toe  of  all  the  wood- 
peckers, parrots,  and  toucans,  renders  it  incapable  of  being 
Drought  forward,  even  in  the  slightest  degree ;  whereas  in 
the  cuckoos  this  toe  can  be  made  to  form  a  right  angle  with 
that  which  is  next  it  in  front,  ftoim  which  circumstance  it 
has  been   termed  venatile:   this  term  however  is  not 
strictly  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  toe  cannot  be  brought 
more  than  halt  vrsy  Jorumrd,  although  it  can  be  jplaced  en- 
tirely backward.    Now  this  form,  which  is  obviously  the 
least  developed  state  of  the  scansorial  structure,  accords 
exactly  with  the  rank  of  the  family,  which  i&  that  of  the 
most  aberrant  group  in  the  circle,  and  farthest  removed 
from  the  type.     The  cuckoos  in  fact  are  half-perching 
half-climbing  birds,  not  only  in  their  feet,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  th«ir  maimers.    No  one,  fh>m  seeing  them  alive, 
would  suppose  they  were  truly  scansorial  birds;  and  yet  it 
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is  highly  probable  that  this  singular  power  of  varying  the 
position  of  one  of  their  toes,  gives  them  that  (juiokness  ot 
motion  and  firmness  of  hddiug  which  aceompamea  the  habit 
just  mentioned.' 

'  There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this 
family  of  birds,  which,  with  one  solitarv  exception,  is  alto- 
gether peculiar,  as  they  contain  the  only  parasitic  birds  yet 
known.  This  term  indeed  has  been  applied,  I  think  im- 
properly, to  other  genera,  which,  like  the  frigate  peUcans, 
thejagers,  and  some  of  the  eagles,  rob  other  birds  of  their 
food ;  but  this  Ls  a  mere  act  of  thieving,  for  all  these  fea- 
thered robbers  can,  and  do,  habitually  depend  just  as  much 
upon  their  own  industry  in  procuring  food.  But  with  the 
typical  cuckoos  the  case  is  far  different,  for  by  depositing 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  to  whom  they  leave 
the  care  of  hatching  their  young  and  feeding  them  after- 
wards, they  become  as  truly  parasitio  as  any  ef  the  Acari 
or  Pediculi;  they  fasten  themselves,  as  it  were,  on  the 
living  animal,  whose  animal  heat  brings  their  young  into 
life,  whose  food  they  alone  live  upon,  and  whose  death  would 
cause  theirs  during  the  period  of  infancy.  Such  only  is 
a  parasitic  animal,  and  such  only,  among  birds,  beloue  to 
the  typical  cuckoos  and  their  representative,  the  Molomrus 
pecorts**    [CucuLiN-«,  Molothrus.] 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Food, — Warm  and  tem- 
perate climates  are  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  cuckoos.  The 
European  species— there  are  but  two— never  show  themr 
selves  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  except  in  the  warm 
weather,  quitting  it  upon  the  first  approaches  of  a  colder 
temperature.  '  So  congenial  is  warmth  to  their  nature,' 
says  Mr.  Swainson  in  tne  memoirs  last  quoted,  '  that  even 
the  mild  temperature  of  an  Italian  winter  is  not  sufficient 
to  retard  their  return  to  the  sultry  groves  of  Northern 
Africa.  There  is  a  fact  regarding  their  structure,  which 
appears  connected  with  this  susceptibility  of  cold,  and  which 
I  beUeve  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed.  All  the  cuckoos, 
both  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  which  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  dissecting,  are  remarkable  for  the  thinness 
and  delicacy  of  their  skins,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  render 
their  preservation  in  an  entire  state  extremely  difficult  to 
inexperienced  hands.  Every  one  who  has  skinned  the 
common  British  species  must  doubtless  have  observed  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  delicacy  of 
the  cuticle,  the  feathers,  more  especially  upon  the  back  and 
rump,  are  unusually  thick-set  and  compact.' 

Tropical  countries,  and  those  which  approach  the  equator, 
afford  the  greatest  number  of  species. 

The  food  of  the  cuckoos,  as  might  be  expected  from  this 
geographical  distribution,  consists  principally  of  soft  fruits 
and  soft  insects,  especially  the  latter,  ana  more  particularly 
when  they  are  in  the  larva  state. 

GUCULI^iE,  Mr,  Swainson's  name  for  that  subfamily 
of  the  CucuLiD.s,  which  consists  of  the  genuine  Cuckoos. 

Character  (\fthe  sui^amily, — Bill  wider  at  the  base  than 
it  is  high,  rather  suddenly  contracted  behind  the  nostrils 
and  becoming  compressed ;  upper  mandible  slightly  sinuous 
at  the  tip,  so  as  to  assume  tne  form  of  the  den  tiros  tral 
notch.  Wings  considerably  long,  nearly  reaching  to  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  so  far  pointed, as  to  dimi- 
nish rapidly  \xk  length  beyond  the  fourth  quill.  Feet 
remarkably  short ;  tarsus  thickly  clothed  with  feathers,  for 
nearly  half  its  length,  not  longer  than  the  hallux  or  true 
hind  toe.  Upper  cover  feathers  of  the  tail  thick  set,  nar- 
row, generally  pointed,  and  comparatively  elongated,  and  in 
rigidity  only  comparable  to  those  of  the  Ceblepytinte,  the 
corresponding  type  in  the  Laniada*  (Swainson,  Mag.  q^ 
Zoology  and  Botany.) 

*  Popular  interest/ adds  Mr. Swainson,  'has  been  so  much 
confined  to  the  parasitic  habits  of  the  cuckoo,  that  upon  many 
other  points  of  its  economy  we  are  still  in  comparative  ig- 
norance. Hence  it  is,  that  we  cannot  trace,  so  fully  as  could 
be  wished,  the  influence  which  the  structure  just  described 
exercises  upon  the  habits  and  manners  of  such  birds  as 
possess  it.  We  know,  however,  that  all  the  eenuine 
cuckoos  fly  with  strength  and  rapidity.    Most  of  them,  in 

fiict,  are  migratory  birds The  form  of  the  nostrils 

in  the  typical  cuckoos  is  very  peculiar,  and  I  beUeye  that 
future  olwervations  will  shew  this  structure  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  their  parasitic  habits.  The  nests  of  those 
species  in  which  the  cuckoo  deposits  its  eggs,  we  all  know, 
are  built  in  the  thickest  and  most  central  part  of  trees  and 
bushes,  to  discover  irMch,  superior  powers  of  tmell  have 
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b«eD  gmn  to  the  Toucans  (which  food  upon  the  effgs  or 
young),  and,  in  a  leu  degree,  are  probahly  conferred  upon 
the  cuckoos,  to  fecilitate  their  search  after  a  foster  parent 
Ibr  their  young.  How  fkr  this  idea  may  he  correct,  future 
observations  will  determine.  Certain  however  it  U,  that 
this  peculiar-shaped  nostril  is  restricted  to  such  cuckoos  as 
are  parasitic,  for  the  whole  of  the  Coccyzinte  have  the 
aperture  of  a  lengthened  oval  shape,  or  in  the  form  of  a  slit, 
and  all  we  know  of  these  birds  sanctions  the  idea  that  they 
are  not  parasitic.  The  shortness  of  the  feet,  in  the  typical 
cuckoos,  is  another  important  distinction,  and  leads  to  the 
belief  that  these  members  are  mnch  less  used  than  those  of 
the  CoccyzhuBt  whose  habits  we  have  already  mentioned 
when  alluding  to  the  cuckoos  of  South  America,  all  of 
which  are  excluded  firom  the  group  now  under  conside- 
ration.* 

Grenera.    Cuculus. 

BiU  broad  at  the  base,  compressed  beyond,  the  upper 
mandible  obsoletely  notched ;  nosiriU  circular,  with  a  tumid 
margin ;  wings  long,  pointed,  the  third  quill  longest,  the 
second  and  fourth  of  equal  len^h;  feet  slender,  very  short, 
tarsi  feathered  posteriorly  almost  to  the  toes;  rump  and 
unper  tail-covert  long,  thick-set,  and  rigid.  Inhabits  the 
Ola  world;  parasitic.    (Swainson).   Ty^,  Cuculus  canorue. 

Description. — Male.  Length  about  fourteen  inches, 
weight  about  four  ounces  and  a  half.  Bill  black,  yellowish 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible ;  inside  of  mouth  red. 
Irides  yellow.  Head,  and  whole  upper  part  of  the  bird, 
dark  ash-colour.  Throat,  under  side  of  the  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  breast  pale  ash,  the  latter  sometimes  inclinmg 
to  rufous  brown;  lower  part  of  breast  and  belly  white, 
with  transverse  undulating  black  lines.  Quills  dusky, 
inner  webs  barred  with  white  o\al  spots.  Tail-feathers  ten, 
of  unequal  length ;  two  middle  ones  black,  dashed  with  ash 
and  tipped  with  white,  the  rest  black  with  white  spots  on 
each  siae  of  tlie  shaft.  The  lateral  feathers  in  some  have 
white  spots  only  on  the  interior  webs,  but  all  are  tipped 
with  white. 

Female,  rather  less  than  male,  and  diifering  from  him 
generally  in  the  neck  and  breast  being  of  a  tawny ish  brown* 
barred  with  dusky,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  marked 
with  light  ferruginous  spots.  Tail-feathers  and  quills  much 
like  those  of  the  male,  but  the  edges  of  the  spots  incline 
to  reddish  brown.  Legs  in  both  sexes  short  and  yellow. 
Outer  tail-feather  and  &rst  quill  remarkably  short. 

Young, — So  distinct  in  its  plumage  from  the  adult  that 
it  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species  {Cuculus  ru/us, 
Bris.).  It  is  supposed  not  to  throw  off  its  nestling  feathers 
tiil  the  second  year's  moulting,  for  it  is  stated  in  Montagu's 
Dictionary  (last  edit),  that  in  three  specimens  killed  the 
same  season  (two  males  and  a  female),  the  thirteenth  and 
three  succeeding  ouill  feathers,  and  the  three  greater 
coverts  impending  uem,  are  barred  with  brown  and  ferru- 
ginous. In  the  first  year  the  irides  are  greyish ;  the*  whole 
upper  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  dusky  black  and  ferruginous, 
in  transverse  barst  except  the  forehead  and  a  patch  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  which  in  this  specimen  described  in 
Montagu  was  white,  and  the  tipi  of  the^  scapulars  pale ; 
the  foatliers  of  the  whole  under  parts  sullied  white  with 
distant  transverse  bars  of  dusky  black.  In  general  each 
fcntltor  is  barred  twico  or  thrice.  The  sides  of  the  neck 
and  breust  are  tinged  with  rufous ;  lateral  tail-feathers  and 
inner  webs  of  the  quills  more  or  less  barred  with  white. 
Tail  coverts,  which,  as  well  as  the  feathers  on  the  rump,  are 
unusually  long,  dashed  with  cinereous  and  slightly  Upped 
with  white. 

ThiM  well  known  bird  is  the  k^mvI  of  the  Greeks;  Cuculus 
and  Ct)r<yT  of  the  Latins;  Cucculo,  Cucco,  Cuco,  Cucho, 
Curvu  of  the  modern  Italians;  CocoUt  Coucou,  Co^  of  the 
Vrifiwhi  Kukuk  and  Kuckuck  of  the  Germans ;  Gjok  of  the 
Fauna  Htieoira ;  iijoeg  of  X\\o  Danes;  GouA  of  the  Norwe- 

Sians ;  Cog  of  the  antiont  British ;  Gowk  and  Cuckoo  of 
le  inmluru  British. 


May  3|  last  heard  June  28.  By  the  first  of  July  it  has 
almost  always  taken  its  departure,  but  it  is  sometimes  later. 
Mr,  HHainion  In  his  memoir  on  the  Cuculidic  says, '  The 
ronimou  species  comes  to  us  every  spring,  from  northern 
4firl/>a  or  Asia  Minor,  and  returns  in  Autumn.  This  we 
k$MW  frum  personal  observation ;  Ibr  vast  numbers  arrive 
in  lilt  »pritig  lA  Sicily  ud  Napl«i»  ia  company  with  tbo 


bee-eaters,  onoles,  hoopoes,  and  other  migratory  birds;  but 
after  remaining  a  short  time,  they  appear  to  direct  their 
fiight  northwara,  firom  whence  they  return  in  Au^st  oii«l 
September.'    Speaking  of  the  foodt  the  same  author  ut»- 
serves, '  The  English  cuckoo,  no  doubt,  searches  for  its  fiK/d 
among  foliage,  but  its  nature  is  so  shy,  that  we  have  ne\-rr 
been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  its  mode  of  feedinir.* 
Montagu,  however,  one  of  the  best  authorities  we  can  riti\ 
says,  that  its  principal  food  consists  of  caterpillars,  so  f  hot 
it  not  only  possesses  the  general  cast  of  colours,  and  mu^h 
of  the  structure  of  ita  prototypes,  the  Ceblepyrimp,  but 
actually  feeds  on  the  same  description  of  insects/    Tlie 
Editor  of  the  Madeline  of  Zoologv  and  Botany,  add«.  *^  In 
an  open  and  muirland  district  where  the  cuckoo  istcr)- 
common,  we  have  always  fi)und,  during  May  and  June,  that 
their  stomachs  were  filled  with  the  remains  of  caterpillais 
which  fed  on  the  various  plants  frequent  in  such  localities. 
Among  them  those  of  the  Lasiocampip  formed  a  f^reat  pirn 
portion,  and  hairy  species  seem  to  be  preferred.*    White 
inliis  '  History  of  Sdbome,'  thus  writes:  '  In  Julv,  1  saw 
several  cuckoos  skimming  over  a  large  pond;  ana  found, 
after  some  observation,  tluit  they  were  feeding  on  the  li^t  A 
luUt,  or  dragon-flies;  some  of  which  they  caught  as  they 
settled  on  the  weeds,  and  some  as  they  were  on  the  wing!' 
The  foUowinf^  narrative  from  the  last  edition  of  Monlai;u*6 
Dictionary  will  throw  some  light  on  this  part  of  the  sul>> 
ject :    *  A  young  cuckoo,  brought  to  Colonel  Montagu  m 
the  month  of  Jijdy,  just  as  it  could  fly,  was,  by  great  care, 
kept  alive  till  the  foiuieenth  of  December.    It  had,  durin*; 
that  time,  two  or  three  attacks  of  dysentery,  ftom  whirli 
it  recovered  by  having  chalk  and  ginger  given  to  it ;  and 
during  the  time  it  lived  no  change  was  obser>*ed  lo  ha\e 
taken  place  in  its  plumage.    For  two  months  after  this  bini 
was  caught,  it  never  attempted  to  feed  itself  by  picking ; 
and  even  to  the  last  moment  seemed  to  prefer  being  fed  liv 
the  hand  of  its  mistress,  rather  than  have  the  trouble  o 
picking  up  its  food,  of  which  it  was  extremely  choice. 
Nothing  appeared  to  be  acceptable  as  a  substitute  for  in- 
sects except  raw  beef.    Flies  it  would  eagerlv  devoar ;  but 
its  most  delicious  morsel  was  any  species  of  hairv  caterpil- 
lar; these  it  seized  with  avidity,  shook  them  to  death,  ami 
softened  by  passing  several  times  through  the  bill,  till  they 
wore  perfectly  pliant,  when  it  would  swallow  whole  the 
largest  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  e^rger*  or  drinkerf  moths. 
Of  strangers  it  was  extremely  fearful,  fluttering  in  its  ca^c 
to  avoid  their  attentions ;  but  it  would  quietly  sutfor  i:st-lf 
to  be  handled  and  caressed  by  a  young  lady  who  had  boon 
its  kind  benefhctress,  appearing  to  like  the  warmth  of  her 
hand  to  its  feet.* 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  cuckoo  in  depositing  her  egg  in 
the  nest  of  another  bird,  that  has  made  it  so  much  an  object 
of  curiosity.  Many  strange  stories  were  formeriy  Me  on 
this  custom,  which  can  hardly  be  called  abandonment*  as  the 
nest  of  a  bird  that  feeds  its  young  with  insects  is  alwa>»  se- 
lected. Among  others,  the  hedge-sparrow,  the  reed-sparrow, 
the  tit-lark,  the  water^wagtail,  the  yellow-hammer,  &c.,  \x%\  e 
been  recorded  as  the  birds  to  whom  the  egg  has  been  com- 
mitted, but  the  first  seems  to  be  most  fluently  chosen. 
Wliite  saw  one  hatched  in  the  nest  of  the  tit4ark.  The  nest« 
of  the  green-bird,  the  linnet,  the  white-throat,  and  even  of 
the  wren  have  been  mentioned  as  the  places  of  deposit.  Dr. 
Jenner's  celebrated  paper  in  the  Phfloaophical  Transactions 
threw  great  light  on  this  subject*  and  many  other  observvn 
have  corroborated  in  general  that  author's  remarks.  Some 
indeed,  and  among  them  Dr.  Fleming,  have  declared  that 
in  some  cases  the  cuckoo  constructs  its  own  nest,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  no  foundation  fur 
this  assertion,  and  as  little  that  the  nests  and  young  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  the  cuckoo  on  such  occasions  wvre 
those  of  the  ffoatsucker.  Whether  the  bird  actually  depo- 
sits the  eg;g  from  her  body  while  sitting  on  the  ne»t  has 
been  doubted,  and  if  the  case  of  the  oeposit  of  one  in  a 
wren's  nest  be  a  fact,  it  is  almost  conclusive  that  aha  dot's 
not  so  deposit  it  in  all  cases,  for  the  aperture  of  the  wren's 
nest  is  in  the  side,  and  not  more  than  big  enough  to  admit 
the  wren.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  indeed  on  everv 
part  of  it,  the  reader  will  find  much  valuable  infemation 
in  the  lasl  edition  of  Montagu's  Dictionary.  He  should 
also  refer  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Jenner  above  alluded  to^  and 
to  that  of  Mr.  Blackwall,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Journal.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  our 
readers  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  the  way  in  wmdi  the 
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intnnler,  «hen  batebcd,  gets  rid  of  Um  legitiiaale  eonimti 
of  lbs  DMt,  nad  m  sdeet  the  foUowing.  *  Previons  to  the 
atMre-mentioiied  publioftltan'  (Dr.  JmBn'i)  '  I  hkd  taken 
niich  pains  towards  inv«at^ting  the  WTeral  ptusnanmtB 
I  hid  notioed  in  thia  bird,  and  wm  to  fortunate  ae  to  have 
ocnlat  pnof  of  tbe  fikct,  related  hj  Dr.  Jeoner,  of  a  yoaa^ 
cuckw  mming  oat  of  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest  ■  joung 
■wallow  I  had  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  It  is 
ueedksa  to  recite  all  the  cironnutaiwra  attending  Uu» 
•xtraordinaiT  bird,  is  that  gentleman  has  so  amp^  ez- 
plaitted  it;  I  shall,  theralbie,  ooly  add,  that  I  first  saw  it 
when  a  tew  days  old,  in  the  hedg e^spairow's  nest,  in  a  garden 
cloee  to  a  cottage,  tfas  owner  of  whkh  assured  me  the 
bedgo-qkarrow  bad  four  eggs,  when  the  cuckoo  dropped  in 
aUu;  that  on  tbemoraing  tbe  young  caokoo  was  hatched, 
two  VMlng  hedge-sparrows  were  also  excluded;  and  tfast, 
on  bu  letnm  flrom  work  in  the  erening,  nothing  was  left 
in  the  neat  but  tbe  cuakoo.  At  five  or  si:i  days  old,  I  look 
it  to  my  house,  when  I  ftequently  saw  it  (brow  out  tbe 
TtNing  swallow  for  (bar  or  five  imy  after.  This  singular 
action  was  pevbrmad  faj  iminuatiag  ilMlf  under  tbe  swal- 
low, and>  with  itaramptfbroinK  itoiUof  thoMst  with  ascvt 
efjerk.  8ometimea,indeed,  it  bilad.  after  much  atrnggUnji^ 
by  mason  of  tbe  strenirth  of  tbe  swallow,  which  was  nearly 
Aill  fcatberad :  bat,  sAet  a  small  rennte  fTom  the  seeming 
"-"  —  ■),  it  reiiewed  its  offiwis,  and  seemed  continually 
I  tin  it  succeeded.  At  tbe  end  of  the  fifth  day,  this 
ilioa  oesaed,  and  it  suffered  tbe  swallow  to  remain  in 
(be  nect  unmolested.'  This  wonderful  instinct  is  absolutely 
neceaaary  Ibr  the  self-preservation  of  the  young  cuckoo, 
which,  if  it  did  not  dispose  of  all  other  claimant*  on  the 
effeotion  of  tbe  parents,  must  perish  foi  want,  and,  tu  it  is, 
the  poor  Utile  birds  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  supply  the 
demands  of  tbeir  crating  and  gigantic  nestling,  have  a 
weary  time  of  it.  Indeed,  there  are  well  recorded  instances, 
of  their  being  assisted  by  others  of  their  own  species,  and 
by  other  insectivorous  birds. 

.  Tbe  Romans  considered  the  enckoo  exoellent  eating. 
Pliny  (Lib.  z.  e.  9.)  savs  that  no  bird  can  be  compared  to  tt 
•  of  flesh.' 


(btiguo,  i 
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[Cscida*  csBSfu,  miUa.) 
Oxylopbnsi  Sw. 
BiU  slender,  ooiwdersbly  compressed  nearly  its  whole 
length;   upper  mandible  entire;  nattrilt  ovstely   round; 
head  oreaten ;  wtn^*  moderate,  pointed,  shorter  tbun  tbe 
tott-oETvera,  ^iK/Ourih  quill  longest;  (ortt moderate,  naked; 
upper  tail-eovtn  long  but  not  rigid.    Inhabits  the  Old 
World ;  parasitic.    Type,  Oxulophut  Levaillantii. 
Detenplion.    Heed  crested,  the  feathers  pointed  ;  plu- 


mage above,  black  glossed  with  green ;  band  at  the  base  of 
the  quflla,  end  of  the  tail,  and  under  parts  of  Ibo  body 
wbil* ;  tluoMt  striped  with  black.   Wings  long  but  roundco. 


like  the  tme  cueluoa,  these  birds  rear  and  provide  for  their 


young  in  the  ordinary  manner.    LocoHty,  Senegal  and  the 
western  coast  of  Aitiea. 


LOlylaphM  LenUluUL] 

Erythropbrys,  Sw. 

BiU  as  in  Oxylophus ;  head  not  crested ;  notirih  oval; 
teingf  Icnethened,  pointed,  extending  beyond  the  taS-co- 
vers,  the  third  fur'U  longest,  the  second  much  shorter  than 
tbe  fourtb  ;  tarti  moderate,  naked.  Inhabits  the  New 
Worid,  and  rear  their  own  young.  Type,  Cuadut  Carolu 
nentii,  Wilson.  (Swainaon.) 

DetcHptinn.  Male.  Bill  as  long  as  tbe  bead,  com- 
pressed, slightly  arched,  acute,  scarraly  more  robust  than 
m  many  Sylfia;  upper  mandible  earinated  above,  its  mar- 
gins acute  and  entire;  lower  mandible  carinnted beneath, 
acute.  Nostrils  hssal,  lateral,  linear- elliptical,  half  closed 
by  a  membrane.  Feet  short,  tarsus  scutellato  before  and 
behind  ;  toes  two  before,  separated ;  two  behind,  one  of 
which  is  versatile,  tbe  sole  Hat ;  claws  slender,  compressed, 
arched.  Plumage  blended,  slightly  glossed.  Wings  lon^ 
the  tlrstquill  short,  the  third  longest,  tbe  primaries  taper- 
ing. Tail  long,  graduated,  of  ten  ftBtbers,  wbicb  are  rauieT 
nar^w  and  rounded.  Upper  mandible  hmwDisb-black, 
yellow  on  the  margin  towards  the  base ;  under  mandiUa 
yellow.  Iris  hazel.  Feet  greyisb-blue.  The  general 
colour  of  the  upper  parts,  including  the  wing-coverts  and 
two  middle  tail-featbers,  is  light  greenish-brown,  deeper 
anteriorly.  Primary  quills  with  the  inner  webs  brownish- 
orange.  Tail-feathers,  excepting  tbe  two  middle  ones, 
bl&cK,  tbe  next  two  entirely  black,  the  rest  broadly  tipped 
with  white,  tho  outermost  while  on  tbe  outer  weo.  Tbe 
under  parts  are  greyish- while.  Length  12}-  inchra,  extent 
of  wings  IG  :  bill  along  tbe  ridge  1,  along  the  ^p  IJ. 

Tbe^ma^  differs  very  little  from  tbe  male  u)  cofouiiiut. 
(Audubon.)  ^ 

Habits,  Sec.  Tbe  author  whose  specific  dasctiption  ws 
have  given  above,  thus  graphically  describes  the  habits 
of  the  yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Cucalut  Carolinentii  of  Wil- 
son, Coccyxtu  Americanut  of  tbeprince  of  Musignano,  Cu- 
eulus  Americanut  of  Linnieus,  and  Carolina  Cookoo  of 
Latham.  '  Tbe  flight  of  the  bird  is  rapid,  silent,  and  hori- 
zontal, as  it  moves  from  one  tree  to  another,  or  across  A 
field  or  river,  and  is  generally  continued  amongst  tbe 
branches  of  tbe  trees  in  our  woods.  When  making  its  waj 
among  the  branches,  it  occasionally  inclines  the  body  to 
either  side,  so  as  alternately  to  show  its  whole  upper  at 
under  pails.  During  its  southward  migration,  it  fliea  hirii 
in  the  air,  and  in  such  loose  Hocks  that  the  birds  mi^ 
seem  to  follow  each  other,  instead  of  tbeir  keepinEOatnpanf 
together.    On  tbe  other  hand,  early  in  March,'  ttie  gieetar 
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l^CMelo.    The  melon.    The  native  country  of  this  ^- 
luable  plant  is  unknown.    LinoflouB  says  Tartaiy,  but  his 
i^thoritT  is  not  given,  and  in  all  probability  is  erroneous; 
*'•  CandoUe  says  Asia ;   Roxburgh  only  knew  it  in  a  culti- 
vated state  in  tropical  India;  and  Professor  Royle  seems 
unacquainted  with  any  wild  sUtion  for  it  in  the  Himalaya 
'^ona.    Cashmere  is  the  most  likely  to  be  the  country 
whenoe  it  sprang ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  motlier  of  many  of 
^ur  other  cultivated  fruits ;  and  has  ft-om  time  immemorial 
been  &mous  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  me- 
^ott8»  which  form  a  staple  article  of  the  food  of  the  inhabi- 
^uita.     For  the  varieties  and  cultivation  of  this  fruit  see 
Msi.oif,  where  they  are  given  in  some  detail ;   we  only 
'^^'Q  observe  that  all  the  melons  known  in  Europe  belong 
to  the  i^resent  species,  unless  it  be  the  Winter  Melon  and 
^  varieties*  and  that  kind  possibly  originates  finom  the 
following  specieSi  concerning  which  we  give  an  extract  from 
t*^  Flora  Indica  of  HiAburgh. 

^  C  MtiU*simus,  An  annual,  native  of  the  higbtf  culti- 
^^"^Aed  lands  of  Indis.  but  geneniUy  found  in  a  cultivated 
^t^t«,  '  TIm  stems  exactly  as  in  tX  sauvusv  but  not  quite 
^o  extensive;*  Tendrils  simple,  leav^i  bn>ad-<cunia(e,  g«;ae- 
^^^ilymoieor  less  fi\-e-lobed;  lobes  rounded,  tooihietted: 
^Ixsve  pretty  smooth,  below  scabivus,  the  largest  fi^^nenlly 
^^K>ut  six  inche»  each  way.  Floral  lea\es  of  the  iecme 
^ow«rs  sessile,  and  very  smaiL  Hale  flowers  ajallary, 
pciduncled,  crowded,  but  opening  in  succession.  Fem^e 
tiowrers axillary,  peduncled,  frol::aiT,  both  scrts  yellov,  about 
v^A  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  hall  m  dsuaehcr.  Fnui  deahy, 
fC^enerally  a  wry  perfect  oval;  vhca  ^^'"^ii^  dcrvny  aod 
<^V>uded  with  lighter  and  darker  gxecn :  vb>en  npe 
snsooUw  vanecafced  wiui  oeef^r  and  L^^ter  ydlo 
four  So  six  mcbes  k^csu  eoi  troea  lazve  to  ioar  m  c 
TThis  appears  to  rae  to  be  by  iat  \!bt  mcKt  WBe6il  s»caes  of 
c^aranus  that  I  kiuw;  wbec  bcl«  more  than  cot  bjjf 
^ibe  frails  ai«  obx>i«:.  and  a  hoie  d:« 
^lackled  ;  when  ripe  tbey  sie  ahcct 

livnMV  of  the  X9e9b>a.  aad  wiu  keen  iar  mr^^eal  ^ysS^  d 


a  cold  watery  pink  or  white  flesh,  in  whieb  lie  n  tuonber  of 
black  seeds,  sufficiently  mark  this  ^weies^  wkteh  is  most 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  India  and  the  tropica  uf 
Africa  and  America,  and  generally  in  lioi  eottBteief»  but 
which  is  of  no  value  in  the  north  of  Europe,  when  hx|(b 
flavour  is  required  mere  than  oooling  piopartieai 

The  other  species  are  of  little  moment  oompaied  with  the 
preceding;  many  are  eatable,  but  they  are  in  all  reepecu 
mferior  in  quality-and  size.  CDudtdm  is  sometuoaM  grown 
under  the  name  of  Queen  Anne'a  Pocket  Melon  \  but  it  is 
a  mere  curiosity. 

CUCUHIB  COLOCYNTHIS.  or  Bitter^pplob  aa  an 
nual  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  site  of  bid  rsiher 
lighter  colour  than  an  orai^ge ;  the  rind  smooth;  when  the 
rmd  has  been  removed,  a  white  spongy  pulp  oc  pith  is  iound 
within,  which  constitutes  the  offieinal  par^  or  the  eolo- 
cynth,  the  seeds  being  rejected.  The  rind  is  gttiMrally 
r^noved  beioie  reaching  Europe.  One  hundred  iM^ts  of 
decorticattid  apples  consist  of  twenty-eight  porta  of  pure 
pith,  and  seventy-tvo  parts  of  seeds. 

I     The  acme  pnnciple  is  a  peculiar  bitter  prinoiple  (Culo- 

•  c}-Diliin>,  which  is  of  a  resinoid  nature,  mom  aohible  in 
alcoiiol  than  vaier:  its  solubility  in  wfttsr  is  much  in* 

I  creaai^d  by  union  with  extractive,  combined  with  which  it 
eii»4s  m  tlie  pulp,  so  that  nearly  all  the  viftoea  aiw  yielded 
to  a  watery  exixact,  wujch  is  generally  emplegpad  lor  its 

I  adaunistraiioDu    The  compound  oxtraot,  in  the  formation 

I\d  wmch  pruof  spirit  is  used,  and  to  which  Mre  added 
other  pur^auie  substances  and  aioiBatki,  is  howver  pte- 
;  iiffabie,  and  u  is  iheicby  imdeied  milder  yoi  noro  oertain 

I  It  is  a  porsaiive  in  very  constant  nae^  oithor  akme,  or 
I  iBcce  ecamomy  united  with  mercurial  purgatives:  it  isem- 
'  **^  yed  tor  the  imoval  of  constipatiDn  and  viseoral  ohatrue- 
at  the  cMMaencement  of  fisveni  and  other  inflam- 
cDeapasints,  it  m  of  decided  utility.  As  an  overduee 
ailthepoBOBoaaefiBctofavogetahleacndiiiMst  be 


'w^n,^  atfti^rr^^s^  «*c  a 


««  *^M^^r  ^*  7 


r^f  :«r  a  svwrrr^  ^^ 


x'X  7^^«>.*<i3^  5*f  vu^siaki^  o«  «a-ji  cr  crsTxi  As  iar  as  ct 
^■^«>ifo:i:x*  i:sc  ;  -  :.v-.-.ia:va  e*.  ti2>  afr>c^r.ire  »  ch»ei> 
«riNr*Jx-u  tvp  UK"  v«.i^xvr  Orv-ma.  wiec*  La*  M«e^  Ifss  a 
cv-tfr^"^-"*,"-*:  >c:fci?vOt  ^^  v-va-aMvir:  lirfv  anp  cjtcii  w-.ul 
vJ%*«4r  .^*  Uaow»  :vcci*JS  ^c  scc^r  w-;i^ifr  of  tie  Ivncre 
<«L-r  xc^Nfii  tr>*  «»:»*  si^wt;  X'lcrtitrc;  t^ear  ru^ts  rut 
^.^  ;>f  >:..-ni^.>f  ,•<  ih?  ««tr:ix  a^  a<>  «*  sixie  ti>nn 
•:.%-«a  ,iw  <•-%.  ?v  i^^:  .Nf*  ai^.-«s..^  K-'?  rtoAvtiwr.  Tl>f 
•-V  ^  Je*  I  vCsv.x-Kvu  j».v\*w  k«^f•«^  %vU  >  r  9ir%VT^  aKXiihs 
■  i  ^«.^^  '^  c*•V^^^i  a">i  '4c<re*>A>i-  Tbi»  circunkstancv 
^    .  rvcv*«\  •;  a  wt-^  ewvA-a;  arocve  »  curry  a>  «e<a  dunce 

i,    V  ^  *.^  V  «c(.  tV  v-cv««iNec     Tartar*  »  a^:stTN!d  fc>  th» 

^•%%<»x  ,s»  \iw  «.N  Ni  ;;  >••  «v     ^i\xn  >i'*^a  ' 

a  ;'  /  *\>  V  •-  «.  I  'w"  i\<vv*v;H  <^HU>i  Ths*  plant  ftii^ 
^♦,v»V*  iV  wfeA.<  Av:vv*-i\  ^  *v.»  auN>«u  ^*r  it*  iHin?fcmv 
w>^N^v^'^  t«  *«  K^  4  ^M  Ml  t?s*^  tSr^NMAii  Arv4i;jx-iajpx 
>ko»*-  •'^  *^*  i»,'M>%Ni>.«Kx«  >N*«t*  v^*  Aft^>i  KKJK-rally. 
K..N-\N*»x<*  ••*>*  4^  ^vv^Hv-a:  Ux^*  u^ots  lu  NuW;  aini 
Ka^'  v^  mv'*^"*  *^  »'  '**  wv^MUs «  v^  thif  iN^*t  *>f  i\^n«an- 
,U,.  Ii  w  >U«t»t*««^.L  ho>iv>vu  >ft'H»th^t  th*  V**"'  ^"^  '^ 
^.^lA-*  N^»4«.*i  ^»  iv^M^»U>>r  t*  /V'«**.M\.\^^*»:W,  This 
vN^w*  *n^^*  ^-^^^  *  .Hwv»  »N^t^*t  h**v\x»\Uti^^x«tiMu«m- 
v»  \  K'Wa  Knax%^  ^U»iv  K>*^>*iN  >»^tN  hairt.  Its  fruit 
vy*v^»  »  »v^^  '^s^  ^Uo|»  \%^'o^,  uiHK^N.  Uai4  ^Mt^^Uy.  with 
^*  X  .wS  *^^*»v^  r»''\^  '^^  <^^*^^^^  ••^  iltaiUstv.1  m  au- 
^.  M  K  ^;.,M  its^^  -^w  Uv*u»tuv<  ix^  t\uH  >vU%*^  ;  th^7  aw 

V   Jx  O'--  ^^^  *^**  ^•^^^^  **^^*^'^     ^^  .K"^^K  K^hI  and 


CCCUTJRITA,  the  gcnwa  from  which  ^o  naftnrai  order 
ubml     It  difien  from  eueomia  in  hsving  its 
much  grown  together,  aivi  the  seeda  n  little 
tiinid  at  the  edge.'    The  ooimBon    gourde  C^.flKurtwH^ 
vith  its  endless  varieties,  the  vegetable  mamw,  C.  oeifera^ 
the  cnn£«  gourd,  C.  tmraniia,  and   C  Melcpno,    the 
s«3/.iiah  or  bu>h  gourd,  are  the  principal  types.   Tt  is  not  a 
l.Ti>  mnarkable,  that  the  nativw  country  or  theae  common 
plants  is  cctixely  unknown. 
Geaeraliy  speaking,  the  species  and  virieties  of  encurbita 
I  are  harmless  and  eatable,  constituting  a  very  important  part 
j  of  the  d:ei  of  the  poorer  classes  in  countries  whu^  are  bub- 
!  >ect  to  loix  summer  drought  Hence  in  the  south  of  Europt\ 
.  IS  India,  uid  Africfl^  thev  are  invaluable  to  the  inhabitants 
( .i"  lixtse  countries ;  but  die  orange  gourd  is  hitter,  and  the 
K^ile-g^Mird,  C  /^erforia,  is  a  dangerous  poisoiL    This 
species  bears  fruits  which  are  at  first  long  and  cylindrical ; 
but  as  they  ripen,  they  swi*!!  exclusively  at  the  upper  end, 
I  aiid  ao^ire  the  iurm  of  a  flask,  the  neck  of  vrhich  is  their 
I  base.    When  npe»  they  become  hard  enoc^  externally  to 
I  bv!d  water,  and  accordingly  when  the  pulp  is  removed,  they 
I  fv\rm  good  bottles^  and  are  extensi^wly  employed  for  that 
•  purpc^w.    It  is  neceaeary  however  that  they  should  be  re- 
peatedly washed  out  so  as  to  remove  all  trace  of  a  bitter 
pniK^ie  in  which  they  abound,  otherwise  their  use  is  dan- 
^r\>us.    Some  months  since  ( I  S3  7),  a  sailor  was  poisoned  at 
Falmouth,  by  drinking  beer  out  of  a  bottle-gourd  improperly 
prepared ;  and  Profesaor  Royle  mentions  upon  theantnority 
of  an  intelli^nt  native  Indian  doctor,  attached  to  the  gaol 
hospital  at  Sahaninpore»  a  cate  of  poisoning  from  eating 
the  bitter  pulp  of  this  plant»  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
those  of  cholera.    We  mention  this  fact  har%  but  at  the 
same  time  we  shotild  add  that  the  bottle-gourd  ia  not  now 
(vusidered  a  true  oucuxbita*  but  is  referred  to  the  genus 
Zu«v<t(irt4i. 

CUCURBTTA'CEiB,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  consist- 
ini;  of  climbing  or  trailing  species  vrith  tmisexual  flowers, 
scabrous  stems  and  leaves,  a  lobed  foliage,  and  a  more  or 
toss  pulpy  fruit  with  parietal  placentas.  Near^  all  the 
species  climb  by  means  of  tendrils.  The  greater  part  con- 
Ma^cs  of  annuals,  either  wholly,  or  in  so  Aix  as  Uieir  slams  at 
IfMst.  The  petals  are  deeply  veined,  and  ususlly  either 
yellow,  white,  or  green. 

The  order  abounds  in  useAil  or  remarkable  plants  cons 
Itahanding  «  it  does  the  molom  govrd,  ewNnober,  eok^* 
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L  C.Meh,  The  melon.  The  native  coimtry  of  thi^  va- 
Ittable  plant  is  unknown.  Linnsus  sayg  Tartary,  but  hi& 
authority  is  not  given*  and  in  all  probability  is  erroneous ; 
De  CandoUe  says  Asia ;  Roxburgh  only  knew  it  in  a  culti- 
vated state  in  teopical  India;  and  Professor  Royle  seems 
unacquainted  wiUi  any  wild  station  for  it  in  the  Himalaya 
regions.  Cashmere  is  the  most  likely  to  be  the  country 
whence  it  sprang ;  fi>r  it  seems  to  be  the  mother  of  many  of 
our  other  cultivated  fruits ;  and  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  fiunous  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  me- 
lonsi  which  form  a  staple  article  of  the  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. For  tiie  varieties  and  cultivation  of  this  fruit  see 
MsLOif,  where  they  are  given  in  some  detail;  we  only 
here  observe  that  all  the  melons  known  in  Europe  beloQff 
to  the  present  species,  unless  it  be  the  Winter  Melon  and 
its  varieties,  and  that  kind  possibly  originates  from  the 
fbllowing  specieSa  concerning  which  we  give  an  extract  from 
the  Flora  Indioa  of  Roxburgh. 

2.  C,  uHlissimus.  An  annual,  native  of  the  higher  culti- 
vated lands  of  India,  but  generally  found  in  a  culti\'ated 
state.  '  The  stems  exactly  as  in  C.  sativus,  but  not  quite 
80  extensive.  Tendrils  simple,  leaves  broad-cordate,  gene- 
rally more  or  less  five-lobea ;  bbes  rounded,  toothlctled ; 
above  pretty  smooth,  below  scabrous,  the  largest  generally 
about  six  inches  each  way.  Floral  leaves  of  the  female 
flowers  sessile^  and  very  small.  Male  flowers  axillarv, 
peduncled,  crowded,  but  opening  in  sucoessioa.  Female 
flowers  axillary,  peduncled,  solitary,  both  sorts  yellow,  about 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Fruit  fleshy, 
generally  a  verv  perfect  oval;  when  young,  downy  and 
clouded  with  lighter  and  darker  green;  when  ripe  perfectly 
smooth,  variegated  with  deeper  and  lighter  yellow;  from 
fbur  to  six  inches  long,  and  from  three  to  four  in  diameter. 
This  ^pears  to  me  to  be  by  &r  the  most  useftii  species  of 
cucomis  that  I  know;  when  little  more  than  one  half  grown, 
the  fruits  are  oblong,  and  a  little  downy,  in  this  state  thiey  are 
pickled ;  when  ripe  they  are  about  as  large  as  an  ostrieh's 
egg»  smooth  and  yellow:  when  out  they  have  much  the 
flavour  of  the  melon*  and  will  keep  for  several  months^  if 
caiefrdly  gathered  without  being  bruised  and  hung  up;  they 
are  also  in  this  state  eaten  raw,  and  much  used  in  ouiries 
by  the  natives.  The  seeds  like  those  of  other  cucurbi- 
taeeoua  fruits,  contain  much  farinaeeous  matter  blended 
with  a  large  portion  of  mild  oil;  the  natives  dry  and  grind 
them  into  a  meal,  whic^  they  employ  as  an  article  of  diet; 
they  also  express  a  mild  oil  from  them,  which  they  use  in 
fooa  and  to  bum  in  their  lamps.  Experience^  as  well  as 
analosy»  proves  diese  seeds  to  be  highly  nourishing,  and 
well  ^nerving  of  a  more  extensive  culture  than  is  bestowed 
on  them  at  present.  Tlie  powder  of  the  toasted  seeds  mixed 
with  sugar  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  serviceable 
in  promoting  the  passage  of  sand  or  graveL  As  far  as  my 
observation  and  information  go,  this  agriculture  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Guntow  Circar,  where  the  seeds  flurm  a 
considerable  braneh  of  commerce;  they  are  mixed  with 
those  of  Holcus  Sorghum  or  some  other  of  the  large 
culmiferous  tribe  ana  sown  together ;  these  plants  run 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  help  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun,  so  that  they  mutually  help  each  other.  The 
fruit,  as  I  observed  above,  keeps  well  for  several  mon^ 
if  carefully  ^thered  and  suspended.  This  circumstance 
will  render  it  a  very  excellent  artide  to  carry  to  sea  during 
long  voyages.' 

3.  C.  eativue,  the  cucumber.  Tartary  is  assigned  to  this 
species  as  its  native  country,  but  upon  authority  equally 
questionable  with  that  for  the  melon.  No  modem  traveller 
seems  to  have  found  it  wild.    [Cucumbbr.] 

4.  C,  Colocynthie,  the  Colocynth  gourd.  This  plant  fVir- 
nishes  the  drug  colocynth,  so  well  known  for  its  nurgative 
properties.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  Grecian  Arcnipelago, 
Egypt,  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Africa  eeneraUy. 
Burckhardt  saw  it  covering  large  tracts  in  Nubia;  and 
Roxburgh  speaks  of  it  as  common  on  the  coast,  of  Coroman- 
del.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  plant  of  the 
latter  botanist  is  not  rather  C.  I^eudo-Colocynthis,  This 
species  grows  like  a  cucumber,  but  has  cordate-ovate,  man^- 
cut,  ana  lobed  leaves,  white  beneath  with  hairs.  Its  fruit 
is  small,  round,  deep  yellow,  smooth,  hard  externally,  with 
an  intensely  bitter  pulp.  The  gourds  are  gathered  in  au- 
tumn, when  they  are  beginning  to  turn  ycUow ;  they  are 
then  peeled  and  dried  rapidly  m  stoves. 

5.  C.  dtrulba,  the  water-melon.  Its  deeply-lobed  and 
gtshwl  kaveik  ana  its  found  fruity  with  a  tpotted  nod  and 


a  cold  watery  ptink  or  white  flesb»  in  which  lie  a  ninnber  of 
black  seeds,  sufficiently  mark  this  vpetiM,  whidi  is  inoat 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  Indm  and  the  Iropka  ^f 
Africa  and  America,  and  generally  in  laot  oouAtrios,  but 
which  is  of  no  value  in  the  north  of  Europe*  wbora  high 
flavour  is  required  mere  than  oooling  properUes.- 

The  other  species  are  of  little  moment  oompared  with  the 
preceding ;  many  are  eatable,  but  they  are  in  all  xei^ecta 
inferior  in  qualitysand  size.  C.Dudaim  is  sometimes  grewn 
under  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Pookat  Hekm  \  bm  it  is 
a  mere  curiosity. 

CUCUMI^  CX)LOCYNTHIS.  or  Bitte»pple^  an  an 
nual  plant,  the  fruit  of  whidi  iA  about  the  site  of  but  rather 
lighter  oolour  than  an  orange ;  the  rind  smooUl;  whan  the 
rind  has  been  removed,  a  white  spongy  nulp  or  pith  is  Ibund 
within,  whieh  constitutes  the  offieiniu  part  Ot  the  eolo- 
cyntli,  the  seeds  being  rejected.  The  rind  is  Merally 
removed  befove  Beaching  Europe.  One  hundiea  parts  of 
decorticated  apples  consist  of  twenty-eight  pans  of  pnre 
pith,  and  seventy-two  parts  of  seeds. 

Tlie  active  principle  is  a  peculiar  bitter  prinoiple  <Golo- 
cynthin),  which  is  of  a  resinoid  nature,  moM  aohihle  in 
alcohol  than  water;  its  solubility  in  water  is  mndt  in- 
creased by  union  with  extractive,  combined  with  which  it 
exists  in  the  pulp,  so  that  nearly  all  the  virtues  ar^  yielded 
to  a  watery  extract,,  which  is  generally  empleynd  for  its 
administration.  The  compound  extraot,  in  the  formation 
of  which  proof  spirit,  is  used,  and  to  which  «re  added 
other  purgative  substanoes  and  arorantieB,  is  however  pre- 
ferable, and  it  is  thereby  rendered  milder  yet  mare  certain 
in  its  action. 

It  is  a  purgative  in  very  constant  use,  either  alone^  or 
more  commonly  united  with  mercurial  puigstives :  it  is  em- 
idoyed  for  the  removal  of  constipation  and  viseermi  ebatrue- 
tiona;  -at  the  commenoement  of  fevers  and  olhar  inflam- 
matorveomplsints,  it  is  of  decided  utility.  As  an  overdoes 
has  aU  the  poisenous  effiset  of  a  vegetable  acii^  il  asust  be 
used  with  caution. 

CUCU'RBITA,  the  genua  from  which  the  natural  order 
derives  its  name.  It  otters  from  cueumia  in  hoonng  ita 
petals  very  much  grown  together,  and  the  seeda  n  little 
tumid  at  the  ed^.'  The  common  gourd*  Cma.Tfiisn 
with  its  endless  varieties,  the  vegetable  manow,  C  ooiftrat 
the  orance  gourd,  C  auraniia,  and  C,  Meicpepo^  the 
8<iuash  or  bush  gourd,  are  the  principal  types.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  the  native  country  or  these  common 
plants  is  entirely  unknown. 

Generally  speakixig,  the  species  and  varieties  of  eocurbita 
are  harmless  and  eatable,  constituting  a  very  important  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  poorer  classes  in  countries  whidi  are  sub- 
ject to  long  summer  drought  Hence  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  India,  and  Afriei;  they  are  invaluable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries ;  but  me  orange  gourd  is  bitter,  and  the 
bottle-gourd,  C  M^arxorto,  is  a  dangerous  poison.  This 
species  bears  fruits  which  are  at  first  long  and  cylindrical : 
but  as  they  risen,  they  swell  exclusively  at  the  upper  end, 
and  acouire  the  form  of  a  flask,  the  neck  of  which  is  their 
base.  When  ripe,  thc^  become  hard  enouj^h  extemallv  to 
hold  water,  and  accordingly  when  the  pulp  is  removed,  the)* 
form  good  bottles,  and  are  extensi>wly  employed  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  however  that  they  shoiild  be  re- 
peatedlv  washed  out,  so  as  to  remove  all  trace  of  a  bitter 
principle  in  which  they  abound,  otherwise  their  use  is  dan- 

ferous.  Some  months  since  ( 1  S3  7),  a  sailor  was  poisoned  at 
^almottth,  by  drinking  beer  out  of  a  bottle-gourd  improperly 
prepared ;  and  Professor  Royle  mentions^  upon  theanthortty 
of  an  intelligent  native  Indian  doctor,  attached  to  the  gaol 
hospital  at  Saharonpore,  a  case  of  poisoning  from  eating 
the  bitter  pulp  of  this  plant,  in  which  the  symptoms  wtere 
those  of  cholera.  We  mention  this  foet  here^  hut  at  the 
same  time  we  should  add  that  the  bottle-gourd  ia  not  now 
considered  a  true  cucurbita,  but  is  referred  to  the  genua 

Lagenaria. 

CUCURBITA'CE  J3.  a  natural  oid«r  of  planta.  conaist- 
ang  of  climbing  or  trailing  species  with  unisemal  floweix 
scabrous  stems  and  leaves,  a  lobed  foliagd  and  a  more  or 
less  pulpy  fruit  with  parietal  plaoentsB.  Nearly  all  the 
species  climb  by  means  of  tendrils.  The  greater  part  eon- 
sists  of  annuals,  either  wholly,  or  in  so  Air  as  their  stems  at 
least.  The  petals  are  deeply  veined,  and  usually  either 
yellow,  white,  or  green. 

The  order  abounds  in  useAil  or  remarkable  plants  com 
prohmding  as  it  dost  the  laelani  gottd,  awaahirt  ool»* 
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to  tlmt  end  upon  which  reliance  can  he  olaced.  The  entire 
population  of  the  collectorate  of  Cuadapah  was  stated 
to  amount,  in  1806-7,  to  1.066,237;  and  in  1S22-3  to 
1.094,460  souls,  of  whom  578,461  were  males,  and  515,999 
females.  The  number  was  stated,  in  1828-9,  at  no  more 
than  981,562;  and  it  is  alleged  that  this  diminution  was 
caused  hy  the  cholera.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Hinaus.  Returns  were  made  by  the  collector  in  1826, 
ftom  which  k  appeared  that  throughout  the  whole  of  Cud- 
dapah  there  were  then  only  494  schools,  in  which  were  in- 
structed 6000  scholars,  5658  of  whom  were  Hindus,  and 
342  Mohammedans. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan ;  He)  iie's 
Statistical  Tracts  on  India  ;  Report  qf  Committee  of  Com- 
mons  on  the  A  (fairs  t^  India  in  1832.) 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  in  the  Carnatic  province,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Bc^  of  Bengal,  in  11°  44'  north  lat., 
and  79°  50'  east  long.  The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pennar  River ;  the  houses  on  the  north  side  are 
modem,  and  many  of  them  handsome.  The  dwelling  of 
the  collector,  the  principal  resident  European  officer,  is  a 
large  and  elegant  structure,  with  avenues  of  fine  trees.  The 
streets  on  the  south  side,  called  the  Old  Town,  are  many 
of  them  spacious,  and  contain  several  handsome  houses. 
Altogether,  Cuddalore  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
the  south  of  the  peninsula. 

Cuddalore  was  taken  from  the  French  by  the  army  under 
Colonel  Coote  in  April,  1760,  and  remained  under  the 
government  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  until  April,  1782,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  rajah  of  Mysore,  assisted  by  a  body  of 
French  troops.  In  June  of  the  following  year,  the  town 
was  attacked  by  a  British  force  under  General  Stuart, 
which  was  repeatedly  defeated,  and  suffered  ereat  loss  in 
attempts  to  carrv  the  place  by  assault.  Tlie  last  of  these 
attacks,  in  which  the  besiegers  lost  600  men,  occurred  only 
two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  having 
been  concluded  between  France  and  England:  this  event 
of  course  put  an  end  to  hostile  operations.  Cuddalore,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  proyince  of  Arcot,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  English  by  treaty  in  1795,  and  has  so  con- 
tinued. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Mills'  His- 
tory of  British  India.) 

CUDWORTH,  RALPH,  was  born  at  Aller,  in  Somer- 
setshire, in  1617.  Having  been  entered  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1630,  when  he  was  but  thirteen,  he 
commenced  residence  in  1632,  and  became  in  due  course 
of  time,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  a  fellow  of 
Emmanuel.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  the  college, 
and  had  among  his  pupils  the  afterwards  celebrated  iSir 
William  Temple.  He  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1639  ;  he  took  that  of  B.D.  in  1644,  maintaining  upon  this 
occasion  the  two  following  theses :  1.  Dantur  boni  et  mali 
rationes  eeternce  et  indispensabiles ;  2.  Dantur  substantice 
incorporece  sud  naturd  immortal es.  In  1644  he  was  also 
appointed  master  of  Clare  Hall;  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  was  elected  to  the  regius  professorship  of  Hebrew. 
On  receiving  this  appointment  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal 
to  the  suhj«ct  of  Jewish  antiquities.  He  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1651.  Tliough  holding  the  two  situations  which 
have  been  mentioned,  and  besides  the>e  tlie  living  of  North 
Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  worth  300/.  a  year,  to  which  he 
had  been  presented  by  his  collcii;e  shortly  after  taking  his 
master's  degree,  he  did  not  find  his  means  sullicient  for  his 
support.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  man  extravagant 
in  his  habits;  but  owing,  it  is  said,  to  pecuniary  dilliculties, 
he  now  absented  himself  for  some  time  from  Cambridije. 
He  returned  in  1654,  ha\ing  been  chosen  master  of  Christ's 
College.  He  now  married,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  this  college.  In  1662  he  was  presented  by 
the  then  bishop  of  London  to  the  vicarage  of  Ash  well,  in 
Hertfordshire;  and  in  1678  he  was  installed  prebendary  of 
Gloucester.  In  this  last-mentioned  year  appeared  his  great 
work,  the  'True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe;'  or 
rather  (for  though  complete  in  itself,  it  is  but  a  frat^ment  of 
a  lari^cr  work  which  he  designed),  the  first  part  of  the  In- 
tellectual System.  This  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  atheism.  The  whole  work  was  to  consist  of  three 
parts ;  but  the  second  and  third  parts,  which  were  to  treat 
respectively  of  the  nature  of  moral  distinctions  and  of  free 
will,  were,  though  written,  never  published  by  him.* 

*  '^.  Birch,  in  Um  m«aioU  preflsed  to  hii  edition  of  the  *  InlellectiuJ  Sydtm.* 
'  rtUtcd  Um  cAluiBiiioiM  charges  of  Allieijon  Uroaght  agaiatt  Cuawuf  th 


Dr.  Cudworth  died  at  Cambridge*  m  16S8,  m  tho  71st 
vear  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Christ's  College.  He 
left  one  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Frauciii  Masham,  and 
who  is  known,  under  the  name  of  Lady  Masbaiii«  ua  the 
firiend  of  Locke. 

Dr.  Cud  worth  was  one  of  that  set  of  Cambridge  diviiu*fi| 
Latitudinorians,  Arminians,  and  Socinians»  as  they  were 
called  by  those  who  having  nothing  definite  to  briti:^ 
against  them  resorted  to  ugly  name«,  on  whom  Buliop 
mirnet  has  passed  a  high  eulogium  in  hi*  Ixi^tury  of  ihc 
i-eign  of  Charles  II.*  Tne  chief  others  at  this  time  were 
Drs.  Wliitchcot,  Wilkins,  Henry  More,  and  WorthinKtoiu 
'  Dr.  Whitchcot,*  says  Burnet,  '  set  younp;  students  mu4  ii 
on  reading  the  antient  philosophers,  chieliy  Plato,  Tull>. 
and  Plotin,  and  on  coubidering  the  Christian  religion  a>  a 
doctrine  sent  from  God,  both  to  elevate  and  sweeten  human 
nature,  in  which  he  was  a  great  example,  as  well  as  Ui^f 
and  kind  instructor.  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with  a 
great  strength  of  genius  and  a  vast  compass  of  leainnt^*. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  conduct  and  prudeooe;  upon  wJik  :« 
his  enemies  did  very  falsely  accuse  him  of  crafY  and  dissi- 
mulation.* {Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i„  p.  321.) 

The  '  Intellectual  System,*  or  that  (properly  the  iir«>t ) 
part  of  it  which  now  passes  under  the  name,  is  directed, 
as  has  been  said,  against  atheism.  This  is  one  of  three, 
as  Cudworth  conceives,  false  systems  or  hypotheses  of  tlat 
universe,  or  one  of  tliree  possible  modes  of  fatah»iu. 
They  are  thus  brieliy  described  in  the  preface : — *  Of  the 
three  fatalisms  or  false  hypotheses  of  the  universe  men- 
tioned in  tlie  beginning  of  this  book,  one  is  absolute 
Atheism,  another  immoral  Theism,  or  religion  without  anv 
natural  justice  and  morality  (all  just  and  unjust,  acconhti^ 
to  this  hypothesis,  being  mere  thetical  or  factitious  thin*:*, 
made  by  arbitrary  will  and  command  only),  the  third  a-id 
last,  such  a  Theism  as  acknowledges  not  only  a  God  or 
omnipotent  understanding  Being,  but  also  natural  juaUvc 
and  morality,  founded  in  him,  and  derived  from  him ;  n«*\ «.  r- 
theless  no  liberty  from  necessity  anywhere,  and  there I'uii- 
no  distributive  or  retributive  justice  in  the  world.*  Bet  're 
erecting  the  true  intellectual  system  of  the  univerbe  (ti  » 
epithet  intellectual  being  used,  as  he  tolls  us,  *  to  distiiiu\i)«i! 
it  fVom  the  other,  vul^rarly  so  called,  systems  of  the  world, 
that  is,  the  visible  and  corporeal  world,  the  Ptolemaic,  T)  - 
chonic,  and  dlopcrnican*),  it  was  his  object  to  demoli&h  th^  \^ 
fabie  systems.  And  the  first  of  them,  atheiMn,  ur  i];e 
atheistic  fate,  is  attempted  to  be  demolished  in  the  l.r^t 
part,  which  is  all  that  we  have  under  the  name  of*  In* 
tellectual  System.'  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  nnd 
also  of  great  acutencss.  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  ^Id  rf 
Cudworth,  .that  he  read  too  much  to  think  enouirh,  -^lA 
admired  too  much  to  think  freely;  a  criticism  which,  icr- 
tainly  unjust,  appears  plausible  only  ^om  the  well-kiii  .\.i 
extent  of  Cudworlh's  erudition.  But  graver  charges  Lur» 
been  founded  ujwn  this  work.  *  You  know,'  sa>s  L-l 
Shaftesbury,  *  the  common  fhte  of  those  who  date  ti.  a  r- 
pear  fair  authors.  What  was  that  pious  and  learned  ni.n.'- 
case  who  \vrote  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  UniMrc' 
I  confess  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  consider,  that  llua./it 
the  whole  world  were  no  less  satisfied  with  his  capacit)  ;i.- 1 
learning  than  with  his  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  the  D<t;v. 
yet  was  he  accufrcd  of  giving  the  upper  hand  to  the  athci>'  s 
for  having  only  stated  their  reasons  and  those  of  their  :t..- 
versarics  fairly  together.'    (CAaraeien'sties,  vol.  ii.  p.  :(  j  • 

•There  wanted  not  country  clergymen,'  says  Warburt-r. 
'  to.lead  the  err  and  tell  the  world  that,  under  prettiice  if 
defending  revelation,  he  \^ote  in  the  very  manner  that  ;.*. 
artful  infidel  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  use  in  wrtt:  ,• 
against  it;  ...  ,  that  with  incredible  induatiy  and  re.  :> 
itig,  he  had  rummaged  all  antiquity  for  atheistical  arj\.- 
ments;  which  he  neither  knew  how,  nor  intonded,  tu  a:i- 

on  the  appearance  of  thif  worlt,  goet  on  to  qnot*  1)m  followlof  rrnarli  of  U  *- 
burton'i:— "i'ht*  killy  calamnj  WM  beU«TCMl;  th«  much  injumi  auiluir  ;*«  * 
(li^v'>i»U'<l :  his  iirUotir  klachened;  mnd  the  reft  snd  far  creatatt  fwr*  «>'  -   * 
(li-frtu-o  lifter  nfpeared.'  (p,  Si.)    Though  thia  tloe»  not  occeMantv  u 
that  thi*  n>iuitinder  of  the  work  wu  not  writteo.  lh(t  inforrncv  moiiM  Ui»:  '.    > 
%  i'r>   forcv  d  une.    Nor  clu«>a.  Dr.  iUrck  cTer  •zi>licitW  •tale  that  thf  ** 
and  thir.l  partu  were  written,  contenting  hlmaelf  wita  the  resoark— '  !!«       *" 
Mrvor.it  pokthuniou5  wurk*,  must  of  which  ■eem   to  hd  %  MDtlatial^in  .         • 
"  Int«-)lfviual  S>ateni."  of  which  ha  had  fiTen  the  world  oaW  tjie  ii»t  \ 
f  p.  31.)    A  niVrcuce  aaerely  to  Dr.  Cudwarth'i  prefjee,  in  «hich  br  ous      » 
«liv:*ion  uf  hi«  •uhj.Tt,  or  to  the  tteginniOR  of  hit  Arefclupler,  »    hi 
shown  ihut  thf  irra(i<^  «»n  Eternal  and  Immutable  Mur'Sliiy.  wliicU  h.  •  ■ . 
)>ul>li»)ie<l  Mijre  \ns  iU<  ith,  is  the  tccuud  ^rt,  and  the  treati'iM  oa  LiU  . .«   .    . 
N\>co^«ii\.  wi  IlIi  i*  ktill  in  MS., is  the  third  part  of  the  aurk. 

*  An  account  and  delence  of  these  divinee  is  to  1m  fbund  In  a  tTa<->  •  • 
titled  '  Ao  AccooAl  of  Iho  new  Sect  ot  I  ertlnde  lea  at  CaabrtdMw*  wkta  j 
WM  N^umad  ia  Uit  iccoad  tolumt  of  tht  FbcMis«  Loidoii,  179^^ 
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siMr;  i]iA^roird,ihillieinyi  an  atheist  In  bii  heart,  and 
an  Arian  in  his  hook.*  (Ditfine  Le^aH69trf  Mo9e9^  vol.  iii., 
ed.  1765.  Plre&ee.)  The  aocnsation  alluded  to  in  these 
passam  is  made  in  a  drenitous  way  hy  a  Mr.  John  Turner, 
m  a  'Discourse  of  the  Messiah.' 

In  attacking  atheism,  or  the  atheistic  fate.  Dr.  Cudworth 
deserihes  the  atomic  physiology  which,  as  held  hy  Demo- 
critus,  and  other  antient  philosophers,  involved  atheism. 
It  heing  his  ohject  to  demolish  atneism  under  every  form, 
and  therefore  the  atomic  atheism,  he  yet  adopts  the  atomic 
physiology,  contending  that 'so  far  firom  hemg  either  the 
mother  or  nurse  of  atheism,  or  any  ways  favourable  there- 
unto (as  is  vulgarly  supposed),  it  is  indeed  the  most  opposite 
to  it  of  any,  and  the  greatest  defence  against  the  same.* 
For  the  better  confutation  of  other  forms  of  atheism,  to 
which  he  gives  the  names  Hylozoic  and  Cosmo-plastic,  he 
makes  the  hypothesis  of  an  '  artificial,  regular,  and  plastic 
nature,'  working  in  complete  subordination  to  the  Deity. 
And  to  avert  an  argument  brought  against  the  oneness  of 
the  Deity,  firom  its  unnaturalness  as  sliown  by  the  general 
prevalence  of  Polytheism  among  the  Pagan  nations,  he 
contends  that '  the  Pagan  theologers  all  along  acknowledged 
one  sovereign  and  omnipotent  Deity,  from  which  all  their 
other  gods  were  generated  or  created,*  and  that  their  Poly- 
theism was  but  a  poKonymy  of  one  God. 

The  'Treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality'  cor- 
responds to  the  second  part  of  the  'Intellectual  System.'  It 
is  directed  against  those  who  'affirm  justice  and  injustice 
to  be  only  by  law  and  not  by  nature ;'  among  which  affirm- 
ers  he  places,  erroneously  in  our  opinion,  Hobbes. 

Besides  the  '  Intellectual  System,'  Dr.  Cudworth  pub- 
ILslied,  1.  'A Discourse  concerning  the  true  Notion  of  the 
Lord's  8upper,'  in  which  he  maintains,  as  Warburton  has 
since  maintained,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  feast  upon  a 
sacriftoe ;  2.  A  Treatise,  entitled,  'The  Union  of  Christ  and 
the  Church  Shadowed,  or  in  a  Shadow ;'  3.  'A  Sermon  on 
John  ii.  3-4,  preached  in  1647  befbre  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  a  day  of  Public  Humiliation;'  4.  'A  Sermon 
lireached  in  1664  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  57 ;'  5. 
A  Treatise,  entitled,  *Deus  Justificatus,  or  the  Divine 
Goodness  vindicated  and  cleared,  against  the  assertors  of 
absolute  and  inoonditionate  Reprobation.' 

He  left  several  works  in  manuscript,  only  one  of  which 
has  yet  been  published;  vis^  the  'IVeatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,'  which  appeared  with  a 
prcfkce  by  Dr.  Oiandler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1731.  The 
rest  are, '  A  Discourse  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil ;'  2. '  A  Din- 
course  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  in  which  the  grounds  of 
the  Atheistical  Pnilosophy  are  conftited,  and  Morality  vin- 
dicated and  explained;*  3. 'A  Commentary  on  Daiucr^ 
Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks;'  4.  'Of  the  Verity  of  the 
Ch  Haitian  Religion  against  the  Jews;'  5.  'A  Discourse  of 
the  Creation'  of  the  World,  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;' 
6.  •  A  Treatise  on  Hebrew  Learning ;'  7. '  An  Explanation 
of  Hobbes's  Notion  of  God,  and  of  the  extension  of  Spirits.* 
These  manuscripts,  after  having  passed  through  many 
dangers,  were  finally  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  in 
which  institution  they  now  are. 

An  abridgment  of  the  '  Intellectual  System'  was  pub- 
lished in  1706  by  Mr.  Wise,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
fvirrl,  in  two  volumes.  4to.  In  1 733  a  Latin  translation  was 
published  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  at  Jena;  in  which  the  nu- 
merous eiTors  in  Cudworth's  numerous  quotations  are  cor- 
rected, and  whose  style  is  less  complicated  than  that  of  the 
original :  a  French  translation,  which  had  been  commenced 
by  M.  Bourdelin,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  was 
prevented  from  being  finished  by  the  death  of  the  trans- 
lator. That  part  of  the  '  Intellectual  System '  which  treats 
of  the  '  plastic  nature'  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between 
M.  Bayle  and  M.  Le  Clerc;  ^e  former  of  whom  contended 
(hat  such  an  hypothesis  went  to  show  the  possibility  of 
Hylozoism,  while  the  latter  defended  Cudworth  by  repre- 
senting it  as  a  mere  instrument  of  the  Deity.  M.  Le  Cletc's 
articles,  which  are  valuable  commentaries  on  this  part  of 
Cudworth's  work,  are  in  the  Bibliotheque  Chouie,  tom  v., 
vi.,  vii,  ix.  (Kippis's  Biographia  Britannica;  Mosheim's 
and  Birch's  ZAves.) 

CUE'NQA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  is 
liouuded  to  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Guadalaxara  and 
Soria,  on  the  east  by  Aragon  and  Valencia,  south  by  Mur- 
cta  and  La  Mancha,  and  west  by  Guadalaxara  and  Toledo. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  provinces  of  Spain,  its  north 
and  east  parts  being  oceupied  hy  the  high  central  chain, 


which  mninearly  north  and  south  on  the  borders  of  Aragon 
and  CastHe,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  de  Oca,  and 
assumes  in  succession  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Molina, 
Sienra  de  Albamcim,  in  Aragon,  and  lastly,  of  Sierra  de 
Cucn^.  [Castilla.]  The  Tagus,  several  aliiuents  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  '"he  Xucar,  have  their  sources  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cueu^a.  This  region  formed  part  of  (he  country 
of  the  Celtiberi.  It  is  now  divided  into  three  partidos  or 
administrative  districts,  Cuen9a,  Huete,  and  S.  Clemente. 
There  are  two  cities,  Cueo^a  and  Huetc,  245  small  towns 
or  boroughs,  and  about  200  villages.  The  mountainous 
part  abounds  with  timber  trees,  fit  for  house  and  ship 
building.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  chiefly 
shepherds,  and  have  numerous  flocks  of  sheep.  Wool  is 
one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  part  of  which 
is  exported,  and  part  manufactured  into  coarse  cloth, 
carpets,  baize,  &c.,  the  manufactures  of  which  were  once 
very  flourishing  in  this  province,  but  are  now  much  decayed. 
There  are  also  manufactories  of  leather,  paper,  and  soap. 
The  west  and  south  parts  of  the  province  consist  of  arid 
and  in  great  part  uncultivated  plains.  Cuen9a  is  altogether 
one  of  the  thinnest  peopled  provinces  in  Spain.  The 
country  produces  corn,  oil,  wine,  honey,  wax,  fruit,  and 
safiTron,  which  last  forms  an  important  article  of  exportation. 
It  also  abounds  with  game,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  with 
trout  and  other  fish.  There  are  several  small  but  very 
deep  lakes,  one  of  which,  near  Montealegre,  is  salt.  Jasper 
of  various  colours,  and  silver,  copper,  iron,  coals,  and  alum, 
are  also  found.  The  length  of  the  province  from  north  to 
south  is  about  120  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth  between 
70  and  80;  and  the  population,  as  given  by  Mifiano,  is 
326,000.  The  same  author  gi\'es  the  Allowing  statistics  of 
the  annual  income  or  produce  of  the  country :  land  in 
possession  of  the  laity,  15,870.000  reales  de  vellon;  ditto 
belonging  to  the  church  and  convents,  4,646,000  reales ; 
rent  of  houses  belonging  to  the  laity,  3,244,000 ;  ditto  be- 
longing to  the  clergy,  5,221,000.  {Diceionario  Oeografico 
estadistico  de  EspaM€i,  IS30.)  The  climate  is  generally 
healthy;  the  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  honest,  and 
much  attached  to  their  native  soil,  which  few  of  them  are 
induced  to  quit. 

CUE'NQA,  the  town  of,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  province,  on  a  steep  hill,  surrounded  by  higher 
mountains,  and  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Huecar 
and  Xucar,  80  miles  east  by  south  of  Madrid.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  is  one  of  the  cities  which  sent  deputies  to 
the  old  cortes  of  Castile.  It  has  many  churehes,  seven 
convents  of  Monks  and  six  of  Nuns,  two  Jiospitals,  besides 
one  for  foundlings,  three  colleges,  and  a  clerical  seminary. 
The  cathedral  is  large  and  handsome ;  the  interior  is  rich 
in  jasper  and  other  valuable  stones ;  one  of  the  altars, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Julian,  is  much  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  the  materials  and  workmanship.  Several  of  the 
convents  are  possessed  of  good  paintings.  The  population 
IS  stated  by  Mifiano  to  be  7,800.  Cuen9a  is  surrounded  by 
walls:  the  streets  are  mostly  very  steep;  the  town  is 
well  supplied  with  water.  There  is  a  handsome  bridge 
over  the  Huecar  outside  of  the  town.  Cardinal  Gil  de  AN 
bomoz  and  Alonso  dc  Ojcda,onc  of  the  discoverers  and 
conquerors  of  America,  were  natives  of  Cuen^a. 

CuERS.    [Var,  Department] 

CUIRASS  or  CUIRASSE,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
made  of  plate  well  hammered,  serving  to  cover  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind ;  the 
front  called  the  breast,  the  hinder  pai*t  the  back-plate* 
these  were  fastened  to  each  other  by  straps,  buckles,  nooks, 
or  some  other  contrivance.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Curatia  or  Curassa,  a  Latin  word  of  the 
middle  age,  which  occurs  in  charters  at  least  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century  (Mcyrick's  Giossary  tff  Military 
Terms),  originally  derived  from  the  French  adr  or  the 
Latin  carium,  '  a  hide'  the  earliest  cuirasses  being  made  oi 
leather,  though  afterwards  chiefly  of  metal,  both  brass  and 
iron. 

This  species  of  armour  was  known  to  the  Groeks  and 
Romans.  A  breast  and  back-plate  of  Roman  workmanship 
are  preser^'ed  among  the  Hamilton  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  whicii,  when  worn,  appear  to  have  been 
held  together  by  strings  or  wires,  fastened  to  nipples  in 
front.  In  later  ages  the  cuirass  was  disused,  and  was  not 
revived  in  Europe  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  England  it  was  disused  after  the  reign  of 
C3)arifi«  U.,  except  in  one  instance ;   but  has  of  late  years 
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Deen  tovived  for  our  eavalrjr.  The  cuiraM  was  stated  m 
Col.  Lygon*fl  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commoni  on  army  and  navy  appointments,  in  1833,  to  have 
been  mtroduced  as  a  part  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  Life- 
Guards  within  the  preceding  twelve  years.  To  a  question, 
'  Can  you  state  what  was  the  purchaKe-eost  per  man  of  the 
cuirass ;'  ho  answered, '  I  apprehend  they  cost  nothing ;  they 
have  been  lying  in  the  Tower  for  years,  and  were  worn  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.* 

In  the  Romish  calendar,  under  October  14,  we  find  the 
name  of  St  Dominic,  who  is  called  hrieatut  or  the  cui- 
rassed,  a  title  given  to  a  saint  of  the  eleventh  century,  who 
constantly  wore  an  iron  cuirass  next  to  his  skin. 

CUIRASSIERS,  heavy  cavalry  armed  with  cuirasses. 
Most  of  the  German  powers,  especially  the  emperor. of 
Austria  and  the  lung  of  Prussia,  have  regiments  of  cuiiaa- 
siers.  They  also  form  a  portion  of  the  French  cavalry. 
In  England  we  have  no  regiments  which  go  by  this  deno- 
mination, although  what  are  called  the  liie-guards  now  wear 
the  cuirass. 

CUJA'CIUS,  CUJAS,  JACQUES,  waa  born  at  Tou- 
louse in  the  year  1520.    The  day  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
His  fatlier,  a  tanner  of  Toulouse^  was  named  Cujaus,  which 
the  son  changed  into  Cujas,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
uame  better  suited  for  the  Latinised  Ibrm  of  Ci^jacius.    In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  often  signed  De  Ci:gas.    Ciyas, 
at  an  early  age,  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  assi- 
duity, and  is  said  to  &ve  learned  Greek  and  Latin  by  him- 
self without  any  teacher.    He  studied  law  at  Toulouse 
under  Arnold  Ferrier,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  hi^h  re- 
spect all  his  life ;  but  he  acquired  the  best  part  of  his  ex- 
tensive knowledfi:e  by  his  own  industry.    With  unwearied 
labour  he  studtea  all  the  works'of  the  blest  civilians,  and  ex- 
ercised himself  in  discussions  with  his  fellow-students.    In 
1 547  he  began  to  lecture  on  Justinian's  Institutes  witl|  great 
applause,  and  soon  acquired  such  a  reputation  that  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  country,  as  rreaident  Dufaur  and 
John  ae  Foix,  sent  their  sons  to  Toulouse  to  study  under 
Ci\jas.    In  1554  a  professorship  of  the  Roman  law  being 
vacant  in  the  university  of  Toulouse,  Ci\|aa  waa  a  candidate, 
but,  by  the  intrigues  of  hia  enemies,  a  man  of  very  mode- 
rate talents,  Stephen  Forcadel,  was  preferred.  Shortly  after, 
being  invited  to  Cahors  as  professor  of  law,  he  removed 
there  with  the  greater  part  of  his  pupils.     In  the  follow- 
ing year  Margaret  de  Valois,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chan* 
coUor  rHdpital,  invited  C^jas,  aa  professor  of  law,  to  the 
university  of  Bourses.    At  tliat  time  there  were  two  cele- 
brated lawyers  in  Bourges,  Hugh  Doneau  (Eionellus)  aiid 
Francis  Duann  (Duarenus),  both  of  whom  became  the  rivals 
and  enemies  of  Cujas.    This  waa  particulariy  the  case  with 
Duarin,  who  excited  the  students  against  Cujas  to  such  a 
degree  that,  as  Cujas  also  had  a  partv  of  his  own  among 
the  students,  great  disturbances  would  have  arisen  if  he 
hud  not  left  the  place.    Having  removed  to  Paris  he  was 
invited  by  a   deputation  fh>m  the  city  of   Valentia  to 
accept   a   professorship  in  that   university.     Cujas    ao- 
coptcd  the   invitation;  but  Duarin   having  died  in    the 
rear  1369,  he    returned   to    Bourges,  where    he  resided 
lill   1566.     In  the  meantime  Margaret   de  Valois,  his 
patroness,   had  married  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who    gave 
Cujas  an  invitation  as  professor  to  the  university  of  Turin. 
Nut  liking  Italy,  he  returned  to  Valence  as  professor, 
and  lived  tliere  till  1575,  with  some  short  interruptions, 
w))eu  he  left  on  account  of  the  religious  ouarrels  which 
disturbed  that  city.    During  his  residence  m  Valenee  the 
reputation  of  Cujas  rose  to  its  height    Young  men  fh>m 
all  ports   of  Europe,    and   particularly  from    Germany, 
uot  only  students  of  law  but  those  who  were  devoted  to 
other  sciences,  came  to  Valence  to  study  under  Ci^jaa. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Joseph  Scahger,  the  moat  celebrated 
philologist  of  his  time,  and  James  Augustus  de  Thou  <Thu- 
anusX  the  French  historian.    Henry  III.  of  France  made 
Cujas  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  and  loaded 
him  with  honours.    In  1575  Cujaa  returned  to  Bourges  as 
professor ;  but  to  avoid  the  religious  trouUea  he  arain  left 
Bourges  for  a  year,  during  which  he  lectured  on  Uie  civil 
law  at  Paris.    Returning  to  Bourges  he  resided  there  till 
his  death,  having  refused  an  invitation  fh>m  Pope  Gregory 
XIII^  as  professor  in  the  uni\'er8ity  of  BotOgna. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  greatly  troubled  by  the 

religious  disturbances  which  then  distraeted  France.    On 

^  Henry  HI.  the  party  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bour- 

Tnat  promises  to  Cujas,  if  he  wouki  write  in  Ik- 


tour  of  the  eardinid  agaiaat  the  rights  of  Hevy  IV.  Oii|aa 

reftiaed  the  pronosals,  and  the  fimatica  of  Boucges  bem< 
excited  against  him  by  his  enemies,  he  nearly  loet  hk  life 
in  a  tumulL  On  the  4th  October,  1590,  Cnjaf  died  of 
grief,  as  it  is  said,  for  tho  wretched  situatioii  of  hti  ooontiy, 
in  which  civil  war  had  dissolved  all  social  order.  Both 
friends  and  euemiea  united  in  honouring  him  with  a  splen- 
did funeral. 

C^jas  was  twice  married.  He  bad  a  aon  of  graal  talenti, 
who  died  in  1581 ;  and  a  daughter  by  hia  saeoM  Marriage, 
who  was  notorious  fbr  her  disorderly  lifo. 

Cujas  was  distinguished  both  as  a  teadior  and  a  writer. 
His  merits  principally  eonsisted  in  aubattinting  a  moro 
rational  svstem  in  place  of  the  unseienttte  method  of  Bar- 
tolus»and  in  grounding  his  interpretation  of  tlie  civil  law 
on  a  profound  study  of  the  original  authors,  and  of  x  hi' 
manuscripts  of  the  Roman  law.  He  poaseased  in  hia  tm  n 
library  600  MS.  on  the  Roman  law.  His  knowlcd^^  ^f 
archseology  also  and  his  exact  acquaintance  with  the  antietu 
languages  gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  other  cim- 
lians.  In  teaching  as  well  as  in  his  writings  he  lblio«c*fi 
the  exegetieal  method,  in  which  he  may  atillbe  oensiderc^cl 
aa  a  model. 

The  works  of  Cuiju  ue  very  numerous.  They  are  com- 
monly  divided  into  Opera  Priora,  whidi  were  published  iri 
his  lifo  by  himself:  flrst  at  Paris,  1577,  5  vols.  foU  nM 
again  in  1583;  and  Opera  Poathuma,  which  were  edited  \*r 
his  friends  after  his  death.  Both  the  Opera  Priora  si  el 
Poathiuna  were  first  oolleoted  and  edited  by  Alexaiifltr 
Scot,  Lyon,  1614.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  l>^ 
Fabrot,  Paris,  1668,  10  vols.  fol.  As  it  is  very  dilficuli 
to  find  what  we  want  in  the  worka  of  Cujoa,  Uie  *  Prump- 
tuarium  Operum  Jaeobi  Cujaci ;  auctore  Dom.  Albuneitau' 
Naples,  1763,  2  vols.  fol.  is  of  great  assistance. 

1  he  works  of  Cujaa  eonsist:  I.  Of  editions  of  the  on- 
ginal  works  on  the  civil  law,  principally  of  the  C<Kic\ 
Theodoaianua,  Panli  reeeptss  sententise,  Justinian's  Innti- 
tuteSk  of  the  three  latter  books  of  the  Codex  Jufltnianeiiit ; 
of  the  Cottsuetudines  Feudorom  with  notes,  and  a  trannla- 
tion  of  the  sixtieth  book  of  the  Basilika,  of  which  he  aho  pub- 
liahed  an  edition ;  2.  Of  commentaries,  notes,  and  interpn-- 
taliona  relating  to  most  parts  of  the  Institutes,  PandertA, 
Code,  and  Novels;  a  Commentary  on  the  Decretals;  and  L(^:- 
turea  on  many  passagea  of  the  Pandeets ;  9.  Other  hnportatf  t 
works,  as  hisObservationtmi  and  Emendationum  Iftn  xxvin^ 
a  work  which  eiviliam  in  the  time  of  Cujaa  eaUed  *  opus  m- 
companbile  et  divinum.'  It  contains  corrections  of  the 
original  wcHrks  on  law  and  of  a  great  number  of  other 
authors,  both  Grsek  and  Latin.  This  work  is  a  real  treasure 
to  philolonsits ;  4.  Paratilla  ad  Digesta,  et  in  libros  i\., 
Codicis,  which  ii  a  summary  of  the  titles  of  the  Pandecu 
and  the  Constitutions  of  the  Code. 

(.E'logB  de  Cii^,  par  Bemardi,  Lyon,  1 775 ;  Rittaire  d/' 
Ct^ai,  oar  Berriot;  Saint  Prix,  HUtory  pf  lAe  Bnman 
Lam,  which  is  the  best  biography  of  Clujas;  Bd.  S/tm- 
genberg;  C^jaB  und  9eine  Zeitgenouen,  Leipcig,  1822.) 

CULEX.    [CuLiciDis.] 

CULrCIDES  (Latreille),  a  family  of  dipteious  iaterii 
of  the  section  Nemocera.  Techniod  ciiaraetera : — ^Proba^ri« 
long  and  slender,  projecting  forwards,  usuaUy  strai^'lu, 
terminated  by  two  little  Up-like  appendages  ;  sucker  com- 
posed of  six  slender  bristle-like  members:  palpi  flve-iointiHl, 
generally  elongated ;  antennn  filifbrm,  covered  with  hairs 
— in  tho  male  sex  resembling  little  pltimes;  eyas  oonii- 
guotu :  no  ocelli ;  wings  inclin^  lying  close  to  the  body  when 
at  rest,  and  having  one  marginal  and  two  sub-marginal  oelU. 

The  Culicides,  according  to  Latreille^  constitutes  the  nr«t 
fiunily  of  dipterous  insects,  and  is  the  same  noup  as  tliat 
designated  by  Linnnus  Culex.  It  is  divided  mto  three  ^r- 
nera,  distinguished  principally  by  the  following  cfaarmcter* : 

Palpi  equal  in  length  to  the  proboscis  in  both  sexe*^; 
genus  1 ,  Anophelei  (lieigen). 

Pklpi  of  the  males  longer  than  the  proboscis,  and  in  the 
fbmales  very  short ;  genus  2,  C^Jex, 

Filpi  shorter  than  the  probosciB  in  both  texea ;  genu*  X 
(Bde9. 

We  are  but  too  well  aoquamted  with  the  torment  m.- 
ilicted  by  the  inseets  of  this  tribe,  which  are  known  in  tlu^ 
country  by  the  name  of  GnaU^  are  called  in  France  Comi'. . 
and  in  America  Motquitoes, 

The  pain  and  irritation  are  caused  by  their  piercing  '/  v 
skin  to  fbed  upon  the  bk>od  (by  means  of  the  little  hrx^ii  -^ 
'      '     part  of  the  proboscis),  and  ii\jecting  at  the  kiui« 
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tnno  ft  p^iMfiumi  fioid.   It  is  said  the  femalBS  aloiie  are  the 
peneeutea. 

The  humming  noise  accompanying  their  flight  is  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  tiieir  vrings.  Gnats  seldom  appear 
dtthng  the  day-time,  except  in  thick  woods,  and  they 
always  abound  moat  in  damp  situations,  a  circumstance 
owii^.tothe  hahita  of  their  lasvas^  which  reside  in  stagnant 
waters. 

The  female  gnat  deposits  her  eggs  (which  amount  to  200 
or  300  in  a  year)  one  by  one ;  and  as  they  are  deposited,  they 
arc  joined  together,  and  form  a  little  raft,  which  floats  on  the 
sur&ee  of  the  water*  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  about  three 
days*  time,  and  produce  litt&  greenish  larvae,  which  have 
a  distinet  head  and  lengthened  body,  composed  of  numerous 
segments.  The  head  is  funiished  with  two  ciliated  organs, 
whioh  are  in  constant  motion.  This  motion  appears  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  currebt,  by  which  means 
minute  animalcolse,  or  other  substances  which  may  consti- 
tute the  food  ef  the  animal,  are  drawn  into  the  mouth. 
Two  other  appendages,  furnished  with  tufts  of  hair,  appear 
to  coK^ecate  with  the  former  for  this  purpose. 

The  breathing  apparatus  of  the  larva  consists  of  a  tube, 
terminated  by  radiating  set®  situated  at  the  apex  of  the 
body ;  through  this  tube  the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  tracheae, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  brought  to  the  surfoce  of  the 
water,  so  that  the  animal  is  then  in  an  inverted  position. 
There  is  another  apparatus  also,  situated  at  the  tail  of  the 
animal,  opposed  to  the  breathing  apparatus,  which  serves 
as  a  fin,  and  enables  the  larva  to  swim  and  dive  with  consi- 
derable velocity. 

These  larvce  are  full  grown  in  about  fifteen  days'  time ; 
they  next  assume  the  pupa  state ;  the  animal  theti  appears 
to  have  a  rounded  fornw  owing  to  the  apex  of  the  body 
jeing  recurved.  It  stiU  inhabits*  the  water,  and  is  active  ; 
the  position  of  its  breathing  apparatus  is,  however,  altered. 
It  being  now  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and 
consists  of  two  little  tubes,  which,  aa  oefore,  are  applied  to 
the  surfkce  of  the  water  for  the  reoeption  of  air.  When 
about  to  assume  the  imago  state,  the  skin  which  covered 
the  pupa  being  loosened  from  the  animal  within,  and  the 
space  Detween  the  two  being  occupied  with  air,  it  floats 
upoa  the  surfisce  of  the  water:  the  gnat  breaks  tiirough 
tho  upper  part,  and  stands  on  tne  skin  it  hos  quitted,  and 
which  now  serves  as  a  little  boat,  upon  whi^  it  floats  until 
it  has  attained  strength  to  fly. 

Culex  pipiens,  Linn.,  the  common  giaat,  is  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  palpi  and  antennta  are 
brown ;  the  thorax  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  with  two  darker 
lines ;.  the  abdomen  is  of  a  pale  grey  colour;  the  l^^s  are 
brown,  and  the  base  of  the  thighs  yeUowish. 

The  insect  which  is  so  treublesome  in  the  islcmd  of  Cuba, 
the  mosquito  {Culex  mosquito),  is  not  quite  so  large  as 
the  common  gnat  Its  proboscis  is  black;  the  palpi  are 
spotted  with  white ;  the  nead  and  thorax  are  spottea  with 
silvery  white,  and  the  latter  has  a  curved  band  of  the  same 
hue.  The  edges  of  the  segments  of  the  body  are  also  of  a 
silver-like  colour. 

CULLBN,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  m  Lanarkshue,  in  the 
year  1712.  His  parents  being  in  humble  circumstances, 
he  commenced  the  study  and  even  the  practice  of  physic 
under  certain  disadvantages ;  and  after  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  surgeon-apothecary  in  Glasgow,  he  became 
surgeon  to  a  merchant  vessel,  trading  between  London  and 
the  West  Indies.  He  sooii  returned  to  his  own  district,  and 
practised  in  the  country  parish  of  Shotts,  a  region  prover- 
bial, even  in  Scotland,  for  bleakness  and  poverty.  Here 
an  incident  occurred  which  was  perhaps  his  first  gleam  of 
good  fortune,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fiivt  accident  of  which 
hi«  genius  availed  itself  to  farther  his  success.  The  duke 
of  Argyle,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  amusing  himself  with  some  chemical  experiments, 
for  which  the  apparatus  in  his  possession  proved  insufficient : 
his  host  recollected  Cullen  as  a  pepon  likely  to  supply  the 
deficiency ;  he  was  accordingly  imited  to  dinner,  introduced 
to  the  duke,  and  acquired  his  good  opinion.  He  soon  re- 
moved to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  admitted  a  councillor  in 
J  737,  and  was  cbief  ma^strate  in  1 739  and  1 740.  Here  he 
formc<l  a  partnership  with  a  young  man  destined  to  attain 
cqusil  celebrity,  William  Hunter.  The  chief  object  of 
this  connexion  was  to  enable  them  to  improve  their  me- 
dical education ;  and  accordingly  they  agreed  that  one  of 
them  should  alternately  be  allowed  to  study  during  the 
winter  at  some  medicid  school,  while  the  other  should 


eany  on  the  busmess  m  the  country  for  the  profit  of  both 
parties.  Cullen  took  the  fii*st  turn,  and  passed  his  winter 
at  Edinburgh.  Hunter,  when  his  turn  arrived,  went  to 
London,  where  he  soon  recommended  himself  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  midwifery,  who  engaged  him  ns 
an  assistant.  Thus  ensued  a  premature  dissolution  of  part- 
nership ;  for  Cullen  of  course  threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  friend's  advancement,  but  readily  cancelled  the 
articles.  They  maintained  ever  after  a  cordial  communica- 
tion by  letters,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  ever 
after  a  personal  interview. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  country  practice  that  Cullen 
was  united  to  Miss  Johnston,  the  amiable  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  clergyman.  She  married  him  when  he  had 
no  worldly  advantages  to  recommend  his  suit,  presented 
him  with  a  numerous  family,  and  enjoyed  the  gratification 
of  sharing  his  dignified  prosperity  until  1786,  when  she 
died. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  having  been  suddenly  taken  ill  at 
his  palace,  sent  for  Cullen,  who  not  only  benefited  him  by 
his  skin,  but  attracted  him  by  his  conversation.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  interest  of  this  nobleman  which  procured 
him  the  situation  of  lecturer  of  chemistry  in  the  Univ-ersity 
of  Glasgow;  and  having  previously  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  began  his  first  course  in  1 746.  His  medical  prac- 
tice daily  increased ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  1751, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the  professorship  of  medi- 
cine. It  was  now  that  he  began  to  show  the  rare  and 
most  precious  talent  of  giving  science  an  attractive  form, 
diffusing  deamess  over  abstract  subjects,  and  making  the 
most  difficult  points  accessible  to  ordinary  capacities. 

In  1756  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh  to  fill  the  chair  of 
chemistry,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Plummer.  While 
holding  this  office,  he  for  several  years  delivered  clinical 
lectures  at  the  royal  infirmary.  Alston,  the  professor  of 
materia  medica,  died  in  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Cullen,  who,  though  now  in  the  middle  of  his  chemical 
course,  began  his  new  subject  a  few  days  after  his  nomi- 
nation. So  great  was  his  popularity,  that  while  onlv  eight 
or  ten  pupils  had  entered  under  Alston,  he  attracted  above 
a  hundred.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Whytt,  in  1766,  Cullen 
took  the  chair  of  theoretical  medicine,  resigning  that  of 
chembtiy  to  his  pupil  Black.  The  chair  of  practical  me- 
dicine next  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rutherford. 
Gregory  started  as  a  rival  candidate  to  Cullen ;  but  bv  an 
amicable  compromise  it  was  agreed  that  the  chairs  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  medicine  should  be  shared  hetween 
them,  each  lecturing  on  both  subjects ;  but  when  Gregory 
was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  Cullen  occupied 
the  practical  professorship  alone,  till  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death.  As  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Cullen  was  the  greatest 
ornament  of  Edinburgh  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  cele- 
brity; and,  like  all  who  have  excelled  in  that  difficult 
branch  of  ihe  profession,  he  carried  with  him  not  merely 
the  regard  but  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils.  Alibert  bears 
testimony  to  the  impression  he  made  upon  the  foreign 
students  who  resorted  to  his  lectures,  and  who  preserved 
indelible  recollections  of  his  power  to  convince  and  to 
awaken*  He  lectured  firom  short  notes,  and  this  nearly 
extemporaneous  delivery  no  doubt  contributed  to  that 
warmth  and  varietv  of  style  which  tradition  ascribes  to  his 
lectures,  but  whi<m  are  certainly  not  the  characteristics  of 
his  published  works.  Cullen  was  great  to  the  last;  and 
his  life  was  extended  to  the  5th  of  February,  1 790,  when, 
in  the  words  of  his  French  biographer,  he  closed  his  glo- 
rious career.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Cullen's  works: 
I.  First  Lines  of  ^e  Practice  of  Physic,  Edin.,  1 777,  4  vols. 
8vo.  This  work  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  has 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Latin. 
Dr.  Cullen's  system,  as  delivered  in  this  book  and  in  his 
lectures,  superseded  that  ef  Boerhaave,  of  which  the  hu- 
moral pathology  forms  a  part.  This  theory  however  which 
supposes  diseases  to  arise  from  a  degeneracy  of  the  animal 
fluids,  not  only  harmonizes  with  the  instincts  of  mankind, 
but  has  been  of  late  years  so  confirmed  by  chemical  analysis, 
that  it  bids  fhir  to  rear  up  its  head  again  in  the  schools  of 
medicine.  Even  Cullen,  the  great  opponent  of  the  humoral 
doctrines,  in  his  remarks  on  scorbutics,  admits  that  this 
disease  depends  on  a  particular  condition  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body.  CuUen's  division  of  diseases  into  four  classes  is  so 
simple,  and  yet  so  ingenious,  that  it  is  still  adopted  by  some 
English  lecturers.  The  first  class  contains  the  Pyrexie, 
or  febrile  diseases ;  the  second,  the  Neuroses,  or  nervous 
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diseases ;  the  third,  the  Cachexia,  or  diseases  of  an  ill  habit 
of  body ;  the  fourth,  the  Locales,  or  local  diseases.  To  pive 
an  example  of  each,  pleurisy  belongs  to  the  first  class, 
epilepsy  to  the  second,  scurvy  to  the  third,  and  tumours  to 
the  fourth. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  *pafm,  which  is  used  by  Cullen  to  solve 
so  many  difficulties  in  the  theory  of  medicine,  is  nd  longer 
universally  admitted ;  but  the  practice  which  he  founded 
upon  it  i^  so  good  that  we  cannot  refiise  him  the  honoinr  of 
having  been  one  of  the  great  improvers  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing ;  and  we  concur  with  that  excellent  judge,  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  who  declares  the  '  First  Lines'  to  bo  'an  extremely 
elegant  and  valuable  introduction,  rather  encumbered  than 
injured  by  some  hypothetical  speculations.*  {Medical  Life- 
rature,  p.  125,  2nd  edit.)  As  Cullen's  sjstem  is  founded 
on  that  of  Hoffmann,  it  scrms  in  its  turn  to  have  given 
birth  to  that  of  Brown,  which  is  perhaps  merely  a  rude 
simplification  of  his  great  mooter's  theories.  [Brown.] 

II.  Institutions  of  Medicine,  Edin.,  1777,  12mo.  This 
is  a  treatise  on  phvsiology,  which  was  translated  into 
French,  German,  ana  Latin. 

III.  An  Essay  on  the  Cold  produced  by  evaporating 
Fluids,  and  of  some  other  means  of  producing  Cold,  Ediu., 
1777.  This  is  annexed  to  Dr.  Black's  Experiments  upon 
Magnesia  alba,  &c. 

IV.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Cathcart,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Police  in  Scotland,  conreming  the  Recover}^  of  Persons 
drowned  and  seemingly  dead.  Edin.,  1784,  8vo.  At  the 
end  of  the  letter  is  the  date  1774,  and  afterwards  there  is 
an  extract  from  the  Journals  of  the  Board  of  Police,  also 
dated  1774. 

V.  Synopsis  Nosologia?  Methodical.  Edin.,  1785,  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  nosologies  of  Sauvage**, 
Linnseus,  Vogel,  Sagar,  and  Macbride ;  the  second  contains 
Cullen's  own,  which  is  by  far  the  best.  Tliis  work  was 
translated  into  German,  with  some  additions.  Leipzig, 
1786,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Yl,  A  Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medira.  Edin.,  1  "<*9,  2 
vols.  4to.  Translated  into  French  and  Italian,  and  twire 
into  Grerman ;  one  of  the  German  translations  is  by  Hahne- 
mann.    Leipzig,  1790,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Cullen's  clinical  lectures  were  published  in  1797,  Lond. 
8vo.  Dr.  Young  {Med.  Liter.),  after  the  title  of  the  book, 
puts  the  word  iurrej>titinuJiy  so  tliat  it  was  probably  printed 
from  the  note-book  of  .«(»me  student. 

{The  Bee,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  vol.  i. ;  Lives  nf  British  Phy- 
ticians;  BinsTraphie  I'nirrrfrl!^.) 

CULLO'DEN,  a  hvni-e  and  estate  boUndng  to  the 
fhmily  of  Forbes,  about  throe  milos  n~»rih-ea.st  of  Inver- 
ness, which  has  p^on  nime  to  the  bnt'lo  fouiiht  .April  16, 
1746,  which  put  ;ui  end  to  the  UolK-Uion.  On  the  niglu 
pnvcdini:.  the  HicbUit'lir*  had  ir.ton  led  To  sur|  rise  the 
dukcof  Camborbiul  in  hisoamp  at  Nairn;  but  this  scheme 
having  tailo  I.  t!ie\  took  up  a  position  on  the  Moor  of  Drum- 
mossie,  their  lofi  wiuii  to\r.inls  tlie  hou^e  of  CuUoden, 
where  the  dtvlivity  of  the  hill  was  soft  and  marshy,  tlicir 
right  sHirhily  proteeto<l  bv  n  stone  wall.  The  ground,  how- 
ever, was  unlavourahle,  being  on  the  whole  well  suited  to 
the  operations  of  cavalry  and  artillerj'.  Many  of  the  High- 
landers were  absent,  strong  reinforcements  were  daily  ex- 
pected, and  those  wlio  were  present  were  weakened  by  hun<;er 
and  ftitigue.  The  question  had  been  strongly  debated, 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  withdraw  to  the  bills; 
l)Ut  tho  difficulty  of  finding  subsistence  for  themon  and  the 
importance  of  protecting  Inverness  determined  the  prince, 
CluirloR  Edward,  and  his  rx)uncillors  to  venture  a  battle, 
whicli  ^va^  fought  under  e\ery  disadvantage,  of  which  not 
the  hjisl  was  the  indecision  or  incompetency  of  the  leaders. 
Drawn  up  in  line  in  the  p^-^ition  above  mentioned,  while 
waitjritf  for  the  s-iirnal  to  cliaru'e,  the  Highlanders  suffered 
gn>ntly  frr^n  the  Eiuli-h  artillery.  Exasperated  at  last 
iHVorid  cnd.jrmcp.  th'»  rentre  ru-ihed  forward.  Tliis,  the 
Iniit  chririr^  of  tlie  H.'^hliri'lcr-  under  their  patriarchal  dis- 
riphn**,  aiid  ».th  thi/ir  peculiar  arni»,  is  >ividly  doj^cribod 
In  Uian,h4r,'*  MIi*!or)-  of  the  Rebellion,'  a  small  work 
roplet*.  w.th  ir/erf-t. 

A   I^^Tilmd  t:»-''i* Ionian,  wlm  was  in  the  line,  and  who 

siir\ivt'l    ulj   a  l3*e  ptr;'.'!,  um<1  always,  in  relating  the 

i'WMit*  of  C-1  ,d»-:j,  to  <.  -r.-.Tncnt  with  a  feeling  of  s<.»mething 

■*wo  r,"   n  in^  tfcrr.fir  a:.d  more  than  natural  expression 

5?**  wl.  *,h  '^\'x*A  la  c\vr>  fire  and  gleamed  in  e\cry 

**    t^z  f  .neve^l    ti.e  cxter.dt-d  line  at  this  moment. 

ItbftUi^rliAg  'thai  the  three  files  of  the  front  line  of 
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English  poured  fbrth  their  incessant  fire  of  mnsketry ; 
notwithstanding  that  the  cannon,  now  loaded  with  grai^e- 
shot,  swept  the  field  as  with  a  hail-storm ;  notwitbstand;'  ^ 
the  flank  fire  of  Wolfe's  regiment,  onward  onwani  nir.t 
the  headlong  Highlanders,  flinging  themselves  into,  ra'K.r 
than  rushing  upon,  the  linas  of  the  enemy,  which  indi  <  1 
diey  did  not  see  for  smoke  tiU  involved  among  t):'  .r 
weapons.  It  was  a  moment  of  dreadful  agonizing  »us 
pense,  but  only  a  moment,  for  the  whirlwind  ooes  not  toic  | 
the  forest  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  Highbi^t!.  • 
cleared  the  line.  They  swept  through  and  over  that  f.  .. 
barrier  almost  as  easily  and  instantaneously  as  the  bound ::.,^ 
cavalcade  brushes  through  the  morning  labours  uf  v.r 
g')s<amer  which  stretch  across  its  path;  not  however  Wi'i 
the  same  unconsciousness  of  the  events.  Almost  tner) 
man  in  their  front  rank,  chief  and  gentleman,  fell  l^cfoiu 
the  deadly  weapons  which  they  had  braved;  and  although 
the  enemy  gave  way,  it  was  not  till  every  bayonet  wa*  bviu 
and  bloody  with  the  strife. 

•  When  the  first  line  had  been  completely  swept  a<ide, 
the  a.s>ailants  continued  their  Impetuous  advance  till  {h«'y 
came  near  the  second,  when,  being  almost  annihilated  h\ 
a  profuse  and  well-directed  fire,  the  shattered  remain^  'Y 
what  had  been  but  an  hour  before  a  numerous  and  con  il- 
dcnt  force,  at  lai^t  submitted  to  destiny  by  giving  way  and 
flj'ing.  Still  a  few  rushed  on,  resolved  rather  to  die  tluu 
thus  forfeit  their  well-acquired  and  dearly-estimated  houMur. 
Tliey  rushed  on,  but  not  a  man  ever  came  in  contact  \i  .th 
the  enemy.  The  last  survivor  perished  as  be  reached  t)..} 
points  of  the  ba}ooets.*  It  is  said  that,  in  one  place,  v>  h.  n» 
a  very  \-igorous  attack  had  been  made,  their  bodies  uerc 
afterwards  found  in  layers  three  or  four  deep. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders,  advancing  at  tic 
same  time,  was  attacked  in  flank  by  the  English  caNjlr> 
and  broken ;  the  left  withdrew  almost  without  sharin::  .  i 
the  fight.  About  600  men  were  killed  on  each  side.  Tl;! 
battle,  however,  was  decisive,  and  the  prince  fled  to  t:  e 
mountains,  and  some  days  after  gave  notice  to  his  parti-.r.* 
to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  declining  to  continue  :L. 
contest  with  8000  men,  who  were  ready  to  meet  bi'.i  i.i 
Badenoch.  The  conduct  of  the  Englisli,  es>pecially  oi*  tl  . 
duke  of  Cumberland,  after  the  battle,  was  disgraced  Iv 
extreme  cruelty. 

Thit;  memorable  event  has  given  occasion  to  many  p'-i. 
tive  popular  songs. 

Drttmmotfic  liluir,  Dr«amoMM  4«jr, 

A  warful  day  it  wNi  to  m«t 
Fm  tliM-^  I  Wt  my  falttrt  di^r, 

Uj  fi^ihrr  iUmr  ab4  brathrvn  thrtf. 

(Chambers,  Hist  qf  Rebellion;  Hogg,  Jacobite  Relict  \ 

CULM,  the  stem  or  straw  of  grass>es. 

CULM  or  KULM,  one  of  tlie  thirteen  circles  into  \»  I     \x 
the  government  of  Marienwerder  in  the  province  of  \\.  * 
tern  Prussia  is  divided.    Its  area  is  about  341  square  u.  t  .^. 
and  its  population  about  33,200.    It  contains  two  t- -Ar  ,, 
Culm,  and  Briesen  (about  1150  inhabitants),  Thecvi  r.'r\  .- 
watered  by  the  Vistula  in  the  west,  where  the  »oil  t.  r. 
and  productive :  the  more  elevated  parts  are  also  f    • 
Much  grain,  flax,  tobacco,  and  fruit  is  raised,  and  c-  • 
brewing  is  extensive.    Tlie  inhabitants  are  Germ:ii.-  ..    . 
Poles  intermixed. 

CULM,  the  chief  town,  stands  on  a  bill  at  the  f    •     f 
which  the  Vistula  flows  in  53^  2l'  N.  lat.  and  I-    ./  F 
long.     It  was  founded  by  the  knight*  of  the  Teuto- .  -     .      : 
in  1229,  who  instituted  an  academy  ornubhc  scW.  *:  .  •• 
1387,   for  which  a  g)-mnasium    has  been  subsnta*. :     .. 
modem  times. 

Culm  is  i?ur rounded  by  walls,  and  has  5  Roman  C-.*. 
and  1  Pn>testant  churclu  a  clta^Kd,  3  nunneries  ^'^  ♦ 
mar}%  a  Catholic  cedes ;a*tical  seminary,  a  cad^-i  :»  •  '   • 
and  3  other  schools.     It  gnes  it&  name  to  the  b>I.v  . 
Culm,  the  diocesan  of  h  Inch  lias  bk»  n-^idence  ar.d     . 
at  Culmsi^e.    The  number  of  houses  is  alK>ut  40»u  i    ' 
inhabitants  alnmt  olOO.      The   chief  OLVupat.--n»   t. 
townsmen  are  the  manufacture^  i.»f  wiX)r.ea*,  \Ai\n\  ^   •.- 
in  J.  and  trading.    Culm  was  formerly  one  cT  li*.  11..    -^ 
Towns. 

CULM.    [Anthbacitx;  Bidzfosdi  p^  o^^,  3.-*    ' 
CULMB.VCH.  a  bailiwick  in  the  Uvnbcra  pju*:  » :*  • 

Ba>^rian  circle  ofthe  Upper  Main,  the  cii^cf  una    ,'% 

bears  the  same  name,  and  ts  situated  ;n  a  Jvrt.'.'  as  -  •..  . 

able  counUT  on  the  Irft  bank  of  the  W"!.;*-  Ma..-,  .^ 

N.  lat,  and  1 1*'  27'  B,  long.    It 
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thriving  tnart  for  the  grain,  fruit,  wino,  and  cattle,  which 
the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  sorrounding  country  enables 
the  people  to  raise),  and  5  villages,  vii.,Turkevi  (6450  inha- 
bitants), Madaras  (7440),  Kunhegges(^160).KisUj  Sz41l&s 
(6760),  and  Kun  St.M&rton  (4970). 

CUMANIA,  LTTTLE.    This  district,  sitnated  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Theiss,  and  in  the  Hungarian  province  '  this  side  of  the 
Theiss/  consists  of  two  largo  and  three  small  tracts  of 
country.    The  larger  tracts  adjoin  the  county  of  C^ngr&d 
on  the  east,  and  the  counties  of  Bacs  and  Csongr&d  on  the 
south ;   their  northern  boundary  is  the  county  of  Pesth : 
two  small  tracts  lie  to  the  east  of  them,  the  one,  next  the 
county  of  Heves,  consisting  of  two  pr«dia,  or  privileged 
settlements ;  and  the  other,  of  Latzhaza,  with  its  small  ter- 
ritory and  two  pnpdia,  on  the  Danube,  between  Ratzk6vy 
and  Bugyi.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  sand-hills,  the  whole 
of  Little  Curoania  is  a  complete  level.  Its  area  is  altogether 
about  1003  square  miles,  and  its  population  about  53,000,  of 
whom  27,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  26,000  Protestants. 
The  country  has  no  stream  whatever  but  a  brook  called  the 
Kigy(Ss,  which  Hows  near  Szabad  and  Filep-Szall&s,  but  it 
is  full  of  swamps  and  sheets  of  water.     Most  of  the  land 
is  either  occupied  by  these  swamps,  or  partially  covered 
with  sand ;  but  the  available  surface  is  fertile  in  grain  and 
contains  fine  tracts  of  rich  loam.    Besides  an  abundance  of 
grain.  Little  Cumania  produces  tobacco  and  large  quantities 
of  excellent  melons ;  considerable  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
and  a  great  number  of  horses  are  reared  on  its  rich  pastures. 
Much  limestone  and  soda  are  obtained.    The  Palatine  of 
Hungary  is  the   immediate  i^vemor  both  of  Great  and 
Little  (3umania;  the  Kapit4nyoks,  or  chiefs  of  districts, 
and  Justices  of  circles,  are  subject  to  his  authority.    The 
people  of  Little  Cumania  are  as  independent,  robust  of 
make,   and  rich  as  their    brethren    in   Great   Cumania. 
Little  Cumania  contains  3  market-towns,  5  villages,  and  37 
prsedia.  The  towns  are  Halas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Halastd,  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  in  46^  36'  N.  lat.,  and  IQ*  32'  K  long. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  1 0,900,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  gmin  and  wine.     Felegyhaza,  to  the  south-east  of 
Kctskemct,  has  12,970  inhabitants,  and  is  embellished  with 
a  handsome  edifice,  where  the  Cumanians  have  their  courts 
of  justice  and  keep  their  archives.    Near  this  place  several 
Roman  urns  have  been  dug  up.    There  is  an  extensive 
traffic  here  in  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle.    Kun  Szent- 
Mikl66  lies  on  the  Baker,  to  the  south  of  Pesth,  and  has 
about  4300  inhabitants. 

CUMBERLAND,  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, lies  between  54°  6'  and  oS*'  7'  N.  lat,  and  2^  13'  and 
3®  30'  W.  long.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Solway 
Frith  and  Scotland  for  30  miles :  on  the  south  by  Westmore- 
land for  48  miles,  and  Lancashire  21  miles;  on  the  east  by 
Northumberland  U^  51  milos,  and  Durham  7  miles ;  and 
on  the  wvst  bv  the  Irish  Sea  67  miles.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  countv  is  about  74  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  34 
miles.  Its  circuit  is  '224  miles,  and  tlie  area  1523  square 
miles,  or  974,720  acres.  According  to  the  agricultural 
suney  publi^ho*!  in  1793,  there  were  470,000  acres  of  old 
inclo»Vd  liin«l;  K^O.OOO  acres  of  common  that  might  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  342,000  acres  chieflr  occupied  by 
mountaiuH,  nnd  above  8000  acres  by  Inkos  ana  rivers. 

In  consiM|Uonce  of  the  cultivation  of  extensive  commons 
and  wiiHto  lands,  tho  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  com- 
plotolv  chnnpMl.  Withi»ut  reverting  to  the  survey  made  in 
Iho  lime  ot  William  the  Conqueror,  when  there  was  'a 
gtMully  «r<«»t  fi»ro>it,  full  of  w<mk1s,  red  deer  and  fallow,  wild 
swinr.  and  all  mnnnor  of  wild  Iwnsts,  called  the  Forest  of 
Knglowood  ;*  or  to  the  time  of  Edward  1.,  when  that  king, 
tlwriiiK  «  *'*'w  iliiv*  whirh  ho  spent  in  Cumberland  for  the 
purpimo  «il*  huntini(.  i»  mi  id  to  havo  killed  200  bucks  in  the 
winui  rnr«'«t :  evun  within  half  a  century,  and  since  the  last 
iiKrirulhim?  tiurvi'V.  more  than  200,000  acres  have  been 
IikIummI.  Many  ol'tho  commons,  which  previou>»ly  afforded 
only  a  Hcmity  pn*tuniK«  to  a  few  half-star*'ed  sheep  and 
I'iiMlii,  urn  now  C4i\4'ifd  with  fertile  corn-fields  and  profit- 
ahln  hiTlMiKo,  linro  pmnor  hawthorn  fences,  good  roa(ls,and 
eotnrnodiouw  liirmlMiilrlmirs.  A  scarcity  of  wood  forms  a 
p«H'ulinrilv  in  tl^**  K***icriil  nnpcct  of  the  country,  for  which 
tH.»  ri<ti4oiiii  nuiv  l»«  H«'»iK'i**'l— '*be  lonln  of  some  manors 
^'Imhii  I  III*  w«'od,  I'ud  tlio  ftirnicrs  diiliko  it  on  ocoount  of 
Hin  tfifiii)  HJiirli  it  il'jc*  their  corn  crops.  In  area  Cum. 
^NMlntMl  rutiku  thn  tuellUi  county  in  KngUnd,  and  in  po. 
>t4lHiioM  lh4«  twofiiyeiKhth.    in  1021  the  population 


156«124.    In  1d31  it  amounted  to  169,681^61,971  maWn 
and  87,710  females. 

Surface,  Hydrographu^  and  Communieatinn9.^Th»  ca<>t 
and  south-west  parts  of  the  county  are  very  mountain* mi«. 
rugged,  and  uneven  ;  the  north  and  north-west  parts  i'- 
low  and  flat,  or  gently  undulating.  Hills,  valle>s,  an'i 
ridges  of  elevated  ground  occupy  the  midland  part.  T«>  a 
traveller,  the  mountainous  district  in  the  south-west  i^  t  in- 
most interesting.  This  part  contains  Saddleback,  Skid<l  iw. 
and  Helvellyn,  and  the  lakes  of  Ullswater,  Tbirlmere,  I  >•  - 
went-water,  and  Bassenthwaite.  This  magnificent  awM  *u- 
blage  of  lofky  mountains  and  beautiful  lakes  annu^^.v 
attracts  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Several  .  f 
the  other  districts,  though  not  mountainous,  are  hilly,  nr.I 
present  an  endless  variety  of  landscape;  some  of  the  vall(-\^ 
are  traversed  by  rivers,  and  afford  perhaps  a  greater  Nartf^tv 
of  delightful  scenery  than  any  other  county.  Besidc>  tr.' 
lakes  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  of  smaller  M/e, 
equally  celebrated  for  their  diversified  and  picture^' 4  no 
scenery.  Buttermere,  Crummock-water,  Lowes* water.  Kn- 
nerdale.  Wast- water,  and  Devock-lake,  are  fi:«quently  vii^i  x^A 
by  travellers  in  their  excursions.  There  are  also  sevrral 
tarns,  or  small  pieces  of  water,  the  chief  of  which  are  0\  it- 
water,  not  far  from  Uldale  ;  Bum*moor-iam,  at  the  Ik>.i'! 
of  Miterdale;  Tarn  Wadling,  near  High  Hesket;  TalL:n- 
tam,  in  the  parish  of  Hay  ton ;  and  Martin-tarn,  in  that  -if 
Wigton. 

llie  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  principal  lakes  uf 
Cumberland. 
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LAKES. 

NMmt 

Lrairtli  in 

Brendth  in 

IVpUite 

fe^t   k'    <• 

MarketrtowDA. 

mi  1m. 

miles. 

fret. 

the  •^x 

Ullswater  ,     . 

Pennth 

9 

1 

9tS 

>"•■ 

Thirlmere  .      . 

Kcswrick 

S| 

1 

108 

4     < 

D«r«rent-wmter 

Ditto 

a 

\i 

7i 

< 

BaAsrnthvaite 

Ditto 

4 

1 

(B 

1.  J 

Bnttmoere      . 

Ditto 

u 

90 

Crumnoek 

Coekermoulb 

«' 

13S 

9C0 

LowM-watcT   . 

Ditti) 

1 

61 

Ennerdale 

WhitehavpQ 

S| 

80 

Wast-vater     . 

RavtnifUM 

3 

S70 

XfA^ 

The  most  remarkable  phenomena  connected  vrith  t  ■ 
lakes  are  the  Floating  Island  and  Bottom-wind,  Ixith  -f 
which  are  occasionally  obser\ed  at  Derwent- water,  a:- ! 
neither  has  yet  received  a  satisfactorj'  explanation  A' 
the  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  particufaily  with  tr..-  r. 
pike,  and  perch.  Ullswater,  Enncrdale,  Crummock.  ai  . 
Buttermere,  contain  char;  the  first  of  these  lakes  a>>v>  r  » 
with  eels  and  skellies.  Salmon  pass  through  Bas<cnili\N:i  :• 
lake  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  rivers  Dcrwi-ut  a-  : 
Greta.  Trout  and  eels  are  found  in  the  tarns.  Tarn  W  A 
ling  produces  some  of  the  finest  carp  in  the  kini^i!  n.. 
There  are  several  fine  waterfalls,  of  which  the  follonn^- 
are  the  principal,  with  their  respective  situation^  a:  i 
heights  • — 


IM. 


Scale  Force,  near  Buttermere  , 
Barrow  Cascade,  two  miles  from  Keswick     . 
Lowdore  Cascade,  near  Keswick  , 

Sour  Milk  Force,  near  Buttermere 
Aircy  Force,  Gowbarrow  Park  , 

Nunnery  Cascade,  Croglin  , 

The  following  are  the  names  and  altitudes  of  the  pnrir  \  .. 
mountains,  and  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situait«<l ;  — 


r.i 


Scaw  Fell  (high  point)  Eskdale 


Helvellyn 
Skiddaw 
Bow  Fell 
Cross  Fell 
Pillar 

Saddleback 
Grassmere  Fell 
High  Pike 
Black  Comb 
Dent  Hdl 
Scilly  Bank 


Keswick     . 

Keswick  • 

Kskdale     . 

Aldston  « 

Wast-^nter 

Keswick 

Keswick 

Hesket  New  Market 

Duddon  mouth 

Egremont         • 

Whitehaven 


r  ,♦ 
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The  offsets  of  the  western  or  Ski<ldaw  ranse  of  \>€u 
and  transition  mountains  extend  within  fi\e  mili*^  »•• 
lisle,  and  four  miles  of  Widon.    Those  of  tbe  m^  : 
(Cross-fell,  or  Penine  chain)  do  not  reach  quite  so  &r  n 
as  Tiiidale-fell,  near  Brampton. 
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At  Bamx^k,  thred  milM  to  the  south  of  Newbigipi,  is  a 
larg^e  rock  of  greendtone,  much  used  on  the  public  roads. 
A  trap  or  basaltic  rock  is  also  observed  near  Berrier,  at  the 
hill  culltHl  Binsey,  and  aUo  on  the  north  side  of  the  Der- 
went,  near  Cockermouth.  The  primitive  and  transition 
group  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  consist  of  granite,  sionite, 
hyperethone,  greenstone,  slate,  old  red  sandstone,  and 
mountain  limestone.  A  grey  kind  of  granite  is  fuund  in 
the  bed  uf  tho  Caldew,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Skiddaw; 
and  also  in  a  branch  of  the  river  Greta,  between  Skiddaw 
end  Saddleback.  Sienite  is  met  with  at  Irton-fell,  Mun- 
caster-fell,  and  Nether  Wasdale ;  and  hypersthene,  in  con- 
j  unction  with  quarts  and  felspar,  commonly  referred  to  the 
class  of  sienite,  at  Carrock-fell.     A  reddish  fels]  ar  por- 

Shvry  is  fl)und  on  Ambroth-fell  and  on  both  sides  of  8t 
ohn's  Vale,  near  Keswick.     Varieties  of  slate,  intersected 
by  dykes  of  trap  or  greenstone,  constitute  the  great  mass  i 
of  Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  and  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  I 
common  stone  of  the  Keswick  district  is  called  blue  rag,  I 
schistic  earth,  or  whintiu.     At  Borrowdalc,  Eskdale,  and  , 
Patterdale,  Scaw-fell  and  Helvellyn,  and  some  adjacent  | 
plare*,  grey  slate  is  associated  with  hornstonc,  amy*;daloid  . 
and  argillaceous  porph>Ty,  const itutinj*  tho  towering  crags  | 
and  lofty  precipices  of  these  districts.    Many  of  the  cataracts  _ 
of  the  lakes  fall  over  rocks  of  this  description.      Quartz,  ; 
garnets,  calcareous  spar,  chlorite,  ei>idote,  and  sometimes 
ag/ite,  opal,  and  chalcedony,  are  found  in  these  rocks.    The  ; 
old  red  sandstone  occurs  near  Melmerby.      Metalliferous  ' 
limestone,  productive  of  lead  ores,  abounds  in  the  mountains 
of  the  east,  and  also  of  the  west  of  the  c(»un:y.    Bvulder- 
stones, fiom  the  granite  rocks  of  Dumftiesshire,  occur  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  county  :  and  i^om^'.  of  the  io^nite  of  Cal-  • 
dew  and  of  ihe  sienite  of  Carrock,  near  Carh>le.     Siiap-tell 
boulders  arc  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith:  and  • 
boulders  from  the  >ieniie  of  Buttermere  and  Ennerdale,  on  ^ 
the  west  coast  of  the  county. 

The  minerals  are  silver,  ci>j.per,  lead,  iron,  plumbago, 
limestone,  and  coal.  The  pn'.cipvd  lead-uiiues  are  situated 
at  Alston,  and  are  almost  exclusively  the  property  of  Green- 
wich llosi  ital,  to  which  institution  they  ^ere  appropriated 
by  act  of  parliament  on  the  attaiiulor  of  the  earl  of  Der- 
weut -water.  The  number  of  mines  now  working  l»  about 
40,  some  of  which  are  ver%*  j^roductive.  Silver  and  copper 
are  fovud  in  some  of  the  mines  in  the  same  veins  with  the 
lead-oie.  Silver  and  lead  are  at  present  got  in  great  abun- 
dance at  Gnvnside  and  Eairle-crngs:  in  Patterdale.  Veins 
of  lead-ore  have  betyn  found  and  worked  between  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback,  in  Buiiermere,  Newlands,  and  Thorn- 
thNNinie.  There  are  copper-mmes  at  Alston,  Caldbeck,  and 
at  AV>lhburn.  There  is  one  also  below  the  level  of  l>er- 
went -water,  luid  another  in  the  parish  of  Lowes-water.  A 
vciy  rich  vein  of  gild  is  said  to  have  been  disco\ered  at 
Ne\>  luuils  b\  a  Gorman,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eli/abelh,  but 
tho  workiii;;  \\as  di>coniinued  in  consetjuence  of  a  luw-suit 
iu'twiH'U  tliat  i|Ueen  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  then 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Derwent- fells.  Iron-oro  is  raised 
in  mout  alniiidunce  near  E^remont ;  the  thickness  of  the 
buiid  of  ore.  which  is  hard  solid  metal,  is  said  to  bo  between 
'J  i  and  •-'•>  ft^et.  The  (quantity  of  iron -ore  shipped  ti-om 
llhor^ton  and  Barrow  is  very  great:  300  carts  of  ore  are 
tukoij  (liiily  from  Lindalo  to  Barrow  for  exportation.  Tho 
oro  of  tliiH  county  produces  upwards  of  double  the  quantity 
of  uu- Lil  that  is  got  from  iron-ore  in  ijeneral.  Coal  is 
worked  to  a  lartro  amount  at  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and 
hi  ilio  vuiriily  of  Maryport,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to 
li(<luii<l  and  tno  west  of  Scotland.  Tho  eastern  part  of  the 
I'lMinty  aino  ahouiids  in  coal,  particularly  Tindale-fell, 
TnlLin,  (ind  Uhnkinsop,  which  produce  the  chief  supply 
i'oi  (iiiii  l('i  Brampton,  Penrith,  and  the  iutcrmediato 
roiiiiir).  Sume  of  this  coal  is  now  exported  at  Port  Carlisle 
tulMltitd  and  Scotland.  There  are  collieries  at  Gilcrux, 
AjL1«'I'>,  O'.crlilerside,  Bolton,  and  Hewer-hill.  Lime- 
riMiM  i^  \ei)  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  In 
honi'-  i»l:»'<;"»  it  i*>  burnt  in  j»reat  quantities  for  exportation, 
iniin  iilaily  to  the  %\e^t  of  Scotland.  At  Catlands  tho 
liiiii'-.ioiiu  ia  oNCihid 'by  the  dal  measures  on  all  sides. 
1*1  II ml). I/O,  or  bla  k  lead  is  found,  in  irregular  masses  in  a 
link  wf  giey  It'Upar  purphyry  at  Borrowdalc  near  Keswick. 
luuje  was  iuimcAy  ujiened  at  staled  periods,  to  prevent 
ibundance  ni  llio  market ;  bill  latterly,  on  account 
cruand  bcini(  greater,  and  the  mint  le^s  pnjductive, 
x'u  worked  lor  a  succc:>si'jn  of  years.  A  Utile  cobalt 
u  got  at  Newlou'ls,  and  antimony  near  Bassen^ 
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thwute.  lApiB  cakminaxisi  small  qvantitiM  of  masigane^  n. 
galena,  iron  pyrites,  and  ipar  of  vanoiis  kinds  and  of  da- 
fbrent  colours  and  fiirms,  are  found  in  several  places.    SI'<  * 
of  a  pale  "blue  colour  and  of  the  finest  quality  is  plentiful 
in  Cumberland,  particularly  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Ki.« 
wick  and  Ullswater. 

Climate, — In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  r*->-i  *: 
and  the  numerous  high  mountains,  the  climate  is  vario  > 
The  mountains  and  high  grounds  are  cold  and  pierri'  ;. 
tlie  lower  parts  are  mild  and  temperate:  the  whole  cour)  \ 
is  exposed  to  wet  and  variable  weather,  partk;ularly  in  iii" 
autumn,  yet  it  is  healthy,  and  many  instances  of  length t'v 
occur.  The  oldest  inhabitant  on  record  is  John  Ta)  lur.  cii 
Garrigill,  who  died  in  1772,  aged  135  years.  Mr.  R.  H>vw 
man,  of  Irthington,  another  extraordinary  instance,  tht  I 
June  13th,  18'i3,  in  tho  116th  year  of  his  age;  and  it  w;i->  ri 
singular  coincidence,  that  the  oldest  tree  inCumberla:.*!. 
an  oak,  of  which  there  is  an  authentic  account  of  :t^ 
standing  600  years  in  Wragmire-moss,  Inglewood  Korc>^t. 
fell  from  natural  decay  on  the  same  day.  With  regard  t" 
the  salubrity  of  the  chmate,  the  results  of  the  obsen\-uir>ii^ 
made  at  Carlisle  in  17&7  by  the  late  Dr.  Heysham,  are»  sum  I 
to  represent  the  lovirest  mortality  ever  recorded  under  un; 
circumstances.  How  far  that  city  may  deserve  ibis  b  i:h 
character,  since  it  has  become  a  manunctuhng  town,  h.^-^ 
not  been  ascertained. 

The  annual  mean  quantity  of  rain  at  Carlisle  is  about  tc 
inches ;  at  Wilton,  34  inches ;  at  Whitehaven,  50  inchc-^ ; 
and  at  Keswick,  68  inches.  April  on  an  average  is  t^  • 
driest  month  of  the  year.  July,  August,  September,  a^  i 
Ociuber,  are  wet  months:  about  twice  as  much  rain  W/.^ 
in  each  of  these  months  as  in  the  month  of  April:  ^'  : 
about  one-third  less  rain  falls  in  the  first  six  months  of  tt  r 
vear  than  in  the  last  six  months. 

•  

Agriculture^  c^-c.— The  soil  of  this  county  varies  mu'  h  : 
it  ot\en  did'ers  in  the  same  parish,  and  sometimes  e>en  i 
the  same  field.  The  mountainous  districts  arc  bleak  :iii  I 
barren  ;  the  most  prevalent  soil  lieing  mossy  or  dry  ^'raM-. 
covered  with  heath.  They  are  chieliy  used  as  sheep  j -i-- 
tures  and  preserves  for  moor-game.  Some  good  lan«l  o* 
dry  brown  loam  is  found  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  sid»'s  u\ 
some  of  the  smaller  mountains.  On  the  margins  of  tl. 
rivers  is  much  valuable  ground,  consisrting  of  rich  bn"". 
loam.  On  the  coast  the  soil  is  hght  sandy  or  ^^vd.  1 :  < 
lowlondcov  r.  extending  from  Carlible  in  every  direr:  i  n 
for  many  m«..s,  is  fertile,  though  a  considerable  poriini.  i 
it  is  cold  wet  loam  and  black  peat  earth:  this  land  h.i^ 
latterly  been  much  improved  by  draining,  which  i^  ♦  ■;•.* 
carriecl  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  is  a  good  dv  il  ■.  r 
fertile  clayey  loam  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigton.  .S.i:  : 
and  lij^'ht  loam  prevail  near  Brampton,  and  likewise  w^t 
Penrith.  In  tho  west  of  the  county  there  is  some  wet  «  .; 
on  a  clay  bottom,  and  also  some  hazel  mould.  The  so!  ■ 
in  many  places  is  a  wet  stcril  clay.  About  two-third«  »•: 
the  county  are  held  under  lords  of  manore,  by  what  i^ 
called  customary  tenure,  a  species  of  feudal  opprc>>:".j 
which  subjects  them  to  the  payment  of  certain  annual  n  n.- 
and  fines,  and  of  arbitrary  fines  and  heriots,  with  i  t':i  r 
boons  and  services,  on  alienation,  or  on  the  death  of  i... 
lord  or  tenant.  A  part  of  the  county  is  freehold,  a  ]?'? 
leasehold  under  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  dean  and  cha;*  ' 
of  Carlisle  and  others,  and  a  small  part  is  copyhold.  'J  :ir 
tithes  are  generally  paid  in  kind,  and  have  been  lti  nt 
obstacles  to  improvement.  The  agriculture  of  the  ctiLi  • , 
has  improved  considerably  within  the  last  thirty  years,  a.  1 
great  quantities  of  corn  and  produce  of  various  kinds  «:.• 
now  exported.  The  chief  exports  are  fi-om  Port  C'arl>l..\ 
Whitehaven.  Workingion,  and  Marj-port,  and  consi>t  •  : 
cattle,  sheep,  poultrj-,  gniin,  potatoes,  butter,  bacon,  i^r. 
The  land  being  divided  into  small  forms,  the  dairies  a.."' 
necessarily  on  a  small  scale,  though  theur  produce  is  e\- 
cellent,  and  bears  a  high  price  in  the  market.  Many  of  :'  .- 
farms  do  not  exceed  100  acres,  and  some  are  not  more  ih  r 
30  or  50  acres.  They  are  possessed  on  verbal  or  wr:Hi .. 
contracts,  or  on  ver}'  short  lea^^es.  There  are  very  few  i. .-.  * 
let  on  leases  of  14  or  21  years.  Many  persons,  proviiu- .  :; 
calle<l  lairds  iiv  statesmen,  occupy  their  own  lands,  w!-..  .i, 
in  some  insUmccs,  have  passed  for  several  centuries  im  i 
regular  line  of  descent  in  the  same  families.  Some  of  1 1  h 
persons  have  an  air  of  independence  which  forms  a  jrvu. 
trait  in  their  chaiacler.    A  small  part  of  tho  land,  in  u  vr.  • 

{)laccs,  Ues  in  open  town  fields,  which  cannot  hai-o  tl.o 
>onefit  of  the  common  improvement  in  husbandly.    Tlu^ 
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February  21 ;  Alston,  laat  Thuwday  in  May,  Fridw  before 
September  27,  and  fir«t  Thursday  in  November.  Fairs  for 
cattle.  Wigton,  April  6 ;  Brampton,  the  second  Wednesday 
after  Whitsuntide,  and  the  second  Wednesday  In  Sep- 
tember, April  20,  and  October  23 ;  Bootle,  April  5  and 
September  25 ;  Egremont.  the  third  Friday  in  May,  and 
September  18 ;  Workington,  May  18  and  October  18 ;  Kes- 
wick, the  first  Thursday  in  May,  and  every  Thursday  fort- 
night for  six  weeks,  the  Saturday  before  Whitsuntide,  and 
on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  festivals  of  St  Michael  and  St. 
Martin,  or  on  the  festivals  if  they  happen  on  Saturdiw ;  the 
Martinmas  fair  is  noted  also  for  rams  and  cheese.  Sheep- 
&irs  are  held  at  Low-wood-Nook.  August  20;  Uldale, 
August  29 ;  Nether  Wasdale,  first  Monday  in  September ; 
Borrowdale,  first  Wednesday  in  September ;  Threlkeld,  first 
Thursday  in  September;  Ennerdale,  second  Tuesday  in 
September;  Ireby,  October  18;  Hesket-New-market,  last 
Thursday  in  August,  and  second  Thursday  in  October; 
Lowes- water,  second  Friday  in  September ;  and  Newlands. 
the  last  Friday  in  September. 

Cumberland  has  four  newspapers ;  two  are  published  at 
Carlisle,  and  two  at  Whitehaven  weekly. 

Divisions,  Towns,  &c. — ^This  county  is  divided  into  six 
wards,  or  hundreds,  known  by  the  names  of  Allerdale  above 
Dcrwent,  Allerdale  below  Derwent,  Derwent,  Cumberland, 
Leath,  and  Eskdale  wards.  It  contains  one  city,  Carlisle ; 
the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Cockermouth  and  Whiteha- 
ven, and  1 7  market-towns. 

Allerdale  above  Derwent  is  situate  in  the  south-west  of 
Cumberland,  comprehending  many  of  the  mountains  and 
lakes,  as  well  as  the  principal  seaports.  It  contains  six 
market-towns :  Whitehaven,  Workington,  Harrington, 
Egremont,  Ravenglass,  and  Bootle. 

Whitehaven  is  a  well-built  seaport  of  considerable  im- 
portance, situate  in  a  creek  on  the  western  shore.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  only  a  small  fishing  vil- 
lage, containing  six  houses.  In  1831  the  township  popula- 
tion amounted  to  1 1,393,  and  the  parish  of  St  Be^  in- 
cluding Whitehaven,  contained  20,012  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  regular,  generally  spacious,  and  cut  each  other 
at  right  angles.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  and  also  imme- 
diately under  it  are  extensive  collieries.  In  the  year  1791 
1 8  houses  were  injured,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  alarmed, 
by  tlie  falling  in  of  some  old  coal  works.  Some  of  the  col- 
lieries are  wrought  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  imder  the  sea, 
so  that  the  water  above  them  is  of  sufiicient  depth  for  ships 
of  great  burden.  Some  of  the  ooal-seams  are  8  and  some 
1 1  feet  thick.  From  the  pits  to  the  ouays  are  railways  and 
woorlcn  galleries,  at  the  end  of  which  the  contents  of  the 
waggons  are  shot  down  large  wooden  trunks  called  hurries 
into  the  holds  of  the  vessels.  The  harbour  is  commodious: 
some  additions  lately  made  have  not  answered,  and  are 
about  to  be  altered.  Several  improvements  in  the  harbour 
entrance  are  contemplated.  A  narrow  vale  extending  to 
the  villago  of  St  Bees,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  occu- 
pied by  tlie  sea,  might  bo  cut  through  and  made  navigable 
lor  large  vessels  at  a  moderate  expense  ;  but  this  project 
seetns  to  bo  lost  sight  of.  There  are  four  batteries  lor  the 
protection  of  the  port,  which  were  repaired  after  the  hostile 
attack  of  the  notorious  Paul  Jones  in  1771,  but  are  now  in 
a  state  of  decay,  being  no  longer  necessary.  At  the  en- 
trauce  of  the  harbour  are  two  lighthouses.  The  manufac- 
tures ore  of  sail-cloth,  linen,  check,  earthenware,  candles, 
soap,  &c.  There  are  also  largo  roperies  and  yards  for  ship- 
building. The  trade  chiefly  consists  in  the  exportation  of 
coal,  lime,  iron,  freestone,  gypsum,  and  grain,  and  im- 
portations of  West  Indian,  American,  and  Baltic  produce. 
Tea  has  lately  been  imported  direct  from  China.  Upwards 
of  200  vessels  are  employed  in  the  ex}M)rt  of  ooaL  Steam 
vessels  sail  weekly  between  this  port  and  Liverpool,  and 
occasionally  to  Dublin,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Dumfries.  There 
ore  three  churches  or  chapels;  seven  meeting-houses 
for  religious  worship ;  marine,  national,  Sunday,  and 
other  schools ;  an  infirmary ;  house  of  correction  ;  me- 
chanics' institution  ;  custom-house ;  theatre  ;  salt-water 
baths ;  workhouso ;  public  office ;  news-room  and  Ubrary. 
There  is  a  neat  market-house  in  a  handsome  area.  The 
market-days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday — the 
principal  market  is  on  Thursday.  A  fair  or  great  market, 
August  12th,  has  been  nearly  discontinued.  At  the  ap- 
-^  the  north  is  a  handsome  portico  of  red  freestone, 
is  a  railway  for  coal  waggons ;  and  at  the  S.  E. 


dale,  called  the  Castle.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  an  eminent  cbemut 
and  minmlogist  who  died  in  1800,  practisod  medicine  hero. 
Whitehaven  sends  one  member  to  |iarliameut  In  lb  !*• 
the  number  of  voters  registered  was  476.  A  few  uiiU  - 
from  the  town  are  the  clerical  institution  and  the  free-M^lu>oi 
of  St  Bees  (the  latter  founded  by  Archbishop  GrindulU  a 
native  of  the  parish),  and  the  lofty  promontoi^'  of  St.  H4.^■«' 
Head,  upon  wnich  is  a  lighthouse. 


Aggregate  amount  of  Shipping  and  Tonnage  belonging  (u 

the  J^>rts  qf  Cumberland, 
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Carlisle     . 

• 

■  « 

35 

M13 

39 

8,706 

39 

3.419 

Total  . 

465      66,823 

489 

70,196 

6^7 

76.811       499 

70.161 

Workington  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Denkciit, 
which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  400  tons  burden,  and  {uA% 
into  the  sea  about  a  mile  distant.    Coals  constitute  tiu* 
chief  export ;  timber,  cattle,  bar-irbn»  and  flax,  tlio  clii>  t 
imports.     Nearly  100  vessels  are   employed  in   the  <*. .. 
trade  to  Ireland.    Sail-cloth  and  cordage  are  the  principal 
manufactures.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  confide  t  a  i>:« 
extent.    A  few  years  ago  a  patent  Leghorn  manufact  ir\. 
and  a  joint- stock  banking  company  were  established.   lli«  i  .■ 
are  two  churches ;  five  chapels  for  dissenters;  a  nuiKMi.u. 
an  infant,  and  Sunday  schools ;  subscription  library  :  d.-v 
pensary ;  assembly-room ;  theatre,  and  custom-house.  Tcw  :>  • 
ship  population  in  1831,6415.    The  market-days  arc  W    ' 
nesday  and  Saturday*  on  the  former  day  is  the  prniri|  A 
market.   It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  lar^e  mai  ^c  i 
town  in  the  county  at  present  (1837)  not  lignted  \^i  :. 
gas. 

Workington-hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  afltnl  1 
an  asylum  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when  she  Lukdiii    ■'. 
Workington.    At  Seaton,  a  little  above  Wurkintrton,  un 
extensive  iron-works»  and  the  antique  ruins  of  Buruu.li 
walls. 

Harrington  is  a  small  flourishing  seaport  between  Whi.i 
haven  and  W^orkington.  The  harbour  is  well  construt  tr  i, 
and  the  trade  gradually  increasing.  Coal  is  exported  fn-m 
this  place  to  Ireland,  and  lime  to  Scotland.  In  the  furiiur 
trade  upwards  of  40  vessels  are  employed,  and  in  the  \mu* 
are  several  hundred  sloops.  Here  are  two  yards  fur  stui*- 
building,  a  ropery,  and  a  vitriol  and  copperas  manufar(ur> . 
The  parish  church  is  a  plain  structure,  without  a  tovici. 
There  are  ti»'o  Methodist  chapels,  a  Lancaslerian  ^Iuk.I. 
and  a  clothing  society.  Parish  population  in  1831.  UVx 
This  |>lace  and  the  manor  gave  name  to  the  antient  a'  •! 
baronial  family  of  Harrington,  and  was  possessed  by  I»i.;v 
Jane  Grey.  Iron-stone  and  fire-clay  are  found  m  lU 
vicinity:  about  2000  tons  of  the  former  are  annually  i-v- 
portcd. 

Egremont  is  a  neat  little  town  five  miles  from  Whiti 
haven,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  hiw  v 
been  an  antient  borough,  which  was  disfranchised  at  to 
own  petition  to  avoid  the  expense  of  representation  m  )  u  - 
liament  The  manufactories  are  of  cnecfk,  linen,  fi\]*  . 
leather,  and  sail-cloth.  There  are  a  parish  church,  Mvw..- 
dist  meeting-house,  a  national  school,  and  a  poor-hoi>v 
Saturday  is  the  market-day.  Parish  population  in  l'^  :. 
1741,  w£uch  is  the  same  number  as  returned  by  the  c«i.«u« 
of  1821.  It  is  from  this  place  that  the  earl  of  Egrx^u.^..; 
takes  his  title.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  are  the  i  u  • .  ^ 
of  an  old  castle,  supposed  to  be  coeval  ^-ith  the  entry  vf  i'  . 
Normans  into  Britain.  In  the  parish  are  some  pruduct.'*** 
iron-mines.  The  seats  of  Gill-foot  and  Hale-hall  arc  n«*j  * 
to  the  town.  Calder-abbey  and  Ponsonby-hall  are  at  •; 
short  distance. 

Ravenglass  is  a  small  market-town  and  seaport,  sau.»ti  *. 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ebk,  Mite,  and  Irt     Therv  i>    i 
fair  held  here,  witli  very  singular  customs  and  cerem.ir.  •  - 
August  5lh.    It  luis  a  market  on  Friday  ;  a  large 


egaut  mansion  of  the  earl  of  Luns-   house,  and  an  endowed  school.    Near  this  place  are  Jblua- 
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BOW  building.  There  are  also  an  endowed  grammar-scbool, 
a  newt-room,  and  a  parochial  library.  Township  popula- 
tion in  1831,  4bb5.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday;  a 
peat  market  on  St  Thomas's  Day.  The  Rev.  John  Brown, 
a  distinffuished  writer,  author  of  '  BarharoBsa,'  &e.,  was 
educated  at  Wigton.  About  one  mile  south  of  Wigton  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  called  Old  Carlisle,  At 
Brookfleld,  one  mile  to  the  west,  is  a  large  Quakers'  acar 
demy. 

Eskdale  Ward  is  the  most  nortbora  division ;  being  situ- 
ate on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  the  remains  of  numerous 
towers,  castles,  forts,  and  enoampmenta  are  scattered  over 
U.  This  ward  contains  only  two  market-towns,  Brampton 
and  Longtown, 

Brampton  is  a  very  antient  town,  and  has  a  weekly  mar- 
ket on  Weduesday.  The  new  chapel  was  consecrated  in 
1789,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  1827.  A  new 
town-hall,  of  an  octa&;uiial  form,  and  a  national  school,  were 
erected  by  the  earl  o^  Carlisle  in  1817.  Gas-works  are  now 
being  established.  .  Here  aro  four  dissenting  chapels,  three 
Sunday  schools,  a  grammar-school,  and  an  in&nt  school. 
The  old  church,  a  part  only  of  which  is  remaining,  is  situ- 
ated a  mile  and  a  half  fVom  the  town,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  village  of  Irthington.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
the  weaving  of  checks  and  ginghams  for  the  Carlisle  manu- 
facturers, some  of  whom  have  large  establishments  at  War- 
wick-bridge, Carlisle,  and  Dalston.  Township  population 
in  1831,  2842.  The  Mote  is  a  natural  mount  at  the  east 
end  of  Uie  town,  probably  an  antient  fort.  It  rises  360  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  streets,  and  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  Upon  a  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Gelt;  one  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  south,  a  Roman  inscription  is  still  legible. 
About  two  miles  to  the  east  are  Lanercost-abbey  and 
Naworth-castle.  The  former  was  founde<l  in  1116,  and 
exhibits  some  beautiful  ruins :  the  latter  was  a  strong  for- 
tress, and  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  lords  of  Gilsland ;  it 
ia  now  tlie  property  and  occasional  residence  of  the  earl  of 
Carlisle.  The  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  are  Walton- 
house,  Edmond-castle,  and  Stone-house.  Gilsland  Spa 
is  a  much  frequented  watering-place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irthini^,  about  nine  miles  distant.  The  parish  of  Brampton 
gave  birth  to  Dr.  Guy  Cnrlton,  bishop  of  Bristol  and  after- 
wards of  Chichester,  and  to  James  Wallace,  Esq.,  attorney- 
general,  father  of  the  present  Lord  Wallace. 

Longtown  is  a  modem  town  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
in  the  parish  of  Arthuret,  which  parish  in  1831  contained 
2053  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  regular  and  spaeiovB. 
Thursday  is  the  market>day.  Cranberries  in  the  season 
are  brought  to  this  market  in  great  quantities  f^om  the 
moors  of  Scotland.  On  Monday  a  market  is  hold  for  bacon 
and  butter,  in  which  articles  there  is  an  extensive  trade. 
Arthuret  churcli,  a  very  elegant  Gothic  structure,  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  was  built  in  1609.  In  the  town  are  a 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  and  two  charity-schools.  Ne- 
therby  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  about 
two  miles  from  Longtown.  Liddel  Strength,  the  site  of 
an  antient  castle,  is  about  four  miles  distant. 

Divisions  for  ecclesiastical  and  les^cU  pwvases. — The 
whole  of  the  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ward  of  Allerdale-above-Derwent»  in  the 
dioc'CMO  uf  Chester,  and  the  parish  of  Alston,  in  that  of 
Durham.  The  gross  yearly  value  of  the  see  may  be  esti- 
mated, itpttn  an  average  of  seven  years,  at  3000^  The 
eoriirniHfiiofierH  appointecl  to  consider  the  state  of  the  dio- 
rtmtin  m  Kn;/lana  and  Wales  recommend  that  the  sees  ot* 
CiiHule  and  H<i/lor  and  Man  be  united;  and  that  the  dio- 
CiMM  oou%i*i  of  the  prei^ont  diocese  of  Carlis»le,  of  those  parts 
fff  (Jurnti^TlBiid  and  Wi'stmoreland  which  are  now  in  the 
t\itf*'f%tt  nf  ISUfMU'T,  of  the  d<'an«»ry  of  Fumess  and  Cartmel,  ' 
in  tUf  /vMifify  fff  l^ii<-;iM<;r,  of  the  pari'^h  of  Alston,  and 
Mfim  t'l**  of  M»n.  An  a'-t  for  carr>irig  into  effect  the  re- 
^rft«  fif  triA  f/.i.,tnm*iitnt:r%  was  { a««e<l  in  the  session   of , 

'tt,4'ff  .•/••   I  *\r^f}»-r*t^,  Cirlj-^I^*,  PeriHth,  and  Wieton ;   1 

9nt>f,A^ ^ft,*.ry   \u\  f<i^r.«r2«^:   \»^*9  XoikTt^\\m:  41  rectories; 

^«j    K-«f«-^"«.   Vi  •••fi'^riJ  r^i'Jit^tr^  utA  chafK*lri^s;  and  7 

flfM«ii   frffrt/%f'0fi,.Ai   ]fi:r^^    »fid    h^mlf?**.      The  Roman 

f>,o,.,l,/a   r.i'*-  4  ^t  ^tA-.%:  itj^  Ind**p*.'nd<»nts  upwards  of 

vri     -r^   <  h   "H  'Y  S  '.'ifd  7.  %rA  f:;«?   S^-f'p^ion  7:   the 

•  •    A^.   *.    I*,    »•»     A*     'r*i  >'i'ii^**   6:    and    the 

I.  tj    *^#.*-  ',"  t   ,'/   »; /.  Vt*  -i^^-iif*.  primitive  and  re- 

i^-*»<"t»   -4  7*9,    Ifi^  ^jT^^ra^'on  of  the  de^n  and 

fff  (jmfiim  ^.  rtft»%.^/^  *A  the  d««n,  4  prebendaries,  and 
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6  mmor  canoni.  Tht  surplua  reT«n«e»  alUr  the  3FiMr1y 
payments  and  temporary  charges,  amounts,  on  an  avera^^c 
of  seven  years,  to  3510/^  which  sum  ia  dividfld  into  s.x 
equal  parts,  two  of  which  go  to  the  dean,  Mid  the  remain d«  r 
equally  among  the  four  prebendaries.  Hooses  are  also 
assigned  for  their  lesidanoeay  which  they  fwpeetively  oc- 
cupy, and  are  bound  to  keep  in  r^Mir. 

Cumberland  is  comprehended  in  the  pcovinee  of  Yor;^ 
and  in  the  northern  circuit  The  assises  are  held  at  Car- 
lisle^wioe  a  year.  The  quarter-seaiions  are  heU  twice  \\ 
Carlisle  and  twice  at  Coekermouth  annually ;  the  Eatt*  r 
and  Michaelmas  seasiona  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  W\*\ 
summer  and  Christmas  at  the  former,  each  commencing  *  \x 
Tuesday.  The  county  returns  four  members  to  pari  La- 
ment (two  having  been  added  bv  the  Reform  Act);  \\\  « 
for  the  eastern  division,  which  includes  Cumberland,  Lemi^ 
and  Eskdale  Wards,  and  two  fiar  tlie  western  division,  cmii- 
prising  the  wards  of  Allerdale-above-Derwent,  Denicitt. 
and  AUerdale-below-Derwent.  Carlisle  sends  two  mcitt- 
bers,  the  borough  of  Coekermouth  two,  and  Whitehavt  r. 
one  (the  last  also  given  by  the  Reform  Act).  The  mei fi- 
bers ihr  Carlisle  and  the  eastern  diviskm  are  elected  at  (.'a:  - 
lisle ;  the  members  for  Coekermouth  and  the  western  di\  .- 
sion  at  Coekermouth ;  and  the  member  for  Whiiehavi'ii  'i: 
Whitehaven.  The  polling-stations  for  the  eastern  di>i«}  -.. 
are  Carlisle,  Brampton,  Wigton,  Penrith,  and  Alston.  1m- 
number  of  voters  by  the  registration  of  1836  was  46  ^d.  Ti:*.' 
poUing-stations  for  the  western  division  are  Cockennoti*}]. 
Aspatria,  Keswick,  Bootle,  and  Egremont:  the  numlK-r  <•: 
voters  registered  in  1836  was  4437.  The  number  fur  tl.r 
borough  of  Carlisle  in  1836 — freemen,  328,  househoMc  v 
684:  total,  lOlS. 

History  and  Antiquities. — ^The  earliest  inhabit;\nt<^ 
Ctunberland  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  were  the  Br;- 
gantes,  ahold  and  warlike  people,  conquered  by  the  Roni.^'  ^ 
about  A.  n.  121,  when  the  fiimous  Roman  or  Picts' \\ 
was  erected  by  Hadrian,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  Laic 
donians,  who  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Rorua..' 
This  barrier  was  formed  of  earth,  and  coimecteda  rfi.. 
of  forts  erected  by  Agricola  in  78.  being  Ibund  ii^n 
cient,   Severus,  in  210,  built  one  of  stone,  73  miK  < 
length,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  S^lu 
Frith.    The  last  waa  strengthened  by  an  outward  i\r.- 
and  guarded  by  towers  and  a  chain  of  forts  and  stati< 
Remains  of  betii  walls,  but  particularly  of  that  of  Se^er  ■.•>. 
may  still   be  traced  in  several  plaees.     At  a  very  eu./!v 
period,  the  inhabitants,  who  were  the  true  and  gc-ip.- 
Britons,  were  called  Cumbri:  and   hence  probebl>   i. 
name  of  the  district,  Cimiberland.    In  almost  ever>'  }-  ir* 
of  the  county  are  remains  of  British  and  Roman   ;  *  *-- 
quities.     About  three  miles  from  Kirkoswald  is  a  Dr. . 
ical  temple,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  sixty-seven  unht  v. .. 
stones,  called  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters.    Anoi  her  a : .  • ' 
more  entire  circle  of  stones  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  1 
south-east  of  Keswick.    This  county  ha.^  been  a  \<'\  u  •  ^ 
magazine  of  Roman  antiquities.    The  remains  of  R"T.  .«> 
garrisons  or  stations  are  still  distinctly  observable  at  M..  \  - 
port.  Old  Carlisle,  Old  Penrith,  and  Bewcastle     Scn  < .    . 
altars,  inscriptions,  coins,  instruments,  utensils,  &^r.  ^  ^ 
been  discovered  at  these  plai-es.     After  the  retreat  of    . 
Romans,  the  country  was  la:d  waste  ami  the  city  ut  C.ir 
lisle  reduced  to  a  complete  state  of  niin  by  the  So?*    *     i 
Picts.     The  country  had  aUo  to  endure  the  ravages  «■:  t.  • 
Danes.     During  the  $;u\on  Ueptan^hy  it  was  jiH:i«-l  t*>  t.   • 
kingdom  of  NorthuiuberlantL  b%it  was  governed  h\  rs  ..«• 
rhifttam  under  \^hat  was  calu>tl  the  Danish  law,  un:  !  r  . 
Norman  C<4)quest.     In  943  Cumberland  was  flr>aiit«<'.   i  • 
Malculuu  kini:  of  Sivilantl,  and  was  Hc^  a  long  :;r.ir  •:  • 
scene  of  war  and  bUKxishcd  between  the  two  crown»«  I  * 
sometimes  under  ihe  dom.nu^n  of  the  kings  i»f  En.  •:.  : 
and  sometimes  un«ier  thai  of  the  kin^rs  of  8<^>t!»n«L 
the  time  of  the  Connue^st,  the  nnm ty  was  in  sxirb  a  •'-.• 
of  p«)verty  and  de*<vlat:oa,  that  it  was  not   rated  in   ii 
Djmesday  Book,  Wilham  ihe  Cont^oemr  having  n»mi  •» 
all   its  taxes.     Walter,  one  of  h:>  c»H«ntrynien,  laid    •  ; 
foundation  of  a  pnory  at  CirhV^e,  which  was  afterw7t  r  • 
converted  into  an  ep.^cupail  5*e,     In  MM  Ouasberland  \*  ' 
finally  annexed  to  the  cn^wn  of  En^-'.M»d  by  Henry  111. 
arc»nference  held  at  York:  but  the  tV^Ulietween  the   \» 
kin^ZTJoms  omtinue<l  for  m-^n.'  v  m  liirtnJ^ceDturA^  j:':v: 
wanK  and  ih:*ci.>u  itr,  $.:tua*e  \vn  tht.»  ^^cAtr%,  and  <^  .' «    i 
ing  the  d^hiU'ihie  lamJU  was  ol>eQ  t:^  utgatt  of  rc^trn.. 
rapme,  and  bloodshed.     In  Uv7  EdwaiML 
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petition  lowirdt  tBtootlftnd,  at  Bmgh  llanli,  BMir  €arliile» 

where  a  monument  has  been  ereotod  to  his  memory.    The 

inhabitants  of  the  county  at  various  times  su^red  many 

cruelties  and  deprivatioiis,  had  several  towns  burnt  and 

monasteries  destroyed,  and  were  not  retieved  from  hostile 

attacks  and  inroads  until  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  by 

the  succession  of  James  I.    Bven  after  this  time,  outrages 

and  robberies  were  frequently  committed.  During  the  civil 

war  between  king  Charles  and  his  parliament,  and  also 

during  the  time  of  C^mweU,  Carlisle  was  besieged,  and 

the  innabitants  were  much  barasied  and  distressed.    This 

county  was  the  scene  of  hostilities  in  the  rebellions  of  1715 

and  1 745.    In  the  latter,  Carlisle  was  taken  possession  of 

by  Charles  Stuart  and  his  followers,  and  was  retaken  by 

the  king's  forces  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

There  were  formerly  several  monasteries  and  antient  hos* 

£itaU  in  Cumberland.  The  Austin  monks  had  a  priory  at 
anercost  and  another  at  Carlisle.  The  Benedictines  had 
priories  at  Wetheral,  Nunnery,  St  Bees,  and  Seaton.  The 
Cistercians  had  an  abbey  at  Holm  Cultram  and  another  at 
Calder.  There  was  a  convent  of  grey  friars  at  Penrith ; 
one  of  black  friars  and  another  of  grey  friars  at  Carlisle. 
There  were  rehgious  houses  of  antient  foundation  at  Car- 
lisle, St.  Bees,  and  Dacre.  A  nunnery  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  at  Carlisle  by  David,  king  of  Scotland,  at  which 
place  there  was  an  hospital  fbr  thirteen  lepers,  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas.  At  Wigton,  an  hospital  ana  free  chapel  were 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonard.  Many  of  the  old  churches  ex- 
hibit remains  of  the  Saxon  and  early  Gothic  architecture. 
Specimens  of  the  former  may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of 
Aspatria,  Torpenhow,  and  fCirklinton ;  and  of  the  latter 


in  the  abbeys  of  JUneroost  and  Holm  Cultnua*  The  watt 
end  of  the  UstHuentioned  abbey  is  the  only  specim^  of  th# 
latest  Gothic  in  the  countv.  The  churches  of  Burgh-on- 
Sands,  Newton  Arlosh,  and  Great  Salkekl  have  strongly- 
fortified  tovefs,  which  probably  served  as  places  of  refuge 
for  the  inhabitants  of  these  villages  iu  th<?  time  of  an  in- 
vasion. 

(Nicholson  and  Bum's  HUtary  and  AfUiquitieg  qf  Cw»- 
berland;  Hutchinson's  HiUory  of  Cutfiberlarid ;  Cony- 
beare  and  Pbillios's  Geology  of  England  and  WqLu  ; 
Otley's  Guide  to  the  Lakes ;  Scott's  Do, ;  Lysons'  B9autie$ 
qf  England  and  Wales;  Bailey  and  CuUeyV  Survey  qf  (he 
Agriadture  qf  Cumberland;  Housman's  Topographical 
Inscription  of  Cumberland,  ^. ,'  Ridpath's  Border  History 
qf  England  and  Scotland ;  Commtmications  Jrum  Cumber 
land,) 

Statistics. — Populatitm*  Cumberland  is  both  an  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  county.  It  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties.  The  population, 
in  1831,  included  40,(314  male  inhabitants  of  twenty  years 
of  age  and  upwards.  Of  this  number,  1 5,466  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  3214  in  manufactures  or  iu 
making  manufacturing  machinery.  The  latter  were  thus 
distributed :  the  manufacture  of  cotton  employed  2200 ; 
calico  and  ginghams,  300 ;  woollens,  174  ;  sail-cloth,  linen, 
and  linen  thread,  about  100;  pottery,  5;  and  about  250  in 
the  manufacture  of  cordage,  sail-cloth,  twine,  worsted*  and 
tobacco,  most  of  them  at  Whitehaven. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population  taken  at  the  last 
census  (1631),  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  their 
occupations  in  each  ward,  &c.  of  the  county. 


HOUSKS, 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

• 

>* 

tl 

^ 

WARI>S«..&c 

1 

1 

9k 

• 

41 

i 

FainUim  chiefl 

employed  in 

agricuUura. 

1 

1 

o 

1 

MalM 

twenty 

years  of 

•ft. 

AUordalo  —  above) 
Derwent        .      .  J 

7,967 

8.261 

478 

2,444 

• 

2,360 

3,457 

18,950 

20,968 

39,918 

0.053 

Allerdale  —  below) 
Derwent        .     ,  i 

5,031 

5,354 

24 

229 

2,040 

1,469 

1,845 

12,837 

13,559 

26,396 

6,368 

Cumberland      •     • 

3,84S 

4,140 

40 

184 

1,701 

1,699 

740 

10,159 

10,445 

20,604 

5,225 

Eskdale       •     . 

4,161 

4,693 

22 

120 

2,223 

1,428 

942 

11,987 

12,004 

23,991 

6,005 

Leath     .... 

5,094 

5,443 

24 

286 

1,973 

1,396 

2,074 

13,830 

13,643 

27,373 

6,937 

Carlisle  (city)    .      . 

2,696 

4,326 

50 

116 

249 

2,886 

1,191 

9,450 

10,556 

20,006 

4,890 

Whitehaven  (town) 

2,220 

2,703 

12 
213 

09 

•  • 

788 

1,915 

4,768 

6,635 

11,393 

2.136 

Totals  •     .     . 

31,017 

34,820 

1612 

10,630 

12,026 

12,164 

81,971 

87,710 

169,681 

40,614 

The  population  of  Cumberland  at  each  of  the  four  enu- 
merations was:— 


Midet. 

Fenuilef. 

Total.      Inc.  per  Cent. 

1801 

.     54,377     . 

.      62,853     < 

,      117,230     .      .. 

On 

ISU 

.     63,433     , 

.     70,311      . 

.     133,744     .      14 

• » 

1821     . 

.     75,600     . 

.     80,524     . 

.     156,124     .      17 

9  $ 

1831      . 

.     81,971 

.     87,710     . 

.     169,681     ,     10 

f  9 

Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
52,451  persons,  or  nearly  44}  per  cent.,  being  I2i  per  eent. 
below  tne  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  Enguind. 

County  ErpenseSt  Crime,  ^.^— The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of — 

*      1801  were  £27,603,  which  was  4«.  bd\ 

1811    ,,        44,985       ,,      ,,     6«.  8dl     for  each 
1 82 1    , ,        52 ,  352       , ,      , ,     6«.  %d.  [  inhabitant 
1831    ,,         46,167       ,,      ,,     6#,  bdJ 

The  sumexpended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  end- 
ing 25th  March,  1836,  was  34,883/.  7s. ;  and  assuming  that 
the  population  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per-centase 
since  1831  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the 
above  sum  gives  an  average  of  3f .  lid  for  each  mhabitant. 
All  these  averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Cumberland  for  poor's-rate,  eounty- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes^  in  the  year  ending  26th 

*  A  new  dirUioa  baa  b«n  vade  einca  Oic  ceat w  was  takeBi  whkli  ii  bmd- 
1koe4  la  ihv  prvrWw  put  of  tiiU  niticle, 


March,  1833,  was  levied  upon  various  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty, as  follows : — 


dwelling-houfles       • 

mills,  factories,  &c;  .  • 

manorial  profits,  navigation,  &a 


£.       e.  d. 

43,405  14  0 

12,080    6  0 

1,182  10  0 

1,576  14  0 


Total  money  levied  by  assessment  .     58,244    4    0 


The  amount  expended  was  :" 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor 

In  suits  oflaw,removEd  of  paupers,  &e.  2,197    4 

For  other  purposes         .  .  9,585  10 


46,001  15 


0 

0 

0 


Total  money  expended 


£58,684    9     0 


In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  three  succeeding  years, 
the  descriptions  of  property  assessed  lor  local  purposes  are 
not  distinguished. 

1834.  isao.  U3S. 

The  total  nootylerM.  vaa   iEti7.919  18  0     il3M  15  0     46^U    i  • 


Expended  for  relief  of  poor  '.    43.067    2  0 

Paymente    for     or     towardsl 

county  ratee       .        . 
Expended  far  all  other  par- 
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"HU.894    lOl    6, 


38,966 
1357 

S^l  U  9 

130    6  0 


T7k«]p«ochWntfaeaipeBd4d  91^7^  i«  0  6i,W  18  0 


34383    7  0 
1.655    6  0 

8<S»   SO 
4SJ81  IS  S 
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£. 

». 

d. 

6,437 

7 

10 

1,552 

19 

3 

44 

9 

7 

1,078 

13 

8 

448 

11 

11 

123 

4 

3 

132 

12 

0 

J     147 

12 

7 

200 

0 

0 

278 

8 

3 

717 

16 

41 

Tliascnng  effected  in  the  Bumi  expended  for  tbe  relief  of 
^ittpoor  in  '836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1835, 
!•  therefore  rather  leia  than  10)  per  cent  The  amount  of 
^^  other  items  is  however  stfll  less  in  proportion  than  that 
^  the  preceding  year,  ledncing  the  whole  amount  of  saving 
^  nearly  14  per  cent 

From  a  parliamentary  report  on  the  suhject,  made  in 
1B36,  it  is  found  that  the'numher  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Cum- 
^zUmd  is  14 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
^liarge  is  215 ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the  tolls 
^i^  parish  composition,  in  1834,  was  17,365/.  15f.  2^;  and 
^e  annual  expenditure,  1 7,655/.  1 U.  1  IdL 

TTie  amount  of  expenditure  of  county-rate  in  the  year 
1834  was  11,161/.  15t.  8i<^.— thus  disbursed* 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c. 
Gaols,  )iouses  of  correction,  &c.,  and) 

maintaining  prisoners,  &c       .   ) 
Shire  halls  and  courts  of  justice— i 

building,  repairing,  &c.  •         .1 
Prosecutions  •  .  • 

Clerk  of  the  peace    .  •  . 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  • 

,,  of  transports 

Vagrants — apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables— 4ugh  and  special 
Coroner 

Miscellaneous  .  . 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  18*20,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  respectively  351,  408,  and  477  ;  making  an 
annual  average  of  50  in  the  first  period ;  of  58  in  the  se- 
cond, and  of  C  8  in  the  third  period. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  re- 
spect of  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county  rates 
in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  were  33,  38, 
and  50,  respeotively : 

*^  1831.  1338.  1833. 

Total  number  of  felonies  SO  tried   25  33  42 

„  misdemeanors        8  5  8 

The  total  number  of  commitments  to  the  quarter- 
aeniona  in  each  of  the  same  yeais  was  38,  43,  and  42, 
respectively :  of  whom 

The  number  convicted  was    . 
„        acquitted     •       • 

Discharged  by  proclamation  . 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1835,  100  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Cumberiand  ;  out  of  which  number 
17  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  10  of 
which  were  common  assaults ;  only  1  was  committed  for 
housebreaking;  66  for  offences  against  property  committed 
without  violence;  and  of  the  remaining  16  one  was  com- 
mitted for  forgery,  1  for  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  4  for 
peijury,  and  10  for  riot,  &c.  Of  those  committed  66  were 
convicted,  and  14  acquitted,  or  no  bill  found.  The  86  who 
were  convicted,  were  punished  as  follow : — 1  was  executed, 
8  transported  for  life,  1  for  14  years,  and  15  for  7  years;  4 
imprisoned  for  2  years  or  upwards  of  1  year,  21  for  1  year, 
or  more  than  6  mondis,  and  40  for  6  months  or  under ;  2 
were  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  offenders  79  were 
males  and  21  females.  Among  the  whole  number  50  could 
read  and  write,  22  could  read  only,  24  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  and  of  the  remaining  4  the  degree  of  instruction 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  proportion  of  the  offenders 
to  the  population  in  1835  was  1  in  1697. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Cumberland  were,  in 

1834.  183S.  Ig36. 

The  eastern  division    .     •  3992         4623        4638 
The  western  division   .     •  4149        4406        4437 


8141  9029  9075 
^Mth  it  I  in  14  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  4  of  the 
nule  population  above  20  years  of  age.  The  expenses  of 
^  last  election  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were 
^'^  2«.  24Lt  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county 
rate. 

^Qve  are  six  savings-banks  in  this  county.    The  num- 


1831. 

1839. 

1833. 

29 

33 

34 

5 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

The  ^TBiunia  rami  pbeed  m  tbe  aavingi  btnki  in  1534 
and  1835,  wen  diatribaled  aa  under: — 

18M.  ins 

Notesoeeding   £20  2307    £19,293  2402  £li-.  . 

50  1403        42,730  156-5       47.1    T 

„                 100  653       38,401  641       41. v 

^                 150  176        20,763  175       .!<•.•** 

„                200  85        14.563  93        15.** 

Above                200  19         4,649  19          4.:.^ 

Edueatiom.'—Tht  following  p^rtieolars  are  obtained  fr  * . 
the  parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject,  delivered  ^  •  r 
the  sessions  of  1835 :— 

Infant  Schools H 

Number  of  inftnto  at  such  schools ;  ages 
firom  2  to  7  years: — 

Males  •   •   •  377 

Females   .   .  486 

Sex  not  specified  — 


bri 


Daily  Schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  school,  ages 
from  4  to  14  yean: — 

B^lalcs  •  ■  •  • 
Females  .  .  . 
Sex  not  specified 


632 


9688 
7149 
3*^31 


643 


•2c/.».'i 


Schools   .    . 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction  •     21,:*. 

Sunday  Schools .185 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  ages 
from  4  to  15  years: — 

Males  ....  6100 

Females  .    .    .  5553 

Sex  not  specified  3039 

IV.  o 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  ?Cvr- 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  popv.«a!. 
between  1821  and  1831,  and  that  it  has  continued  to  \ 
crease  in  the  same  ratio  since,  we  find  that  there  must  h . 
been  living  in  Cumberland  in  1834  (the  time  this  edu<  at .    . 
inquiry  was  made)  54,860  persons  between  those  ages.     ( »r 
these  a  large  number  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday  »*  h  ••'.-. 
Only  four  Sunday  schools  are  returned  from  places  ^i'..'  r-- 
there  are  no  other  schools,  and  where  the  children,  CJ*^ 
numb^,  who  are  instructed  therein,  cannot  be  suppo^-1  :  , 
attend  at  any  other  school ;  at  all  other  places  Sar  I..- 
school  children  have  the  power  of  resorting  to  other  <rh  -  « 
also;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion  du|u.   . 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  muse  rt  i^     . 
uncertain.  Twenty  schools,  containing  1380  children, «  ..<  .: 
are  both  daily  and   Sunday  schools,   are   returned   fn  -n 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  V>  \  o 
thus  fiir  created.   After  making  deductions  for  thttk«  we  tn.\ 
conclude  that  much  below  two-thirds  of  the  children  re- 
ceive instruction. 

Mainienanee  t/  SchoaU. 
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SdMoU. 
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M^ 
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Un.      ^^  .    Ur», 

Infknt  Schools 
Dailv  Schools 
SQn<iay  Schools 

94 

4 

du6 

171 

n;*          4  1         80 

l.»7     501  '  15.077 

13JS54         1  1        » 

S 
S3 

9 

37 

Total 

9B 

£136 

ISi 

lSju66J    506  '  15.187 

y  « 

The  schools  established  by  dissenters,  included  in 
above  statement,  are:— 


^  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of 
Novetul^j^^  in  the  respective  years:— 

^^  IHii.  U33.  1834.  1S35. 

K^?***  of  depositors       39  79 


1833. 
4215 


1834. 
4543 


1S35. 

4898 


ScIkmIs.  Sch  l<rv 

Infant  Schools —  — 

Daily 3  22h 

Sunday     „ 44  51<j: 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are: — 

Infant  and  other  daily  Schools    308  8.9 1 0 

Sundav  Schools     ....     143  10,114 


Seven  boarding  schools  are  included  in  the  num\>v  r 
daily  schools  as  given  above. 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  t  •  t: 

_  ^^  ^^      children  of  the  parents  of  the  Established  Chnrrh,  ^-r 

***^^t<^'depo^ts    £125*^37     133,827  140,399    149,414  I  any  other  religious  denomination;  such  exduaion  be.: 


CUM 


230 


0  U  M 


the  original  edUioQ  have  lieen  perpetuatad  in  tbe  aevaral 
Oerm&oi  and  London  reprints.  Dr.  Cumberland  left  an  in- 
terleaved oopy  with  a  few  corrections  and  additions ;  in  this 
same  copy  the  whole  text  was  revised  bv  Dr.BentXoy;  and 
thus  enriched,  the  eopy  was  presented  to  tho  library  of 
IVinity  Collage,  Cambridge,  by  Richard  Cumberland,  the 
great-grandson  of  the  bishop,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Bentley. 
An  abridged  translation  was  published  by  Mr»  James  Tyr- 
ral  in  1701,  during  Dr.  Cumberland's  lUetime,  Mr.  Max- 
well an  Irish  clergyman,  published  a  tiransUtion  in  1727, 
preflxing  and  appending  some  original  dissertations.  M. 
BarbeyraA  published  a  translation  into  French  in  1744, 
having  been  allowed  the  use  of  the  interleaved  oopy  con- 
tainin(2;  the  author's  and  Dr,  Bentley*s  correotion&  A 
third  English  translation  by  tbe  Rev.  John  Towers,  D.D., 
appeared  in  1750.  (Payne's  Preface  to  Cumberland's  San- 
choniathon's  Hittory;  Kippis's  Biographia  Briiannica.) 

CUMBERLAND.  RICHARD,  a  favourite^  dramatic 
wiiter  aiil  miseellaneous  author  of  tbe  last  century,  greats 
grandson  of  Richard  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  grandson  by  the  mother's  side  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley, 
was  bom  February  19,  1732,*  in  the  lodge  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  placed  successively  at  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  and  Westminster ;  and 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  commenced  his  residence  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Though  during  his  two  first 
vears  ho  had  entirely  negloctcd  his  mathematical  studies, 
he  distinguished  himself  nigbly  by  readiness  and  skill  as 
a  disput4)r  in  the  schools,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  tenth 
wrangler.  Two  years  after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity. 
It  was  his  intention  to  enter  the  church,  and  devote  himself 
to  literature  and  tbe  duties  of  his  profession*  From  those 
views  he  was  withdrawn  by  being  appointed,  in  the  same 
year,  private  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  then  first  lord 
of  trade,  whom  he  aecompanied,  on  his  appointment  to  be 
lord  lieutenant,  to  Ireland  in  1 760.  Through  this  connec- 
tion his  father  became  bishop,  first  of  Clonfert,  afterwards 
of  Kilmore.  To  Cumberland  himself  the  connection  brought 
little  benefit  But  after  passing  through  one  or  two  sub- 
ordinate ofiioes,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  soon  after  Lord  George  Germaine  became  first  lord 
in  1775,  and  held  that  office  until  the  suppression  of  the 
board  in  1782.  In  1780  he  was  sent  on  a  confidential  and 
secret  mission  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  This  seemingly 
fortunate  appointment  proved  the  source  of  no  small  loss 
and  vexation,  in  consequence  of  his  necessary  expenditure 
to  the  extent  of  4500/.  beyond  the  money  which  he  received 
at  starting,  of  which  no  portion  ever  was  repaid.  On  this 
subject  we  have  only  his  own  ex  parte,  but  uncontradicted, 
statement :  there  is  every  appearance  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly ill  used. 

Aftor  the  reduction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  he  received  a 
compensation  allowance,  and  retired  to  husband  his  dimi- 
nished means  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  now  devoted  himself 
altogether  to  literature,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  his 
amusement ;  and  tried  his  powers  in  the  multifiirious  de- 
partments of  opera,  farce,  comedy,  tragedy,  occasional, 
lyric,  and  sacred  poetry,  pamphlets,  novels,  essays,  and 
even  divinity :  but  he  will  hardly  be  remembered  except 
as  an  essayist,  and  as  the  author  of  several  successful 
comedies,  of  which  only  the  West  Indian,  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  and  the  Jew  need  be  mentioned.  Tho  West 
Indian  ol)t;iincd  great  popularity  on  its  first  appearance, 
and  is  Mtill  a  stuck  piece:  it  was  in  Major  0*Flaherty, 
one  of  the  chief  characters,  that  the  eminent  comedian 
M'Kxly  nia/io  his  first  iavourable  impression  on*  the  public. 
The  Jew  wuji  an  honourable  attempt  to  combat  popular 
pT*:\\uhre  a;_'aini»t  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Wheel  of  For- 
ty lie  m  i<i««ntiticd  with  John  Kemble,  who  made  Pcnnid- 
d'^k  one  ot  lii«  very  effective  characters.  Many  other  of 
h.*  drifnatuf  pie<eft,  of  which  there  are  at  least  thirty-two, 
»>'r«:  p.{'Uiar  at  tike  time  of  their  production;  and  cvun 
tiy**^  nt.it-'ti  tiad  litiie  sterlin<;  merit  added  for  a  time  to  his 
f*-;.  j*«t.^yn,  by  keeping  his  name  continually  before  Che 
y.^ ,  »r.:  tut  to  the  be»t  of  our  recollecliiin  there  were  no 
tAt**:T%  wL.-.rh  now  ztx^mre  notice. 

A*   an  e**av>t,  he  rule   to  <ame  on  the  shoulders  of 

B*'»itl«fy,  from  whose  manuscripts  he  derived  the  learnini^ 

4tf  th'jfte  senoi»ol  pafiert  in  the  'Observer,*  on  Greek  poi»iry, 

whif'h  conta:n  a  nch  culle  Uon  of  translated  fragments  of 

V«  ooOiic  poetv     The  mer.t^  of  the  translations,  however, 

•  fW  Imi  e^*m  cf  thir  *  >  Dockr«iM  Briiuuucm*  thU  dat«  U  em> 


belong  U>  Cumberland.  There  mo  also  a  number  of  v» 
luable  critical  essays,  chiefly  on  the  drama.  The  entiro 
work  proceeded  from  Cumberland's  pen,  and  affisrd*  bp- 
nourable  evidence  of  the  author's  fertility  of  ima^natu#a, 
knowledge,  humour,  and  varied  power  of  compoaitioa.  H  is 
translation  of  the  'Clouds  of  Aristophanes'  is  elegant,  but 
be  has  altogether  missed  the  spirit  of  the  originaL 

One  of  Oumberhind's  pampnleti  that  appeared  without 
his  name,  entitled  *  Curtius  rescued  firomthe  Gulph,  or  tlie 
Reply  Courteous  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  in  answer  to  hti 
learned  pampldet,  entitled  *'A  Sequel,**'  &c.,  is  no  uuta- 
vourable  specimen  of  tho  author's  powers  of  humour  ai.d 
sarcasm,  and  his  readiness  at  paying  off  a  maas  of  learned 
quotations  in  coin  of  the  same  but  a  more  current  kind. 

His  memoirs,  published  in  1806,  is  a  very  amusing  IxMjk, 
full  of  iuteresting  anecdotes  of  the  men  of  his  time,  wlmii 
will  give  the  reader  a  thorough  insight  into  the  vain  aud 
irritable  character  of  the  author.  His  reputation  wa.<>  un< 
blemished  in  the  discharge  both  of  his  public  and  private 
duties ;  and  his  society  was  much  courted  fbr  his  briUa.M 
conversation.  He  is  recorded  to  have  had  one  weaknv  % 
quite  at  variance  with  the  pride  of  character  to  which  Iw 
lays  claim,  a  habit  of  flattery  which  was  succeeded  l,y 
bitter  sarcasm  as  soon  as  tbe  objects  of  it  had  tmmed  tlu  .r 
backs.  For  such  a  practice  it  is  a  poor  excuse  to  sa)  tliat 
we  suppose  it  to  have  originated  not  in  malevolence,  but  m 
the  straits  to  which  a  talker  by  profi»6sion  may  be  contm- 
ually  put  to  maintain  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Cumberland  died,  ader  a  few  days'  illness,  M«i)  7, 
1811. 

CUMBRIAN  MOUNTAINS.  Those  form  a  gr.i:p 
in  tbe  north-western  part  of  England,  occupying  railu-r 
more  than  a  third  of  Cumberland,  perhaps  one-fifih  *n 
Westmoreland,  and  a  small  part  of  North  LancaOure. 
The  road  leading  from  Kendal  to  Carlisle  through  Slup. 
may  be  considered  as  its  eastern  boundary ;  but  the  Sh.]. 
Fells  are  united  by  high  land  to  the  Pennine  Mount.-'Hi*. 
which  extend  farther  east  between  Westmoreland  aini 
Yorkshire,  and  Hkowise  north  and  south  from  their  junrt}.iu 
with  the  Cumbrian  range.  The  highest  pact  of  that  roaii  t« 
1 187  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  line  the  mountauis 
extend  westwards,  and  terminate  with  Dent  Hdl,  a  ftrw 
miles  from  Whitehaven.  The  most  northern  point  of  th«. 
mass  is  Fell  Top,  near  Hesket-new*market  in  uumbcrliu.l, 
and  the  most  southern  the  slate  quarries  near  Ulver^ti^n  in 
Lancashire.  From  north  to  south  the  group  measures  about 
37  miles,  firom  east  to  west  about  35  miles.  Tbe  Mho.<; 
system  probably  covers  a  surfkce  little  short  of  7U0  ^itixrc 
miles. 

This  group  consists  properly  of  one  inunense  iiia-A  uC 
rock,  furrowed  by  narrow  and  deep  valleys,  thediri'iMr  n 
of  which  is  towards  all  the  points  of  the  eompaks.  B>  tm^^* 
valleys  a  large  number  of  ridges  is  fonned.  Tlult  yun 
which  is  connected  with  the  Pennine  range  by  the  ^n.p 
Fells  may  be  considered  as  the  line  of  its  axis»  which  in  ii» 
western  direction  passes  through  Helvellyn  (303^  1V^«'*). 
embraces  Red  Pike  and  Pillar  (VS93  feetX  and  termn>At«'« 
with  Dent  Hill  (1)10  feet).  The  high  cape  of  St.  Ikx^ 
Head  (22*^  feet),  which  lies  in  the  prolongation  of  thi*  Ituc, 
is  ^parated  from  Dent  Hdl  by  low  ground. 

Several  high  peaks  occur  to  the  north  of  this  line.  One 
extensive  mass  of  rocks,  lying  to  the  east  of  Basseiulii»w>:i* 
Water,  is  overtopjKjd  by  the  three  high  summits  of  Niti  liv- 
back  (2787  leel),  Skiddaw  (3022  feet),  and  High  Pik*  ! » ^r 
Heskct-new-markot  (2101  feet).  To  the  south-west  oi  B..-- 
senthwaito  Water  is  Grasmere  Fell  (2766  feet).  On  n  • 
south  jf  the  axis,  tlio  highest  summits  are  due  south  <.  i 
Piilar.  In  this  part  are  Scaw  Fell  (3092  feet),  an  1  U.  .« 
Full,  near  Ei^kdale  (29 14  feet).  East  of  them,  Coni^tivn  I  « ,. 
(2o77  feet)  is  more  isolated.  Black  Comb  (1919  Iin;  « 
much  further  south,  near  Duddon  mouth,  on  the  w^->i  >..:.■ 
ot^  that  a>btuary. 

According  to  the  recent  observations  of  Profi!«»or  Si«L- 
wick,  the  greatest  part^f  this  cluster  of  mounUin*  u  tor.t  <  '. 
b>    slratified  deposits  of  slaty  texture.      More  than    ::.. 
northern  half  consisu  of  green  quartxosc  roofini;  »iA:c,  m-l 
the  southern  iM>rtion  of  grauwacke  slate.    Tho  Une  iu  , .,. 
nitiin»  bi>lh  formation*  runs  from  the  northern  exirtnnu  .  ,* 
Winuiidermero  Lake  to  Shap  Fells  on  the  east,  and  nvjt' ! » 
in  a  straight  line.    On  the  west  it  contmucs  al  aomc  di^- 
tance  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Coni>ton  Water,  and 
then  runs  southwvd  to  Broui;hton  on  Duddon  mouth.     A 
narrow  band  of  limestooo  and  calcareous  slate  sepvatcs  ib« 
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_^'   '^^^    —.?•>»  ^   he  aranacioii  of  1o«tt»  tlinnigii  the  eye. 

^    "^      ^  ""      ""'•■"••    '=•?«-     Henrr 'be  mefaphorical  expressions 

*^*    '    '^"•-     "^-*  •-•rr^i^  if-sic*  ftiui  the  like,    Olti  n 

^'_^       f   '  "-'-**-^*'-?    .#    :  -1,    a  .->rfenmce  to  the  il)-assnric«i 

^  *\        I   ^   '^^      "^   ^^^'^'^ -''=*^  "•2&^^-'»n.  or  the  neglect  of  r».a- 
'^  *        -    -«--     .: '      r  ^-.'rj  »   ii.vv  TPLaM£>ti  a  often  the  caa>e. 
^       ir-r-...     ^   ,  ^r-    •     -   >-Lrr.e-i:   -lonie'imeti  riding  on  a 
*    ^       -  -. .'  r  ""  ' '  •  -  -'-^  •  -r-n  i«->,i:a,  to  funiify  that  lin- 
--=**•     — ti--^  \^.^^j^  .f  or^-  o^'-nwith  a  but!tr- 
^     r      -    -.   ..   ,..n-i    >  n.  ij----!:?....!!*.    rPrrcM.1    Athf-- 


from  the  Pbspdrij' 
«»»-'' "2*  ^=»  •»*•■-  -^  II  rvpreienling  Cupiu  t<j 
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r  «   c  -M»   c^i*     nie  by  whieh  some  bli^>'I 

■E^r."  vnned  capping;  theotlii-r 

re^  waira  a  accordingly  tcrmt-i 

-^^^^^  ^fm  >it  rhe  operation  are  t  lit 

•ft  ▼aichita  int^ded  to  apply 


lie 
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4  Tote-sa  "nin  warm  water,  or  a  warm 
^"..msz   1  i  n  order  to  attract  blood  to  tlu- 

-    — -.^f*        .^-  .-       -4    ^.  T*    ._  ...    ,,  -^^  -   :,  • r-_-C3!T-x  Tiaas.  a  portion  of  the  air  of 

-■     i7_  ^      . .    -  ..    '^     J...^     ^      ,  ""  -  j^*  ^  ""^  "!;*^^^  '"^  -lohiing  It  for  an  instant  o\t^ 

.  _  -.-   -  ^      "^.r?-    ^.2^  -r-    -      "^  "^"^^^  '   "  ^ — -*^*=^-   -»  immediately  applied   to  tiic 

-.  »     .     ^     -i::«.r.^«f     —    ^    I^.,.    '^"^  "  '^     ^      *^    *'-^i  .3»    *«:  T'--Tir'-i.     The  usual  amount  of  pn**- 

-.    --     ._^^     -     ..-.-J^     "  *'"~"         ^    **^      *t^    ".   *^  ""^    ""^  -::i^:i.^efl,   the  biood  flows  to  1 1 u- 

--^       _s_aLa      — .^-r    -    .    ::*     _- ,    -:-.,v-«      ,-_ ^      ^^^  'ZZ    ^''--*'^  -s^^iisii^n    I 'ne  7.>!i«els  and  ele%'atK>ii  d 

"""  "^  •^_-*r*.  ,»  ^»-^  »  X  T-.^7:«?  IT  j.v-il  njl.ur.     If  it  he  im- 

'^^^'^'^  '  ^^-'^  '"^-^  -  •-!-  M*?  "inLiiiff-irlaia  is  &]»et»iilv 
"'^^^^  "^  —  -  *i^  Jis^r-^jnenr  •n^Ien  *  *"an fixator,  cmitawi- 
^^  -  Ti^TTs  «r  t   ices^'i  ^mt*mn«f»  a:*  macv  aa  twcDt\,  :n 


A.*'' 


Z^2t    ~     V-JT  -^7!r     5^.***^   ^*'  ^^*  -D   irt  -.1   to  ^o  m±»:t  a'  corresponil  •  i: 

-^    ^     *""**     ^^  VZT'^^*^    ^    =--2k3^    m   'U*?   •<L:n   and  subjacent  xe^"**,'. 

*       '        '    -^:?-^r-       _.^   j*in:=i-n  ^  ^  -msn-irTi**i  *nat  the  depth  to  uh..  n 

_    .  ^^   JEJ5-f3  -^r-^n-e  mav  le  -na-ii*  cn^ier  or  le**  at  ti..- 

-^-..X^^  S  ^'^l'     r^  ^    '^   ^  -rT.-i::..iier.      It  j»  anc  m  genera)  adMv,}>:. 

, "    _J*",~  r  ,*^'     ^"   ^^  J^'^  ^  'i^'i   * -»!TT  iT-iar.  a*  niixe  blood  ti..u<, 

r__,  ""^  _^  --^  -^t  ^=»s^'?>^^ft  ttU  -nnrnie  m  net^i  ;.>c»;er,  if  onh  jmr- 
'^.~,'t_';i /^  ^=*^'  "^  'le-LHan  J  -imnjei»iiy  -uc  risniuek  The  cupJ..ll:r- 
^;^  '  "^^  ^^  -^^-^*^  '-T^i.*i^'i-t  i»  j«»fDns.  »  m  oe  aim<?tliately  icflii.Ti 
_^  ^  _  -  _  — *r  --^  -^  -^A  -  -.i-^^.v  irr.:t-i.  ina  ae  i^  ba.-^  D..t  been  Iod  iu;;rh 
^^  ."  ,  J~.  *.  ""*  ^  ~*^  -ti  ^  .  -am=*u  TT  -ra.r!i  ■••i  ^r-^a:  prfsMire  is»  made  bv  the  i-d  ,^ 
f  '  '"T  ^'^^'  ^  -  ^  •'^  I  ^^^-^=^  ^  •  in=i.uniuie  niaa'™  :f  bi^n-d  will  flow  ]?.:.. 
'-ir,1!"  ■""  -j'^Ii:  "  ""^^  -^  ^  ^^  3*anv  ni..,  .r  J  -jn*  uo  d  begin  to  coatrui.ir... 
^\^^"^— ^      '    ''"^;      ^^  —  ^^      ^=*  ~***  *    t*    J«    ir^n-"  rem.  *cti,  the   wounded   p:irt 

^  ^      '_^    J J^.t^J^"^  "^  "     i-i-i--.   Tiaiit-t  -nia  A  ^oQjn.  w : III  warm  Water,  a ud   iK- 

-  _  ,_zr^     -^..    Ti   -t     ~.L=a  ^"a^  jt«n  dmnnt't  la.i  wTaCfd,  is  to  be  again  ,it- 

'i-ra.  J  I  s^nenr  iiannrv  jt  j:.;..d  ii^juld  not  ha\e  b^ur. 
'^'^-^*'*  '^'  ^^^  ^ir^t  lonLLi-anon.  Two  or  more  glasM^  m  u 
-te  .r-'.-c-i  o  liifBr^ic  -ours  it  -jxe  <ame  time,  so  that  ii.t- 
iuaiiiirr  ji  ji,j,,i  iL'^ii^i,  jr  aiH:«Hsiry  to  obtain  the  ohuiii 
n    -«"»^.  3ia»-  w  -nure  imeit^y  iia^cracted. 

•  T'ltiTt  ir^  rxumr.s^  jmv  »  ;n:en«ied,  the  glasses  ni a  v 
1•^  Ttmurttii  u  remain  m  ine  *itJi  tor  a  few  moments,  and 
>■- j:.-=.i  p-i-  ,r  ^iji  -lune*  w  Lii  i  ^rie  Tariation  of  their  p.^:. 
:-u.  n   *rixtr  ii  Tpjveiu  toe  «:n  frjm  being  hurt  by  ihiir 


•A  ^  -       -  <> 


^.ir-^.^'jT    >T  ▼i,^  biiird  B  abstracted  is  used   ciiht-r 

^  :en-  ^  itTTu  :it.'e.iijij£  i  onnecwisiry.  or  as  supplemtiu.iiT 

o  i.  -ir  at?  :«m«'\ai  jt  orjcsr^^jnyc:*  or  local  actions      l*t 

>u:,i.^.i-  "D    ai-  XMi  ot  ofwiies.  oxer  which,  howiv,- 

*  :va  i.tf  ^Mutinn    r  rue  Dart  aiiauts  of  the  applicati.n  ■  • 

.V        I..-    *    -•-    .- ^    .    ^.  -^->c  ^-r  — -     i:^  C'-ist^  t  las  n  z^neni  nia^T  adTantages.     The  hi. ,1 

>  -c.ftf  -a.-.i.v  u.>>n-u:v.i,  a  jk  jit  of  great  imporUnce   m 

.:-l^^ J.,..,.  r%   us^a&e*.  cje  4-4::uty  removed  can  hv  njf  r. 

r\^'^*    jaorriLjie.!,  uiere  a^  Less  nsk  of  subsequent  hU-x-  ♦- 

.^  rm  Otf  w  wH'i^:  md  tie  part  of  the  body  aubjtvj/.l 

•   -e      vrsr  a  :>  tf.\p»/aoi  to  tae  air  for  a  much  shorTtr 

i^vr.     v.w:>Pu:^  j  i^so  urvtWrible  m  cases  where  the  api  i.- 

1  .-a  A  wwiies  >  1  ilowtiii  bv  s^wre  er}'sipelas  of  the  j»k    ' 

^  u.    ..  i^     .     .  >:    X...  i.r.^s.    ::    -N...     i        >,T  X.:  x:  l^-n:ua:..jn*  lad  cvr.^-eslions  about  the  hi*  •  ' 

"     ■    V  '  *"'•      'j:  I' .1^  .c  jc  jdci  :s  the  rxeck  and  between  the  should,  r^ 
i    >. — n-     >  1  3^•^i  U2*r.i  aiude  jf  Ab^rricting  blood ;  and  thi?,  oyt^r  ,- 
wa  >  1^'  -yarcculjr.y  ap^ icable  for  the  removal  of  bl.  -    J 
:   ui    le  piL-ca-^  Jt  ta*r  c.ie>t  and  abdomen  in  dL«oax»^  ..' 
nr  cjc  .1     ^c  I  ifiiKai  x^^-vfo.     its  use  however  is  only  adnii..^  \» 
-  -    '  -     ^KMi  It  rip  >?  Tf-S.ntxl  without  exciting  pain,  and  iVx":- 
-J-:  14: :  jtf  ^^a.MM  vrcdu.'    Many  cases  of  impending  ai^* 
a..:».-    V  t     3..r\»  2:i^  x-  wani^xi  off  by  the  timelv  application  of  vvu- 
.  .  >.  ^  >...,      ,  ,^. .  fcs^  to  the  n^x-k,  aided  by  a  qiiickly-actinjf  rathar- 
"'     >^>?«  loe  ab:>iracUon  of  blood  is  inexp^icnt    .r 
\  ,.-a>  ^a^j^'-e*'  ,*    •!  i«.     a^-  *  rvj*^e-     ^a^^f^carr.  dni cupping  is  often  resorted  to  with  bene t~- 1 
NVJ^  «*  »  -^^  --^  •-^^"**^  *  ^  ^'*  ^'t  arrjwj^  .  Li  aJ>Mm.c  stasei  of  fe«r,  eapecially  where  the  lungs  arJ 
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It  »  than  raued  in  April  and  May,  acoording  at  the  rains 
begin  to  fkll,  into  riagefi,  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  broad,  with  intervening  trenches,  nine 
or  ten  inches  broad.  The  cuttings  or  sets,  viz.  small  por- 
tions of  tlie  fresh  root,  are  planted  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges, 
at  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  asunder.  One  acre 
rer|uire«  about  from  nine  hundred  such  sets,  and  yields  hi 
December  and  January  about  two  thousand  poimcLs  weight 
of  the  freiih  root.* 

CURDISTAN.    [Kcrdistan] 

CURFEW.  The  custom  of  covering  up  their  fires  about 
sun-set  in  summer,  and  about  eight  or  nine  at  night  in 
winter,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  called  the  coucreftUy  or 
curfew  bell,  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  bv  Wil- 
liam L,  and  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  English  as  a 
badge  of  servitude.  Henry,  in  his  Hutory  of  Britain,  4to. 
edit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  567,  however,  says  this  opinion  does  not 
seem  well  founded,  for  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
same  custom  prevailed  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Scotland, 
and  probablv  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  tliis 
peried ;  ana  was  intended  as  a  piecaution  against  fires, 
which  were  then  very  frequent  and  very  destructive,  when 
so  many  houses  were  built  of  wood.  Henry  I.  restored  the 
use  of  lamps  and  candles  at  court  in  the  night  after  the 
ringing  of  the  curfew  bell,  which  had  been  prohibited  by 
hispredecessors.    (Will.  Malmesb..  fol.  88.) 

liiomson,  in  his  Seasons,  countenances  the  opinion  of 
the  tyranny  of  this  custom : — 

•The  shiTerinj  wrrtck<^  at  tb«»  e^r'^eir  aooad, 
I>«j«ct«d  sank  mCo  their  tcriui  bevii, 
Aa«l  toroo^h  <iic  Sivjrnfui  ^kxiiB  aC  aaticBl  timet 

But  wa  find  the  curfew  mentioned  to  a  very  late  period 
as  a  common  and  approved  i^igulaUoD.  Among  the  chaiges 
directed  lur  the  wardmote  inquests  in  Luudon,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  a.d.  1495,  it  i&  said,  *Also 
)f  thttie  be  an  ye  par>^e  clerke  that  ryugeth  curfewe  atler 
the  curfewe  be  iv>np»  at  Bo  we  Chyrche,  or  Sl  Brjde's 
Chuxch>  or  8t.  Gyle>-wuhout-Cnpei^ate,  all  suche  to  be 
presented.'  (Km^hi**  Ltfs  <if  Ikon  CUet,  p.  6.)  The 
same  clmrue  remaiiu^l  iu  the  wardmote  inquest,  as  printed 
iu  1649.  Hutch; u^  iu  his  HnUry  (/  Dcrsttskire,  vol.  n., 
pk  ::br,  s^HMkiug  ot  Ma^vuder  church,  in  that  county,  men- 
tions laud  gixvn  Mo  dnd  a  man  to  ring  the  morning  and 
curfvw  bell  thrvnuhout  the  year.'  In  the  same  volume, 
p»  42i,  under  IblWnon.  is  mentioned  an  acre  given  for 
rinuuic  iho  cik:ht  oVlook  boll,  and  4/.  for  rina^ing  the  mom- 
iui;  biul.  Bisiiiop  Hall,  iu  hi:»  Viriiidemiarunu  printed  in 
l^y9  (b.  iii.  »at,  4),  speaks  of  the  j;ifl  i»f  a  new  rope  to  ring 
the  curfow  WU  as  ot  occa^uual  occurrence  in  his  lime* 

•  WUocvrr  j»\^*  A  iMiiv  of  \rirot  »hv)«« 
To  \\w  llolv  RixCi,  tn  \\Wi.u\\  ,ni,v»wos 

\\\\\  \%m  iU»it«'»  lltut  Itu  (it^at  'ii^eil  way  d«tl), 

Oi  tu  lUw  Uituuj  Uuuiv  of  I'l.Ui^l  brAM." 

The  curfow  bell.  stnctl>  usi  such,  had  probably  fallen  into 
disuse  pivMous  to  tlu>  uuie  of  Shnkspeurc,  who  in  Romeo 
tkmi  JuUst  applies  U10  tonu  to  thu  mormng  bell* 

Th«  purA*M  b«41  haa  luujf.  '114  ihrv«  oVUhJi.' 

In  lhf»  Afiihftutrum  h^fertortf,  old  CMlit.,  vol.  i.  o.  89,  is 
no  («nHrii>nig  of  an  iron  inipU^tuent  which  is  oalled  a  cur- 
lew, 01*  covoi  lln».  f.innorly  bolouKMug  to  Gostling,  the  his- 
liiiinu  of  tNuHi^rhur>,  and  pro'*\iuu»d  to  bo  of  very  antient  if 
not  of  Noiiniin  {\v\ti\\u  but  which  in  rouUtv  is  no  more  than 
MM  rr  /r*m/'o/r  ovoii.  hitolv  if  not  Htill  usoil  in  many  parts 
tit'  KitKlinid  Ibr  bnkniK  itmnll  >ivindh:  tho  hmrth  is  first 
hi'HltMl,  till*  viiuid  phu'od  uiMin  it.  und  then  covered  with 
lliu  lMU»loiiu»ul,  »ho  onibor*  iMung  ruked  round  and  above 
It      KiiluM'  tio-llnin'*.  or  tt  rover  Ilro  like  it,  is  still  shown 


iiitHMiu   tlio  rurtoNtiiim  of  the  lute  Lord  Orfurd's  villa  at 
riivvlinrry  Hill, 
Mllnor.  In  lit«  llintnry  i\f  H  itirht^sttfr,  vol.  i.  p.  189,  says 


Milnor.  In  lil«i  Ihninry  'if  n  9firnf>siffr,  voi.  1.  p.  loy,  says 
th't  ituifiiw  wiia  llr«t  onnirnil  in  Winchester,  and  thence ex- 
(uiiImiI  tf.  uthor  \i\nvtin',  biit  there  is  no  authority  whatever 
fur  thu  Nuritiltit,  brvoiid  i\w  circumstance  that  William'the 
r«iiH'Mi<rur  niiidit  Wiiichitstor  imo  of  tho  chief  places  of  his 

ri'«hli*io'<« 

I  l/UIA.     |<!nMtTfA,J 

rilMIN(i|IKH  HAKK.  n  kind  of  bav  on  the  north-eastern 
rUutttH  hf  Hn»i  I'rnMiii,  s!iprK»««y|  to  have  originated  from 
Mm*  »l»r»»*»iM^  up  or  tho  •uno  and  the  retiring  of  the  waters 
hI  M»»  llrtlii/.     Kfimi  Ubtau,  in  th«  south,  to  ita  opening 


into  the  Baltic  at  Memri,  it  u  about  60  milea  in  length :  u. 
its  greatest  breadth,  between  Onuukukren  and  Juweto". 
nearly  28  miles:  it  contains  altogether  588  square  mi.<  >. 
Its  confiuenoe  witli  the  Baltic  is  formed  by  wliat  aa  c^.-*  i 
tfaiB  'Memel  I>eeps,'  which  are  from  800  to  1200  tcti  ,  . 
widdi.  It  cannot  properly  be  called  a  part  of  the  sea,  ^\).. 
much  as  its  waters  are  firesh,  like  thoao  of  the  other  Ilafi'<  ^i 
this  quarter.  It  is  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  a  ver}*  i.  r 
row  neck  of  land,  called  the  'CuriscbeNehnuig,'  formed  r  ^ 
a  series  of  low  sand  banks,  almost  destitute  of  vegetal,  -u. 
about  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth — except  where  they  ta^t  r 
to  a  point  as  they  approach  Memel — ana  about  70  mile-  :i. 
length.  On  this  neck  of  land  there  are  a  few  villages.  It., 
bed  of  the  Haff  is  unequal  and  variable,  and  the  naiigatr  1 
is  therefore  very  precarious;  hence  the  only  deacriptii>ii  ••' 
vessels  used  here  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  large  flat  boats,  ui  I 
e\'en  these  are  unable  to  land  along  many  parts  of  the  004  ^t 
In  stormy  weather  the  navigation  is  very  dangerous.  Ti.«. 
Dange,  the  Minge,  and  the  Memel,  diachacge  their  watei  ^ 
into  this  Haff. 
CURL.    [Potatoes] 

CURLEW.      [SCOLOPACIDJB.] 

CURNOUL,  a  principality  formerly  governed  by  an  in- 
dependent chief,  and  now  forming  one  of  the  aubdivisinr.. 
of  the  Balaglmut  ceded  districts.  Previoua  to  ita  passii.^ 
into  possession  of  the  English,  the  country  had  been  sui.- 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  jaghires,  and  I'lv 
government  of  the  principality  was  so  badly  administen  ., 
that  a  great  part  of  tho  lands  were  allowed  to  revert  to  -x 
state  of  nature,  and  were  overgrown  with  i«nk  weeds  u. '^ 
jungle.  From  this  cause  the  revenue,  which  had  amouia  'i 
to  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  (200,000/.),  was  reduced  to  it:* 
half  that  sum.  The  family  of  the  present  nabob  of  Curn  .! 
has  held  possession  of  the  country  by  a  tenure  amount.".- 
almost  to  independence  since  1651,  when  Gunioul  v  .- 
conferred  as  a  jaghire  on  Khiiier  Khan,  by  Aurengy*  t . . 
the  governor  of  the  Deccan.  On  the  death  of  the  r..i'>  >. 
Aiif  Khan,  in  1815,  the  chief  authority  was  u&urped  t  . 
Muxuffer  Khan,  his  youngest  son;  but  the  lawful  li<'  i. 
Munawer  Khan,  speedily  obtained  his  right  through  i  i  • 
intervention  of  the  governor  of  Madras,  who  sent  a  dcin 
ment  of  troops  to  the  capital  for  tliat  purpose.     [B->i.v- 

GHAUT.] 

CURNOUL,  the  capital,  is  a  populous  town,  on  the  <<  u:  : 
side  of  the  Toombuddra,  in  15''  44'  north  lat  and  7*-^  y 
east  long.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  iivv-r- 
Toombuddra  and  Henday,  which  are  there  from  70u  to  m: 
yards  wide.  Some  strong  works  have  been  erected  <»n  t'-, 
western  side  of  the  town ;  but  in  1 8 1 5  the  place  held  i 
against  the  assaults  of  the  English,  only  one  day  nr 
which  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  build ui^'^  1. 
the  town  are  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  mud.  Traxejni  1; 
distance  from  Maciras,  279  miles,  and  from  Hydrabofi  k^i 
miles. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindusitm;  Report  i*J 
Committee  of  the  House  qf  Commons,  1832.) 

CURRANT,  a  well-known  hardy  fruit  produced  b>  iwo 
species  of  the  genus  Ribes.  The  one  J?,  rubrtssn,  \s  u  - 
markablo  for  the  mixture  of  sweet  and  acid  in  itafiruit,  a:  .i 
for  the  beaulr  of  its  semitrans parent  red  or  yellow  borr:i  ^. 
Of  this  the  fiiK.'^t  varieties  are  Wilmot's  red  and  the  »!>  « 
Dutch,  and  the  sweetest  Knight*s  sweet  red  and  the  coi^* 
mon  white.  In  the  fruit  of  /?.  nigrum,  the  blaok  curt:)-  *. 
a  powerful  and  agreeable  aromatic  principle  takes  the  |1 1>-. 
of  acidity ;  of  this  species  the  best  variety  is  the  B:»t-«v 
Naples. 

The  currants  of  the  gi*ocer8'  shops  are  the  dried  bem*  ^ 
of  a  small  kind  of  grape,  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  Mup  ji 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  CorfU,  Zante,  &c. 

CURRENCY.  It  is  the  object  of  this  arUde  briefly  r,. 
state  some  general  facts  relating  to  our  currency,  re^TM-.i, 
for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  this  work  an  examine tiun  « t 
the  conflicting  theories  that  pre%*ail  on  the  sulyjeet  of  <-ui 
monetary  system. 

I.  Metallic  Currency. — The  metallic  circulation  tjf  : 
United  Kingdom  consists  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.     T.  • 
actual  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  ciiculation  at  .-  ■  .s 
given  time  within  the  country  oannet  be  estimated  lt%  tt.<. 
amount  of  the  metal  coined ;  for  gold  and  silver  moc 
are  exported  whenever  a  pn^t  can  be  made  by  their  ex| 
tation.    The  amount  of  moneys  coined  at  the  Mint  to 
year  1 835  (the  last  return  is  of  that  year)  was  as  (bUovs  * 
gold,  1J09,718/.;  aaver,.146,«6^;  eoppv,  t$99L    It  h 
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b«en  MMftod  thst  tin  sv«i«g«  smnnit  of  our  gold  Mrretiey, 
•xelusiTB  of  the  anKicmt  raUined  hj  the  Bank  of  Bnglaud» 
is  30  minkms ;  but  the  data  ft>r  sneh  an  estimate  am  neces* 
sarily  shifting  and  imeertain.    The  circnlation  of  ailyer 
coin  in  this  country  is  of  very  inconsidecable  amount.  This 
is  the  main  diflerence  between  the  metallic  currency  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  total 
existing  quantity  of  gold,  when  compared  with  the  existing 
quantity  of  silver,  has  been  stated  to  be  as  about  1  to  50, 
and  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  as  I  to  about  1 5 ; 
consequently  the  value  of  uie  general  silver  currency  of  the 
world  as  compared  with  the  gold  currency,  is  somewhat 
more  than  as  3  to  1.    In  this  oountry,  however,  gold  is  the 
only  legal  tender  fbr  sums  above  forty  shillings,  and  con* 
aequently  the  metallic  currency  is  essentially  gold,  the  silver 
coins  being,  like  the  copper,  only  a  sort  of  tokens  auxiliary 
to  the  gol£  By  the  present  Mint  regulations,  a  seignorage, 
or  duty,  is  charged  on  the  silver  coinage,  amounting  to  6jf 
per  cent :  upon  the  gold  coinage  no  seignoiage  whatever  is 
charged.    A  pound  troy  of  the  metal  of  which  our  silver 
com  18  made  consists  of  1 1  oz.  2  dwtn.  of  pure  silver  and  1 8 
dwts.  alloy;  it  is  coined  into  66  shillings.    Our  gold  coins 
contain  1 1  ports  fine  gold  and  1  part  alloy ;  a  pound  troy  of 
which  mixture  (called  standard  gold)  is  coined  into  46 
sovereigns  and  lAs.  6d.     The  buUion  value  of  the  silver 
coinage  being  therefore  more  than  6  per  cent  less  than 
the  ^M  coinage,  that  portion  of  our  metallic  currency 
remains  perfectly  subsidiary  to  the  gold  currency ;  there  is 
no  necessity  for  determining  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
species  of  currency  by  an  agio ;  the  silver  of  the  world 
necessarily  goes  to  other  countries  where  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  currency,  either  exclusively  or  in  connexion  with 
gold.    Our  metallic  system  of  currency  was  established  by 
law  in  1816,  although  in  practice  the  same  principle  ha^ 
long  prevailed,  in  oonseouence  of  the  relative  volues  of 
gold  and  silver  in  our  Mint  regulations.    The  English 
svstem  gets  rid  of  the  complexity  of  a  double  standard,  but 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  apparent  simplicity 
may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price.    Our  standard  being 
that  of  the  metal  which  is  50  times  loss  in  quantity  and 
mora  than  3  times  less  in  total  value  tlian  the  standard 
adopted  by  other  nations,  the  tluct  nations  in  the  value  of  our 
standard  are  necessarily  more  frequent  and  more  extensive 
than  in  the  standard  of  silver,  or  in  a  standard  of  guld  and 
•ilver  exchangeably.    Gold  possessing  large  value  in  small 
bulk  is  in  greater  demand  than  silver  when  money  is  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  governments.  Mr.  Rothschild 
told   the   Bank  Charter  Committee  in  1832,  that '  When 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  made  war  in  Poland  lately,  gold 
whif:h  went  from  Hamburgh  to  Petorsburgh  an'l  Warsaw 
\ra<;  paying  from  three  to  four  and  five  per  cent  profit.' 
Such  operations  of  course  suddenly  affect  the  price  of  gold ; 
and  their  te^ults  in  altering  the  exchangeable  value  of  com- 
ni  xlities,  and  in  contracting  the  entire  currency,  are  most 
severely  felt  where  gold  is  the  standard.  * 

II.  /bp*r  Currency, — ^This  may  bo  divided  into— 1. 
Banic  Currency  :  2.  Private  Currency.  The  paper  currency 
proceeding  from  banks  of  issue  consists  of  the  notes  of  the 
Rink  of  England,  and  the  notes  of  country  banks,  whether 
private  or  joint-stock  banks.  Tlie  circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  October,  1836,  was  17,936,000/. ;  that  of  the 
private  banks  in  September,  1836,  was  7,764,824/. ;  and  that 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  at  the  same  date  was  3,969,121/.; 
ntaking  a  total  bank  currency  of  29,669,945/.  This  bank 
currency  of  about  30  millions  is  ba^sed  upon  our  metallic 
currency,  and  is  convertible  into  that  upon  demand.  Bank 
of  England  notes  are  legal  tender,  by  the  Bank  Charter  of 
18.14,  by  country  banks:  but  at  the  Bank  of  England  and 
)t^  hmnches.  Bank  uf  England  notes  arc  payable  in  gold. 
The  Bank  of  England  therefore  requires  a  sufficient  supply 
of  buUion  to  meet  the  possible  demand  for  specie.  That 
demand  in  recent  times  has  arisen  not  from  any  want  of 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  home, 
bnt  from  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  which  causes 
specie  to  be  sent  abroad.  It  is  held  that  the  only  sound 
principle  of  managing  a  currency  consisting  partly  of  coined 
mnney  and  partly  of  paper  money,  is  to  have  some  autnority 
presiding  over  the  issues  of  paper  which  will  be  adequate 
til  preserve  the  currency  in  the  same  state  with  reference  to 
other  countries  as  if  it  were  purely  metallic ;  and  that  the 
Bank  of  England,  holding  this  authority,  ought  invariably 
to  allow  the  currency  to  expand  and  contract  under  the 
action  of  the  fdveigii  exchanges.    The  monetarv  crisis  of 


1836-7  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  produced  by  a  neg- 
lect of  this  principle,  the  drain  upon  the  bullion  of  the  Bank 
not  having  been  followed  by  a  proportionate  reduction  in 
the  circulation  of  its  notes.  The  examination  of  tint  and 
other  questions  affecting  our  currency  maqr  be  bettor  post- 
poned to  future  articles.  [Exchanqss  ;  Monet.]  2.  Pri" 
vote  Paper  Currency  consists  of  bills  of  exchange  and 
cheques  upon  bankers.  The  total  amount  of  this  credit 
currency  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  enormoua.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  abuse ;  but  t^  vast  commercial  bttsineaa  of 
the  country  could  not  be  carried  on  without  bills  of  ex- 
change, which,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  diaeounted  and 
re-discounted,  perform  the  fhnctions  of  monev.  The  depo- 
sits of  individuals  with  bankers  are  oonsmred  by  tomo 
economists  to  perform  the  same  fhnction;  in  both  oases 
credit  becomes  a  substitute  for  currency.  The  doctrine 
that '  bank  deposits  perform  the  ftmctions  of  money,*  has 
been  lately  brought  forward  by  Colonel  Torrena,  but  it  was 
first  promulgated  by  Mr.  Pennington  in  1829  We  subjoin 
the  statement  of  this  doctrine  in  the  words  of  Colonel 
Torrens,  leaving  for  the  present  any  examination  of  the 
probable  extent  of  the  opemti<m  of  the  principle : — 

'Let  us  assume  that  the  merchants  and  deaknwilhib 
the  metropolitan  district  require  for  the  conducting  of  their 
business  circulating  monev  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/., 
and  that  they  actually  hold  this  amount  in  coin  and  Bank 
of  England  paper.   This  being  the  previous  state  of  things, 
let  us  assume  again,  that  these  merchants  and  dealers  open 
accounts  with  the  London  bankers,  and  place  with  them, 
as  deposits,  the  10,000,000/.»  in  coin  and  notes,  which  they 
before  kept  in  their  own  desks.    Now  this  change  in  the 
manner  of  keeping  the  cash  required  to  meet  the  current 
demands  of  the  market,  would  not  leave  the  merchant  and 
dealer  with  a  less  command  of  money,  with  a  less  power  of 
making  payments  and  of  making  purchases,  than  they  be- 
fore possessed.    By  dmwing  checks  upon  their  bankers  to 
the  amount  of  10,000,000/.,  they  can  come  into  the  market 
just  as  effectually  as  they  could  before  have  done  by  bring- 
ing out  coin  and  notes  to  that  amount  firom  their  own  cash 
boxes.    If  the  whole  of  the  10,000,000/.  in  coin  and  notes 
deposited  with  the  bankers  were  locked  up  in  their  coffers 
until  drawn  out  in  payment  of  the  checks  of  the  depositors, 
this  lo<*.king  up  of  coin  and  notes  would  have  no  conceivable 
effect  in  depriving  the  depositors  of  the  power  of  drawing 
checks,  and  of  making  payments  or  purchases  to  the  amount 
of  the  10,000,900/.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  transferring 
coin  and  bank  paper  ftrom  the  desks  of  merchants  and  others, 
and  placing  them  for  safe  ciutody  as  bank  deposits,  could 
have  no  effect  whatever,  either  in  contracting  or  in  ex- 
panding the  currency,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  coin  and 
bank  paper  so  transferred  were  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of 
the  bank  until  withdrawn  in  payment  of  the  checks  of  the 
depositors.     But  the  whole  of  the  coin  and  notes  deposited 
with  the  banks  would  not  be  bcked  up  until  required  in 
payment  of  the  chocks  drawn  by  the  depositors.    Bankers 
make  their  profit  by  lending,  upion  available  securities,  the 
greater  part  of  the  sums  deposited  with  them  by  their  cus- 
tomers.    When    our   merchants   and   dealers   deposited 
10,000,000/.  with  the  banks,  the  bankers  would  retain  a 
part  of  the  sum— say  2,000,000/.  at  a  reserve,  or  rest,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  occasional  payments  over  their 
counters,  and  would  employ  the  other  8,000,000/.  in  the 
purchase  of  stock,  or  of  exchequer  bills,  or  in  the  discount 
of  bills  of  exchange.  Now,  it  is  self-evident  that  this  would 
occasion  an  extension  of  the  general  medium  of  exchange. 
The  merchants   and  others  who  had  deposits  with   the 
bankers  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/.  would  be  iust  as 
able  as  they  were  before  to  come  into  the  market  and  make 
payments  and  purchases  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/. ; 
while  the  persons  who  sold  the  stock  and  the  exchequer  bills, 
or  who  obtained  the  discounts,  would  be  able  to  come  into 
the  market,  and  effect  pavments,  and  make  purchases,  to 
the  amount  of  8,000,000/.    Thus,  in  this  case,  which  has 
been  taken  for  illustration,  the  operation  of  the  private 
banks  in  receiving  deposits,  and  in  investing  them  in  avail- 
able securities,  would  nave  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cir- 
culating medium  by  8,000,000/.'    (Letter  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne^ 1837.) 

CURRENT.  Cunrent  water  is  opposed  to  stagnant 
water,  and  commonly  used  to  express  tne  motion  of  water 
in  rivers,  produced  by  the  continuous  but  varying  inclina- 
tion  of  the  bed  of  the  streams.  The  word  current  is  like- 
wise applied  to  the  rapid  motion  of  the  air.  Further,  it  is 
^^  ^  2  H  2 
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used  to  designate  the  great  masses  of  moving  water,  which, 
m  modem  times,  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  ocean,  and 
which  constitute  the  currents  of  the  sea. 

CURRENTS  AT  SEA  are  large  masses  of  water  in  the 
ocean  or  in  closed  seas,  which  are  in  continual  motion  in  a 
certain  direction ;  and  so  far  they  may  be  compared  with 
the  currents  of  rivers.  But  they  occupy  a  much  greater 
extent  of  surface,  running  sometimes  two  or  three  thousand 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles.  Though  their  existence  was  doubtless  known  to 
some  of  the  early  navigators,  it  is  only  in  modem  timers 
that  they  have  attracted  general  attention,  and  that  a  few 
facts  respecting  them  have  been  collected,  most  of  which 
are  found  in  Major  Rennell's  very  valuable  treatise  on  the 
currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Some  of  thef«  currents  traverse  the  ocean  near  the  equa- 
torial line,  and  generally  run  east  or  west,  if  they  are  not 
deflected  from  their  course  by  the  opposing  land.  Others, 
which  seem  to  h&\e  their  origin  near  the  poles,  generally 
run  in  a  southern  direction  as  far  as  the  tropics,  and  some- 
times fiirther.  The  currents  at  sea  run  in  some  parts  with 
an  increased,  and  in  others  with  a  decreased,  rapidity  ;  and, 
as  mi^ht  be  naturally  inferred,  the  water  of  these  currents 
IS  either  of  a  lower  or  higher  temperature  than  the  adjacent 
sea,  according  to  their  line  of  approach  from  a  warmer  or  a 
cooler  climate.  This  diflference  in  some  places  amounts  to 
10°  Fahrenheit;  and  the  skilful  mariner  ma^  often  learn 
from  his  thermometer,  the  probable  error  of  his  latitude  by 
the  log. 

Humboldt,  ascribing  the  formation  of  these  currents  to 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  calls  them  currents  of  rotation. 
But  he  does  not  distinguish  between  the  proper  currents 
and  the  drift-water,  which  latter  produces  a  slight  western 
current  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  between  the  tropics. 
This  latter  motion  indeed  is  probably  caused  by  the  united 
effects  of  the  rotation  and  the  trade-winds  on  the  wide  ex- 
panded surface  of  the  ocean.  The  small  degree  of  velocity 
m  this  current,  however,  shows  that  the  stronger  currents 
near  the  equator  cannot  arise  from  the  same  cause.  Ren- 
nell,  the  first  writer  who  carefully  distinguished  the  cur- 
rents from  the  drift-water,  thinks  that  the  equatorial  currents 
are  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  great  masses  of  drift- 
water  near  the  equator  by  the  north-easterlv  and  south- 
easterly trade-winds.  But  this  opinion  will  be  found  in- 
admissible when  it  is  considered  that  such  accumulation 
could  only  produce  a  superficial  current,  and  that  many 
instances  adduced  by  himself  evidently  show  that  these 
currents  are  not  superficial,  but  probably  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  certainly  go  to  a  very  great  depth. 

The  currents  which  flow  from  the  higher  latitudes  towards 
the  equator  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  melting 
of  the  masses  of  ice  which  encompass  the  poles.  But  if 
this  supposition  -were  true,  these  currents  would  cease 
during  the  winter,  unless  we  also  suppose  that  the  melting 
of  the  ice  continues  to  take  place  even  during  that  season 
at  a  great  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  >'ca,  an  assump- 
tion which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  tliis 
subject  can  hardlv  be  admitted. 

If  however  botn  these  opinions  respecting  tlic  origin  of 
the  currents  were  allowed  to  be  true,  we  should  still  have  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  other  currents,  in  the  formation  of 
which  neither  the  drift-water  between  the  tropics  nor  the 
melting  of  snow  near  the  poles  can  possibly  have  any 
share.  Of  such  a  description  is  the  current  which  seems 
to  be  formed  between  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Capo  Finisterre  in  Spain  [Atlantic  Ocean],  and  runs 
along  the  western  coast  of  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa  to  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

CURRIE,  JAMES,  M.D.,  was  bora  3lst  lAay,  1756.  at 
Kir kpatrick- Fleming,  in  Dumfries-shire,  of  which  parish  his 
father  was  clergyman.  Being  originally  intended  for  a 
mercantile  life,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  rudiments 
of  a  liberal  education  he  went  out  to  Virginia;  but 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  in  1776  he 
returned  home,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Having  com- 
pleted the  usual  course,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Glassrow  in  1780,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  London. 
His  intention  now  was  to  go  out  to  Jamaica,  where  there 
appeared  to  be  a  favourable  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his 
profession ;  bat  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  jireveuted  him 
from  sailing  after  he  had  taken  his  pa-^sai^e.  On  his  re- 
cover)- he  settled  and   began  to  pracli:,e  in  Liverpool,  in 


1781.  Here  he^sooiirmet  with  great  tueoeM  tn  hi§  profes- 
sion. His  first  publication  was  a  bio^phical  memoir  ol  a 
deceased  friend,  which  wai  |>rinted  m  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society'  f<  'r 
1 785.  In  1 790  a  paper  on  tetanus  and  oonvuUiTe  disorder*, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  3rdvolumeof  the  'Memotr^ 
of  the  London  Medic«d  Sooiety,'  considerably  extended  hi« 
professional  reputation.  In  1792  he  was  elected  a  Felli»« 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1 793  he  published  a  pamphl4*t, 
under  the  title  of  'A  Letter,  Commercial  and  Pohticul. 
addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  by  Jasper  Wds<in, 
Esq.,'  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention :  it  was  an 
exposure  of  the  impolicy  of  the  war  with  France.  In  17^7 
appeared  the  work  on  which  his  professional  reputation 
principally  rests,  entitled  '  Medical  Keports  on  the  Bfl'e^-tA 
of  Water,  cold  and'warm,  as  a  remedy  in  Febrile  Disease^.* 
The  method  of  treatment  here  recommended  by  Dr.  Curne, 
affusion  in  oold  water  in  cases  of  fever,  though  a  remedy 
not  to  be  trusted  except  to  the  most  skilful  hands,  ha^ 
since  been  applied  in  suitable  circumstances  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  A  second  volume  of  the  Reports  appeared 
in  1804,  and  the  author  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the 
whole  work  when  he  died.  The  name  of  Dr.  Currie  is  best 
known  to  general  readers  by  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Robert  Burns,  including  both  his  Poems  and  Letters, 
which  he  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  family, 
in  4  vols.,  8vo.,  in  1800.  It  was  introduced  by  a  criticiszn 
on  the  writings  of  Burns,  and  '  Some  Observations  on  t}i«* 
character  and  condition  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry,*  U»:h 
of  which  papers  were  drawn  up  with  much  elegance  and 
ability.  This  edition  has  formed  the  basis  of  every  ^u^. 
ceeding  collection  of  the  poet's  works.  In  1804  Dr.  Curr.'* 
felt  his  health  rapidly  giving  way ;  and  leavine  Live rjxM.i, 
he  spent  some  time  in  Bath  and  Clifton.  In  March,  l>*o^, 
he  considered  himself  to  be  so  far  restored,  that  he  took  <i 
house  and  commenced  practising  in  Bath;  but  his  illn<s, 
soon  returned,  and  he  died  at  Sidmouth  on  the  dUt  <-f 
Augiist  in  the  same  year.  (Chalmers's  Dictionary,  from  a 
Memoir  in  the  Ma^uEines  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Aiken.) 
CURRU'CA.  pLACK-cAP;  Sylviada] 
CURSO'RIUS,  COURSER  (OmiUiology),  a  genus  o. 

iirds  of  the  order  Cunores,  Temm.  established  by  Dr. 
latham. 

Generic  character. — Bill  as  long  as  head;  mandili!'« 
arched,  and  compressed  towards  their  extremities;  ba»e  de- 
pressed ;  tip  sharp  and  entire ;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  with  a.i 
oblong  lateral  opening.  First  quill  longest.  Legs  Iwn- 
three  front  toes  separated  throughout;  middle  toe  mu*  li 
the  longest,  with  a  serrated  claw.  Type,  Cursortus  Jualt '  • 
linus. 

Geographical  distribution, — Africa  seems  to  be  the  coun- 
try principally  inhabited  by  these  birds,  and  there  tht*y  an* 
to  be  found  generallv  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  in  iho 
arid  inland  tracts,  where  they  run  with  great  swi/tncbs. 

£5cample,  Cursorius  Temminckiit  Black-beUied  Court rr, 
Sw.  The  following  is  Mr.  Swainson's  specific  character  aul 
description. 

*  Cream>coloured  brown ;  top  of  the  head  and  breast  f<>r- 
ruginous,  nuchal  collar  double;  the  lower,  with  the  cjuuN 
and  middle  of  the  body,  black ;  the  upper  and  the  s\<\v^  f 
the  body  white.  Total  length  from  the  bill  to  the  tail  cijft: 
inches;  bill  one  inch  from  the  gape,  and  half  from  the  c  1 
of  the  nostrils.  Legs  three  inches  from  the  naked  thiKh  u\ 
the  tip  of  the  middle  toe,  the  claw  of  which  is  lerrntH  i:  • 
ternally.  Tail  round  ;  the  middle  feathers  not  spotted ;  T!i.* 
two  next  with  a  black  dot  near  the  tip,  which,  in  the  n'\t 
pair,  is  further  broken  into  two  white  dots ;  the  outer  \-\  ' 
white.'  iZool.  Illust  pi.  1 06.  first  series).  Locality,— Af,  \  .%* 
(Abyssinia). 

The  Type,  Cursorius  IsaheMnus,  Meyer,  Temmtnck.  Cur* 
sorius  Europi^us,  Ind.  Orn.,  Le  Courvite,  Buff.  Crennv 
coloured  Plover,  Lath.  Gen.Syn.  Cream-coloured Cour k*  -, 
Penn.  Br.  Zool.,  cream-coloured  Swift-foot,  Selby,  has  !»«>  n 
seen  in  France  and  England,  but  only  as  an  occaMoiM^ 
visiter.  Thus  we  find  (Mont.  Om,  Diet,  last  edit.)  chat  unr 
was  killed  in  France,  where  it  was  seen  to  run  with  gm; 
swiftness ;  another  was  shot  near  St.  Alban's  in  Eai»t  Krni, 
the  seat  of  William  Hammond,  Esq..  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1785,  and  he  presented  the  priie  to  Dr.  Latha.it. 
Mr.  Hammond  first  met  with  it  on  some  liirht  land:  nr.* 
so  little  fearful  was  it,  that  having  no  gun  with  him  at  th-s 
time,  he  sent  for  one,  which  did  not  reacMv  go  off.  ha \  n  j; 
been  charged  for  some  time,  and,  in  conseqi^MTi  h^  mi&M.«i 
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Hi*  um  the  report  frightenad  tlie  bad  anay,  but  after 
making  a  turn  or  tiro,  it  ngain  settled  nithiii  oDe  hundred 
Tarda  of  him,  vhen  he  was  prepared  with  a  eecond  shot, 
which  killed  it.  He  observed  it  to  run  with  incredible  swift- 
aest,  considering  its  vze,  and  at  intervals  to  pick  some- 
tbini;  from  Ibo  ground:  it  was  so  bold  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult  U)  make  it  rLie  in  order  hi  take  a  more  secure  aim  od 
the  wing.  The  note  was  unlike  that  of  any  known  bird. 
Colonel  Uontagu  says  that  one  was  shot  in  North  Walea 
in  tlie  year  1 793,  and  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Prof«a*or  Siblhorp  at  Oxford.  Hr.  Atkinson,  author  of 
'  The  Compeodium  of  Omitholop,'  was  also  in  powession 
of  a  specimen  shot  at  Netherby,  in  April,  1816. 

Another  of  these  birds  waa  taksn  in  Austria ;  and  the 
vouDg  biid  in  the  Darmstadt  Museum,  alluded  to  by  U. 
Temminck,  waa  probably  killed  in  Europe.  Mr.  Fox  IZool. 
Jaumat,  vol.  iii.,  p.  492)  records  the  death  of  one  shot  on 
the  ISlh  October,  1827,  under  Timberwood  Hill,  in  Charii- 
wood  Forest,  Leicestershire,  by  a.  tenant  of  Mr.  T.  Gii- 
bome's.  He  described  it  as  coming  flying  over  his  head, 
utleriag  a  cry  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  it 
aeltlud  near  him.  Some  idea  of  the  enonnous  pricej  which 
were  at  one  time  given  hy  cotleclora  for  rare  birdd  killed  in 
BriUuu,  may  be  formed  from  the  sum  which  Dr.  Latham's 
specimen  produced:  Mr.  Fox  says  il  was  purchased  for 
cighty-thiee  gumeas. 


ICJnoriut  TiiuiIneMI.] 

C.  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Musignano  (Spteehio  cmrtpara' 
t'l  t)  places  the  form  in  the  fitroily  Pressirostres  of  the  order 
Grallte,  between  Otit  and  CBdicnemut. 

CURTATE  (shortened),  a  term  sometimes  applied  m 
f^cometry  nr  astronomy  to  a  line  projected  orthogiaphically 
upon  a  plane.     [PROJBCTion.] 

CURTEIN,  or  CURTANA,  the  name  given  to  the  flnt 
or  pointless  sword,  earned  before  the  kinp  of  England  at 
llicir  ctHonation;  also  called  the  sword  of  King  Edward  the 
Ojnfeuor.  It  is  mentioned  hy  both  these  names  in  Mat- 
thew Paris,  under  the  year  1236,  when  detailing  the  mar- 
riage ceremonial  of  Henry  III.  In  antient  times  it  was  the 
pTivilc^^eof  theearls  of  Chester  to  bear  thissword  before  the 
king,  which,  in  an  emblematical  form,  is  considered  as  the 
sword  of  mercy. 

CURVATURE,  a  mathematical  term  expressive  of  the 
cooiparalive  d^rce  of  bending  which  takes  place  near  the 
different  point*  of  a  curve.  If  wo  imagine  a  point  to 
describe  a  curve,  to  be  continually  changing  the  direction 
iif  lU  motion,  it  may  change  this  direction  either  more  or 
Use  rapidly,  that  is,  dctcriba  a  line  which  Ls  more  or  less 
curved.  A*  in  the  article  Contact,  we  shall  first  lake 
a  rough  method  of  illustration  grounded  on  the  notions 
we  derive  from  experience,  and  show  how  the  accuracy  of 
niathematiet  is  introduced  into  the  definition.  We  most 
>u{ipose  the  reader  to  have  gained  the  ideas  which  are 
inln>duced  in  the  articles  Dihiction  and  Vblocity. 

Two  points,  A  and  a,  are  describing  two  eurres,  the 


directions  of  motion  at  A  and  a  being  AT  and  al.  That  the 
first  cun-e  is  more  curved  than  the  second,  we  may  easily 
see;  and  if  we  wished  to  give  some  notion  of  the  compaia- 
tive  degree  of  curvature,  we  might  proceed  as  faUowt.  Mea- 
lure  on  equal  arcs  AB  and  ab  {remember  this  equality 
throughout),  say  of  one  inch  each ;  ascertain  the  direction 
BV  and  br,  from  which  A  and  a  are  proceeding  when  Ihcy 
arrive  at  B  and  b,  and  measure  the  angles  BVT  and  lift. 
If  we  find  the  first  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  second,  then 
the  phenoroenon  by  which  we  recognixe  curvature  (change 
of  direction)  is  twice  as  great  in  the  first  as  in  the  secjind. 
Hence  we  say  that  the  curvature  of  the  first  is  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  second. 

But  here  arises  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
axplatned  in  Vblocity.  The  preceding  ratio  of  two  to  one 
is  that  of  the  whole  eflecls  of  curvature  from  A  to  B,  and 
from  a  to  6.  If  the  change  of  direction  wae  uniform,  that  is. 
if  every  tenth  (or  other)  part  of  AB  gave  a  tenth  (or  other) 
port  of  the  change  of  direction,  it  would  then  be  indifferent 
whether  we  chose  an  inch  for  AB  and  ab,  or  any  other 
length.  But  if  the  curvatuie  vary  unequally,  the  compa- 
rison of  the  united  effects  of  all  the  curvatures  from  A  to  B, 
and  from  a  to  6,  does  not  give  a  P">pcv  ratio  of  the  compa- 
rative curvatures  at  A  and  a.  Tho  only  curve  in  which 
1  his  is  the  case  is  the  circle,  which  is  the  curve  of  uniform 
•nirvature,  just  as  the  straight  line  is  tho  line  of  uniform 
direction.  But  we  immediately  perceive  that  if  AB  and 
ab  had  each  been  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  instead  of 
an  inch, this  objection  would  have  held  in  a  less  degree;  if 
the  thousandth  partofan  inch,  still  leas,  and  so  on.  Hence, 
as  in  Velocity,  it  is  not  by  the  proportion  of  the  angles 
BVT  and  bvt  that  we  get  an  exact  and  unelterahle  notion 
of  what  is  taking  place  at  A  and  a,  hut  hy  the  limit  lo 
which  that  proportion  approaches,  as  B  and  6  move  hack 
towards  A  and  a,  and  the  angles  in  question  diminuli 
without  limit.  This  is  the  accurate  terminal  notion  on 
which  the  mathematical  theOTy  of  curvature  is  founded. 

If  the  two  curves  hod  been  circles  (or  curves  of  uniform 
curvature)  it  is  found  that  the  limit  of  the  proportion  of 
these  angles  (or  the  proportion  of  the  an(;Us  themselves, 
which  for  circles  is  the  same  as  its  limit)  is  inversely  as  the 
radii  of  the  circles;  that  is,  doubling  the  radius  of  a  circle 
halve*  its  curvature,  and  so  on.  This  suggests  an  obsolute 
measure  of  the  cuiraturo  at  A.  Let  the  second  curve  be  a 
circle,  bo  taken  that  BVT  and  bvt  shall  haie  a  limiting 
proportion  of  1  to  1,  or  shall  continually  approximate  to 
equality  (Equality,  Approach  to).  The  circle  06  his 
then  at  a  the  same  curvature  as  the  curve  at  A,  and  its 
radius  (called  the  radius  of  curvature)  being  determine.l, 
the  degree  of  curvatuie  at  A  is  known,  as  compared  wit'j 
that  of  any  point  of  any  other  curve  whose  radius  of  curva- 
ture is  known.  This  radius  of  curvature  is  thus  determined- 
Draw  the  perpendicular  BK  and  the  chord  AB.  Then  if 
the  chord  AB  ho  always  represente<l  by  the  fraction  c  of  an 
inch,  and  BK  by  k  of  an  inch,  tho  limit  towards  which 
e  X  c-T-lt  approaches,  as  B  is  made  to  approach  tewards  A, 
is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  the  curvature,  or  double  of 
its  radius.  Or  if  through  A  and  B  a  circle  he  always  con- 
ceived to  pass,  which  touches  both  AV  and  VB  at  A  and 
B,  tho  limiting  position  of  that  curcle  is  the  circle  of  cur- 

Ifthe  curve  be  referred  to  rectangular  coordinates,  and 
if  X  and  y  be  those  of  the  point  A,  y=f3:  the  etjuation  of 
tiie  curve,  and  f'  and  f"  the  first  and  second  differential 
coefBcienU  of  fx,  then 

(I  +f")^ 
Radius  of  curvature  at  A  i* -a — 
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If  ^  lie  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  with  the  axu  of  x, 
ond  $  the  arc  from  any  given  pohit  to  A. 

Rad.  of  Curv.  at  A  is  -r^ 

On  this  subject  see  Involute,  E volute. 

When  the  curve  is  not  a  piano  cun'c,  imagine  it  orlho- 
graphically  projected  upon  a  plane.  Its  change  of  direction 
is  then  partly  parallel  to  the  plane,  partly  perpendicular  to 
it,  and  the  curve  is  said  to  have  double  curvature.  But  as 
tliis  subject,  together  with  that  of  the  curvature  of  surfaces, 
is  not  of  an  elementary  character,  we  shall  not  proceed 
further  here,  but  refer  to  Surfaces,  and  to  all  works  which 
treat  largely  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

The  circle  of  curvature  is  also  the  circle  of  contact,  or 
the  nearest  circle  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  curve,  just  as 
the  straight  line  of  direction  is  also  the  line  of  contact,  or 
the  tangent  An  infinite  number  of  circles  can  be  made 
to  present  the  appearance  of  touching  the  cune  at  A, 
[CoNTAC*^  of  all  or  which  the  circle  of  (furvature  comes  the 
closest.  Moreover,  it  alwa^'s  cuts  the  curve  which  it  also 
touches  (in  the  mathematical  sense),  except  only  at  parti- 
cular points.  That  is  to  say,  the  circle  of  cur\'ature  has  in 
general  a  contact  of  the  second  order  with  its  curve,  in 
which  case  the  circle  always  passes  through  the  curve.  But 
if  at  any  particular  point  the  contact  should  be  of  a  higher 
and  oda  order,  the  circle  of  curvature  does  not  pass  through 
the  curve. 

CURVE,  and  CURVES,  THEORY  OF.  A  curve  is  a 
line  which  has  curvature.  Though  the  second  of  these  terms 
be  derived  from  the  first,  yet  it  is  the  notion  explained  in 
the  preceding  article  which  is  preliminary  to  the  explanation 
of  the  general  term  rurve.  Let  a  point  move  with  a  perfectly 
gi*adual  cliange  of  direction,  and  it  describes  a  curve. 

Curvt:s  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  species,  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  describing  point  is  regulated  by  the  same 
mathematical  law.  Thus  the  general  law  of  the  circle  is, 
that  all  its  points  are  equidistant  from  a  given  point.  Tliis 
law  is  the  cnaracteristic  of  the  species ;  one  circle  is  distin- 
guished from  another  by  the  length  of  the  constant  distance 
supposed  in  the  law  of  formation. 

And  in  like  manner  as  0,  or  nothing,  is  classed  under  the 
general  name  of  number  or  quantity,  so  the  straight  line 
itself  (or  the  line  without  curvature)  is,  in  algebra,  spoken 
of  under  the  general  term  curve.  Or,  in  the  last-mentioned 
science,  the  word  means  anv  line  which  is  described  by  a 
point  moWng  under  one  and  the  same  law  through  every 
part  of  space  which  is  consistent  with  the  law. 

The  connexion  of  algebra  with  the  doctrine  of  curves 
depends  upon  the  method  of  coordinates  (Ansciss.v,  Ordi- 
nate, Coordinates),  by  means  of  which  every  algebraical 
function  whatsoever  is  connected  with  the  properties  of  a 
curve.  This  is  the  point  of  greatest  utility  in  the  theory, 
namely,  the  power  which  it  gives  of  representing  to  the  eye 
all  the  varieties  of  magnitude  which  an  algebraical  func- 
tion undergoes,  while  one  of  its  letters  passes  through  every 
state  of  numerical  magnitude. 

The  number  of  curxes  which  have  received  distinct 
names,  out  of  the  infinite  number  which  may  be  drawn,  is 
very  small:  we  subjoin  the  names  of  those  which  are  of 
most  usual  occurrence,  referring  to  the  several  articles  for 
further  information. 


1.  Circle 

2.  Ellipse 

3.  Hyperbola 

4.  Parabola 

5.  Semi-cubical  Paralwla 

6.  Cissoid  of  Diodes 

7.  Conchoid  of  Nicomcdes 

8.  Triseclrix 

9.  Lemniscata 

10.  Cycloid 

11.  Companion  of  the  Cycloid 

12.  Harmonic  Curve 

13.  Trochoid 

14.  Epicycloid  and 

Cardioide 

15.  Hypocycloid 

16.  E  pi  trochoid 

17.  Hypotrochoid 

18.  Curve  of  sinet,  cosines, 

tangents,  &c.    [Sines. 


H 


Tangents,  &c.,  Curves 

OF.] 

19.  Exponential  or  Logarith- 

mic Curve 

20.  Spiral  of  Archimedes 

21.  Logarithmic  Spiral  or 

Equiinitrular  Spiral 

22.  Reciprocal  Spiral 

23.  Lituus 

24.  Quadratnx  of  Dinostra- 

tUi 

2.5. of  Tchirnhausen 

20.  Catena r>' 

27.  Tractory 

28.  Syntraetory 

29.  Trnctrix 

3U.  Ovals  of  Cassmi 
31.  Watts's  Parallel  motion 
cuiTe 


The  general  characteristicfl  of  curves  are  extremely 
varied,  and  very  few  of  them  have  received  namee.  \\\' 
subjoin  a  diagram,  which  will  show  all  the  varieties  of 
figure  most  commonly  considered  in  works  on  the  DifT*  r- 
ential  Calculus,  premising  however  that  we  do  not  actually 
know  any  curve  which  contains  them  all.  It  would  appt-:«r 
as  if  oiur  figure  contained  several  curves,  bat  it  must  l>o 
remembered  that  in  the  algebraical  sense  many  rurvt*<k 
exist  with  branches  completely  unconnected,  but  all  dc 
scribed  nnder  one  law. 


/ 


The  several  parts  of  the  preceding  are  of  continual  oc- 
currence ;  the  following  are  the  names  and  references : 

(I).  Points  of  iaflexiou  or  conirary  flexure  (Flkxi  kf. 
Contrary). 

(2).  Multiple  Points,  double,  triple,  &c.  accordin;.'  t  j 
the  number  of  times  the  curve  passes  through  them. 

(3).  Cusps:  the  terms  are  hardly  suflicicntly  well  sott!<« 
to  enable  us  to  say  whether  the  3*  is  to  be  considers  li  & 
double  point,  a  triple  point,  or  not  a  multiple  point  at  al). 

(4).  It  is  customary  to  call  any  part  of  the  curve  whi'  h 
encloses  space  an  oyal,  though,  according  to  the  comm  >i) 
meaning  of  the  term,  there  is  no  oval  in  our  diagram  exc«'7<t 
4t.  Of  4*  we  hardly  know  whether  it  would  be  tailed  uii 
oval  or  not. 

(5).  Conjugate  points  [Conjuoatb];  when  of  a  gencrjl 
law  of  description  which  gives  ovals,  a  particular  ca>c  i- 
taken  in  which  an  oval  disa]Tpears,  it  generally  leu\** 
behind  it,  so  to  speak,  a  single  \K>vaX  which  is  tnrlufi»t 
under  ,tho  equation  to  the  curve,  but  has  no  cont)7u<«  ;^ 
points.  We  should  propose  to  call  these  points  evane\  <  •>/ 
ovalSi  and  shall  give  t:ome  instances  in  the  article  0\  .vi . 
[Involute,  E volute.  Caustic,  Contact,  Tangent,  Ai;(  . 
Area,  Asymptote,  Maxima  and  Minima,  &c] 

CU'RZOLA,  or  CORZOLA  (formerly  Corcyrn,  Str.i\.  ^ 
p.  315),  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  comprised  in  the  c\r*  )e  *l 
Kagusa  and  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia.  T\\- 
channel  of  Curzola  separates  it  from  the  ],enin5ula  of  Sii- 
bioncello.  Including  the  adjacent  islets  of  Agosta  and  T  ar- 
eola, the  area  is  about  231  square  miles.  Curzola  conlaii.s 
one  town,  a  market-town,  and  about  6500  inhabitants.  Tlo 
surface  is  chiefly  occupied  by  woods  and  forests,  which  fur- 
nish good  ship-timber;  the  vineyards  annually  yield  aboui 
80,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  the  fisheries  on  the  co;«-t 
are  productive ;  but  little  grain  is  raised,  and  the  fresh  waitr 
is  scarcely  usable.  Curzola,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  uti 
a  neck  of  land  upon  the  channel  (here  called  canal),  \  i 
42°  57'  N.  lat.  and  IC'  50' £.  long.;  it  is  surrounded  hy 
walls,  and  has  a  cathedral,  two  monasteries*  about  ^^*> 
houses,  and  1800  inhabitants.  [It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopn\ 
builds  vessels,  and  traffics  with  the  produce  of  the  i^lan-i. 

CUSCUTA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  monopvta 
lous  exogeiis,  cut  off  from  Convolvulaoee  because  of  tl     i 
imbricate   corolla,  which  docs  not  fall  off  oAer  flo>»frii.,:. 
their  seeds  with  a  spiral  acotyledonous  embryo,  and  it.<-. 
leatless  parasitical  habit.    Cuscuta,  or  Dodder,  is  a  pt   • 
met  with  in  most  temperate  climates,  the  specJo  lix*:!" 
themselves  on  the  branches  of  woody  or  other  plants  tvki> 
ing  round  them,  striking  a  number  of  minute  suckers  di>\  -i 
UDon  their  bark,  and  thus  attracting  f^om  the  system  uf  iwu 
plants  and  from  the  air,  the  sustenance  necessary  to  t)t:r 
own  support.     Hence  they  are  true  parasites  althouirli  tl..  . 
do  not  actually,  like  miseltoe,  plunge  their  roots  into  :  1  <. 
wood  and  incorporate  themselves  with  the  tissue. 

O}mmon  Dodder,  Cuscuta  europtea,  is  a  ifrhite  or  rcdth-^h  • 
looking  annual,  which  flings  its  thread-shaped  arms  h»,v  u 
cluster  of  living  threads  round  the  branches  of  heath,  furr^.. 


a  i*T  it  -jaf  -..:     J 
■••'    "^    "^aL    ir   "*ca».T»   "Vtw  tj*^  »*»»«j.  h  -, 

"^^      1-:    ir--*! — r    •-»  n»    r  Tr^ni  r*  *«  i»  ci<.- 


-  _•    •-.-.-^         --i.rr--ra     .«::z*  :=■-   *..-•-     -.-     -..     r»    -     -.     *-  i  -t«?— ^lar  !!*•<<.• . 

-'     ~=    -   *"        !«-■  **     "z.-    '    ^: mrM^zi.       .-  ■*— .     •    rM?  ii.-ii*!!  .^  i}  ,.  r 

■"-          '""-  '^'^     "^lE    J    -    :     :c    :-- ?  -^    :  --.:  ^i.:  7»rh  n.^?  to  t:  c 

'  •       .-T— ^.         —  -»  ■      ir—         '.^'    -      r-*-'"-     „     r     i\c    j*  pT-cnpf.  r  •' 

=?■              —            .       -      -•      — ^~  -I     :  .—     ^-'i^  .          -j=.r-'.»^   ^lajL.    >    -jcn-s-Milj  rai\^l 

-   '            -      ^TT-   .^  '-:3     ^  I-::    — ..     * ..  -    2»hu-ju  -sivi  L.r.c .a,  •  that  n» 

-          -      -           —      -     --  ^     ■  J.. —    -.>.i    •.  t*"i    ^^  —    ;     r  a*iii  ar.»  knuwltfl.e 

■*            -  --        ---     -        ^*-:-     ^r  -•    ••■:  -=         n".    *      n    -   ii»:  :i^,;>.  •  :^a:  iherp  to  no 

-  .  "•      -      —     '^*'    ~-i      —         ■     -      •     r ni:    r     '..^-r^se  -^i  the  contnir\.* 

^  *                             -*- "      ^^-^r    .-  25^      --.:      .  .     .  .      ^- .ler  .    r»r>  "Df.t.Q  •  d  it«  pn^j  tT 

•i.-^                 "^^     -^^'---.     ■  "^5 —  _         ;-    •  „r    •    Hi^'^i   -    :n«  irr  .r"!*n.t<  and  J^.•L-- 
-       ■  :■•   •     :      :    -^  I         *. -t  .^   ^    :     t.i.  AZ'i  E.ii>.     It  wa'* 
I- -»        -                      ■^--— r     .  II*   .      -i-  a     :    1    xa-*:- — j*  aiirkrt    ihat   evri> 
^          '"■    -         -      -  .w ;     .            r  —•*;;-.._  i  ♦•••^•.i  H  or.   wa*    h;wi, 
-           -fc                     -      -  ~     -T               .  -^r-    -    .   -•^.w  .f  Chnrlt*s  II.,  nlii»h 
.      .-               ^>    -. .  ;      ••.      .^         r-     «.-*..*     .1     .'i'.r«  »    throiifrhout     ilu* 
-^-         • -^            *  ^      -    «.    -  .        _•-:.■;.•       The  rii^ht  to  a  p:ir- 
*-■*  —        -    -:     -.^^    -     o     •.-!    -  ii'.nucd  viihin    iJi:.o 
-       ^      .--         .•  —     -     ..-^  r- -r   ^     •■.--•     ..-i.   •-  ^.  ,:    -  vr.I  intciTuption,  a-.il 
^  •      -    -           -      -l:-—  c      '^     *     i-.-r    ..-;-*-  *or  "v:  or  twenty  Tear-: 
-r-             -            -      -<■      1-      .  :    .^       .     ^    .      ?*:     >    --;>:      -,:   :   \»^  Tr'.vf  become*  m-ri- 

-  ^«^-            ?         .^^       ..  -  ^  .      ^.^           .: —    ^  -*^.«»    *:r«^>t  la  c\pri*>«  act  ..♦* 
,  ■    •.      -      •   -     •  '^        tsw-.^  -H--.'    •     1     :k     'u;  r-r'.  'i-r  '..^r  .'-xjlf  pro^e^  n  t.n:*- 

^-«~^-»".     ••  -  ^            -^  1     •     :.      ^-      -'  -..  •.  •    '^-4  .n  *-u*»i  z.- t  exist,     Ir  n:i:-t 

-..-^   -.     -      --^'-     -"  ,'<*«-•     1^    ^^a-  ..   -•.   tJL\'.:^iinz  to  tbe  standard  wnr 

.,     -         -  ,^    —  ^     -      ...  -••.    •    ^    -.'T    *    a^.  tia  uuw.ri -:  pcrticulan.r.;:  n 

.,-^-:^.          — .            r-***.             ♦«  '       ■        »     s^>.     •*     r   I,    r   iiou^j.  :lt  **ite  of  thinii>  !«i 

r     T.    ^     t  -  >*-«^    •  i      •        >    i-'   --^   ^    -A' e  inseii  has  bee::  aiiered.  no  j;. »  d 

_-»--■  ^"*    r.-jf-u    'J*:    .'*•  .?ven  JiT'iins**  ic*  ctimuancc.     It'  it 

::  f  .V*  .  tr-.ru  uiii  rvuMiiiable  or^.n.  it  shall  be  itc« 


'V    *    •-^.:;c'w    t-..*    ;    •f'.uiiily  bad  it:  and  it>  \iLrvinif  from   il.i* 

•     -^    ■;••?.'    1C.U.-     ^♦••ivm  jLtt.rm>au  fbievtmn,  tcr  t hit  b  the  very  e5J^en(•e  cf 

jk*     .•»     ^        ~  -     .  ^.^:.  ..-r  -ivjum  :  but  if  if  be  so  contrary  to  any  knov.  ;i 

^    I      -u    I    ^n    r^       ■•.^t.  -r   i.-uv'pie  jf  la.v.  or  to  tiie  gv-od  of  the  public,  or  of 

•:r     A   c.L.l:.'iiit:  jI  'j*fr*oiiSk  that  it  cannot  be  presumed  to  L.;m* 
..  ,     ^  ^  >     .*    *.-ir^   s     tiu   I   .-»--ai^.iia<He  njmmenctfraent  in  voluntary  agTeoa.o:.t 
a     .'A.     •••■i  r--:*    tt     ^it     nr  auiae  "jticiedciai  object,  a:»  tor  securing  ])osses^ions,  f  ro- 
ll'mix  Tn-ie.  or  suppress nsr  fraud,  it  will  be  void.     Th::> 
T^-flT^    TO    e'uc'ii  'if  usairw  tiuuld  render  good  a  custom  of  the  !»e- 
r^'an  :f  >:j.:e'>  otfite  to  issue  warrants  in  jronenil  tenn-s 


'  -         »  m  M  ■   .   -•»         .'•  •*•'     O 


«  ••« 


^  XTun.*^  tine  authors*  pnnters,  and  publishers  of  a  hbel,  ujiL- 

*  '..^^  .iTa**  •«i'".«^:  '*"  -'^-  1*131  "X  them:  that  course  being  contrary  to  clear  -jj'i 

-  V  s  ..-  *  ■•  -*  ««  of"-^.i  •y,'Ll-9«iLied  pnnciples  of  law,  which  will  not  sufier  a  mere 

,*iMi  mr»  M  1^  _|teer  to  decide  on  the  individuals  to  be  imprisoned.  A;;aiB, 


•L 


CUT 


puti  afford  1^ 

the  Ruiui  ( uu 

«uiy  HI  eertaia  paru»  *i\ 

-^  ^»i    t    nm^  uiMi^A.  e  Timz  sf  tiie  coaotjy  u  for  i!.r 


■•     **"       •ii^-s-*!«   r    i*^«*_,»  ••1-a.     A  nai-*  .>^  iuiis,  named  ii.*- 


c    ST*>   -Tsj  :usanv  equal  porti-.t  v 

■•    _^    9    ft«    'nTn.j  .*   E.<.«»  if  riick,  desututc  t>i* 

■«••    '    '»'-•-'-    ^  -SI   .*_-.ie  He  rajiT  tesuon,  when  ii.r 

^'  •"=*     -*-i;i«^    or   :-^:- Tir-,i*,ni  wDich  itrusheH  !.. 

a   ^rs  t«iik.      1^  -i.::!  una  <J€  aand  extends  al-r I '^ 

^  -^^  e    Lrfiiira   V  :n   tte  Indua  to  the  Guii  ui 

-»-:     .ij.e  3i<uA   •    bsztf.  Ji  tna  principality.     A 

-.-anted  abrmt  the vjlia«;<». 

«     ci^ J  -  .«^3   i<F   .aiB-Twa.  T.k*,:h  jieldiriiit  of  k^mhI 

^.,  .J      _^        ^^       i-^-T      ".  *   ■'-*^.^u-in    r  -okU.a  A  earned  oo  extenbi\c'l>. 
_1^       IT     .   1^      '^     ^    r^.-ee   ^zanrrea    n  T»-^ira  fix*  grain,  oi' whirl i  a 
^^    ^        Jl."  ir^i-i^e:-   i  •  js*    r^wn   -^r  'lOso^ptioa,  and  which  u>  ]>r(>- 

^•^•i     T--I.    "^   '.-rtxi  j.tj.  r:L'-4E>     Inn  ore  occurs  gene ruU» 

'-^^z^s^  '  '-r>   Tiuiir^    .tj.  s  St  ^  parl^  ci>al  tk  found   i:, 

iti'iuz •••.      »*^»i  •nv^ac  -ria-  ▼■:?«  at  one  tune  formed  a* 

'.*     A~tz.i-rf»    a     *    jenvv:?^  oum  tlie  ocmU«    but   ll.f 

—1     ic  rL  -5.»-:i  i»  ui  encourage  the  e\j»tM.«»r 

-iini3-r  'ici:-i.^n:iar«xT&.    A  mine  situated  aS  •  jt 

-^^   r  :=.  ILj»..  v&a  «^^«:«i  experimentally  h\  jul  r 

-  :ii.iw    j:»»rr:.ieflt   ji  .a^ti,  but  was  soon  a:.,  u- 

'I*    ?^    nax  »a»  «.r^<>d  Ut  in  two  seam^  va  ii 

"fi?  n.  i.  n  A.  jjiui  -^•»i-e  mches  apart    Anc-i  .v  r 

a     rr^  iL  "^vissaghud,  abont  19  mt.  ^ 

were  found  two  \^.Ii>. 
ji  m^knesa,  and  the  ou. 


•ii.    ^ 


— r^  -i  __     ^__ 


"-^~  -1±    rr^Hs-   I   r^ma  IT*  3Ti^a  eaeemed ;  the  oxen  are  wf 

••  i:-js^r  jB=«r— "^^Mi-     '>.ac»  ind  sheep  are  verj  iiti« 

.&      r^  &  '•    c    >   iji^  a&:«r  a  it  mu^  staple  but  C0ifcr»«. 

^•**^     ~     ^^      ai-*»cnE  ^»L    ir    at   xi-:  iiscture  of  blanketa  and  oir- 

:-     ir  '»*s:ri    f    nr  lr--rw  iren^^s  from  four  and  a 

-"Y  ^•.ni«&      .  oT!*  V-  ^is  CM.  Lbs  are  made  stid 

r     .!»     iiia^i-iM'-sk.     r*«ani>   the  north,  and    Dear 

i»  \i-*!f.  »:.'i  .smr^  j^  "«?▼  icEnMT-.ua,  and  are  met  wnh 

i    cf-Ti  1  -fc:.'-  r  .^r-efL'^  \,i^-*iet    Tnis  animal  is  lur^cr 

"■  •-  -""•*    ^-    ^io-L::    -r    i    "Ohk  "-.•>«.-.     ^^^    *;--Li*^    .tj,:  l.»  ii^  le^     i:  a  fitsrce  and  uniaiue- 

-■■*—"-»     '■— '      -^    -^^     4-*i-.-.  .^^    f   -2  -^i;-;rr.  a:*i  w*:!ra  ina^te  :o  procure  paslurairtr  in 

■"    ~       ,-»     ■-•  .:.  r*     T— r.     -r    r  •     a.      -i*    -rr^rf*   xi:  ^-     -i^-aa--*  -jio  uie  izciosed  countrv,  sud 

-.•a.  -  ^.    -  -  -  i-^  c.     '-r--5ft>    '-ir;^    x    ir   ^i-     -*#«9>   S'^a    .i-^.tr^    ••    ae  irxji  ^7?ea:  the  flesh  is  said  to 

•.   ..-—      .       -^  .    —r     T- -       rr         X-       ^"S      II  SI    .«    UL.^i       »  ,T»ai    -a^  Tar 

4^     *■*-    *     -»...■-«       -tt.j"        "•     r-*     •      .'s-         "l•^T~l^.lJaA  <y«n*>  M  Juirs  vcL  Anjar[AirJAK3,  BhiH.ii. 
-.>     '^■-^     - '**i. «*      •  -.     iirrr^    (     V^:i»a.ti-      it    ^  ••..rs.    a-r.  :a.  —- j^*rai  3-.^iier,  MaiulaTee^  Kuiiur. 

*      --^    ,  j«s.    «^    »<.^^--:-c    ?  ■=  V '-r— ?•    -•  i^-    -i-ir-ft      t  -&n«»   m  Tie  sou' a  vest  side  of  a  lull,  lii 

•»       ^  .  ^  ^        «-*-*.       T'-^"^'-         -<r^  — "    •*    •     !£.  *.a    I-*"  j«  K.  a-c^.     The  fortificatiuns  ar«. 

^     .   .^        -<-..-■         '    *v    '"-"-^  *•     V  v«r.^        *^<«.  rA.if-^£T^  y-^    ^  'tg  loalv  :iianue«i  afford  little  prut e  tii»n 

^^     .a.^  -    •    «■    •     -- ■"*    i--."^ ^^   3^^     *«-  -     ^*  "•J*^     ri»  t'wn  Jai^  a  saiitisome  appearance  t.i<  in 

^_     j^.  ~    "^  i—   1   ^  :-     •  -■-•*       •«    '-  I".  ■»:    ite;a  -  -*---.  -^       t    r»»i:^*a*  ?ti^«rai  n:<J6ques  and  pagochu  of 

^    -  ^^s^    —     ••»    ••T',    -j^    r.-'iw.i-aair*  n.   -^it    ti-  «u-.e  siabiirv.   j2i«a>ot-ried  wita  p..Anialionsof  daie-tre.-s 

».  -w    ,     .-       jc.      ^       ■    -    -urrr-^"?*.  -^  *    Tt?  '••^    r-«-  ■«  -"^    «  »  iknj^a-  isnyr  ^rn  '2>en  are  round  to  be  a  iar^^e  |.r«H 

^.  .^  .    i-^r  -•       ^*      'a^    -^  *.   .a:^  -.»-:w-  "•-:*-. -:^  ^--^  -   *  Bc-ia  r*-r  ..n.^^     Tb«  calacv  of  the  ran  isa  Li^c 

,    ^  «,  ^     •    Tf     .9rr    »  «t.    *-  '^  -^a^  «■  •I'A    •*-j-.n^s    siriL^rar-,  cwv^v^i  wish  a  kind  of  vh  :.-• 

.i»,.X4;«     ••".J— '.«^  I,  £r^2.'*-  #^-£St-,  vTi-jrti  f^^s*  If  a  -»«-»  naj»is«>Q]e  appeacanee.      1  'm- 


•*r  r»  arikjv  jsc»mio -»  47-i*i>Qi'-^  and  jewellers.     Luckpoi 


j^.,^       ^     ..   j-^  -  a.'..   ••  **•  **  s, -:>     jwoufc**.   s»nx*r<~-w  :at.tf«t  niiscioun'wr  but  which  obu.i.*' 


,  ^^,j^,_^    ^v^-^vw^  «•  A.fc-""3**.    .ra-k  n-  ^r*r-*«7r   TaiD<f    n    I''*.Jw  wtwn  the  fort  of  Luckput  v  i- 

^  ..,  .  ^-.  '• -  5*ju:'i»  lear  trie  eifct  $*de  of  the  Koree,  in  i.r    *.' 

r   ^  "'     'J^  ^   .  '  .,^  ^*i«.«r  JiT  w-^  :."  X  -SI-  >    "*^   "t^**  »»"  ^    E.  iooe,   Ti  milea  north-west   !>  >iii 

^^  "'    .^     *-    iTj:.;.:      J   >  ju-^.*ic«i  ic  ::itr  ??!»*•.      F;*  aiw^  s  fauil:  on  the  brow  of  a  hilU  ^h:  :. 

*■ '  .>t   lie  rj5<f>  irm  a  swampy  plain:   it  contains  only  about  -*o 


^    «.^  . "•    *•    .*    •• 


tt  v-.fia  >v   3tf  S.jr!*«     ^^'uJiii:::^  md  ia  i  nn<>;pa].y  important  as  bainr  on  ii->- 
:»   .vu:t  r»  >  Ti^--n-^     i»tfi  ^*»«  ***«  Bjooi  and  Mandaree  into  Sinde.     Pre\i..t.* 


X    .-        X   ^"-  -  V  --^   "  =»  •'- 


'  ,  -•— ..Viroi  u%a."x*  "^tf  *.i-  -1    =«    -«f  «"""  rMrbi,;uAke  of  1^19,  the  oommunication  fr..  . 

^  '  ^,      ;^.  r.^-ii'-^   '-**'"•  --a*-*.-^   ^f*'    lajfr  %jwa  lu  the  hejd  jf  the  arstuary  of  the  Korfe  was  t^ 
**    Cll*'  .^  n  t->   t;c'  "T.zi     :B«?«a»  jr  a  *maji  shaUow  creek,  navigable  onhr  bv  sm 


I'i 


^    3-  la    'i   3?   •>•/     Sa'jv  but  the  etfei't  of  ibis  eum-ulsion  was  to  deepen  xum 


*?*.«     -•**   i'n«  *  .-vcirif' etv     w;uer  to  e'^fa^e^n  feet,  and  etfeetoally  to  opaa  the  Davi^-i 
^_,  _^   ,.  ::2e  ^.'c*^  -a- 1--'?    Qua:  K  »  ifc-w ever  not  a  place  of  much  traoe. 
•  ■    "•    """' . .,  '^\'"^rt    4  «a  tti>  .-vc-re.  i-id        MwUtiw,  the  principal  sca^port  of  Cutch,  is  eittiated  on 
**    /"      \L  >  .-0^  un  tj  jruio^     Li  aunw  7ajt» ,  the  »Loc«  of  the  Indian  Oeeab  on  tha  north  aide  o/  the 
t  «maf7.  Ji 


^  ...,*  .  .  -.T-.:-^  ^-^^'^^^^   /!!::_  /^^;«.a^leti»GulfofC«kK  in«2«  W'N7li,M4M^ 
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B«k»g»  MuidATe6iith»iii<)8tpoimlaii8plM«iatli9  9iin- 
mpttlity,  and  coiHainft  50,000  inhabitanto,  who  ire  prio^ 
eipaU>  Bbattias,  Banyans,  and  Brahmins:  there  are  but 
few  Mohammedans.  The  port  is  an  open  roadstead  with  a 
creek;  there  are  250  vessels  belonging  to  the  place,  by 
means  of  which  a  verv  considerable  trade  is  cartiea  on  with 
Zanguebar  and  the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  Red 
Sea  and  Arabia,  with  the  Persian  Giil£  Mekran,  and 
Sinde,  and  with  India  as  iar  as  Ceylon.  The  vessels  em- 
ployed in  this  traffic  vary  from  ti5  to  200  tons  burthen; 
they  carry  a  large  lateen  sail,  and  have  two  mastsi  but 
are  never  decked ;  they  are  navigated  by  native  pilots, 
who  have  acquired  the  use  of  the  quadrant,  and  steer 
by  charts.  The  natives  assert  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
Ibiandavee  has  existed  for  a  very  Xotif^  period,  but  it  appears 
that  the  nautical  skill  of  their  mariners  received  great  im- 
nrovenient  from  the  instructions  of  a  native  Rajpoot  named 
Kiun-Sing,whowas  carried  to  Holland  about  a  century  ago, 
and  after  a  residence  in  Europe  of  some  years'  duration, 
returned  home  *  with  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  navigation, 
ship-building,  and  other  arts,  which  have  been  ever  since 
preserved.*  The  most  valuable  branch  of  the  trade  of  Man- 
davee  is  that  carried  on  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  a 
distance  of  3000  miles,  whence  the  merchants  of  Cutoh 
procure  ivory,  rhinoceros  hides,  and  other  valuable  articles. 
Tlie  principal  article  of  export  is  cotton.  Rohur,  also  a  sea- 
port, is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  opposite  to  Wumania 
on  the  Oujerat  peninsula,  and  is  in  23^  2'  N.  lat.,  and  70** 
21^  E.  long.,  about  twelve  miles  from  An  jar:  the  depth  of 
water  in  this  part  of  the  gulf  does  not  admit  the  passage  of 
any  but  small  vessels.  The  chief  trade  of  Rohur  is  carried 
ou  with  Oujerat.  Tahrah,  a  populous  place,  inhabited  prin- 
cipally by  Hindus,  is  a  fortified  town  about  thirty  miles 
south-east  from  Luckput  Bunder,  on  the  road  between  that 
place  and  Mandavee. 

The  population  of  Cutch  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
400,000  souls,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans, 
and  the  greater  nart  of  the  remaining  half  Hindus.  The 
Jharcjah  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  who  were  estimated  in  1818  to 
amount  to  18,000,  are  believers  in  the  Koran,  and  at  the 
same  time  adhere  to  many  Hindu  observances.  This  tribe, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Kao  dr  sovereign  prince  of  Cutch, 
in  remarkable  for  the  almost  universal  practice  of  ibmale 
iaiantioide,  a  practice  which  the  English  government  has 
vainly  endeavoured  to  suppress.  Captain  Macmurdo,  the 
political  resident  at  Bhooj,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
total  number  of  females  belonging  by  birth  to  the  Jharejah 
tribe  who  were  alive  in  1 818  did  not  exceed  thirty.  The  morals 
of  the  tribe  are  in  other  respects  said  to  be  very  degraded ; 
they  are  ignorant,  mdolent,  and  almost  universally  addicted 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors:  their  wives 
are  all  necessarily  procured  from  among  other  trilN». 

Engagements  of  amity  were  enter^  into  between  the 
British  and  the  government  of  Cutch  in  1809,  ostensibly 
with  A  view  to  the  suppression  of  piracy,  but  really  for  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  Europeans  from  the  country,  a  precau- 
tionary measure  raopted  in  anticipation  of  a  threatened  in- 
vasion of  India  by  the  French.  In  1815,  in  consequence  of 
depredations  committed  by  the  subjects  of  Cutch  on  the 
territory  of  the  Guioowar,  our  ally,  an  English  force  was 
sent  into  Cutch,  the  Rao  was  deposed,  aiui  a  now  chief 
placed  upon  the  throne,  who  engaged  to  receive  a  subsidiary 
fbree;  but  the  Rao  whom  the  English  installed  having 
thrown  the  country  into  disorder  by  misgovemment,  he 
was  in  turn  deposed  Ukewise  in  October,  1819,  and  his  in- 
Iknt  son,  Mirza  Rao  Sree  Dessuljee,  set  up  in  his  stead, 
under  a  council  of  regency,  of  which  the  British  resident 
was  a  member :  this  in  eifect  placed  the  government  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  1822  a  further 
treaty  was  made,  restoring  Anjar,  which  place  had  been 
ceded  to  the  English  in  1816.  In  return  for  this  the  go- 
vernment of  Cutch  agreed  to  pay  68,000  rupees  per  annum, 
m  addition  to  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  pre- 
vionsly  payable.  It  was  calculated  that  these  sums,  which 
together  amount»»d  to  28,800/.,  would  have  absorbed  about 
one-fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  but  it  was 
found  in  practice  that  they  greatly  exceeded  one-half  the 
net  revenue,  and  repeated  remissions  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion have  been  found  necessary.  In  the  political  letter 
addressed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Bombay  govenv- 
mant  on  fi6th  May,  1 830v  some  of  the  evilb  are  pointed  out, 
arhioli  appear  to  be  almost  unavoidable  under  the  system  of 
iatarfeteoca  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Indian  governments. 


f  Yqu  have  been  le^*'  «^y  the  Directors,  'into  »mucb  morv 
minute  interierence  in  the  internal  odministratioh  of  Cutcli 
than  entered  into  your  contemplation  when  yeu  formed  the 
present  arrangement  for  the  government  or  that  country. 
This  extension  of  your  direct  authority  has  taken  place»  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  by  insensible  decrees,  evils  bavinj^ 
been  found  to  be  produced  by  partial  interference  which  il 
required  a  greater  interference  to  remedy.' 

( Reports  qf  Commiitees  of  House  qf  Cominons  on  ik$ 
AJUirs  of  India  in  1830  and  1832.) 

CUTICLE,  the  external  skin  of  a  plant.  It  is  composed 
of  one  or  more  layers  of  empty  flattened  cells,  which  aahere 
firmly  to  each  other,  and  sene  as  a  protection  to  the  s^uccu- 
lent  tender  tissue  placed  beneath  them.  The  thickness  of 
the  sides  of  the  cells  rendei-s  them  well  adapted  to  repel 
mechanical  violence,  and  the  air  cavities  which  it  contains 
give  the  cuticle  great  etliciency  as  a  slow  conductor  of  caloric, 
enabling  it  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  the  escape  too  ra- 
pidly or  the  internal  heat  of  a  plant,  and  on  the  other  to 
guard  the  tissue  against  scorcning  by  tlie  too  powerful 
action  of  the  sun.  Accordingly  we  find  the  cuticle  thickest 
and  most  completely  organ izea  where  it  is  most  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  while  in  submerged  plants,  which 
never  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  all,  it  is  absent. 
When  plants  inhabit  damp  shady  places,  it  is  thinner ;  when 
they  grow  on  hot  dry  rocks,  it  is  thicker  than  usual ;  and  it 
is  in  all  cases  found  to  be  affected  in  a  similar  manner. 
Once  removed  it  is  never  renewed. 

Sometimes  it  has  openings  through  it  into  air-chambers 
placed  below  it,  and  such  openings  are  guarded  by  a  pair  of 
oblong  parallel  cells,  whicn,  by  their  expansion  and  con- 
traction, close  or  widen  the  orifice.  These  organs  are  called 
stomates,  and  are  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  intended 
to  assist  in  the  respiration  of  plants. 

CUTTACK,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  north-east  by  the 
province  of  Bengal,  on  the  west  by  various  Maharatta  states ; 
and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Northern  Circars.  Its  length 
Ikom  north-east  to  south-west  is  180  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  110  miles.  On  the  coast,  and  for  twenty  miles 
inland,  the  country  is  low  and  covered  with  wood,  and  being 
subject  to  inundation  at  spring-tides  is  very  marshy.  Be- 
yond twenty  miles  from  the  sea  the  country  rises  con- 
siderablv,  and  the  soil  is  dry  and  fertile.  At  a  further  dis- 
tance inland  of  twenty  miles  it  swells  into  hiUs,  and  is  well 
wooded ;  some  of  the  trees  are  valuable  for  cabinet  work, 
and  others  are  used  in  dyeing.  The  forests  are  much  in- 
fested by  wild  beasts.  The  region  thus  lying  beyond  the 
marshy  delta  is  called  the  Moiplhundy.  Beyond  this  is  a 
third  region,  which  is  hilly,  and  extends  westward  as  for  as 
Gundwana.  This  region  is  parcelled  among  sixteen  here- 
ditary Zamindars,  who  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  and  are  considered  as  tributary  rajahs,  paying  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  not  produce  of  their 
estates.  The  country  is  subdivided  under  these  2^mindars 
into  a  great  number  of  estates,  which  are  also  held  by  here- 
ditanr  succession.  A  great  variety  of  minerals  are  found  in 
this  hilly  country :  iron  is  met  with  in  many  parts;  and 
inferior  garnets  in  groat  quantities. 

Cuttaok  is  waters  by  numerous  streams,  which,  during 
the  rainy  season,  become  larse  rivers.  The  principalof 
these  are  Uie  Mahanuddy  ana  its  numerous  bfanoh^  the 
Bhaminee,  the  Bytumee,  and  the  Subunreeka.  Tha  Bha- 
minee  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Gtmdwaaa,  and  flowing 
first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  east,  traverses  the  distriat 
of  Cuttack ;  uniting  with  the  Beroopah,  a  branch  of  the 
Mahanuddy,  it  joins  the  sea  near  Point  Palmyras*  The 
Bytumee  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Chuta  Nagpore  in 
Bahar,  and  flows  south  through  Gangpore  in  Gunawana : 
on  entering  Cuttack  it  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  after- 
wards to  the  east,  and  fells  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  20"  48' 
N.  laL  The  Subunreeka  likewise  rises  in  Chuta  Nagpore, 
and  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  with  a  very  winding 
course,  for  860  miles,  and  joins  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  forming 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Bengal.  These 
rivers  abound  with  fish. 

The  rainy  season  does  not  begin  so  early  as  in  Bengal, 
but  continues  from  September  to  November  with  so  much 
violence  as  to  cause  the  different  rivers  to  overflow  their 
banks.  In  November  the  weather  again  becomes  fine. 
From  April  to  June  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  and  would 
be  baldly  supportable  hut  for  occasional  thunder  storms, 
accompanied  by  rain.    At  other  times  tlia  oUmate  it  non 
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(empente,  tiut  the  tliermotneter  seldom,  if  over,  unki 
below  60*. 

The  Tnanufacturo  of  salt  is  carried  on  along  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  coast ;  the  produce  is  very  white  and  pure,  and 
yields  a  revenue  of  about  eighteen  lacs  of  rupees  (180,000/.) 
per  annum.  The  Mogulbundy  produces  rice  and  other 
^ains,  pulse,  spices,  dyeing  stuffs,  and  sugar.  Maize  and 
wheat  are  the  chief  products  in  the  hilly  country  farther 
inland.  During  the  periodical  rains,  when  the  rivers  arc 
full,  a  good  deal  of  teal  and  other  timber  is  floated  down  to 
the  coast.  The  forcstu  in  which  this  timber  is  cut  are  very 
unhealthy,  and  for  Vhat  reason  can  be  vi>itcd  only  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  district  are  Cuttack,  Balasore, 
and  Juggemauth.  [Cuttack,  Balasork,  Jugoebxauth.] 
The  other  towns,  or  rather  larj;c  villages,  desor>in2j  of  men- 
tion, are  Buddruck,  Soroli,  and  Piplv.  Buddruck  is  thirty- 
eight  miles  S.S.W.  from   Balasore,  in  21*7'N.  lat.  and 


The  San^nt  word  Catak,  from  which  tb«  mttt  of  the 
town  is  derived,  signifies  a  royal  residence.  While  the  pro* 
vince  of  Orissa  preserved  its  independence,  Cuttack  was  the 
residence  of  the  Gajapati,  or  superior  rajah,  at  whose  ctnirt 
the  military  chiefs  of  Orissa  iierformed  feudal  service  1  ho 
Mogulbundy  already  described,  formed  the  fisc  or  domam 
of  the  Gajapati,  while  the  holdings  of  the  military  cUnU 
were  situated  round  and  along  the  frontier  of  the  kiQ:;<IvTn. 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  their  possessors  to  defend  tbecounirv 
flpom  the  irruptions  of  neighbouring  powers  in  the  fai.5#» 
manner  as  the  lords  of  the  marches  in  Europe  were  tu 
former  days  required  to  repel  invaders. 

The  town  contains  a  very  well-built  street  with  hoii«'*> 
of  stone  two  and  three  stories  high,  a  large  market-pl3<  *\ 
and  several  mosques;  in  one  of  these  is  exhibited  a  sCi  nc 
brought  from  Mecca,  and  bearing  an  impression  of  the  f(^•t 
of  Mohammed.  In  1822  the  town  contained  alto'^cYho'' 
6500  houses  and  40,uU0  inhabitants.  The  fortress  of  Bnr.i- 
86*  26' E.  long.  It  is  this  village  and  its  neighbourhood  buttee,  which  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  centur}',  stan<U 
that  furnish  most  of  the  people  who  are  known  in  Calcutta  about  a  mile  north-west  from  the  town.  Cuttack  is  2:1  i 
as  Balasore  bearers.  Soroli  is  about  twenty-three  miles  miles  from  Calcutta,  482  miles  from  Nag|)ore,  631  frt^m 
south'west  from  Balasore;  it  contains  two  fine  tanks  and  Hyderabad,  779  from  Madras,  and  902  miles  from  Delhi, 
the  ruins  of  a  mud  fort.  Piply  is  twenty-seven  miles  south  all  travelling  distances.  (Rennell's  MemoirM;  Col.  Bri;:^* 
from  the   town   of  Cuttack,  in   20**  5'  N.  lat.  and  85*'  5%'    on  thf!  Land  Tax  in  India,) 

E.  long.    The  district  contains  a  great  number  of  small        CUTTING,  in  gardening,  is  a  portion  of  a  plant  fr<  mi 

villages.     The  whole  population,  including  the  inhabitants    which  a  new  individual  is  propagated  when  placed  in  ilu: 

of  the   three   principal   towns,  was  e*tima*cd  in  l*»-22  at    earth.    Every  body  knows  that  a  stick  of  willow  stuck  in n* 

1.296,365.     The  revenue  consists  of  the  pro'iu  of  the  sait    the  ground  will  put  forth  roots,  and  become  a  new  plant  . 

monopoly  already  mentioned;  the  land  as«e^*mcnt,  amount-    surh  an  instance  is  a  rude  exemplification  of  the  manner  «.2* 

^ng   to  fourteen  lacs  of  rupees   njy.«'oi.A>,  nearly  ail  of    multiplying  plants  by  cuttings.     In  the  empirical  ruU-^  t.» 

which  sum  is  coUecteil  m  the  M  ogi:  lb  undy:  customs -da  ties,    be  observed  in  this  operotion^  the  reader  had  better  couai.l; 

P^^^'ni    tax,  and  oiIkt  minjr  st.orce:*.  about   one   lac  in    some  book  on  gardening ;  we  shall  confine  our  obser>  .it i<(i« 

^'^d  it  ion.     Making  allows  :ce  for  the  expenses  of  col  lection,  '  to  the  theory  of  the  operation. 

the  annual  revenue  derived  firom  the  district  is  ab..ut  thirty  Every  bud  which  a  plant  contains  is  ^  distinct  seat  .*f 
lacs  of  rupees,  or  3i.>0,i'''0/.  A  great  part  of  the  circulating  life,  capable,  under  fitting  circumstances,  of  growing*  llowcr- 
medium  is  compo-^l  of  cowrie*,  supplies  of  which  are  ob-  .  ing,  fruiting,  seefling,  independently  of  all  other  buds,  aij«l 
tallied  every  yeir  fr^m  the  Maldive  Ukinds  in  return  for  ,  able,  if  separated  from  the  mother  plant,  to  form  a  new  uj- 
^3^**1-  A  considerable  amount  of  bulU'Xi  is  carried  into  dividual.  The  buds  of  a  vine,  and  of  a  potato,  arc  actual  I  > 
Cuttack  by  pilgrims,  but  this  for  the  mtjsi  part  finds  its  way  ,  so  employed  under  the  name  of  eyes;  a  cutting  is  met* )  v 
to  Calcutta. 


The  distrct  of  Cuttack,  includinsr  Balasore  ami  other 
•^epoudonciess  was  c^  led  to   the  East  India  Company,  in 
full    s;«vor^:i:nty,  by  the  rajih  of  Bemr,  in  January,  1804; 
Ih^    |\^rt   a -id  to ^11  of  CaUack  trere  taken  by  the  English 
ai  my  in  the  n>.n:h  of  Ck-:ooer  preceding.    The  salt  mono- 
poly \va^  Tv-trrui^'y  mtrv-duced  soon  after  the  acquisition  of 
«l»o    ferntory,  but  vas  first  legally  recognized  by  the  go- 
%  ^HTWiiea?  lit  I  SI  4.    The  mo;isures  at  first  pursued  operated 
r-aili^r  to  rv^tr.v^t  the  supply  than  to  subject  the  article  to 
tiS.-X.*trMt  3ind  wvch  distress  was  thereby  occasioned  to  the 
ye-~.|^le  without  prv^lucinsr  any  adequate  addition  to  the  co- 
'^^-^  ;x»ne«it  R'W'\uo*>      This  circumstance,  combined   with 
t»vo    tv.v»  ivipul  lui  o»lucti:>n  of  a  new  revenue  system,  and 
t^io  CN.^iiM^iut'Jit  <alo>  i>f  land  for  arreturs  of  rent,  whereby  in 
tii^    cxnirsc  c»t*  ele^'vn  Avars  a  transfer  had  been  effected  of 
^^^>fv  th.»:\  v>«H^l  r.lt"  of  tlw  settled  lands  in  the  Mogulbundy 
l^^^.-ii  4hov>iV-;nAl  jK»cN5-c:ssors,  excited  so  much  exasperatfon, 
tltJ^c  a  A'^O  >crKH;>  r\*\vU  \»ii$  attempted  in  1817,  and  this 
,^  t>   «^^**   ^^^'^>  quelled  until  two  years  after,  causing  a  con- 
.^vloraMo  siun»t\vx"»  of  h\o$,      Atior  this  insurrection  was 
\v.olU*^l»  arrj\'>:cmonts  wore  made  for  supplying  the  district 
xltiU  '^dt  b>  uu  extouvltNl  system  of  local  sales,  at  fixed 
%>ri<*^^  IvU^w  iIk^^  of  the  auction  sales  at  Calcutta,  and  by 
tt^i'*  uuMti!*  a  muoh  Kxrvvr  quantity  has  been  sold  forcon- 
uutptb^u  wuhux  the  di^mot,  the  n»\^nuo  has  been  improved, 
Hixvl  the  jHH^plo  h*\v  binni  r\»liovod  fVom  what  was  felt  as 

y  KouoclV*  l^'wir :    lf*t\*tts  of  (\^9nmittfe  *\f  Commrms 

U  .**«,  pviMtod  h\  \h,'  K«M  ludwl  fotUPnuV.) 

r\M'rVV'K»  iho  KWywA  of  the  utHtrict,  ii  situated  in 
..•v*"*  ■  N  io  ,  wW'X  ^»*"  ^*  K  loiw.  'I'b»'  town  1%  built  on  a 
i^ot^u*  \A  \m\A  hoh>»vn  t>^\»  hvonchoH  of  the  Mnhanuddy 
M>^^*>  l*u\tu^i  th»»  lunn  M»a«»i\  i*uttnck  is  completely  in- 
%s\|ivtsd.  \\K\\  \\w  towu  u  i^ll'vouhl  ho  ^uhjecl  to  ^HTimlical 
iUvi^.^th«u^  V\\\  i'v   U  >'.o  iu»d  t*olid  otuhimkments  tUced 


a  small  collection  of  eyes  adhering  to  a  mass  of  wu«>«l> 
matter. 

A  cutting,  when  prepared  for  planting,  is  cut  off  close  t.» 
a  bud  at  the  bottom,  and  down  to  another  at  the  tip|-<*r 
end ;  it  is  then  placed  in  earth  ciuite  up  to  its  topmost  bu<l, 
the  remainder  being  buried.  Tne  object  of  this  is  thrro- 
fold:  firstly,  to  expose  only  one  bud  to  the  stimnliiaof  h^i'.t« 
so  that  when  the  cutting  begins  to  grow  the  leaves  mr.y 
not,  from  their  number,  reouire  more  food  than  the  wchIv 
system  can  supply ;  secondly,  to  keep  back  the  other  et  c^ 
by  the  pressure  of  the  earth  upori  them;  and  thirdly.  t> 
expose  as  great  a  surface  of  the  cutting  as  possible  to'  thf* 
influence  of  the  moist  earth  ard  darkness,  by  meani  <>f 
which  the  production  of  roots  will  be  facilitated. 

In  delicate  operations,  where  cuttings  are  dilHrult  to 
strike,  several  additional  practices  are  had  recourse  to.  Tlio 
cuttings  are  covered  with  a  bell  glass,  in  order  to  keep  the 
air  that  surrounds  them  saturated  with  moisture,  &»  tii.t 
when  the  buds  begin  to  grow  they  may  not  exhaust  thi 
cutting  of  its  vital  fluid  by  their  excessive  evat'<M.itf  n 
They  ore  shaded  with  the  same  object  in  view;  auu -hjl>: 
increases  evaporation,  and  stimulates  a  growing  part  i:  '1 
action:  the  desire  of  the  gardener  is  to  guard  against  t;.:> 
till  his  cuttings  have  formed  abundant  roots  to  feed  I « . 
When  cuttings  are  very  difficult  to  strike,  their  lower  c».i 
is  of>en  made  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  garden-pipt  n 
which  they  are  to  grow;  this  removes  their  wounded  i^** 
firom  too  much  moisture,  and  prevents  their  being  p^r^«  . 
with  crude  sap  before  they  arc  able  to  digest  it,  an  e\il  qi.ifr 
as  great  as  that  of  being  exhausted  by  too  rapid  a  di^i^ri'  •? 
The  same  or  a  similar  purpose  is  answered  by  puttms;  t{.  • 
cuttings  in  the  first  instance  into  pure  silex  (silver  sand),  I'n  m 
which  they  are  removed  as  soon  as  roots  are  emitted;  ^w". 
^nnd  permits  only  a  slow  transmission  of  water  throu(:h  1  . 
and  is  in  fact  incapable  of  supersaturation  if  pn^r  miai:* 
are  taken  to  drain  it;  and  hence  it  renders  it  impo«^^:  - 
that  water  should  be  conveyed  too  quickly  into  the  o(  :i 
^-essels  of  the  cutting. 

In  many  cases  a  single  leaf,  or  a  portion  cf  one,  xs  )v^ 


\\  \yy\  %h\\\\\  \\\\\^  h  «»iUM  \\\\\\\\  kiTU  oul  tho  wutev.    The 
»Mh  s\K\\\  \\\  th»«  M\h».»  tono  tho  rUlcacy of  thcHC  embank- 

•»  \\>.^^i  \\\\\\\A  dvtnu«  the  hei\\>  rnin«*  of  ISI7,  when    attached  to  the  upper  eye  of  the  cutting;  thia  is  for  il-« 
Hi\  u  i«>  «'  \\\  «^«^^^  y\y^\\^  iMi;hloi  w  i^vt.  The  river«durint(  '  sake  of  keeping  up  a  slow  eirculation  in  the  system,  and  «.  -' 
'  ^  »s*  u  tt  M»>h«  \\\\\\  \\  l»«^f  UiNvid,  and  t\\>\\\  thirty  to  |  diawing  into  the  vessels  of  the  wood  a  gentle  current  cf 

»  ^  ^^  \\\y\^\\  \\\  th^«  i^ul*  bMt  dMiMuj  Ou*  dry  neason  it  is  a  |  moisture,  so  that  the  cutting  may  nerar  oa  too  much  cjl- 
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»  •  r--u  . rr!«b     L.<uis4?  N  .:-  r.rr,   thcx.*- 

:   -^    ■  ■_      r«rtttt^A  *ue  pnxe. 
!-••   1    ir^?s  »od  L:ii(>«<naiic  hAil-vjr  on   T:  o 

*■»  a.  *  ••   . .     I   .:     *"*  »•»   N.  uiL  iii'i  b'  44'  K.  U»!»^ 

J    :»•    .».     V'  V  1.   i- It  '-iTcu  ■»aicij  i;c:>  alone  iheDnrtlu  J  :\ 

■«  .--    .      >?♦-:■  ■■•*»~-n  -i .«  M*     t  Bferr.rii,  and  bt'loiiL'-  :■• 

.  I*  . -^   1  ^    .  :i  .*ii    -rv    i*  I J  jr*U  d  M^•lL.e  »brUer  u^aif.*^; 

_*  a. '-.»r»'«-^  3ci  ji  ^tf  Ainier  muuiiLi.  or  to  slnjxs  \\u:r,:,^ 

.-    ioT   •' r.M*v     Ii  •-♦a'l-.i'*  a  t'liit  -^I'u  iiihnbilanN.  I  b..  .. . 

..  .-    li.'i   i.-tiiinuMi ,  .I4LJ  A.  ii«.;Uiou^,  oxcelli'iit  buiU::  .: 

rMT^iJu^iiineu  3b   Luu  aiTTiuc^LJcnta  tor  the  ptTfoiniaiav  .{ 

i.ii*^-iij  -jit».     r'-en?  ii»  ai-H)  a  rvyular  coin  niu  meat  ion  y*r.h 


.s^  laa  m  lu*  •r^t  n  -ur  ^  Xi^  «uia.  ly  liw  pack^u^  vh^cbfonoerly  took  their  tlc(vartia« 


-..-«»  -.iiiiic  of  iht  Wrjiiii'  mil]  e 


riifi.bl.    SctLcji 


r.:..  *--.„n  Cr.-U-a  r,.nra:n3  tht-  Li.-:.!:-  ;-■  n-z.  ra  //. . , 
'-  .■■1..  i.:.i  '^'i'-/-'  ■iie/'i.  the  b|'C(-il-^  .-f  vi'...,i.  i..ij  1^  ,. 

i;.-.L-.irfi  ">;r.^ii:h  w\th  a  vtlvtl-liU  MiWaiiri  .  ■]/  , .  . 
~.raa;d  ,..ii[  L.».U.d:  anlciinic  of  lujU'iau-  «„.  L.  .. 

i-'ij  i.-i:a,i(  p>f  a  ruuri-ied  or  (i\a!  fi,rm,  tin;  ll.  ii.  '..  . 
u  Mc  biLjO  of  Ihe  same  wiillli  as  tl'.c  cl\lra. 

r..«!  i3=t,-i»  are  u=ually  of  briliiaiii  niplallir  o  '     -     . 
t]_-uim  -biuits  of  ereen   appear   tu   pri  iliimi;;:"'!-      i  .    , 
JL-i  lart  a  4„ft  b.Jv,  aiid  aru  funiUliud  wi.L  t.t  :.  . 
i-TJi-;;!"!  tiy  Id  eaih  uf  [be  tliree  llrsl  BetiniHif,  r-  i. 
3^i:  :':.•:  hea±     TLev  feed  upon  llie  leaves  of  r'la.-.  - 

T.  lEj  g'^'jp  bcLnj  ilie  fulloniiig  fiiiiiilit-?: — i.    ■> 
i^.    C^yw  mfliJa;   anil   GatcTuridre'.      Tlie    j      ... 
f.-^cn  Url  njirw  to  Ihe  foniily  Cassiiiiada)  ate.  A.-'-     . 
h'-,i-i.  C*i'«7u4.  and  Casiida.     To  lhe»c  Cv'ntrj  oe  -.! 
a;  ffyrKDl  cv^Sne  our  remarks, eommcnciui!  «iiL  iLi- ^  ■ 
C^nJj.  the  iwhnieal  charoclerB  of  nhuli  are:— R«n  "■.; 
X  T^--^TLir4,  dejin?s-ed;  ihorax  generally  someitlial  *■:-.. 
f -T.  -lar.  w.ih  the  anterii)r  p'irlion  prodiired  sii  at  lo  r^.i-.  . . 
'■he  'iKad:  maniiiUes  wUh  ihrec  nutdit^  on  Iheimicr  «  !,-■ 
ci:frc^l  loW  of  ibe  m3\illa  as  long  as  the  inn^T  oiio. 

Tie  Caz^idje  are  umally  of  a  somcwliat  lla:lei.eJ  (..:  r  ; 
tr.i  are  remarkable  for  ihcir  hating  ibc  e.\leiiiul  tiijr.i 
cf  ibe  elilra  prtjeclmg  beyond  llic  bi'd;  ;  ihe  ou:rr  i.  ,  i 
z.Zi  &f  ibc  ih»rax  are  al-o  prodiired.  mid  r.iuie.d  iLe  bv.i.l 
Ti.'^=c  puU  vluch  eUcnd  beyond  the  aiiii  rd  iN<-ll  t... 
ft^e-nl-.T  f^milraniparenl  and  Hallened,  uliiist  ihe  y.\.: 
.  •':;:..b  iromsd^ateh  euver  the  iii'^etl  are  nii>rc  nr  le>-e..i.i>  \ 
Wl^  iLe  jn:,eel  k  •!  rcil,  Ihe  legs,  uhii-li  are  r.ilhtT  ^l:.  ; 
*  led  nnufresicd.  are  retracted,  and  the  t^lornal  n'.ar:;iii>  >< 
the  e'ltr^  and  thorai  ore  applied  elosely  to  the  |LnI  ■  : 
«:i:t  It  liiei.  The  lanEc  of  the  Cas>ida;  are  of  adfj-r.-*. 
;.(-=.  1^1  u<:;aily  anoed  on  ihe  upper  psris  nilb  ltiiiiii'i<  .  . 
l-I*iTLjes:  tt«*  are  longest  on  ihe  tidei  of  ihc  b<jily  ;ii.. 
».-  -^  a^  T^i  =-i«  if  thrtf  hitle  spiru-i  appear*  to  Vi-  1  ■ 
Lie  ■rjT4.eeJi'  ji.'i.c^  :b< (Mnvuiunl uf  tlu- aiiiin;,!.  »l  .  . 
X  i^-(a')  iei»i>.nM  u{md  iu  bark,  and  probuhU  m-i\i-k  3>   . 

.?  ji-wui  J  ^UlU■•t;r  jC  ui  im-hiB  Icnctli.  and  uf  alriiihl  cu  i 
.■■,.„ur  .iiwie:  ihu  bod*  beneath  is  blaek.  Tlii^  »]e'-,,- 
.nt-  i¥„ii  :ii  ilie  Iar\a  iii-!  inini;.!  slates  mwn  lhL-lk>». 

.\ii,  S:ecui-i,^,  .J.  lia  ■  fjialotue  ij"  Biiii=>li  Iiim.vi.;  vii.i 
;L.,-i<.s  iiaiciLX-ii  ,ieL>,es  Lt'lhi^  crnu'. 

Irn-   ii-iTi- Vii'n;;iii,i;  to  Ihe  other  llirrv  genera  rf  '.':  i 
L'li^.-.u.ia*  ha'e  ths  boils  of  a  nn^re  elonpjiiil  fonn  ll  „. 
i>  -4.  -ux  dcM-TibeJ,  and  (lie   U-ad  U  exi-isi-d,  iho  iii.m; . 
•I  -11.-  -.iiora-x  and  eh  Ira  nn;  being  prmhicrd.     lliov  aii-    j 
^^^  :>i.:ii'iv!  'n  'l-e  seim*  Wn7<i  of  Linna'us. 

J  .     ■  -■^'  ^g-*":-.-^  ^.\LLOBK.\NanAXS.     (CUV.>      tth-CLOBRANCHlM^ 


ft 


i  .   -  -^-s— ^-J  l.\U-OBK.\Nl.in.\TA.        M.   )X-   BUinrille'.    .1.. 

£■;  ^7  J    ^4^         V;^^  -  ^  _^^         -fJeri'i  tin-t*«,-uiidieeliouorhi3subela.>.5/'iira«y)A,i/o/.A  .- 


Shw  »  r/i.iPTK-i-T.— Organ!  of  respiraliou  brvnrliial.  .n 
u  of  fvaated  brant-hi-s,  plaeed  together  Minnieinr.i!  <,■ 
<i  ilwieni.  "iueh  is  situated  in  the  mesial'  line  of  li.e 
Jor«  part  of  the  bo.l_v.  Skin  aaVnA,  and  mora  or  U--.* 
xtrul-'Ws     lUi-  Blainiille.) 
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of  <^^  ^^T\ies  of 
ate  CQ  ^  Cl^.  0^*» 

iViat  of ^^«^^^e  »l5  i^ 


quantity  of  mucilage,  wbieb  is  white,  and  not  ooa^iHable 

by  bortoio  acid.    On©  part  of  these  seecis  will  render  4U  to 

50  parti  of  water  so  niucila|^ous»  that  it  wUl  pos>ei^  the 

thickness  of  a  syrup.    They  should  be  set  to  digest  in  coi.i 

wator,  otherwise  the  mucilage  acquires  the  odour  of  h>di<>. 

cyanic  acid.    Indeed  the  actual  preaenoe  of,  or  tendency  to 

form,  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  he  demonstrated  by  di«tillati  >n. 

(Stockmann.)  Many  seeds  yield  a  yeUow-eoloured  muciia;.'^. 

If  allowed  to  remain  in  a  fluid  state  the  solution  soon  a}o.U. 

but  by  careful  evaporation  the  mucilage  ma^  be  brought  lo 

a  dry  state ;  or,  as  proposed  by  Zier,  the  mucilaf^  mA>  U** 

precipitated  from  its  watery  solution  by  alcohol.    Ten  (>tii-«  v% 

of  seeds  yield  two  ounces  of  dried  mucilage,  two  fn^iii«  of 

which,  with  distilled  water*  produce  one  ounce  of  mucil:  lm- 

of  proper  consistenca  for  use.     In  whatever  way  obtoin  •  > 

the  mucilage   possesses  demulcent  qualities,  and   nia>  Ue 

employed  either  internally,  or  as  a  lotion,  which  is  espe(*iaii> 

ap^icable  to  the  faces  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  cui'l 

winds  of  winter  and  spring. 

-  A  ^.,-1  ♦«  i\%m  arc  I      CYGNUS  (the  swan),  one  of  the  old  consteUationa  of 

ViX*™  we  ^  1  Aratus.  who  iefe«  it  to  the  fable  of  Leda.  as  do«  Hitrim:. : 

but  the  Utter  gives  another  fable  of  the  same  kind.  1  U 
bright  star  (Deneb),  e  Cygni,  may  be  seen  oo  the  meriilian 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  beginning  of  October;  the  brl^•'lt 
stars  in  Aquila,  Lqpra,  and  Cygnus  form  a  remarka 
triangle. 

The  prmcipal  stars  are  as  follows : — 


the  circle,  to  be  the 
the  time  the  mere  ro- 
io  P.  Ihe  whole  system 
^\x   a  length  PQ  equal 
^   aimple  mode  of  con 
"^^^r^  point  P  imagine  a 
"**  ^V*«  arc  CP  ;  the  extre- 
--  csycloid.     The  arc  AC, 
<.lo  rises  ftom  the  line 


iiute 

of  *  «^ 
\>0 


\,eTtos^ 


the  diagram  we  see 
i»ceeding  cycloids, 
^csloid  are  as  follows: — 

^     cCP. 

tbe  chord  CP. 
X  CP.  and  the  whole  arc 
!^^^ter  of  the   generating 

-    the  area  CQR  ia  equal 
4vliole  area  ACB  is  three 


^le 


4aTne  as  that  in  a  circle 

involute  and  evolute  (see 

v>otb  cycloids  of  the  iame 

tliat  C  is  the  lowest  point 

1  cycloid,  and  A^^  ^^^ ^^:^ o'vnW  lake  the  same  time 
^'^^S?''w^^^  V^r^^int  Q  may  be.     Hence  aU  the 


Yiec 
lion 
Iter,  a 


m  slide  from  B 


\0    Ci     VTX 


as  m  the  preceding,  a  Twreight 

-^*t«r  time  than  in  any  other 

^^eiw^n  B  and  Q.     Hence  the 


;iS^S^:^uX^l^  ^^^^'t''^^orM  unit.)  [A^o..], 
^  Yl^t  9  be  the  ^^"^-^^^Z  ^  then  we  have  the  foUowmg 


quations  :— 


om  which  tla 
J  ft  insteaci.    < 
rward  froora 
own  by  tla«f 
ich  is  in  t. 
Hbe  histo^ 
B  whictx 
lea  of    Ci 
'la,  and    . 
d  be  li 


=  a. 


.-^       -♦• «-  nf  the  cuive  may  be  deduced, 
r^^erties  of  tne  c  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^ 

S^^O^ould  bave  described  a  curre 
;x^""of  the  cornpan^to  *^^f  ^J  ^ut 

■Sxe  .^cloSd  18  remarkable  from  the  con- 
T»Wu6ed.  and  the  manner  m  which  the 
BQl)es<arte»,  Mer«enne.  Pawsal.  RobervaV 


CYGNUS.    [Swan.] 
CYLINDER,  in  matbematiea  fc^Xivapoc),  a  name  «-:x, »; 
generally  to  the  surface  formed  bjr  a  straight  line  m\  -,   : 


Tppear  in' connexion  with  it.    But  there  I  moTes  parallel  to  itself;  whatever  may  bo  the  guiding 
*  :J^L;^;ncr  an  abstract  of  hi»to  '   '      »^   -  '-  *'  «      >  ^-   .i- 


cur^c 


-«=»*s  in^Iriving  an  abstract  of  history  on  points  I  but  frequently  confined  to  the  common  definition.  y^Ui 
^se  and  the  interest  of  which  depends  on  I  supposes  the  straight  line  to  be  of  ^nite  lenpih/ai;.!  i- 
^'aich  a  detailed  account,  and  nothing  less,  I  move  round  the  circumfersnoe  of  a  circle,  keeping  sU  j>- 
»  state  of  science  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  at  right  angles  to  its  plaas.  We  shall  extend  this  a  In;.. , 
^rtainly  the  first  who  attempted  the  inves- 1  and  treat  of  the  cylinder  which  has  an  oval  for  its  ly^e. 
l>roperties  of  the  cycloid,  as  appears  Arom  a  I  and  the  moving  line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  h^^- 
elli,  written  in  1639.    (See  Montucla,  Hi9t  I  whence  the  cylinder  is  called  a  riehi  cylinder. 


p.  52,  &c.) 

ES.      [MADRIPHYLLliEA.] 

'I>IA.    [Dictionary.] 
•     CZoology.)     [Brancuiopoda,  toI.  v,  p.  340 


[HBZ.ICIIXfll.1 

tClDBR.]  ^ 


The  cyUnder  may  be  considered  as  a  cone,  of  which  U^ 
apex  is  at  an  infinite  distance ;  and  many  of  the  gv:a  rai 
notions  in  the  article  Conb  may  be  applied  to  it« 

The  content  of  a  cylinder  (in  cubic  units)  is  the  nuiu)*-: 
of  square  units  in  tne  base  multiplied  by  the  numl  or  . : 
linear  uniU  in  the  altitude.     Thus  the  cylinder   U  .n 
circular,  the  base  having  a  radius  of  10  feet,  and  the  a.: 
tude  being  7  feet«  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  ba^ 


two\^.^t^  •  ^^  QuraCB.  of  the  fruit  of  1 1 00  X  355  4-  113,  or  314-  59,  which,  multiplied  by  7  ^  ^.^ 

&   T>art  used  in  m*  tPP'^^^^'^ce  and  pear.    The  I  2202'  13,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  tlie  cylinder,     fo^.  . : 

^  hey  yield.  These!!!?^'^^  ^^  account  of  the  mu- 1  the  number  of  square  imiu  in  the  surface.  multtpU     i . 

l:a«Ln  in  the  lar^o  ii     u  ^^^  tnore  numerous  in  the  1  number  of  linear  units  in  the  cLntumference  of  the  l»a^*  !•» 

K**  neahv  r».;..      ^^  "    '  hat  in  the  altitude.    Thus  in  the  preceding   ca^.   lU 

tiumber   of  fMt  in  the  ciisumference  of  the   ba^e   .« 

or  in*^J"^**^^^«t»^«tt-  "When  I  20  x  355-^-113,  ot  $2-918,  which,  multiplied  bj  7,  gi\ia 

^^^<'»  they  give  out  a  laigs  I  440*426»  the  numbsr  of  square  feet  in  the  cylindrical  pvt 


tirei 


(  ^  lb  bO,  1  foot  6  iDcbai : 
'  [  a  tiw  tbouldsr,  7  incbec ; 
Hiu  tnodentelf  Bne  in  q 
E  ^li^  if  a  <iai^  imoolh  and  close  u 
"  The  Emenl  a ' 
Jice,  pr»cUely  tl 
j^^  a-yir  sd.  i<ar  'Jie  cntin  bodf,  head,  and  rxtit- 
-■  ^:.  .  _'  '  ^  ^.  «•  :u_'  -^^  ::^irt  va  uu.  inuiaaL HI  tb bock, but miiad with  *iii«n 
;  ,  -~  .-r    _e-    ^  ■r'     -     !_?    ^r    ^   ..jc    :r*v  a    =*   -at^Bh  neck.  -nHri.  and  tail,  aiiaiiiK  fritia  ■ 

-^  ■■•^--  E  BUS  -loT  T-ja  ^m,  and  diqiened  thiwieh  tbv 

'    ^,  =    I    :m»  ar»,'   Tjc  tircBK.  bdlj,  and  legi,  niuiiut< 

••  -  •  ^  "^^ .  ^ji.  Z£  aii.  '«iu:u  iccobcIt  iMimblei  tha  bnufa  uf  i 

~  .        —        "    _    '  z^   -  w?B  "".s  -un^  hwht  hoinof  anndj  red  colour  «: 

"~-"  "     ~  T  :ie  7U3.  a;^  i— .ira  a  ^  caati«  and  g'")'  ■*  *^  poinu 

,  i^y  J  a±  —    =;r.s  i:  ~;ie  :^  if  thetailiiaiform  dirty  vfai'.r. 

~-^    —"— -j-.^    ^fc  Tia?    I    ;»  1  io-  u*  ain^i  .-iTrf  ai  in  HerfMttt  and  llie 

_,      "^  — — •---■    a^  aixu^uitf  if  a  tner  and  nxacfimyqualiii. 

^^"  —  »'  Zi^^rrai    a^a  icii  iziwaraaee  oMnpaiaUe  •■fc  tbo«e  uf 

~  .^    ■-'  ,y  iM.^'i  331  .^.-r-jM  J'Tia»aM«a,but prafcihly itondinj; 

^^  ■T''^    c  LA  rtp  i>  >=n$  Hue*  cam[deUly  diptinade. 

-■-  ^^jsi.^  — T  -caasiK.    JO   ibe   b«rden  tJ  Caffrana. 

r.3  -.oicuiJBs  bs  otnemliatii  nllhia  inlc- 

—  1:1  — "-"■"•C  the  vorki  of  travellert 
.BT  .1  -A!  Ciav  or  Good  Hope,  I  have  bnn 

^c  I  1.  rjra  ■=jefa  Kcm  dearly  to  refer  t<i 
:c    :^  :;[  5oarr;i:aii.  the  olhei  by  Hr.  Bar- 

r    3e^'  ■  i— .-«  in  the  English  tranil.li  .ii 

~  _  1.  1.  LM.  hai  the  following  pauai;!.-. 
■^  ■  -  ■  ■■  w~:i.<-h  probablj  Lke»nc  bel..:.; 
^sia  I  4aHdclTa  haatj  gliinpac  of  in  tt.j 
le  V-  va  a^  cafe  chaae  to  between  the 
b  -,-•  '  J9  ^rape'&um  ui,  hownvar,  bif  nin- 
r  z:  ;r-^iii=>i.  and  teaned  to  be  aomsirh.l 

;;.  -1:1  ■  as^  m  prapcvtion.  The  colour  ■  f 
-m. '     '-   jt  t:'u  ikit  this  pataage   reror  It 

>  T-i.--t  -K  caa  with  cenainly  refer  ir.e 
1    .   lL  ;os  '.x  th*  Cynieti*  Slfedmaam. 

r.  ■  - ;  ^i^^a:  a^e  to  perfectly  aimilir  Ji 

1  ~^-;::r  •  ■--  aieatily  extremely  probable. 
jt  ^tti^c  jiTwrrer  from  Barrow  i  Trarrli, 
Lc     ztcuTji^i  ire  fully  reported.     "  V[  vr. 

-  .  -w  ~  .juee  if  Camdebi),  on  the  eaiicin 
-.  nT  -an' aJ9D  found  Mveral  cpeein  i>f  a 
I  T-_,  2  iii,— :w»  m  the  ground,  and  whifh 
■  .-  ..  .;.:-'i  ^  :«r  the  general  namo  of  Mft. 

i:<  9.1  j[  \^  fvnut  of  animals  to  whu  h 
^-  ra  -.IB  :i3e  of  ITrerfo.  An  eajrle 
i~ li  »:■!  :f  '=£%  ckttc  to  whore  we  vtte 
t^  ir^.  a=ii  ^ith  fell  a  tacrifice,  one  lu 
iL-?  -u  ~.ie  ii  ■.».  Biiih  the  bird  and  quad- 
L  ij  M  3.1  ii.>^rJt«d  species.  ....  Ttie 
r-^L-t  li  a  ir-^t  chestnut  colour;  ibe  tail 
u.-£  ixiv  boiCT.  Kr^ight,  and  white  at  the 
ik  ^urc  43i  r::.^d:  on  the  fore-feel,  fivv, 
.  x^r  x^> .  Cie  bcdy  and  tail  each  one  f">t 
,1.1  a!  a^  i^i.;;.' continue*  Mr. Ogilby. '..f 
Tij-a  tin?  .i?hT:;cjii  refers,  a  destripiKn 
;iiL  *n.-t.j:a^  '~ti  ac  generallr  flod  in  It.c 
i-i^n.  it  a^Tws  in  every  ptant  with  ihf 
LniA  t:«  s.':.<cl  <>f  Ibe  present  memvir 


rr^   m  tBO^  JI  Mr, 


'-.kr*  4»ued;  hvm 


) 


:--Tr'  gs^:  aargin  black  d>nrd.  Vl: 


1  9 


VcQ  tqaal'r 


©      J 


I ' 

^v  taa*H^^»;  n^ii>ftiii     'nirlt  ablMK   Ob.  prihacii.  p«ra  nae- 

'  aioanal,  *uJ>  ««r«  thin.    £naM,  CDotiiiMd    lib*;    lipt 

^^v-^^^  ^  '  viuiiUL.    Tancs  wuh  an  indistinct  donal  gtomm. 

fMa.  t      Mr.  Gn«  a(«u>u,  tbat  Pig  a  lb«  eomiMn  natna   of 

,    i,- i    __  ,   dima-  ■  diaw  itato  on  tbe  comi,  anil  that  they  an  called  ArtvWt 

:3=--i  ^nrrnr   i:.»m  .«■  «  ■— P"  ^  ^  ^^     ^  ^jj^  y^  fbneUmn,  tbe  eomiBcn  dbm  for 


No.  499.  CTHI  PINNY  CYCLOFADUu] 


if- 

\vl;i  . 
cn  I  i  I  \ 


(> 


t 


*    "i 


««' 


Mr 


■  ^  ■  •■« 


•»*---     * 


>vi^^  *  ' 


Jh- 


a  > 


.»  * 


J>«         .,*"  .'-     ** 


i5rt  C  Y  P 

rr.  «*i«i  '">''  'har  'lar^^z  the  mouth  small,  formed  by  t>ie 
r.-^-rnfiT-.ilary  b/meai  aiL<l  cenerally  devoid  of  teeth  :  the 
^-.ju^  lessu  :%imistiefi  with  strong  teeth,  the  bnnrhiovtc- 
.V  ,«  ,-Tir^  :i£v  ji  mimrwT.  aad  the  scales  generally  of  Ittri:^ 

»«»    ».  ,    #•   v^   '..^r--*      ,. -»         I":^  irrnrtoai  T^nera  ^•si»:tizaiz  to  this  family  are — ^v 

rr^nuM,  3iimftM,  *j*w*rK  Tmai,  CtrrkinuM,  Ahrctmit,  Lah» 

P  ^"^  -i.  L^nroiu  F'lmim'm  t  If  ••tmesta^  and  Cyprinodon. 

Tift  »!pnii»  C'/vrr.riMjf  us  c-'W  restricted)  contain «»  tI-  • 
"rjT".Tn-.Ti  nnm  mit  iJiefi  «p««5es»  which  are  distinct i^h*  -1 
. '  n  ii.jae  «'  'tw  uliiir  seoicfa  al»Te  enumerated,  bv  th*  r 
jxTr:is  me  jinx  iiirsai  do.  a  tmaii  mouth  devoid  otu^'i* 
•a*  'T-t.'^  ii*  ar;^  «z^.  and  the  «eoi>cd  rays  of  the  d  ir*  -.1 
:z  t  j:a*  iTia  or:;*,  n  nv.  in*!  o^re  or  le&s  serrated ;  bruis  - 

Tlje  T-!im  a  »TLn    '7.rrrmf  dirpio,  Linn.)  was  intr«»- 
■TnuiT^  It  la  <arlj  period  (probably  bet u IV ri 
1         . .  -  -^    •        at    *    r     T^:  -      ^<-   :  irr^eaiii  i::a  i:'-e*irii  cKi:une«>^ but  neither  the  dale 
i.«-t-'^     ^  —  *.-'      •    -ri--  .Tus-    r-i     z  r   "je  ttutt^  i^^u  '▼iicii  it  was  imported  are  preri^oU 
t:i»-ir^     .»-.-:        :  -  1    •  .**  .  -  ^  .->-»    ji.i    ^i":.     d -v^     In  .♦-ivTii  *  *  Mannnl  of  British  Vertebrate  Au.- 

>         sr -*-    ..-_:,    «r     l*     --^j     »     .-»       -e^*-»     c     -iTt     ^1.*  .1  s  «a^-L  Vi  jc  irTTn;il>  firom  the  middle  of  Kun <{•<.' . 
.'.•«    n-i    -rr*.        r  ^crt_    a    *ui.    i    ..^    -tti".  ▼^iiiiir     iiLti  siz.?e>  :r -nrnnsi  -j*^  31  This  part,  such  is  probabh  tr..« 
" --^-r-    ,  •  \^'^^^   "\^   ^-r-rKZ.     .^    -iar -^.r"-     *    Uf     naf.     It  3- V  iicaoiis  aitDst  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  n  ;.  • 
"T  TT  •;     _—    Llj  t  :        ^r:  .in-    1^-:^    oj^i    _r»     -.i^*?*  3  znw-n  ^  ni'aca  attended  to  for  the  purpo***^  ■  i 

r.n  -.es:  — i^n    ^-sT^:*-    i-    ^-:i^    li'-    :    i_  **   iziea.     't^iz.:.     It  i^nn«ns  ju^hl  poods,  and  rivers;  in  the  U-t 


-■  M' 

-' 

*»        *--|-lB- 

,      m> 

•        .. 

•♦    n      ."r- 

*       \ 

— ;/■ 

...•«    Uir  »9 

\         \ 

■••» 

r>e^^Z    '  .5 

■♦^ 

.K>        i*       ,f    !- 

»       *• 

t^ 

'.•^r--*        ,.  -» 

f..— .A 

r» 

r.l     '^    :!   «A 

.  r- 

• 

•--«;»:  -  V- 

.-'     y 

« 

:     .»— v-   «  'o 

a.-*    * 

-^ 

-r-*»   -.:r-i. 

-•..n 

• 

-  •   ':»^   f   1 

^^      fllV 

.^ 

-.  •r.:.*^       ii- 

•" 

— 

-  '     •    V     .;*» 

.  ■*     • 

— 

.••  -*•       H-  -a- 

..-^ 

•— 

^       f         .#»jwm_ 

■ 

^ 

ii       -f  -.-j:. 

- 

*"•• 

.     -  "^  -r.  ir._ 

> 

* 

.r-    J..-  1     c 

«                              B 

• 

SA 

A    r    T*-!  "— 

• 

-r, 

L--  .rxc*     r-i 

*         :"  ■•r'-:-?r       ^..i-f  t    ZZa- 


1'.-    vr?=i.'-  -zi.i''^    jii-^^'T  t  ir-  tis  -iioae  parts  where  the  current  i%  %ir.,i.^. 


irr.  ^:r^.    '^    ic>    -    i-^n    i^     -iiir'— >.  ^j.    1^    .* -l.!*;         Tjx  fz  a  h  ins  carp  ctrcs^sts  chiefly  of  vegetal  V  «:j!>- 
-TLix     air   1    ^izL^i    -^    ^    1    zii::;-    i     c  "lie    r-r-     -rir— *».  ▼'ii'n  ir«f  !ixaaC«raCed  by  means  of  the  fUt  t^-th 

--1  ir?  5— -!:.»•£  :c  the  pharyngeans;  the  lar^a^  •  f  1..- 


-e        .771  -Ti:.     _i-    -      L       n: 


ti:!-:      1     -IT*      ^!:__-ri.*i      :i     -*-— -.i^          .-f^    .jr     _*r  *-^i  u?^  t  rzi*  i  wr^er  also  afford  it  nutriment.  Tm*  i>h 

PT^i  15    -:c     T.-r     c       ^T-=-i«      -r     r    -^     ijt    ^rrnLZ-^  *   t   is  -  n^-t'>  rrrn.  and  rather  thick ;  the  back  l%  *'•  n- 

i-L*=r    ^      ^'iziiB^     ^     zj±    L^n-    ?  i'?g:  ^imLi" --t^'-T:^  and  the  greatest  depth  of  the  bciy.n;:.. :. 

•rvr-— 1    z     J  jinttojiiii^  ^    -er-  '.r^    -  *r  *  "v^irn  :.ie  r.mmencement  of  the  dorsal  fin,  mea«Lr»>^ 

"T»iaF'-i      1      e    TT-^JT^^    ;*T^  t-L    "3    'k.  -sir^er  31. re  uirta  oce-ihird  of  the  entire  length :  theh*^:! 

■re    =r    .    -irzii     ^- :-^.i:r  1    1    r-i-i^    f    -2ar-  *  .arz*.  ir:  'ie  !2».^u:h  small  in  proportion;  the  lips  jr.- 


"--rrJL      "Zii    -«*'f;*i     -     c    _1— a*^"       -Z"^    ic    -c^r    -w  "^^r-n^oe-i  "»~*^  rr  ^  borbule*  on  eacn  side,  situated  nr;ir  :  . 

>iTL.--«    ~  .lii-^    .:rt   ^z^ixr^i    ze    .trr^zr  '■»  r-;;— .rr      I'i^  irr:t??=5^  if  "rDe  i2«Mith:  the  dorsal  fin  commences  m  a  1:«* 

-i".   '     t         — r~--i     -1*1. '1     -•^-•'"  ^a-     *r^i     I     rs-   iDs?".*^  t-":!  tu*  «?!    f  "he  pectorals,  and  occupies  a  space  n«"iM 

.- •      1.-  -.r-j    .u  i-r    ""-ri*.    .:-        v-     r*-_>     re    ^c^jzc  i«:^A.  x    jCie-O-^i  of  the  entire  lengih;  the  fir>t  m>    i'^ 

-<  *  -  'i     z     r:    -Kii^    T'-iiriT     .i:'^    z^    .-^t    :i>    a^i^i*:*  ^:ltz  n-i  V^t  ;  the  second  is  alio  bonv  but  Ion  j,  a:.d  -.■••- 

-'»-^-       -^        --•^''   •^.r*--n'-^   ^'-i    «— ^>^,frt:  T>-a»"i  •»:  "jae  iiz-ier  ran;  the  third  ray  is  the  lon^e^t.  a-  -! 

».'*i.  '♦♦••'       -  "  V    •.    -'• -T  ^-  -  '^  "*^«-       ^'*  -r    *  7  •«^»ni;  s-  ifc^'^i-ie.  as  c*  L'ie^^se  the  remainder  of  the  ra\>:  •:  • 

^  .  ••-••:-  ■".>        :    -^   .   :■    —    >  ■•^u.--   o  a:^  era.  ii  aM^i  zaies  ^  a  line  wiih  the  dorsal,  and,  likf  li-. :. 

^  .-  ..«.»-»..    ...  _     .«  T  riL-u  •»  II*  "ae  rrj  5aTc:c*i  rays  bL-ny,  and  the  second  Mirrj'r: 

^H.-   --a-    .     *     .-        --.--.■>•     -    V—   .^    :--    :a»  i»  :r^  T«»^^-nI  ii  i-is  its  crigin  immediately  behind  the  tr  c 

^•.  •>,         •-'.-'       .  7    .TV    .t?—  ir    i    .^  3*  i-a.'S'  tr  -LjT  :C  '-le  ipFrz'^^zizi:  the  caudal  fin  is  forked,  and  tr.f 


sapf  a:c.bje  the  length  of  those  in  the  ceTi'ro 

^-      .      ^     .           .•     '    >       .     :    ::e  r*!- T'lm-J^rr  ;f  ii-nrj  are— dorsal,  22 ;  pectoral,  17;  \tn- 

-*^      ■  --^               .w    ^.   ,  —-—  ^     .-*.  ->   :..--  ITU.    *      aaal,  *-    a^«i  caudal,   19.     The  lateral  line   i^ 

■   .  ^     .      -    •    ^^    ..*•    T-     ^   >     ■-,♦**  *  xw«  Mr'!%n  r':itf  x'witfnl  wlofir  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  rich  olive 

^    -,^— -^  .                     •  r  -*•:    ^.  »r"WT^  ^iiii-ti  jt  iadt^s  ca  liiehead;  the  under  parts  are 

-*    ^      ^,    ^--.^*            ..-^    I     "^  ▼vr^j>    -^."c  r'.l»..w>a^5»ui'e.  X3ii  tise  fins  are  brown;  the  ventral  and 

•  *•    «    •^  •   •    T  .    .  i»        .'n   *  "^  -•  .  •*'  *  4»   J^:  .'":;.  ui^  ill!*  ir»  t:^I^'^i  wi-b  red. 

.s'l.uu      '  ■•      •*-      -■*•    •'--         ■-•  *■--  s-  -^  n*trJr-»  tne  »i^e  a:3d  weiebt  of  the  carp»  we  extract  a 

\j           .•••  X    r-j->u..r.tt    '\  T?w  m\^  ^im.  yir.  Vorreirs  valuable  wofk.    *  Though  not 

.*   -.»  ,    ^    .  ^-^  '   "K  vu-»-;    .'*.   t.  ."    ..       r..  ^— M:»n«  ^  ran««i  Ji  t^eir  sr-jwih  as  some  fish,' says  this  author. 

\     ^^    .    >c  ,     •*i.»    *t:«     j^    .  c»    B^    V-  Tt  I    M    i:>  "^LTT  JA'r^  tTniz^i  three  pounds  weight  by  their  sixth 

'^%^.    .»    •* .   '.rv    i     .' ..^     •■-*    S  V -^'    «*"-a    i?e  Ov-ra  -a\  ina  kx  p.uzds  weight  before  their  tenui  year.    The 

^        >.-•,>•        -  iv*^  '.  Vr*'*'  •x*  ti  iTN^Mit*  artr»c  lean  reifr  to  are  thus  noticed  in  Daniel's  Rural 

,^^                              ..    %. .  ,tf    »    "N.^   u-*           ...  .♦  ii"^  >*"P*^- — ^*M-  Lat!*»n>ke,  from  his  park  at  Gatton,  pre- 

^^  ,     .»   ^..^^     ...      *.  .*  ^    '^    .  t.-  x«*.     -^^     •*-t.'>.a-  H."rc^£  Lcni  E^rrwn  >nt  with  a  brace  that  weighed  tlurn- 

»    .V   .  ^  *  %.v     -^  V   .-,    r  *   *•   — -  "•->-     r>»    "t  ^1  f^  i-.e  :^'^i-:«isw  »  srvcimens  to  ascertain  whether  the  Sunvv 

.    W         .  X  r>.  ^  N  -,.  ^^t.  *%   S  » •  V        •-     ^*   i{>f»Mtf.  c^'c.  i  Tct  T»  w:h  ihe  Sussex  carp."  In  1 793,  at  the  fishinic 

^     ^  x^.    .,      .>      .».  ^    ,    •-«*»      ^-       ■»   '^^'T-^i  •£':-:'*  .iiry*  ra^^"*  of  water  at  Stourhead,  where  a  thousand 

\,    '^/^^      .^         »      .^.  •>.  >>   <;i^>^xe.  .t.\>.  \ir^  fccaoe  of  killing  carp  were  taken,   the  lai^gest  wa* 

./"„        .,   ,          e,      -^  .  <   »,"K-*bA»    *\..  ^..     '^-^  ^  -^   inches    long,   unwards  of  twenty-two    broad,   and 

.      »       t     v..       N     -v,   .       \    .?  V    *r\^  ..-»•         Tn?  ' -v  •ecrce*!  eighteen  pounds, 

!  J    .-    *  >.v.  •    <  O   •  -  *  »•  1"  st.!..v  >»>  w-wa  V  T-tfnvi  *  At  \V«ton  Hall,  Suffordshire,  the  seat  of  the  eari  of 

["^     "  , ^    .'  vts-  .»  H..^tn.  ,H»,;.»«^   4  vr^f'V^^ca  B?ai5>ni  the  painung  of  a  carp  is  preserved,  which  weisfhei 

,^   '    s,   V*  5.    ».  *v    »K.sv^-v>»i    ic  vfnn^?  rrua.  a.-iieteen  and  a  half  poimds.  This  (sh  was  caught  in  a  lake 

;    '     *,^^^    ^   .sv,xx^Mt.  ^  ^..-^t  u  :x^i^tvr^."^e.A.  c^*  twenty-*ix  acres,  called  the  White  Sitch,  the  largest  of 

"  "      »^^     ,^^       .j^.  s,,-,*.  *•    V  K,*    Vm*»^::«.  th-nrepweesofwaterwhichornamented  this  fine  estate.' 

.  o...  o^  v.«  ...»  V.  *  ^-  >,vx^.n**  ,»<  0»rr  A-.  :  Carp  are  in  season  for  the  Ublo  from  October  to  Aped. 

^    "  ^  \   .  »♦  V   s  ^.  V  >^».»'-^-?«^«  if   c;a^«  Zmz.  The  Crmnan  Carp,  or  Prusiian  Carp  {Cyprimu  gibelL\ 

v>     »^               ^^^^    ,.^       ^^       Ij^  v.*xv"a  ^v.'ct;  KvvhK  is  another  speaes  of  this  genus  now  natuimlixed  in 

:h»  country,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 


^  '    ^^    .  v.....*..x-.    \*  ».^>m  ^  w^v^  •w  d»t»- 


(Kmu  Ciermany. 

.This  species  is  oonsiderably  less  than  the  common  carp 
Its  usual  weight  is  about  half  a  pound ;  it  has  be«i&  kDowQ 
k^wevtr  to  weigh  upwards  of  two  pounds 


»S»  *' 


f 

— ■       ■■— 


e  y  R 


as 


G  Y  R 


<^f  ttf^,  \man^  tH^^t  •naiity  «r  P.  CUMliu#  PuklMr,  wlio» 

Mfi«](  tak«ii  pruif>r»«%r  V*y  tVi«  Ct.«eiaii  ^uale»,  tent  to  ibc  kioi^ 

'rf  (w^>»H  f«.T  mf»ri«y  to   p«y  h»  rAnv>Tn.      The  king  sent 

a  4um  wV»^h  wan    u>o    Uai.^      G*kUu4   baling  recovered 

hnt  IvVx^r'y  Ivv  Mt^T    iA4^n^  vben  he  became  tribune  of 

ni4)  p«(>9W  ^UM>e«l    a.   deeree  to  be  phased   for  redacing 

Cy^ftk*  to  ft  Ronukn    ^rovkA^e.       Strabo,  6%4,  and   Dion, 


aiteiiduito.  d«iQninit0d  /  lOMUf  flOQVMMf.'    The  I»dM»  to 

whom  the  iofttructioo  of  tbe  pupiU  was  eonftde4  vef»  rtuh- 
ject  to  a  monastic  rule,  but  our  authority  differs  m  t« 
whether  it  was  that  of  St.  Benedict  (Vaysae  de  VUlien*)  or 
St.  Augustin  (Prudbomme);  the  dress  of  the  pupil*  was 
plain,  without  being  monastic  and  they  did  not  U!^  the 
monastic  style  of  address,  '  mother*  and  '  sister,*  but '  nia* 


xvcxvin.  10.)    M.   OfUo  wakK  «ent  to  uke  po9«e»ioo  of  it.  |  dame,'  with  the  name  of  the  individual  spoken  to,  as  usu.d 
—     ■  ■  '  '      '     in  soci^.    On  quitting  the  establishment  they  received  a 

dowry  of  a  thousand  crowns.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey 
were  designed  by  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard,  the  favoured 
ardiiteet  of  Louis  XIV^  and  consisted  of  twelve  prinnf  H 
piles  of  building,  forming  five  courts,  with  extensive  gardens 
ft  M^pft-  '  attached.  The  buildings  were  commenced  in  1685  and 
Rkbard    completed  in  a  year ;  2600  workmen  were  engagied  in  the 


TW«  kins,  <Ma  be»rvri«r  rvf  tr.K  de?*i<rxi,  put  haaaelf  t)  death 
Ix^ftj^e  Cato**  ann  ,.^1^  Cau>  *eraed  u^n  the  trcsMirj, 
wn^.tt  was  m^Xi  fkit^^H,  and   sent  a  large  booty  to  Rome 

Cjrpru*  thua  be4^3Lrtve  a  R*M:3an  Dr'>v.iice.     On  the  divi- 

^u>ft   of  the   «m^>re    U    fe*i   to  »Ae  'u>t  of  the    By 

emperi>T^  and   af-^r    se-frt-ral  t. <!>*•.  .idea 

r^te  onnr-.TMu^ry  uraier  a  :  :aiii-a  if  ine 


'f  £_j — ^r^    Jioieii  3i.irr.titi 


•  ■♦ 


r 


•1  '-le   anir-x:™  ti?  •^•.r-*Tr«t  i3  .4  . 


of  Ea^UtuI  Ujos^  ^x  \zi  k  1 J  I.  and  **>ui  x  to  I'cje  TeiaiMaia.  |  wwk.  Louis  XIV.  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Madame  de 
whij!^  >kP9Tessiit>f\  (i.-^ve  :h«%  p«>^.rie  ti-.  r^nrUi.  Richard  Mamtenoo  in  a  pavilion  in  the  garden;  and  in  the  buildint;!! 
resumed  :he  **.*-*^i>.^ACv,  Aii«i  23.^e  it  M  G-lt  of  Lc&i^iian,  •  of  the  institution  the  young  ladies  used  to  perfonn  the 
toe  c-tp«i;«d  W.jix  '.i  Je^L.A.em,  u  * . ii-  Tbe  Lusi^ians  I '  Esther'  of  Racine,  whose  *  Athalie*  was  also  written  for 
r«taia«»d  .t  for  -ear.v  ;ar»*e  ••e-'.r  irjes*.  w:iidi  was  a  flourish-  I  them,  thouj^  only  performed  by  them  twice,  and  iJiat 
jn.r  ^^TZAid  &  r  Cv  ruci.  J.ca  IIL  ;t*  Lasuman  d^ed  m  I45§,  .  wuhoot  dresses,  and  not  in  their  theatre.  Madame  de 
*«^v  juj  :ae  i^n^-i^  ^  ^..^  Coaru--:*-  L^  :-.  v  ieciiimalc  ch^  *  Mamteson  passed  the  dose  of  her  life  at  St  Cyr,  and  dying 
wc.^^  iiLirr*«iti  ii,ir  --^viinr.  L*-:.*,  C  v^ns  -t  <>*ri£v^  aecccd  sun  j  ih*fe  ▲.&.  1719,  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  chuirh. 
^  '^,^^*^  of  Sa-  .y  ar.  i  t*  Aiina  :f  Cy-rris.  She  w^s  where  a  k«g  epitaph,  in  French  and  Latin,  was  inscnted 
*"'^^^*  5^  -^KTieii  AiLe-.i-'-iA  m  l4--i.  bJt  wa*  soca  xta    to  her  praise. 

*vpeue4.   by    a^^   r.-ir^jul  br. :.ier  Jusc:*.   a**jrfed  by  the        This  establishmeat  was  suppressed  at  the  Bevolation, 
iia^u.u^^^  .,^-  —  — ,     r,^^  ^,-^^  rmr^^^^^  q,  ruirx    an4  the  baiidmgs  were  at  first  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a 

i:  r.  rr  a  mai'arr  bospiial,  subsidiary  to  the  Hdtel  Royal  of  Pari». 
I:i  1^14  Na;«cleoQ  tnasfened  hither  the  military  behwi  of 
Fcdai^^leao.  and  the  restored  government  of  tbe  Bour- 
b:c5  ai:^ik>oed  the  diange.  The  gardens  have  been  (x>n- 
ver^ed  partly  into  parades  for  the  pupils  and  partly  iniu  a 
•^:^*^i£s-zarden.  The  estabUabment  includes  a  governor 
:r  :^  ra^  of  general,  a  lieulenant-goverHor  of  the  rank  <  f 
^:«  cifl.  twenty-^ur  professors,  and  a  variety  of  other  uf\i- 
Tzje  pupds  amount  to  350,  part  of  wm>m  are  main- 
zaei  by  the  government  and  part  are  at  their  own  chai>o. 
T^'^T  cter  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  and 
al^«:  140  leave  the  institution  every  year;  some  st.iT 
iw-^  y€ar&«  and  others  three.  (Dulaure,  Histoire  dex  L '.  - 
rt—- J  de  Anr;  Prudbomme,  i>tc/toimatrtf  Univenel  de 
u  F^js^re.  Vay-sse  de  ViUiers.) 
CYRETCA.    [VKifMiDA.] 

CVRENAICA,  a  region  of  North  Africa,  compreLcnii- 
-.r^  :he  country  between  the  Great  Syrlis  and  the  Gulf  uf 
P^ica.  now  IViinba  The  western  limits  bctvreen  Cyrenaws 
ar«  :be  Carthaginian  dominions  were  fixed  at  the  Ptiilv- 
:»c:*.iia  Ar»  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  and  its  ea»t 
L^  ;s  u^waids  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  about  the  Cau* 
r>x:^j£us  Magnus^  Cyrene,  Teuchira,  and  Hesperis  were 
ibe  eariie»t  Greek  colonies.  Barca  was  a  colony  of  Cyrrne. 
SLi^jfd  With  Libyan  aborigines.  Afterwards,  under  the  Pto- 
»  ^^      ..*.  n    *i«  ^-''i  apt  -nil.    L  ivj*  K  *x,-^;t«  ?»-s*rfci.TtfH    W^ j».  Teuchira  took  the  name  of  A rsinoe,  Hesperis  n as 

«.>!  Besenxe*  and  the  portof  Barca  became  the  city  ofPco- 
U-iLus^  aad  drew  to  it  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barra  itM^lf  . 
Toe  pkct  of  Onrene,  called  Apollonia,  became  also  an  im)K>r- 
ta^t  i^^wn.  ^ram  these  A\e  cities,  Cyrene.  ApoUonta,  P  tole- 
Siass  DOW  Ptolomela,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice,  the  country*  w  as 
N.oeci:iie5  caUed  Pentapolis.  The  interior  was  peopled  by 
L:r>:&a  tnbesw  There  were  also  other  towns  mentioned  aj 
ta\  .z^  exfesied  in  this  country  in  the  Roman  period,  suib  ais 
Uart^ssw  Hadriana.  Neapolis,  Thiutis.  &c. ;  but  thetr  sue  is 


i-e*u  12.1  1^  "v:.*  iL't  a.  u  *r  via,  Lcii^er***  it  a 
t'^'-'S-^'i       r.itf  jj..!!  i   ^-^  ■¥:!->  to.  ."LTi^i.  iits  «• 

-xi  :.:•»  "••«<  '^  ;^"  Li"»  n  i  ■n-Z'-^.^  ^^  i*  re  a 

•"^  iC*T!?-  ,"•.   -^u*  V  -z^Lsir    ir^..r.t.    m    .:.>  -^    .itf  *  -ji  .c  E_i.^ 

v. .  .s>«^>-.«  «^  *•>   ac-  .k   ^  .  ■  •    :wM'i«.       r  «"•    .:•: ;   mi  wesv  i- 
■J.-'. -fc^*  .'^v..  v^-s?  "v":u,    X^^^i..:.;  a.v-    5i-;-r  -  .n?.      JL:   i:.^^    'jl 


-~  ^*fc» 


.tj  ^*  >*:»i.  •  4'\-^    II    ::«  «k>:.t  >  ic»9r:*.-««  :.:» 


iiV***'  » 
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A  .  V^ 


Ss^  >«v 
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V  n« .  ;.Tn.i7'     F^;i2    roc  well  ascertained, except  Damis,  which  is  believed  to  h&\e 
>.«QA.>Q^.ii  ^  v^7<-4a.    S^fa  where  Dema  is  now.     This  interestiog  region  rv- 


»Hh  4*je 
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for  many  centuries  unexplored  by  European  tra- 
xr^^'-Ts..  nniil  an  Italian,  Dr.  Delia  Cella,  in  the  scni<e 
^>f  the  Mchaof  Tripoli.  Tisited  it  in  1817.  '  Viagino  da 
rn>.i:  ix  Baiberia  aile  Frontiere  Oocidentali  deir  Egittci/ 
«.Wr.v^  IS  19,  The  narrative  is  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a 
^r&ecaL  and  is  written  in  a  simple  uonretending  si\le. 
&>.  Deila  Cella's  observationa  were  made  in  haste,  and 
^«.vv  ^«  lo^.^  '  w.:r-x><tt  much  opportunity  for  taking  an  accurate  sutiw 
v.v.n  s;  ;Sr    .*/  ibe  oountrr.     in  1821>2,  Captain  Beec^ev,  RJ^'..  aud 


k^v^  v>«»  ^'  *«c<  .  U.  \V,  Beecbey.  explored  the  coast  of  the  J^entapuliN  as 


^^"ttv^w    vXU.- 


\  w 


»v« 


A  K*  \  v^»v      ♦'"v«  ^-ov  .%x>.\>v4  '  Unoivsx  l^^  with  maps  and  plates,  a  most  interesting; 
^.^  .  >.x.   ^•s>>^  KM.  •».  »  ^*  *gb..f  AJts>i  !  avck.    Lastly,  this  country  was  visited  by  M.  Paoho,  a 


)v«  -xsiNxsM  I  WHU^  and  enterprising  French  traveller,  whose  melan* 

I  K    ^    Jv  ^>'^^     ,xvvx%M  V»  aiSi-^t  I  oMy  4fath  happened  just  before  the  puUicatioa  of  his 

^  "     efl«aiii  *IUUtMi dVin  Voyage  dana  hi  liarmariqut^  la C^- 


C  Y  R 
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C  Y  R 
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M  fcr  M  fh#  niTd  ean  rMeh,  ftn«}  to  tb*  north  ftft«r  ttntching 
iihmit  flv«  mil«4.  it  rU^f^rifU  ahruptlv  to  tbo  tea.  The  tlope 
(*f  ih«  Inifrrf  rUlfcii,  winch  num  aUmg  tne  coant  of  Cyrenaica,  U 
hftm  thickly  (<4iv«ro<l  with  Wfxxl.  Itn  height  it  about  1000 
fti«ft,  Ml  that  Cyrono  in  alKiut  1800  f«ct  ahino  tho  tea,  of 
which  it  coffimatirli«  an  o:it«nflivo  viow.  Tlio  Iculge*  or  tor- 
raoM  of  thd  uppiir  ri(l{<o  affonlofl  room  for  roarU  or  drives 
ftw(t(tputtf  aloi)^  tho  fti<U:«  of  the  mountain,  and  the  tracks 
of  (h(*  niiiriot  whmiU  are  still  impressed  upon  the  rock. 
Tiio  romniris  of  (Tyrone  riccupy  a  vast  extent  of  ffround,bttt 
thivy  hsvn  \Hmn  ntuWy  rlisflf^ured  by  the  hand  of  man.  In- 
nurnrra)>l().t4)mhs,  either  built  of  stone  or  excavated  in  the 
rcKik,  finnrrle  the  town,  and  are  ranged  on  each  side  of 
tho  avcriue.4  Ira^hn^  to  it.  In  some  of  these  excavations 
pumtin^s  have  been  found  in  good  preservation,  represent- 
in  i(  funeral  games,  hunting  parties,  several  sketches  of 
irivato  life,  and  allcgohral  subjects.  The  costumes  are 
)e*iuttfully  rendered,  and  the  colours  very  brilliant. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  antient  town  are  the  remains  of 
a  bath  built  of  brick,  of  which  some  parts  of  the  vaults 
work  arc  still  left,  some  towers  or  ibrts,  a  Tery  buve  hypo- 
gtmm  pirtureMquely  situated  on  the  extremity  of  uxe  only 
grove  tnat  is  found  on  the  plateau,  several  laz|^  temples  of 
the  Doric  order,  two  small  excavated  temples  of  the  Koman 
period  with  Christian  emblems,  two  theatres,  an  amphi- 
theatre, an  aqueduct,  but  all  sadly  damaged;  in  fact, 
the  whulc  of  the  existing  remains  are  at  pre^at  little  more 
than  one  mass  of  ruins,  and  the  tombs  afford  the  mos>t  per- 
fcrt  examples  of  Grecian  art  now  remaining  in  Cyrene.  A 
quantity  of  prostrate  columns,  statues,  capitals,  rilievi, 
and  inscriptions,  are  scattered  about  the  ground,  but  the 
statues  are  muiilate<i,  and  many  of  them  want  their  heads, 
which  the  Arabs  have  cut  oC  There  are  two  copious 
springs,  from  one  of  which,  supposed  to  be  the  fountain  of 
Apollo,  the  water  flows  into  a  subterxaneona  channel,  and 
then  issues  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  country  around  Cyrene  must  have  been  in  the  time 
of  its  splendour  a  complete  garden,  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
eeive  how  the  people  of  such  a  country  became  so  much 
addicted  to  luxury  and  pleasure  as  they  are  reported  to 
have  been.  Even  now  in  its  wild  state  *  the  rich  ochhsh 
red  soil*  watered  by  rivulets  gushing  on  every  side,  brings 
t>rth  a  rich  vegetation  which  pierces  the  mossy  rocl^ 
clothes  the  hills,  extends  in  rich  pastures,  or  develops  itself 
in  fbrests  of  dark  juniper,  green  thaya,  and  pale  olive  trees. 
The  modem  name  of  tne  Cyrenaica,  '*  Jebel  Akhdar,*'  t.  0., 
^  the  green  mountain,'*  expressively  indicates  its  rich  and 
•miling  aspecC    ( Pacho»  yoyu^es  dans  ia  MantMnque  et  la 

C)rvuc  appears  to  have  gradually  declined  under  the 
Romans  as  tne  maritime  towns  of  the  Pentapolis  rose  in 
impoitamv^  It  at\*r\\ard5  sutTe.cd  greatly,  and  was  in  a 
gr^^at  mousuro  ruuivd  durm<  the  dreadful  insurrections  of 
tho  Jvws  under  tho  rvi^us  of  Trujan  and  Hadrian ;  the  pro- 
xuii'o  was  dc(K>(»ulutcd  when  Hadrian  colonized  it  afresh, 
ai  whK*h  time  U  is  probable  that  many  of  the  buildings  of 
iSreuo  Vkove  viv\toivd,  for  ihore  is  a  variety  of  Greek  and 
H\»hi,ui  *l>  lo  v»Wi>al»lo  in  thoiu  us  xnoU  as  in  the  seulptures. 
't'ii«>  Je\V'«  >uMv  ul  ouo  tuue  Nvi'N  uuuieroUH  iu  C>  ixMuiira ; 
\\\\*\  \\m\  M'liUnl  m  li  ui  the  liuio  v>f  the  lioleuiies,  and 
(>lii«>lt\  u«»uU>d  At  Heiemw.  \Uune  \\\\>\  fonued  a  distinct 
iiuMiuuMit^  l)\>veiu\«d  U)  t>\otti'vUv»uv 

1m  llut  A«uilhuMitvuv,  N)ue*ms  bishop  of  Ihulemais,  one 
uf  tlit>  Mto^t  i)(M|Uwta  oi'llio  eiuh  t'atluMn,  deploied  the  ruin 
itiiil  tti  |Mi|ti(i.ah«M  ot  Tnu  uvs  tt'Siieuvul  bs  the  opi>r\'»Hions  of 
\\\\x  \i\i.M\\\\\\\  uotieuu'i«  It  NNu>i  lu  hU  lime  tnat  Cyrene 
\s*\>  (If  i(oud  I'V  au  (nvM«Mi  ef  *v>iiu>  buibar^ms  hordes 
til  U^'  HH*  »i''i  »'t  I  »l'\a.  \\h*'M»  \v\»iuea  \une  armed  us  well 
Hi  \U\*  \K\i  u.  \>lu«  \\\  au'U'il  uU  Kloie  thorn,  and  only  s)mred 
li»..  iimlvM  luidu'M  l»  ivvnut  iheiv  lank*.  (Synesii  (>;>^ru, 
II  MMi  I  llmo  III  l)u>  uiliaUitiut*  of  Csrenu  who  eseaiHtd 
|«<ti  I'limnat  (*l<*l«>m.ui  Tlie  bubai'iauN  iHtHio^oil  Ptole- 
itiiu  lit  \\\\i^  \\  h\\\v  WW  liad  leuiaimHl  t\iitht\U  to  his  flock, 
\\n\  llt«M  NU«M*  it|>wl«Ml  In  tluM>aily  iHirt  of  the  seventh 
HMliMt  lit*  lN.»«i.un*  uiuhM  Klio«ioo  rurvwi,  after  over- 
tMuuiiiH  l'»'V|il,  in>'ob«'t  th*»  INMilamiltH  and  do)H)pulated 
iht4  t.Miihh  V  The  N.M«m«n«  aAetMardi  romplotcd  tho  work 
„!'  Wssx  is.itmu*,  Hiul  llui  ttiwh*  of  tlm  Pentapolis  have  re- 
(imtMMd  \\\  \\\\\\^  t«\i  I  ■  till  (I  Ni»w  thf  nomndo  Arabs  wander 
(iImmU  \\\\^  >Oii»Im  ii'i'K'M,  \^liuh  m  nomuuiUy  »ubjwt  to  the 
umi«  \k\   MiMmicil  HiHi  mI'  l>iMiiii,  \\\\K>  are  dependants  of  the 

\m  t<(  ImihiIi      A|Milii>iita,  ahiMHnrd»  Sokym,  and  now 
ill  liUuM  NuMifti  i«M«  li»«  !»**'<  ('^  Cyrene,  iVom  which  it 


is  about  twelve  miles  distant    The  antient  road  le«diag  to 

it  still  remains.  Apollonia  lies  at  the  bottom  of  on  open 
bay,  protected  however  by  two  small  islands  in  front  of  the 
town.  The  town  is  ruined,  but  the  greater  part  of  il.e 
wall  is  standing,  and  there  are  remains  of  two  Christian 
churches,  the  columns  of  which  are  of  fine  marble,  of  a 
basilica,  a  fort,  &c.  MM.  Beecheys  have  given  plaiM  cf 
Ptolemeta,  Teuchira,  Apollonia,  and  Cyrene,  as  well  a^  ^f 
the  modern  towns  of  Bengasi  and  Dema.  Pacho*s  \iV^% 
gives  many  views  and  plans  of  the  different  monuments  •. : 
Cyrene,  Ptolemeta,  &c. 

CYRENAICS,  a  school  of  philosophers    among    ihr 
Greeks,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  birth-pla<x-  -a 
their  foimder  Aristippus.    Like  the  Cynics,  their  docfnr.rs 
were  a  partial  development  of  those  of  Socrates;  but   tlu* 
view  which  they  took  of  their  predecessor's  philosophy  v  »<« 
quite  different   from  tho  Cynical.     [Cynics.]    The  oniv 
particular  in  whirh  the  two  sects  agreed  with  the  ori'^inA 
system  and  with  one  another  was  tnat  they  all  three  luafh* 
virtue  consist  in  knowledge;  in  other  words  they  were  uU 
three  attempts  to  awaken  and  develop  the  idea  of  science ; 
but  while  the  Cynics  considered  all  sublunary  enjoviuei.t 
and  most  bmnchcs  of  knowledge  as  impediments  U>  tiie 
knowledge,  and  consequently,  according  to  Socrates,  to  t  Lc 
practice,  of  virtue,  the  Cyrenaics,  on  the  other  liand,  wt-.o 
not  contented  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  good  as  a 
general  term,  but  sought  for  it  in  the  sepaiate  particularK 
and  deemed  him  to  have  performed  his  proper  fundi  >t.« 
most  consistently  with  his  nature  who  had  sueeecdrd  lu 
amassing  the  greatest  number  of  particular  good  thin;;».  lu 
regard  to  the  idea  of  science,  they  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
speculative  conception,  but  as  a  merely  empirical  result,  as 
the  aggregation  of  successive  experiences ;  in  other  worda, 
not  as  an  intuition  but  as  a  combination  of  perception* ; 
and  while  Plato,  and  in  some  measure  the  Cynica  aW 
placed  the  tummum  bonum  in  the  attainment,  by  means  uf 
dialectics,  of  the  abstract  idea  of  the  good,  the  Cyrena.c:k 
placed  it  iu  the  collection  of  the  greatest  number  of  agree- 
able perceptions,  and  the  true  philosopher,  according  to 
them,  was  one  who  actively,  methodically,  and  successfully 
carried  on  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.    Consequently,  as  agree- 
able perceptions;  were  continually  to  besought  as  good  and 
the  contrary  to  be  avoided  as  bad  in  themselves,  percept  i«.n 
of  sensible  objects  became  the  criterion  of  all  knowl(*il:;c 
and  the  object  of  all  action,  and  therefore  truth  both  the  -  *- 
retical  and  practical.    (Sextus  Empir.  adv,  Mathemati''^, 
vii.,  $  191  ~  'JOO.)     The  chief  successors  of  Aristippus  ^  ere 
Theodorus,  Hegesias,  and  Anniccris.    Theodoras  perceived 
the  necessity  for  some  principle,  in  addition  to  the  nii  ic 
collection  of  agreeable  sensations ;  for  without  some  ellort 
of  the  understanding  to  determine  which  of  many  grati£ea- 
tions  was  to  be  preferred,  it  would  he  impossible,  be  thought, 
to  obtain  the  maximum  of  gratification ;  and  he  therx-tore 
set  the  understanding  over  the  senses  as  a  regulating  and  re 
straining  faculty.    He  is  said  to  have  been  banished  from 
Athens  for  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods.      (Diov;., 
Laert.,  ii.,  }  9  7.)     Hegesias,  following  in  the  steps  of  The*- 
dorus,  insisted  still  more  than  he  did  upon  the  inadequao 
of  the  senses  as  the  criteria  of  the  desirable,  and  at  la^t  t  ^  cii 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  nothing  was  iu  itself  eiiKit 
agreeable  or  the  contrary,  and  that  life  and  everything;  m 
life  should  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  wise  man.     In 
this  assertion  of  the  principle  of  indifference  he  mailc  m\ 
approach  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  and  the   Stui''^    ■: 
the  point  in  which  those  two  opposite  systems  met.  C.^  v.  1 
tells   us  (Tuscul.  Disput.,  I,  c.  34)  that  his  book   tM;...l 
dirocaprepwi^  caused  so  many  suicides  that  he  was  Ibrb:*!  1  .^ 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  to  lecture  on  the  worthlessne-^     f 
life.    In  the  philosophy  of  Anniceris  and  his  follower!^  '\ 
original  principles  of  the  Cyrenaics  were  quite  h  s-i.  r*!  1 
though  he  also,  in  a  popular  way,  recommended  the  j  .  -• 
suit  of  the  agreeable,  be  denied  that  it  depended  in  .-.x 
way  upon  mere  sensible  impressions,  for  that  the  wise  ti  .1 
might  be  happy  in  spite  of  all  annoyances ;  that  fi  iendship  vv  >  ^ 
to  be  sought  not  ibr  the  sake  of  any  immediate  adTanta«.o  t  % 
be  derived  from  it,  but  on  account  of  the  good-will  whu  h  .: 
generated ;  and  that  for  a  friend's  sake  a  man  should  cr.- 
counter  even  annoyances  and  troubles.     (Diog.Larrt.  n. 
$  96,  9  7.)    These  are  the  doctrines  of  a  mere  popular  m«>  r  c- 
lity,  and  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  one  school  moro  thaii  '• 
any  other.    It  will  be  remarked  by  every  one  that  the  v .-.- 
ginal  tenets  of  this  school  were  very  similar  to  tho>e  of 
Epictirus;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  atomic  *}S' 
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livored  dunn((  Easier  week  to  ilm  itfofbf tes,  titer  baptiflB 

called  niystago]?ic  { fiwray utyiK^h  bein^  explanatory  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Clurisliau  sacrameata :  a  treatise  on 
vonls,  and  the  letter  to  Constantiua :  besides  which,  several 
homilies  and  epistles  Are  aometioies  improperly  induded. 
Rivetus.  in  his  'Griticus  Saeer^liib,  iii.  c.  8,  9,  10,  de 
Cyrilli  Catechesibus),  considers  the  five  Myitagogics,  and 
letter  to  Constantiui,  as  ttupposiiitious,  but  by  Vossius, 
Cave,  Mill,  Whittaker,  and  bishop  Bull  tliefare  aeknow- 
ledeed  as  genuine.  Tho  boeks  of  Caleclieses  are  crowded 
with  quotations  from  scripture,  and  th*  style  is  dull  and 
tiresomely  prolix ;  but  the  facts  tbisy  eonlain  relating  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  tiie  Eastern  church  m  the  tburth 
century  are  extremely  interesting  to  the  student  of  Chris- 
tian antiauities.  In  the  first  Caltddieois  aie  described  the 
effects  of  baotism.  The  fourth  f<ives  an  expositiua  oi  all 
the  Christian  doctrines^  and  treats  of  numerous  questions 
oonoerning  the  body,  soul,  virgin lly,  morriaf^c,  &c.  The 
subsequent  discourses  exhibit  and  eiijoiu  a  hdief  in  the 
miraculous  virtues  of  the  relics  ef  sahits,  which  are  repre- 
sented as  worthy  of  all  veneration  ;  in  the  etiicacy  of  prayers 
and  sacrifices  for  tlic  dead ;  in  tiie  powers  of  exorcism,  con* 
secrated  unction,  oil,  and  vater.  Cliristians  aie  exhorted 
to  cross  themselves  on  every  occasion  and  action  throus^liout 
the  day.  The  enthubixut  ic  odoratiun  of  the  cross  dibplayed 
by  St.  Cyril  was  proliabiy  owing  to  his  officiating  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cixm>h,  in  Jerut*aleur,  wliere,  after  'the 
Invention  of  tho  Crosn/  it  was  d4«|M)^ii(Kl  in  a  silver  case, 
and  shown  by  the  archbiy«hop  to  tluiu^undii  of  pilgrims,  who 
each  took  a  little  chip  of  it,  without  occasioning  any  dimi- 
nution of  its  bulk ;  hence  one  of  his  proufs  of  tlie  truth  of  the 
goapel  hist4)ry  of  the  Crucifixion  is  the  fiict  of  the  world  being 
full  of  chips  of  the  cross.  A  descripttfKi  of  this  cross  is  given 
by  DomToutt^e,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Cyril's  works. 

The  doctrine  of  the  uninterrupted  end  perpetual  viiw 
ginity  of  Mary  is  tauglit  by  Cyril.  The  state  of  \irginity  in 
general  is  extolled  as  equal  to  that  of  angels ;  with  an  as- 
surance that,  in  the  day  of  judi^roent,  tlie  noblest  crowns 
will  be  carried  off  by  tlie  virgins.  The  resurrection  is 
proved  and  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  Phoenix,  and 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  fiction  is  regarded  as  a  reality 
not  only  by  St.  Cyril,  St.  Clement,  and  other  Christian 
bishoi^s,  but  by  many  of  the  most  learned  and  philosophic 
Gentiles.  That  CyriVs  6U)x>rsti(ious  credulity  and  love 
of  the  marvellous  was  remarkably  great,  is  very  apparent: 
for  instance,  in  describini;  the  l>^cent  into  Hell,  he 
declares  that  the  doorkee]^rs  of  that  place,  on  seeing 
Jesus,  idl  ran  away  in  a  ti'ight;  and  in  hid  sixth  Cato- 
chesis  on  Heresies,  he  says  that  Simon  Magus,  having,  by 
the  power  of  his  magic,  mounted  up  into  tiie  air  in  a  fiery 
chariot  drawn  by  a  pair  of  dragons,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
by  their  prayers,  dissolved  the  enchantment,  and  Simon 
consequently  fell  to  the  ground  and  broke  his  bones.  In 
the  five  Mystagogics  are  described  the  ceremonies  which 
precede  baptism ;  the  anointing  with  oil  the  forehead,  face, 
ears,  and  nose ;  the  forms  of  exorcism,  the  holy  chrism,  con- 
firmation, the  eucharist,  liturgy,  and  communion.  The 
dogma  of  transubstantiatiun  is  most  explicitly  enforced:  we 
are  said  to  be  made  conoorporeal  and  consanguineal  with 
Christ,  by  his  body  and  blood  being  distributed  through  our 
bodies.  Very  minute  directions  are  given  for  the  mo<le  of 
receiving  the  eueharistic  bread  and  wine:  thus,  put  your 
left  hand  under  your  rijilit  elbow,  making  with  your  hol- 
lowed right  hand  a  throne  for  tiie  reception  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  closing  your  fingers  lesrt  a  crupib  be  lost,  which 
would  be  a  gi'cater  misftirluiie  than  the  loss  of  a  limb,  &c., 
then,  having  drunk  of  the  cup  of  the  blood,  moisten  the 
tip  of  your  finger  from  your  lips,  p.nd  by  touching,  con- 
secrate your  eyes,  ears,  nobe,  &c. 

For  a  list  of  ctlitions  of  Cyril  see  Watt's  Bihlioth.  Brit.  ; 
Mille's  ed.  of  tho  Opera  Omnhi,  Greece  et  La  tine,  fol., 
1 703,  contains  notes,  three  indiei's,  and  the  various  read- 
ings ;  but  the  edilio  optima  in  that  by  Augustus  Toutt^,  a 
Maurist  monk;  Gr.  ct  Lat.  fol.,  1720  ;  (Lives  of  Saints,  by 
the  Rev,  Alban  Butler,  vol.  iii, ;  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Sureeg- 
tion  Sac,  Lit.,  vol.  i. ;  Lardner,  vol.  iv. ;  Grodecius,  yUa 
St.  Cifrilli;  Livps  of  Saint ^,  vol.  i.  4to.  1729.) 

CYRIL,  ST.  (CYRILLUS),  of  Alexandria,  was  educated 
under  his  uncle  Thcophilus,  the  contentious  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  by  whom  St.  Chr}''*o.-«toin  was  persecuted  and 
deposed.  On  the  death  of  Theonliilns,  ad.  412,  Cyril  was 
so  suecei^^ful  in  the  htruir^le  which,  on  such  occasions, 
always  occurred  at  that  Inns  among  the  aspiring  clergy. 


thai  in  tiire^  days  after  bis  node's  deeeeae  be  was  dcrf r4 
patriarch,  that  it  archbishop  of  Alexandria.     II  is  epi*--  ^'  • . 
power  was  first  displayed  in  shutting  op  and  |4undi-rin  i  i !  « 
chunches  of  the  pturitan  sect  foundifd  by  Novatian,  ^\ 
said  to  have  been  consecrated  a  bishop  by  throe  cpi>>   »; 
friends  whom  be  imited  and  made  drunk  for  the  puq-t!.^. 
(Pluquet,  Did.  du  Heret.)  Cyril  next  exhibited  fan  i» » . 
against  hsfetics  by  heading  a  funous  mob  of  fiinalirs.  v    • 
drove  out  all  the  numerous  Jewish  population  from  AW^  *'  - 
dria,  where,  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  its  founder,  ihc>  l> . : 
enjoyed  many  privileges,  and  were  pcditically  impona'nt  ;.. 
contributors  to  the  public  re%  enua*  This  arrogant  protvc  :i 
therefore  hi^y  excited  the  ang«r  of  Orestes,  the  go%  vn  n  - 
the  city,  and  made  him  henceforth  the  implacable  op)  i*  .••-'. 
of  the  bishop,  who,  in  the  name  of  tlu;  Holy  Trinity  an  d  ( ;  %- 
pels,  in  vain  implored  a  reconciliation.  In  consequence  ft '  * :  > " 
enmity  thus  created,  and  of  Cyril's  resentment  of  the  rht*  - 
opposed  to  his  ambitious  encroachments  on  the  juri.H<]irtj  • 
or  the  civil  pou'er,  a  murderous  attack  was  made  on  ti  • 
governor  in  his  chariot  by  a  band  of  500  monks ;  and  <  r  . 
who  sevei^ly  wounded  him  having  suffered  death  on  thr  rai  ^ . 
Cyril,  in  his  church,  pronounced  a  pompous  eulogy  ovt^r  1    « 
body  as  tlwt  of  a  glorious  martyr.  (Soc,  1.  vii.,  c.  14.)  B>    -  .<- 
philosopher  Eunapius  (Vita  Aidesii)  these  monks  ari*  ii«-. 
scribed  %!i  swine  in   human  form.    The   tragic   ^tiyr\  *  f 
Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  the  mathematician  Thr^.i:   ' 
Alexandria,  fhrnisties  ftirther  evidence  of  the  revrn.- 
disposition  of  St.  Cyril.  This  lady,  whose  wonderful  tth..i'  • « 
enabled  her  to  preside  over  the  Alexandrine  schi*-'!   . 
Platonic  philosophy,  was  the  especial  object  of  the  bi-if  {  \ 
envy  and  malice ;  not  only  because  she  far  excelled  bin  :• 
the  depth  and  extent  of  her  knowledge,  which  drew  ;•*  \    : 
lectures  the  greatest  philo^phers  and  statesmen,  a.  :   ^ 
crowd  of  students  from  Greece  and  Asia;  bat  becauf^.  tV  ' 
her  intimacy  with  the  governor  and  the  great  n»*p4^*  -  • 
admiration  he  manifosted  towards  her,  Cvnl  and  hi>  c:< 
suspected  bor  intluenoe  in  promoting  the  governor V 
fiivourable  opinion  of  them.    The  consequent  murd'r   • ' 
Hypatia  is  circumstantially  related  by  several  ecclcsi.  %! 
historians.  (Socratos,  I.  vii.,  c.  13  and  15 ;  Nicephonis.  1  \  . 
0. 1 6 ;  Damascius,  in  Vita  liidori  ;  Hesychius  alid  Sui*^  •  • 
*XwaTia\  Photius,  An$iot.  ad  Soerat.,  l.'vii.,  c.  15.)  In  li  •• 
accounts  it  is  stated  that  Cyril  having  vowed  the  dt-ttn  .- 
of  this  accomplished  woman,  a  party  of  infuriated  «rvi. 
whom  Nicephorus  {ubi  supra)  expressly  declares  lo  1  •   - 
been  Cyril's  clergy,  led  on  by  Peter,  a  preacher,  seized  h,  r 
tlio  street,  and  having driH^gcd  her  into  a  church*  c;irii ; 
stripped  her,  tore  her  to  pieces,  carried  tho  mangl«<i  ir-.- 
ments  of  her  body  through  the  streets,  and  finally  burnt  t  > 
toashos,  A.D.  415.  (See  Toland's  Hypatia^  or  the  //.'.•  • 
a  miist  beautiful,  virtuom,  learned,  and  accompliahe  /  / 
who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Clergy  of  AlejKtnd  t  •    * 
gratify  the  cruelty  of  their  Archbishop,  undeeerveti'u   t . 
St.  Cyril,  8vo.,  1 730.) 

Tlie  titles  of  *  Doctor  of  the  Incarnation'  and  •  Chnir  \  .  - 
of  the  Virgin'  have  been  given  to  this  bishop  on  or.-     •  * 
of  his  long  and  tumultuous  dispute  with  Nestoriu^  \  , 
of  Constantinople,  who  denied  the  mystery  of  the  h\]>  •<.!  - 
union,  and  contended  that  the  Divinity  cannot  be  b  *n\  ..r  . 
woman — that  the  divine  nature  was  not  incarnate  ;::. 
only  attendant  on,  Jesus  as  a  man,  and  therefore  that  V-. 
was  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  then  eororooniv  ti«-  . 
of  » Mother  of  God.*    (Pluquet.)    Tlie  condemnanon  .-. 
deposition  of  Nestorius   having  been  decreed    hs    1* 
Celestine,  Cyril  was  appointed  his  vicegerent  to  exn-u-f  • 
sentenoe,  for  which  he  assembled  and  presided  at  a  rr... 
of  GO  bishops  at  Ephesus.    But  John,   the   jmtru:  .. 
Antioch,  having,  a  few  days  afterwards,   held  a  ci>[.'f   - 
41  bishops,  who  supported  Nestorius  and  exo^namon     :■• 
Cvril,  the  two  parties  appeale<l  to  the  Emp"*or  The  «.;  --     . 
who  forthwith    committed   both  Cyril  •'id  N«:it-  .  . 
prison,  where  tliey  remained  for  some  «iiie  under  n 
treatment.      Cvril,  by  the  influence  of  Celcsime.  w 
Ifength  liberated  and  restored,  a.d,*^1»  ^^  the  >ct.*  uf  .i     .  - 
andria,  which  he  retained  until  '^  death,  ad.  44 l 

His    works    are    numerous  ^^^  chiefly   on    j»u 
connected  with  the    Arian   «*'*t«>versy,  the   incanu 
consubslantiality  of  the  &:*•  ^'^^  similar  difliculi  y^ 
which  are  involved  in  ad;*"^"*!  obscurity  by  an  inn  .- 
pei-plexity  of  stvle  and*"®  "*»®  ^^  barbaious  Gtvek.     1 
following  are  siime  o«*5®  P"n<^»P«J  treatises:— 'Tbi-^.j, 
on    the  Trinity,'   i-«naed   as    a  complete  refuui*^ 
Arianism.  In  •  Di^'R^^'.on  *«•  Incamatjon,'  in '  Fiv^ IxK^Km 
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born  after  the  accession  of  his  father.    Cyrus  was  the 
filTourite  of  his  mother,  Parysatis,  and  was  indebted  to  her 
intercession  with  Artaxerxes  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life  after  he  had  been  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king.    He  was  sent  back  to  bis  government  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  but  did  not  relinquish  his  designs 
on  Artaxerxes.    Indignant  at  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered 
hy  beinff  sentenced  to  death,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  de- 
throne iiis  brother.    The  spreat  difficulty  was  to  raise  a 
sufficient  force  without  exciting  his  brother's  suspicions. 
Clearchus,  a  Lacedsemonian  general,  undertook  to  raise  a 
body  of  Greek  troops  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on 
some  Thracian  tribes.    Aristippus  in  Thessalia,  and  Prox- 
enus  in  BoBotia,  raised  troops  for  similar  purposes  and 
with  a  similar  object.     Artaxerxes  had  originally  been  ap- 
prized of  the  designs  of  Cyrus  by  Tissaphernes,  but  the 
cities  which  were  in  the  government  of  Tissaphernes  now 
all  revolted  to  Cyrus,  with  the  etcception  of  Miletus.    A  war 
thus  arising  between  Tissaphernes  and  Cyrus,  gave  Cyrus 
a  pretext  for  openlv  collecting  his  forces,  and  even  for  soli- 
citing the  aid  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  made  heavy  com- 
plamts  of  the  conduct  of  Tissaphernes.    Artaxerxes  was 
thus  blinded  to  the  real  aims  of  Cyrus,  who  explained  his 
intentions  to  no  Greek  but  Clearchus,  lest  they  should  be 
deterred  from  joining  him  by  the  boldness  of  the  attempt. 
When  his  forces  were  all  collected,  he  set  out  from  Sardis,  the 
seat  of  the  Persian  authority  in  Western  Asia  (b.  c.  401), 
without  the  soldiers  knowing  any  thing  more  of  the  objects 
of  the  expedition  than  that  he  was  going  to  march  against 
the  Pisidians,  who  had  infested  his  province.    Tissaphernes 
however,  with  his  characteristic  cunning,  saw  that  the  pre- 
parations were  much  too  great  to  be  really  intended  against 
the  Pisidians,  and  accordingly  he  went  with  all  expedition 
to  inform  the  king.    Artaxerxes  no  soonei  heara  of  the 
armament  of  Cyrus  than  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  opposing  him.    Cyrus  in  the  mean  time  was  continuing 
his  march  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
passing  through  CelsDnce,  Pelts,  Thymbriuro,  Tyraum, 
Iconium,  and  Dana,  till  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Taurus,  which  he  crossed  and  arrived  at  Tarsus.    Here 
the  Greeks  refusal  to  march  any  farther :  they  suspected 
that  they  were  going  against  the  king,  and  declarea  that 
they  were  hired  for  no  such  purpose.    The  tumult  was 
partially  appeased  by  the  induence  of  Clearchus,  who  per- 
suaded  them  to  send  deputies  to  Cyrus  to  inquii-c  what  was 
the  real  object  of  the  expedition.    Cyrus,  by  an   artful 
evasion,  which  however  was  partly  seen  through  by  the 
soldiers,  pretended  that  he  had  an  enemy,  Abrocomas,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days' 
march,  and  that  he  was  advancing  against  him.    A  promise 
of  half  as  much  pay  again  as  they  had  received  before,  in- 
duced them  to  proceed ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
that  it  was  openly  stated  that  they  were  going  against  the 
king.    At  last,  on  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Cynaxa,  in  the 
province  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  found  Artaxerxes  ready  to  op- 
pose him  with  an  immense  army.   Clearchus  advised  Cyrus 
not  to  expose  his  own  person,  but  he  rejected  the  counsel. 
As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached,  the  Greeks  attacked 
them  with  such  vigour  that  the  disorderlv  and  ill  assorted 
army  of  the  king  forthwith  took  to  flignt.    While  Arta- 
xerxes was  preparing  to  attack  in  the  flank,  C>'rus  ad- 
vanced against  liim  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  and  with 
his  own  hand  killed  Artagerses,  the  captain  of  the  king's 
guards,  and  routed  the  whole  troop.    Just  at  this  moment, 
spying  the  king  himself,  and  crying  out,  •  I  see  him,*  he 
rushed  forward  and  engaged  with  him  in  close  combat.   He 
killed  bis  brother's  horse  and  wounded  the  king  himself 
The  king  mounted  another  horse,  but  Cyrus  attacked  him 
again,  and  gave  him  another  wound,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
giving  him  a  third,  when  he  liimself  was  slain.    The  select 
guards  and  friends  of  Cyrus,  not  choosing  to  survive  their 
master,  killed  themselves  on  his  body.    With  the  life  of 
Cyrus  ended  the  cause  in  which  he  died,  and  the  Greeks 
effected  their  retreat  under  the  command  of  Xenophon  and 
others.  [Anabasis.]  The  whole  expedition  occupied  fiheen 
months. 

The  character  of  Cyrus  is  highly  eulogized  by  Xenophon 
(Anab.  L  e.  9).  In  his  childhood  and  youth  he  excelled  all 
his  companions  in  those  pursuits  which  belonged  to  their 
rank :  he  was  fond  of  war  and  hunting.  His  justice  was 
conspicuous  in  all  his  conduct  both  public  and  private,  and 
he  never  suffered  the  evil-doer  to  go  unpunished.  To  those 
"who  deserved  reward  for  »er\ices  be  was  unbounded  in  his  I 


munificence,  and  his  friends  received  frequent  tokens  of 
his  kind  remembrance.  On  the  whole  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Xenophon  that  no  individual  had  ever  secured  the  affec- 
tions of  a  greater  number  of  men  whether  Greeks  or  others. 
According  to  a  passage  in  Xenophon  quoted  by  Cicero  iD^ 
Seneciuie,  c.  17),  Cyrus  was  fond  of  agricultural  and  hurt! 
cultural  labours,  and  worked  with  his  own  hands.  (Xcnu 
phon.  Anabasis  i. :  Plutarch,  Artaxerxa;  Diodorus  Biculus, 
xiv.) 

CYPRUS,  the  name  of  several,  Asiatic  rivers,  and  ap{>a- 
rently  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  Persian  conquer t. 
The  Cyrus,  now  the  Kur,  flows  from  the  Caucasus  iutu  titc 
Caspian  Sea  (Strab.  Casaub.,  p.  501),  and  another  n\cr  i4' 
the  same  name  flowed  past  Pasargadic.    (Strab.  729.) 

CYSTI'NGIA  (Zoolog}-),  a  sub-genus  of  the  natural 
group  of  Tunicata^  established  by  Mr.  W.  8.  Mac  Leay,  w  h  i 
obsenes  that  it  comes  nearer  to  Bdtenia  than  to  any  othvr 
hitherto  described,  and  that  they  may  prove  ei^ntually  to 
be  only  two  subgenera,  of  which  we  want  the  intervciiuiv: 
links  to  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  genu» 
to  which  they  belong.  The  characters,  however,  adds  Mr. 
Mac  Leay,  both  internal  and  external,  are  so  different  frvui 
those  given  as  generic  by  Savigny  to  Botiema^  that  it  la 
impossible  to  assign  it  to  this  group,  which  indeed  h.is 
nothing  in  common  with  it  but  externally  a  pedicle,  uiA 
internally  composite  tentacula. 

Subgeneric  C/iaraciers. — External.  Body  with  a  hvX- 
coriaceous  test,  affixed  by  the  summit  to  a  very  sh  ^rt 
pedicle,  which  is  in  the  same  line  with  tlie  two  orili*  i"i« 
Tlie  Branchial  orifice  quadrifld  and  lateral,  the  anal  in  i- 
gular  and  terminal ;  both  being  so  Uttle  prominent  a.^  n  t 
to  alter  the  form  of  the  body.  AmUomicaL — Brupirh.  il 
pouch  membranaceous,  indistinctly  reticulated,  and  di\  !•]•  I 
into  longitudinal  folds.  The  tentacula  of  the  brauiii  .il 
orifice  composite.  Intestinal  canal  lateral.  Stomach  %<':-i 
large,  extending  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  l>4.<<>. 
Ovaries  two,  composed  of  globular  ova  di2»poscd  in  irtc 
racemes  on  each  side  of  the  body,  with  the  branchial  }miU'  ii 
and  stomach  between  them.  (W.  S.  Mac  Leay.)  £.\aui|>iv« 
Cystingia  Griffithsii, 

Description. — En veUtpe  semipellucid,  yellowish,  i/ ■  »> / > 
very  thin,  and  provided  near  the  branchial  and  anal  orili* .  <• 
with  a  reticulation  of  circular  muscles  nearly  at  rx^iui 
angles  to  each  other.  Tentacula  about  1 0  or  1 3,  coroprc^^^  4 
and  laminated  like  those  of  the  genus  Boltenia,  BruncUnl 
pouch  having  its  net-work  exceedingly  lax,  meshes  ii  re- 
gular and  indistinct,  but  apparently  simple,  the  neniTos 
being  nearly  of  the  same  size.  The  longitudinal  foId>  if 
the  branchia),  or  rather  (owing  to  the  singular  position  >  f 
them  in  this  genus)  their  transverse  folds,  about  14  or  i;> 
in  number.  Length  of  the  body,  half  an  inch.  (W.  &  M..  • 
Leay.)  Locality,  Winter  Island.  Mr.  Mac  Leay,  who  ha^ 
named  the  species  after  William  Nelson  Grifliths,  Ji.-Mj„ 
who  found  only  one  specimen  during  the  third  vorago  untK  r 
Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Parr>',  gives  the  foUowing  dctuil^ 
of  its  organization. 

'The  body  of  this  animal,  so  different  in  many  re*|HrfN 

from  all  other  Tethytc,  is  pyriform,  and  attached  to  a  \k^\u  ic 

so  short  as  scarcely  to  curve  down  farther  than  the  brajirh.jl 

orifice.     This  pedicle  is  rather  conical   at  its  bosi*    *ii;- 

cj^lindrical,   ana  apparently  very  weak  at  its  extrcam). 

trom  this  apparent  weakness  and  imperfect  formation  if 

the  pedicle,  in  conjunction  with  the  circumstance  of  ..• . 

side  of  the  conical  part  in  the  only  specimen  that  I  \\us  c 

seen  being  incrustcd  with  sand,  I  suspect  that  the  aniiin  •. 

can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  suspended  by  its  pedicle*  but 

rather  reposes  on  the  conical  part  of  it;  by  which  mc;.i.« 

the  folds  of  the  branchial  pouch  will  take  a  vertical.  «r  -1 

the  stomach  a  horizontal  position,  and  thus  bo  more  in  c«>r^ 

respondence  with  the  ordinary  position  of  the  stomach  :  \ 

the  simple  Ascidiee,  which  is  very  rarely  descending.    1 » .• 

envelope  of  Cystingia  GriJUtfisii  is  exceedingly  smooth.  ar«  ■ 

so  pellucid  as  to  appear  almost  gelatinous.    Theon::n  .* 

colour  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  if  it  be  the  same  »  that    i 

the  specimen  in  spirits,  it  is  cinereous,  rather  ydlov  .-h . 

The  externa]  orifices  have  scabrous  veins,  are  very  mioutc- 

and  scarcely  at  all  prominent    The  branchial  orifice  s^ 

quadrifld,  and    placed  exactly  half-way  down   the    *:    *. 

The  anal  orifice  is  on  the  same  line  with  it  and  the  pe«iir\  . 

but  is  placed  opposite  to  this  last,  so  as  to  bo  tenniiLi^ 

having  its  external  surface  apparently  without   rays;   r* 

both  respects  being  totally  different  ftrom  the  anal  oriflbe  uf 

BoUenia,^ 
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Retpiratory  ^iletn. — '  The  entranco  of  ihe  broncluol 
CBvitj  it  provided  «ilh  a  circular  raiif^  of  ID  or  12  unequal 
tenUculk,  which  ore  conipoBils  or  divided  into  lacinio:  at 
Ibe  extremity,  nhich  tacioiiB  are  igain  to  miuutely  divided 
OS  to  be  ulnioBt  piumate.  The  branchial  pouch  has  about 
!4  folds,  and  ita  net-work  is  very  iadijilinct  and  lax,  Ihe 
tniRsvene  nervurea  being  perhaps  the  most  visible,  parli- 
culajlj  towards  the  brancoial  ohflce.  The  foldn  of  the 
branchite  ate  moat  easily  seen  on  theiniideof  Ihe  branchial 

Cirailating  Syj/em.— 'The  heart  is  situated  horiiontally 
between  the  lower  part  of  the  tunic  and  the  stomach.  It 
i*  Urg«,  OTOtdal,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of  several 
lobes,  and  is  indeed  of  a  structure  different  from  that  of 
iuuh  Aieidida  as  are  known.' 

'  Tha  dortat  tideut  is  remarkably  distinct,  and  proceeds 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart,  or  rather  along 
the  back  of  it  to  that  of  the  branchial  orifice.  It  may  be 
Men  through  the  eitemal  envelope  of  the  body,  when  this 
is  viewed  on  Ihe  left  side,  and  forms  an  arch  incloEing  a 
Issser  and  more  pointed  arch,  which  last  appears  lo  be 
nothing  else  than  one  of  the  folds  of  the  branchial  pouch. 
At  the  point  where  this  last  arch  touches  the  dorsal  sulcus, 
there  is  in  our  specimen  an  orifice  opening  internally,  and 
apparently  communicating  by  a  tube  nith  a  beautifully 
diaphanous  longitudinal  pouch,  which  contains  nothing  but 
— o  blackish  nodules,  one  of  which  is  longer  than  the  other.' 


1  prevented  him  from  accurately 
ascertetning  the  nature  and  use  of  this  part  of  the  organ- 
iialion,  which,  he  says,  appears  to  have  nothing  similar  lo 
it  in  any  of  the  other  Tunicata  hitherto  observed. 

Digttlive  St/ftem. — '  The  Pharynx  is  situated  rather 
higher  than  the  branchial  orifice;  and  \.ho  cetofhagia, 
which  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  stomach,  after  de- 
scending to  the  higheKt  part  of  the  branchial  vein,  descends, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  simple  but  enormous  stomach,  with  very 
slight  transverse  sirim,  and  having  a  longitudinal  division, 
marked  somewhat  deeply,  and  vhich  runs  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  in  a  line  between  the  base  of  the  pedicle 
and  the  anal  oriBce.  The  intestine  u  exceedingly  short, 
and  apparently  descending  m  a  hne  with  the  stomach ;  the 
rectum  is  cylindrical,  and  anus  simple.  Such  at  least  is 
Ihe  descrintion  of  the  digestive  apoaratus  of  this  animal,  if 
we  give  the  name  of  pharynx  to  that  end  of  the  inteslinal 
canal  which  opens  into  Ihe  branchial  cavity,  and  the  name 
of  atm»  to  that  end  of  it  which  ia  free;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  a  description  makes  it  an  animal  totally 
different  fima  Bollema,  and  in  fact  from  all  other  species 
of  Tethyte,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  singular  form  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  but  inasmuch  as  Ibe  branchial  vein  is  thus 
placed,  in  relation  to  the  pharynx,  directly  opposite  to  its 
position  in  all  other  animals  of  this  group.  I  therefore  am 
induced  in  some  measure  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  mon- 
strous formation  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  only  spe- 
cimen which  I  have  had  the  means  of  examining;  a  sup- 
position which  must  of  course  for  the  present  throw  doubt 
on  any  generic  character  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
above  description  of  Ihe  intestinal  canal.  If  indeed  we 
could  imagine  that,  were  it  not  for  some  monstrDsily  of 
ttructure,  the  intestinal  canal  would  communicate  with  the 
branchial  cavity  by  thai  end  which,  from  ita  being  free,  I 
have  been  obliged  lo  consider  Ihe  anus,  then  the  whole  of 
the  internal  organs  of  nutrition  would  have  a  situation 
analogous  to  that  of  those  of  BoUenia.  For  instance,  there 
would  then  be  a  short  (esophagus  opening  near  the  anal 
orifice  of  the  envelope,  an  ascending  stomach,  a  long  curved 
intestine,  and  descending  rectum,  while  the  branchial  lein 
and  heart  would  take  their  usual  situation  in  respect  to  the 
pharynx  and  stomach.  We  know  moreover,  from  those 
toemoira  of  Savigny,  to  which  I  have  in  Ihe  course  of  this 
paper  bad  occasion  to  refer,  that  the  digestive  organs  of  Ihe 
Tunicata  are  subject  to  analogous  derangements,  of  which 
be  has  figured  two  remarkable  examples  in  Cynthia 
Momut  and  fhallua'a  litrciea.  It  appears  indeed  to  be  a 
consequence  of  Ihejow  rank  of  these  animals  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  of  their  simple  organization,  that  ihe  o^ons 
apparently  moHt  essential  to  their  existence  may  undergo 
the  greatest  inversion*  without  aOecting  their  life ;  for  the 
monilrous  Cynthia  Momui  described  By  Savigny,  as  well 
as  the  Cyttingia  now  under  consideration,  had  its  ovarias 
full  of  eggs.' 

Mr.  Mae  Leav  obscnea  that  Pallas,  in  the  Nova  Acta 
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Pglropolilatia,  hag  described,  under  the  name  of  Ateidia 

elobularis,  a  species  of  this  family,  which  he  found  during 
his  Siberian  journey  plehlifii!  on  the  shallow  sandy  shores 
of  tho  Arctic  Ocean.  The  description  of  Pallas,  as  Mr. 
Mac  Leay  remarks,  is  vague,  and  principally  differs  from 
the  species  now  under  consideration  in  the  size  and  position 
of  tho  apertures.  It  is  Iherefbn:,  Mr.  Mac  Leay  adds,  just 
possible  that  Ihe  species  which  Pallos  describes  as  being  of 
the  size  of  a  large  cherry,  and  attached  by  a  very  short 
peduncle  to  the  fine  sand  of  those  shores,  the  particles  of 
which  being  agglutinated  to  its  surface,  moke  the  animal 
appear  rough,  may  bo  identical  with  Cystingia  Oriffithsii, 
which  would  be  rather  interesting  in  a  geographical  point 
of  view;  but  if  both  the  apertures  of  Pallos's  species  be 
truly  terminal,  and  the  position  of  the  peduncle  ha  truly 
indicated  in  the  Sgure,  it  is  not  only  a  different  species,  but 
probably  a  very  diSerent  genus. 


[C]»tIoik  GrlfflihiiL] 
l,ut.  aru.  KEB  on  Iha  light  lidpr  2.  nrnpiUlfd,  Hon  m  llw  leniM«i 
ithldTnid  JllhfpJUi'dB.  "'       '     '*'™'°  "     DM  yenciuiloe 

For  an  illustration  of  the  interesting  anatomical  details, 

)  must  refer  to  Linn.  Tran*.,  vol.  xiv^  tab.  19,  whence 
the  figures  and  descriution  are  taken. 

Mr.  Griffilhs's  specimen  was  taken   in  Fox's  Channel. 

id  two  specimens  were  obtained  hv  the  late  expedition 
under  Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  near  Felix  Harbour;  but  aa 
these  were  abandoned  with  the  rest  of  the  collection,  it  ia 
probable,  as  Captain  James  Ross  observes,  that  the  indi- 
vidual from  which  Mr,  Mac  Leay's  description  and  drawings 
were  taken  is  the  only  specimen  ever  brought  to  England. 

CYTHE'RA.    [Cerioo.] 

CYTHER.BA.    [Ve[ierid.e.] 

CYTHERI-NA.     [BaAWCHioponA.  vol.  v..  p.  341.1 

CYTINA'CE,*,  a  small  natural  order  of  Rhiaintha,  the 
type  of  which  is  Cytinus  Hypocistis,  a  parasite  found  grow 
ing  on  the  roots  of  certain  kinds  of  Cistus  ia  the  south  of 
France.  Its  stems  are  a  few  inches  high,  thick,  succulent, 
reddish  or  yellowish,  and  covered  by  straight  fleshy  imbri- 
cated scales  which  are  only  abortive  leaves.  The  flowers 
learly  sessile,  erect,  arranged  at  the  summit  of  the 
,  yellowish  and  velvety  on  the  outside.  The  fruit  is 
baccate,  inferior,  leathery,  divisible  into  eight  polvsperm- 
lohes.    The  inspissated  'nice  is  tised  in  French  phat> 


[CrifaHi  HttocWI!.] 
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ihaey  <ii  a  styptic,  \mi  H  li  not  admitted  with  ns.  Along 
with  this  genus  are  associated  the  curious  genus  Hydnora, 
Cape  of  G^d  Hope,  which  looks  like  a  great  Star  of  the 
Lycoperdon,  Apodenthus,  a  minute  parasite  upon  the 
brancheii  of  trees,  and  two  other  less  known  genera. 

CYTISUS,  a  genus  of  hardy  papilionaceous  shrubs, 
natives  almost  exclusively  of  Europe  and  the  temperate 
imrts  of  Asia,  bearing  temate  leaves,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion, C.purpureuSy  yellow  flowerj.  The  species  are  common 
ornameMts  uf  our  gardens ;  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
two  kinds  of  laburnum,  C  Laburnum  and  C  Alpinus ! 
these  two  plants  form  small  well-known  trees,  which  in 
spring  are  loaded  with  their  numerous  bunches  of  yellow 
ilowcrs.  They  have  a  handsome  hard  olive-green  wood, 
well  adapted  for  tho  purposes  of  tlie  tumef ;  both  are  na« 
tires  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  are  much  alike;  but  C 
Alpinus  has  the  broader  and  more  shining  leaves  of  the  two, 
and  is  much  the  handsomer  plant  It  is  not  a  little  singu- 
lar, that  the  seeds  of  these  species,  in  an  order  of  plants 
usually  wholesome,  are  decidedly  and  dangerously  poisonous, 
owing  to  the  ])resence  of  the  deleterious  alkaline  principle 
called  Cytisine. 

The  Cvtisus  of  Virgil  was  the  Medicago  arborea  of  botanists. 

CYTISUS  SCOPA'RIUS,  or  BROOM,  a  shrub  ex- 
tremely common  on  uncultivated  ground,  heaths,  &c.,  of 
most  parts  of  Britain.  The  young  tops  or  twigs  when 
oruiscd,  have  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  disagreeable 
nauseous  taste.  The  seeds  are  emetic,  and  probably  con- 
tain cytisine,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  Cytisus 
Laburnum,  which  possesses  emelici  and,  in  large  doses,  poi- 
sonous properties. 

Broom-tops  boiled  in  water  form  a  decoction  which  acts 
both  on  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
valuuble  diuretic,  and  manyobslinaic  cases  of  dropsies  have 
yielded  to  the  use  of  this  indigenous  remedy  Which  had 
resisted  other  means.  Its  diuretic  properties  may  be  in- 
creased by  tho  addition  of  juniper  berries  and  dandelion,  to 
form  the  decoction,  as  now  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  by  adding  to  each  dose,  acetate,  tartrate,  or  bitartrate 
of  potash. 

CY'ZICUS  {¥ivliKo^\  an  antieot  town  of  Asia  Minor^ 
built  on  an  island  in  tlie  Propontis  near  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
which  was  joined  to  the  main  land  by  two  bridges.  An 
isthmus  has  gradually  formed  itself,  and  the  Island  is  be- 
come a  peninsula.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  Milesian  colony, 
formed  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Strabo  (Casaub.  675.) 
speaks  of  Cyzicus  as  worthy  of  being  numbered  among  the 
first  cities  of  Asia  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  splendour,  and  for 
the  goodness  of  its  laws.  It  became  early  allied  to  Rome, 
and  remained  faithful  in  its  aUiance.  It  t^ithstood  all  the 
power  of  Mithridates  who  besieged  it,  and  the  brave  resist- 
ance of  the  citizens  gave  time  to  L.  Lucullus  to  como  up 
with  his  aimy  and  drive  him  back  into  Pontus.  The  Ro- 
mans, grateful  for  the  fidelity  of  Cyzicus,  not  only  respected 
its  liberties,  but  gave  it  an  increase  of  territory,  which 
extended,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the 
lake  Dascylitis,  and  to  the  west,  beyond  the  iEsepus  into 
Troas  i«s  far  as  Adrasteia.  To  the  south,  it  reached  Mile- 
topolis.  The  town  of  Cyzicus  was  built  partly  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  partly  on  a  hill ;  its  site  has  been  described  by 
Pococko  and  Sestini ;  there  are  some  remains,  and  among 
others,  an  amphitheatre.  On  the  same  island,  west  of  Cy- 
zicus, was  another  Greek  colony  called  Artaoe. 


u.. 


[Cuinof  Cyxicui.] 
]irit:>}iMM«cum.    Aclual  »ize.     Bntiue.    Weight,  S39  gnini. 

CZAU,  or  TZAR,  the  Russian  title  of  the  monarch  of 

'i.     Some  huNC  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from  Ctesar 

'iir,  but  the  Ru.N-^ian^  distinguish  between  Czar  and 

whidi   la^t   tliey  use  li)r  emperor.    The  sovereign 

iiu  styles  him.<%ulf  also  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rtuaias. 


It  ii  only  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Greftt  thftt  die  \{\U 
of  emperor  has  been  given  to  him  by  the  senate,  and  after- 
wards by  the  other  courts  of  Europe.    Before  Peter's  liini\ 
the  sovereign  of  Russia  was  styled  grand  duke  in  Eu 
ropean  diplomacy.  The  consort  of  the  cxar  is  styled  czariri  t. 

CZASLiAU,  a  circle  in  the  east^n.  part  of  the  kingdom «»( 
Bohemia,  bounded  by  the  circles  of  Chrudim,  Kann im.  ar-'l 
Tabor,  and  the  margmviate  of  Moravia.  Its  are»  is  ab  ut 
1260  square  miles,  and  it  contains  nine  towns,  Cza^lsu, 
Deutsch-Bro(!(4450  inhabitants),  Kuttenberg  (bOOO),  Kank, 
HumpoletK,  Chotiberg  (2000),  Przeiftietaa  (1400)^  Polln^ 
(1800),  and  Golz-Jenikan,  33  market  towns,  and  840  vi!- 
lages.  The  population  is  about  234,260:  in  1817  it  «;t« 
187,120.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  numerovM  levt^N, 
except  on  the  side  next  Moravia,  where  it  la  fuotrntainou^iw 
In  the  northernmost  parts  it  is  intersected  bir  the  Elbe, 
which  is  here  increased  by  the  DobraTa;  and  from  ^(-^x 
to  east  it  is  traversed  by  the  Sazova.  Mnch  eom  and  tUx 
are  raised;  it  yields  timber,  silver,  iron,  laHpetre,  garners 
and  other  precious  stones,  &e.;  and  has  woollen,  eottuu. 
paper,  ftc.  manufaotories. 

CZASLAU,  the  chief  town,  lies  in  a  fertile  plair.,. 
in  49"  52'  N.  lat  and  15**  2^  E. lon|.  It  ia  an  anti^nt 
town,  has  a  collegiate  church,  embellished  with  the  1o!>m  -t 
steeple  in  Bohemia,  a  public  school,  manufaeturea  of  s^alt- 
petre,  linens,  &c.  and  it  contains  aboal  3400  inhabilant«. 
The  monument  m  memory  of  J.  C.  von  Troeznow,  matt  a^m- 
monly  called  Ziska,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Hussiu  5. 
who  died  in  1424,  was  once  in  the  church,  but  all  resstigc 
of  it  has  been  removed.       ' 

CZEGLE'D,  a  large  market-town  in  the  county  of  P«'^:^ 
in  Hungary,  and  circle  of  Ketskemdt,  is  the  property  c? 
the  established  or  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  li«>«  \\\ 
47*  10*  N.  lat.  and  19°  48'  E.  long.,  has  a  Roman  Culln  . 
and  Protestant  church,  several  handsome  buildin}r»t  .i;: . 
contains  about  13,050  inhabitanta,  8500  of  whom  are  Pr  * 
tesfants  and  4400  Roman  Catholics.  The  country  art..  1 
it  k  well  cultivated,  and  produces  much  grain  ancl  a  ^m-  •* 
quantity  of  common  red  wine.  The  breweries  arc  c  'i- 
siderable. 

CZERNIGOF,  or  TSHERNIGOF,  formerly  part  of  \W 
Ukraine,  is  at  present  one  of  the  three  govemraent^  .  t' 
that  part  of  the  south  of  Russia  in  Europe  which  is  ci!\I 
Little  Russia.    It  lies  between  50"  20'  and  53"  20'  N.  I  v. 
and  30*  Itt'  and  34*  40^  E.  long.    It  h  bounded  by  J . 
governments  of  Mohilef,  Smolensk,  Orel,  Kursk,  PnlM  ., 
Kief,  and  Minsk,  and  contains  an  area,  according  to  Nr  j- 
mann,  of   about  27,000   square  miles,    which,   howri.-, 
Wichmann  reduces  as  low  as  20,920  and  Anenief  to  Mj.'. 
The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  a  level,  orca*ior-  I? 
intcrrirptcd  by  hills,  and  rising  into  liigh  land  a«  t(  nj- 
proachcs  the  elevated  banks  of  its  south-west  bound'  «. 
the  Dnieper.    With  the  exception  of  some  sandy  Um  .  , 
the  subsoil  is  sand  or  clay,  which  is  well  ctnerud  Wi'lt 
rich  foam,  and  presents  a  succession  of  luxuriant  aral  !-< 
and  pasture  lands.    On  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  tl  « 
chalk,  slate,  and  clay  alternate,  but  flate  predomin.itr*. 
Most  of  the  streams  which  water  Czcmigof  empty  th' r  »- 
sehes  into  the  Dnieper,  particularly  the  Desna,  a  im 
gable  river,  which  entcfs   the  countrv  in  the  norths  a  : 
from  Orel,  and  traverses  li  nearly  in  its  whole  length   ,.  .. 
south-westerly  direct  imi.    The  waters  of  the  Di-sna  arc  - 
creased  by  those  of  the  Snof,  Ostre,  Seim,  and  Sudust :  i! , 
Sofda    also    tiovvs    through    the   northernmost,    and    t* 
Trubesh  through  the  southernmost  districts.     Czerrij  t 
abounds  in  small  streams,  and  in  natural  sheets  of  w?:  >-, 
none  however  large  enough  to  be  called  lakes ;  it    1   • 
mineral  springs,  but  they  have  not  been  brought  into  v-c. 
The  climate  ik  dry,  mild,  and  salubrious;  but  the  land  1    • 
of  late  years  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  locust.**.    Av  .- 
culture  and  grazing  constitute  the  principal  pursuit  of  r  • 
inhabitants ;  com  of  all  kinds,  particularly  rye,  barle) .  .n 
oats,  are  grown,  and  the  yearly  produce  is   estimated     • 
three  millions  of  quarters,  of  whicn  upwards  of  two  mill-     - 
are  consumed  in  the  country  itself     Hemp  in  larce  q-n  .- 
tities,  flax,  tobacco,  peas  and  beans,  litf^eea,  and  hops,  r: 
also  raised.     Vegetables,  melons,  and  the  commoner  **     ? 
of  fruit  are  plentiful,  but  the  grape  docs  not  ripen  *  i 
cientlv  for  wine.    There  is  here  a  peculiarly  fine  spen*-^  ,  i 
the  cheiry,  called  Tsherasun,  from  which  brandy  and  >»  jt 
aro  obtained.    The  woods  and  forests  yield  an  abimdii' . 
of  excellent  timber,  charcoal,  potash,  and  tar.    H«rs<N  .-.r  ' 
cattle  are  reared  in  great  mmiberf ;  the  hone  is  of  t!  «r 
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bottom  of  the  Uko,  Specially  of  the  fUnnels,  is  fUll  of  clefts 
and  fissures,  through  vhich  the  water  passes  at  forty  differ- 
ent openings  into  subterranean  caverns  and  channels,  and 
reappears  under  the  form  of  the  Bistriza  and  Baronniza  in 
the  valley  of  Laihach.  During  the  dry  season,  which  gene- 
rally occurs  in  autumn,  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbage,  which  is  made  into  hay.  Only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  lake  however  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation  ;  millet  and  buck-wheat  are  sown,  which  ripen 
in  six  weelu  ;  but  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  frequently  do 
not  subside  for  three,  or  even  more  years,  the  sowing  and 
harvest  are  of  coiirse  venr  irregular.  In  January,  1 834,  the 
waters  left  the  lake,  and  did  not  return  till  March,  1835. 
During  the  inter\'al  grain  and  vegetables  were  sown  and 
gathered,  and  cattle  grazed  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake— an 
occurrence  which,  for  the  long  cessation  of  the  waters,  is 
said  to  be  unprecedented. 

The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  chiefly  pike  and  the  Cyprinus 
tinea,  Lin. :  they  are  caught  in  pits,  at  the  rising  of  the  lake, 
with  drag  and  small  hand-nets,  and  are  sent  alive  to  Lai- 
bach  and  other  places,  or  dried.  The  lake  is  also  frequented 
by  numerous  aquatic  fowl,  which,  like  the  fishery,  form  an 
important  means  of  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
environs  of  the  lake,  whirh  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  are 
nine  villages,  twenty  churches,  and  two  castles. 


CZORTKOV,  a  county  in  the  kingdom  of  Austrian  Ga 

licia,  having  Russia  for  its  eastern  boundary,  and  Molda%  i% 
and  the  Buckowine  for  its  southern.  Its  area  is  about  1 344 
square  miles;  and  its  population,  which  was  149,488  in 
1817,  is  at  present  upwards  of  176,000.  With  the  exception 
of  a  tract  between  the  Pruth  and  Dniester,  once  part  of  the 
Buckowine,  its  surface  is  a  uniform  level,  fertilized  by  the 
waters  of  the  Sered,  Striva,  Dzurym,  Dupa,  and  other 
rivers,  and  highly  productive,  particularly  in  most  kinds  of 
grain,  tobacco,  aniseed,  and  maize :  there  is  abundance  uf 
timber ;  but  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  neglected.  Wax  and 
honey  are  made  in  great  quantities.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  limited  to  coarse  woollens.  Zaleszczyky,  an  ill* 
built  place,  but  beautifully  situated  on  the  Dniester  (in 
48^  53'  N.  lat.,  and  25°  45'  E.  long.),  is  the  chief  town  ;  it 
has  a  chapter-house,  collegiate  church,  Protestant  place  of 
worship,  monastery  and  head  school:  the  populariun  is 
about  5500,  including  about  3150  Jews.  The  second  town 
is  Czortkov,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sered,  with  a  castit*, 
and  government  tobacco  manufactory,  a  monastery,  an<l 
about  2300  inhabitants ;  and  the  third  town  is  Husiatyn,  on 
the  Podhorze,  with  an  old  castle,  and  about  1540  inhabit- 
ants, two-thirds  of  whom  are  Jews.  Besides  these,  tho 
circle  contains  19  market-towns,  and  242  villages. 
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C,  page  91 

C  (in  music),  92 

Caama  [Antelope,  Species  62, 

See  also  Species  63.] 
Cabal,  92 

Cabanifl,  P.  J.  G.,  92 
Cabttssou  [Armadillo, Sect. IV.] 
Cabbage^  92 
Cabbage  Palm  [Aieci] 
C&bbala,  93 

Cabello  [Puerto  Cabello] 
Cabes,6ulfof,  94 
Cabitti  [Capybara,  Hydrochce- 

rus] 
Cabin,  94 
Cabinet,  94 
Cabfri,  94 
Cable  [Rope] 

Cable,  Chain  [Chain  Cable] 
Coliot,  Sobaatiau,  94 
Cabnil  [Brasil,  vol.  ?.  p.  369] 
Cabrera,  9d 
Cabtil,  or  Caubul  [  Afghauistao, 

vol.  i.  \u  169] 
Cabul^  or  CabulUtan   [Bcloo- 

chiHtan,  Vol.  iv.  p.  198J 
Cncao,  U6 
(!IUvr>>i,9fl 
Carhar,  *.m 

riii'lttft,  l^tlreillif.  00 
Ctuliii'ttinoj  ArinatiillQ*  Sect.  L] 
Ctrl'!  ui',  U7 
Can  MM,  U7 
Cadu.  John.  08 

cuiiHu'is  m 

Cuildi  Jiln>,  100 

Cadi,  UH) 

in'Ui,  101 

(  Ailmiiim,  102 

C'i'iiiiiiiin,  oree  of,  103 

I'imIiimi*,  104 

l.«iliiM«i  rof  Miletui),  104 

f^a/i»and.   or    Kadsand    [Zee- 

UiiiJ  ] 
f 'ailV«u«,  104 
I  Mii'iiiua,  104 
CWdmoii,  104 
f 'wliue  Aureli&nus,  105 
C'vlun  8calpt5ni,  105 
i;aro,  105 

C*irflaveroch  [Dumfriesshira] 
on,  106 

ifthco,  106 

kithcnahirvi  107 

rfoo,  112 

(T#oshiis^ll3 


Caerphilly  [Glamorganshire] 

Cssar,  1 18 

C»sar,  Caius  Julius,  118 

Caesarea,  125 

Ciesiua  Bassus,  125 

CresAra,  125 

Cafeic  Acid,  125 

Cafeine,  125 

Caffd  [Kaffa] 

Caffila,  125 

Caffraria,  125 

Caffristan,  125 

CaKli&n,  128 

Cagliari,  Paolo,  128 

Cogliostro,  129 

Cagnoli  Antonio,  129 

Cahors,  129 

Caicos  Islands,  129 

Caimac&n,  130 

Caiman  [Crocodile] 

cat  IrH,  130 

Cairn,  130 

Caimgonim,  130 

Cairo  [Kahira] 

Caisson  [Cofferdam] 

Caithness,  131 

Caius  [Gaiusj 

Caius,  Dr.  John,  130 

Caius  College,  Camb.,  131 

Cajeput  [Malaleuca] 

Calabar,  Old,  132 

Calabar,  New,  133 

Calabash,  133 

Calibria,  133 

Calahorra,134 

Calais,  135 

Calais,  Pas  de  [Pas  de  Calais] 

Calais,  St.  [Sarthe] 

Calaite  [Turquois] 

Calamine  [Zinc  Spar] 

Calamophyllia  [Caryophyllia] 

Calam6phora  [Favosites] 

C&lamu«,  135 

C&lamus  (Dragon's  Blood),  135 

Calamv,  Edmandj  136 

Caliiidra,  137 

C^lanus  [Branchiopoda] 

Calinus,  137 

Calappa,  137 

Calas  [Voltaire] 

Calathidium,  137 

C&lathus,  138 

Calatravn#  138 

CiUcar  (Entomology),  138         , 

Calear  (BoUny),  138' 

Calcareous  Spa,  139 


Calcedony  [Quaits] 

Calceolaria,  140 

Cnlcination,  140 

Calc{ph)t»  [Corallines] 

Calcispougia  [SpongiaJ 

Calcium,  140 

C&lculus,  143 

Calculus,  Calculation,  146 

Calculus,  Differential  [Differen- 
tial Calculus] 

Calculus,  Integral  [Integral 
Calculus] 

Calculus  of  Variations  [Varia- 
tions, Calculus  of] 

Calculus  of  Functions  [Func- 
tions, Calculus  of] 

Calcutta,  146 

Caldira  fCaravaggio] 

Cald&num[Bathf 

Calder,  147 

Calder,  148 

Calderon,  148 

Caledonia,  149 

Caled6nia,  New  [New  Cale- 
donia] 

Calenberg,  149 

Calendar  [Kalendar] 

Calends  [Kalendv] 

Calepino,  149 

Calf,  149 

Calibre,  150 

Calico  [Cotton] 

Calico  Printing)  150 

Calicut,  157 

Calidlsa,  157 

Calfdris  [Choradiiadis] 

California,  158 

California,  Gulf  of|  160 

Caligula,  160 

CaKgus,  161 

Caliph,  161 

Calippus,  162 

CalixtuN.  I.,  IL,  III.,  162 

Calls,  162 

Callan,  163 

CalUo,  162 

Calleida,  163 

Callender  [Perthshire] 

Collet,  163 

Callianassa,  163 

Callianfra,  163 

Calif  cera,  164 

Callichroma,  164 

CalUcbthys,  164 

ColUcrates  [ParthenooJ 

CalUciUidas,  164 


CalUdium,  164 

Collimachus,  164 

Callimorpha,  165 

Calliugton  [Cornwall] 

Cilliodon,  165 

Calli6nymua,  165 

C&Uiope  [Muses] 

CalHrhbe,  165 

CaUistheues  [Alexander  IU.1 

Callistus,  165 

Callitrichice     166 

Callot,  166 

Colmar,  166 

Calmet,  166 

Calms,  166 

Calmucks,  167 

Calne,  167 

Caloc^phalus  [Phocidc] 

Caloch6rtu8,  168 

Calomel  [Mercury] 

Cal6nne,  168 

Calopus,  168 

Caloric  [Heat J 

Calorimeter  [ilcatj 

Calos6ma,  168 

Calotes  riguantdc] 

Ca.6tropis  Gigant^a,  168 

Calotsa,  169 

Caloyer,  1(>9 

Calpe  [Diphydet] 

Calpe  [Gibralrar J 

Cal|ientyn  Gulf,  169 

Cal))entp  Town,  169 

Calp6rniu8,  170 

Caltha,  170 

Caltrop,  170 

Caltura,  170 

Caltura  Town,  170 

Calumbo  [  Cocculus] 

Calumet,  ITO 

Calv&dos,  170 

Calvary  [Jerusalem] 

Calvert,  G.  [Baltimore,  Lord] 

Calvin,  171 

Calvinism,  172 

Calw,  173 

Calx  [Calcination] 

Calycanth4ces»,  173 

Calyc«rice»,  173 

Calycifldrse.  173 

Caly'mene  [Trilohites] 

Calymmo,  173 

Calypso  [Galathea] 

Calypt6mene  [Piprads] 

Calyptoritynchus  [lVittMd»l 

Cal/ptrajUa 
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c^'iii.  3:.o 

C-Wilo.  350 
CuKln"".  3S1 
C»iiflniiD'l«y.  Ml 
Cwtw  [Hind'"! 
C«-».  3^> 
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.,  J3-3 


r'«l.-M^r1vr,  3S6 
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,.J-C"r,.:ir7" 

il-K-ii'.  rjt  Kdiuitat  [Baltic] 


C«r.Mli.in.354 


nn«Wp|HT  [rnpsicuml 


[Mi.U-yhyV.imi'] 


y.i*d.] 


(■'.,l..i.  B>n^rn 

(  r. .1111.4114 
O.tiitn.  411 


■i.t',Pa,ktr-i,[Mort»r] 


.,Mu,m,lAlp.J 
Ci^hsiti  (Human),  413 


and     Ccniiifiiga 


Cei'hsbiiihiii  OcciJ)-n1AUs.  423 
Ci-plialocnl.19  [  Ucsnchioiwdal 
C.^|.l.ali.„in.  4i3 
Ct,.l,al,'.|Wa.  4-24 

Cf|il.fllotf«  rciitiropttral 
«,hra  [M.,la.a] 
Crplieiis.  4'.>9 
Ophl-uiTAiticai  B<Mtial 
Ci|.hm[{livM.] 


"."".[VLper.] 

BUI.  4.11 

•  ea.  4J.I 
luia,41.1 
loiiia  SlliqTia,  433 

ftii-..m.i1i,.l..ev'',  434 

i-iu  _  lii  IBfll..p:cr*,  FoV»- 
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Cnialhiu,  437 

Ceri«pDr«  f  Millrporida] 

CFrfthium  [  KiitumuMnBalal 

Ltnnm,  4)7 

rcriuro,  Oivi  of,  439 

CeC'Cuin*,  439 

C.[£p..lH  [Fompitiul 

Ctr6x\\oa  AniU...U,  43> 

Ontliia  [Cr«|>ci] 

Ccrthlada  [Cmixrl 

CerthiUuda  [LukaJ 

Certiot4ri,  439 

CcniM  [Lewi,  Carbonate  op 

Cerraiite*  (SaaYtdf.) 

CervicobraDChiiia,  4 JO 

Cerrua  [Dwcl 

Cc*ar6ltt,  44J 

CeaiioD,  4-1 S 

Cvktuni  [Ciliocnda] 

CetStM  hVhiUa] 

atic  Acid,  44« 

Citine,  446 

Ctlocii,  416 


Olte,  44  ti 

Cetui,  44G 

Ce.i1«[VaBC«Jenl 

Cf  uta,  447 

Cculorhy  achat,  UJ 

Ceraibc  A.id,  447 

C^vadilla,  or  Scbadilla,  4. 

C«v«nan,  448 

Cc)  Irni.  44-J 

Ci!)i  [Km^,.fi.b*nJ 

Chalilu  rYoDMl 
Clifibiia*.  459 
Cl-Jtmnta,  459 
CJWtodon,  4S9 


on.  463 

-.463 


Chiil<-(<lii 
Child.ii,i».  464 
ChaIci>[Ei.t><Ba] 
Cludc.,ri.Jy-la*,   iMnfeia   [i 

.aMmm.p.81] 
r)ialnDil>aj>i  [  Draulriiii] 
C-haM»j,"4h4 
Choliin.n.  4f.5 
ChaiioMh^nuiii,  4r> 
Ch.ik,46i 

(■h.>ik-!.W"f»rCalculu."| 
Ch,i;i^nje  fJitrvj 
Ch.lmi't*.  Hjui1.46i; 
CnalRKn.  Umiicr.  4t>7 
Cn.Imen^AI«;.™l,r.  467 


rbalyl»iis.4r.S 


■ltou.i  Pl« 


St.  4 '  I 


(.'hjni»i>iUa  f  UiiTcsJ 
ChanuF'rapa,  471 
ChuDFtaura  [I  baJcidn  ;   1  '-. 

n.t«i  Se,-»] 
ChaiDipia  [Mcnilidv] 
Ll.  tnbon«f.B.ui).  47-i 
L)i  mber.     Imperial    lliiipi-«'. 

ChambcrLiio,  47i 
Chamben.  Kphnim,  t7S 
ChMobna,  9u  WiUia«,  *Tt 
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Chrudim  (town),  136 
Chry'talis  [  Pupa] 
Chryiduthemuai|  136 
Chry'iaur,  136 
Cbryii&orA  [Milleporida] 
Chr)-»(didaB,  136 
Chrysippus,  137 
Chrysobalftn&cea,  137 
Chrysoberyl,  137 
Chry80chl6ra,  137 
Chrysochldrig,  137 
ChrysocoUa  [Copper] 
Chry'sodon,  138 
ChryB0f(4ster,  138 
Chry'iolite,  138 
Chrysoloras,  Emmanuel,  138 
Chry'tolu9,  138 
Chrysom^lida,  138 
Chr3's6phila  [Loptidcs] 
Chrya6phora,  139 
Chiy^sophryt,  139 
Chrysophy'llum  Caiu(to,  139 
ChrysoprasQ  [Silicon] 
Chry'sopi,  139 
Ghrysontom  [Dion] 
Chrysostom,  St.  Jahn,  140 
ChthdinoliM  [Cirripeda] 
Chub  [Leucikcusl 
Chubb,  Thomas,  141 
Chudleigh  [Devon] 
Chumpaneer,  14^ 
Chuquis&ca  [  Bolivia] 
Chuquisaca  (town),  142 
Church,  142 

Church  (architecture),  144 
Church,  States  of  the  [Papal 

States! 
Churchill  [Murlboroii);)i] 
Churohili,  Charles.  147 
Churchwardens,  143 
Chusite,  149 
Chuta  Nnirpore,  149 
Chyd6riiS  [Branchiopoda] 
Chyle  [Ch^me  and  Digtfstion] 
Chyme  [Digestion] 
Cibber,  C.  G.,  149 
Cibber,  Coliey,149 
Cibber,  Theophilus,  150 
Cibber,  Susanna,  150 
Cicadfcria  [Homt^ptera] 
Cicad^Ua,  150 
Cicer,  151 
C(cero,  151 
Cicer6ne,  158 
Cichor&cea  ^Compotitw  ] 
Cicindelids,  158 
Cicisb^o,  159 
Cicognftra,  160 
Cic^nia  [Storks] 
Cic(iU  vir6«a,  160 
Cicuta  [Conium] 
Cid,  160 

C(dari8[Ech(nid»] 
Cider,  161 
Cigar  [Tobacco] 
Ci^n&ni,  Carlo,  162 
Cilicaa  [Isopcida] 
Cilicia,  163 

CiHfvra  [MicrozoariaJ 
Cili^igrada,  163 
Cimabue,  165 
Cimar6sa,  166 
Cinibex,  166 
Cimbri,  166 
Cimex  [Cimicida] 
Cimfcida,  167 
Cimolite,  167 
Cimon,  167 
Cinchona,  168 
Cinchonicta,  174 
Ciochonia,  174 
Cindnn&ti,  175 
Cincinnati,  Order  of,  175 
Cincinn4ttis,  175 
Cincinn6rusjrBirdof  Pandite] 
Cioclos6ina  [KferulidaJ 
Cindus  [Dipper] 
Cinoa,  176 
Cinnabar  [Mercnry] 
Ciaiia»6mttiii,  176 
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CionAmomie  Add,  178 

Cinny'rida  [Soui-Manra] 

Cinnyris  [Soui-Manga] 

Cinquo  Ports,  178 

Cinquefoil  [Potentilla] 

Cintra,  181 

Clonus,  182 

Ciotat,  182 

Cioule,  182 

Cipher,  182 

Cip«lin,182 

Cipri&ni,  182 

Ciicaa,  182 

Cfrcvtus  [Falcouida] 

Circars,  Northern,  183 

Circassia,  184 

Circensian  Games  [Circns*] 

Cfrdnus,  185 

Circle,  185 

Circle,  Astronomical,  185 

Circle,  Mural  [Circle,  Astrono- 
mical] 

Circle,  Reflecting  [Sextant] 

Circle,  Repeating    [Repeating 
Circle] 

Circle,  Quadrature  of  the  [Qua- 
drature] 

Circles  uf  Declination,  Altitude, 
&c..  19:> 

Circu^s,  195 

Circular  Parts,  195 

Circulating  Decimals,  195 

Circulution  of  the  Blood,  195 

Circumcision,  196 

C  i  rcum  re  re  n  cc,  197 

Circumflex  [Accent] 

Circus,  197 

Circus  [Falcon ids] 

Cirencester,  199 

Cirl  Bunting  [Eraberizideo] 

Cirulina  [Isopoda] 

Cirrdtulus  [Dorsibrauchiata] 

Cirrhib&rba,  200 

Cirrhlgrada,  200 

CirrhfnuM  [Qobio] 

Cirrhfpathes  [  Zoonhy  tarii^] 

Cirrhobranchi&ta  [Dentaliumj 

Cirrhus  [Turbiuida] 

Cirri]  eda,  202 

Cisalpine  Republic  I  Bonaparle, 
p.  122J 

Clsnrros,  211 

Ciss4nipelo8  Pereira,  212 

Cissoid,  212 

Cfss»pi»  [Bethylus] 

Cist4cea,  212 

Cist^lides,  212 

Cistercians  [BemardiuesJ 

Citadel,  213 

Citeaux,  213 

C(thara,213 

Citharinns,  213 

Citole,  213 

Citrene,  213 

Citric  Acid,  213 

Citron  [Citrus] 

Citnu,214 

Citrus  Aurantinm,  216 
Citii  V^cchia  [Malta] 
Cittern  [Cithara] 
City,  216 
Ciudid.  217 
Ciudad  Rodrfgo,217 
Civet  [Viferrida] 
Civic  Crown,  217 
Civil  Architecture,  217 
Civil  Law,  224 
Civil  List,  224 
Civilisation,  225 
C(vita,  225 
CIvita  V^hia,  226 
Clackmannan,  226 
C16dius,  226 
Clad6batet  [Tupaia  J 
Clagenfurth  (circle),  226^ 
Cla^^nfurth  (town),  226 
Clairaut,  226 
Clairvauz,  227 
aakia  [Bemicle  Goote] 
Cltmky,  228 
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Clan,  228 

Clapperton,  229 

Clare,  229 

Clare  Island,  233 

Clare,  St.,  Nuns,  234 

Clarenceux,  234 

Clarendon,  Lord  [Hyde] 

Clarendon,  Constitutions  of;  234 

Claret.  234 

Clarification,  234 

aarinet,  234 

Claiion,  234 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  234 

Clarke,  Dr.  £.  D.,  236 

Clarke,  Dr.  Adam,  236 

Claude,  238 

Claude,  Jean,  238 

Claude,  St.,  238 

Claudiiinus  (Claudius),  239 

Claudius  Nero,  239 

Claudius  (or  Clodius)  Albinus, 
240 

Claudius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  240 

Clausenburg  (county),  240 

Clauseuburg  (town),  240 

Clausllia  [Limacinea] 

Clausthal,  241 

OavagtiUa,  241 

Clavitula  [Siphonostomata] 

ClaveiUna,  244 

Clavichord,  244 

Clavic6rne8,  244 

C14viger  [Pselaphids] 

Clavlgero,  244 

Clavipiilpi,245 

Cl&vius,  245 

Clavul6ria  fZoophytaria] 

Clavulinu  [Voraminifera ;  Sym- 
plectomerea] 

Clay,  245 

Clay  Slate  [Slafe] 

Clayton,  Robert,  247 

Clef.  247 

Cleidotharus.  247 

Cleisthenes,  248 

Clematis,  248 

Clemence,  Isaure,  248 

Clemens,  Alexandrinus,  248 

Clemeut  I.  (Clemens  Romanus), 
249 

Clement  II.— XI V. ,  250—25  2 

Clement i,  MOxio,  252 

Clvmentiuei,  252 

C]eod6ra  [Hyalaide] 

Cleombrotus  I.,  II.,  253 

Cleom6des,  253 

Cle6menes  I.,  11.^  III.,  253 

Cleon,  253 

Clt6uu8,  254 

Cleopatra,  254 

Clepsydra,  255 

Cl^pticus,  256 

Clerc,  Le,  256 

Clergv,  256 

Clergy,  Benefit  of  [Benefit  of 
Clergy! 

C16rida,  257 

Clerk.  John,  257 

(  lermont,  258 

Clermont-Ferrand,  2  J8 

Clermont  de  Lod^ve,  259 

Clcrmont-Oise  [Oise,  Depart- 
ment of] 

Cleves  (district),  259 

Clevea  (town),  259 

( lient,  259 

Clifton  [Bristol] 

Climate,  260 

Climax,  264 

Clinton,  D«  Wit,  265 

Clinus,  265 

Clio,  265 

Clio  [Muses] 

Clit^Hio  [Lumbricus] 

Clitheroe,  267 

Clitbon  [Neritida] 

Ciitus,  or  Cleitus  [Alexander 
III.] 

Clive,Loid,207 

CUvSna,  268 
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Clo4ca.  268 

Clock  [Horology] 

Cl6dius,  P6bliiis,  268 

Clogher,  269 

Cloghnakilty,  2C9 

Cloister,  269 

Clonfert,  269 

Clonmell,270 

Clonmines,  271 

Clor6dius  [Crab] 

Ciosterlnum  [Phytosoaritt] 

Clotaire  1.,  II.,  271 

Clotho,  271 

Clotilde,271 

Cloud,  271 

Claud,  St.,  272 

Cloudberry,  272 

Clove,  272 

Clover,  272 

Cloves,  274 

Clovis,  274 

Cloyne,  274 

Club,  275 

Club-Moss,  275 

Cluny,  275 

Cluiiy,  Order  of  Mouks  if.  Sr'i 

Cluiieida,  276 

Ciuarius,  277 

Clwyd,  278 

Clyde,  278 

Cly'mene  [Naidip] 

Cly'peas  [Kchinido*] 

Clypeaster  [Kchinidcr  | 

Cly'peus  Sobiekki,  278 

Clysters,  278 

Clythra,  1^79 

Clytus,  279 

Cuid>K,'279 

Coach,  280 

Coagul4tion,2<^1 

Coatta  [Afeles.  Speriet  1,  t  I. 
ii.,  p.  547] 

Coal,  Composition  of^  2^1 

Coal  FieMs,  2^1 

Coal  Plants,  290 

Coal  Trade,  296 

CoalUook  Dale  |  Coal  J 

Coait,  Gold,  ^99 

Cobalt,  300 

Cobalt  Ores,  301 

Cobb  [GtiliJ 

Cobbett.\\in.,302 

Cobble  [Din  r J 

Cobi  [Gobi] 

CoMtis,  303 

Cobleni  (circK-^  303 

CobKns  (t.iwn^,  3(i:f 

Cobra  Capello  [Afcp ;  \  ij««r  d.r  \ 

Cohurj^  (principality    TO  ( 

Cobiirg  (baiiiwick\  ,WU 

Coburg  (town).  304 

Ci>ca,  304 

Coccin6Ila  [Trimera] 

Coccothrati^tfS  [Groslnrak^ 

C6rcul»s,  :jtl5 

Coccus  [Gatlinsectnl 

Coccus  Cacto  fCocbinear 

Coci'y'zus  [C'jcul  i*»] 

Cochabamia  [B>i.vtii] 

Cuct>in-Chifia,  307 

Cochineal.  309 

Cochiucul  Trade.  309 

Coddicvra,  Cochlic^ia,  C«^-l't - 
toma,  CochIodfA<>,  Coc  •.••- 
donta,  Cologena,  CochUh.  - 
dra.   Cochlwtyla  lUvhcidx 

Cock  [Pwulir)'] 

Cock  of  the  Rock  [Pipradc  ] 

Cock  of  theWooii[bapcfCAiU.>'^ 

Cockatoo  [Psittacida] 

Cochrane!  Capt.  J.  D.,  310 

Cock  Pit,  310 

Cock's  Comb  [C«loMiA] 

Cock*aFoot  Grata,  310 

Cockatrice,  310 

Cocker,  Edward,  313 

Cockrrnottth,  312 

Cockle  [CoochacM] 

Cockney,  313 

Cockroich  £B1M4»] 
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ContttmptuMi,  M«seatcrie  [Ma- 

Cotmiinpt  .i.n  ''in  jio'kiUcal  econ.) 
0»: •»•»£•.  4 r>.i  r4a2 

OutAHui   'fAin;;j  of  .  4%3 

Co  lent,  -4>vJ 
0«titme:>ta.l  S-,  %tr-Ti,  4^ 
Cor.tiniieti   HjLAtt,  -i'^-i 

Cootnban  r,  -^O^ 
Contntct  f  AirT«em«Titj 
Contr'alto  ;    CoatrateTuir  [Alto] 
Contrary  &n<l  C<  latradictorj,  4a4 
Couuiam  [^OrtbocczaU] 
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Ccmnlfaa  [FulyparU  Membra- 

n»i] 
Cotmlus  [EchinodermataJ 
0»nus  Tzuo'ugy},  484 
ConTcrtt,  4V> 
ConTention.  Military,  485 
0»nver|fent,  ^C-,  486 
Coa*enr,  4^7 
Convex  [CoocaTe] 
f  «jnve\ance.  487 
G/aTeyanciojf,  -I8S 
Coa%icti*>a      [Juttioe     of     the 
CenTueainn,  4d8  [Peace] 

ConTuW  .laceae.  4S9 
Ceovoivu.os,  4S9 
CoaTolrulus  Jalappa,  439 
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CoiiToy,  489 

CooTulNioiit,  489 

Conwy  [  Caernarvonshire] 

C(>och  Bahar,  492 

Cook,  CnpUin.  493 

C(K>ke,  Beqijamin.  495 

Cooke,  George  Frederic,  495 

CouI«*r,  496 

Cooper  [ShaAetbuiy,  Karl  of] 

Coordinates,  495 

Coorp,  496 

Copaiba,  496 

Cupaffera  Offidnfilia,  497 

Co|>al.  497 

Copal  Varnish,  497 

Copenhagen  (district),  497 
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Copenhagea  C^wo),  497 

Cop^mictis,  498 

Coifing,  501 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  501 

Copper,  501 

Copper,  Statistic*  of.  50.*> 

Cupper,  Alloys  of  [Copper  J 

Ci>p|)er,  Ores  of  rCop|H»r] 

Copper-Nickel  [Nicki-H 

Coivper  Mine  RiTer,  50o 
.  Coppmii,  506 
'  Coppice,  506 

Copt,  507 

Coptic  Language,  50* 

Copula,  508 

Copyhold,  509 
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Copyri^t^  pac«  1 

Ojquimbo  !"  Chile] 
Coquimbo  ^town},  3 
Cor  Caroli.  3 
Cur  L«fr6zua  rRegoIns] 

Coraeia.x.  3" 

Coral  1  Polyraria  Corticrfaa^ 

Cora'  lia  r^Poiyparia  Cortin£craJ 

ConLLi^iies  'Fseudmoana] 

Coranto  'Couraa£e] 

Corb«l.  5 

Corcy'ra,  5 

Corti.  5 

C«»rtl  ^^ia  music'*  ^C^.oni] 

Conl^y.  ChaxiatU;  7 

Cv>t^WiHfr»,  7 

Cv>cUi.-\cvt».  7 

C**rtioaai*»nK  8 
Cordova,  S 
Cv.>re'a,  S 

C   rtV>  C4atlB  ■  Uersetshim^, 

Vorciodtuna  Satltum.  II 
Co£^ax;ft*>f«»^  II 

Curt  a' h.  li 

C»^**.«hi.i!»  OxCec  'Citu  Arc^ 

Cck  l\*a<    Kxr^tJ 

iV;k  .NxS  i^*  we\  If 
Cv.»  k    .•X>\  l< 
Coi***^  ii*"*»    kV."*caa«-JL» 

\\M«»\t  ^**^  *    Wkt  vv*l    ^  i"'^ 

\  \«Uk   '  \*  \  ■     i  ♦ 

t   V»i  .  n      *  I 

\\t    I     ^    \>0^\AU   AU4    .V^Ul»4Ws« 

u 
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Gorporatio*  and  Tcrt  Acts  [  Bo- 
roughs of  Ka^lAnd  and  Wales, 
Tol-T-p.20:fl 

Corpuratioos  (Municipal)  of  Ire- 
land, 4S 

C^rpiJence  [Obe^ityl 

Corpus  CirisTi  •  Cambridge'^,  53 

Curi-U"*  Chn>ti    C>xl'>rd;,  53 

C«:rpus  Juris  Ct*ius,  '»4 

Co-THi-ojiar  Thecrv  *  Molecular 
Tneory^ 

CorrxrC'ic^  PN'e  "NiTig-vior.] 

Cocrwti.n.   Houses  of   [Rcfor- 

TL  .I'K'O.   H    VI- cs  of  ■ 

Corrvjjctu,  54 

Correir.  ^  » 

Ccrtvr»»  Lich.  57 

Ccm«i»r.  57 

Com '^i  :ca  ot*  Bloud  'Attainder] 

Co.<wc.  57 

C<  rt  ex  >7 

Co'^'e  'Cop»ic-3i'* 

Cortes^  Uern^A,  el 

C»>r*«>i2a.  Phf'To  Bent^ni,  66 
I  O.vuatium,  tkS 
,  C^»ctici:j.  6<> 
,  Co»'  «i».  <><> 

I  Cw^'vss.  73 
I  O'r^  UceWk  T$ 
I  0*fik  u»%  r3 

I  Corymb.  74 

Cv  r^  ♦  ha,  74 

C%>l:>>^r^,  r^ 

i\vy  f»aa.    lVuraev"»] 

j  0.*M<vAnt,  0>9itte«  &e.  [Trij;o- 
iVxt  ^u*rr\  75 
\\xM«i^  the  K.aee  '^Mirfici] 
tVvn5.^^iA'»S)»  75j 
K \«.x\i  )u  vVAi  <i r  [  M oorshedabad] 

rv'%1 1  K'uM  [tVutial  America] 
i\>»uiuiiu.  Ho 

C"%ioi    tavrivtice,  si 

t\'\\».  >u  Umt.  >J 

t  \»  vO  Sn>  t  iVu  iUuche,  tl5 

\V«va  Uw  Nv*4^  »/ 


Cotinpi  J^Coracina ;  Piauhau ; 
Procnias] 

CetUge  [House] 

CotUge  Allotments,  88 

Cottbus,  89 

Cotteswold  Hills«  89 

CoHfn,  Sophie  Restaud,  69 

C«tton,  90 

Cvtton  CultiratioH  and  Tredey 
91 

Cotton  Spinninjir,  94 

Cotton  Manufacture  and  TMde, 
97 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert  Braee,  101 

Cittus,  102 

Cotumix  [Quail] 
;  Cotyl«<ian,  103 
'  C4>ua  f  Cuaili<l«] 
'  Couch  Grass,  103 

Couchinfr  [Cataract] 

Cough,  104 

Couguar  [Felis] 

<A>ui  [Testudinata] 

Couia  [Cuypou] 

Coulomb,  106 

Coumarouna  odor&ta,  106 

Counc  llors  [  Boroughs  of  Eng- 
land an<l  \VaU»,  p.  1 10] 

Counsel.  106 

Count.  107 

Coimter>Approach,  107 

Counter- Forts^  107 

Couuter-Oiiardii.  107 

Countermine  [Mines,  Military] 

Cmmterpoiut,  108 

Countervcirp,  1 09 

CountenralUtion,  109 

County  [Shire] 

Coiirai.te,  109 

CourcvUe«  ^Hainault] 

Courier,  iO^ 

Courier.  Paul  Lewis,  1 10 

aiurland,  110 

Courouctui  [Trogonl 

Counio  of  Kxchanixet  Exchange] 

Court.Maitial,  111 

Court  of  Record  [Courts] 

Courtesy  of  En^^land,  112 

Courtesy  of  Sctitland,  1 12 

Courtray,  or  Courtrai,  1 13 

C«iurt»,'ll3 

Couseraus,  orCouterans,  115 

Ceutances,  115 

Couthon  [Committee  of  Public 

Safety] 
Coutras,  116 
Couvin  [Namur] 
Cove.  116 
Covenant,  116 
Covenant      and      Corenanters 

[  Cameronians] 
Corentrv,  1 17 
Coverdille,  Miles*  119 
l\.\ered  Way.  1 19 
Cover' u re  [Wile] 

Cow,  i:o 

Caw-Tive,  1^0 

CowenJ  Wi^rlit,  Isle  of] 


Cowley,  121 

Cowpairtley,  IS^ 

Cowparsnep.  18S 

Cowper,  William,  122 

Cow  pox  [Vaccina] 

Cowry  Shells,  123 

Cose,  William,  123 

Coypel,  124 

Coypou.  or  Cojpu,  1S4 

Crab,  125 

Crabbe,  Georfre,  126 

Crabr6nidsp.  128 

Crabtrae.  William  [Hontt,  Je- 
remiah] 

Cr&cids,  128 

Cracow  Trepublie),  133 

Cracow  (town),  133 

Cr&cticus  [Barita] 

Cradling,  134 

Craig,  John.  134 

Craig,  Sir  Thomas,  134 

Craig,  John,  135 

Crambe  Maifiima,  136 

Crambua  136 

Gramar,  Gabriel,  136 

Cramp  [S|)asm] 

Cramp,  or  Crampem,  136 

Cranberry,  136 

Crauborne  [Dorsetshire] 

Crane  [Gniidss] 

Crangon  fCruitacea;  Shrisif  ] 

Cr4nia  [ Branch iopoda] 

CraniologyTPhrenoK^gy] 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  136 

Crape,  140 

Crajihaw,  Richard,  140 

CrassateHa  [Coachae>aj 

Cr&Mina  [Venendc] 

Crassulices,  141 

Cras»u«,  141 

Cra^sus,  Lucius  Lidnius,  14i 

Crut»i;us,  142 

Crate  run  [Alexander  III.] 

Crates,  143 

Cratiims,  143 

Cratippus,  143 

Crawfish  [  Astacus ;  Ckwtaeett 

Crayons,  143 

Cream  f  Butter] 

Cieom  Fruit,  144 

CreaKote,  144 

Crebilloa,  P.  J  de,  144 

CrebiUoo,  C  P.  J  d«,  145 

Crecy.  146 

Credentials,  145 

Ciodit,  [Bill  of  Exehaage  ; 
Currei^] 

Cred  itonT  IX'Tonshire] 

Creech,  Thomas,  145 

Creed.  146 

Creek,  I4r 

Creek  Im^iansi,  146 

Ca»eper,  146 

Crees  and  Ciiippeways,  1  -19 

Crefeld  r circle  aud  town)  14 J 

Crema  [Loiti] 

Cremu  us,  150 

Cremo  la,  l.*>0 

Ci«m6na  (tiuUn),  151 
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This  nretty  little  bird  is  the  JF7o/o/o// of  the  Mexicans. 
Ileinanuez  says  that  it  lives  about  the  trees  of  tho  Tctzcocan 
mountains;  that  it  is  eatable;  that  it  does  not  sing»  and 
that  therefore  it  is  not  kept  in  the  houses  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

DACTYL  is  the  name  of  a  metrical  foot  consisting  of  a 
long  and  two  short  syllables,  as  the  Latin  word  litiora ;  or 
of  an  accented  syllable  followed  by  two  unaccented,  as 
gdlJery. 

DACTY'LICS.  To  this  term  belong  all  those  metres 
which  consist  of  a  repetition  of  dactyls  or  equivalent  feet. 
The  long  syllabic  may  be  tlie  firat  in  the  line,  as  it  is  in  the 
heroic  verse  of  Homer ;  or  it  may  be  preceded  by  one  or 
two  short  syllables.  Thus  the  modern  anapestic  verso  is 
strictly  a  dactvlic  metre,  as — 

•  If  he  ha^d  any  fau'lts,  he  has  le'ft  us  in  douH^t.' 

Of  the  dactylic  metres  the  most  common  are  the  hexa- 
meter,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  six  feet  [Hbxa* 
meter],  and  the  pentameter,  of  five  ieet. 

The  dactylic  metre  ofien  alternates  with  trochaic  mea- 
sures.    Such  is  tho  ca^c  in  the  supphic  and  alcaic  stanzas. 

DA'CTYLIS  GLOMERA'TA,  or  Cocksfoot  grass,  is  an 
extremely  common  plant  in  fields  and  waste  places,  growing 
and  flowering  during  a  gi'eat  part  of  the  summer.  It  has, 
in  its  wild  state,  a  coarse  bluish  rou^rh  herbage,  and  a 
Uower-stem  about  three  feet  high,  divided  at  tho  point  into 
a  loose  panicle,  each  of  whose  divisions  bears  a  cluster  of 
flowers  at  its  end.  The  (flumes  arc  two,  sharp-pointed, 
keeled,  and  rather  unequal;  they  enclose  from  three  to  six 
Horets,  each  of  which  consists  of  two  rough-ribbed  paleae, 
the  lower  and  outer  of  which  is  tho  broader,  and  tipped 
with  a  short  bristle.  In  its  uncultivated  state  this  is  a 
coarse  hard  grass ;  nevertheless,  it  ib  readily  eaten  by  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep:  it  strikes  its  roots  to  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  soil,  and  on  this  account  is  capable  of  enduring 
the  drought  of  dry  sandy  exposed  land.  Hence,  in  such 
situations,  where  scarcely  any  other  pasture  can  be  pro- 
cured, as  in  the  naked  brecks  (or  undulaiiug  downs)  of  Nor- 
fulk,  it  is  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Sinclair  assures  us  that  Cocksfoot  forms  a  part  of  the 
herbage  of  pastui^es  most  celebrated  for  fattening  and  keep- 
ing the  largest  quantity  of  stock  in  Devonshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  vale  of  Aylesbmy ;  and  he  states  that  in  the 
most  skilfully  managed  of  these  pastures  the  foliage  of  the 
Cocksfoot  was  only  to  be  distinguished  by  an  experienced 
eye  from  the  various  species  of  fine  pasture  grasses  with 
which  it  is  combined.  We.  would  not  however  recommend 
any  one  laying  down  artificial  ^rass  to  employ  Cocksfoot, 
where  other  grasses  can  be  made  to  svicceed;  for  we  have 
invariably  found  it  overgrowing  the  sorts  with  which  it  was 
mixed,  and  forming  coarse  tufis,  which  neither  feeding  nor 
mowing  have  been  able  to  keep  down. 


[Dactvlis  ulomerala] 
1,  a  sj  k.-!.  t  much  raajrnified;  tf,a,  the  jlumts;  2.  a  floret  \rilh  the  pales. 

DACTYLO'CERUS.    [Phrosine]  J 


DACTYLCVLOGY.  The  simple  art  of  coiamnnicating 
ideas  by  spelling  words  with  the  fingers  is  called  dactylologv . 
The  positions  wnich  the  fingers  are  made  to  assume  corrv- 
spond  to  the  alphabetic  characters  of  a  language,  and  tho 
series  of  alphabetic  signs  is  perhaps  better  known  under 
the  name  of  the  manual  alphabet.  The  cliief,  and  the 
most  useful  application  of  daictylology  is  hi  the  instruct  mti 
of  the  deaf  ana  dumb.  In  the  various  institutions  for  tiju 
class  of  persons,  dactylology  is  almost  universally  emp1o\et!. 
The  letters  may  be  form^  by  tho  two  hands,  or  with  oii!\ 
one  hand:  a  two-handed  alphabet  is  used  in  the  £ngli>h 
institutions ;  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America, 
the  one-handed  alphabet  is  employed.  Both  these  alplia- 
bets  are  represented  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  500,  of  the  '  Penny  Ma- 
gazine.' By  reference  to  these  eneravings,  it  will  be  aci  n 
that  either  of  them  may  be  leamea  bv  an  hour's  practice  ; 
they  are  often  tausht  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  conjuiMrtion 
with  the  written  tdphabet,  in  a  few  days. 

Dactylology  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  natural 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  purely  a  lati- 
guage  of  mimic  signs.  We  mention  this  because  f^m^ 
persons  have  misunderstood  the  office  and  overratefl  ihr> 
value  of  finger-talking ;  imagining  that  all  d^  and  dui-  *> 
pei-sons  naturally  understand  language,  and  converse  wuii 
their  fingei's,  and  that,  by  acquumg  the  manual  alphaln-;, 
they  can  communicate  with  tliem.  Such  nersona  shoisln 
bear  in  mind  that  the  deaf  arc  shut  out  from  all  spuK.  .1 
languages ;  that  before  they  can  use  or  under>tand  a  wr.t  u  n 
or  spoken  language,  they  must  learn  it ;  and  that  such  au 
acquirement  is  made,  under  their  disadvantages,  by  a  ^rr> 
slow  process.  To  the  uninstructed  deaf,  dactylolri^v  1- 
useful  as  a  means  of  communication  between  tliem  a.  ' 
their  teacher ;  at  first,  in  such  select  language  as  the  pu{  *: 
undei-stands,  or  as  may  be  readily  explained  by  mimic  si;.i.^ 
or  other  auxiliaries.  As  the  pupil  advances  in  the  khoN, 
ledge  of  words  and  their  collocations,  this  mode  of  commu- 
nication becomes  more  satisfactory,  and  at  length  he  c:.ii 
use  it  to  converse  on  all  ordinary  subjects  with  the  accuravx 
of  writing  and  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

Degeraudo  has  clearly  and  fully  explained  the  use  ar.  \ 
value  of  this  very  simple  art    {IM  r Education  de*  Sf.ur.i^- 
MueUf  Paris,  1827.)    He  says  dact)lology  is  to  alphal>«   . 
writing  what  that  is  to  speech.     Formed  upon  writing  a>  i  •» 
model,  it  represents  it  precisely  as  writing  repre>ent.s  Wv.r.- 
But  in  this  connexion  between  dactylolog)*  and  \iritinL%  t.i 
reciprocal  utility  of  the  two  orders  of  proceeding  is  at  u  .• 
same  time  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  remarked  in  t   ^ 
connexion  between  writing  and  speech.    In  fact,  the  i  li. 
of  dactylology  consists  in  giving  to  writing  that   u*i\.- 
ablencss  which  speech  enioys,  and  which  the  fiist  Iom'<^  \ 
the  fixedneas  of  depicted  characters.    Dact)lolug}'  is  i^tnt  .1 
set  free  from  its  material  dress,  and  from  thoM.*  con(hi:i>:  » 
necessary  for   the  employment  of  the  pen  or  pencW :    it 
carries  with  itself  these  instruments ;  it  is  thus  ready  in  a.t 
familiar  conversations;  it  affords  help  at  all  timci  anil  ui  uu 
places.     It  is  thus  that  dactylology  is  little  more  than  a  ti.) 
for  those  who  already  possess,  in  speech,  a  means  of  ctun 
munication  more  easy  and  more  appropriate  to  all  cimn.i- 
stances.  It  is  thus  also  that  it  becomes  an  essential  T«3«>un  i* 
to  those  who  are  deprived  of  speech,  to  whom  it  K?utler>  a 
portion  of  those  advantages,  supplying  for  them  wniu.j 
and  giving  it  in  some  manner  a  new  extension.     Ho«v-« .  r. 
dactylology  is  far  from  affording  all  the  advantages  i.f 
speech,  while  it  loses  a  portion  of  those  which  arc  pe»  u'    : 
to  the  privilege  of  writing.    On  the  one  hand  it  urn.... 
less  rapid  than  speech ;   it  is  unfurnished  with   that  f  s 

Sression  which  belongs  to  the  human  voice — of  thai  ii  t*. 
iversity  which  the  soul  finds  within  for  pckurtraying  ai:    . 
sentiments  >\hich  affect  it;  it  has  notliing  of  that  harm.  • 
that  secret  charm,  that  power  of  imitation  of  whirh  *>•,  n    \ 
is  so  capable;  its  employment,  besides,  obliges  the  su^j.  • 
sion  of  all  business  and  all  action.    On  the  other  hai  d.  • 
has  none  of  that  durability  which  renders  writing  so  fax  1  •  r 
able  to  the  operations  of  reflection ;  it  is  not  able  to  e\h   •  . 
its  signs  but  aAer  a  successive  manner ;  it  cannot  pre»< .  •  - 
in  composing,  as  writing  does,  those  vast  pictures  which  1 1  « 
inventive    faculty    embraces   simultaneously,   and    sxib^o 
qucntly  surveys,  in  every  sense,  with  perfect  libcrtT.     Dau- 
tylology  shares  in  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  spcv^  I., 
and  in  some  of  those  of  writing ;  it  is  as  fugitive  as  tho  fir-  ♦* 
it  is  as  complicated  in  its  forms  as  the  second.     (Vol 
pp.  259,  60.) 

The  manual  alphabet  has  been  employed  u  a  mtdium  •  { 


D  A  C 

n#  cfpber  w  ivpteMRte'l  by  the  closed  bnnil. 


The  flyiiw-^rnard  (Daetylopttrut  roA'/oiu)  nriet  from 
one  foot  to  flneeti  incLei  itilenglh.and  is  of  »  brown  colour 
above,  vith  spols  of  a  deeper  lint:  the  udei  of  the  b-i'ly 
are  red,  aad  the  under  parts  are  of  a  pale  rose-colour.  Tli'- 
laree  pccttfral  fin*  areof  a  blackish  tint,  mottled  andcpolii'il 
with  blue;  the  ventral  and  anal  fliis  are  of  a  roM-rolour ; 
the  anterior  dorsal  is  gray,  with  clouded  markings  of  a 
deeper  hue;  the  posterior  dorsal  it  transpareut,  and  ili 
rays  are  of  a  pule  colour,  spotted  with  brown. 


Tba  thumb  repre»enl*  oti-t.  the  other  finnen  being 
eloMi).  tbe  iaAe\-hjietT  it  ad<li.-il  fuf  tiro,  the  middte-Bnger 
H  raued  fir  Ihret,  the  nn^-fin^er  i*  added  for/our,and  the 
open  hand  represent*  fir*;  the  liiile  finiter  alone  is  raised 
for  til,  the  nn^  fin^pr  is  ailil-r"!  for  •fr^n.  the  middle-finger 
Itsmiaht.  urA  li^  f,re-fi.-,2er  i*  railed  toibeoiheri.  for  nine. 
ThQs  far  f,r  [.f..:a.  To  ir.^.-a-e  Tens,  the  pr-ition  of  ibe 
hand  IS  cLianrfed  ffjm  perj*r.dituljr  to  h'-nionlal  1  the 
th.imb  U  p<ii..t4^  fijcTtard*  fjr  ten,  the  thumb  and  fore- 
fir.^-r  fir  r*«nt_r,  ar,d  <o  on  to  ninety.  Hundreds  are 
pi.ntt-l  diwnwar'li:  thus  the  thumb,  forefinger,  and 
m-.iidie-finzer  p-jinred  doimsiidi  reptesem  3i.u.  If  iJi 
be  the  n  itnber  lo  be  de^i.iiiated,  three  p^iiioii-  of  the  hand 
are  requir-1 :  the  five  fir: -ers  are  pointed  doicnwards  for 
3i(U,  liii:  li-ile-l:o:;er  and  nn?-dnzer  arc  winted  forwards 
fir  Ti!,  and  the  Ibiirab  artd  fure-fin.-er  are  hvld  upriahl  for 
tw.).  Durmz  these  tha^iKS  the  hand  ij  k*pl  in  front  of 
th£  bi>iy.  Ti  repfet^r.t  ih'.-iijaaiL*,  ihe  !efi  hand  is  plated 
arr-ifj  the  b';'ls  toirard-i  ifae  nz!"-t  sho J'ler,  and  the  sisns 
W!i;.-n  wtre  used  in  fr.^nt  t-;r  un::?,  12  tb^  ^ifuatwn,  refre- 
seat  tuoi.=acih;:  koe-isa  Ihe  luad  in  the  saaie  Htua'ion 
■ad  pi'iQiLiia  I'.'rwi.-'li  i,r  d^wnmrds.  tens  of  inousands  nr 
hunri.-e-is  of  tb.jusacda  are  e\.rii'i-*"L  By  chinr.ne  the 
s!rLi:i,fl.jf  ibe  hAci  tj  the  k-;'.  52:i;I.-ier.  i.~d  by  e\Jib:r;ng 
the  vano(;s  posii'iir.*  irf  the  cr.^er^  bt:';re  de*;T.bed, 
m.lli  n*.  tens  .•!"  it-  ""■.■nt,  md  h-ir.i-tii-?  of  tai'-'-JOi  are 
e\?:v--»e'L  The  saae  p.s;-;.;ia,  u^r.^bl,  f.TamK  and 
d  winrar'is,  e.^i.^^-d  ;n  ■.:=<!(  *;:;i»*;.Ta,  tli^y  tw  applied  10 
thi:  o^rnsM'Q  of  nocinora  to  lay  e\W3!.  TbiMiirti  rather 
c-.Ti^iex  ;a  iascrri.'-C  iJ;*  -sii/.e  js  !:;.i»t  ea?y  and  rotnpre- 
bw^'.Ti-.tf  in  ijiienr.i^n.  Tie  »-^rj.r."«  0/  ibii  system  of 
xn  VAijl.  ai.'ti":vn  iir  te-Jti  ~g  jr.:h3ie!;c  to  the  d«if  and 
<i^-^\  oc  iic  aui.  7!^  ij"  lis  ■;(  a:;oi*ri  »bere  silence  is 

:'-•<•    i^L'j   in.   -JM   1.-'.  <i   K-x::\.:ai  of  tens  by  the  ten 
i   i-.'o.  .'c  e>ea  .';'  j;'-,!."iry  iciis,  w:lt  be  al  once  acknow- 

1'  UT\"I,OT\tRA.  -P-'tvpvBiv  Membra-iacev] 
f  Vi.TYU>  PTERl'S'  ,Li.-'-p^Iei.  a  ci'nus  of  Gibes  of 
tie  ki-U-r  Jl,ai'-;i-T:<niru  ar.i  fiiaJy  LoricjlL  Generic 
«■!-: .i-'r*: — i>-ji  l.a:  i.-i'i  ;in:e  »r,d  li>ng,  and  rijing 
>,.-.  ,,-^  ;V.-::i  ;;,■  li-wrf,  wh.,-ii  is  very^hott;  inferior 
J-.;  ,-  ,;"  ti*  rw-%.":v:v,;.--a  t.-rr,;-jed  »r.h  an  elongated 
>^^  '^  >;c'<,'  .rtc-  ;',.a  »-.:'.jc^t  ff.ne#:  mouib  small; 
•j»-»7_-.-.>.V^  •-  i;  :^i»<s  i:'  ui.::i;;o  .-o:;;ral  iii^th  ;  bran- 

o;   X-  I- wi".  f  ,  ?,w ;  >;:^,^vl.«a;  r»«-s  ni;m.-n'us.  very  long, 
«-  '.I -1  <v.,>E  S  a  r.vi-:".b'r-;;>" ;  »e:ii7al  fius  with  four  rays; 

j-'s^.  ivS,-^  .t  i\s  iv.;i;*  »:*  clisSi-i  aiih  the  euminls : 
th..-»  —Ji>  l^.'O'.'vr  K-rv— :-■.»  .!.*:;a;\;i>hrtl  ft\>iu  tbe  ij^i.-al 
^  ;r-.c  ,v"--M.-\l^*  i-»  t:Sv-ixu::w:i*«j;it-of  lbcr.-flonlfins. 

t  I  IV  :  —•  s-  -tin'.*  *i?  I'lvser^v  tbrv*  dilatheil  ra>^ 
».  ,  i..>t  t.-.;.Ut   I.-*  Vvv  .TJL-  ?;-J»  b«l  *Fr-.ufiw>:  ftvan  the 

ItTT!  !^"''".  .  'J"r/  '"T^*  ;?  ^^^-.-i^iivl  b»  a  iii.-rabrane. 
t.s"-.s\.<*  i -.  ■v^"'.-^v  =-^tV  '..i^.ith.'f  »h:.-his»lui>«I 
»v  *■  t>  l''\l  -1  1-^"  ^"-i'  ^l  i-<-i'- i-i-'l.  '■'^■^'  fiiliwaro 
V* .  ..,•■..  >,  ,  .  ■>  t  Vi"*;*!-*  >:>  »h«-  »-.t  1-T  xroral  st-conds, 
•  hen  pur 


IDutjIapltm  ori 


i..] 


ir  v"i 


>  the 


"C";i.;'i-"'""'^s',.v.., 


.   Ull  «    )-■ 

„-.  ."H>  .'f  which  has 

\l.,l.»..,um-:.n.anai* 

,,.-^^■J:..•^^lb.■tlMl>s- 


DADO,  a  term  for  the  die  or  plane  face  of  a  jiedi-.i-.l. 
The  dado  employed  in  the  inleriora  of  buildings  u  a  r.^n- 
tinuous  pedestal,  with  a  plinth  and  base  moulding  anil  a 
cornice  or  dado  moulding  surmounting  the  die.  Thiit  con- 
tinuous pedestal,  with  its  moulding,  is  consirucicd  of  «"  I, 
and  is  usually  about  the  height  of  a  chair-back.  Its  prc-i'iit 
use  is  to  protect  the  stucco-work  or  paper  of  the  walls,  i,i:\ 
originally  it  was  used  aa  an  architectural  dcconitiun  t.>  .1 
room.  The  construction  requires  care  in  joining  the  <1<  .'1- 
of  the  dado,  which  are  pIou)^'hcd  and  longued  and  krvd 
transversely  at  their  backs,  in  order  to  prevent  any  j<''i,t 
from  appearing  in  the  die  or  plane  surface.  Some  dadm 
are  pannelled. 

D^DA'LION.    [Falconid.k.] 

DAFFODIL,  the  English  name  of  Narcissus  Pseud..- 
Narcissus  and  its  allies,  to  which  some  recent  botanists  lu.v 
given  Ihe  generic  name  of  Ajax. 

DAGHESTAN,  a  country  situated  on  Ihe  wost.-m 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  extending  from  the  moutli  i.f 
the  river  Terek,  43°  30'  N.  laL,  to  the  i;eninsula  of  .\(.. 
shcmn  on  the  south,  -10°  30'  N.  lat.  Though  forming  1 
part  of  the  Russian  government  uf  Georgia,  the  difft-.ir.c 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  valleys  on  the  eastern  dcclivii:,'. 
of  Mount  Caucasus  ore  ^vcmed  by  independent  pciu 
sovereigns,  but  those  which  possess  the  low  and  li.l'v 
country  towards  the  sei  are  dependent  on  the  Ras-i.in 
governor.  The  term  Daghc^Ian  means  ihe  mouniainons 
cuuntry,    from    the  Turkish    Irani    Dagh,    a    mounliiLn 

rGEOH01A.andDERBKND.] 

DAGHO,  DAGOE.  or  DAGEN,  an  island  at  iho  en 
trance  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  about  41  miW  long,  nud 
varying  from  27  lo  37  miles  in  breadth;  in  S9°  J'  lo  J!."  N. 
laL,  aiid  from  22''20'lo  23°S'E.long.  It  is  comprehem!.  ,1 
in  the  Russian  province  of  Reval,  circle  of  Habsel,  and  i. 
divided  by  a  small  channel  from  the  island  of  Oetel.  It^ 
area  is  about  304  square  miles :  it  contains  three  pansli.  >. 
The  inhabitants,  about  10,000  in  number,  are  Bxthoniaj.- ; 
they  are  em))loyed  in  husbandry,  grazing,  tlsherics.  ni  d 
i-arry  on  a  Utile  trade  in  the  port  of  Tewenhaven,  wli.  ', 
lias  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  The  coasts  sIhiuikI- 
ing  ill  sbaltoWB  and  sandbanks,  a  lighthouse  has  l>i"  - 
erected  near  the  village  of  Dagerort,  in  38°  SO'  N.  lal..  u.rl 
■>2°  4U'  E.  long.  The  Swedes,  to  whom  tlic  Danes  nxli  J 
Dagho  ill  1643.  ceded  it  in  their  turn  to  Russia  under  1I1. 
treaty  of  Nysladl.  in  1791. 

DAGOBE'RT  I.,  son  of  Clotariui  II.,  succeeded  him  it. 
e-iS  in  Ihe  Frankish  monarchy.  He  gai-e  his  brotbrr  (.%- 
ribcrl  a  part  of  Aquitania,  with  the  cily  of  Toulouse,  b  : 
Cariberl  dying  in  630,  Dagobert  reunited  the  vhole  mo- 
narchy unilcr  his  sccjtre,  and  cBu.sed  Chilpcru?,  Carilx^'s 
elileil  son.  lo  bo  put  to  doalh.  Boggis,  another  sonof  Ci.-:- 
berl.wasthe  head  of  the  line  of  the  dukes  of  Aquit*ine,  an  i 
ufihe  counts  of  Arm agnac.  Dagobert  sustained  wmn  against 
tbd  Suons  from  England,  the  Vasconw  of  the  Pynnvea, 
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I^v*mr/>>,  a    »^v*«rv»\    -jinz-^  u^d  Vir>  /»ri<jr.!rr>rl  i^ir  rv-^\:rou  f  wTiLS  on  riivinity,  both  in  Latin  and  French,  and  cftpeciallv 
•p'ff-  ■.   '.  #v  A    •  /   --.       ,,'p      ;♦   ,  i<^.--,'.nt,i5.:i'/n.',  1  .' "p   ,!' ',n '*:.r:riTeT«:il  subjects.    He  was  one  of  the  most  leanii'«l 

'••**  «•«•/•»•  '■♦    .<    , ,      ..  „      J, ,{   „  r<"^». ..:.•'!,  '  'ii  I.. .    .   ^ ./-  '^T..i  r-..^/.  po-.rerful  arlvticates  of  the  Protestant  doctriii*-  ui 

,*.'t.f>»^  ., .;   .4.  .     .  ,  ,^^    ,,    .j,^.  ,^,  ,.,.    .,^  .y.,  J.J   .:, -v.,:'  h;     t..:io.     Hi»  principal  productions  are: — 1,    'TmiU'  ilc 

Ik'  .or„v,  .>>,rr,.,    ,..-♦    ,-^  ,m'  ,;,r4K',',r.  ;ii*'Tn'."  *.  l.v  A."L.''iji  iV.nif  1^1  des  S.  S.  Pdres  pour  le  jugemcnt  des  diffi^ren<b  do 

J>^'i/*«,  if,^rx„  f  .,  ..^  ,,  ,  ^f  c^  ^r  Ca»>  Ci.   .•..'  r...  L.r.r!.,r»,  la   :  el  i^.  on/ Geneva,  1632,  which  was  also   publi*!»rd    m 

I7'#«     T    %  .^-•t.',»^-;.,r^.4  V  .r'<  '»■    .<i  ^..  rn  •;.<*  i..»*..rv  Latm,  wi lb  the  title  *  De  usu  Patnim:"  it  is  one  of  Dai !)»'•'§ 

of  f>'^.oM»^,,   t.,r.  .!»_.■.  -..»»  .-.>'..».   .f  A..-y..»p^,  a  ri,-,rr<ri.  :'»r  hi^t  works,  and  much  esteemed,  e8p<K;ially  by  the  I^*>bT- 

tv-iar,    1^.    r-,. .-  ,..    .^   ..^  ,.^  ;    .'.;,r%  -,..  1  \-.f:  ♦.  t^vr.:  cf  t',r;ani;     2,   *  De  la  croyanoe  des  P^rea  sur  le  fait  <U-» 

Jl    •••••*'-■■'••;  ^  ;  .r  ;-.  ;  ^.i ,    .!*  i.-  ^a\,  A  It.  ^-.2..  imi/^i:    3,  •  Adversus  Latinorum  traditionem  de  reht't-.*! 

I*^  *-    •-.'.*  j«5   x^  .  ^-i>*c:i-fi  X.  .rri..  *••.:•▼:■.-  ^'..i-ii  '"— t«is  c^jcctof     4,    *  De  cultibus  religiosis   Latinorum.* 

'*"  •  '^^   **-  •■*  ^•••1    ., .  f'i'.r.-.a.  y  t.-«    i4- i  .f  '.v^  Ir-.'  7 -ITS  T::e-e  tLrc«  last  works  attempt  to  prove,  that  in  the  early 

#f  Uisu  of  Ju\^,  rf..;2  _  .  ^  ji   i.- 1  ».4r.<^-.r  Vr:^;n- . «.!--,  or  j  r.in.tive  Christian  church  there  \»*as  no  relij,Mouswor*>i  j. 

^  JO  rtu#«^T-Mi   'CR  -.ir^iit   a  I'-i     T'.e  EU-.r-i-j  f  .r  "i^  pn.i  to  the  best,  nor  to  relics,  cross,  ima^t*s,  itc.     6,  •  IV 

\'^'*^'*-*^    *'-  ^r~j»  -w'^T^  ^  ".'-^1*^  '.7  L  rjc-.  A>*.-z,  E-i^  crr.^mntione  ct  extrema  unctione;*   6,  *  De  sacrament;! !t 

t.ie  *^^-*  4  .-•-r::-.r  ir  '^'  _  Lii  tt^,  jiai  1^  ri  '>rtiJi  r»cn*T-  i'.'e  a-nf-ulari  Latinorum  Confessione,*  Geneva,  1661.    Thu 

ytrttn  j^r-^   _^   -^^  -/^z.Tj-    Tut  r.-'-n^i*;..-  ,f  the  Li-  liit  w.^rk  puts  forth  the  strongest  arguments  against  the 

'  ^''  *^  ^^-^  'zif  :.r  vthk  j^r?  firji^r  is  r--a  :::  a  l-':.e  practre  of  auricular  or  private  confession.     [Conffssion  1 

^^  '^'-'-«^i   'AV.-i^*   w  A-r.*^  T.-i.  i- iirf  a*.-! . -.r.:  ^:  7,   •  Dc  jcn7t:s    quae  sub   Dionysii  Areopag-itss  et  Sanrti 

^:#  ML^- -..j^    mi  C ..ai..:3a  .1  ilui  r^i-.  —  a-    Pi-,;!-/  by  Irriitii  An*.«.>cheni    nominibus    circumfcruntur,'  Genevm, 

^'';^-.-*^  L-er.ii,  iLD-  ..zii^  Lxduc  i--.>.    Mr.  M*Le-:.i  l^*if^.    Da  iiie  looks  upon  the  works  attributed  to  Dion>M  us 

v.s, -^tti  -^is  -^ij-^  ^f  A:Vji^  ji  :••  ?.     A:  th*:  «^irae  Dil.iry  ar^'i  ler.itius  of  Antioch.  as  apocryphal.     This,  which  is  a 

a*.i.  wr^e^l^  to  save  '::et;ii  a  pc^-irf-L:  »'a:e.  and  to  biTe  ei-  w.ck  of  murb  historical  and  critical  learning,  isdodjcatfd 

1;'*-''*^^  =*-'^er-i2T::7  .ver  ill  uiar  part  :f  *.he  ^*:a»t  :f  G-in«ra.  to  Samuel   Bochart.     8,  •  De  po^nis  et  satisfactionibus  h«- 

1-e  rcsoTTk  inzr  nn.^  was  1  7  /m^-r  si,n  :f  WLt-in-i-IieTr,  liie  m^r.-i/    He  also  wrote  an  apolo^  of  the  reformed  ehurchrs 

jLiiUir  aavirur  "jetta.  iet  i=nie  '3*rcauae  cue  .,f  L^  loes  ovtrr-  and  numerous    sermons,   which  have   been   collecttKi   in 

ja:  pe*i  AUo'.aer.     It  inreara*.  hi.'vev.ir.  ^m  liie  a:.T«:^ii->  t,f  several  volumes,  and  also  '  Dernieres  heures  de  DupleK^!« 

L^;-pe-i-:t.u  and  :he  LiniiLis.  tliir  EKl:.  mj  Iiia  n-^  b^^z.  MTmay,*   Lcydwn.    1647.      Daill6  died   at  Paris  in    IK'Tii. 

iviini-t**l  to  iu.jeitioU  'iv  :.ni  neijiij' tir— ^  ^late  jC  Yirr::a;  Hi?  s:n,  Adricii  Daill^,  left  France  at  the  re\^)cation  of  n.f 

jMiil  .k  ^  ppjhajLe  :^:ii  Yjmci  ji  irs  nm  v^nr  <«  ra  will  be,  E  i:.'t  de  N Antes,  and  retired  to  Ziirichi  where  he  wrote  lu<» 

:r  .1  ans  .i,.t  aiready  jet:n,  oi^aiirbcd '.y  :iie cz.'.stz  I  r^z  ecifLre  f^'he-'^  1-fc. 

^  lij'^  F*_ila:aluiw                                                         ~  DAIRY,  ihe  name  usually  given  to  tlie  place  where  the 

Xlie  rtiiT.ua  ;n  wiiicii  'he  iiniri  m  <if  Dah  my  is  »-!*tta*e'i  --Ik.  ^^f  i«jv.-6  i:?  kept  and  converted  into  butter  or  chei'*c. 

^  A  voa-t  piiun  r'^i::c  by  x-jry  z^r.'l^  asv-^n:  rr  zi  :he  -^ea.  T.:e  r/^npa:ion   is   called   dairying;  and  land  which    x* 

*^»>  river  vr.,itli  at.u.e  i..s  .nij  :I:e  st-a  be:Trot?c.  *he  VI  a  c'wi.'rl;-  a;  propriatcd  to  feed  cows  for  this  purpose  is  calictl 

•^f"^^  *»-Aits  3rj-aa  nver.  jr  N-cer.     TIlj  si.l1  is  a  r.*  h  rt-iL!!  a  i  iry-uinn, 

c_.ir^  on  whirii  ».a.-cvlv  1  ^t  r.e  i  to  b«j  rVcui  -f 'lie  r.jtiii  A  riairy-hnuse  should  be  situated  on  a  dry  spot  v  m*»- 

^•t    A   w^uut.     AJ.  w^-  lij-vd  v-..^*!  .lie  0  i^t".  e^ptr'.^^y  what  elevated,  on  the  side  of  a^entlo  declivity,  and  i^n  j 

Ovrtl.re    liie  ■iu^-a^^Ull:oL::s  Jt  L^e  L-^liumanjw   Iirsor/ce  ^  a»  a  porous  ;?oiL     It  should  be  on  the  west  or  iK)rlh-wes»t  ^id^■  ff 

s*r^Re  ,♦!  ^aivu.e>«  Lvaury  \rA  liii-iruLzn-e.     Aji  anipio  ac-  a  hill  if  possible,  or  at  least  sheltered  from  the  north,  k^^U 

o«»iinL    •i*  irs  T^^^vaj*^  pr«i^LMvaa»  .--cirnjiinj:  m.i::e  aj<l  and  south,  by  high  trees.     In  some  countries  where  tbtrc 

^^'^  -i«ir  :WLXiLxou»  -rr.ps^.  ya:ii>^  ?.ia^.«>.  p.r.e-drples,  melcns,  I  are  natural  caverns  with  an  opening  to  tho  west,  and  b]>rin.'» 

•-'  r-iii.rcs*  l;mvs»  jriax asv  mi  juitr  tr.PHTi*  ir\;.ts;  a  singular  I  of  water  at  hand,  the  best  and  coolest  dairies  are  thus  prc*- 

:mii  s^d  u»  >>ec*  uiu  -^r.f^r^  jf  .xnnnua^catii::^  a  sweet  I  pared  by  nature.  Artificial  excavations  in  the  sides  of  tn.«- 

t^a^^u  :o  L*it»  a4.-^a-.:T?v:  j».i  i^  j-il  j*^:er* ;  indij?j,  coUon»  su^ir,  |  stone  rooks  are  sometimes  formed  for  the  purpose  of  kei^pit:- 

t    oj-cvj,  pa^:a    iL  >t*»ev5s  it^  may  be  fijund  in  the  intro-  milk,  and  more  frequently  wine.    Where  no  such  naturul 

lu.<.*i-v.-a  0)  >*.-*.  r^  jci'>  xvk.  V?  'aliich.  cuy  be  adle^I  some  '•  advantages  exist,  the  requisite  coolness  in  summer,   ai,«l 

livT.ivxr*  *ii  \i..\  M  Lwvd"*  v.iiiine.     Tlie  country  abounds  ^I'^^al  temperature  in  winter,  which  arc  essential  in  a  l''-«4 

-«*    :n  ucrSfc  Icvijj^is  "j'-r^Ta^v  ;jie^fcaaii»  bi:5aIoes^   deer,  i  dairy,  may  be  obtained  by  sinkinf^  the  floor  of  the  iLnn- 

a^lrxi^:**  c  '**i^  -  C5*  bv^li  -k  -M  iJL'i  :az:e,  and  several  ^arieiles  some   feet  under  ground,  and  forming  an  arched  nH>f  U 

^i    -^.v..  r».     I:  .>  il>o    ii.W^i^  by  bea  >;:^es  cf  immense  stone  or  brick.     In  cold  climates  flues  around  the  dairy 

.j.,.^*'*  i-^-'  ^^bec  iijujj.  j;*5«?r'>fa3v    Tlie  c^^er^meni  ef  Da-  are  a  great  ad\*antage  in  winter;    and  an  ice-bouse  lii 

'^^'^11*  a»  *r  u  l«.A5i.  "V'r:i;i.ri.'  v:is«.  a^  ab*elw::e  a  vlespi;ti;>m  ^ann  summers  is  equally  useful.      But  these  are   <inJv 

jj^  ^jfi'  A  -.-^  t...«  cvj>u.'i .  a.ht  i^:j.jn*y  i;^  maiii  xjaod  by  adapted  to  those  dairies  which  are  kept  more  as  a  luxury 

^i^-  ^i-rwl .:  :;c  »*  -*'  «>i  a:  1  rue  wb.  ch.  ix>  )ret.n  arp r^.^a.Led  tiian  as  an  object  of  profit.  In  mountainous  countries,  such 

.,^- «  iv  \r  >K»    u  -Lr  .-a.     Fii.  evi<*.j;is  or  :e>.K-.  .*vs  beli  at  as  Switzerland,  where  the  summers  are  hot  in  the  vallos, 

,^  ^»  ov-s..->  ,»^  -v  ^>\i^r:a    t*  ovvat^-v.  of  ;^o  A*:z:wal  rwvipt  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  or  high  valleys  betwt^ti 

\,    ju  .  v*>^  .T  t--^^.  V,  ATv  of  i:v  saiiw  i*.xv.eu'<ly  >aii5:uinary  them  are  covered  with  fine  pastures,  the  whole  eatabir^b* 

^?*.*.  tvvor  >•   u  >.\^!w  /m;  Slav*  v***^  ^-  A>I..v:tee/  Their  nient  of  the  dairy  is  removed  to  a  higher  and  cooler  atrn*)- 

r^  ^  ...ar  «si8K'a  i,  .Vxk  >  U'  Iv  .:i  Afvi*  or  Ma\.  but  uistaiuvs  '  sphere,  where  the  best  butter  and  cliecse  are  made.     C\h  i- 

^  ^.  •ru'it.AWxi  s**   i.\ -r  lxx.i:;^  toe  thrvv  mou;Ii*.  and   in  nt^ss   is  also  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  an 

^  v^^»  otfc>«.^  ;'.V*  ^viu  u*  Xv^  t  ea;^v*r  ui  the  jear.    The  abundant  supply  of  which  is  essential  to  cTery  dain.     It 

,>  x*  o*  -»  uvii.  0%'  ;  \*  K*ju  iv^ioxiov  U  e.uiu.ui  >kuUs.  of  i^  also  a  great  advantage  if  a  pure  stream  can  be  made  x<\ 

^  -.K»>»  ^  '>^»«  A  -tvi't^vv  >»*^  >*ait;vxi  10  VJi^v  a  eo;;rt  or  de-  ■  p^^ss  through  the  dairy,  with  a  current  of  air  to  caiTy  uQ" 

^,^^  V  A  A      ,;^  ;  %  v>  .Ns  .1:1  X.;.  *  :al  \  \\x^  to  b  txe  SvMuo  any  etlUnia,  and  keep  the  air  continually  renewed. 

^                 '.vx>L  a>  utsv>xK'  v\i  ;Vr  vac  i»^-vv«^\    Tbe  p. in- 1  As  the  milk  suffers  more  or  less  from  being  a^tated.  v-r 


^  ^,       ^  .V    's\  -s ,  \  >M  •  v\l  Oil  ^  .h  IXx  \:u\  a:ivl  iho  >r.b-  ■  ^"^^  much  cooled,  before  it  is  set  for  the  cream  to  rise,  tlit? 
^  vvvtx*  ^  i.>  u  v4xe>;  a;,  I  ^.:kv  the  aKxu-  i  co\A-hvnise  or  mil  king-place  should  be  as  near  as  pos  iMj. 

i  *  v  .HI  I  iv  :\t:*  of  ;V  { 1  "0  j\'l  Ksi:\  ;ean     ^^^  the  dairy,  or  rather  it  should  be  under  the  same  riK.: 


w.«.  ,v  ^  *  N  >  v.N.^l  e  x-^t^*  »v»  J^i-^  laa  of  AiV.oii.  the  cvhu-  •*  In*  milk  may  then  be  brought  immediately  from  the  imw<, 
.»Hxvs.  ^^^  >.v.^  .^N*c  k  i'o:oms  hvM  \\;the 'vr    Tv;:hout  being  exposed  to  the  outer  air.    Tho  dair>-h.iu^o 


»«-%-^    *' 


,x    '4     V  >»»..'   'i.»x  X\vi»t%*  vi*  c  I  t>Ko»,:oAnt.    The  ^  bou  Id  consist  of  three  distinct  apartments  below,  with  l«i:-» 

'  ^    „^,  ,v   ',    V  l\»V 'M.4 '*  vN^:ivxi^  v4  v^-^x^rv  shoiX  et'  and  cheese-chambers  above.    TTio  principal  place    ia  iL  • 

'  \  ,  ,^  ',    K i  «  V  %.  i  vxU  '  IV,  iv>vnl  hAh\i  eioxMv  K  ;^-  d.iiry,  properly  so  called,  sunk  two  or  three  feet  below  it«- 

j,»,      '., »  ,  *^v>  »*  -V  xu«»v  x»uh  i*ui  of  vhe  ivo^lo  of  h'>el  of  the  ground,  with  a  stone  or  brick  bench  or  tat.o 

'*^'  '  \*  \     \  \  \.,l  '1    I  s    \\x\  M,.u'>i\\  t'io  i»'e  •.  I  v^r   \  'tlo  above,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dairy ;  and  tin  v 

''  ,  ''''  "^     ^        ,,^    ,a  ,,    \  .'v,  .u    4  X*  xeiit  A';r^  .on    -^hvniU  have  shutters  shding  over  them  to  open  or  bhut  »c*- 

'  *    V    >  r»o   *^v.»»>v  .*vN  .  «  '  ^^l  >»•--  ^-^^    vvr^hn,'  to  the  weather.    The  floor  shoidd  bo  of  stone   •  r 

"^      '  ^'  .V        ^     "     .s»  \  ,  ,v,  ;    .  ve  V'  CUV  Iv  U-^  '  pn  mg  tiles,  sloping  gently  towards  a  drain  tocarry  off  tbe 

,.^  t  ^^* »   •      ^  ^  *  ,  ^  ^    ^^^  ^.^^;.^^l  ui.u^,^  I  w«iit*r.   Qrtat  cart  should  be  taken  that  no  water  stagnat^^ 


. ,  V  *» .  ;^x  v^i'  t  V^  vNM^u  ^'""^^  ^^»'*^  sidles  of  it  to  hold  the  mUk  pans.     This  tabi.. 

vv''  '  \      »  ^  V\   N*  »*  X*  •'  o  V  N*.vVo.(\  a  m  \  >   1.  of    ^    nild  be  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  outer  soU.     A'  -- 
'  ,  ,      I  .  •  .'  '  So  \;m.u  xvK»k  ituM*.K.v\t'i-i\  '  ^^''^^'^  co\Tred  with  wire  should  be  made  in  the  wall* 
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h  this  drain,  vhich  must  be  kept  as  clean  as  the  floor  of 
the  dair}',  and  not  communicate  with  any  sink,  but  run  out 
into  the  o])cn  air :  a  declivity  from  the  dairy  is  essential  for 
thi5  purpose.    If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  it  must  run  into 
an  open  tank,  and  the  water  be  regularly  pumped  out. 
The  windows  of  the   dairy  should  be  latticed.      Glazed 
windows  may  be  added  for  the  winter,  but  they  should  al- 
ways be  open  except  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  weather.  There 
may  be  sbutters  to  cIom  entirely,  but  this  is  not  essential. 
If  the  windows  are  made  Uke  Venetian  blinds,  the  light  will 
be  excluded  without  excluding  the  air.    The  utmost  purity 
must  be  maintained  in  the  air  of  a  dairy  ;  nothing  should 
enter  it  that  can  produce  the  slightest  smell.    No  cheese  or 
rennet  should  be  kept  in  it;  and  partioularlv  no  meat, 
dressed  or  undressed.    Even  the  dairy-maid  should  avoid 
remaining  longer  in  it  than  is  necessary,  and  should  at  all 
times  be  extremely  clean  in  her  person. 

The  next  important  place  is  a  kind  of  wash-house,  in 
which  there  is  a  chimney  where  a  large  copper  kettle  han<^ 
on  a  crane  to  heat  water  in,  or  milk  when  cheese  is  made. 
In  countries  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  pit-coal  is  the  com- 
mon fuel,  a  copper  may  be  set  in  briek-work  with  a  srrate 
under  it,  as  is  usual  in  England.    In  this  place  all  the 
utensils  of  the  dairy  are  kept,  and  scalded  with  boiling 
water  every  day.    It  should  have  an  outer  door»  which  may 
be  to  the  south,  and  benches  outside  on  which  the  pails 
and  other  utensils  may  be  set  to  dry  and  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
Between  the  two  last  apartments  may  be  another  commu- 
nicating with  both,  and  forming  a  kind  of  vestibule,  where 
the  churning  may  take  place ;  and  over  them  a  cheese-room 
and  lofts,  or  any  other  useful  chambers.  A  verandah  round 
the  dairy  is  very  convenient,  or  on  three  sides  at  least.    It 
shades  from  the  sun,  and  adds  to  the  warmth  in  winter ; 
and  the  utensils  may  be  dried  and  aired  under  it  even  in 
rainy  weather.    Grentlemen's  dairies  are  often  built  expen- 
sively, and  highly  ornamented ;  but  they  seldom  unite  all 
the  conveniences  essential  to  a  good  dair^,  because  the  ar- 
chitects who  plan  them  are  seldom  practical  formers.  They 
are  generally  too  far  froni  the  cow-bouses,  which  might  be 
joined  to  them  without  detracting  from  the  neatness  of  the 
structure:     A  dairy-house  placed  near  a  mansion,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  farm  buildings,  is  quite  out  of  its  place. 
In  Switzerland  and  in  Holland,  the  cow-house  and  dairy 
often  liave  a  very  neat  appearance  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  principal  residence.    The  plan  in  both  countries 
is  very  similar ;  the  style  of  the  roof  is  the  chief  difference. 
It  is  taken  from  the  common  dairy-farms  in  Holland,  where 
the  farmer  and  his  family  live  ULiider  the  same  roof  with 
his  cows.     In  the  Netherlands,  especially  in  North  Holland 
and  Friesland,  a  cow-house  is  as  clean  as  any  dwelliiis:- 
hoiisc,  and  the  family  often  assemble  and  take  their  meals 
in  it.      The  following  description  of  a    oow-house  and 
dairy  under   one  roof  combines  all  that  ia  useful,  with 
considerable    neatness  internally  and  externally: — ^It   is 
a  building  about  sixty  feet  lone  by  thirty  wide,  with  a 
verandah  running  round  three  sides  of  it.    The  dwelling  is 
not  here  attached,  as  it  usually  is  in  common  dairies,  and  the 
building  is  not  surrounded  by  a  farm-yard :  these  are  the 
only  circumstances  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of  a  com- 
mon peasant.    The  dairy-room  is  sunk  below  the  level  of 
the  soil,  and  is  pa\ed  with  brick.    The  sides  are  covered 
with  Dutch  tiles,  and  the  arched  roof  with  hard  cement. 
The  cow-house,  like  all  in  Holland,  has  a  broad  passage  in 
the  middle,  and  the  oows  stand  with  their  heads  towards 
this  passage,  which  is  paved  with  dinkeis  or  bricks  set  on 
edge.     Their  tails  are  towards  the  wall,  along  which  runs  a 
broad  gutter  sunk  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
place  on  which  the  cows  stand.    This  gutter  slopes  towards 
a  sink  covered  with  an  iron  grate,  which  communicates  by 
a  broad  arched  drain  with  a  vaulted  tank  into  which  all  the 
liquid  flows.    The  gutter  is  washed  clean  twice  a  day  before 
the  cows  are  milked.    The  eows  stand  or  lie  on  a  sloping 
brick  floor,  and  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  litter  allowed 
them,  which  is  removed  every  day  and  carried  to  the  dung- 
h^p  or  to  the  pie-styes  to  be  more  fully  converted  into 
dung.  Whenever  the  litter  is  removed,  the  bricks  are  swept 
clean  ;  and  in  summer  they  are  washed  with  water.    In 
Holland  the  cows'  tails  are  kept  up  by  a  cord  tied  to  the 
end  of  them,  which  passes  over  a  pulley  with  a  weight  at 
the  other  end,  as  we  see  practised  with  horses  that  have 
bcf  n  nicked:  thus  they  cannot  hit  themselves,  or  the  person 
wbo  milks  them.    The  manner  in  which  the  cqws  are  fast- 
ened is  worthy  of  notice :— Two  slight  pillars  of  strong  wood 


are  placed  perpendteokrly  ibont  two  ftet  distance  from 
each  other,  so  that  the  cow  can  readily  pass  her  head  be- 
tween them.  On  each  of  these  is  an  iron  ring,  which  runa 
fVcely  up  and  down,  and  has  a  hook  in  its  circumference  - 
two  small  chains  pass  from  these  hooks  to  a  leather  stra]i^ 
which  buckles  round  the  neck  of  the  cow.  Thus  the  oow 
can  rise,  and  lie  down,  and  move  fbrward  to  take  her  food, 
which  is  placed  in  a  low  manger  before  the  two  pillars ;  but 
she  cannot  strike  her  neighbour  with  her  horns.  The  man- 
gers  or  troughs  are  of  wood,  or  of  bricks  cen^ented  together, 
and  are  kept  as  clean  as  all  the  rest  of  the  cow-house«    la 
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Section  of  Um  Cow-house. 
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Ground  PUs. 

A,  A.  A.  feteege  Uireofh  the  cow^ionae  and  dni^r  ten  feci  wMe.  paved 
with  bricks  »ct  on  edge  or  Dutch  clinkers.  The  food  ie  brought  in  this  poe- 
sage  in  a  smAll  cart  and  distributed  to  thr  cows. 

B.  fMiH  or  the  above  paseai{e  dosed  in  with  doors  and  forming  a  ^eit&bule  to 
the  dairy ;  C.  dairyroom.  in  which  only  milk,  czeam.  and  butter,  aro  kept. 
It  is  sunk  thrc^  feet  under  the  IctcI  oI  the  cow-house,  and  covered  with  a 
brick  nrch ;  it  hat  one  latticed  window,  and  tefcral  Tentilators,  on  a  level 
with  the  plaice  on  whidi  the  milk  vessels  are  set. 

D,  the  room  where  the  utensils  axe  scalded,  and  where  cheese  is  made  i  te 
one  coruer  is  a  fireplace,  with  a  large  kettle  or  a  copper  set. 

E,  a  »tatTs  to  go  np  to  the  cheese- room  M.  ami  lott  fi'. 

P.  calf- pens.  In  which  the  calves  are  tied  np  lo  fatten,  so  fhat  they  eannot 
tnm  to  lick  Uiemselvcs ;  a  small  troogh  with  pounded  chalk  and  salt  in  each 
pen.  ^ 

G.  the  place  for  the  eows.  without  partitions;  ea<!h  cow  b  tied  to  two  yof^ 
by  two  small  chains  and  two  ison  rings,  whkh  run  on  the  posts.  The  chains 
are  fastened  to  a  broad  leather  strap,  which  Is  buckled  round  the  neck  o 
each  eow.  H.  H.  two  sinks,  %ith  Iron  gratings  over  them,  to  eatch  the  uriiM 
fmm  the  gutters  I.  I,  which  rmi  aU  the  length  of  the  cow-house  on  each  sidit 
K,  the  urine  Unk.  vaulted  over  witli  a  door.  L.  to  clean  it  out,  and  a  pump  to 
pump  up  the  liquid  manure.  O,  O.  In  the  section,  are  places  where  tte  grsM 
food  or  roots  ace  deposited  for  the  day's  consumption.    P,  a  hay-loft. 
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Switzerland  the  cow-houses  are  similar,  hut  there  is  also  a 
rack,  the  hack  of  which  towards  the  passa^  shuts  up  with  a 
hoard  on  hinges.  Hie  Dutch  mode  suuphes  more  light  and 
air  to  the  middle  passage ;  and  as  the  food  is  given  fre- 
quently and  in  small  quantities  there  is  very  little  waste. 
The  preceding  cuts  will  give  a  tolerahle  idea  of  the  whole 
arrangement  The  food  is  hrought  in  carts,  which  are 
driven  at  once  hetween  the  cows.  What  is  not  wanted  im- 
mediately is  stored  ahove,  whence  it  is  readilv  thrown  down 
hefore  the  cows.  Thus  much  trouble  is  saved,  and  one  man 
can  feed  and  attend  to  a  great  many  cows.  From  Novem- 
her  till  May  the  cows  never  leave  the  cow-house.  In  sum- 
mer when  they  are  out,  if  they  are  in  adjacent  pastures, 
they  are  driven  home  to  be  milked,  but  if  the  pastures  are 
far  off,  which  is  sometimes  the  case^  they  are  milked  there, 
and  the  milk  is  brought  home  in  boats ;  but  this  is  not 
thought  so  good  for  the  butter,  which  is  then  always  churned 
fVom  the  whole  milk,  without  letting  the  cream  rise.  The 
finest  and  best  flavoured  butter  is  aiways  made  from  the 
cream  as  firesh  as  possible ;  and  to  make  it  rise  well,  the 
milk  should  be  set  as  soon  as  it  is  milked,  and  agitated  as 
little  as  possible.  The  greatest  quantity  is  seldom  obtained 
when  the  quality  is  the  finest.  \Vhen  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  quality,  the  milk  is  skimmed  about  six  hours 
after  it  is  set ;  and  the  cream  taken  off  is  churned  by  itself. 
The  next  skimming  makes  inferior  butter.  The^e  parti- 
culars are  mentioned  to  show  the  necessity  there  is  of  I 
having  the  dairy  as  near  as  po:&sible  to  the  cow-houae.  ^ 

The  utensils  of  the  daini-,  such  as  pails,  chums,  vats, 
&C.,  are  usually  made  of  white  woud,  and  are  easily  kept 
dean  bv  scoWins  and  scouhr.;.  JLeadcn  trju^hs  are 
used  in  lartre  dairies ;  and  if  they  are  kep:  very  clean  by 
careful  scouring,  they  an>wer  the  purpc^^e  better  tuan  w.xyl 
They  may  be  iO  coustr rioted  iliAt  the  ciJLk  miy  b*  let  off 
gently  before  the  cream,  which  is  cv,Lct.':ed  by  iiseJl  T^ 
saves  all  the  tiv»uble  of  >kinni.r!Z-  Brass  pans  iiive  the 
ad\-anta^e  of  being  reajii.*y  wirLLrti  -.n  a  chidnz  diah  in 
winter.  In  Devonshire  i:a  cr  brui^s  rii:s  are  ivq--e-*ly 
usoi  instead  of  ear: he :i ware.  Al::i«-'C^h  ther?  is  s.i'ziie  -iaii- 
ger  in  che  u>e  «'f  bnss  u:e2.-.l5w  '^'ry  lirle  ireni.*.^  wJI 
ob\i\:e  it.  It  .'Qiy  re^^res  tha:  rhfj  ?h».  «l'i  be  k.ezc  bnjh:, 
in  which  case  :ce  sc::iile>;  sre*i  of  :vjie  :r  veri-^iTS  w.;:L  i 
be  percept. --V-  la  H.tli:il  t:ie  rz-.i  s  iii-rini^.r  cxrtrrd 
ia  bra^s  vtjsscIsw  Ci?c -1^:11  pazi  hj.-  e  been  invezie^i.  wai.'h 
are  tinned  inrsji*.  They  are  eojcjccijLal:  b-t  there  b 
n:th:rLj  berter  cr  !:eu:er  tb.irt  well-ilir<?d  white  cr:ckery 
Wire,  cf  :he  occit:i«:c.  .'-il  irs.  S.zie  ret-vcrziezd  uzr 
gl.iied  pizis  5:r  suzizicr.  b-^;  :hoy  x>*  d-±.r-^s  to  keep 
s'^cet  js  t"**^  siJi  :r?;-  71:.^  :*?elf  Jiia  lS;  pcres^  ani  s 
a?:  t?  beccd'*  :5c ur  there. 

The  zi-^iC  .x'cini»::i  '.^s*  Jt'  ^ws  is  to  *^7?'y  b-tter  ar.d 
cb.^«e  l>.TT'fiir.»iCH:issi'.  x::  I  ^ocirf ciz^rs  t<  fi'ten  calves  , 
V  v-y^  re  ;he  b«.:ojer ;  bv:  :he  3.«-sc  rcd'^bLe  iiin  3  that 
w.t.  >*h  <u~::v  e?t  air*^  c.'i'ij  wh  nJliL     In.  these  tlur.es 
the  >tveci  ->  i.  f^rrvat.     The  ^'^s  ire  ni?sc!y  kept  in  stills*  ; 
ani  ct-d  w'.h  tcod  br:c.:h:  i.»  thvzi^     S^cie  iLiiniaea  cear  | 
LwH-.inv-i  5os?es$  ^everi.  i j.-'irt^i  arw!k  izvi  tbe  arrasujeciv-nt  ( 
^i  'hctr  Vs-ub.^.:ireL':s  »  «',T'.h\  .'t*  w^r.ce.     The  cv^wv;  ue 
biNj^h:  chic  i>  ;::  the  nor  X  be?, a?  or  A:"*-<rr  they  have  c-j:1\v\L 
T  V*  JL-e  ^*  avTu  JuV^^>i  :o  io  to  ihe  bjiV^  bus  are  kcv:  as 
t\-.<  AS  the*  ca-.:  be  ctioe  to  c  >v  cii.v  by  4^vHi  tVwlin^  ' 
^^.vu  tlv*  are  ir^.  :bo*  jure  vV.v-n  alrvadv  >u:^v\e£i:Iy  tat  . 
fv^c  >a V^  v»r  At  all  e\en:s  tho\  Ava  fatua.  ai d  are  s^ Id  to  ^ 

vss-*  jL'f  v^  a*  .»ihe.->  are  >.^'I .  f.    TSr  >»  .'Cicu  wh,>  piir-  I 
:  ilv  %'  A  tVttt  •*fce  ixrwjAa  a-vi  carry  ^i  a\v.it  tor  , 
..»«»»  'V  Xc-*  a:*^vI  n:  *k  the  vvw^  rw-vv  a 
1-jto*  ?bji:  :hv»  *jt>t  i-"e  ot"  rr  '&  t>  I 
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they  cannot  goro  each  other  Tirith  their  horns.  The  i^at 
dairies  about  London  are  kept  very  clean ;  but  the  liquid 
manure,  which  would  be  so  valuable  for  the  market-«arderM, 
is  lo8t«  and  runs  off  by  the  sewers.  In  Belgium  tne  urine 
would  be  contracted  for  at  the  rate  of  21.  per  oowpcr  annum, 
which  would  produce  1200/.  a  year  in  a  dairy  of  600  cow4, 
and  would  pay  a  good  interest  for  the  monev  expended  m 
constructing  large  vaulted  cisterns  under  eacn  cow-houM^ 

The  dairy  iaims  of  England  are  chiefly  in  Glourestrr- 
shire^  Devonshire,  and  Cheshire.  They  require  a  smaiUT 
capital  than  arable  farms  of  the  same  extent;  the  chief 
outlay  IS  the  purchase  of  cows.  The  rent  of  good  grass  hind 
is  generally  higher  than  if  it  were  converted  to  arable  laii'l  - 
and  the  risk  from  seasons,  and  from  a  variation  in  the  pn*e 
of  the  produce,  is  much  less  in  a  dairy  farm  than  in  ouc 
where  com  is  chiefly  cultivated.  Hence  the  rents  are  bet- 
ter paid,  and  there  are  fewer  failures  among  the  tenant < . 
but  the  profits  of  a  dairy  ^um,  without  any  arable  land,  arv 
not  considerable ;  a  decent  livelihood  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  There  is  no  chance  <•( 
profit  in  a  dairy  of  which  the  farmer  or  his  wife  are  not  the 
immediate  managers.  The  attention  required  to  minuU* 
particulars  can  only  be  expected  in  those  whose  profit  de- 
pends upon  it.  The  dairies  of  men  of  fortune  may  be  ar- 
ranged on  the  best  and  most  convenient  plan,  and  be  iiul.^ 
pc.isable  an  ides  of  luxury ;  but  the  produce  consumed  La* 
always  cost  much  more  than  it  could  be  purchased  for.  A 
pr>peT  attenuon  to  keeping  correct  accounts  of  ever\-  e\- 
p«e:2*€  will  convince  any  one  of  this  truth.  .In  a  dairj'farm 
the  ereat  ditSculty  is  to  feed  the  cows  in  winter,  li  a 
usually  so  arranged,  that  the  cows  shall  bo  dry  at  the  rmic 
wben  ^xi  is  m^jst  scarce,  and  they  are  then  kept  on  infen<-r 
hay.  or  straw,  if  it  can  be  procurcMl.  It  is  a  great  impn)\f- 
xeat  m  a  dairy  farm  if  it  has  as  much  arable  land  attarh.-l 
to  it  as  will  employ  one  plough,  especially  if  the  soil  l* 
l^ht:  but  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  farm  must  vary  fr^  rn 
that  of  other  farms,  since  the  food  raised  for  the  cows  uii.*l 
c*r  a  prluc»pal  object.  Corn  is  a  secondary  object;  and  li!.-» 
cJ.wnxtMi  of  i\)ot3  and  grasses  must  occupy  a  great  p<»rii  .-i 
:f  the  fjrm.  AVlien  the  grasses  degenerate,  a  crop  or  iwo 
if  com  is  taken,  and  the  rotation  is  chielly  roots,  com,  jf  \ 
snss  cut  for  hay,  until  it  wears  out.  If  the  roots  ore  ^^ .  J 
Ennured,  the  land  keeps  in  excellent  heart.  The  old  \  .i-^- 
tunrs  are  kept  for  summer  feeding.  Where  there  is  1.0 
arable  land  near  a  dairy  farm,  it  deserves  mature  consider  a- 
t>Mi  whether  it  will  be  advantageous  or  not  to  allow  kuu* 
o(  the  pasture  to  be  ploughed  up.  It  is  often  a  duigcn  i*s 
experiment  where  the  soil  is  naturally  hea\7,  which  is  tJ,.- 
case  with  most  dairy  farms  in  England.  Arable  land  hi.<i 
down  to  grass  for  the  purpose  of  the  dairy  seldom  pro<lucfH 
dne-tUvoured  butter,  or  good  cheese;  but  clover-bay  is  «'\. 
cel'.ent  for  young  stock,  or  to  fatten  off  the  old  cows«  Lu- 
cem  is  reckoned  to  make  cows  give  very  good  uhIk. 
nothing  however  can  equal  a  rich  old  pasture,  as  all  dairy  - 
men  agree. 

In  hihns:  a  dairy  farm,  it  is  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  buildings  be  situated  near  the  centre  of  tlie 
lar.d,  and  that  they  be  well  constructed  and  convenient. 
The  nature  of  the  feed  must  be  ascertained  by  experience. 
1 1  is  often  impossible  to  say  by  mere  inspection  whether  a 
posrare  will  make  good  butter  or  cheese,  especially  x]  *> 
Litter.  But  those  which  have  no  great  reputation  nia> 
oi'tca  be  highly  improved  by  draining,  and  also  by  weediti^, 
a  thing  too  much  neglected  in  pastures. 

D.\lS  or  DEIS,  a  word  which  occurs  very  frequently  m 
old  Endish  authors;  as  in  Chaucer,  Prcdogue  to  the  Can- 
tcrbury  Tales,  v.  372. 

Wei  wmed  eche  of  hem  a  fayre  barneif^ 
To  kitten  in  a  gilde  halle.OQ  the  deis, 

Txrwhitt  apprehends  that  it  originally  signified  t'l.* 
•'Axion  tloor  (Fr.  tfais,  Lat  de  assibus)  which  w»»  laid  at 
.h<  uj'jx»r  end  of  the  hall,  as  we  still  see  it  in  coUege-hai:>, 
a!>l  lu  mi^t,  if  not  all,  of  those  of  the  city  companir^^  :  1 
l.o:>U»n.  and  those  belonging  to  the  inns  of  court.  1h  .♦. 
t  Mrt  of  the  room  being  floored  with  planks  was  called  tuo 
ti'tj(«  the  rest  being  either  the  bare  ground,  or,  at  W%r, 
t\ji\K>l  with  stone ;  and  bein?  raised  above  the  level  of  1  i  * 
.'tVr  parts,  it  was  called  the  Mghdeu,  In  roy»l  ha.  ^ 
.S^rv  wvre  more  deises  than  one.  Christine  of  Pisa  <  U.^: 
i  hA.  \\  P.  iii.,  c  33)  aays  that  at  a  dinner  which  Charles  \ 
.•f  France  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1377,  ihe-^' 
•v«e,*w  d^i>. 

Ak  ibe  principal  table  was  always  placed  upom  a  Jtii^  - 1 
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profeiied  by  ftt  least  ibur-flflhs  of  the  people.  The  eoele- 
•iftftioal  eitablishment  consists  of  the  archbishop  of  Zara 
and  the  5  bishops  of  Spalatro»  Ragusa,  Sebenico,  Lesina 
with  Lissa,  and  Brazza  and  Cattara:  they  have  under  them 
378  cures  of  souls,  60  monasteries,  and  9  nunneries.  The  in* 
habitants,  who  profess  the  Greek  faith,  are  in  church-matters 
flubordinate  to  a  bishop  resident  at  Sebenico  and  the  vicar- 
general  at  Cattaro,  under  whom  are  11  monasteries  and 
119  benefices. 
Palmatia  is  divided  into  the  following  circles : — 


1 

NoailMrof 

4 

Arta. 

iBhablt- 
Mito. 

Q 

Towu. 

8q.M. 

r&ra.  cafkof  Dalnatla.  7900  In- 
habiUata;    SebeDiea.    4000; 
.     Seordona.  1900. 

2«ra    •    •    • 

9121 

lu.eoo 

7 

Bpalatro  or  1 
Siwlato  .  ) 

S6S6 

133.000 

10 

Spalatro,  can..  7300;    Traa  or 
.    Tioxhi«.  9900:  Maeanea,  1300. 

RafUM    .     . 

&8S 

41.000 

6 

Kagttta.  cap..  6000;  Cunola,0900. 

Cattaro     .     . 

378 

38.000 

3 
26 

Cattaro,  cap.,  9600. 

6743 

390,000 

The  circle  of  Zara  comprises  the  Qqameric,  Dalmatian, 
and  Culadic  islands ;  that  of  Spalatro,  the  islands  of  Zirona 
Grande,  Bua,  Solta,  Lissa,  Brazza,  and  Lesina ;  and  that  of 
BagtuOf  the  islands  of  Calamotta,  Meleda,  Lagosta,  Cur- 
zola,  and  Pelagosa  Maggiore. 

Dalmatia  contains  9  municipal  towns,  14  market-towns, 
and  988  villages,  and  about  63,500  houses.  The  will  of  the 
sovereifi;n  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  there  is  no  represen- 
tative body  or  provincial  states  as  in  the  native  dominions 
of  Austria;  but  certain  districts  and  towns  have,  been 
allowed  to  retain  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  pos- 
sessed when  under  the  dominion  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Poglizza  alone,  a  mountain  district  of  about  16,000  or 
17,000  souls,  induding  several  Hungarian  and  Bosnian 
nobles^  in  the  circle  of  Spalatro,  is  so  far  independent  that 
it  elects  its  Gran  Gonte,  or  governor,  and  its  lood  elders 
and  magistrates,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people 
called  Zdor,  which  ii  held  every  year  in  the  pUuns  of 
Gatta.  Every  male  is  a  soldier,  and  the  district  pays  a 
tribute  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  general  administration  of 
affairs  in  Dalmatia  is  vested  in  the  Gubernium  or  ^vern- 
ment-board  established  at  Zara,  which  receives  its  instruc- 
tions from  the  Chancery  and  minister  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  Vienna.  Each  circle  is  divided  into  districts ;  each 
district  into  ' Haupt-gemeinden,*  or  head  communities; 
and  each  of  the  latter  consists  of  '  Unter-gemeinden,'  or 
subordinate  communities.  At  the  hea4  of  each  circle,  in 
civil  matters,  is  a  '  Pretoria ;'  of  each  head  community,  a 
*Podesta,'  or  'Sandako;'  and  of  each  subordinate  com- 
munity, a  '  Capo-villa,'  or  '  Casnazzo.' 

The  revenues  of  Etadmatia  arise  from  the  imperial  do- 
mains, which  yield  about  10,000/.  per  annum ;  the  regalia, 
which  include  the  monopoly  of  salt,  about  25,000/.;  the 
direct  taxes,  about  39,000/. ;  and  the  indirect  taxes,  about 
21,000/.:  altogether  about  95,000/.  a  year.  Von  lichten- 
stem  estimates  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  military 
establishments,  at  about  72,900/.  per  annum.  Dalmatia 
furnishes  four  battalions  of  Shaipshooters  for  the  imperial 
sorvicc. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  is  very 
small,  and  scarcely  adequate  to  supply  its  common  wants : 
it  is  confined  to  the  townsjpeople,  ana  its  main  branches  are 
shipbuilding  and  the  distulery  of  spirits,  amone  which  the 
lifiiieur  called  Maraschino-Rosoglio  has  obtained  European 
oclobrity.  Here  and  there  a  little  flax  and  cotton  are  spun, 
and  small  quantities  of  woollen  cloth,  coverlids,  house  linen, 
tape,  and  coarse  cottons,  twine,  oordase,  and  nettings,  soap, 
\i(i(*Knr,  luather,  and  hats  are  maoe.  For  everv  other 
Mf  tM'le  of  necessity  or  comfort  Dalmatia  is  dependent  on 
i;th<?r  countries.  'There  is  clay,'  says  Blumenbach,  'but 
110  potter ;  quartz,  but  no  glass-work ;  timber,  but  no  car- 
fmttUir ;  lime,  but  no  kiln ;  ooals,  but  no  mine ;  iron,  but  no 
nirnace;  skins,  but  no  leather-maker;  and  rags,  but  no 
naiMfr-ralll.  To  this  hour  the  himd-mill  is  univenally  used.' 
VVltat  roust  bo  the  state  of  a  country  of  which  even  a  native 
ran  thus  write ! 

Favoured  as  Dalmatia  is  by  its  situation  and  numerous 
ptfTiit,  its  commerce  is  comparatively  small.     The  prin- 
^ImU  oouotnet  with  which  it  trades  are  ti^  maritime  pro- 1 


vinoes  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  To  the  first  two 
countries  it  exports  wine,  olives,  ous,  brandy,  figs,  salt* 
pitch,  bark,  salted  fish,  hides,  wool,  wax,  honey,  fruit,  ice, 
and  to  Turkey  the  same  products,  besides  foreign  i>rodur<? 
and  manufactures.  It  has  also  some  transit  trsae.  It* 
returns  from  Turkey  consist  of  homed  and  fetted  cattli*. 
cheese,  wools  and  hides,  oom»  wood  for  fuel,  dnigs^  btr. 
Dilmatia  is  not  included  with  (he  other  Austrian  pONi««- 
sions  under  its  onerous  system  of  customs-imports,  aod  lu 
trade  is  therefore  almost  unshackled.  The  Dalmatians  arr 
well  ipiown  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  as  excelled  i 
mariners,  and  possess  between  2900  and  3000  vessels  « r 
their  own,  varying  in  burthen  from  40  to  500  tons:  lh<-  r 
best  ships  are  constructed  along  the  coast  of  CattanK 

The  Austrians  found  the  oountiy  in  a  wretched  state  at 
ignorance,  for  the  Venetians  had  done  nothing  whateMT 
for  its  intellectual  improvement.  But  the  present  guvt-m  • 
ment  has  commenced  the  good  work  by  making  pecuniar^ 
grants  for  the  establiiihment  of  schools  for  the  lower  onl^p^ 
and  for  encouraging  the  clergy  to  give  instruction  to  ihcir 
flocks.  A  normal  seminary  and  school  for  girls  have  beo.i 
opened  at  Zara ;  national  sehools  of  a  superior  class  ha^  o 
been  established  at  Spalatro,  Maoarsca,  Ragusa,  Cat  tan*. 
Sebenico,  and  Lesina,  independently  of  the  schools  attacln  i 
to  the  convents.  And  for  the  more  affluent  dssses,  g>nj- 
nasia  have  been  instituted  in  Zara,  Spalatro,  and  Ra^'uta, 
and  a  lyceum  or  species  of  university  at  Zara,  in  nht^ii 
town  there  are  likewise  an  ecclesiastical  semmary,  an  ot>- 
stetrioal  schooU  and  a  college  fbr  educating  37  pupils  at  tit 
public  expense.  The  benevolent  institutions  aie  a<  \*\ 
confined  to  the  hospitals  and  founding  asylums  at  'Am^^ 
Sebenico,  Spalatro,  Lesina,  and  Cattaro,  and  the  inflriuAr> 
at  Ragusa. 

Dalmatia  derives  its  name  from  the  Dalmatine.  a  tmt..i 
district  between  Sebenico  and  Sooidona.  Its  temtory  lu 
former  days  was  much  more  extensive  than  at  pmenr. 
The  Dalmatians  long  resisted  the  Romans,  but  Augustus 
brought  them  under  the  Roman  dominion.  (Strab.,  pL  3)  5.  > 
After  the  fUl  of  the  western  empire,  the  country  became  a 
prey  to  the  Goths  ami  Avari  successively,  i|nd  the  latter  main- 
tained possession  of  it  untfl  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  swarms  of  ScU- 
vonians.  This  people  erected  it  into  an  independent  s<nv>- 
reign ty,  which  endured  until  overthrown  by  Ladislaus,  kirt^: 
of  Hungary,  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  eleventh  century :  i  h . » 
monarch  annexed  the  whole  of  it,  the  maritime  towns  nnli 
excepted,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Magy&rs.  These  toan^, 
among  which  was  Zara,  the  most  important  of  them,  hnd 
lon^  been  under  the  special  protection  of  Venice,  wlurU 
availed  itself  of  the  connexion  to  extend  its  sway  over  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  bring  the  greater  part  of  DoJ- 
matia  under  subjection.  That  portion  wUch  laj  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Zerman^a,  and  which  Hungary  f«taine<l. 
lost  the  name  of  Dalmatia  altogether ;  and  the  sane  or- 
curred  with  regard  to  the  portion  which  forms  nert  nf 
Bosnia,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  by  whom  it 
was  erected  into  the  sandshak  of  Hersek.  The  Auatrian^ 
acquired  the  Venetian  part  of  Dalmatia  in  1798  under  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  (Blumenbach ;  Au$trian  Ennr 
clopadia;  Von  Lichtenstem ;  Hassel ;  Stein;  Roprer.  &r  ) 

DALRYMPLE  FAMILY.  The  surname  of  thb  famiW 
is  derived  from  the  lands  of  Dalrsrmple,  in  the  shire  of  A>  r. 
of  which,  in  remote  times,  the  chier  of  the  house  was  pro- 
prietor. The  fitmily  appears  to  have  been  of  importance 
veiv  early,  for  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  IIL,  Dunr^n 
Dalrumpill  had  a  charter  of  the  office  of  Toscheodoneh  i  <  r 
principal  executive  officer  of  the  crown)  in  Nithsdale ;  ani 
m  1462  James  de  Dahymple  was  cleriens  regis. 

The  Unds  of  Stair,  whenoe  the  viscounty  and  earldom 
are  derived,  came  into  the  family  by  William  de  Dalrympir. 
who  became  possessed  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteen  ih 
century  bv  his  marriage  with  his  relation,  Agnes  Kenncvi^. 
heiress  of  the  estate.  The  son  of  these  parties  marries!  '* 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Chalmers,  of  Gadgurth»  in  the  «atDT> 
shire,  whose  first  ancestor  had  held  the  high  offiee  of  cham- 
berlain of  Scotland;  and  in  lineal  descent  from  him  v&» 
James  de  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  who  married  Janel,dau£htii 
of  Kenne^  of  iCnockdaw,  and  by  her  had 

Jamxs  Dalrtvplx,  first  viscount  Stair.  He  was  bom 
in  May,  1619,  at  Dummurchie,  in  the  pariah  of  Barr 
oounw  of  Avr,  and  lost  his  fkther  before  he  had  a:> 
tained  his  fifth  year.  At  that  tender  age  he  was  left  under 
the  guardiaaihip  of  his  motheri  who  sttrrivtd  her  husb«&d 
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*'  a      '"*  *.4^  MHV.M.txi    uiti-aiiMATJic  of  Scotland  . 

"■      .  .,  W  ..v»  vi♦.xx^v.v^i.  ^um  yi^  ^i>  te.^«i«.  the  tul- 
;\"  J^  \\mv  *-->iv«  ^  ^vcM^t;  Aud  by  his  ^itt. 


-rtte  •7ir4tt«i  5nn»n?rm^  ^Bxi^bto'  of  the  RXtll  etrt  of 

ri«  tuoK  if  litsiftir»  rlie  t-eiebnted  jod|*e  sod   an* 

-•rr    /J^T'TJ   3\Ji2mn»tH.  b«nef  known  by  hit    titnhr 

..'SMr'Aiioa   -f   L*i»Tt  H.i.Ie&     He  wis  br>m  at  KdinburjS 

n     fa*-  :--*h  *jrT.»n#^,  .TiS.  laii  alW  arquiring  the  ml'- 

r..Hit«   -r    a«   -yiiirasioii   m   iiis   octtiTe  place,  wvs  sent  t.i 

',u%fk,  w^mr^.  "Tfili  » •^TDTwtent  tieyrge  of  learning,  he  mi- 

••»«-i  -lest   -i&tfieiii  Tiate,  mii  part^lity  for  the  nuLnrif!> 

uwi    *Ti»tr.m«   if  Hneianrt,  wat^a  isoitinabcd  the  suK-***- 

ii»«t    «^r>fu  «f  i»  LiiR     Fmnt  Bti  n  he  renirned  to  Ed  n- 

.nrvv..   •»!•' . ir«».  uTpr  ia-i«n^  thrfugh  the  mval  eonrM*  ut 

•*.•-  ffM-»r»itv   herp;.   ae  Tii^  ient  »  Utrecht  to  study  the 

"'•*    «w     -nici    «  M  rwnint  Ji  174^^.  he  prepared  for  the 

•n    out    iwpit    uirnrtiffr   m  the  *«4th   rehruarr.    ir4s. 

.•.t'.-r  — y-rj«*-i     ••ars    »r'  Tint>a*ional  life,  he  was  nkvsed  ta 

.e'  wtirti   f   ae-^^Mirt  if'iesiQa:  and  ten  tears  aiterwarvi* 

^  r;'j»  «M.  4f    tir  -»^!rTmtitm  'if  LL>Td  Ooalston,  fo  whi»^* 

•ji*-  •ancTjflrr   »► -^ns  Tiarred  jx  Otober,  1T63,  appomti^l 

-..    jrt     r    lai:  -arr.     As  i  ,'Hiiise.  his  acmracr,  diUgenr<», 

vjfT.ir-    wT^-niiii«nTt^  '^•nspinions ;   but  it  is  on  the 

fT   3ai*.  I"  :r'-TU7  -nerrt  'tiat  bis  great  fiune  rests. 

-aF?t«ar    t   „a»  lutnirancns  appears   to  have   be<n 

TTjisaiak.    mmr  X.  -nilerTion  o#  transhitioos  and  pari- 

■orxkri*    r-?Hi  «er^'''r«»,   ly  varrons  authnn^  Edinb^   jr.'il. 

^^   len    ▼»-    lie    W-s4ifim  of  S(.>tomi>n,  and  the  R>4.  •  f 

.  r"-.-j.  T*7e  •mme  rear  he  wrote  in  *  The  W^rl'T 

*r.     in»}  *'w  Hint  Tear  >fo.  204,  in  Tih    fi 

*=«r  -la*,   re-  mi':.-Rtrtt  *  S?ji?rt  DeN-our^e^*  br  John  Sum'K, 

f    ..*iiitT»'jc*?.  vitn  1  DT-iat'eand  learned  notes.     The  \^\t 

r.i»»w»i!c    "'-r.  je  '7JT»«mii:»fr<d,  with  iKrte^  •  A  I>is<Vur^ 

J     ne-    .  .^njinrai   ind  rile  ConsprracT  attempted  upon  tXic 

v.~:£    'V   LB  EdLTi  of  Giiwry/     In  the  month  of  UcroWr. 

:"'>.,  -TWO  resM^is  'jHim?  wrerked  on  the  shore  betii«x.i 
Z>Tii'.ar  HRi  >.rh  Berwu-k.  and  pillaeed  br  tha  countjT 
-e»>r-.»f.  Sir  DaTTfi  puhiiahed  a  Sermon,  from  Acts  xxriu.,  •/. 
— ■  P-w^  jartmn)iis  neooie  showed  us  no  Jittle  kmdiiess.*   In 

"-?  le  -Hiuii'tiett  TT»)m  the  pre5s  of  Foul  is,  of  Glas^-.w, 
■  ^rtnonai*  ind  Lenern  relatjnjr  to  the  history  of  Rritam  in 
rpe  "esgn  ♦!  J  ig»hi  L,  t?f  England.'  wrth  a  preface  and  n«»tf  a, 
j^Tiai  ae  ^arae- nr*?^«i»  in  I  r*>  3,  he  pnblt^hod  the  works  o(  tl.»» 
i^fer  jaeiiii*nvuie  Mr.  .J.»lm  Utiles, of  Eton,  in  3  vols.;  ai  d 
■niB  ^amerearir  E<iim)nnrh  the  first  specimen  of  a  b^-k 
r?«int!e»t  *  Ane  'tirapfniiimis  b»joke  of  Godly  and  Spirit  uai 
>  ni."*.'  T^e  vif-jir  :i>ilt)'.ving-  he  publiihed  *  Memorials  au<I 
L-»»:ers  7^»aiir??c  •«  the  hiatonr  of  Britain  in  the  rci|:n  i.f 
L!'!ar*e*  [..'  'rm  rfae  onirinaU  ci>llecled   by  Woodrt)w ;   an 

*  Ai-»^»"int  li  tiw  Prestfrvution  of  Charles  U,  after  tin* 
*Ti.iTie  Ml  W'-vn-e^cer,*  drrwn  up  by  himself;  and  the  •  Se«*n*t 
C  »rTT»si>iinieni"e  between  Sn"  Robert  Cecil  and  James  \'l/ 
f  :e  ^t;.\^  >etir  he  pnblis»hed  a  catalogue  of  the  lardi  uf 
<«!wiou  rinm  'he  insutunon  of  the  court,  with  hiaforjcal 
T»»ies:    iP-d   'he  toliowing  year.  'The  private  curreftpiui- 

ient-e  >f  3i>iiop  Anerbnry  and  hi<  friends  in  17:^^.' 
Iti    :  r^*»  he  publhshi.'d,  fir^t.  *  An  Examination  of  some 

»i  ♦■&*  jrfHnenL?  ibr  the  high  antiquity  of  the  RenrWia 
"Wa^esraftfrn,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the 
L^i'i^*^  M^ictjinu:'  'Historical  Memoirs  concerning  thu 
j>rjv:nc^  councils  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  from  the  earliot 
Acwunc    to    the  asra  of   the   Reformation';    and  third, 

*  Cinons  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  \\\  the  pro- 
v>nc!ai  councils  held  at  I^rth  in  the  years  1242  and  li'hi*.' 
Xnti  :n  ITTtf  he  published  some  antient  Scottish  poi'iu* 
'r»ni  MSS.,  with  a  number  of  curious  notes  and  a  gl(k»e>ar\ » 
H  s  ae.\t  performance  was  the  additional  case  of  Elizahetii. 
••lajming  the  title  of  Countess  of  Siuherlnnd:  a  singular,  v 
ibte  paper,  which  was  subscribed  by  Alexander  "\Ve<l<u  r- 
bum,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Sir  Ad.iia 
Ferguson,  but  well  known  to  be  the  work  of  Lord  Hailc^u 
In  \7'X  Sir  David  pubhshed  •  Remarks  on  the  histur>  ut 
Si^-'tland;*  and  in  1776,  *  I-ettcrs  from  Hubert  La n^^uet  u> 
Sir  Philip  Sydney.'  This  last  year  also  he  published  h;, 
'  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmv.rv 
to  King  Robert  I.*;  *  Tables  of  the  succession  of  the  St-.  Ts 
Kinss*  durins:  the  same  period;  and  in  1779^ his  *  AjH)a]>» 
of  Sooilanil,  from  the  accession  of  Blruce  to  the  accesMt^u  i/ 
the  House  of  Stuart.'  In  the  above  year,  17r6»  he  pubh^bt  I 
another  work  of  great  erudition;  namely, 'All  account  ft 
the  Mart>Ts  of  Smyrna  and  Lyons  in  thu  second  ccniui\,' 
with  notes.  This  was  intended  as  the  first  vol.  of*  Remi.;/* 
v>f  Christian  Antiquity;'  the  second  vol.  of  that  wtwk  ap- 
peared in  1778 ;  and  the  third  in  1780,    Tie  next  jcw  h« 
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iwblkhed  ^OMwrnit,'  niiMiogiie  )MrMarcit»MiiiMciiiB<FeUk» 
with  BotM  fli^d  flUiiUiliotte ;  -and  the  yew  'foUowiag,  the 
treaHie,  by  Laotanliiu,  of  Ike  niMMifr  in  which  Ifae  perse- 
eutoni  dM,  iUnstraled  m  like  maolMr  by  "varioiu  notes. 
In  1763  ftppeaied'hit  disquiKlions  ooneeming  the  «ntiquity 
ef  the  Chnstian  Churok;  sud  in  1786,  an  inqaiiy  into  the 
■eoondaxy  eatuaes  winch  Mr.  €Uhbo&  haa  aasmed  for  the 
lapid  gMwth  of  Ohiiitiintty,  Altar  thk  followed  aome 
biogpRB^hkal  aketehai,  m  aepvale  worka,  and  mt  diffnaivt 
timaa»  but  all  intended  aa  a'qwcimen  of  a  Biogmpkia  Seen 
tica.  In  1788  he  jMiblidbed  ftom  MSB.  the  epmieBB  oT 
Sarah,  dneheM  of  iftarlboreiuAi;  and  in  1790,  a  tnotelation 
of  the  «ddi«ai  «f  ^.  fiaptim.  TeitnUus  to  Scapula  l^artaUui, 
fvooonaul  of  Afiiea,  with  notas,  to  iUuatnle  the  «lBtB  of 
the  ehuieh  in  early  timaa. 

This  waa  the  last  wwkwhioh  Lord  HaikaUvadtopaUiBh. 
On  the  S9th  November,  1793,  lie  expired,  in  tte  aimty- 
sixth  year  of  hia  age,  the  haTonete3f:,4br  want  ef  male  iMue, 
descending  to  hia  nephew,  Jbaicr,  eldest  aon  of  Mn  Ddl- 
rympk^  Etq^  aome  tiow  knd  proivdftt  of  Sdinbuffgh,  irfao 
was  brother  of  Sir  David,  wid  ako  bvatherof 

ALSicAifOBB  DACMifVLB,'the  hydTOgmpher.  fie  wia  bom 
at  New  Hailea.  the  -aeat  of  his  ihthar,  Sir  J«iBoa  Dalvymple, 
Bast,  on  the  Mfh  July,  1787,  and  waa  the  aavanth  aon  of 
a  ihmily  of  aixtean  ahilflMB,  all  of  whom  heaurvived.  Hia 
•oholaatie  eduaalion  waa  very  ttmttad,  partly  'from  the 
troublea  ofthe  tioMa,  and  partly  ftom  tlie  early  death  of  hie 
ikther ;  and  when  aaaree  sixteen  yeaia  of  age,  he  went 
abroad  aa  a  writer  'in  the  Seat  India  Gompa^s  aerviee. 
Owing  to  his  deilciaiioy  in  the  ordkiaiy  brmncMs  of  learning, 
he  was,  on  bis  aniwal  in  India,  placed  under  the  storekeeper ; 
but  at  length,  through  the  kindness  of  frienda,  he  wasve- 
moved  to  the  aecntary's  oSce,  Lord  Pigot  bittnelf  giving 
him  some  lessens  in  wviting,  and  XnOraie,  the  historian, 
instruetion  in  «ecounls. 

Jn  the  records  ef  -the  aeevetary^  oAce  he  found  certain 
papen  on  the  aubject  of  a  oommefoe  with  the  Eastern  Ar- 
oliipelago ;  and  ao  intereirted  in4he  aubject  did  he  become, 
that  eontrarv  to  Lord  Pigot^  advice,  be  veftised  the  seere- 
Iar3r8hip,  and  determined  on  a  teyage  among  the  eastern 
islanda.  He  now  also  made  himeelf  master  of  the  Spanisb 
language  by  hk  own  efforts,  a  he-had  a  short  time  before 
done  in  legard  to  the  French.  In  the  oourae  of  the  voyage 
he  coniAttded  u  eommereial  treaty  with  the  aultan  of  Sooloo ; 
but  not  long  aftorwards  the  political  mfhm  of  that  place 
were  aHogeuer  changed,  and  no  beneficial  efibcts  resulted 
from  fbe  enterprise.  He  subsequentiy  returned  to  Sooloo, 
and  re-estabKidied  a  fneadly  understandine  between  the  ki- 
habiluntaandthe  company ;  but  unfkvouraDle  circumstances 
again  Intervened  to  prevent  thcTesidta  wbkh  were  atfHci- 
fiated,  and  his  esnrtions  in  England,  wbilher  he  afterwsards 
came  on  the  same  matter,  were  equally  unfortunate.  He 
appears  indeed  1o  have  been  peoultei^  'exposed  to  the  in- 
fiuenee  of  an  adverse  fortune;  for  besides  the  imftances 
already  given,  he  had,  when  m  Sngland  in  1776,  been  pn)- 
mtsedby  tbe  earl  of  figmont,  on  the  urgent  veeommenda- 
tion  of  Lord  Howe,  to  be  appoiwted  hydrognmker  to  the 
admiralty,  with  a  salioy  of  500^.  a  yaar,  and  anerwards  of 
bemg  employed  on  an  expeditioii  or  discovery  to  the  South 
seas,  and  on  a  mJasion  to  observe  tiie  tmnsit  of  Venus ;  but 
from  various  causes  he  received  none  of  theftc  appointments. 
At  length,  in  1769,  the  Court  of  Directors  voted  him  dOOO/. 
for  his  past  services,  eqnivalenlt  to  the  emohiments  of  secre- 
tary at  Madras,  which  he  had  relniquished  in  1759  to  pro- 
ceed OB  the  eastern  voyi^. 

From  tbe  time  of  his  return  to  England,  in  1 765,  be  em- 
ployed Mnself  in  collecting  materials  for  a  full  exposition 
of  the  importance  of  the  Eastern  islands  and  South  seas ;  and 
the  Court  of  Directors,  satisfied  of  tiie  important  informa- 
tion he  poasessed,  employed  him  to  draw  up  several  charts  of 
tbe  eastern  seas,  which  were  published  under  their  authority. 

On  Lord  Pigof  s  appointment  to  be  governor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  in  1 775,  Dalrymple  was  reinstated  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  went  out  to  Madras  as  a 
member  of  council  and  one  of  the  committee  of  circuit ;  but 
in  1 777  he  was  recalled,  with  others,  under  a  resolution  of  the 
general  court,  to  have  their  conduct  inquired  into,  thou^ 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  thereupon.  Two  years 
ofterwards  ne  was  appointed  hydrograpber  to  the  Easft  India 
Company;  and  in  1 795,w^hen  the  admiralty  at  last  established 
the  like  office,  it  was  given  to  Dalr>ixiple.  lliis  phice  he 
ivtained  tiU  1606.  In  May  of  that  year  the  admiralty  in- 
sisted on  Ina  resignation  on  the  ground  of  supersnnwation. 


it  eertainly  appears  that  he  exhibited  symptoms  o. 
decayed  fiosalties  and  an  irritable  habit  He  refused  to 
resign  however,  upon  wbich  they  dismissed  him  firom  the 
place;  Und  on  the  19th  of  the  ibllowing month  he  died,  it 
IS  said  from  Teooation,  in  the  aeventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

fie  left  a  largo  library,  and  rich  partici^rly  in  works  on 
navigation  and  geography,  a  few  of  which  were  purchased 
by  the  edmimHy,  and  Uie  Remainder  were  sold  by  auction. 
itis  own  works  umaunt  to  about  -sixty  in  number ;  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  valuable,  bat  some  also  of  a  merely  per- 
sonal and  tranaitory  character.  A  list  of  them  is  appended 
tO'A  asemoirof  the  author,  iumished  by  himself,  in  toe  *  Eu- 
nmean  Magasine*  for  Nov^Smber  and  December,  1802. 

DAMAGES  (old  French  daimiii^€y  Latin  d^nwto),  in  law, 
signtfies  tbe  eompensatioii  that  is  given  by  the  jury  (or 
assoBBsd  by  the  court)  to  tbe  plaintiff  or  demandant  for  the 
wrong  the  defendant  has  done  to  him.  The  w(»d  is 
taken  in  the  law  in  two  several  significations;  the  one 
properly  and  generally,  the  other  strictly  and  relatively, 
-rraperly,  aa  it  is  ihcaaes  where  damages  are  founded  upon 
the  statute  2  Menry  IV.  and  8  Henry  vl.  c.  9,  where  costs 
ane  included  within  this  word  damages ;  for  damage,  in  its 
proper  and  general  signification,  is  said  ^though  impro- 
perly) to  come  Aom  d  demendot  when  a  thing  by  diminution 
IS  made  worse;  and  in  this  sense  costs  of  suit  are  damages 
to  the  plaintiff, 'for  hy  them  his  substance  is  diminished. 
But  when  the  plaintiff  declares  the  wrong  done  to  him,  to 
the  damage  of  such  a  sum,  this  is  to  be  taken  relatively  for 
the  wrong  which  is  'passed  before  tbe  writ  brought,  and 
cannot  extend  to  costs  of  suit,  which  are  fUture  and  of 
another  nature.    (CoWel  s  Jhi&rpreter.) 

At  common  law  damagee  were  recoverable  in  personal 
and  mixed  aotions,  but  not  in  teal  actions,  because,  says  Sir 
fid.  Coke,  in  his  commentary  on  the  statute  of  Gloucester, 
6  Edward  I.  e.'i., '  the  court  could  not  give  the  demandant 
that  which  he  demanded  not,  and  the  demandant  in  real 
actions  demanded  no  dnnageB,  neither  by  writ  nor  count' 
Till  tbe  right  to  the  land  was  determined,  the  party  could 
not  be  said  to  suffer  wrong ;  but  after  tbe  recovery,  damc^es 
might  be  laid  in  a  pcfrsonsd  action ;  but  by  the  above  statute 
damagee  und  costs  are  made  recoverable  in  certain  real 
actions,  as  in  *  Dower,'  '  Entry  sur  disseisin,'  &c.  But 
such  actions  were,  strictly  speekinff,  mixed,  though  they 
were  usually  denominated  real,  ^lough  all  real  actions 
have  been  recently  abolished,  the  right  to  land  being  now 
triable  in  aH  cases  by  ejectment,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to 
them  to  explahi  the  nature  of  damages.  In  ormnary  cases, 
wh^^  ^he  title  to  land  is  in  dispute,  the  damages  are 
merely  nominal,  the  actual  damage  sustained  by  the  de< 
Mention  of  the  property  being  recovered  in  an  action  of 
trespass  for  the  mesne  profits,  except  only  in  ejectment  by 
« landlord  against  a  tenant,  where  damages  in  the  nature 
of  mesne  profits  may  be  given  by  statute  1  George  IV.  c.  87, 
i  8.  In  aH  actions  which  aound  in  damages  (t.  «.,  where 
oompensation  for  wrong  is  sought),  as  assumpsit,  &c.,  the 
amount  of  tbe  damtiges  is  determined  by  the  jury,  though 
they  cannot  give  more  than  the  amoimt  laid  in  the  declara- 
tion. In  atftions  of  debt  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  a 
specific  sum,  and  not  a  compensation  in  damages ;  the 
damages  therefore  for  the  detention  of  the  debt  are  gene- 
rally merely  nominal,  except  in  those  cases  where,  by  the 
recent  alterations  in  the  law,  the  ju^  is  empowered  to  give 
damages  in  the  nalture  of  interest    [Dbtinub.] 

Where  the  parties  have  stipulated  for  a  liquidated  sum 
to  be  paid  as  damages,  the  jury  are  bound  to  give  the  full 
amount  of  that  aum ;  but  where  they  have  stipulated  merely 
for  a  penalty  to  be  paid  [PxnaltyI  the  jury  may  give  less, 
or  if  the  parties  do  not  proceed  for  the  penalty,  they  may 
give  more.  There  are  several  cases  in  which  double  and 
treble  damages  are  given  by  statute.  If  the  damages  given 
be  excessive,  the  court  will  sometimes  ^nt  a  new  trial,  but 
not  so  if  they  be  too  small;  at  least  it  is  very  unusual  to  do 
so,  except  in  actions  on  mere  money  demands  or  on  inqui 
sitions.    (Co.,  Litt. ;  Tidd.,  Prod.) 

DAMASCE^US,  JOANNES,  was  bom  at  Damas- 
cus towards  tbe  end  of  the  seventh  or  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  ef  our  a^ra.  HiB  fether,  Sergius,  a 
wealthy  Christian  of  Syria,  was  councillor  to  the  caliph, 
and  at  his  death  John  ftucceeded  him  in  the  same  office. 
His  father  bad  given  him  for  preceptor  a  monk  named  Cos- 
mas,  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  davery.  About  a.d.  728 
he  wrote  several  tracts  in  defence  of  imago  worship  against 
the  IcenoclastSr  who  were  then  feyoured  by  the  Emperor 
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Lm  tb«  IiMtn&n.      Ategeodtfy  ttoryit  told  of  Leolumag 
fer^  a  trea»<ynal>1e  letter  fron  John  to  himaM  wbidi  he 
contrived  ihould    come  into  the  hsode  of  the  caliph,  who 
sentenced  Jol&n    to  have  his  right  hand  cut  oi^  when  the 
severed  hand  w^a«  restored  to  the  arm  hy  a  miracle.    Abont 
that  time  horwcrrer  John  withdrew  liiim  the  caliph's  court 
to  the  monastery  of  St  Sabs,  near  Jerusalem,  where  he 
passed  the  renutinder  of  his  life  in  ascetic  practices  and 
study*    Hia  numerous  philosoehical  and  theological  works 
pUoe  him   mmoim^  ^^  most  distinguished  writers  of  the 
Eailem  chtircls  in  the  ei^th  century.    His  nrincipal  work 
is  an  exposition  of  'the  orthodox  Audi,*  or  Christian  doc- 
trines, in  four  ^books,  winch  unites  the 'two  ^tems  of  scho- 
lastic and  dof^nuUic  theology,  the  former  being  by  ratioci- 
nation, aecordii^  to  the  Arutofcelian  or  sdiolastic  method, 
and  the  second   by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
fathers.    Tlita  wrork  attained  great  reputation  in  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  aothor  was  styled  Chrysorrhoas,  or '  Golden- 
flowing,*  on   abccoant  of  his  eloquence.     He  promoted  the 
study  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  Tarious  popillar  tracts,  in  which 
he  collected   and  illustrated  that  philosopher^^  principles. 
He  wrote   also  letters  and  treatises  against  heretics,  espe- 
cially against   the  Manichaeans  and  Nestorians.     His  prin- 
cipal works  have  been  published  by  Leouien, '  Opera  J.  Da- 
masceni,'  Paris  and  Venice,  1748,  2  toU.  fuL 

DAMASCETiUS,  NIOOLAIIS,  a  philosopher  and  his- 
torian of  tlie  age  of  Augustus,  and  the  friend  of  Herod  the 
Great,  tetrarch  of  JudsBa,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Athe- 
naeus,  Suaebius,  and  others.     He  wrote  Fshous  works  in 
Greek,  and  among  them  one  on  universal  history,  in  144 
books,  of  which  we  have  some  fragments,  *  N.  Damasceni 
Historiarum  Kxcerpta  ct  Fracmenta  qum  supcr^unt,'  6vo., 
Lei|>zig.  18»4 ;  and  again  in  Paris,  1805,  edited  by  D.Coray. 
DAMASCUS,  a  ciiv  of  Syria,  and  the  capital  of  an  im- 
portant Pashalik  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  at  the  east  base  of  the  Antilibanus  hdge,  about  1^0 
miles  south  Lt  west  of  Aleppo,  in  3J*  27*  N.  laL,  and  36* 
2^'  K.  long.     It  is  one  of  ibe  most  antient  towns  in  the 
woruC  being  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
{G^ftirsU  xiv.  and  xv.)     Its  antient  name  was  Damesk,  but 
the  present  natives  call  it  Scbam,  which  b  also  the  name  of 
Svria^andsometmiesSchamSherect  i.e^'thenoble.'  It  is 
one  o/  the  very  few  i  laces  which  hsTe  maintained  a  flourish- 
in  c  existence  in  all  a£«-    Thou^  often  taken  and  derasr 
tated.  It  his  alwa\^  nsea  a£'un.  aad  has  always  been  men- 
ti  >ned  as  one  of  the  mvxst  deluhtful  situations  in  the  world. 
It  api^ears  to  h^^e  been  in  the  time  of  ]>a\id  or  of  Solomon 
ll  X'i -Jf *  »•  --»>  lis*   cipital  of   an  indeoendent   king- 
tkuu.  wli»:h  afterwards  uader  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
^x  rta.  was  easr*^rd  m  wars  with  the  Jews.    It  was  subse- 
uueittl*  aiixie\cd  to  she  empire  of  Assyria,  afterwards  to  that 
of  IVr*** ;  i«  then  ^U  mto  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
tht?  RvHaaak  aud  Us:i>  of  the  Arabians*  ajx  634,  when  it 
WJi*  tJikon  bv  the  L*u:eGaaU  of  the  caliph  Abu-bekr  after 
i>H?  avtvat  of  the  K^?vwof  the  emperor  Heraclius  in  its 
''    -hlK^urhvXHl     It  be<aitte  for  a  ume  the  residence  of  the 
!'a*  i*h>.  A"^l  a^^^^f  -^'^«^  vKss*iiud<«  )»as  taken  by  the  T^irks 
vMwU^i  Su:t»u  inUm,     In  tho  late  war  Wtneen  the  Porte 
liul  Moluuul  AU.  i^sba  of  Kji^pt.  Dsmascus  was  taken 
1  J  the  tiwiv*  X4  lUo  Utter,  to  ^hom  it  >»a4  formally  ceded 
>;  iho  »^»^^*»  ^>  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  *^^^*    "^'^^^^  IVhalik  of  Da- 
!ui»*u»evU*mU'ft\»ut  lu^rlh  to  south,  iV\nu  Hamahonthe 
o;  »ui%*'»  doi^n  to  Ibf  lU^ortsor  Arabia  IVtnea,  south-east 
.1  iho  IH^^a  So*,  a  lonclU  of  uUml  four  degrees  of  latitude ; 
1ml  U  ov^air^vi^^  »va»  tho  iv\uUr>  of  Haouran.  and  the  other 
;i„nu  u  ou  \W  i<\s\  *iao  of  the  Jwlan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
I .  ^»ao«  \\w  uitmtor  )H»H  of  Juaa>a  \ve»t  of  the  Jordan,  m- 
.  u,Untf  Joiu%»aom  M\i\  Ntthlou*.  To  the  cast  it  w  bounded 
\\  \h  .o«  K  » i»H  h  ai> ulo  It  tWmi  tho  valK^y  ot  the  Kuphratc». 
lo  (|M>  iioiih  h>  tho  INuhtthk  of  AlopiH*.  and  to  tho  west  by 

I  till  l*n«UhK  uf  A»'u».  .  ,1       .  4  . 

•nio  UMW  of  DuiuMrui  \\xm  iho  noiKlil>«unng  mountoin 

A  M.*h'>«ai.Hii  olTSiol  of  tho  AiuUilmnunto  the  north-wwit  of 

\L  t^Hv.  (•  viMV  linvtoouc;  It  romprisos  the  town,  with  its 

lUMMMUt  aiMiMii  Wild  iiilunrotm  tho  oxteimvo  woods,  or- 

I  !M»at,  hihI  Mitnhuii  ^Hh  wh»«h  it  U  surrounded,  clothed  in 

I  ^.hml  i<>Htuii«  tif  vsrUius  huoi.  uud  boyond  it  the  vast 

mIhIm  iiifKli  hum  hi  Iha  wut  ftirthor  than  the  eye  con 

mi»l  hiiunaiMl  hi  lhi»  nouth  oast  hy  tho  distant  moun- 

.1  lUiMiMHt.    Tha  rlvitr  lUrrody  and  other  atreams 

i''H||  liiiiM  ihM  iimuiilHlM*  ftirumh  tho  city  and  the 

••'  I  »»<„,„.,  „,  ivllh  a  niiuUnt  supply  of  water,  which 

•uihMlMl  uihi  iiHim»i»Mi  *'»»*^»  ^^^  irrigation,  and  II 
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the  main  cause  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  eounlry. 
The  town  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  is  Burroundud 
by  old  brick  walU  fklling  to  ruin  in  sevoial  places,  ai>d  i« 
said  to  contain,  according  to  Buckingham  ana  Richardson, 
about  150,000  inhabitants;  but  according  to  others  above 
200,000,  of  whom  12,000  are  Christians,  and  about  as  many 
Jews.    The  rest  are  Mohammedan  Syrians,  Arabs,  anil 
Turks.    The  native  Mohammedans  have  long  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  most  fanatical  and  intolerant  in 
Turkey;  but  Dr.  Kichardson's  account  of  them,  and  the 
reception  which  he  and  the  rest  of  Lord  Bslmore's  party  met 
with,  does  not  confirm  this  bad  report  of  the  Damasoenei. 
(Richardson's  TraweU  along  the  Mediterranean  and  farts 
ad^aeent^  in  cmmpany  mth  die  Earl  qf  Belmore^  in  IS16- 1  K) 
Seetxen,  who  visited  Damascus  in  1806,  gave  also  rather 
a  favourable  aoooimt  of  the  inhabitants.    There  is  a  Fran- 
ctican  convent  long  estabhshed  in  the  city,  and  the  Greek 
patriarch  of  the  church  of  Antioch  usually  resides  there. 
When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  Damascus,  Lord  and  I^dy 
Belmore  lodged  at  the  French  consurs,  who  appeared  tu 
live  in  perfect  comfort  and  security  in  the  midst  of  thu 
Iknatical  population.   A  frightful  insurrection  however  t(»>k 
place  some  years  after,  ostensibly  on  the  news  of  an  Engll^h 
consul  commg  to  reside  in  the  city,  but  the  real  source  of 
the  tumult  appears  to  have  been  a  long-brooding  discontent 
at  the  weak  and  onpressive  rule  of  the  Porte  and  its  pashas. 
Since  that  time,  tne  pasha  of  Egypt  and  bis  son  Ibrahim 
have  enforced  strict  oraer  and  rational  tolerance  in  Damas 
cus,  and  the  English  consul-general  and  English  merchants, 
in  their  Frank  costume,  live  in  and  walk  about  the  town  in 
^  perfect  safety.    (Dr.  Hogg,  Visit  to  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
\  and  Damascus,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1835;  Michaud  et  PoujouUt, 
!  CorrejpofMlaiice<rOrte»i/,  183^35.)    M.Poujoulat  himself. 
t  who  was  much  alarmed  on  entering  the  gates  at  heanni; 
some  fellow  proposing  to  bum  him  as  a  Frank,  yet  honestly 
says.  *  I  could  cite  evidence  greatlv  in  favour  ef  the  Damas- 
cene  Mussulmans.    A  Greek  Catholic,  who  has  had  com- 
mercisl  relations  with  them  for  years,  told  me  that  he  ne^er 
had  occasion  to  complain  of  them.  I  myself  have  frequently 
met  Mussulmans  in  Christian  houses,  who  treated  me  with 
'  great  kindness.   I  cannot  speak  of  the  lower  orders  and  the 
:  population  of  the  suburbs,  who  probably  resemble  the  same 
,  classes  in  most  great  cities.'    The  same  writer  gives  the 
following  statistical  list: — 'They  reckon  at  Damascus  129 
tanners*  shops,  22  establishments  for  printing  stuffs,  75 
dyers  of  stuffs,  120  dyers  of  silk,  34  houses  of  suk- winders, 
748  merchants  of  dunask  cloth,  211  grocen,  68  tobacco 
mannfarturers,  72  saddlers,  1 1  tent  merchants,  47  copper- 
smiths, SO  ironmongers,  54  farriers,  70  fur  merchantSi  9^ 
laoemen,  24  corn-merchants,  148  bakers»  58  millers,  Vl'i 
coffeehouses,  32  confectioners,  59  public  baths,  129  butchera» 
71  tailors,  43  shops  for  pipes,  6  watchmakers,  200  habere 
dashers*  stores,  4  glass-manu&ctories,  19  armourers,  4  soap- 
factories,  143  weavers,  and  more  than  400  public  cooks.' 
The  manu&cture  of  Damascus  blades,  once  so  ftmous,  has 
declined  long  since :  but  good  sabres  are  stiU  made.  Saddlea 
and  bridles,  both  rich  and  highly  finished;  fine  cabins t* 
work,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mo&cr-of-pearl,  and  rich  jewcl- 
ler>',  are  among  the  articles  of  Damascene  industry.    *  Tho 
shopkeepers  of  Damascus,'  says  Dr.  Richardson, '  are  gene- 
rally clean  and  well-dressed,  very  comfortable  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  extremely  civU  to  strangers.  The  bazaars  are 
f)etter  lighted,  and  have  a  more  elegant  appearance  than 
those  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople.    Every  class  of  commo- 
dities has  its  own  street  or  bazaar :  in  one  they  sell  nothing 
but  shoes,  another  is  occupied  by  the  ^oldsmitns,'  &c.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  ice ;  and  ice-water,  mixed  with 
the  juice  of  figs  or  currants,  is  sold  and  drank  in  profVision. 
The  best  coffeehouses  of  Damascus  are  situated  in  the  skiru 
of  the  town,  on  the  edge  of  that  branch  of  the  river  Banad  j 
which  supplies  the  gardens ;  they  are  built  of  wood,  and  are 
cool  and  well  shaded  from  the  sun,  which  is  their  chief 
attraction.   Tho  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of  them  ha«w 
a  gloomy  dilapidated  apnearance,  being  lined  by  dead  brick- 
walls,  with  small  mean-looking  doors  here  and  there,  which 
open  into  the  courts  of  the  respective  hou&es,  which  are  not 
seen  from  the  streets.    Many  of  th^e  houses  are  splendid 
in  their  interior,  the  courts  being  paved  with  marble  and 
refireshed  by  fountains,  with  aroides  and  di\im8  around. 
There  are  no  carriages  at  Damascus,  and  but  few  carts ; 
camels,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  constituting  the  means 
of  carriage  or  conveyance.   The  great  khan  is  a  sumptuous 
building,  the  masonry  being  formed  of  alternate  laj'eri  of 
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■^mni  -azMs.  ind  hashs  adorned  with  marlile ;  many  of 
:*j*  ^...iMi  i.ir«i  gar  iiuQa  or  belvederes  on  the  tcrniriji 
.r  ^   .    r.flT    h^  -^.mI  brecxe.    It  carries  on  a  con«derab'»o 

•  .:«»  «...  V  ::^  S«.r^pe  and  the  Levant.  The  merchant- 
\  .<•  pr.uL.a  at  lurnor  oursule  of  the  bar,  and  h>ad  and 
.  ..  ui  V  'm.'ons  it*  •ijermes  or  boats.  Rice  is  one  of  Oe 
r...-t  .r.*vr-<i  if  exporiation.  At  Damietta  and  in  iLc 
t^  ::  .rf  :rni  fid  irc  manufactures  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  towi  1-, 
-. .     r  rf'   -.wn'^ry  imund  is  a  complete  garden,  im;;^' el 

•  .  ..^r-.  IS   miwia,  and  plantel  with  all  kinds  of  fru.C 

'.'"■^   «i>t>:i  ia»  >nuuce.  lemon*  fig,  tamarind,  pomcgiana*<\ 

^-     r.^  ZT'-^t  -narsny  lake  Menzaleh  be^jins  two  or  tl.r  •• 

\   -^    <.«£     f  Daimetia,  and  extends  about  40  mi]e>  .'i 

"  r  .     •   ^^^  MiiafQt  Pelusium.    It  communicates  v^nii 

-.-    i-a     '  -er^r»ni   jiiiiiihs,  and  with  the  Damietta  brau'  u 

'    .  *•     '.  .s     T   -ir.ita.    The  fl>hery  of  lake  Menuileli  !"• 

-  -T  _^^^  .i^: .  T^  jutis  k^JuLi  of  water-fowl  are  also  cau^lii 
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^»  :  -r'l  «  'he  'jieiil  t«-»wn  of  a  prefectship  or  proving  ••. 
'■_  '^  rji-r^^  ^a-ft-a.krTb*  aionj^  the  banks  of  lake  Slenz;i*.t  .i 
J   ^  --«  £.   ir^n  ir*  :nc  bumtrs  of  the  Syrian  desert, 

I>  ^i^-.^vL  'tVILLIA.M,  was  bom  in  1652,  of  aS«in.  :- 
ef --^-T^  :^jzi..}  ;  iie  went  early  to  sea,  served  in  the  w  .r 
^z^z^i  'i^i  wii'.-h-  and  afterwards  became  ofvenseer  c:  a. 

X-  i;. -li  Hi  JiHiaica.  He  thence  went  to  the  B.  >  i* 
_i.z:r.r--i-'-  -T.di  -jiLier  log-wood  cutters»  and  remained  li.t .  vr 
-t^'-r--  -.-r  xrs.     He  kept  a  journal  of  his  advenlur*^  a*  I 

-  -i.-^-::-  Qs  iQ  ::iai  coast,  which  was  afterwards  pubh-!:c  I . 

V  v;^-*-  :u  'tif  Buy  of  Campeachy,*  London,  17-2?,  ^iih  a 
•  Tr-Ji'.i'ie  'm  W:ncL>  jcd  Tides  :*  Dampier,  besides  beinj?  a 
rAHiJLn,  iud  dLM>  studied  navigation  as  a  science.  1  \ 
'.ti  7'*  je  jijine*!  a  party  of  buccaneers,  with  whom  he  cro«'^<..i 
*he  Iftiimus  uf  Durien,  and  having  embarked  in  canoes  ai.i 

Tiler  -mall  ••ni!  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  they  captuted  «..«•.  .1 
•^T-iaiiii  ^KizastiiA*  La  which  they  cruised  along  the  OLu.«t  t.f 
S^uai-ti  Anienca,  wairing  a  war  of  extermination  boiii  \  \ 
^a  aiid  liiad  aj:a:a<^  the  subjects  of  Spain.  [Bi«%  v- 
vzzas.T  la  In?-!  Dampier  sailed  again  firom  Vinr:r.i*  v  j 
muiaerexpciuon*  wiiich  doublerl  Cape  Horn  and  cr-  -  i 
uont^  :iie  I'nnsU  'jIl  Ch^le,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  making  •.  '  -«■- 
iiLiiuu^  u^iou  Lj.e  Sp.^L..iards.  From  the  coast  of  M  \j  • 
'aev  ■jtner'id  iir  ±e  Ea>;  Indies,  touched  at  New  IL  .liMi, 
lud  Jiiiiir  iev'iral  *ivea*ures  in  the  Indian  Sea.s  Dam;  r 
Twit  ill  -iiure  a£  3ciic  '.Icu,  from  whence  he  found  hi*  \.^\ 
rat'S  'D  E.iira^'i  ai  iffil,  when  he  published  his*V  >j*v 
.'r»uini  *hu  Vv  }r*/u  a  m«>»t  interesting  account,  and  whi  ii 
uimiUL'd  ':oiibi«iidni>ie  attention.  His  abilities  becom.:  .: 
iiiuwiu  lie  was  appointed  commander  of  a  »loop  of  war  i:; 
*!ie  i:ui;'>  -i^rvite,  and  was  sent  en  a  voyage  of  discover}  lo 
iiu  Soucii  Seasw  Dampier  explored  the  west  and  nor;*!- 
've>4  i-<>a>is-  ot  New  Ht  Uaud,  surve}  ed  Shark's  Bav.  and  L':i\ c 
1 :»  n.une  to  3  small  arch>pelago  cast  of  North- \Vcst  Cajo. 
!lo  a'>o  exriorvd  ihe  cv;adts  of  New  Guinea.  New  finlairi, 
ai^rd  New  Ireland,  and  save  his  name  to  the  stiaitS  wiu'-ii 
•^ej^anive  uie  two  ^rmer;  on  his  homeward  voyage  he  wn^ 
^«rri  Ked  cm  the  Isle  of  Ascension.  He  at  laal  retumtd 
:u  Eni:*and  m  I7ul,  when  he  publishrl  the  account  i»t 
'hi^r^yo^.  In  17u7  he  published  a '  Vindication  of  hi< 
V.nx^  10  ihe  South  Seas  in  the  ship  St.  George,*  wuh 
wtiLca  he  had  sailed  from  Virginia  in  his  former  marauu- 
rrr  e\7ed:t:on.  Dampier  went  to  sea  again  till  1711, 
bu:  li:**  pun^rulars  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  are  halo 
k-^'wo.  He  ranks  among  the  most  enterprising  tiavigatcrs 
.*x'  Er^lar.d.     He  was  acquainted  with  botany,  uid  was  (^4i»- 


i". 


?«^Q><^  «;t  cofisiderable  information  and  general  know  led  4. 
H:^  sr^>  of  narrative  is  vivid,  and  bears  the  mark^  ui 
Tr.;3i  HiS  v<na^es  were  published  together  in  Z  vols.  t\o., 
Ly:l  n.  ;'^<i7— 1709. 

DAMSON,  or  DAMASCENE  (from  Damascus),  a  n><o 
'{  r*..i:us  cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  lb«  .'• 
h^aftsft  and  prolific  habits.  Tbcy  are  a  mere  form  >f 
the  d<>Tno$tic  plum,  from  which  there  are  no  certain  clu- 
r^vsers  to  di^inguish  them,  except  the  abimdanoe  of  ihi  r 
iatc  ov^  fruit,  and  the  properly  tnpy  possess  of  propagai.: ;; 
bv  suckers.  All  the  varieties  arc  used  for  kitchen  pur^HhH  > 
principally,  and  are  generally  confined  to  the  gardens  ni 
cotta^'^  or  fiurm-houses,  where  the  quantity  of  produce  « 
m-^rr  valued  than  iU  quality.  Much  the  finest  vanet)  « . 
ibis  sort  of  plum  is  that  called  the  Shrop^ire  dam«<  i. 
which  is  extensively  multiplied  in  the  nurseries  by  grafii.  ^ 
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place,  until  at  the  beginnin^^  of  the  eleventh  century 
Canute,  or  Knut,  having  established  himself  as  sovereign 
of  all  the  Scandinavian  nations,  addad  Britain  also  by  con- 
quest to  his  scoptre.  [Canittx.]  After  Canute's  death 
his  successors  Harold  and  Hardicnut  held  the  sway  of 
Britain  for  a  few  years  longer,  after  which  the  line  of  the 
Saxon  kings  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  Norman  conquest,  which  followed  close 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  put  an  end  to  the  Danish 
invasions  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  But  the  Normans 
themselves  were  originally  of  Danish  stock  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  name,  having  settled  in  North  France  under 
Rollo  the  Ganger  in  Alfred^s  time;  and  those  Norman 
pilgrims  and  knights  who  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Sicily  and  Apulia  in  the  eleventh  centiU7  were  likewise 
their  progeny. 

DANIEL,  one  of  the  four  greater  prophets  (Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Daniel).  From  the  first  chapter  of  the  book 
of  this  prophet  we  learn  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
that,  when  a  cliild,  he  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  king  of  Judah,  GOG  B.c.,andthathe  was  one  of  the  'chil- 
dren (ver.  4)  in  whom  was  no  blemish,  but  well-favoured, 
and  skilful  in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstanding science,'  who  were  cho»en  by  the  master  of  the 
king  of  Babylon's  eunuchs  to  be  taught '  the  learning  and 
the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans,'  and  to  stand  before  the  king. 
It  appears  to  have  been  required  of  these  children  to  have 
countenance's  fair  and  fat  in  tlesh  —  qualities  in  which 
Daniel,  otherwise  Belteshazzar,  and  his  three  companions, 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednesro  exce.lod,  by  adopting 
a  diet  of  pulse  and  water  instead  of  the  king's  meat  and 
wine  supplied  to  them  for  this  purpose  (10.  15).  *  Daniel 
had  understanding  in  all  vi<<ion<  and  dreams:  and  in  all 
matters  of  wisdom  and  untler^tanilini;^  the  king  found  him 
and  his  three  companions  ten  time:<.  belter  tlian  all  the 
raagiciaiis  and  astrv>lo:Teni  that  were  in  all  his  realm' 
17,  20).  In  reward  for  the  interpretatK.«a  of  a  dream  re- 
lated in  ch.  2,  *  King  NebuchadneizAr  not  only  srave  Daniel 
many  valuable  gifts,  and  made  him  ruler  over  the  whole 
province  of  BabyU'iu  ar.d  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 
the  wise  men  of  Bab>loiu  but  be  fell  upon  his  face  and 
worshipped  him.  ai^d  o-tmrnarKled  an  oblation  and  sweet 
odours  to  be  o:Tered  unto  him*  (46,  <ld).  Daniel's  Chal- 
dxan  na:ne  of  BoItc>bjixrar  was  that  of  a  Babylonian  deity, 
the  god  of  Ncbu.*ha.ineuar:  and  the  prophet  is  repeat- 
rdly  said  to  have  jx»s^e>>ed  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods,  and 
to  have  been  mji»le  master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers, 
Chaldsrans.  and  sx>:hsayers  (iv.,  8,9;  v.,  11).  For  inter- 
prvMiP.^  tfv  TOy>!e.-u>us  writing  on  the  wall,  king  Bel- 
shojxar  clxht^i  hiui  in  scarlet,  put  a  chain  of  gold  about 
h)s  n«vk«  and  made  him  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 
l>t*;tl  alM.>  frv>s^x»rcd  in  thereisjn  of  the  Median  monarch 
Danus  tjrv»KiWy  tho  C>axaros  of  tho  Greek  historians), 
*h,^  a'^ivmu^l  huu  tho  tirst  of  three  presidents  over  120 
iM.r.vvW  x\hv>m  ho  set  over  tho  whole  kincjdom  (vi.,  2). 
H;i\tt)ijOM\»iHHl  unhurt  l\\nu  the  lions'  don  into  which  he 
\fc;w  ihrvnvn  bv  IXmuj*,  ho  continued  to  prosper  in  the  reign 
of  i'\ru'«  tlio  IVr^ian  (JiS).  Ho  did  not  return  to  Judcca 
on  tho  tornunation  of  tlio  captivity,  but  remained  with  the 
l»r»;o  portion  of  ins*  ootmtryincn  who  continued  at  Babylon, 
\ihoiv  )io  \n  ^(Mloruliv  NuppoMod  to  havo  died.  Somo,  how- 
CMM\  >^tulo  that  ho  died  ul  Su»u,  on  tho  £uln>us.  He  was 
contr«n»|MU*rtrv  vith  K«oKiol  (xiv.  N,  20,  and  xxviii,  3). 
AuioHK  tho  UaUhw  it  in  gi'norullv  maintained  that  Daniel 
>\iiti  not  a  tnio  nroidu«t ;  that  no  did  not  dwell  in  the 
\{sA\  ImiuI  out  ot  winrh  thoy  "uy  tho  spirit  of  prophecy 
dtitu  not  h'«M!n{  lluit  ho  n\m\i  his  life,  not  as  tlie 
otiior  J»»>u«li  propliiM*.  in  nolitudo.  poverty,  and  absti- 
lUMuts  hut  uuthl  thit  Kt'»iitl«*^^i'.  pom)),  and  luxury  of  a 
io\mI  piilio*is  thai  ho  \sn%  a  (Munioh  CJ  Kini^s.  xx.  18),  one 
III'  a  I'll*"*  wi»>»  «i«'  I'xohidod  i\\m\  tho  con«ivgation  of  tho 
LoiiltMoui  Hniii  \h  Ntunn  pluvv  luM  writingH  among  the 
iDoio  llitutoi^iiipliiii.  a«  hn>tnK  Ic't*  authority  than  tho 
iMihMiiiMl  ImioKm.  'I'lmv  (MMMiunt  for  tho  l\trt  of  his  not 
lioutM  iiM'MlioiKMl  wltrii  Ills  Uu'vfMvnipanions  wore  cast  into 
||ii«  luMoK'ts  1^  »MViiiM  \\u\\  ho  ^ai  nl)MMit  fr\mt  Bah>lon  on 
HM  ii^pt«liiioM  In  l<ir>pl.  f(M-  Iho  mirpoMtf  of  stouhng  hoi:s 
*  uliio'l'**  /'n/  i}f  ih**  titNf')\  and  tho)  idmn't  to  hw  pro- 
.((•<  lliHl  ilii'>  tiH  I't'liiio  lo  (hvam«  and  xiNions,  %thich 
Hill  iiloi  llio  nioil  iinp(>iU>ot  nunUvi  of  revolution. 
mv»i,  M  11  MX  1(1  \\\  .loKfpliun  (  i*ti  Ji4J,  I  X.  c.  12),  that 
t»'l  ^iH  a  Ht«itt  and  tnio  piopliot,  »ho  was  Ikvoured 


with  communications  from  Jehovah:  he  sayi  tko  that 
Daniel  built  a  famous  j>alace  at  Susa  or  Ecbatana. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  others  think  that  Zoroaster  w.'.« 
Daniel.  The  twelve  chapters  of  the  canonical  bf.tA 
of  Daniel  are  partly  in  the  Hebrew  and  partly  in  thv 
Chaldaic  language.  The  uncanonical  or  apocryphal  1>olV4 
attributed  to  this  prophet,  consisting  of  the  stories  <»f 
Susannah  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  Song  ff 
the  Three  Children,  are  extant  only  in  the  Greek  of 
TheodoUan,  which  is  adopted  in  all  the  Greek  chunhcf 
of  the  east,  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  being  loit.  The 
following  are  the  principal  prophetical  subjects  of  tie 
canonical  book  of  Daniel.  Chapter  2  contains  the  account 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  great  image  of  gold, 
silver,  brass,  iron,  and  clay,  with  Daniel's  interpretation. 
The  stone  which  became  a  great  mountain  is  considered 
as  prophetic  of  the  Messiah.  Chapter  4  relates  the  same 
monarch's  dream  of  the  great  tree,  representing  himself,  a< 
interpreted  by  Daniel,  and  which  was  speedily  £ilfilled.  In 
chapter  5  is  recounted  Daniel's  interpretation  of  the  writing 
on  the  wall  at  the  feast  of  Bel&hazzar.  Chapter  7  contains 
the  prophet's  description  and  interpretation  of  his  own  dren  m 
of  the  four  great  beasts.  The  commentators  state  that  1 1  o 
four  kingdoms  of  the  earth  designed  by  these  four  bt'a<s 
were  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Maoedo-Gr>*- 
cian,  and  the  Roman.  The  ten  horns  of  the  fotirth  Ix-ust 
are  said  to  be  ten  kingdoms  rising  out  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire;  but  what  particular  kingdoms  are  meant  appears 
rather  difficult  to  determine,  ii  we  may  judge  from  iLc 
conflicting  opinions  of  different  writers.  The  Rev.  Hart- 
well  Home,  in  his  'Introduction  to  the  Bible,' has  tabu- 
lated the  theories  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  comment i- 
tors,  which  exhibit  scarcely  a  single  instance  of  agreemii.t 
in  any  particular.  Thus,  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  tif 
first  horn,  Machiavel  applies  it  to  the  Ostrogoths.  T>r.  Me  io 
to  the  Britons,  Drs.  Lloyd  and  Hales  to  the  Hun^  S.r 
Isaac  Newton  to  the  Vandals,  and  Bishop  Newton  to  inr 
senate  of  Rome.  This  dream  has  always  been  much  in- 
sisted on  by  Protestant  writers  as  a  prophecy  relatinjj  To 
the  destinies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Daniers  vision  of 
the  ram  and  the  he-goat  described  in  Chapter  8  is  ct>n- 
sidered  to  signify  the  destruction  of  the  MedoPer^.an 
empire  by  the  Macedonians,  who  were  antiently  tai:-! 
iSgadea,  or  iEgeatie,  that  is,  the  goat-people.  The  iit»- 
phecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,  communicated  to  Daniel  I  \ 
the  angel  called  the  man  Gabriel  in  chapter  9,  is  rcuarrl,  il 
by  all  Christians  as  a  striking  prediction  of  the  advi  it .  f 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  hi:i  Com- 
mentary on  Daniel,  declares  it  to  be  the  foundati'»n  *  t' 
the  Christian  religion.  The  weeks  are  tmderstood  as  bt  t:.^ 
prophetic  weeks,  consisting  each  of  seven  years.  {Lend  us, 
XXV.  8.)  No  scriptural  authority  is  to  be  found  for  this  ji.- 
terpretation  (Le  Clerc,  Bibiioth,  tom.  xv.  p.  2UJ);  but  .in 
instance  of  this  mode  of  reckoning  occurs  in  Macnhii.^, 
S(min,  Scip.,  1.  i.  c.  6.  In  the  25th  and  26th  versos  it  i* 
said  that  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Danus  (\cr.  I. 
3,  23)  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince  would  be  69  week^  <  r 
483  years,  and  that  then  Messiah  would  be  cut  off,  v^huh 
disagrees  with  the  best  chronologists,  who  make  the  fii-r 
year  of  Darius  538  b.c.  (A.  Clarke's  Btb.)  The  chronoL^-.r.-.i 
difliculties  of  this  important  prophecy  have  occasioned  i 
great  variety  of  interpretations,  and  exercised  the  pcn^.  v  f 
the  most  learned  of  tho  fathers  and  of  modern  di\ ine«. 
(Improved  Version  of  Daniel,  by  the  Ro%%  Thos,  Wintii% 
8vo.  1836  ;  Prideaux's  Connect,  vol.  i.  p.  306 ;  Vossius,  l-^- 
70  Hebdomad,  Dan.,  p.  1 83).  In  the  10th  and  1 1th  chaptcrn 
other  visions  are  described  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  r..n- 
quests  and  revolutions  of  several  Asiatic  nations.  1 :  .■ 
prophecy  in  the  12th  and  last  chapter  extends  to  ih.- 
end  of  time,  and  speaks  of  the  resurrection  and  the  dav  ..f 
judgment.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  some  few  Rabbis  \t'- 
mitted  the  story  of  Susannah  as  canonical,  while  oth-  ^ 
rejected  it  as  such ;  and  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  Dar.t  . 
savs  nothing  either  of  Susannah  or  of  Bel  and  the  I>rai:x>r:! 
(tticronymus,  In  Dan.)  A  learned  dissertation  on  if..  -  • 
books  is  given  by  Eichhorn  in  his  •  Einleitung  in  •:  c 
Apokriphishen  Scriftcn,'  p.  419.  Porph)Ty,  in  the  twe'.! 
of  his  fifteen  books  against  the  Christians,  impugns  f 
genuineness  and  authority  of  the  pronhecics  of  *i>a:  •.  . 
contending  that  they  are  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  and  il  .i 
they  are  really  historical,  and  were  written  after  the  oc^uz 
rence  of  the  events  to  which  they  relate.  Dr.  N.  Lanln<r 
has  collected  some  of  these  objections,  and  acccnpanK*d 
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tini,  a  celebrated  scholar  of  the  time.  He  became  also  in- 
timate with  Guide  Cavalranti,  a  young  man  of  an  inqnisitiTC 
and  philosophical  turn  of  mind.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that 
Dante  studied  at  Bologna,  thoujrh  this  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained; it  is,  however,  evident  fiom  his  works  that  he  had 
deeply  read  and  was  imbued  with  all  the  learning  of  that  q^c. 
By  nis  own  account  he  seems  to  have  led  rather  a  licentious 
life  until  he  fell  in  love  with  Beatrice  Portinaj-i,  of  an  illus- 
trious family  of  Florence.  His  attachment  however  ap- 
pears to  have  been  purely  platonic,  but  it  served  to  purify 
his  sentiments;  the  lady  herself  died  about  1290  when 
Dante  was  about  25  years  of  a^e,  but  he  continued  to  che- 
rish her  memory,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  poems,  to  the 
latest  pei-iod  of  his  life.  It  must  have  been  about  or  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Beatrice's  death  that  he  wrote  his 
*  Vita  Nuova,*  which  is  a  series  of  canzoni  intermixed  with 
prose,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  love  in  a  spiritual  and  ]>la- 
tonic  strain,  and  of  tlie  change  it  produced  in  him,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  his  '  new  life. 

The  party  of  the  Guelphs  was  at  that  time  predominant 
at  Florence,  ha^'ing  some  years  before  driven  away  the  Gui- 
belinea  with  the  assistance  of  the  pope  and  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  king  of  Naples.  But  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Arezzo  the  contrary  had  occurred ;  the  Guibelines,  with  the 
bishop  at  their  head,  being  the  stronger  party,  had  turned 
the  Guelphs  out  of  the  town.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
names  of  these  two  rival  factions,  which  in  their  origin 
designated  the  respective  partisans  of  the  emperors  and 
popes,  lost  much  of  their  primitive  meaning  as  the  quarrel 
between  the  church  and  the  empire  subsided  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Suabia.  The  rivalship  however  between 
the  leading  families  of  each  party  continued,  mutual 
offences  were  remembered,  and  the  remembrance  was  be- 
c^ueathed  from  father  to  son ;  so  that  Guelphs  and  Guibe- 
Imes  were  ever  ready  to  fight  in  every  part  of  Italy,  not  for 
the  supremacy  of  church  or  empire,  but  for  their  own  mu- 
nicipal superiority  in  their  respecti\'c  communities ;  and  such 
was  the  ambition  of  domineering  that  prevailed  among  Ihe 
wealthier  families,  that  after  the  Guelphs  had  driven  the 
Guibelines  out  of  town,  or  vice  versa,  the  leaders  of  the 
party  that  remained  in  possession  of  the  place  began  to 
quai'rel  among  themselves,  and  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened that  some  of  them  courted  the  assistance  of  the  emi- 
grant rival  faction  against  their  own  colleagues.  This  oc- 
curred among  other  instances  at  Florence  in  1280,  when 
Bouaccorso  degli  Adimari,  one  of  the  Guelph  leadei-s, 
connected  himself  by  marriage  with  the  Guibeline  count, 
Guido  Novello,  which  led  to  a  temporary  truce  between  the 
two  parties.  But  the  Guelphs  soon  after  began  to  perse- 
cute the  Guibelines  again.  The  usual  fate  of  the  losing 
party  in  such  cases  was  exile,  with  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  case  of  armed  opposition  to  or  contravention 
of  this  sentence,  torture  and  death  were  freely  awarded, 
and  the  houses  of  the  obnoxious  individuals  were  not  unfre- 
quently set  on  fire  or  razed  to  the  ground.  Tlic  Guelphs  of 
Arezzo  behig  driven  out  of  their  town  applied  to  those  of 
Florence  for  af^sistance.  This  led  to  a  war  between  Flo- 
rence and  Arezzo,  in  which  the  Guibelines  of  the  latter 
pliicu  were  defeated  at  Campoldino  in  June,  1289,  when 
their  bishop  was  killed.  [Arkzzo.J  Dante  was  present  at 
tlii»  utiuaeunient,  ond  soon  after  his  return  to  Florence  he 
murriud  Uemma  Donati,  of  a  powerful  Guelph  family.  He 
now  hecunie  a  candidate  for  civic  honours  and  otficcs.  The 
citizeuM  of  Florence  were  classed  into  thice  ranks: — 
Ut,  grand i,  or  old  families,  formerly  feudal  nobles,  many 
of  whom  had  still  feudal  estates  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  though  in  the  town  they  enjoyed  by  law  no  cx- 
iluhive  privilege  ;  2nd,  popolani  giossi,  or  substantial  citi- 
zuiiN,  niun  who  had  risen  by  trade,  and  many  of  whom  were 
wialiluer  than  the  nobles;  3rd,  piccioli,  or  mferior  trades- 
pi:n\iUi,  artiteiins,  &c.  The  two  last  classes,  weary  of  dis- 
turbartce»  ciea'cl  by  faction,  and  being  dii-ected  by  some 
wcil-toeauin^  iiu-n,  among  whom  was  Dino  Compau:ni  the 
t'hfoiiicler,  wii«i  u  the  sattdt  ^uide  through  this  part  of  Flo- 
ritiitine  hi-'tury,  had  made  a  law  iJi  12^2  by  which  the  citi- 
;u;a»  bcMiig  <'la>se<l  acronliiig  to  their  trades  the  hii;her 
Irailetf,  *  arti  nuKgi^ri,'  choM;  six  priori,  or  aldermen,  one  tor 
fiiii'h  diktrict  of  ihe  city,  uho  were  called  also  *  i  signori'  and 
ri)U»Ululcd  the  cxecuiive.  They  were  rcne>^ed  every  two 
li^ntli*.  No  one  could  aspire  to  office  who  had  not  his 
iir  ioscribcd  on  the  register  of  one  of  the  trades.  Dante 
Ikd  hu  iiame  oa  the  register  of  physicians  and  apothe- 
gm tbuogb  h«  never  oxaiciscd  that  profession. 


The  institntion  of  the  priori  did  not  prertnt  the  town 
being  distracted  by  fotctiono  as  befbre,  as  those  mafristrate* 
often  availed  themselves  of  their  brief  term  of  <  tllco    to 
favour  their  friends  and  court  fa%our  with  the  wealths  r 
citizens.    To  remedy  this,  the  popular  party,  led  by  G-mo 
drlla  Bella  in    1293,  elected  a   new  officer,  called  G-  u- 
faloniero    di    Giustizit,  who  was   to   enforce   order    u^A 
justice,  and  gave  him  a  guard  of  1000  soldiers;  they  qK  i 
excluded  for  ever  thirty-three  families  of  the  grand  i.  't 
nobles,   from  political  oflice.      But  a  conspiracy  of    the 
wealthy  fomilies  drove  away  Giano  della  Bella  and  his  ad- 
herents in  1294,  and  the  town  again  fell  a  [  rey  to  f^vUn.K 
Two  powerful  fiimilies,  the  Donati  and  the  Orchi,  wire    t 
the  head  of  the  contending  patties,  and  affrays   beivM-»  . 
their  respective  partisans  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  ^rri  •  :* 
of  Florence.    Both  were  Guelphs,  but  the  Cercbi  were  mi— 
pected  of  a  bias  in  favomrof  tho  Guibelines,  berau«^>r  tli.  7 
were  less  rigorous  in  enforcing  the  penal  laws  again>t  tic 
latter;  and  they  had  also  for  them  the  friends  of  the   uu- 
justly  expelled  Giano  della  Bella.      The  pope,  Bnu.r.rc 
Vlll.,    favoured   the  Donati   as  being  zealous   Cue'. pi... 
About  tins  time  the  town  of  Pistoia  was  likewiie  dmlrd 
between  two  foctions,  called  Bianchi  and  Neri,  whi«  li  .1. 
gfinated  with  two  branches  of  the  family  of  Cancellieri.  T- .• 
Florentines  being  applied  to  as  arbitrators,  st\cral  of  t> . 
more  violent  partisans  were  exiled  from  Pistoia,  and  ca;»  ^ 
to  Florence,  where  the  Bianchi  became  connected  xm  : 
the  Ccrchi,  and  the  Neri  with  the  Donati,  and  from  xUcv 
connexions  the  two  Florentine   parties  assumed  (ho  r«  - 
spcctive  names  of  Bianchi  and  Neri.     Both,  as  wc  h.-t- 
said  above,  were  branches  of  the  great  Guclnh  part>  u  i :. 
predominant  at  Florence;  but  aftei wards  tnc  jRiain  h»  -..» 
their  reverses  joined  the  Guibelines,  with  whom  thv>  ht.^ 
been  often  confounded  by  subscciuent  writers.     It  in  hi  «••  - 
sary  to  bear  these  things  in  mina,  in  order  to  undei  >::.-: 
the  history  and  the  political  sentiments  of  Dante.     1^.-.  « 
was  a  Guelph,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  I)*  ;...  i. 
the  leaders  of  the  Neri.    But  he  was  also  connec!cd  l»\  • .  -- 
sonal  fiicndship,  and  perhaps  aUo  by  a  feeling  of  r\u   \, 
with  the  Binnclii,  who  appear  to  have  shown    theni-.;.,v 
from  the  first  less  overbeanng  and  violent  than  ihcir  ;:rita 


ironists,  and  to  have  been  in  fact  the  injured  ijarty.     I:.i 
being  made  one  of  tlie  priori   in  June  of  the  year  l 
proposed  and  carried  a  law  by  which  the  chiefs  of  h 
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parties  were  exiled  for  a  time  out  of  the  territory  of  il-.- 
republic.    The  Bianchi  were  sent  to  Sarzana,  and  tho  N-r; 
to  Castel  della  Pieve.     Some  of  the  Bianchi  howe>er  *-  «.n 
after  returned  to  Florence,  and  Dante  was  accused  ufl,\.  j 
connived  at  it,  chiefly  out  of  friendship  for  Guido  C  .i^    ."- 
canti,  who  had  suffered  from  the  unwholesome  cliiuu:t    ; 
Sarzana,  and  died  soon  after  his  return.    The  NiiL  1  *. 
their  agents  at  Rome,  represented  to  Boniface  V 11 1,  t]  :.: 
the  Bianchi  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  Guib,*!..  ,  ^ 
of  Arezzo,  Pisa,  and  other  places,  and  that  if  thry  o!.i    i  *  I 
the  preponderance  in  Florence,  they  would  make  ci.inin- f 
cause  with    the  Colonna,   the    pope*s  personal   oi\vn.,i- 
[Boniface  VIII.]    Tlu-ough  these  suggestions,  aidi«l  1 . 
bribes  distributed  b^  the  Neri  at  the  Roman  ccurt,  a-  {■    ... 
says,  Boniface  was  induced  to  give  his  support  to  the  N 
and  he  sent  them  Charles  de  Valois,  brother  of  Phil  \  ;^ 
Bel,  under  the  plausible  title  of  peace-mater.    ChajL.  ^  . 
tered  Florence  m  November,  1301,  followed  by  l.i  i  -  : 
men.    Affecting  impartiality  at  first,  he  let  all  tht-  > 
return  to  Florence,  followed  by  the  armed  peasantry ;  i 
nriori  were  made,  all  favourable  to  the  Neri,  and  the  h  .. . 
began  to  be  openly  attacked  in  the  streets.    Tlie  Mv 
who  wero  already  an  intiuential  family  amonjr  the  j<i  , 
killed  one  of  the  Bianchi,  and  no  notice  Mas  tak. .. 
the  murder.    A  general  proscription  of  the  Bianr  b;  : 
began,  connived  at  by  the  peace-maker,  Charles  de  V..' 
*  People  were  murdered  in  the  streets ;  others  wen*  drr^:!:.  . 
into  the  houses  of  their  enemies,  where  they  >*ere  j  :  •  • 
the  torture  in  order  to  extort  money  from    them.   U     - 
houses  were  plundered  and  burnt,  tlieir  dauchurs  v.  ... 
carried  away  by  force ;  and  when  some  large*  hoUM    u  •- 
seen  in  tlames,  Charles  used  to  ask.  '•What  fiiv  i>  th  1 
and  those   around  him  answered  him  that   it  va^    * 
wretched  hovel,  whilst  in  reality  it  was  a  rich  palace.*  M  ^ 
Cronica,  lib.  ii.)    Tho  house  of  Donte  was  our  of  t;      . 
thai  were  nlundered,    Dante  was  at  the  time  at  R.     v 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Bianchi  to  counteract,    f 
possible,  the  suggestions  of  their  antagonists.     On  b^-innc 
the  news  of  the  proscnption  be  hastilr  left  Rom*,  and  juuk-u 
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liit  fti^ttive  IHendt  at  Armzo.   In  January*  1 302,  a  aenteAce 
nas  passfid  oouderaning  him  to  two  yean'  exile  and  a  fiue 
of  8 U 00  florins,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  bis  projperty  to 
be  sequestered.    By  a  second  sentence,  dated  Marco  of  the 
same  year,  he  and  others  were  condemnedi  as  barattieri,  or 
guilty  of  malversation,  peculation,  and  usury,  to  be  burnt 
alive.    The  sentence  was  grounded  merely  on  the  public 
report  of  his  guilt,  *  fama  publica,'  which  in  tliis  case  meant 
the  report  of  his  enemies.     This  curious  document  was 
fuund  in  the  archives  of  Florence  in  the  last  century,  and 
bas  boeii  transcribed  by  Tiraboachi,  Staria  deUa  Letteraturct, 
torn,  v.,  part  2>  cop.  2.    Dante  now  began  his  wanderings, 
renouncing  his  Guelph  connexions,  and  intent  upon  ex- 
citing the  Guibolines  of  Italy  against  his  enemies  and  the 
oppressni«  of  his  country.    He  appears  to  have  repaired 
ftrst  to  Verona,  which  was  then  ruled  by  the  ftimily  of  La 
Scala,  powerful  leaders  among  the  Guibelines.    But  he  soon 
after  icturnod  to  Tuscany,  where  the  Bianchi  and  Gui- 
belines now  united  were  gathering  their  strength  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aresso. 

The  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  September,  1303,  inspired 
them  with  fresh  hopes.  Benedict  XI.,  the  new  pope,  a 
man  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  sent  Cardinal  de  Prato 
to  endeavour  to  restore  peace  in  Tuscany,  but  the  cardinal 
was  opposed  by  the  ruling  fiMstien  at  Florence,  who  fright- 
ened him  out  of  the  town.  Florence  was  left  a  prey  to 
anarchy,  during  which  a  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed  1900 
bouscti'in  June,  1304.  The  Bianchi  and  Guibelines  thought 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  confiuion  to  surprise  the  town ; 
and  Kome  of  them  actually  entered  oneof  the  gates,  but  they 
were  badly  supported  by  those  outside,  end  the  attempt 
totally  failed.  Dante  (Purgatnrio,  xvii.)  censures  the  want 
of  prudence  and  concord  in  the  leaders  on  that  occasion. 
He  seems  soon  after  to  have  left  them  in  disgust,  deter- 
mined  to  regulate  himself  in  future  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  He  says  himself  that  *  it  was  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  contending  parties  was  most  in  the  wrong.'  ( Ai- 
radi^  vi.,  102.)  Dante  appears  to  have  been  at  Padua 
about  1306,  and  in  the  following  year  with  the  Malaspina, 
the  lords  of  Lunigiana ;  he  was  also  at  times  in  the  valleys 
of  Casentino,  and  in  the  mountains  near  Areszo ;  some  say 
he  went  afterwards  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  some 
years ;  others  believe  that  he  did  not  go  to  France  until 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  in  1313.  But  his  visit  to 
Paris  is  very  doubtful ;  though  in  canto  x.  of  the '  Paradise,' 
he  speaks  of  a  certain  Sigieri,  professor  of  that  university, 
and  designates  the  street  in  which  he  lived. 

Dante  made  also  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  his 
own  sentence  by  writing  to  his  countrymen  a  pathetic  letter 
beginning  with  the  words — *  Popule  mee,  quid  feci  tibi  ?*  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  femily  of  Adimari,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  his  property,  opposed  his  return.  Accordingly 
in  eanfb  xvi.  of  the  *  Paradise,*  he  has  launched  a  violent 
invective  against  them. 

The  election  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  or  Henry  VH.,  to  the 
crown  of  Germany,  revi\'ed  the  hopes  of  Dante,  as  Henry 
was  preparing  to  come  to  Italy  in  order  to  assert  the  long- 
neglected  rights  of  his  predecessors  as  kings  of  the  Romans. 
The  Guibeltne  leaders  were  ready  to  support  his  claims  as 
imperial  vicars,  and  the  Guibeline  eities,  such  as  Pisa,  were 
likewise  in  his  fkvour.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  ceal, 
Dante,  about  1310,  addressed  a  circular  letter  'to  the  kings, 
dukos,  maiTjuises,  counts,  the  senators  of  Rome,  and  all 
the  people  of  Italy,  congratulating  them  on  the  prospect  of 
happmess  for  Italy  tliroogh  the  ministry  of  the  pious  Henry, 
who  will  punish  the  felons  who  opposed  him  and  bestow 
mercy  on  the  repentant,'  &c.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  wrote  his  book  'de  Monarchia,' which  maybe  considered 
u  a  profeaaion  of  Gnibeline  political  fiiith:  it  asserts 
the  rights  of  the  emperors,  as  suooessors  of  the  Ceesars,  to 
the  supreme  temporal  power,  entirely  independent  of 
the  popes,  who  are  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  church.  This 
creed  was  in  oppo^iition  to  the  assumed  rights  of  Gregory 
VII.,  Innocent  III.,  and  other  pontiffs,  who  pretended  to 
be  above  all  crowned  heads,  and  to  have  the  disposal  of 
thrones  and  principalities,  an  assumption  which  theGuelphs 
favoured  in  Italy  m  order  to  keep  tliemselves  free  of  the 
imperial  authority.  Both  parties  in  feet  acknowledged  an 
external  superior!  although  both  wished  to  rule  in  their  re- 
spective communities  with  as  little  subserviency  as  possible 
to  ihe  nominal  supremacy  of  either  pope  or  emperor.  But 
theie  was  this  difference^  that  the  imperial,  or  Cruibeline 
pvty,  WW  mottiy  tuppcrted  by  th«  nobles,  especially  of 


North  Italy,  who  styled  themselves  victta  of  the  emperar» 
and  was  therefore  more  aristocratic  in  its  spirit,  while  the 
Guelphs  of  Tuaeany  looked  upon  the  pope  chiefly  as  an 
auxiliary  in  time  of  need,  whose  temporal  interference  was 
less  direct,  and  could  be  more  easily  evaded  than  that  of 
the  emperor,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  more  popular  or  democmtic 
spirit  in  their  institutions.  Such  at  least  was  the  theory  of 
the  two  parties,  for  in  reality  the  Guelph  or  popular  fami- 
lies formed  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  as  much  as  the  Guibe- 
lines were  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  rank.  Dante,  in  his 
book, '  de  Monarchia,'  is  no  servile  advocate  for  despotism, 
for  he  maintains  that  sovereigns  are  made  to  promote  the 
good  of  their  subjects,  and  not  subjects  to  serve  the  am- 
bitious pleasure  of  their  sovereigns.  The  latter  are  to  rule 
so  as  to  soothe  the  wayward  passions  of  men,  in  order  that 
all  may  live  in  peace  and  brotherly  feeling.  But  still  he 
derives  theii'  authority  from  God,  and  he  quotes  in  support  of 
his  system,  Aristotle,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Roman  History, 
agreeably  to  the  scholastic  logic  of  his  times.  This  book 
'  de  Monarchia'  was  burnt  at  Bologna  by  order  of  the  papal 
legate  after  Dante's  death. 

Henry  VII.  came  to  Italy  in  1310,  was  crowned  at 
Milan  as  king  of  Lombardy,  and  the  following  year  he  be* 
sieged  Cremona,  Kescia,  and  other  places.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Dante,  impatient  to  see  the  emperor  come 
into  Tuscany  to  put  down  the  Guelphs,  addressed  to  him 
an  epislle  which  begins  thus : — '  Sanolissimo  triumpliatori 
et  domino  singulari,  domino  Henrico,  divina  Providentia 
Romanorum  regi,  semper  Augusto,  devotissimi  sui  Dantes 
Aligherius  Florentinus  et  exul  immeritus,  ac  universaliter 
omnes  Tusci  qui  pacem  desiderant  terras,  osoulantur  pedes.* 
He  then  entreats  the  emperor  not  to  tarry  any  longer  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  but  to  advance  south  of  the  Apennines 
and  put  down  the  spirit  of  Guelph  sedition  at  Florence, 
against  which  he  inveighs  in  no  moderate  terms,  and  which, 
he  says,  strives  to  predispose  against  him  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff.  He  speaka  of  Florence  as  revolting 
unnatui-ally  against  her  parent  Rome,  for  Dante  always 
affects  to  consider  Rome  as  still  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and 
Rome  and  the  empire  are  often  employed  by  him  as  syno- 
nymea.  This  remarkable  epistle,  of  which  we  had  only  an 
Itahan  version  until  ^e  Latin  text  was  discovered  not  many 
years  since  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  is  dated  from  Tuscia, 
near  the  founts  of  Amo,  April,  1311.  (Dantis  AUighieri 
EpistoUsB  qtuB  extant,  crnn  no/iVCaroli  Witte,  Padua,  1827.) 
Henry  came  into  Tuscany,  threatened  Florence,  but  with- 
out effect,  was  crowned  at  Rome,  and  on  his  return  died 
suddenly  at  Buonoonvento,  near  Siena,  in  August,  1313 
This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Guibelines,  and 
of  Dante  especially.  He  now  took  reftige  at  Verona,  at  the 
court  of  Cane  della  Scala,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
before,  between  1308  and  1310.  Cane  was  hospitable  ana 
generous  to  the  Guibelino  emigrants,  but  Dante,  with  his 
proud  spirit  and  temper  soared  by  adversity,  could  ill 
accommodate  himself  to  the  flattery  of  courts  and  the  flip- 
pancy of  courtiers,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  un- 
pleasant bidcerings  with  the  people  about  Cane. 

In  a  well-known  passage  of  his  poem  he  feelingly  deplores 
the  lot  of  the  exile  who  is  oonatrained  to  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  patronage  :*— 

Ttt  |iiwwl  ti  eom*  ak  di  mIb, 
Lo  pan*  altrui*  •  eom*  k  duro  c&Ue. 
Lo  Mend«fit>,  e  1  lalir  per  1*  allrui  acale.* 

Pabaduo,  Canto  xtII. 

With  Cane  himself,  however,  he  seems  to  have  contained 
on  good  terms;  he  speaks  very  highly  of  his  hospitality  in  a 
passage  just  preceding  the  above  Unes,  and  there  is  a  cordial 
letter  from  him  to  Cane,  written  probably  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  dedicates  to  him  his '  Paradise,'  the 
latter  part  of  his  great  poem,  and  explains  the  object  of  it. 
He  says  that  he  styled  it  a  comedy,  because,  contrary  to  the 
style  of  tragedy,  it  begins  with  sorrow  and  ends  with  joy ; 
he  distinguishes  between  the  literal  and  the  allegorical 
sense  of  his  verses,  and  observes  that  his  poem  ma^  be 
called  polysensuum,  having  many  meanings.  He  tells  Cane 
the  title  of  his  work : — *Incipit  Comcddia  Dantis  Alligherii, 
Florentini  natione  non  moribus.'  But  the  title  of  the  part 
which  he  sends  to  him  with  the  letter  is:— 'Incipit  Cantica 
tertia  Comcedise  Dantis  quse  dicitur  Paradisus.'  It  is  evident 
frt)m  this  and  other  circumstances,  that  Cane  had  not  seen 
the  rest  ^  the  poem ;  indeed  it  is  not  likely  that  Dante 
ever  communicated  the  whole  of  it  to  «ny  one  during  his 
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lifetime,  as  it  would  have  made,  it  impoMible  ibr  him  to 
have  found  refuge  anywhere,  as  Fosoolo  closely  nr^es  in 
his  very  elaborate  and  very  critical  VDiseorso  sid  teste  Ai 
Dante,'  which  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  scholar-like 
commentaries  on  that  poem. 

Of  Dante's  Commedia  wo  cannot  enter  here  into  any 
details,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  numerous 
commentaries,  illustrations,  and  translations  of  it  in  every 
language  of  Europe.    It  is  one  of  the  few  works  of  ima* 
gination  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  which  will 
pass  down  to  the  remotest  generations.     It  resembles  no 
other  poem ;  it  is  not  an  epic ;  it  consists  of  descriptions,  dia- 
logues, and  didactic  precepts.    It  is  a  vision  of  the  realms 
of  eternal  punishment,  of  expiation,  and  of  bliss,  in  the 
invisible  world  beyond  death.    Its  beauties  are  scattered 
about  with  a  lavish  hand,  in  the  form  of  episodes,  simili- 
tudes, vivid  descriptions,  and  above  all,  sketches  of  the  deep 
workings  of  the  human  heart    It  is  especially  in  this  last 
department  of  poetical  painting  that  Dante  excels.  Whether 
he  describes  the  harrowed  feelings  of  the  wretched  fiither  in 
Ugolino,  or  the  self-devotedness  of  the  lover  in  Francesca, 
or  the  melting  intluence  of  the  sound  of  the  evening  bell 
on  the  mariner  and  thb  pilgrim ;  whether  he  paints  the 
despair  of  the  reprobate  souls  gathered  together  on  the 
bauks  of  Acheron,  cursing  God  and  the  authors  of  their 
being,  or  tho  milder  sorrow  of  the  repentant,  chanting  the 
'  miserere'  along  their  wearisome  way  tnrough  the  regions  of 
purgatory, — ^he  displavs  his  mastery  over  the  human  feelings, 
and  his  knowledge  of  those  chords  that  vibrate  deepest  in 
the  heart  of  man.     No  other  writer  except  Shakspeare 
can  bo  compared  to  Daute  in  this  respect.    His  touches 
are  few,  but  they  all  tell.    His  power  of  invective  is  grand 
and  terrific ;  witness  his  imprecations  against  Pisa,  against 
Florence,  against  his  enemies,  his  address  to  the  German, 
Albert,  rcnrcsonting  to  him  the  anarchy  of  Italy,  and  his 
repeated  denunciations  of  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Yet  Daute  was  a  sincere  Catholic ;  in  his  poem  he  places  the 
heretics  in  hell,  and  Dominic  in  paradise;  and  manifestly 
shows  cveiywhere  his  belief  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
church,  but  he  attacks  its  discipline,  or  rather  the  relaxation 
of  its  discipline.     He  urges,  iikc  Pctniri'h  and  otlier  Ca- 
tholic writers  of  that  and  the  foUowini|:  agi^,  the  necessity  of  a 
reform ;  and  above  all,  of  a  total  sefKiration  of  the  spiiitual 
from  the  temporal  authority,  things  crenerally  confounded 
by  the  Roman  canonists.    That  many  parts  of  his  poem 
are  allegorical  is  evident,  but  that  the  whole  poem  is  an 
allegory,  a  political  mystificatiun,  as  some  have  pretended, 
seems  a  far-fetched   hypothesis,  an   ingenious    paradox. 
Dante  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  Guelphs  of  Florence 
and  their  allies,  tho  Papal  court  and  the  king  of  France  ; 
and  he  poetically  represents  these  three  at  the  beginning  of 
his  poem  by  the  emblems  of  the  panther,  the  wolf,  and  the 
lion ;  bat  soon  aAer  he  drops  all  metaphor,  and  inveighs 
asrainst  all  three  in  tho  plainest  and  the  bitterest  terras, 
which  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  meant  to  be  under- 
stood only  by  the  adepts  of  a  secret  sect.   In  canto  xix.  of  the 
Panuiiso  he  ]Misses  in  review  all  the  kings  of  his  time,  and 
spares  none  of  them  in  his  reproof;  in  another  place  he  has 
Honiuthing  to  say  against  almost  everyone  of  the  Italian  cities 
and  populations.    In  fact  Dante  never  published  his  whole 
i)oeni  in  his  lifetime,  for  he  had  spoken  in  it  too  plainly  to 
be  ublo  to  publish  it  in  safety.    He  wrote  it  out  or  the  full- 
ness of  his  heart,  in  detached  parts,  and  at  different  periods, 
and  his  strains  were   influenced  hy  the  various  political 
vicissitudes  of  tho  times,  and  by  his  own  *:lternate  hopes 
and  dus|)ondoncy.    About  the  year    1316  he  had  still  a 
chance  of  his  recall  to  Florence.    It  was  suggested  to  him 
by  a  A'iend  whom  Dante  in  his  reply  calls  father,  probably 
bocuuse  he  was  a  clorg}'man,  that  he  might  return,  provided 
ho  uckuowledgod  his  guilt  and  asked  absolution.     His  an- 
NWDr  WiiH  characteristic  of  his  mind:   *  No,  father,  this  is 
not  t^N)  way  that  shall  load  me  back  to  my  country.    But  I 
iilmll  return  with  hasty  stcpit  if  you  or  any  other  can  open 
nil*  a  wuy  that  shall  not  derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour 
of  l>unt<^ ;  but  if  by  no  such  way  Florence  can  be  entered, 
llii«M  lo  Klorenre  I  shall  never  return.    Shall  I  not  every* 
wlu*M»  <*njoy  the  »ight  of  the  sun  and  stars  ?    May  I  not 
m-fk  iiM<l  I'ontem plate  truth  anywhere  under  heaven  with- 
iHit  i  iMidering  myself  inglorious,  nay  infimious,  to  the  people 
liiul  I'iiiaroon wealth  of  Florence?     Bread,  I  hope,  will  not 
VhA  Mitf/  <Hee  text  and  translation  of  this  letter  in  Foscolo's 
'^*i*ilfion  Petrarch  and  Dante,  8vo.,  1823,  with  a  sketch 
life's  character. 


In  1317-18  Dante  appears  to  have  been  itall  wandermi; 
about  Italy.  In  1 319  he  repaired  to  Guide  da  Polenta,  lortl  u. 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  where  b«* 
appears  to  have  remained  till  his  death,  which  happened  i:i 
September,  1821.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  (if  ihr 
Minorites,  under  a  plain  monument.  Bernardo  B<*ni>>M, 
senator  of  Venice  and  podesta  of  Ravenna,  raised  to  li.ia 
a  mausoleum  in  1483,  which  was  aAerwards  rcpaiml  i.i 
1692  by  cardinal  Corsi,  of  Florence,  and  lastly  in  1  T'^n  w:- 
constructed  altogether  in  its  present  form  by  car<htul 
Valenti  Gonzaga,  legate  of  pope  Pius  VI.    The  rcpro^f^ 

*  UDsrato^lI  Floreoce  1  Dante  sleeps  afar, 

was  at  last  felt  by  the  Florentines ;  a  subscription  was  matle 
and  a  monument  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Dante  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  which  was  opened  to  public  xicw 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  24th  of  March,  \H30,  (Mi^*;- 
rini,  Delle  Memtjfie  cU  Dante  in  Firenze,  1830.) 
For  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  MS.  of  Dant<>'> 

Eoem  was  found,  collected,  transcribed,  and  published,  afi«r 
is  death,  by  his  sons  Jacopo  and  Piero,  the  early  coniuuMi- 
taries  on  the  poem,  its  early  printed  editions,  ana  the  \^hoU: 
bibliographic  history  of  the  work,  the  reader  will  find  am;  i 
information  in  Foscolo's  Diseorso  iul  testo  di  Dante,  L-'ii 
don,  1825 ;  and  also  in  Missihni,  Rivista  deiU  varie  Lezv  m 
delta  Divina  Commedia,  e  Catalogo  delie  piu  imt^ortami 
Bdizionif  Padova,  1832.  Among  the  most  complete  li.- 
tions  of  Dante's  poems  are:  that  of  Venice,  5  voU  4}t. 
1757-8,  with  ample  notes,  and  including  Dante*s  L't. 
by  Pelli,  and  his  minor  poems  and  prose  works ;  Lombari.\ 
edition,  Rome,  3  voU.,  4to.,  1 791 ;  and  that  of  Florence. « .'  :• 
illustrative  plates,  1819,  4  vols.,  fol.  Among  the  h*M  m) 
commentaries  the  one  called  TAnonimo,  and  also  rOttun  . 
written  by  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  who  was  eudon.t 
familiar  with  the  poet,  has  been  published  for  the  llr»t  Uii.[ 
at  Leghorn  in  3  vols.,  8vo.,  1827. 

Among  the  numerous  translations  of  the  *  Divina  C«>t:v 
media,' in  almost  every  language  of  Europe,  that  in  Enj) « i 
verse  by  Gary  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  especial  piti.-r 
An  Italian  translation  of  Dante's  philoloi^ical  in-;:!  «. 
•De  Vulgari  Eloquio,'  was  published  by  Tribsino  in  i  *>.".«: 
and  the  Latin  text  in  1577:  this  work  ha»  occaMun' <} 
very  animated  controversy  between  Italian  phiU>lc»^.ri5  ^ 
our  days. 

DANTON,  GEORGE  JAMES,  bom  at  Arcis-sur-.\t!l  o. 
October  26,  1759,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vlmr  <*- 
ters  among  the  leaders  of  the  first  French  Revuluii  ':. 
He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  was  pursuing  the  ptai  <•:  J 
avocation  of  a  king's  counsel  when  the  first  shocks  ot  ii.«. 
great  political  earthquake  called  him  upon  the  rc\ .I':- 
tionary  arena.  Dan  ton  was  gifted  by  nature  with  th  ;c> 
faculties  which  qualify  a  man  for  the  dangerous  ofli^v  •  t 
a  political  agitator.  He  was  tall  and  muscular,  hts  fvt- 
tures  harsh  and  striking,  and  his  voice  re&embled  the  Dur- 
ing of  breakers  or  the  growling  of  the  thunder.  Ho  \\  u.s 
ambitious  and  bold  ;  his  eloquence,  the  offspring  of  an  in;- 
passioned  imagination,  though  without  the  charms  of  rhe- 
torical elegance  and  philosophical  depth,  was  overwheluM  ft: 
by  its  vehomence.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  man  s^-rMi 
became  the  leader  of  popular  commotions  and  the  tern  ir 
of  all  who  dared  to  oppose  him. 

In  1 790,  supportea  by  the  revolutionary  club  of  the  C  rr- 
deliors,  founded  by  himself,  he  presented  to  Louis XVI.  tl  t- 
petition  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  the  town  of  P:n ;-. 
against  the  king's  ministers,  accusing  them  of  ha\inxr  K  -t 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In  1791  he  was  elected  ir.(  r  •- 
her  of  the  departmental  administration  of  the  Seine.  A •  •  r r 
tlie  imprisonment  of  Louis  at  Varenues,  he  was  the  pnii»i« 
mover  of  the  popular  assemblage  of  the  Champ  de  M:  r«. 
in  which  he  calle<l  for  the  dethronement  of  the  kine.  c>.i 
the  8th  of  August,  1791,  he  presented  himself  bi»tVirv 
legislative  assembly,  and  with  unprecedented  audacity  t. 
the  representatives  of  France  that  their  refVisal  to  i\'v  \  .. 
the  throne  vacant  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  r*-;.- 
rection.  The  fate  of  Louis  was  decided,  and  Dauton  Wn^ 
elected  minister  of  justice,  became  the  head  of  that  \.  .  T 
of  six  men  who  were  intrusted  with  absolute  execu-.t 
power.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  himself  blood-thirst^ 
ambitious,  vindictive,  and  mercenary;  but  he  wa*  aV 
courageous  and  skilfiil  in  conducting  public  affair*  at  . 
time  when  every  step  was  attended  with  dani?er. 

When  tlie  Prussian  army  had  entered  France,  and  ^mi- 
sternatioQ  began  to  spread  in  all  quartcn^whea  the  IcmIu* 
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Mardsh  [AutTRiAl  and  dWMbt  in  tivind  f)Mom  lo  ts  to 
fonn  islands,  espeetally  above  and  Mow  tint,  and  in  the 
nei^rhbourhood  of  Vienna.  But  tha  eurrent  of  tba  river 
here,  oa  well  as  in  tbe  Bavarian  plain,  ia  ao  rapid,  that,  pro* 
perlj  speaking,  it  can  only  be  navigated  downwards :  the 
barges  must  be  tracked  up  the  river.  It  has  no  rapids,  but 
several  dangeroua  whirlpools. 

In  its  middle  eoiiv«e  the  Danube  first  traverses  the  Lesser 
Hun^rian  pla.'  c  At  Piesburg  it  is  4 0 1  ftet,  at  Winshegr ad 
379  feot«  above  the  sea,  and  at  Ofen  or  Buda,  which  lies  in  the 
Grreat  Hungarian  plain,  348  feet  above  the  boa.  In  its  course 
throus^h  the  lesser  plain  the  current  of  the  river  is  still 
rapid,  thou  eh  much  diminished.  It  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  which  inclose  islands,  among  which  the  largest 
is  the  island  of  Schiitt,  which  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  long, 
and  from  four  to  nine  miles  across.  As  the  adjacent  country 
consists  of  very  soft  alluvial  soil,  the  river  frequently 
changes  its  course.  Some  ten  years  ago  a  minute  survey 
was  made  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  some  important 
improvements.  Several  years  weie  spent  in  considering 
tliese  projected  improvements,  and  when  their  execution 
was  to  be^in,  it  was  found  that  the  maps  which  had  been 
made  were  of  no  use,  the  river  having  changed  its  bed  in  j 
nearly  e\*ery  part.  In  this  plain  the  Danube  is  increased 
by  the  waters  of  the  Leitha  and  Raab  from  the  south,  and 
the  Waag  and  Oran  f^-ora  the  north. 

Between  Gran  and  Waitsen  the  river  flows  between  two 
mountain  ridges.  That  on  the  south  is  tho  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Bakony,  and  on  the  north  an  offset  of  the 
Carpathians,  called  the  Neograd  range.  At  Waitson  it 
issues  from  the  mountain  defile,  and  changes  its  eastern 
into  a  southern  cour&e.  In  this  direction  it  flows  with  a 
slow  current  and  numerous  windings  through  the  greater 
plain  of  Hunc^ary  for  nearly  three  degrees  of  latitude,  till  it 
meets,  after  its  junction  with  the  Drave,  the  Sirmian  range 
or  Mount  AYerdnik,  which  again  deflects  it  towarrls  the  ea^t. 
It  then  skirts  the  Hungarian  plain  on  the  south,  dividing  it 
from  the  hilly  Slavonia  and  the  mountainous  Servia,  till  it 
arrives  near  Nova  Moldava,  where  it  again  passes  tlut)ugh 
a  mountain  valley.    During  its  course  through  the  Hun- 

Sirian  plain  its  waters  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Sarvitz, 
rave,  and  Save  from  the  west,  and  Theiss  and  Temesh 
from  the  north.  [Austria.]  At  Buda  ita  surface  is  348 
feet,  at  Zambor  272  feet,  and  at  Nova  Moldava  probably 
not  much  more  than  2(>0  feet,  above  the  level  of  tne  Black 
Sea.  Its  average  breadth  between  Waitzen  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Drave  ia  600  yardn,  and  its  depth  varies  firom  6  to  20 
feet. 

The  mountain-valley  of  the  Demir  Kapi  (the  Iron  Gate) 
is  formed  on  the  noith  by  the  Banat  range,  an  offset 
of  the  Transylvanian  Carpathians,  and  on  tbe  south  by  a 
lateral  range  of  Mount  Balkan ;  it  extends  from  Nova 
Moldava  in  the  Banat  to  Chernii  in  Wallachia.  In  enter- 
ing this  narrow  valley  the  rapidity  of  the  river  gradually 
increases.  About  four  miles  below  the  village  of  Dobra  it 
fbrras  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  called  Takhtalt ;  and  about  the 
same  distance  below  New  Orsova  is  the  Demir  Kapi,  where 
a  ledge  of  rocks  runs  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which 
the  water  rushes  with  great  noise,  producing  below  it  a 
number  of  dangerous  whirlpools.  Vessels  drawing  not 
more  than  2^  feet  may  however  descend  it,  when  the  water 
is  not  low  ;  but  it  is  Impossible  to  ascend  it,  and  thus  this 
rapid,  which  does  not  occupy  a  space  above  2000  yards  in 
length,  interrupts  all  water  communication  between  Hungary 
and  Turkey.  It  is  supposed  however  that  this  obstacle  could 
be  removed  at  no  great  expense.  At  the  Demir  Kapi  the 
Danube  leaves  the  Austrian  dominions  and  enters  Turkey. 
A  few  miles  lower  down  it  issues  horn  the  valley,  the 
country  to  the  north  sinks  down  to  a  flat,  and  the  current 
of  the  river  becomes  slow  and  gentle. 

On  the  mouutains  and  hills  which  inclose  the  valley  of 
the  Demir  Kapi  on  both  sides  are  very  numerous  remains 
of  Roman  antiquities,  which  were  investigated  by  Count 
Harsigli  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  this 
region  was  ceded  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Passerowitz: 
an  account  of  these  remains  is  given  in  Marsigli's 
Danubius  Panono-Moesicus,  with  a  great  number  of  in- 
scriptions. Some  few  remains  occur  farther  down  the 
river,  whicb  are  noticed  by  Marsigli.  He  also  dcscrilies 
the  remains  of  the  bridge  buil\  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube, 
a  short  distance  below  the  rapids  of  the  Demir  Kapi. 

Along  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube  the  country  on 
flie  south  continues  mountainous!  flrom  the  Demir  Kapi  to 
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sinks  into  ft  flat  plain:  eaal  of  Siliatm  it  pfftim , 

a  level  aur&co  with  aome  swampa.  Thm  oounAiy  to  tfas 
north  is  the  great  level  of  the  'Vvallacbian  plain.  In  thia 
tract  the  river  Urst  runs  nearly  south  ftom  Cbarniti  to 
below  Widden,  then  turns  to  the  east  and  oootinnea  in  that 
direction  to  about  forty  miles  ftnm  tho  Blaek  8en»  whart  it 
suddenly  bends  to  the  north.  In  thia  direetion  it  nms  op- 
wards  o^  100  miles  to  the  junction  with  tho  Sooth*  and 
hence  again  tQ  the  east  to  its  mouth.  In  this  course  the 
river  frequently  divides  and  forms  nttaeroua  largo  islandt^ 
especiallv  below  Siliatria.  Its  width,  whero  il  is  not  divided 
by  islands,  is  between  1500  and  2000  yards,  and  its  avwage 
depth  being  above  20  feet,  it  is  navigaUe  by  voiaels  uf 
considerable  burden.  From  the  north  it  roceives  tho  AJuta, 
or  Alt,  Sereth,  and  Prutb,  wfaieh  rise  in  the  ijsaiMii  Carpa- 
thians [AnsTRiA],  and  firom  the  aonth  tho  Menva.  which 
is  fbrmed  by  two  large  rivera,  the  Weatem  tod  Easiern 
Morava,  which  drain  a  great  portion  of  the  northem  decli- 
vity  of  Mount  Balkan  and  the  laker.    [Balkan.] 

After  having  been  joined  by  the  Pruth,  the  Danube  di« 
vides  into  several  branches,  whieh  do  soft  unito  agaiflu  and 
thus  it  fiowa  into  the  Black  Son  by  soven  nsontha*  whirb 
are'Ceuumeratinr  them  from  north  to  aoolh)  Kilio  Baga»i. 
Suline  Bagasi,  Kedrille  Basaai,  Salvoa  Bagasi*  Kutsuk  Ba- 
gasi,  Portcsca  Bagasi,  and  ICurte  Bagaai.  The  thfoo  lart 
issue  from  the  lake  of  Ramsin«  Sulino  Bagasi  isooBaiden<d 
aa  the  principal  mouth,  and  is  moat  nmvigaiod.  It  Ibnns 
the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkey* 

The  Ibllowing  partieulara  on  the  aubiect  of  the  atoom  na- 
vigation on  tho  IJuiubo  are  torn  tho  Koport  of  the  Vienna 
Society  to  the  31at  Deoembor,  1836.  Tho  eomponjp  will  aoua 
have  ten  ateam-yessela  attoat  besides  a  towing  stoomer. 
The  present  voyages  performed  are  from  Vienna  to  Lmfs  ; 
from  Vienna  to  Festh  ;  from  Peath  to  Drenhora ;  frum 
Skela-Kladova  to  Oalaez ;  firom  Pesth  to  Sooiiin ;  from  O a- 
laex  to  Conatantinople ;  fh)m  ConatantinopW  to  TrobiaoiKi, 
and  flrom  Constantinople  to  Smyrna.  IhoTOssola  oogaged 
on  these  lines  are  eleven  in  number. 

The  Danube  was  known  to  tho  early  Qtoek  wtitoco  under 
the  name  of  Istroa  Cltrrpot)^  called  by  tho  Bomnna  Ioim; 
which  was  probably  the  genuine  name  of  this  mar  m  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Romans  leomod  tho  nonie 
Danubiua  from  the  nativea  on  the  upper  oouno  of  Iho  sUoom. 
with  whom  they  were  brought  into  oontaot  hj  cammmt^ 
and  by  conquest  Herodotus  in  his  4th  book  (diav.  4a, 
&c.)i  has  transmitted  to  ua  all  thai  was  known  in  hts 
time  of  the  Danube  and  ita  tributaries  in  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  ita  course.  Strabo  obsorves  (p.  304),  *  the 
upper  parte  of  the  river  and  the  parU  at  tlo  aouno^  aa  lar 
as  the  catarocta,  are  callctl  Danubitta»  uid  flow  ohietlv 
through  tile  country  of  tlic  Dad.;  the  lower  parts  as  far  aa 
the  Pontus  (the  Black  6eaX  and  in  tho  noignboiirbooU  of 
the  GetsB,  are  called  latrus.' 

(Hoffmann's  DnU^Matid  and  mae  Awatoer;  Berg* 
haua,  ilnno^  Noa.  127  and  134.) 

DANZIG,  one  of  the  four  administralivo  cifdea  of  tho 
provinoe  of  Prussia,  consisting  of  portions  of  what  was  fijc^ 
merly  ealled  Western  Prussia.  It  lies  between  ^  osmI 
56'  N.  lat.  and  7*  and  10°  £.  long.  Ita  northem  hoondary  kr 
about  98  miles  is  the  Baltic ;  on  the  eaat  it  ia  bootidod  bv 
the  circle  of  Konigsberg,  and  on  tho  woat  by  PomeimnisL 
lU  arsa  is  about  3197  square  miles.  The  aurlkoe  is  ie\el. 
with  a  gradual  alope  from  the  banks  of  tho  Vistula  to  iho 
Baltic,  and  is  oocaaionally  broken  by  small  elo%atians« 
which  the  natives  designate  by  the  naao  of  Boiigo  tor 
mountains),  and  of  which  tho  highest  is  but  509  leoC  Tho 
soil  is  in  many  parts  sandy,  and  Uwre  are  aovorml  tsocta 
of  swamps;  but  in  general  it  ia  produotive.  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  exuberantly  fertile. '  The  cifclo  mL^ea 
more  grain  than  its  consumption  requires,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  and  fhiit  The  minor  cirale  of  Hnnen 
burg  has  extensive  woods  and  fbrests,  of  whii^h  D^tta«4i 
containa  altogether  nearly  600,000  acrta.  Hoiaoo  arid 
cattle,  though  in  general  of  an  inlbrior  kind,  abouad  on 
the  luxuriant  naature  grounda  of  tho  low  knda.  Tboiw  arw 
very  considerable  fisheries  along  the  oaoat»  awl  solaon, 
eels,  and  other  freah-wator  iah  aro  taken  in  gtmU  qoonu- 
ties  in  the  inland  lakea,  shoots  of  water,  and  itrnMm  siteh 
as  the  Frisohe  Haft  Strand  Soop  Dfouaonoeo^  &e.  Amber 
is  obtained  on  the  ahoro  in  Cho  neinity  of  DanaK.  Tho 
principal  rivera  whieh  water  thia  cirelo  an  tlio  Vistuln. 
Mtifonto^  SorgOb  whieh  takaa  tho  nana  of  tho  XVbuic 
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to  produce  a  slight  irritation,  irhkh  of  aiurse  gives  the 
effect  of  rouge,  only  in  a  more  permanent  degree. 

D.  LatireSa,  the  spurge  laurel,  is  another  British  species, 
found  wild  commonlv  in  woods  and  hedges.  It  is  a  hanH- 
some  evergreen  bxisn,  with  the  aspect  of  a  laurel.  The 
leaves  are  placed  verv  close  together ;  they  are  of  a 
leathery  consistence,  aeep  green,  lanceolate,  acute,  and 
narrowed  to  the  base.  The  flowers  are  green,  and  grow 
in  little  short  clusters,  which  are  nearly  concealed  by  the 
leaves.  "Die  berries  are,  when  ripe,  a  deep  purple  black. 
We  have  no  species  that  grows  more  readily  beneath  the 
shade  of  trees ;  and  as  its  appearance  is  highly  ornamental, 
it  would  be  a  most  useful  gfarden  plant,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  duigerous  berries,  which  children  arc  apt  to  eat.  An 
ointment  for  keeping  open  bli^ers  is  prepared  from  this 
plant. 

D.  poniica,  one  of  th3  plants  which  is  reputed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  honey  that  was 
eaten  by  Xenophon*s  soldiers,  is  very  like  this  species,  and 
is  ofien  cultivated  as  a  hardy  evergreen. 

Z).  Gnidtum,  the  Garou  bush,  an  evergreen  with  narrow 
sharp-pointed  erect  light-green  leaves,  and  branching 
clusters  of  white  fragrant  flowers,  is  a  common  plant  in 
dry  waste  places  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  will  not  live 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  except  in  tne  warmest  counties. 
Both  the  berries  and  leaves  are  employed  by  the  French 
as  pur^tives ;  the  plant  also  affords  a  good  yellow  dye. 

D.  Cfteorum,  a  native  of  grassy  places  in  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland  and  the  rest  of  central  Europe,  with  its  trailing 
stems,  numerous  small  narrow  blunt  deep-green  leaves, 
and  clusters  of  rich  purple  fragrant  flowers,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  plants,  when  it  finds  a  soil  and  climate 
that  suit  it  At  Bagshot,  fbr  instance,  and  in  similar  situ- 
ations, it  is,  under  good  management,  quite  unrivalled  by 
the  other  hardy  shrubs  among  which  it  grows.  It  will  not 
succeed  where  the  soil  is  otherwise  than  sandy  and  peaty, 
nor  can  it  bear  the  impure  atmosphere  of  large  towns. 

D.  CoUinot  Alpmna,  Neapotitana,  and  Tarion-raira  are 
other  species  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  first  has  dull 
purple  Sweet-scented  flowers,  and  is  sufficiently  common  in 
collections ;  the  others  are  rarer.  All  are  impatient  of  wet 
in  winter ;  but  if  at  that  season  kept  tolerably  dry,  will 
bear  considerable  frost,  and  are  desirable  garden  plants  in 
the  milder  parts  of  England. 

In  addition  to  the  acrid  and  dangerous  properties  which 
appear  to  be  common  to  them  all,  some  species  are  remark- 
able for  the  toughness  of  their  fibre,  and  for  the  economical 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  From  D,  Cannabina 
is  prepared  the  best  kind  of  writing-paper  in  China,  ac- 
cording to  Loureiro ;  but  it  must  be  onserved  that  this 
statement,  if  true,  is  at  variance  with  what  is  obser\'cd  in 
Nepaul,  where  the  daphne-paper  is  very  brittle  and  bad. 

D.  Lagetia,  the  lace-bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  is  most  re- 
markable for  the  tenacity  of  the  fibre  of  which  its  bark 
i»>nsist8,  and  fbr  the  facility  with  which  it  may  first  be  sepa- 
rated into  thin  layers  and  then  into  distinct  meshes.  If 
the  inner  bark  of  this  plant  be  macerated  in  water,  it  may 
be  readily  separated  into  layers  no  thicker  than  the  finest 
lace,  and  which,  after  having  been  pulled  a  little  sideways, 
resembles  in  some  measure  that  fabric.  King  Charles  II. 
is  said  to  have  had  a  cravat,  frill,  and  ruffles  of  laoe-bark 
presented  to  him  by  his  governor  of  Jamaica. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM  is  an  indigenous  shrub; 
the  bark  obtained  in  spring  from  the  stem,  the  thick 
branches,  and  even  the  root,  is  officinal.  « It  is  covered  by 
a  thin  epidermis,  green  within,  brown  without.  It  is  des- 
titute of  smell,  but  has  a  veiy  acrid  pungent  taste,  lasting 
for  hours,  and  causing  vesications.  Its  virulence  even 
amounts  to  a  poisonous  degree,  but  is  said  to  be  lessened 
by  camphor. 

In  the  London  PharmacopcDia  it  only  enters  as  an  in- 
gredient into  the  decoction  sarsap.  comp.  It  consists  of  an 
acrid  resin  and  daphnin. 

The  bark  yields  its  properties,  to  vrater,  and  still  more 
perfectly  to  vinegar.  Ilie  simple  decoction  of  the  Ediu- 
ourgh  PharmacopcBia  certainly  possesses  considerable 
power.  Mezereon  in  a  small  dose  acts  upon  the  secretions 
of  the  salivary  glands,  the  mucoui  membranes,  the  kidnevs, 
end  the  skin.  It  also  rouses  the  nervous  energy  of  tne 
brain,  as  its  action  in  many  cases  of  coma  and  stupor 
proves. 

It  may  be  employed  locally  to  stimulate  the  salivary 
glands  or  tormnore  panlyna  of  tha  mouth  or  throat ;  when 


so  emvlbyed  it  is  to  be  chewed*  but  the  sali^'a  mu«t  not  be 
swallowed,  as  its  acrimony  causes  inflammation  t\T  the 
stomach  and  intestines ;  and  this  may  even  be  fatal  frt.m 
the  ha>morrhagc,  vomiting,  and  purging  which  attend  ir. 
The  berries  swallowed  incautiously  produce  the  same  lia-1 
effects. 

The  simple  decoction,  along  with  carbonate  of  ammvn: .. 
given  in  proper  doses  every  two  or  fbur  hours,  has  in  *«x  eni 
instances  rescued  patients  from  a  state  of  imminent  danutr 
in  the  stage  of  collapse  of  typhus  fever,  or  that  of  com:i  ai.I 
efliision  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  sometimes  occurs  lu 
scarlet  fever.  In  torpor  of  the  brain,  in  leuco-phlegmat'- 
subjects,  and  in  approaching  amaurosis,  it  is  also  of  u^o.  Ii 
has  also  been  founa  serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases.  A  portion  of  the  bark  maro- 
rated  in  vinegar  and  applied  to  the  skin,  forms  a  powerful 
vesicant. 

DA'PHNIA.    [Branchiopoda,  vol.  r.  p.  343.] 

DAPHNIN.  Vauquelin  first  pointed  out,  in  the  '  An- 
nales  deC  himie,'  t.  Ixxiv.,  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  aciid 
principle  in  the  mezereon  (Daphne  Afezeretm).  Its  pr(v- 
perties  have  been  since  more  particulaily  examined  by 
Gmelin  and  Bar.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  dec<jc- 
tion  of  mezereon  bark  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and  deroi  .- 
posing  the  washed  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydro. tMi 
the  solution  is  then  filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  resi'l-  .- 
digested  in  cold  anhydrous  aloonol,  from  which  daphiKti 
crystallizes. 

When  it  has  been  purified  by  washing  with  cold  slruh.  1. 
solution  in  water,  ana  recrystallization,  it  forms  colourl*- ^ 
bitter  crystals,  which  are  neither  alkaline  nor  acid:  in  c  1 1 
water  they  are  sparingly  soluble,  but  more  so  in  hot,  aid 
also  in  alcohol  and  aether.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  \u  .- 
oxalic  acid.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed. 

DATSUS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.     [Eoior* 

PHUS.l 

DA'PTUS  (Fischer),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  uf 
the  family  Harpalids.  Generic  characters: — ment^m 
deeply  emarginated  and  without  any  tooth-like  process  m 
the  middle ;  antennae  rather  short,  and  moniUform :  sec  .r.>i 
joint  of  the  labial  palpi  somewhat  oval ;  four  basal  joint»  •  f 
the  four  anterior  tarsi  slightly  dilated,  short,  and  triangular . 
body  more  or  less  elongated,  the  elytra  with  their  curt  r 
margins  almost  parallel.  Dapius  VittcUus  is  of  a  pa\*  }  ci 
lowish  colour,  with  an  oblong  black  spot  on  each  elviron  ; 
the  head  and  thorax  arc  more  or  less  clouded  with  l^rouu 
or  black  in  some  specimens. 

This  species  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  Icngtli.  anl 
inhabits  sandy  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  water  in  th*.* 
southern  parts  of  Russia  and  France. 

Daptu9  in  ras$etu»  (Dejean)  has  the  same  colouring  3« 
the  last,  but  it  is  of  a  larger  size,  being  upwards  of  haU  an 
inch  in  length ;  it  inhabits  North  America. 

DARAB6HERD,  or  DARABJERD,  commonly  calk- 1 
Darab,  is  a  town  in  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Farsistan, 
about  26^  N.  lat,  and  54**  50'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a 
town  of  great  extent,  but  like  many  other  towns  in  Pcr-u 
it  has  fallen  from  its  former  splendour.  But  although  a 
great  part  of  it  is  in  ruins  it  still  contains  between  15.(/((» 
and  20,000  inhabitanU.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  a  small  xwK-t 
in  an  extensive  plain,  which  is  intersected  with  vilU^i-% 
and  cultivated  lands.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  fTn>\i» 
of  dates,  oranges,  and  lemons ;  the  juice  of  the  lemon  i<s  ex- 
ported to  every  part  of  Persia.  The  tobacco  cultivatinl  i.; 
its  neighbourhood  is  esteemed  for  its  mildness,  and  ^xi 
not  only  to  Shirauz,  and  other  parts  of  Persia,  but  al>r»  t  • 
India  and  Arabia.  There  are  some  antiquities  in  its  x\c  ^  • 
bourhood,  as  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  some  sculpt u-^i 
rocks,  and  a  caravan sarai,  hollowed  in  the  very  heart  t.t  :& 
mountain,  but  their  age  cannot  be  ascertained.  (Kinnor : 
Sir  W.  Ouseley.) 

DARDANELLES,  The,  are  fortifications  erected  .r. 
both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  which  from  them  take  ci-o 
the  name  of  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanellea.  This  »tra.t. 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia  and  unites  the  sea  of  Mir- 
mara  to  the  Archipelago,  extends  in  a  south-west  dirvrtt.  -i 
between  26**  and  27"*  E.  long,  and  between  40"  and  4u^  3f' 
N.  lat  lu  length  is  upwards  of  50  miles,  but  iu  widir! 
varies.  Near  tne  sea  of  Marmara  it  is  about  tea  mile» 
acroes,  but  it  narrows  by  degrees,  so  that  opposite  the  tuvn 
of  GaUipoli  it  is  only  about  two  miles  wide.  This  ma\  be 
oonsidend  as  the  average  breadth  for  the  remainder  ol'  i<a 
aitmit.   Towards  tha  loatheru  axlxeiiiitr  ii  nairaws  atiU 
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toifi  Imiictm  BaUimcum,  p.  477)  bf  Ike  mib6  tf  Dttk- 
onoth,  both  from  the  GrMk  ta^HuAt.  Tho  daiid  wm  the 
gold  coin  best  known  in  Athens;  and  when  we  oonsider 
the  great  number  which  are  recorded  to  have  beea  ero- 
pluyeid  in  presents  and  bribes  alone,  exclusive  of  the  pur- 
-  poses  of  traffic,  it  would  seem  extraordinary  that  so  few 
should  have  reached  modem  times,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
upon  the  conquest  of  Persia  they  were  melted  down,  and 
recoined  with  Uie  type  of  Alexituider*  Very  fbw  Persian 
darica  are  now  to  be  seen  in  cabinets.  There  is  one  in  Lord 
Pembroke's,  which  weighs  129  grains ;  and  there  are 
tlu^ee  in  the  cabinets  at  the  British  Museum,  weighing 
about  128^  grains  each.  Mr.  Young,  our  most  eminent 
dealer  in  coins,  also  possesses  two,  one  weighing  about  121} 
grains*  the  other  1 284 ;  few  other  darics,  it  is  believod,  can  be 
raerred  to  inEngland.  Thewittioismof  Agesilaus  (Plutarch, 
Apophthef(m.  Lacon.  xl.)  is  well  known,  who,  being  forced 
to  retire  from  an  invasion  of  the  Persian  provinc&  by  the 
bribery  usod  by  the  great  king,  said  that  30,000  archers 
had  defeated  him. 

The  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name  of  darios  are 
in  truth  miscalled.  They  han  no  such  designation  in 
antient  times.  Tho  earliest  of  them,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
Herodotus  in  a  passage  already  referred  to  (iv.  166),  were 
struck  by  Aryandes^  the  Persian  governor  of  Egypt,  in 
imitation  of  the  darios.  '  This  Aryandes  was  governor  of 
Elfypt,  and  had  been  appointod  by  Cambyses.  Some  time 
after,  presuming  to  put  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Darius,  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  Hearing  by  report, 
and  seeing  himself,  that  Darius  was  desirous  to  leave  some 
memorial  behind  him,  sudi  as  no  other  king  had  done, 
Aryandes  followed  his  example,  and  met  with  his  reward. 
Darius  took  the  best  gold,  and  purifying  it  to  the  highest 
degree,  struck  a  eoin.  Aryandes,  being  governor  of  Egypt, 
did  the  same  in  silver ;  and  the  silver  of  Aryandes  is  now 
the  purest.  Darius  being  infonned  of  what  he  was  doing, 
^ut  nim  to  death,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  medi- 
tating a  revolt*  The  coining  ot  these  darics  or  AiYandiea 
iu  silver,  however,  must  have  been  continued  after  the  time 
of  Aryandes.  No  fewer  than  eight  speeimens  of  this  de- 
scription are  in  the  cabinets  of  the  British  Museum.  One, 
formerly  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight's,  bears  tho  name  of  Pythagoras, 
as  Mr,  Knight  conjectured,  a  king  or  governor  of  Cyprus. 
Others,  which  have  the  figure  ef  the  archer  crowned  on  one 
side,  have  a  mounted  horseman  on  the  other.  They  are 
generally  oonsidered  as  antient  Persian  ooina»  and  are  com- 
monly, though  without  anv  assignable  reason,  exeept  as 
bearing  the  figure  of  an  archer,  c&ed  daricSi 
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DAJRIEN,  the  GULF  o(  forms  the  most  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  extending  from  7^  56'  to  10'^  N. 
lat,  between  76^  and  78*  W.  long.  Its  most  southern 
recess  is  called  the  Bay  of  Candelaria,  which  begins  on  the 
north  between  Cape  Tibmon  and  Punta  Caribana.  This 
latter  bay  forms  a  spacious  harbour  capable  of  containing 
all  the  Aeets  in  the  world,  and  has  a  good  anchorage  of 
from  eighteen  to  thirtv  &thoms  deep,  sheltered  against 
•fei/  windt  And  only  sulyeot  to  a  strong  sea  in  the  montAs 


wkoB  ftortk  viddfl  prsraiL    Not  Ihr  fross  ^»  lovftani  «K- 
tremity  of  it  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Alnto.    (M otben, 

^ARIEN,  ISTHMUS  ot    [Pawama.] 

DARl'US,  the  name  of  several  Persian  kings,  DkHus 
I^  commonly  called  Darius  Hystaspis,  or  the  son  of  Hvstas- 
pis,  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  the  Aohwnenida,  and 
mounted  the  throne  b.  c.  521,  after  having,  with  aix  other 
conspirators,  despatched  the  usurper  Smei^is.  It  was  nn« 
day  agreed  among  them,  according  to  Herodotus  (iii.  **2, 
83),  that  they  should  assemble  on  the  following  iDornir>; 
before  sunrise  on  horseback,  and  that  ha  whose  borsr 
neighed  first  to  the  rising  sun  should  be  kins:  the  hor*^  "f 
Darius  neighed  first,  and  Darius  vras  saluted  king  (iii.  84- 
87). 

Darius  was  in  fiict  the  founder  of  the  Persian  constitu- 
tion. Countries  which  Cyrus  and  (^nil^see  had  onW 
suhdued  he  first  organized  into  a  i-ystematic  kingdom,  lit 
divided  his  vast  empire  into  twenty  satmpiei  or  m>vin€v% 
and  appointed  a  fixed  tribute  to  be  paid,  as  well  a^  a  rw. 
gular  supplv  to  be  sent  for  the  provisions  of  the  army  end 
tno  king  s  household  (iii.  89-96). 

A  system  of  communication  between  diflerent  peris  of 
the  empire  was  establi^ihcd  by  mean^k  of  couriers  at ntionH 
at  certain  distances  for  the  transmission  of  the  ro>«l  m^t^ 
sages. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Darius  was  ri^iu-*l 
by  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  8aroo«.  who 
reminded  him  of  the  cloak  with  which  he  had  obhi^i  him 
in  Egypt,  when  acting  as  one  of  the  guards  of  Caa)bv«e>. 
Darius  offered  him  any  reward  he  would  name:  be  askc^ 
to  be  restored  to  Samoa,  and  put  in  poesession  of  the  kinir- 
dom  of  his  late  brother.  Darius  sent  Otanes  with  an  arrpv 
to  Samos,  and  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  the  island  *  Ms!"* 
andrius,  who  was  in  possession  of  it  at  the  inne.  was 
allowed  to  quit  it  (iii.  139-141).  Meanwhile  the  attention 
of  Darius  was  called  oif  to  another  and  more  insportsfit 
affair.  The  Babylonians  had  revolted,  and  made  great  pre* 
parations  for  resistance.  Darius  marched  against  th«>ni 
with  considerable  force,  and  besieged  them  for  a  year  and 
eight  months,  but  without  success,  till  the  artifice  of  Zupynis 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  city.  Zopyrus,  one  of  the 
officers  of  Darius,  after  cutting  on  his  own  nose  and  ears» 
and  lacerating  his  body  in  a  IVightful  manner,  went  irrer  to 
the  enemy,  telling  them  that  this  was  the  treatment  be  h.'d 
got  from  Darius,  and  he  had  therefore  come  over  to  tbem 
that  he  might  aid  in  taking  revenge  on  the  tyrant  Tbe 
Babylonians  received  him  gladly,  and  not  doubting  fur  a 
moment  the  truth  of  his  story,  gave  him  an  important  pcet 
of  command,  and  soon  intrusted  to  him  the  whole  rity. 
which  he  delivered  up  to  Darius.  Darius  impaled  3000  of 
the  chief  citizens,  and  destroyed  the  walls  andgates  of  ilie 
city  (iii.  150-160).  Darius  employed  the  Greek  navigator, 
Scylax  of  C8r)'anda,  to  follow  the  Indus  to  the  ocean  and  to 
survey  thecountry  (iv.  44);  and  the  discoveries whieli  be fna<le 
were  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  a  portioo  ef  the  Indians 
(iv.  44;  iii.  101).  One  of  the  principal  evenU  in  bis  retgn 
was  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  He  mar«b«4 
against  them  with  a  force  which  is  computed  at  sev^n  <vr 
eight  hundred  thousand  men.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  laid 
across  the  Bosporus,  and  the  work  was  executed  by  Man- 
drodes,  a  Samian,  who  received  a  present  from  the  kin^  as 
a  reward  for  the  skill  which  he  displayed  (iv.  B5-Bt\  Da- 
rius pursued  his  march  through  Thrace,  acroes  the  Danube, 
to  the  Dun,  but  met  with  very  ill  success,  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  escaping  eventaally.  He  returned  to  the  Da- 
nube, recrossed  it,  and  came  back  into  Asia,  leaving  Mer^ba* 
aus  in  Thrace  with  orders  to  subdue  the  Ptpones  (v.  I :;- 1  ^  ^ 
Megabaxus  bubdued  them  and  transported  them  intoAsxa. 
where  Darius  allotted  them  a  district  in  Phrygia. 

In  5U I  H.C.  some  disturbances  arose  in  the  bland  of  Naxoe, 
which  ended  in  the  aristoeratical  party  being  oblig«xi  t.^ 
(juit  the  country.    They  applied  to  Aristagoras,  Myvemer  of 
Miletus,  for  succour,  ahich   he  was  vrilling  to  aflbni  but 
was  unable  to  grant  without  the  aid  of  the  IVr^n^ 
Aruta^^'oras  communicated  the  scheme  with  splendid  pre 
nnses  of  success   to  Artaphemes,  the  king's  brother  »rd 
t;overnor  of  Sardis,  who,  after  procuring  the  king*a  eonsen* 
intrusted  a  Ileet  of  two  hundred  ships  to  the  commaml  .f 
Megabotcs,  and   ordered   it   to  sad   to  Miletus  to  take  en 
board  the  forces  of  Aristagoras.    After  a  four  months 
siege  their  tiiuds  were  consumed,  and  Artstagoraa  had  cun- 
tracted  a  debt  with  tho  Peniaa  govenunwit  which  tt 
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lower  end,  with  five  prominent  ribs*  ending  in  as  many 
tbarp-pointed  lobes;  after  flowering,  it  all  drops  o%  except 
the  base,  which  suri\>und8  the  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
disk.  The  corolla  is  much  larger  than  the  calyx^  of  a 
similar  form,  but  its  lobes  are  more  taper-pointed.  There 
are  five  stamens,  which  are  inclosed  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  The  ovary  is  covered  with  small  sharp  points,  and 
contains  four  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  considerable 
number  of  ovules.  The  style  is  cylindrical,  smooth,  and 
enlarged  at  tbe  upper  end.  The  fruit  is  a  spiny  oval  capsule 
of  four  imperfect  celU,  which  communicate  with  each  other 
in  pairs.  The  seeds  are  brown,  kidney-ahaped,  with  a 
scabrous  surface. 

This  plant  is  well  known,  under  the  name  of  Stramonium, 
as  a  powerful  and  dangerous  narcotic.  Its  leaves  and  seeds 
are  the  parts  employe<l,  and  they  are  found  to  possess  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  henbane  and  belladonna.  The 
leaves  are  occasionally  smoked,  especially  by  country  people, 
.  as  a  remedy  for  asthma ;  the  seeds  are  employed  by  thieves 
to  drug  the  beverage  of  their  victims.  In  small  doses  they 
producfe  symptoms  of  frenzy;  in  larger  Quantities,  stupor 
and  death.  Tlie  poisonous  principle  of  this  and  otner 
species  is  considered  a  peculiar  vegetable  alkali,  and  called 
Daturine. 

Datura  arborea  and  hicoloTt  beautiful  arborescent  South 
American  plants,  the  former  with  long  white  flowers,  and 
the  latter  with  yellow  or  scarlet  ones,  are  noble  objects 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  They  participate  in  the 
properties  of  the  true  Daturas,  but  they  are  not  now  consi- 
dered to  be  genuine  species,  on  account  of  their  calvx 
slitting  on  one  side  and  remaining  permanent  around  the 
base  of  the  fruit;  they  are  stationed  in  a  genus  called 
Brugmansia. 

DATU'RA  STRAMO'NIUM,  or  THORN  APPLE,  an 
introduced  but  now  frequently  self-sown  and  consequently 
wild  plant,  found  particularly  wherever  a  garden  has  been 
in  which  it  flourisned.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  officinal. 
The  leaves  during  drying  diffuse  a  stupiiying  odour,  and 
become  deep  grayish  green  ;  the  dried  leaves  scarcely  pos- 
sess any  odour:  the  taste  is  disagreeable,  saline,  and 
strongly  bitter.  The  seeds  axe  kidney-shaped,  flat,  about 
the  size  of  linseed,  uneven,  nearly  black  :  when  bruised  the 
smell  is  disagreeable  and  repulsive ;  taste  bitterish  and  oily ; 
by  expression  sixteen  ounces  of  fresh  seeds  yield  two 
ounces  of  clear  hX  oil,  which  has  neither  taste  nor  odour. 
The  seeds  of  the  other  species  of  Datura  are  often  substi- 
tuted, perhaps  without  any  great  disadvantage.  They  arc 
also  confounded  with  the  seeds  of  Nigella  Sativa,  which, 
though  black,  are  smaller,  nearly  three-cornered,  and  have 
an  acrid  aromatic  taste,  and  in  considerable  quantity  are 
poisonous  like  those  of  Stramonium. 

The  seeds  are  used  to  form  the  extract ;  they,  as  well  as 
the  unripe  capsules,  yield  the  alkaloid  called  Datura,  which 
crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  alcohol  or  water  in  colour- 
less shining  aggregated  prisms ;  without  odour  when  pure, 
but  when  impure  possessing  a  strongly  narcotic  oaour; 
taste  at  first  bitter,  then  very  acrid,  and  like  tobacco.  This 
is  extremely  poisonous :  one-eighth  of  a  grain  can  kill  a 
sparrow  in  less  than  three  hours ;  and  the  smallest  quantity 
applied  to  the  eye  causes  very  lasting  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  tlie  air  it  is  quite  unalter- 
able: it  is  much  less  decomposable  than  hyotcyamia  or 
conia.  In  a  hydrous  state  it  has  a  strongly  alkaline  re- 
action :  acids  completely  neutralize  it  and  form  salts,  which 
are  proctured  by  solution  of  daturia  in  dilute  acids  and  eva- 
poration in  a  moderate  temperature.  They  are  easily  crys- 
tallizable.  Gcigcr  recommends  daturia  or  its  salts  as  a 
preferable  form  to  any  hitherto  in  use. 

Stramonium  in  small  doses  causes  slieht  convulsive 
action  about  the  throat,  with  dryness  of  the  tongue,  dis- 
position to  vomit,  and  general  diminution  of  sensibility, 
with  slight  increase  of  secretion  of  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  kidneys,  but  if  the  dose  be  larger,  the  brain 
becomes  affected,  and  vertigo,  indistinctness  of  vision,  with 
dllatatioif  of  the  pupil,  disposition  to  sleep,  or  coma,  but 
more  frequently  delirium,  are  added.  The  delirium  is 
always  peculiar,  and  the  individual  manifests  a  disposi^n 
to  perform  ridiculous  actions,  or  assume  abaurd  positions. 
If  the  dose  be  still  larger,  and  produce  fktal  efl&cta,  the 
brain  is  usually  found  to  be  much  congested,  the  vessels 
being:  gorged  with  blood.  Large  bleedings  generally  save 
the  patient ;  emetics  can  rarely  be  made  to  act,  as  is  ob- 
served when  other  narcotic  poisons  Kwve  been  tak«n.    Stra- 


monium is  most  usaftil  in  cases  of  inoveosed  sensibility,  par* 
ticularly  in  local  affections  of  the  nerves ;  it  is  deci'Wdly 
useful  in  allaying  pain  of  the  aciatio  nerve,  particular ly 
when  combined  with  ipecacuan.  It  has  been  lecvia* 
mended  in  mama*  especially  when  aoeompanied  with  lucid 
intervals,  in  epilepsy,  and  hysteria ;  but  with  very  variaU« 
success,  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  earelees  pff»- 
paration  of  the  medicine.  It  is  popularly  used  for  smokuii:. 
to  alUy  paroxysms  of  asthma,  but  its  employment  m  th.s 
way  is  quite  empirical,  and  regulated  by  no  clear  principir 
By  the  action  oi  heat  during  smoking,  an  empyreumatic  oil 
is  found,  similar  in  properties  to  that  of  hyoscyamus. 

DATU'RIA,  a  vegetable  alkali,  obtained  from  the  ft«tl« 
of  the  Datura  Stramonium,  or  stramony ;  it  is  a  colour  IrM 
crystalline  substance,  which  ha*  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and 
is  very  poisonous.  It  is  soluble  in  about  280  parts  of  cold 
and  72  of  boiling  water,  and  is  readily  dissolvea  by  alcuh-tl. 
It  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  which  are  generally 
crystallizable,  soluble  in  water,  and  suffer  no  alteration  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  These  salts  are  decomposed  by  i)i« 
alkalis,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  which  precipitate  tbe 
daturia  m  the  state  of  culourless  flooculL  It  does  not  af»- 
pear  to  have  been  analyzed ;  but,  like  the  other  substancv* 
of  the  same  class,  thero  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  compotcd 
of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxvgen,  and  azote. 

DAUB£NTON,  LOUIS  JEAN  MARIE,  a  justly  rrle 
bnted  naturalist  siid  sootomist,  bom  at  Montbard  in  Bui^ 
gundy,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1716.    The  church  wvn  ha 
destination,  and  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  tbcolo^'v ; 
but  he  gave  in  secret  those  hoiurs  to  medicine  and  anatonv 
which  his  fiither  hoped  he  was  devoting  to  ecclesia»ni  ul 
reading.    The  death  of  this  narent  left  him  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  path  he  loved ;  ana,  having  taken  his  degrve^  at 
Rheims,  he  returned  to  Montbard,  for  the  purpose  of  c>.«  r- 
cising  his  profession.    But  there  was  a  kindrea  spint  tk.'». 
happily  for  soology,  had  beeu  connected  from  infanry  «i:ii 
Daubenton.   The  Comte  de  Buffon,  bom  at  the  same  plarr. 
knew  him  well  in  youth,  and  when,  in  after  life,  Buffun  ««i 
appointed  intendant  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  his  thousrhts  re- 
verted to  Daubenton  as  the  person  of  all  othera  qualified  oi 
his  seal  and  abiUty  to  prosecute  those  anatomical  tnqmnt'm. 
the  details  of  which  his  own  feebleness  of  sight  pcv%ciit^-i 
him  from  investigating.     The  count  drew  Daubentun  to 
Paris   in    1742,   and  in   1745   the  office  of  Curator  f.d 
Demonstrator  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  was  r<  :>- 
ferred  upon  a  man  eminently  fitted  by   his  quirk  «i;» 
cernment,  his  untiring  diligence,  and  his   inexh-iuatt«.r 
patience,  to  fill  the  situation  with  the  greatest  potetibU*  s'i 
vantage  to  the  public.    No  one  can  open  the  '  Histoitv  Ns 
turelle  des  Animaux*  without  being  struck  by  the  mt  hi!  l  ii 
and  justness  of  the  lkcts(for  he  carefully  avoided  all  Xhrorx  < 
with  which  Daubenton  enriched  that  work,  and  in  »« SiO 
degree  corrected   the  fervid  imagination  of  his   bnl.i.v 
coadjutor.    But  he  did  this  without  presuming  in  the  l«  .s<«t 
to  draw  general  inferences:  he  confined  himself  stnctK  t.' 
fects ;  and  such  was  his  modesty,  that  Camper  used  tu'%..* 
of  him  that  he  himself  was  not  awaro  of  the  dtscuv«-n«-> 
which  he  had  made.     His  valuable  laboun  »domed  tl « 
fifteen  first  volumes  of  Buffon's  ereat  work  m  4to.:  bih)  U:« 
editions  in  which  this  essential  part  of  tliepublit-anwn  .« 
wanting,  are  justly  considered  as  deprived  of  their  fuirt  >: 
proportions.    But  Buffon  in  an  evil  hour  suffered  ht«  car  *•> 
drink  the  intoxicating  poison  of  fewning  flatterers,  and  i  \  > 
lished  a  little  edition  (m  12mo.),  of  idiich  Daubcntoti*%  !  > 
bourafbrmed  no  part«  The  hint  was  more  than  8u1Ij«*>v*.' 
for  the  modest  Daubenton,  and  ftvm  that  time  the  assi*  a:  •«• 
of  Gu^neau  de  Montbeillard  and  of  Bexon  in  the  onn:  (•  > 
logical  department  but  ill  supplied  the  exquisite  diK^^-^: '    « 
and  demonstrations  which  had  rendered  the  former  yttri  ■  ' 
the  work  so  highly  valuable  to  the  physiologist     For  fr  ■ 
yean  did  Daubenton  labour  without  cessation  in  cnr:*f 
and  arranging  the  magnificent  collection  committed  :••  i  « 
charge.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the  firet  profeesor  of  n* : • 
ral  history  who  gave  lectures  by  public  authority  in  Fr«.i . 
one  of  the  chain  of  the  College  of  Medicine  ba\tn(r  \ 
converted  into  a  chair  of  natural  history  at  his  n**^;  <  - 
it  was  conferred  on  him  in  1778.    The  Convention  l.u*.     . 
elevated  the  Jardin  du  Roi  into  a  public  scbooU    v.i. 
the  title  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  he  was  n  ** 
Professor  of  Mineralogy,  and  retained  the  profesaor^h.^  .-« 
long  as  he  lived.    In  1783  he  became  Prefessor  of  H^i^ 
Economy  at  Alfort,  and  gave  lessons  in  natural  h«ft.    % 
at  the  normal  school  in  )795.    To  him  Ftance  in  a  gr\£; 
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mmsam  owas  ttie  iniiodufBtiMi  tnd  imotMfal  pvopsMtm 
pf  the  breed  of  Sptnish  sb«ep.  In  1799  be  was  eleoted 
•  member  of  the  senate,  and  the  alteration  in  hi*  habitf 
pauied  by  thia  new  dig^nity  ia  auppoaed  to  have  haatened 
hi*  death,  which  took  place  after  an  apopleetie  attack  of 
ibur  daya'  duration  in  toe  night  of  the  33  at  December  and 
Itt  January,  1799  and  1600,  when  he  waa  neariy  84  yeara 
of  age. 

Daubenton'a  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  cloud  that 
came  between  him  and  Buflbn,  raised  by  the  weakona  of 
the  latter,  was  a  happy  one.  Hia  houra  were  spent  in  pur- 
suits that  were  dear  to  him ;  he  waa  uniTeraally  feraeoted 
and  beloved,  for  he  waa  as  amiable  aa  he  waa  learned ;  and 
his  simple  habita  gave  him,  notwithstanding  hia  natural 
weakness  of  conatitution,  a  long  life.  Daubenton  waa  mar- 
ried to  the  authoreas  of  *  Z6lie  dana  le  Desert,*  and  though, 
his  union  waa  in  other  respeeta  moat  happy,  he  left  no 
children. 

Lao^pMe,  Cuvier,  and  Morean  de  la  Sarte,  have  juatly 
eulogized  this  good  and  great  man. 

Notwithstanding  hia  incessant  occupation  at  the  Museum, 
he  found  time  to  publish  much  in  addtticn  to  his  writings 
in  the  '  Hiatotre  Natnn^e.'  He  was  a  oditributor  to  the 
ilrst  Ency(dop£die,  and  many  of  hia  papers  on  the  natural 
history  of  anunals  and  on  mmerala  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'M6moirea  de  TAcademie  des  Sciences,'  ftom  1754  to  17a4. 
Two  of  his  most  interesting  papers  (though  all  are  good)  are 
those  of  1762,  on  fossil  bones  pretended  to  be  those  of  a 
giaut,  but  which  Daubenton  reterred  to  their  trua  species, 
and  of  1764,  on  the  essential  differencea  between  man  and 
the  orang  outang.  His  'Instruction  pour  les Bergen,'  1  vol. 
Svo.,  Paris,  1782,  his  '  Tableau  M6thodique  dea  Mineraux,' 
1 784,  8vo.,  and  his  '  M^moire  sur  le  premier  drap  de  laine 
superAne  du  crii  de  France,*  which  also  appeared  in  Svo.  in 
1 784,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  a  reooUection  of  hia  worka. 
{Bioff.  [/niverMlU,  &c.) 

DAUCU8,  a  rather  large  genus  of  umbelliforous  plants, 
with  hispid  fruit,  of  a  somewhat  compreased  ovate  or 
oblong  form,  the  primary  ridges  filiform  and  quite  briatly, 
the  secondary  ridges  prominent,  winged,  and  divided  at  the 
edge  into  a  number  of  fine  teeth  or  hooks.  De  Candolle 
enumerates  38  species,  chiefly  biennials,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  several  of  them  are  not  mere  varietisa  of  each 
other.  The  only  one  to  which  general  intereat  attaches  is 
the  Daucus  Carota,  This  plant,  which  grows  wild  all  over 
Europe  in  chalky  soil,  is  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  our 
garden  earrot,  but  there  ii  no  record  of  its  having  flinit 
bc^un  to  change  its  hard  winr  juieeleas  wild  root  for  the 
outritious  succulent  carrot  or  the  gardens.  De  Candolle 
gives  for  the  range  of  the  wild  plant  the  meadowa  and 
pasturea  of  Europe,  the  Crimea,  and  Caucaaus,  whence  it 
oas  been  transported  into  China,  Cochin  China.  America, 
and  elsewhere.    [Caurot.] 

DA  UI>IN,  FRANgOIS  MARIE,  the  son  of  a  leoeiver- 
general  of  finance,  was  bom  at  Paris  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Nearly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs  by  natural  infirmitv,  he  eariy  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  ana  more  particularly  to  natural  his- 
tory. Hia  memoirs  soon  found  their  way  into  the  '  Magasin 
£ncyclop6dique'  and  the  '  Annales  du  If  us^m  d'Histoire 
Naturelle.*  and  he  contributed  some  articles  to  the  '  Dic- 
tionnaire  dei  Sciences  Naturelles.'  Hia  two  principal  works 
are  bis  'Traits  d'Omithologie,' which  was  never  finished, 
and  hia  '  Histoire  Naturelle  dea  Reptilea.'  For  the  first 
much  cannot  be  said :  it  is  on  the  second  that  his  fiime  will 
rest.  Cuvier  speaks  of  the  latter  as  the  most  oomplete  work 
on  that  class  of  animals  whidi  had  hitherto  appeared.  His 
wife,  who  is  represented  aa  amiable  both  in  mind  and  per- 
son, and  as  having  actively  assisted  in  the  composition  and 
illustration  of  his  works,  died  of  consumption ;  and  poor 
Oaudin,  whose  life,  as  well  as  that  of  hia  partner,  had  been 
lono;  embittered  by  the  deranged  state  of  his  affairs,  fol- 
lowed her  in  a  few  days,  before  he  had  attained  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1804,  and  left  no  children,  i&ogr, 
Unwi^rseiie,  &c.) 

DAUNIA.    [Afulia.] 

DAUPHrN,  the  title  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
of  France  under  the  Vuois  and  Bourbon  dynasties.  The 
origin  of  the  word  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dispute.  The 
Counta  of  Albon  and  Grenoble  are  mentioned  first  in  the 
ninth  century  as  feudatories  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries ;  they 
afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  Counts  of  Vienne,  and  be- 
came independent,  like  other  great  foudatoriea.   Guy  VIU«, 


Gonnt  ef  Vienna,  it  aaid  to  have  been  aumamed  Le  Dao^ 
^lin*  because  he  wore  a  dolphin  as  an  emblem  on  his  helmet 
or  shield.  The  surname  remained  to  hia  descendants,  who 
were  atyled  Dauphins,  and  the  country  which  they  governed 
was  called  Dauphini^.  Humbert  II.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  the 
last  of  the  Dauphin  dynasty,  having  lost  his  only  son,  gave 
up  his  sovereignty  by  treaty  to  King  Philippe  de  Valois  in 
1349,  after  which  he  retired  to  a  Dominican  convent.  (Mo* 
rerif  and  the  French  historians.)  From  that  time  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  France  has  been  styled  Dauphin,  in  the 
same  manner  aa  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  is 
styled  Prince  of  Wales.  Since  the  dethronement  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830,  the  title  of  Dauphin 
haa  been  disused.  The  last  who  bore  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Angoidfime,  son  of  Charles  X. 

DAUPHINS',  a  province  of  France,  constituting  (with 
the  principality  of  Orange)  one  of  the  thirty-two  military 
govemmenta  into  which  that  kingdom  was  dirided  before 
the  Revolution.  It  was  on  the  south-east  frontier.  In  its 
form  it  approjumatod  to  a  triangle,  having  its  three  sides 
respectively  opposite  to  the  north-east,  south-south-east, 
ana  west  On  oart  of  the  north-east  side  and  on  the  west 
side  it  waa  bounoed  by  the  Rhdne,  by  which  it  was  separated 
from  the  district  of  Bre8se,in  Bourgogne,  on  the  north-east, 
and  from  the  Lyonnois  and  Langu^oc  on  the  west :  on 
the  aoiith  it  was  bounded  by  Le  Comtat  de  Venaissin  and 
by  Provence,  and  on  the  remainder  of  the  north-east  side 
by  the  eraate  of  the  Alps,  by  which  it  was  separated  from 
Piedmont  and  Savov.  It  now  forms  the  three  departments 
of  Isdre,  Drdme,  and  Hautes  Alpes ;  but  the  name  continues 
in  use,  though  a  different  division  has  been  esteblished  by 
law. 

Dauphin^  is  one  of  the  moat  mountainous  districto  in 
France ;  branches  from  the  Alps  traverse  it,  and  some  of 
the  loftiest  summite  of  that  mountain  system  are  close  upon 
or  within  its  boundary:  no  other  part  of  France  has 
pointa  equaUv  elevated.  Mont  Olan  is  1 3,819  feet,  a  peak 
west  of  Maurm  1 3,1 07,  and  Mont  Trois  EUions,  east  of  Gre- 
noble, 13,737  feet.  The  country  is  watered  by  a  number  of 
streams,  which  flow  into  the  Rhdne,  either  immediately,  or 
by  the  Isere,  Durance,  and  other  tributaries.  The  pastiu-age 
is  OKoellent,  both  in  tlie  plains  and  on  the  mountains ;  and 
the  wines  good,  especially  the  Hermitage,  Cdte  Rdtie,  and 
St  Peray. 

Daupnin4  was,  under  the  old  regime,  subdivided  into 
Haut  (upper)  Dauphin^  and  Bas  (lower)  Dauphin^.  Haut 
Dauphin6  comprenended  the  districts  of  Les  Baronies, 
Le  Ganencois,  L'Embrunois,  Le  Brian^onnois,  Le  Champ* 
saur,  Le  Grteivaudan,  and  Le  Royaofis  or  Royanez.  Bas 
DauphinA  comprehended  Le  Tricastin,  or  Tricastinois,  Le 
Valentinois,  Le  Diois,  and  Le  Viennois.  Several  of  these 
diatricto  took  their  names  from  their  chief  towns.  Dau- 
phin6  had  a  provincial  tribunal,  or  parlement,  which  held 
ito  sittings  at  Grenoble.  This  city,  which  mav  be  considered 
aa  the  capital  of  Dauphin6,  as  well  as  of  the  subordinate 
district  of  Gresivaudan,  \a  on  the  Ib&«:  it  had  in  1832  a 
population  of  24,268  for  the  town,  or  24,888  for  the  whole 
commune.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Vienne,  capital  of  Lo 
Viennois  (population  13,410  for  the  town,  or  14,079  for  the 
whole  commune) ;  Valence,  capital  of  Le  Valentinois  rpo- 
pulation  8898  for  the  town,  or  10,406  for  the  whole  com- 
mune), both  on  the  Rhfine :  Romans,  on  the  Is6re  (popu- 
lation 7677  for  the  town,  or  9285  for  the  whole  commune) ; 
Voiron  (population  6924);  Montelimar,  on  the  Jabron, 
which  foils  into  the  Rhdne  (population  5816  for  the  town, 
or  7560  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Crap,  capital  of  Le  Gap- 
en^is  (population  4572  for  the  town,  or  7215  for  the 
whole  commune);  Crest,  on  the  Drome  (population  3895 
for  the  town,  or  4901  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Bourgoin, 
on  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Rhdne  (population 
3447  for  the  town,  or  3762  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Die, 
capital  of  Le  Diois,  on  the  Drdme  (population  3213  for  the 
town, -or  3555  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Nions,  or  Nyons, 
on  the  Aigues,  which  flows  into  the  RhOne  (population 
2700  for  the  town,  or  3397  for  the  whole  commune) ;  £m- 
brun,  capital  of  L'£mbrunois,*on  the  Durance  (population 
2398  for  the  town,  or  3062  for  the  whole  commune);  St. 
Marcellin,  near  the  Is^re  (population  2191  for  the  town, 
or  2776  for  the  whole  commune) :  Le  Buis,  capital  of  Lcs 
Baionies,  on  the  Ouv^ze  (population  1886  for  the  town,  or 
2180  for  the  whole  commune);  Pont-en-Royans,  capital  of 
Royaute,  on  the  Bourne,  a  feeder  of  the  Isdre ;  Bnan^on, 
eapital  of  Le  Brianoonnoia.  on  the  Gursane,  a  tributary  of 
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•  .i-»«.  >f  i.*..,\3L  was  bom  at  Oxford  in 
•  »,.  A^  a-jiKr  it-^i  *ue  cruwn  Inn  there,  and  si*»nie 
-I'rv  r^LT^^u  T^ai  '•V*.*.f«i'»  ^♦•rris*  hints  of  a  connection 
-i.*u:<i  :j^s^  :^L  ■e»'»e^n  is  oiuiner  and  Shakspeare,  who 
rr--  -cii  ..tL  .-ii*.  '-ite  •!  ^aner'ainmenL  He  was  entertnl 
a,  .»^«.' Ji  — .ci:»,  ^-\:^ni  but  ,t  vioes  not  appear  that  he 
'  •'*.  •  ^cti'.-e.  li*--  Hi.* a  'jt:«nime  pa^  to  the  duohcs»  of 
\..:ii:ioUvi.  *i:a  Taa-  iirt-r^afis  ji  :iie  t'amilyof  Lord  Bnxike. 
He  TLfei.  i.a  ."^.^r  at -jurceedcd  Ben  Jonson  as  laun.»at ; 
u:  i  n  ^-.l  -w^to  jcr-'ised  by  'he  parbament,  and  forced  ti> 
-v':re  "o  F-Tini-e.  Tvo  vcurs  alter,  he  was  knighted  h\ 
--ijaies  At  iiif  aiesce  of  Gtuiicesier:  but  in  1646  we  find 
.l:2i  i4ri*n  Ji  r  -rim-e,  a  Rjman  CaihoUc,  and  in  the  enipl«  y 
1  li'  li.^erro.  3t'.ni:  'a^i^n  nnMjner  al  sea  in  1651,  he  01. iy 
-— *-aix*x  A:iau  u^.t'i  lur  jis  Lie  by  the  intercession  of  soire 
rT'-r'iik  amuii^  \iaum  are  aaid  to  have  been  Milton  and 
k  i.fciut  io.  ii:s  w.irk.*  consLst  of  dramas,  masques,  ad- 
Lr»>-?*f!H  aud  an  undai>hed  e^-ic  called  Gondibert,  which  he 
ue'.i^a**2»  U}  ttjbues*  The  only  work  for  which  he  is  Tijw 
r»aitmoejed  is  an  akerarion  of  the  Tempest,  in  whirli  he 
;T3:i  ijiJiTur-'d  with  Dryden;  *  and  mar>'ellous  indeed  is  il 
*iiac  r*o  aien  cf  such  great  and  indubitable  genius  should 
aave  cooibmed  to  debase  and  vulgariie  and  pollute  such  a 
Ttem;  but.  to  the  scandal  of  the  English  stage,  it  is  iLcir 
r;;nipest.  aiid  not  Shakspeare's,  which  is  to  this  day  rvpie- 
senretL'  (Sv^uthey.)  He  appears  to  have  been  the  fir »t  !-> 
Tie  V  H'»iit^.  :lie  SjiTuaurLj  the  Triotsnni*  aa«t  periiar*  ni^^  the  Enirliih  drama  with  the  French  heroic  plav,  a:.d 
:':o  r-oi'.-u.  were  tlie  earue^c  5u.>»iueAi  F-ie  ALv'cr:ti^»  had  ,  to  introduce  the  examples  of  moral  virtue  *writ  in'\cr>*i^ 
N^fa  re^l  ;ceti  to  subjection  bv  C  Pjmrt^iu^  the  pr»:or,  and  performed  in  recitative  music'  (Dr>den.)  As  he  e^m- 
a  5:ivrt  r.3ie  before  l>>ar's  amvil  in  Giul :  but  the  Ca-  blishcd  a  theatre  as  early  as  1657,  the  times  might  be  par  \y 
tun:;^*.  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  AIps^  preserved  iheir  mde-    m  fault,  but  his  long  residence  in  France   hsA  pr\>bal>;v 

peudenoe,  and  attecipted  with  the  other  mouutaineers  to       .  ^  i>,^„i:  «  jok.  i.  Wood'.  •  AU.cn.  Oxod.-  iroier,  it  ««»w.  U  t.^x 
impede  C^&ir  s  marrh  when  he  led  his  forces  out  of  Cisal-    the  alteration  w«i  hi»  own,  '      * 


:,'»      'V.  >  •  -;   '-r^-*.:     :     :.*.   ^^.i.  >*:»?    »i    1  :.^':  11      ii^i 

\-\.  V-^-v-^  uii.  "i.-.-'-^in.       Tie  jtiier  j*»OL*pr.cs-  Jt    r^a- 
;^.i ': »   ia\,    .h*.  :i  W\  .i>*:t»i» 

'3f:\Te  "He  ':x.  man  v.\'i:.;iies£  .ins  j-.-unn^  'vtis  tiiiaJi'L*! 
>\-  u*  Co::;c  T-lv^.  'ae  \-lo..'r's:w*  Ji  "He  ^\•^'n.  and  a  lae 
Si.":':!  \ie  "^v^ti-ajjiu  'r  St'^c-^t'  lA«in'»  and  nie  r"tca>r.3i, 
oa  iJLti  \>*iii'\j9  *t  uie  cLiv're.  :iie  Trcoru.  azd  '^e  Carar';i\i:i, 
^-ri..ri^  "^iie  .V-i^:5.  and   iie  V  'ct^u:!!  ji  *-2e  intermediaie  space. 
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influenced  his  taste.     He  died  in  1668,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  (Vfood^s  Aihen,  Oron, ;  Biogr.BriU; 
Soutbey's  Brit%9h  PoeU.) 
DAVENTRY.    [Northamptonshibb.] 

DAVID.     ri^SALMS.] 

DAVID,  JACQUES  LOUIS  was  born  at  Pans  m  1750. 
In  1 774  he  went  to  Rome  to  study;  he  returned  to  France 
ten  years  afterwards,  and  attained  considerable  reputation, 
both  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.    Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution  he  threw  himself  amongst  the 
foremost  lanks  of  the  revolutionists.    He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Robespierre,  and  was  appointed  manager  of  sll 
the  spectacles  and  allegorical  shows  of  the  republic.    He 
proposed  to  construct  a  colossal  figure  of  the  people  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  statues  of  the  kings,  to  be  placed  on  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  but  never  proceeded  farther  than  a  model,  from 
which,  however,  the  design  for  the  reverse  of  the  republican 
coin  was  taken,  which  was  used  several  years.     When 
Robespierre,  anticipating  his  downfall,  expressed  himself 
ready  to  die  the  death  of  Socrates,  David,  who  was  present, 
exclaimed*  '  Robespierre,  if  you  will  drink  the  hemlock  I 
will  drink  it  also.     In  1794  he  was  denounced,  and  im- 
prisoned, altogether  for  about  a  year ;  but  was  ultimately 
liberated,  and  appears  thenceforward  to  have  taken  a  less 
prominent  part  in  political  matters.    He  was  appointed 
principal  painter  to  the  National  Institute.    In  1815  he 
was  banished  from  France  with  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Brus* 
sels,  where  he  died  December  29,  1825.    Many  anecdotes 
of  his  cruelty  during  the  revolution  are  related  by  his  ene- 
mies, but  they  are  not  well  authenticated ;  others,  in  proof 
of  his   patriotic  magnanimity,  are  scarcely  better  esta- 
blished.   He  appears  in  truth  to  have  been  a  man  of  narrow 
capacity,  and  of  a  warm  but  not  malicious  disposition.   He 
is  described  as  being  afflicted  with  a  tumour  in  his  jaw, 
which  disfigured  his  appearance,  and  so  disturbed  his  utter- 
ance that  he  could  not  speak  ten  words  in  the  same  tone. 
To  this  imperfect  speech  he  added  a  blustering  manner. 

David  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish,  that,  if  an  Athe- 
nian were  to  revisit  the  earth,  he  might  take  him  for  a 
Greek  painter.  This  is  the  key  to  his  style,  which  is  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  Greek  sculptures;  his  figures  are 
like  statues  coloured  and  put  in  motion ;  his  drawing  is 
correct,  and  his  composition  classical;  but  his  design  is 
constrained  and  artificial,  with  a  hard  outline  and  han^ 
colour.  The  '  Rape  of  the  Sabines*  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  of  his  works,  which  are  chiefly  at  Pans.  His  por- 
trait of  Napoleon  is  well  known. 

DAVID^S,  ST.,  a  city  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of 
Dewialand,  in  the  western  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire.  It 
was  antiently  large  and  populous,  and  during  the  middle 
ages  was  the  resort  of  a  great  number  of  pilgrims.  At 
present  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  poor  village,  the 
nouses,  excepting  those  of  the  clergy,  being  mostly  in  a 
ruinous  state.  The  locality  is  lonely,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing district  wild  and  unimproved ;  but  it  is  still  an  interesting 
place  as  the  seat  of  a  large  episcopal  see,  with  a  fine 
cathedral  and  the  remains  of  otner  magnificent  religious 
edifices.  The  situation  is  near  the  rocky  promontory  called 
St.  Dand*s  Head,  on  a  declivity,  a  mile  from  the  northern 
shore  of  St.  Bride's  Bay,  16  miles  north-west  of  Haverford- 
west, 26  north-west  of  Pembroke,  and  270  west  of  London. 
In  1831  the  population  of  the  parish,  of  which  tlie  Isle  of 
Ramsay  constitutes  a  part,  was  2388.  Druiclical  remains 
are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  sepulchral 
heaps  of  stones,  barrovrs,  tumuli,  holy  wells,  and  some 
antient  fortifications.  It  is  said  that  a  church  and  mo- 
nastery were  first  founded  here  by  St.  Patrick  about  a.d.  470. 
It  is  certain  however  that  in  the  first  period  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Britain,  three  archbishops*  seats 
were  appointed,  namely,  London  (transferred  afterwards  to 
Canterbury),  York,  and  Caerleon,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  that  this  last  was  removed  about  a.  d.  519,  in 
the  rei^  of  King  Arthur,  to  Mynyw  (called  by  the  Romans 
H enevia),  which  received  the  name  of  St.  David*s  in  honour 
of  the  archbishop  and  saint,  by  whom  the  transfer  was  ac- 
compUsbed.  Hence  the  appellation  of  MeneveruiSf  assumed 
by  tne  bishops  of  this  see,  which  was  the  metropolitan  and 
arcbiepisoopu  see  of  Wales  until  a.  d.  930,  when  Sampson, 
the  last  of  twenty-five  archbishops,  withdrew  to  Britanny, 
and  carried  with  him  his  clergy  and  the  sacred  pall  of  office. 
rSee  a  description  of  this  holy  ephod  by  Cressy,  L  36,  c.  15.) 
Hia  successors  continued  however  to  administer  consecra- 


tion to  the  priesthood  until  the  reign  of  Henry  1.,'wheit 
Bishop  Bernard  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  see  o. 
C!knterbury.     The  diocese  of  St.  David's   contains  the 
entire  counties  of  Pembroke,  Caermarthen,  Brecknock,  and 
parts  of  Radnor,  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Montgomery,  and 
Glamoreaiu     The  ecclesiastical  corporation  consists  of  a 
bishop,  four  archdeacons,  a  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer^ 
nineteen  prebendaries,  eight  vicars  choral,  four  choristers, 
and  several  subordinate  officers.    On  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  towards  the  sea-shore,  stands  the  cathedral,  the  epis- 
copal palace,  and  college  of  St.  Mary,  in  ruins,  and  several 
other  buildings  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy  and  other 
appropriate  uses.     This  group  occupies  a  spacious  area 
called  The  Close,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  loAy  wall 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  having  four  entrances,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west    The  principal  gate  is  the  eastern, 
between  two  massive  towers,  one  sixty  feet  high.  The  little 
river  Alan  runs  through  the  area,  and  was  crossed  by  a  marble 
bridge,  worn  and 'polished  by  the  pilgrims'  feet.    Though 
great  damage  was  done  to  these  edifices  by  the  puritan 
fimatics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  their  former  mag- 
nificence, when  the  episcopal  power  was  equivalent  to  so- 
vereignty, is  apparent  in  all  that  remains.     The  bishop's 
palace  was  the  most  magnificent    in  the  kingdom,  the 
kitchen  and  cellars  being  no  less  admirable  than  the  state 
apartments.    The  first  cathedral,  from  its  nearness  to  the 
sea,  was  often  plundered,  and  at  last  was  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed by  Danish  and  Norwegian  pirates  in  1087.    The 
architecture  of  the  present  structure,  which  was  erected  by 
Peter,  the  forty-ninth  bishop,  is  Norman,  blended  with  the 
richly-pointed  Crothic    It  is  cruciform,  307  feet  in  length, 
with  a  lofty  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  a  nave,  choir,  tran- 
septs, side  aisles,  and  lateral  cliapels,  one  of  which  is  roofed 
with  slabs  of  fireestone.     The  rood-loft,  screen,  and  roof, 
which  is  of  Irish  oak,  are  specimens  of  great  architectural 
skill.     The  choir  is  very  lofty,  containing  twenty-eight 
stalls  and  a  curious  moveable  pulpit    The  bishop's  throne 
is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  resembles  that  in  Exeter 
cathedral.    An  altar-tomb,  of  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  is 
similar  to  that  of  Prince  Arthur  in  the  cathedral  of  Wor- 
cester.     Numerous  antiquarian  relics  are  collected  and 
preserved  in  the  building.    In  the  walls  and  floor  are  many 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  early  bishops  of  the  see,  as 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Anselm,  Gbwer,  &c.     The    most 
antient  is  that  of  Rhys  ap  Gruffyd,  prince  of  South  Wales, 
A.  D.  1196;    and  the  most  venerated  is  the  shrine  of  the 
Archbishop  St  David,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Wales.    During 
many  ages  it  was  visited  by  innumerable  pilgrims,  among 
whom  were  many  nobles  and  kings.   William  the  Conqueror 
paid  his  devotions  in  1077,  Heniy  H.  in  1171,  and  Edward 
I.  and  Queen  Eleanor  in  1 284.    llie  shrine  has  four  recesses 
for  the  deposit  of  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims,  who  at  once 
relieved  tneir  consciences  and  their  pockets.    It  was  or- 
dained by  Pope  Calixtus  that  two  pilgrimages  to  St.  David's 
should  be  accounted  equivalent  in  efficacy  to  one  to  Rome . 
*  Roma  semel  quantum  dat  bis  Menevia  tantum.'    The 
handsome  college  of  St  Mary  was  founded  in  1365  by 
John  of  Gaunt    The  chapter-house  contains  a  school-room 
for  the  instruction  of  the  choristers,  and  an  ele|ant  dining- 
room,  with  kitchen  and  cellars,  for  the  use  of  the  canons 
when  thev  assemble  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  see.    The 
bishop  of  St  David's  formerly  possessed    several  other 
palaces  and  manor-houses  in  uie  counties  of  Pembroke, 
Cardigan,  and  Brecknock.   The  present  episcopal  residence 
is  at  Abergwilly,  near  the  city  of  Caermarthen,  in  a  noble 
palace  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Burgess.  Among  his  distinguished 
predecessors  in  the  see  have  been  Dr.  Davies,  a  translator 
of  the  English  Bible  at  the  Relbrmation,  and  Drs.  Laud, 
Bull,  Louth,  and  Horsley. 

(Tanner's  Noiitia  Monastiea,  y.  717;  Dugdale's  Mofuu- 
ticont  voL  vi,  p.  1301;  Fentons  Pembrokeshire;  Bishop 
Burgess's  Vin£eation^%LQ^  4to.,  1812;  Life  of  St  David  in 
Acta  Sanctorum  Martirif  tom.  i.,  p.  39 ;  Brayleyand  Britten's 
Beauties  qf  Wales,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  821-840.  The  Harleian 
MS.,  No.  1294,  contains  the  statutes  of  the  cathedral,  and 
documents  relating  to  its  possessions.) 

DAVID'S  DAY.  ST..  March  1.  St  David,  archbishop 
of  Menevia,  now  called  from  him  St  David's,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, lived  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian nra ;  Pits  teUs  us  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  1 46  years. 
He  is  said,  in  the  days  of  the  memorable  Arthur,  to  have 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Saxons,  his  soldiers  during  the 
oonl&cty  for  distuction  and  as  a  militery  colour,  wearing 
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k§ki  in  their  eaps.  In  memorr  of  this  fight  the  Welsh 
still  wear  the  leek  on  St.  David's  Day ;  and  it  is  to  this 
that  Sbakspeare  alludes  in  *  Hen.  Y.,'  act  v.  so.  1,  when 
he  makes  Gower  upbraid  Pistol  ibr  mocking  *  at  an  antient 
tradition,  begun  upon  an  honourable  ^espeot,  and  worn  as 
a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  yalour.'  (See  Brand's 
Popular  Antiq.  4to.,  vol.  i.  p.  86 ;  Brady's  Ciaoii  Calendaria, 
avo.  Lond.  1812,  vol.  i.  p.  228,  &c.) 

DAVIS,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  navigator  of  the  sixteenth 
ceRtury,  was  born  at  Sandridge,  near  Dartmouth  in  Devon- 
shire, and  distinguished  himself  by  three  voyages  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage,  whioh  he  undertook  between 
1585  and  1587.  He  discovered  the  strait,  whioh  bears  his 
name,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Greenland  as  ftr  as  72^ 
N.  lat.,  but  was  not  able  to  approach  the  opposite  coast,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  icebergs  which  lined  it  north  of 
the  Polar  Circle.  He  afterwards  made  five  voyages  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  was  killed  in  the  last  (1605)  in  the  strait  of 
Malacca,  by*  some  Japanese,  as  it  is  reported.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  second  voyage  to  the  north-west, 
and  of  one  to  the  East  Indies. 

DAVIS'S  STRAIT  unites  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Atlantic 
extending  between  Greenland  on  the  east  and  Cumberland 
island  on  the  west,  in  a  northern  direction.  Its  extent  is 
not  well  determined.  Navigators  commonly  understand  by 
this  name  the  sea  extending  west  of  Greenland  finom  Cape 
Farewell  (60°  N.  lat.)  to  Disco  Island  (70^  W.  lat)  lU 
narrowest  part  is  near  the  Polar  Circle,  where  it  ii  about  200 
mUes  across.  It  is  the  principal  resort  of  the  whalers,  the 
fish  being  more  numerous  here  than  in  other  seas  near  the 
pole.  But  the  immense  icebergs^  which  even  in  summer  line 
the  western  coasts  of  the  strait,  and  the  violence  of  the 
currents,  render  these  voyages  very  dangerous.  Many 
of  the  icebergs  rise  some  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  whalers  which  arrive  at  the  end  of  April  or 
in  the  beginning  of  May  find  the  whole  strait  blocked  up  by 
a  barrier  of  icebergs  between  Cape  Walsingham  and  the 
Greenland  coast  The  current,  which  runs  along  the  eastern 
ooast  of  Greenland,  turns  round  Cape  Farewell  and  conti- 
nues along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  nearly  up  to 
the  Polar  Circle,  where  it  crosses  the  strait  to  Cape  Wal- 
singham and  ccmtinues  in  a  southern  direction  to  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland.  By  this  current  the  immense  icebergs 
of  Davis  Strait  are  carried  down  to  the  centre  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  where  they  sometimes  are  met  with  as  fiir  as 
401  N.  lat  The  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  rise  in 
rocky  mountains  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  exhibit  a 
very  scanty  vegetation.  They  are  inhabited  by  the  Esqui- 
maux. 

DAVISON,  SECRETARY.    [Eluabeth.] 

DAVITE,  a  name  given  to  a  sulphate  of  alumina,  found 
in  a  warm  sprine  which  contains  sulphuric  acid,  near  Bogota 
in  Columbia.  It  occurs  massive,  is  of  a  fine  fibrous  struc- 
ture, a  white  colour,  -and  silky  lustre.  It  is  very  soluble^ 
and  has  a  very  astringent  taste. 

DAVY,  SIR  HUMPHRY,  was  born  at  Penzance  in 
Cornwall,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1778.     His  ancestors 
had  long  poasessed  a  small  estate  at  Varfell,  in  the  parish 
of  Ludgran.    His  father  was  a  carver  in  wood.    According 
to  Dr.  Paris,  one  of  Sir  Humphry's  biographers,  his  fiither 
was  not  remarkable  for  any  peculiarity  of  intellect ;  and 
his  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  veryrespectable  woman, 
who  conducted  hereelf,  according  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Humphry,  so  as  to  gain  the  regard  and  good 
will  of  every  one.    At  the  time  of  his  fiither's  death  Hum- 
phry was  sixteen  years  old ;  but  his  mother  lived  to  witness 
the  rapid  progress  made  by  her  son  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  chemical  science.    In  speaking  of  his  early  days. 
Dr.  Davy  admits  that  many  boys  have  shown  precocious 
indications  of  talents  superior  to  his ;  *  there  belonged,  how- 
ever, to  his  mind,'  he  adds,  '  it  cannot  be  doubted,  the 
genuine  quality  of  genius,  or  that  oower  of  intellect  which 
exalts  its  po8F,essor  above  the  crowd,  and  which,  by  its  own 
energies  and  native  vigour,  grows  and  expands,  and  comes 
to  maturity,  aided  indeed  and  modified  by  circumstances, 
but  in  nowise  created  by  them.'    It  appears  that  in  his 
early  youth  he  luid  a  vivid  and  fertile  imagination,  and 
w^as  fond  of  poetry,  and  his  brother  has  preserved  several 
favourable  specimens  of  his  poetic  talent     He  does  not 
appoar  to  have  been  fortunately  placed  at  school  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  he  was  afterwards,  till  he  was  fifteen 
jrears  of  a^e,  with  Dr.  Cardew,  whose  school  he  Quitted 

'  ^93.    Here  he  appears  to  have  made  oons^erabie  pro- 


gresa  in  learning*  but  certainly  not  fuch  as  gaw  uy  n  A 
cation  of  his  future  eminence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1 795  be  was  apprantio^d  to 
Mr.  Borlase,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  Pensanoe,  where 
he  appears  to  have  laid  down  an  extensive  plan  of  at  adv. 
not  merely  of  the  soienoes  which  related  to  nts  psofwaunu 
but  the  learned  languages,  mathematics,  history,  t&c  Dr. 
Davy  states  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  praiuaa  aeoouot 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  medical  stuoiea ;  but  in  the 
fourth  year  after  he  had  commenced  them  he  waa  oon* 
sidered  competent  bv  Dr.  Beddoes  to  take  charge  of  an 
establishment  which  ne  had  fi>unded  at  Bristol  undar  the 
name  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution ;  this  waa  in  1798,  whra 
he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old. 

In  the  fbllowing  year  Dr.  Beddoes  published  a  work,  en* 
titled  *  Contributions  to  Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge, 
principally  firom  the  West  of  England.'  Among  theso  were 
contained  '  Essays  on  Heat,  Light,  and  the  C&mbiiiaUon» 
of  Light,  with  a  new  Theory  of  Respiration ;  on  the  G«ne- 
ration  of  Oxygen  Gas,  and  the  Causes  of  the  Colours  of 
Organic  Bodies.  By  Humphry  Davy.*  These  essays,  bis 
first  publication,  his  brother  characterixea  *  as  the  bold  at- 
tempts of  an  original  and  enterprising  mind,*  and  observe* 
that  they  '  bear  the  stamp  at  the  same  time  of  youth  and 
of  genius,  in  the  fiiults  of  the  one  and  the  redeeming 
qualities  of  the  other.*  Most  of  the  peculiar  views  deie- 
K>ped  in  these  essays  were  speedily  abandoned  by  the  au- 
thor; and  his  brother  admits  that  many  of  the  roecuU- 
tions,  he  might  perhaps  have  said  most,  were  wild  and 
visionarv,  and  adds,  what  will  be  readily  admitted,  'that 
the  wildest  of  them  are  most  natural  to  a  young  mind  j«i<*i 
entering  on  the  twilight  of  physical  science,  gifted  vnh 
high  powers  and  a  vivid  ima^nation.* 

His  next  recorded  expenments  relate  to  the  existence 
of  silica  contained  in  vanous  plants,  especially  in  the  e|>i- 
dermis  of  cane ;  and  in  1809  he  publisned  in  one  volume 
8vo.  a  work  entitled  *  Researches,  Chemical  and  PhiU-Mo- 
phical,  chiefiy  ooncemine  Nitrous  Oxide  and  its  Respici' 
tion.'  In  this  work,  whidi  contained  the  details  of  nurni*- 
rous  highly  interesting  experiments,  he  has  minutely  dc- 
tailed  the  extraordinary  effects  produoed  both  upon  bim«elf 
and  others  by  respiring  nitrous  oxide,  a  gas  till  Cnen  deemed 
irrespirable.  This  work  also  contains  an  account  of  some 
extremely  hazardous  experiments  which  he  made  u|Min 
himself  in  breathing  cari)uretted  hydrogen,  earbooic  arid 
gas,  azote,  hydrogen,  and  nitric  oxide ;  in  these  dangen>us 
trials  his  lil^  was  more  than  once  nearly  sacrificed. 

In  1801  Davy  came  to  London,  and  on  the  25th  of  April 
be  gave  his  first  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  benn 
with  the  history  of  galvanism,  detailed  the  successive  dis- 
ooveries,  and  described  the  different  methods  of  accumu- 
lating  it;  and  on  the  31st  of  l(ay,  1808,  he  was  appointed 
professor.  From  the  year  1800  to  1607  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  attracted  his  attention,  especially  galvanism  and 
electro-chemical  science;  the  examination  of  astringent 
vegetable  matt^  in  connection  with  the  art  of  taiming,  and 
the  analysis  of  rocks  and  minerals  with  relstion  to  geology 
and  to  agricultural  chemis^.  In  November,  1807»  ht« 
second  Bakerian  lecture  was  read,  in  which  he  announced 
the  most  important  and  unexpected  discovery  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  fixed  alkalis  by  galvanism,  and  of  the 
metallic  nature  of  their  bases,  to  which  he  gave  the  namt^ 
of  potassium  and  sodium.  Dr.  Paris  has  weu  ebeerved  tlui 
'  Since  the  account  given  by  Newton  of  his  first  diseo-eneft 
in  optics  it  may  be  ouestioned  whether  so  happy  and  inr- 
cessfiil  an  instance  of  philosophical  induction  has  ever  httn 
afforded  as  that  by  which  Davy  discovered  the  composition 
of  the  fixed  alkalis.'  From  the  year  1806  to  1814,  ifae 
ibllowing  papers  by  Davy  were  read  befara  the  Rovd 
Society,  and  published  in  their  '  IVausaetions* : — 

'Electro-chemical  Researches  on  die  Decomposition  jf 
the  Earths ;  with  Observations  on  the  Metals  obtained  from 
the  Alkaline  Earths,  and  on  the  Amalgam  procured  fr«n 
Ammonia,'  read  June  30th,  1808. 

*  An  Account  of  some  New  Analytical  Researehea  on  the 
Nature  of  certain  Bodies,  particulariy  the  Alkalis.  Pbus- 
pliorus.  Sulphur,  Carbonaceous  Matter,  and  the  Arid« 
hitherto  uncompounded ;  with  some  general  Obsen-attutif 
on  Chemical  Theory,'  December  IStli,  1808. 

'  New  Analytical  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  certs m 
Bodies;  being  an  Appendix  to  the  Bakerian  Lecture  fw 
1808.*  February,  1809. 

*  The  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1609 ;  on  some  new  Bltctro- 
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DAWES,  RICHARD,  was  born  at  Market-Bmnvorth  in 
the  year  1708.  Hk  first  teacher  was  Anthony  BlackwaU, 
the  well-known  author  of  The  Sacred  Classics,  after 
which  he  spent  some  time  at  the  Charter  House,  and  went 
to  Emanuel  College,  Cambridi^c,  in  the  year  1725;  he  was 
elected  fellow  in  1731.  In  1736  he  published  a  specimen 
of  a  translation  of  '  Paradise  Lost'  into  Greek  hexameters, 
which  proved,  as  he  afterwards  admitted  iPref.  to  his 
MisceHanea  Critica\  that  he  was  then  very  insufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  Grreek  language.  He  became  master 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Newciistle-upon-Tyne  in  1738; 
but  his  disagreeable  manners  diminished  the  number  of 
his  scholars,  and  he  resigned  the  situation  in  1 749.  In  his 
latter  days  his  principal  employment  was  rowing  in  a  boat 
on  the  Tyne;  he  died  at  Haworth  21st  of  March,  1766. 
The  work  on  which  his  fame  rasts  is  his  *  Miscellanea 
Critica,'  published  at  Cambridge  in  1745,  which  places 
him  in  the  same  class  with  Bentley  and  Porson  as  a  verbal 
Greek  critic.  The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections,  of 
which  the  first  contains  some  emendations  of  Terontianus 
Maurus ;  the  second  is  a  specimen  of  the  wont  of  accuracy 
in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Pindar;  in  the  third  are  some 
general  observations  on  the  Greek  language,  to  which  are 
added  some  emendations  of  Callimachus ;  the  fourth  is  a 
short  discussion  on  the  Digamma ;  and  the  fifth  is  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  Aristophanes.  The  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  scholarship  of  Dawes  is  a  proneness  to  rash 
generalization ;  and  though  it  has  been  termed  the  scholar- 
ship of  observation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dawes  is  too 
apt  to  form  general  rules  from  an  insufiicient  number 
of  passages,  and  consequently  that  his  system  scarcely  de- 
serves that  title.  Hardly  one  of  the  syntactical  rules  which 
Dawes  has  laid  down  has  been  admitted  as  unexceptionable; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  completely  overthrown  by  the 
number  of  passages  in  which  they  are  violated.  The  au- 
thority of  the  '  Miscellanea  Critica'  was  however  so  great 
for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  its  publication,  that 
many  readings  supported  by  MS.  authority  were  altered  to 
meet  the  canons  in  that  book.  The  violent  animosity 
which  Dawes  everywhere  shows  towards  Bentley  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  universal  dislike  which  that  great 
scholar  had  incurred  during  his  quarrels  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege, about  the  time  when  Dawes  was  a  young  member  of 
the  university.  The  best  editions  of  the  *  Miscellanea  Cri- 
tica* (which  may  now  be  considered  as  superseded  by  the 
advances  which  Greek  scholarship  has  made  during  the 
last  thirty  years)  are  those  by  Burgess,  Oxon.  1781,  and  by 
Kidd,  Cantabr.  1817,  in  wnich  specimens  of  his  other 
writings  may  be  seen. 

DAWLISH.    [Dkvonshirb.] 

DAX,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Landes. 
It  is  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Adour,  just  to  the 
left  (across  the  river)  of  the  high  road  from  Paris  by  Bor- 
deaux to  Bayonne:  502  miles  from  Paris,  124  from  Bor- 
deaux, and  37  firom  Bayonne,  in  43°  42'  N.  lat,  T  3'  W. 
long. 

This  town  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain.  It  is  well  laid 
out,  and  not  badly  built:  tlie  remains  of  the  antient  ram- 
parts and  of  the  towers  by  which  they  are  fianked  show 
traces  of  Roman  work.  The  waters  for  which  the  town  is 
famous  rise  out  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  basin, 
about  thirty  feet  square,  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
deep,  paved  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town ;  they  are  inodorous  and  insipid,  and  so 
hot  that  the  hand  cannot  be  held  in  them.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  the  basin  is  about  56°  of  R6aumur  or 
158° of  Fahrenheit;   but  a  thermometer  plunged  inio  the 

Eipe  by  which  the  waters  enter  the  basin,  rises  to  66°  of 
Leaumur  or  between  180°  and  181°  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
vapour  which  rises  from  this  basin,  condensed  by  the  cold 
morning  air,  sometimes  forms  a  dense  mist,  which  envelops 
the  whole  town.  The  waters  are  not  used  medicinally; 
some  laundresses  use  them,  and  some  bakers  for  making 
bread.  There  are  however  in  another  part  of  the  town 
mineral  waters  which  are  used  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
but  not  to  any  gi*eat  extent.  The  cathedral  is  not  remark- 
able. There  are  an  antient  episcopal  palace,  a  high  school, 
and  an  hospital :  also  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  small 
museum  of  natural  history.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the 
Adour,  and  some  pleasant  public  walks  along  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  inhabitants,  who  in  1832  amounted  to  4716, 
carrv  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bayonne  in  the  produce 
«*'  the  neighbouring  districts,-- wines,  liqueurs,  hams,  resin, 


and  wool.    Then  u  a  cosaidenble  weekly  naxlMt  ibr  corn 
and  cattle. 

Dax  is  of  great  antiquity :  its  mineral  waten  were  knu*s^ 
to  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Aquie  Augustas  (PUny>,  a^ia 
Aqua)  TarbeUictD  {Itinerary  of  Antoninus),  from  the  u^iino 
of  the  tribe  (Tarbelli)  in  whose  territory  it  was  situate  L 
It  appears  to  h&ve  held  a  high  rank  among  the  to«  n«  m 
Novempopulana.  In  the  writings  of  the  English  chroni'^Icr* 
Roger  ae  Hoveden,  the  town  is  mentioned  Qnder  the  nar.e 
of  Civitas  Akensis :  at  a  later  period  the  name  was  corrupted, 
into  Aqs  or  Acqs,  from  which,  by  the  addition  of  the  yi.- 
position  de^  we  have  the  modern  designation  D*Ax  or  \>.\. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Romans,  the  town  passed  ::  •.. 
the  hands  of  the  Goths  and  the  Franks.     From  the  l«i;:  .^ 
century  to  the  year  1451,  it  was  under  the  English  croviu 
When  the  English  were  driven  out  of  Gasooigne,  Charlie  V 1 X. 
united  Dax  to  the  French  monarchy. 

The  bishopric  of  Dax  is  very  antient.  It  h  said  to  ha-i  e 
been  founded  in  the  third  century  by  St  Vincent,  a  maru  r. 
whose  body  was  said  to  be  preserved  in  a  church  near  iLi.* 
town.  Nothing  certain  is  however  known  respecting  t'uc 
see  until  a.  d.  506,  when  the  bishop,  Gratian,  asbisted  a: 
the  council  of  Ayde.  Tlie  diocese  comprehended  pajt»  *i 
B^n  and  Basse  Navarre  (Lower  Navarre),  as  well  a-  •. 
the  district  of  Les  Landes,  in  Gascogne.  The  bi»hop  vk  ..<.  . 
sufiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Auch.  The  see  ia  n  >  . 
abolished.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  several  i^^ in- 
vents in  the  town  and  suburbs. 

Dax  is  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement,  which  a^m  - 
prebends  the  south-western  part  of  the  department:  tho 
population  of  the  arrondissement  in  1 832  was  99,463. 

DAY,  any  astronomical  period  which  depends  dirc<!l> 
upon  the  earth's  rotation;  or  the  inter>*al  between  tu'. 
transits  over  the  meridian  of  any  point  in  the  heavens,  rt.I 
or  imaginary.  But  the  only  days  distinguished  by  t!  .i 
name  in  astronomy  are  \he  sidereal  day^  the  real  solar  J^^; 
and  the  mean  solar  day. 

The  sidereal  day  is  the  interval  between  two  tran^iu  if 
the  same  fixed  star;  that  is,  the  absolute  time  of  re  vol  ut:  a 
of  the  earth.  It  is  divided  into  24  sidereal  hours^  &c.  1 1 
begins  when  the  equinox  is  on  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  real  solar  day  is  the  inten'al  between  two  noi>u&  r 
transits  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian.  Owing  to  the  un- 
equal motion  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  obliquitv  of  tl.<. 
ecliptic,  it  is  not  of  the  same  length  at  all  periods  of  ti  c 
year.  Tlie  mean  solar  day  is  the  average  of  all  the  r^.I 
solar  days;  it  is  derived  by  supposing  a  fictitious  s\it\  t 
move  round  the  equator,  and  uniformly  in  thesame  ta:"- 
as  the  real  sun  moves  from  an  equinox  to  the  same  a<:a  il 
The  method  of  adapting  the  motion  of  this  fictitious  b  •! . 
to  that  of  the  real  sun  will  be  explained  in  TiMx,  £qi  x- 

TION   OF. 

The  civil  day,  in  England  at  least,  is  the  mean  «o]ar  (L;t. 
and  begins  at  midnight;  that  is,  when  the  fictitious  s>uti  .* 
on  the  invisible  part  of  the  meridian.  But  the  astro noni:  ^ .  J 
day  always  begins  at  the  noon  of  the  civil  day,  and  t  ':i 
hours  are  reckoned  forward  up  to  24.  Thus  eleven  o\] .  •''% 
in  the  morning  on  the  twelfth  of  January  (civil  reckon  m.: 
is  23  hours  of  the  astronomical  eleventh  of  January.  AS:  . 
noon,  and  up  to  midnight,  the  astronomical  and  C]\.i 
reckoning  coincide. 

The  mean  solar  and  sidereal  days  are  thus  related:  tl  .• 
mean  solar  day  is  24  h.  3  m.  56  s.,  55  of  sidereal  time ;  a:  1 
the  sidereal  day  is  23  h.  56  m.  4  3.,  09  of  a  mean  solar  d^> 

The  antients  almost  universally  began  their  day  at  «:!r.- 
rise,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arabians,  who  bc|:vri  / 
noon,  and  the  Egyptians  at  midnight.  Among  the  ui  •> 
dems,  most  of  the  eastern  nations  begin  at  sunrise.  ^''}. 
the  exception  *of  the  Arabians,  who  still  begin  at  noon,  li'  i 
the  Chinese,  who  reckon  from  midnight.  The  Austru:  % 
Turks,  and  Italians  reckon  from  sunrise,  and  other  £u:u- 
pean  nations  from  midnight. 

DAY,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  London  in  1749.     I!-. 
father  held  a  place  in  the  Chistom  House,  and  died  w  hi- a 
he  was  a  year  old,  leaving  him  a  fortune  of  \200l  a  }trr 
He  received  his  school  education  at  the  Charter  Houn<-. 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  entered  a  gentleman  <-<  r:* 
moner  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  be  rema:  r   « 
for  three  years,  but  left  without  taking  a  degree.     Hi*  t! » t 
spent  some  summers  in  travtjUing  through  and  residing  *i 
I"  ranee  and  other  parts  of  the  continent.     He  had  alr^. .. 
adopted  certain  strong  and  peculiar  opinions  on  the  sul^^t , : 
of  education,  holding,  apparently,  on  the  one  hand  that  ibc 
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to  him  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  m  bis  prormce,  fiiat 
during;  bis  lon.j  life  he  had  never  beard  of  more  than  two 
persons  in  this  melancholy  cjndilion.  Perhaps  one  cause 
of  the  (general  want  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  tiie 
incapability  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  give  utterance  to 
their  own  deficiencies;  the  very  nature  oi  their  deprivation 
prevents  their  making  it  known  and  obtaining  rebef :  thus 
generations  have  lived  and  died  in  wretchedness  and  ob- 
scurity. 

The  roost  complete  tables  which  have  been  formed  for 
showing  the  proportion  of  deaf  persons  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  are  contained  in  the  *  Third  Circular  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes'  at  Paris.  From  this  cir- 
euliir  the  following  table  is  taken,  which  shows  not  only 
the  extent,  but  the  universality  of  the  calamity,  and  the 
pn^portion  which  the  deaf  bear  in  different  oountriet  to 
the  whole  community. 


Coantriea. 

Ko.  of  Deaf 

PraporttoQ  to 

•ad  Dumb. 

Pupa)  at  ion. 

Portugal 

.       2,407 

1  in  1685 

Spain 

7,265 

„    1685 

Franco 

.     20,189 

„    1585 

Italy 

.      12,618 

„    1585 

Switzerland 

.       3,976 

„      502 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 

1,983 

„      559 

Wiirteraberg 

.,2j0 

„    1240 

Bavaria 

2,908 

„    1388 

Aufttria 

.      16.684 

„    1585 

Prussia 

8,223 

„    1548 

Saxony 

883 

„    1585 

Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar 

142 

„    1585 

Electoral  Hesse 

« 

400 

„    1375 

Diichy  of  Na»isau      . 

■ 

210 

„    1428 

Principality  of  Lippe  Scbaumburg 

16 

„    1585 

Hanove:* 

946 

„    1585 

Ducliy  of  rT.inswirk 

176 

„    1170 

Duchy  of  Oldenbur;5 

151 

„    1585 

Frankfort 

47 

„    1585 

Ilambiirjj 

66 

„    1585 

Bremen 

31 

„    1585 

Bcl^'ium 
Holland 

•    }  2,166 

„   2847 

Denmark 

1,260 

M    1714 

Sweden  and  Norway 

.       2,397 

„    1585 

Russia 

.      27.834 

„    1585 

Poliuid 

.        2.3.U 

„    1585 

Great  Britain,  England 

7,.'i70 

„    1585 

Scotland 

l..'J4 

,.    1585 

Ireland 

::.  .00 

»    1714 

United  States  of  America 

(i.ia.o 

„    2000 

i 


According  to  this  statement,  the  pwn^-ul  accuracy  of 
which  has  been  repeatedly  confumed  in  vari«nis  distrifU  by 
special  returns,  the  proportion  of  draf  persons  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  is  1  to  1537.  The  Uniied  Kingdom 
contains  12,400,  or  1  to  1622  of  the  population. 

Deafness  occurs  in  every  degree,  in  bomo  cases  only 
amounting  to  an  insensibility  to  very  shaip  notes.  Many 
people  cannot  hear  the  squeaking  of  the  bal  and  the  mouse. 
By  holding  the  nose,  inflating  the  ears,  and  ceasing  to 
breathe,  the  ear  is  rendered  more  open  to  base  notes,  and 
more  deaf  than  it  naturally  is  to  sharp  note^i.  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  constructed  a  small  organ,  whose  notes  began  where 
the  sharp  notes  of  ordinary  instruments  end;  the  notes  of 
his  or^an  increased  in  sharpness  till  they  became  inaudible, 
though  he  was  certain  that  it  continued  to  give  sound  from 
feeling  the  vibrations  equally  with  the  lower  notes.  He 
thus  found  that  some  people  could  hear  seven  or  eight 
notes  higher  than  others,  and  that  children  could  generally 
hear  two  or  three  notes  higher  than  grown-up  people.  In 
some  persons  the  accuracy  of  the  ear  is  merely  impaired  in 
distinguishing  faint  sounds,  and  sounds  somewhat  similar ; 
instances  of  this  kind  are  particularly  evident  in  infants, 
whose  first  attempts  at  speech  are  a  very  remote  similarity 
to  the  sounds  they  hear,  and  become  more  perfect  as  their 
ear  is  educated,  and  in  some  cases  remain  imperfect 
through  life,  in  consequence  of  defect  in  the  organs  of 
hearinc^.  All  imperfections  of  speech  do  not  arise  from 
imperfect  hearing:  an  indistinct  articulation  mav  result 
from  various  other  causes,  from  carelessness,  from  aefective 
organs  of  speecli,  or  an  imperfect  fbrmation  of  those  organs, 
from  irregular  respiration  producing  hetitatioo,  and  in 


some  inttanoei  pzooeeding  from  nerroiifneM.  The , 
pies  which  regulate  utterance  have  been  practically  n^w- 
dered  and  acted  upon  bj  Mr.  Cull,  to  whose  pamphlet*  <«n 
*  Impedimenta  of  the  Speech,'  and  on  *  Stammering/  nrfe- 
rence  may  be  made  with  satisfaction  by  (hose  (>erBOD«  » !.•  -so 
utterance  is  defective.  The  discovery  of  these  pnnri*  u-t 
is  however  due  to  Dr.  Amott.  Up  to  the  period  of  1 1<** 
publication  of  his '  Klements  of  Physics,'  in  1 827,  sciru*  c 
and  regular  practitioners  had  no  cure  for  stuttering.  1  ;-.i 
work  should  be  consolted  by  all  those  persons  who  «  ^l 
to  ascertain  the  causes,  moral  or  physical,  which  tend  to 
produce  defective  speech. 

By  total  deafness  is  meant  that  state  in  which  the  oreari 
of  bearing  are  as  insensible  to  sound  as  any  other  port  of  i :  e 
body.  To  persons  in  this  condition,  sound  is  a  mere  \;bra- 
tion  which  can  be  felt,  but  very  imperfectly  distmfrui  \)*\ 
Yet  persons  who  are  generally  consideied  as  lotaily  *Udf. 
are  not  all  equally  sa  There  are  cases  where  the  firini;  i^: 
a  gun  is  unheard  though  immediately  near  tlie  deaf  per -<>:.. 
and  others  where  a  gun  fired  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  <! in- 
tent is  heard,  and  distinguished  from  the  falling  of  a  U*:^"-  y 
weight  upon  a  boarded  floor.  In  some  instances,  the  hu- 
man voice  in  a  great  variety  of  its  louder  single  int'  i  ■>- 
tions  can  be  recognized,  though  the  loudest  reaihng  or  i '  ? 
highest  pitch  of  a  speaker  would  make  no  ininri*.  )•  :.. 
Dr.  Itard,  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Di^Hi  *. 
at  Paris,  considers  that  more  than  half  of  the  pupiU  re- 
ceived into  that  Institution  aie  of  that  class  who  hiar  «l  t 
least;  about  the  same  proportion  would  be  found  in  u.t' 
English  Institutions.  The  other  half  comprise  ra5es  nr  'e 
or.less  of  imperfect  deafness,  an  expression  which  niu^t  >>t 
no  means  be- confounded  with  imperfect  hearing.  In  ..li 
these  conditions  of  deafness,  the  peison  is  C(>asi'quc.;  \} 
mute,  or  dumb.  Hence  the  expression  iJeaf-Muie,  a.-^  u^>  •! 
in  the  continental  languages,  and  iJeaf  artd  i>umb,  a<*  l.-.  d 
in  England  end  America,  to  designate  a  peibon  s<>  dm  9« 
to  be  inaccessible  by  the  ordinary  means  of  lingual  ct  i^. 
munication,  and  unable  to  make  known  bis  ihou„.  i-, 
wishes,  and  feelings,  in  our  conventional  tongues.  .As 
articulation  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  wU>  ht-iir. 
ibllows  that  according  to  the  condition  of  tlie  p(*\M  i 
hearing,  will  be,  cf*ten's  paribus,  the  distinctness  of  ait.« 
lated  sounds.  Hence  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mute-,  j 
generally  found  that  those  pupils  who  di»ttni;ui^n  t 
different  tones  of  Vlie  human  voice  most  corrci  il\  U  v  •• 
tht  best  speakers  of  the  artifuial  pronunciation,  ui..  l. 
taught  in  some  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf.  Tli«'re  . 
certainly  coses  where  the  articulation  of  a  total. % 
person  is  plea^anter  to  hear,  soAcr  and  le:»»  uv.ni  *  t 
than  in  some  instances  of  impcrfert  deulaess.  but  .1 
depend  upon  other  causes,  as  the  natural  tone  of  ;..<.  \> 
the  attention  of  the  pupil,  or  the  care  of  the  in»t^Ul-T<>^ 
In  ca:es  where  deafness  is  not  congenital,  but  si'icr\i 
at  a  period  afier  articulation  has  been  acquired,  at  th<' 
for  instance  of  four  or  five  years,  the  p(>\(cr  of  ^.Ct 
gradually  lost,  the  voice  becomes  monotonous,  and  ui.n>«> 
the  practice  of  speaking  is  continued,  the  power  ut'  hprc-^  . 
is  lost  almost  as  completely  as  though  it  wore  a  cj.m.'  >  i 
original  deafness.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  iXime  unurr  <.t..- 
noticc,  in  which  the  patient  lost  \m  luanng  befuie  b<-  u.ts 
five  years  of  ai^e.  At  thirteen  vears  of  age,  his  pr ^m  :.« .i- 
tion  of  the  words  h<it,  coa/,  ho/fkf  was.  as  if  the>  ••  •• 
written  Aa/-a,  fo/i/o,  6f)oA-rt.  II  i-s  knowledge  of  thui.:^  .  -i 
been  kept  up  entirely  by  vocal  practice,  for  he  knew  n.  i  ..,' 
of  written  words  or  writing.  A  case  Fomeuhat  ani..'.  * 
to  this,  is  that  of  a  nobleman  now  living,  ivho  was  an  •  t«, 
in  the  batile  of  Waterloo ;  his  auditory  ner\e  was  dv-  r  • 
by  the  concussion  of  the  air,  from  the  bursting  of  a  m 
or  from  the  report  of  a  cannon.  lie  is  now  loialiv 
and  has  consequently  lost  all  control  over  his  voice.  \w..<  .* 
has  become  discordant,  and  difficult  to  be  understo«)'l.  i\t .. 
b^  those  who  are  accustomed  to  associate  ^ith  hiiu  S 
similar  instance  is  mentioned  by  an  American  writer.  ' .:. 
which  entire  deafness,  taking  place  at  the  age  of  ei  :i'<.(  . 
so  affected  the  articulation,  tnat  the  individual  wo.^  :, . 
longer  intelligible,  even  to  his  friends.* 

ine  imnortance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  caui^e^  of  deaf  ■•<« 
induced  tiie  directors  of  the  institution  at  Paris  tn  is>  c 
circular  letters,  containing  a  series  of  questions,  a»  fulit  »•», 
addressed  to  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 

1.  Was  the  child  bom  deaf,  or  has  he  become  so  since 
his  birth? 

2.  In  the  flrrt  eai^  what  circnmstanoet  preeeded. 
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are  d«af  and  dumb,  and  twing.  The  number  of  families 
employed  in  apiculture  in  the  district  to  which  the  oper»- 
ttons  of  the  institution  extend  is  62,377;  employiMl  in 
trade  and  manufactures  140,856 ;  other  families  73,333.  Of 
the  1 10  pupils  63  were  from  mining  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  chiefly  from  large  towns,  and  47  were  from  agri- 
cultural districts.  Of  these  110  pupils  20  were  found  to  be 
of  decidedly  superior  intellectual  powers;  61  were  of  ordi- 
nary talents ;  19  were  inferior  in  mental  endowments,  and 
10  were  very  low  in  intellect — compared  even  with  those  of 
the  next  grade,  but  not  so  low  as  to  be  considered  idiots,  for 
even  these  were  able  to  connect  simple  ideas  in  writing,  to 
comprehend  all  ordinary  subjects  connected  with  their  daily 
exeraises  and  wants,  and  were  capable  of  moral  improve- 
ment. In  each  of  these  ten  instances  it  is  remarkable  that 
causes  exist  which  partly  account  for  this  intellectual  bar- 
renness ;  in  one  instance  the  child  and  both  the  parents  are 
unhealthy ;  in  another  there  exists  paralysis  of  one  entire 
side  of  the  body,  and  doubtless  of  one  side  of  the  brain,  as 
the  child  is  of  a  very  active  temi^erament ;  in  the  next  case, 
there  is  a  general  feebleness  of  the  constitution  (in  this  case 
both  the  parents  are  healthy,  and  a  very  largo  family  of 
children  arc  remarkably  so) ;  in  two  instances  the  children 
are  subject  to  fits,  in  another  case  the  child  is  a  species  of 
dwarf,  being  physically  and  mentally  undeveloped,  remark- 
ably good  humoured,  and  the  moral  sense  ^ood,  considering 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  under  winch  the  child  was 
brought  up ;  in  the  ninth  instance  the  pupil  laboured  under 
St.  Vitus*s  dance,  and  scorbutic  affo(aions ;  and  in  the  tenth, 
the  mother  has  gottrc,  the  father  is  dwarfish,  and  one  of  the 
brothers  is  an  idiot. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  at 
one  institution,  and  we  now  submit  the  fonn  in  which  the 
information  is  recorded.  This  form  embodies  particulars 
which,  from  the  comparatively  short  existence  of  the  insti- 
tution, cannot  yet  be  completed,  and  it  is  proba1>ly  capable 
of  improvements  which  in  due  course  will  present  tlicm- 
selves.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  document  which,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  satisfactory,  and  which  even  in  its  present  form 
may  serve  as  a  model  till  something  better  is  suggested. 
The  book  in  whi<:h  the  details  are  kept  is  divided  into  co- 
lumns vai7ing  in  width  according  to  the  information  to  be 
written  in  them.  The  heads  ai-e  as  follows: — No.  of 
Case,  Name  of  Child,  Descriution  and  Ciix;umstances  of 
Parents,  Moral  and  Physical  Habits  of  Parents  and  Family, 
Residence,  Physical  Character  of  the  District,  No.  of  Family, 
No.  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Age  of  Pupil,  When  Admitted, 
Bom  Deaf  or  became  so,  and  when.  Under  what  Circum- 
stances became  Deaf,  If  otherwise  Diseased  and  its  Ni^ 
ture,  No.  of  Years  at  School;  Intellectual  Character,  Moral 
Character,  Why  left  School,  Deafness  in  Family,  Cases  of 
Consanguinity  existing  between  Parents  before  Marriage, 
Business  on  leaving  Scliool,  Additional  Remarks. 

The  only  statistical  document  which  the  publications  of 
the  London  Asylum  for  Indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children 
fhrnish  is  the  following  >'ery  important  one,  extracted 
from  their  Report  for  June,  1833,  by  which  it  is  shown  that 
SO  fkmiliet»  containing  159  chil^n,  number  90  deaf- 
mules. 


NamM. 

Mnry  Martin     .     • 
Jame*  Wm.K«ny  . 
MarvAl'litni      .     • 
WUltain  Colomaa  . 
DAvklTlioni])«ou  . 
Jampi  Couwim       • 
Gr«»rxa  Krnnklm     . 
Sil.ii  Vukius      .     • 
Tliom.M  ttartic* 
TtuiPi.u  Pnaiucby 
Ili-niyTatler     .     . 
Atii.u.  Miirj,"»tr«»%'l 
Wiliiitm  ll:i\nf« 
M  «ry  IxAi»i;ri»vi»     • 
Klx.vUlli  t^hrrrv  . 
WniiAin  (%Mkton    . 
IUi>«*rt  MurtiniiT    . 
I'ruiici*  lli4DruclL   . 
fliis.-iiinuh  Rve  •     . 
Una  Fox    I     .     . 


Parents'  Deteription.    K*.  uf  Cbildreii.  No.  of  D.  fcD. 


Father  a  Ulxiurrr      .     • 

• 

10 

.    7 

do.     a  (Kirler     .     .     • 

• 

% 

.    7 

ilo.     a  broaiicloth  wenrot 

u 

.    6 

Mother  a  ^iflnw    ... 

11 

.    5 

I'mlier  n  Riinlh      .      .      . 

10 

.    ft 

ilo.      a  hrii'ki.'s  labotiror 

8 

.    5 

Mother  a  « iriuv    .     ,     , 

8 

.    5 

Father  a  hiiNiiirrr      .     . 

7 

.  s 

ilo.      a  C'! tiller  .      . 

6 

.     6 

iUk     n  'Imt        , 

12 

fill.      .1  \«urkinjr  j«'WvI1ur 

lu 

<l.j.      a  ••lulh  Weaver     . 

9 

•!«•.      a  »c!irol:.\;islc'r    • 

8 

till       alalHUiier       .      . 

H 

<l(i       a  n.iu-h  fiowht'r 

#* 
4 

M'Mlirr  a  «i  ow    .      . 

8 

Frtthur  a  clotli  weavrr     , 

m 

do.     a  small  larmer    . 

Mother  a  wi<!uw    .     .     . 

3 

all  3 

(.An  orphan  1    .... 

3 

all  3 

1J9 


90 


From  a  circular  i.'^sued  by  the  National  Institution  for 

the  Deaf  and  Dtmib  of  Ireland,  we  are  enabled  to  extract 

some  interesting  statistical  details  which  other  institutions 

do  not  supply  ;  they  are  stated  as  follows :— •  We  have  kept 

accurate  rei^istry  as  to  all  the  circumstances  of  489 

e  belonged  to  lamilies  in  which  there  were  2020  chil*  I 


dren,  of  whom  663  were  deaf  and  dttub.    Of  the  tbcn^e 

489  applicants,  279  were  boys,  and- 210  girU:  423  wfT«» 
born  so,  and  66  became  deaf  after  birth*  from  Tariou^  (h<- 
oases  and  aocidents,  such  as  falls,  blows,  kicks  of  ariimal«, 
colds»  moasles,  feven»  worm-fevers,  abscesses,  paU},  6^c. 
Ninety-seven  were  not  wholly  deaf,  though  so  much  so  a>  r<» 
be  quite  incapable  of  learning  in  the  common  way  ;  and  :^ it 
those  bom  deisif,  as  well  as  almost  every  one  of  such  as  had 
lost  their  hearing  in  early  childhood,  as  a  oonsequenrc  .if 
surdity,  were  totally  dumb.  The  following  seale  will  sh«>w 
the  number  of  cases  of  deaf-mutes  in  different  famihe«  nf 
from  1  to  12  children: — 


ToUl  Nmnbor 

of  Children 
in  the  Family, 

Numliet  of  IhMe  CldUmi  Dmt  aad  DvnU. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

*  1 

1 

39 

/  _ 

2 

39 

6 

1 

3 

70 

8 

1 

^ 

4 

53 

8 

2 

■^^ 

5 

61 

14 

8 

*  r 

6 

45 

4 

3 

"^  jrf 

7 

30 

7 

7 

1 

1 

?i 

8 

17 

7 

I 

i  5? 

9 

5 

1 

I 

•-Z  ^ 

10 

4 

1 

b 

11 

1 

c    — 

12 

I 

'In  one  case  twins  were  'born  deaf  and  dumb.  Soeritl 
had  mino.r  defects  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes.  Fotir  (3  i^t 
one  family)  could  not  see  during  sun  light ;  3  bad  Itr  t  1 
eye,  and  5  were  blind  of  both  ;  about  a  dozen  had  eptlvpti** 
fits;  very  many  were  afllicte<l  by  scrofula  (king's  c\il> ;  an«i 
about  12  or  13  liave  been  since  ascertained  to  be  ro.rc  n. 
less  idiotic.  To  show  the  poverty  of  the  families  the  fi»! 
lowing  classification  is  sutficient:— in  U5  cases  the  pane's 
were  labourers;  in  79,  small  farmers;  in  32,  ser^ant^:  lu 
28,  weavers;  (in  13  unknown;)  in  11,  shoemakers,  black- 
smiths ;  in  10,  tailors,  soldiers;  in  9,  carpenters;  in  J*,  petti 
grocers;  (7  were  foundlings;)  in  6,  washerwomen;  in  J, 
beggars,  clerks,  fishermen,  masons,  pensioners,  policeman, 
seamen,  shopkeepers,  tradesmen;  in  3,  bakers,  carrior^ 
house-painters,  schoolmaster!?,  tide-waiters,  ^^oollen-dri- 
pers;  in  2,  butchers,  confectioners,  gardeners,  inukee{erN. 
hackney-coachmen,  hucksters,  millers,  publicans;  lu  I, 
bleacher,  brass-founder,  broker,  brogue-maker,  cap-ma kor, 
chandler,  chimney-sweeper,  constable,  roopcr,  cora  cut ilm, 
com-mcrchanf,  currier,  cordwainer,  dairyman,  dancm^- 
mastcr,  dyer,  flax-dresser,  game-keeper, '  hamcss-makiT. 
mate,  millwright,  na^y-officer,  oyster-seller,  |)edJar,  |>la>- 
terer,  postman,  postmaster,  sawyer,  spinner,  sun-eyor.  Of 
these  almost  exactly  one-half  ^v^re  residents  in  towns,  and 
one-half  in  country  places,* 

The  *  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  American  Asylum   al 
Hartford,'  contains  many  interesting  particulars  on  the  sf  a- 
tistics  of  deafness.    Since  the  commencement  of  that  ins :  i- 
tution  in  1819  to  1829,  279  pupils  had  been  received,  i;»: 
males,  and  122  females.    *Or these,  IIG  were  bom  dcaC  or  1 
135  lost  their  hearing  in  infancy  or  childhood,  bv  di^*j-.  . 
accident ;  with  regard  to  28,  it  is  uncertain,  or  ioubifuL   .5 
what  way  this  misfortune  befcl  them.    It  appears  from  t'   ^ 
that  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  have  become  deaf.  •«•  ; 
consequently  dumb,  by  some  adventitious  cause  after  ti     r 
birth,  than  by  any  constitutional  defect.    So  far  as  acrur^  r 
information  has  been  obtained  among  those  who  have  " 
come  deaf  by  disease  or  accident,  15  became  so  qui* r 
infancy;  27  before  1  year  of  ago,  58  between  the  ages  •  I   . 
and  4  years ;  14  between  4  and  5  years,  and  9  betxu- . 
5  and  7  years  of  ago.    Among  the  causes  producing  ;: 
calamity,  25  cases  are  attributed  to  the  scarlet  fever.  U  hi 
various  kinds  of  fever  not  defined,  7  to  the  c«nkerra*h,  . 
to  the  measles,  2  to  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  I  to  the 
small-pox,  1  to  the  hooping-cough,  1  to  palsy,  I  to  the  di- 
ehargo  of  cannon  at  a  military  renew,  and  I  to  sudden 
falls.    In  very  many  cases  it  has  been  (bund  impoasible  to 
procure    satisfactory  information.     The  279  pupib  ha%e 
come  from  247  families,  47  of  which  haw  contained  »«e 
than  1  deaf  and  dumb  child ;  20  families  have  eoich  am- 
tainedtwo;  4  fisimilies,  three ;  7,  four;  <Ave;  S»aix*aa4 
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and  the  moral  influence  of  those  with 'whom  he  bee  to  •»- 
sociate,  but  also  on  bis  own  natural  tendencies. 

The  perfonnance  of  moral  duties  implies  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  faculties;   and  from  his  birth  the  deaf-mute 
makes  use  of  his  reajioning  powers.     He  i^  subject   to 
changes  of  purpose,  to  changes  of  feeling,  to  the  passions, 
the  pleasures,  and  the  infirmities  common  to  his  species. 
He  is  sensible  of  kindness ;  he  gives  proofs  of  affection. 
That  such  is  the  uneducated  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
might  be  proved  by  the  observations  of  their  parents, 
friends,  ana  instructors  in  hundreds  of  instances.    That 
such  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  supposing  them  not  to 
be  idiots,  it  would  be  easy  to  show.    We  al&m,  in  contra- 
diction to  those  who  contend  that  deaf-mutes  are  naturally 
more  debased  than  other  men  in  intellect  and  in  morals, 
that  there  is  not  an  individual  deaf-mute  now  under  in- 
struction— improving,  and  thereby  evincing  rations!  faculties 
— who,  previous  to  instruction,  however  disadvantageous 
the  circumstances  which  attended  his  earlier  years,  did  not 
evince  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  operations.    We 
have  traced  the  history  of  many  of  this  class  in  different 
ranks  of  society  down  to  the  period  when  the  deprivation 
under  which  they  have  laboured  was  first  ascertained ;  and 
we  have  found  invariably  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in 
their  actions  and  tendencies  which  is  seen  amongst  other 
children.     We  have  also  had  sufficient  proofs  of  the  exer- 
cise of  intellect  even  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  child- 
hood.   The  parents  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  can  suffi- 
ciently attest  the  truth  of  these  observations. 

At  the  same  time,  ft  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  generally  inferior  in  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  to  those  who  do  not  labour  under  the  same 
defbct.  But  this  inferiority  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  may 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  in  accordance  with  the  opi* 
nions  above  expressed.  Andral  has  dcscribe<l  the  state  of 
an  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  person;  and  to  a  certain 
extent  wo  can  adopt  his  sentiments.  Experience  and  ob- 
servation among  this  class  of  persons  would  have  induced 
this  accomplished  pathologist  to  have  bestowed  on  them 
even  a  more  liberal  endowment.  '  The  deaf-mute  exhibits 
in  his  intellect,  in  his  character,  and  in  the  development  of 
his  passions,  certain  modifications  which  depend  on  his 
state  of  isolation  in  the  midst  of  society.  We  find  him  re- 
main habitually  in  a  sort  of  half-childishness,  and  he  has 
great  credulity:  to  balance  this  he  is  like  the  savage, 
exempt  from  many  of  the  prejudices  which  we  owe  to  our 
social  education.  In  him  the  tender  sentiments  are  not 
very  deep ;  he  appears  not  to  be  susceptible  either  of  lasting 
attachments  or  of  lively  gratitude ;  pity  touches  him  but 
feebly ;  he  is  an  entire  stranger  to  emulation ;  he  has  few 
enjoyments  and  few  desires ;  and  tlie  impressions  of  sad- 
ness but  slightly  affect  him.  This  is  what  is  most  com- 
monlv  observed  in  deaf>mutes ;  but  this  picture  is  not  uni- 
versally applicable.  Some,  more  Iwppily  endowed,  are  re- 
markable for  the  great  development  of  their  intellectual 
and  mural  natm-e;  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who 
continue  in  a  state  of  comnlote  idiocv.'  {Dictionnaire  de 
MhltxiHP,  article  SurdiMuliti^)  this  last  remark  of 
Andrurn  r«M|uiiVM  itonio  qiiulification.  Deaf  and  dumb  per- 
MMhM  who  puNHo«M  inlolUu'tual  faculties  are  no  more  liable 
III  Immmiiiiii  id  tot  n  thun  othrrs  whoso  organs  perform  tb^ir 
ii|ii>(iIiiI(mI  hinitlioim.  Their  powers  may  remain  Unde- 
utl'iiiitd;  tlitiy  niiiy  be  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  de- 
)ii«itiU  on  liitiU'oourMi  with  miinkind;  their  reasonings  may 
lid  iiiriiiioliituu.  and  tluur  luferencos  erroneous  fSrom  their 
roiilhind  oliHoi'viitions;  but  still  their  mental  powers  will 
tiM  iuIUmI  litio  uoltoii,  and  they  will  be.  to  a  great  extent, 
inmIim'  IIhi  iMiiilnil  of  tliotr  roujioniug  iUoultics.  This  is  not 
tlio  I'luit  Willi  idiolni  in  tliriu  there  is  a  total  want  of  Relf- 
|]H\iiniiiioiil,  it  toiiil  ttlmonoK  of  intellectual  control.  There 
iMi,  III  III"  Miiiio  tiniM,  nuinoroun  ruwm  of  idiots  who  are 
ihtiiih  i  Hot,  howmor.  in  I'oiiMitqiienru  of  deafness,  but  from 
Mm'II  MiiuptM'iiy  In  uiid«MNiund  tlto  mcuning  of  language,  to 
IihMmIm  It,  uiid  to  n|)|)lv  It.  ThoM*  imtnmh  cannot  be  classed 
^illi  Um  ilf^nf  ttfifi  ditmih  It  may  bo  this  class  to  which 
Aiiiliiil  purlictituily  ulluih'K  in  tho  latter  part  of  our  quota- 
hiiii  i  foi  liw  i|uuli(lo«t  his  mnark  in  s^nne  measure  by 
iidiliiiM*  '  'I'ho  diirurutire  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
loMi  Iff  man  u  oltifn  pitmitive,  and  independent  of  all  ex- 
lutiisl  lMiluistM«*«.' 

Ilf  llin  fcfiino  opinion  with  mimelvcs  we  find  Deg^rando, 
llAtriMM  Hlitf  ktirf4<«iMir  of  Nirardj,  Piruux  of  Nancy,  and  all 
llm  Iif4iitf  Au^  i«p«lut  learjiers  at  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
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present  day  in  this  country,  and  throogbtfat  SuiO|p«  aad 
America.     The    empiricism   and   deceptions  which   ds«- 
honoured  the  earlier  schools  for  the  deaf  are  gone,     llze 
credulity  and  the  delusions  of  which  these  were  tKs  cf  crt 
are  no  longer  a  disgrace  to  our  institutioos*    Tb«  craft  rs 
no  longer  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  for  whose  benvfit 
it  is  necessary  that  mankind  should  be  ignorant  of  ^\.•^ 
nature  and  oapabihties  of  those  who  are  deaf  and  dumh 
To  corroborate  the  views  we  have  taken,  the  deaf  may  >  « 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.    The  beautiful  acrnur.i 
of  the  early  life  of  Jean  Massieu,  which  was  written  >" 
himself  fur  the  author  of  *  La  CorbeiUe  dcs  Fleurs,'  exht 
bits  the  intelleotual  and  moral  condition  of  Massiea«  pr  <  i 
to  the  education  which  he  received  from  Sicsrd.     lla:i>' 
passages  in  that  account  will  abundantly  illustrate  vhiti 
we  have  advanced.  '  Massieu  is  a  metaphysician  of  t.  • 
common  cast,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  answer 
to  questions  proposed   to*  him,  by  various   persons,    ..: 
different  times  and  places.     He  was  asked,  *  Wh.nt    *« 
gratitude?*    *  Gratitude   is   the    memory   of  the  bo'irr  ' 
*  What  is  a  sense  ?'   '  A  sense  is  an  idea-carrier.*    '  >\  h  ■.  - 
is  the  difference  between   things  physical   and  tnora- 
'  Things    physical    are    the    objects    which    fall    ufi«!' : 
oiur    senses ;    things    moral    are    manners   and    acti< 
of  mankind,  the  operations  and  qualities  of    the  «• 
Things  physical  are  material;  things  moral  are  imm'>''- 
rial.'    *  What  is  ambition  ?*  '  Ambition  is  the  immodr  ;i  - 
desire  of  governing,  gaining  riches,  or  possessing  anuL:    • 
which  we  nave  not    Ambition  is  also  an  excessive  ai'l     - 
for  honour,  glory,  places  of  distinction,  exaltation.     I:    % 
the  movement  of  a  soul  which  hovers  round   an   <  in  • 
which   it  is  coveting  or  ardently  pursuing.*      'Wlif 
hope?'  *  Hope  is  the  flower  of  happiness.'     *  What  i^  v\   . 
nily  i*'  •  A  day  without  a  yesterday  or  to-roorrow  -  a  . 
that  has  no  end.'     '  Does  God  reason?'  *  Man  U'a<tiri^.  *< 
catise  he  doubts,  he  deliberates,  he  deci'les.     Gofl  t^  • 
niscient;   he  never  doubts:    therefore  he   ncv-cr   rt-  •«• 
The  account  of  Massieu's  early  life  is  iirinted  at  rl.r  > 
of  Sicard's  *  Thfeone  des  Signes.*     Several  tran^ la. ]••..>     ' 
it  have  been  published. 

The  first  mention  we  meet  with  of  the  capacity  t.r  1 
born  deaf  to  receive  instruction,  is  in  the  writinj^s  4.:  f 
dolphus  A gri cola  (born  a.  d.  1442)  of  Groninqcn.     Ho  I 
not  inform  us  who  was  the  parent  of  the  art;    but  ht*  t.  >  - 
tions  in  his  ^x^m  humous  work,  *  De  Invent ione  Dtak- '^^  • 
that  he  had  hnnroif  witnesised  a  person  deaf  fram  tnt* 
and  consef[ui'mly  dumb,  who  had  learned   to  under -*  - 
wrhing,  and,  as  if   posf^essed  of  speech,  was  able   tn  r; 
down  his  whole  thou<*hts.    The  truth  of  this  relation  *    ^ 
doubted  by  Louis  Vives,  of  Valentia,  wlu  wro:e    in    • 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;   but  there  is  .i>  ^     . 
reason  to  put  trust  in  Agricola's  account  as  to  jc:;i 
Vives's  disbelief      (See  the  trcati>e,  De  Anima<,  of  \*i\.  . 
L.  it,  c.  Db  Discpftdi  Ratione.)     Not  lontj  after  the  dta- .'.    . 
Agricola,  and  during  the  life  of  Vives  the  thi^orcti 
principles  on  which  the  art  rests  were  discovered  and  j . 
mulged  by  the  learned  Jerome  Cardan,  of  the  Utinei- 
ot  Pavia,  his  native  place.     He  was  bom  in  liOl  and  li.. 
in  1576.     Cardan   thus  expresses   himself: — '  Wri.in^^ 
associated  with  speech,   and  speech    with   thought ;    !•  .: 
written  characters  and  ideas  may  be  connected  tnjje  » 
without  the  intervention  of  sounds,  as  in  hieroglyph «  •  I 
raoters.'  (See  Journal  o/Edueatitm,  No.  VI.  p.  2u4  )    I 
first  practitioner  of  the   art  of  instructing  the  deaf  v  .^ 
Pedro  de  Ponce :    this  fact  is  authenticatnl  bv  two  of  I.  * 
contemporaries,  Francisc us  Vallesius  and  Ambrosius   M.* 
rales.    Ponce  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  BcnecLc:.  n 
Ona.  Morales,  in  his  *  Anticjuities  of  Spain,'  thus  speaks    : 
Ponce;—*  He  has  already  mstructed  two  brolhcj*  .  i,  i  - 
sister  of  the  constable,  and  he  is  now  occupied  m    •!. 
structing  the  son  of  the  governor  of  Ara^on,  deaf  and  «ii-.  • 
from  his  birth,  as  the  others  were.    What  is  most  sui-j  ti-    . 
in  his  art  is,  that  his  pupib  speak,  write,  and  rcaxm  m  \ 
well.     I  have  from  one  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de  V^!.i. . 
brother  of  the  constable,  a  written  paper,  in  whicli  he  »c   • 
me  that  it  is  Father  Ponce  to  whom  he  is  indeticed  fv^r  .   » 
knowledge  of  speech.* 

The  register  of  deaths  of  the  monastery  of  the  Beiu-d  • 
tines  of  San  Salvador  de  Ona,  informs  us  of  the  dea:U  .  ' 
Pedro  de  Ponce,  in  August,  1584:   it  records  of  him    1.  : 
he '  was  distinguished  by  his  eminent  virtues,  and  thot  :., 
obtained  a  just  celebrity  throughout  the  world  in  inslruc.i  i; 
deaf-mutes  to  speak.'     John  Paul  Bonet,  aLo  a  Spaniard 
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mention  on  many  points,  and  guarded  vith  ttrict  secrecy 
fiotno  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  a  man  of  great  self-con- 
ceit, irritable,  rude,  and  overbearing.  He  bad  adopted  the 
philosophic  system  of  Kant,  and  published  some  writings 
relating  to  it.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  consider- 
able talent  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of 
an  active  and  indefatigable  spirit.  In  his  controversy  with 
the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^e,  he  certainly  gained  little  credit  either 
as  a  teacher  of  tne  deaf,  or  as  a  philosopher. 

France  commenced  this  art  later  than  the  other  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe.  Indeed  she  opposed  its  progress 
by  those  philosophic  prejudices  which  in  other  countries 
had  been  refbted  by  actual  experience.  A  deaf-ipute  from 
birth,  named  Guibal,  had  made  his  will  in  writing  so  early 
as  1679  ;  and  proofs  of  his  knowledge  and  intelligence  were 
produced  in  court,  so  that  it  was  confirmed.  It  is  unknown 
who  had  been  his  instructor.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  several  individuals  in  different  parts 
of  France  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  Those  of 
whom  we  know  most  are  Father  Vanin,  a  priest  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  Rodrigue  P6reire,  a  Portuguese,  Emaud, 
the  Abb^  Deschamps,  and  the  Abb6  de  TEp^e.  Father 
Vanin  employed  ctesign  both  for  giving  information  on 
sensible  objects,  and  also  in  an  allegorical  way  to  illustrate 
abstract  and  intellectual  ideas.  Very  crude  and  erroneous 
notions  must  have  resulted  from  a  system  so  imperfect,  and 
so  little  capable  of  extensive  application.  The  first  nerson 
who  excited  general  attention  in  Paris  was  Pereire ;  he  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  Academy  of  Science  to  the 
members  of  which  learned  body  he  exhibited  the  progress 
of  his  pupils.  His  processes  were  made  a  secret  even  to 
the  members  of  his  family ;  he  however  offered  to  disclose 
them  for  a  suitable  consideration,  which  was  withheld,  and 
the  nature  of  his  system  is  only  imperfectly  known  at  the 

E resent  day.      His  pupils  were  highly  instructed,  more 
ighlv  perhaps  than  any  of  an  earlier  or  a  subsequent 
period.    A  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
methods  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  where  it  is  stated  that  his  pupils  were  able  to 
understand  what  was  said  to  them,  whether  by  signs  or  by 
writing,  and  that  they  replied  vivH  voce,  or  by  writing ;  tbey 
could  read  and  pronounce  distinctly  all  sorts  of  French  ex- 
pressions ;  they  gave  veiy  sensible  replies  to  all  questions 
proposed  to  them ;  they  understood  grammar  and  its  appli- 
cations ;  Uiey  knew  the  rules  of  aritnmeti(%  and  performed 
exercises  in  geogrs^P^y ;  ^^^  i^  appeared  ihatM.  Pireire  had 
^iven  them,  with  speech,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  abstract 
ideas.    The  two  best  known  of  P6reire*ft  numerous  pnpjls 
were  Saboreux  de  Fontenai,  and  D*Azy  d*Etavigny.    The 
former  of  these  two  has  written  an  account  of  the  means 
pursued  by  his  teacher,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  work 
of  the  baron  Deg^rando  before  mentioned.    It  appears  that 
P6rcire  employ^  articulation,  reading  from  the  lips,  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  a  method  of  syllabic  dactylolog}'. 
By  this  latter  instrument  of  instruction  he  was  enabled  to 
communicate  very  rapidly  with  his  pupils,  and  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  words  in  different  combinations  a  knowledge 
of  their  value  was  imparted  to  them.    Thus  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  words,  through  so  rapid  a  mode  of  intercourse, 
assimilated  the  acquisition  of  language  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
ci!«s  with  hearing  and  speaking  persons.    The  channel  of 
communication  iM^ing  established,  and  a  copious  knowledge 
of  words  ocnuired,  the  art  of  the  instructor  would  be  little 
more  difficult  than  that  of  ordinary  education.  A  few  years 
after  P6reire*»  methods  had  received  the  approbation  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Emaud  presented  to  them  a  me- 
moir on  what  he  had  attempted  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Tlu*  Society  gnvo  him  encouragement,  but  it  appeal's  that 
tliii  pupil  brought  under  their  notice  was  not  far  advanced 
in  inni ruction.    Ernaud's  attempts  were  more  particularly 
tUrvvlriX  to  measures  of  physical  relief;  he  revived  the  sense 
of  hearing  in  some  cases  where  it  had  been  partially  lost, 
and  he  amurts  that  ho  had  never  met  with  an  instance  of 
to  I  si  deafnea.    Articulation  was  the  principal  means  he 
efnpIo)od.    In   1779  the  Abb6  Deschamps  published  his 
*(Jours  Kl^mentairu  d'Educition  des  Sourds-Muets.*    To 
the  education  of  this  class  of  persons  he  devoted  his  life 
and  hitf  flirt u no.     He  foUowo<l  in  the  track  of  Amman, 
givtn|{  the  preference  to  articulation, and  the  alphabet  upon 
flir  hpii.  ovnr  the  methodical  si^ns  of  the  Ahb6  de  TEp^e. 
II  u  fteliihlitthment  was  at  Ot  leans,  whore  he  received  paying 
l^iijilU,  and  nistructed  the  indigent  gratuitously. 
Ill  ira'iiig  these  early  steps  iu  Uie  instruction  of  tb«  deaf 


and  dumb,  we  have  attended  more  partioa)ariy  to  latworK- 
ing  parts  of  the  different  methods  by  which  such  infttruc::  n 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  We  have  passed  over  tii#» 
various  philosophic  theories  with  which  some  of  tlu*-* 
methods  are  encumbered, because  they  are  either  forgot U'l. 
or  rendered  obsolete  by  recent  discovery.  Much  leari..:j 
was  antiently  wasted  on  subjects  in  themsehes  tri\L. , 
mysterious,  or  incomprehensible,  yet  to  such  rcsearcUc* «:  t 
owe  much  valuable  knowledge.  It  seems  tluit  no  intrv. 
tigatiou  into  the  laws  of  nature,  however  absurd  or  ur. at- 
tainable the  immediate  obiect  of  such  investigation,  t^ 
utterly  without  reward.  Tne  alchemiiits  of  olden  tin.^<. 
though  failing  to  discover  the  wonderful  stone  foruhti 
they  sought,  found  out  new  properties,  new  subsLnnr.-., 
and  new  combinations,  which  cheered  their  labours  3 1  •! 
conferred  direct  benefits  on  society.  So,  with  many  of  i  • 
writers  we  have  noticed,  their  speculations,  though  vn. 
have  not  been  in  vain ;  the  useful  parts  of  their  »y  sti-T.  • 
have  been  retained,  and  are  now  diffusing  good  amu'ng  i> 
class  for  whom  they  laboured. 

The  Abb6  de  I'Ep^ewas  one  of  the  most  active  and  lw<- 
yolent  labourers  in  this  task  of  humanit}.    He  br<>\:«:-. 
into  systematic  operation  the  notions  which  had  prc\  iou*i> 

{ prevailed  on  the  possibility  of  conveying  int<*llectual  kit  > 
edge  to  deaf-mutes,  and  added  to  these  stores  of  rv 
rience  from  the  resources  of  his  own  highly -giHed  and  v>  ..- 
disciplined  mind.     He  certainly  succeeded   to  a  irr.-i   r 
extent  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  enlisting  the  )  .i' .  - 
feeling  in  his  favour,  and  in  drawing  the  attention  of  s.  \  • 
reigns  to  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  works  of  el.i    .. 
and  of  mercy ;  yet  his  name  has  not  been  sufferctl  t<> ../ 
scend  to  posterity  unstained  by  obloquy,  nor  undimiiiL^'*  - 
malignant  censure.     It  appears  that  accident  fir>t    n.o 
him  acquainted  with  the  deaf  and  dumb;  benvvulenn-  .. 
him  to  the  consideration  how  their  wants  mi({ht  Xh-  ».. 
plied.     He  remembered  that  his  tutor  had  unco  pnn  i  i  • 
him  that  there  is  no  more  natural  connection  betuci'u  n.' 
taphysical  ideas  and  the  articulated  sounds  that  stnke  ; 
ear,  than  between  the  same  ideas  and  the  written  charji  :••  . 
that  strike  the  eye,  and  that  his  tutor  drew  this  concK.-.. 
— that  it  was  as  possible  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dutnU 
writing,  always  accompanied  by  visible   signs,  as  to  te 
other  men  by  words  delivered  orally,  along  with  ge*tu'.. 
indicative  of  their  signification. 

In  the  early  part  of  de  rEpec's  career  he  met  Miih  t: 
work  of  Bonet  before  mentioned,  and  the  enlancvd  ir..  i  -• 
by  Amman,  'Dissertatio  de  Loquela.'    With  these  iru.  ■«  ^^ 
aided  by  the  enthusiasm  which  formed  a  part  ol  hi>  i; 
racter,  he  pursued  his  task  vigorously  and  with  a  ctr 
amount  of  success ;  not  with  the  succeiu  of  S4>mc  vl  J  - 
forerunners  in  the  art,  who  had  devoted  themsclvet  vu: ;»    . 
and  for  years  to  individual  pupils.    The  Abbe  had  b  i  re- 
number of  pupils  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life  and  |>a  r 
mony.     Every  one  who  has  been  a  teacher  knows  \%v\\  :, 
degree  of  succesij  which  he  may  expect  if  iiis  whole  m  ♦  • 
is  concentrated  upon  the  improvement  of  a  few  indivulu./ 
and  the  dillicullies  he  may  anticipate  if  his  atteuti.ti    . 
divided  amonp  a  great  number  of  pupils.  Tlie  Abb*^  aptn  .  • . 
to  have  made  use  of  articulation  in  one  part  of  liis  c«if..  - 
for  he  wn)te  a  treatise  on  the  mode  of  teaching  bv  this  at.  v 
ilianr-;  this  treatise  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  Wth  i.   » 
of  Bonet  and  Amman.     He  employed  dactyloloe>.  j-    : 
ever  must  be  employed,  so  long  as  it  is  confioecf't'o  u 
alphabet  only,  in  a  subordinate  degree.     Picture*  he  tv- 
an  uncertain  resource,  and  only  useful  in  the  earlier  si--    - 
of  instruction.     Methodical   signs  and  writing  were    r 
means  on  vliich  he  chietly  depended  for  the  conveyance 
intellectual   knowledge.     The  employment  of  meiht-.l;.  ■ 
signs  for  words  is  only  the  substitution  of  one  artificial  1: 
guage  for  another.     He  established  a  connection  in   t  ■  • 
mmd  of  the  pupil  between  these  signs  and  the  language  .  • 
their  country,  but  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  thai  he  t>' .  - 
blished  a  connection  between  these  signs  and  the  id«..« 
which  they  were  intended  to  represent 

The  Abb6  de  TEpee  commenced  his  work  by  cndca\ou* 
mg  to  perfect  a  language  of  methodixcd  signs  as  cau.    % 
and  accurate  as  the  spoken  language  of  a  highly  ri^  i\  : 
country.    He  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  had  t^nh  • 
do  this  to  reduce  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  a  n 
translation.    He  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  &rt  u    • 
he  had  minds  to  culti\-ate  and  to  fill  with  knowled^^*   i 
that  without  this  culti^-ation  the  mere  knowledge  of  »'  .r   . 
the  translation  of  worda  into  gestures,  and  of  g«atufr»  air- 
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Of  the  'Tbeorie  des  Signes,'  a  wk^  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^e,  we  can  only  give  a  faint 
8ket4!h.  It  is  a  kind  of  dictionary,  in  which  the  expressions 
of  the  face,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  hodj,  for  the  communi- 
cation of  certain  ideas,  are  described.  The  arrangement  is 
not  the  ordinary  alphabetical  form  of  a  dictionary,  but  a 
kind  of  logical  order  *  more  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  growth  and  expansion  of  ideas.'  The  work 
is  divided  into  twelve  classes  of  things,  adopting  in  each 
class  an  alphabetical  order  corresponding  to  the  French 
language.    These  classes  are  arranged  as  rollows  :— 

1.  Signs  of  names  of  the  most  common  objects,  ana  such 
as  come  under  observation  during  infantile  years;  these 
are  the  parts  of  the  body,  clothing,  food,  beverages,  a  town 
and  its  parts. 

2.  Vegetables,  comprising  forest-trees,  shrubs,  fruit-trees, 
culinary  vegetables,  medicinal  herbs,  wild  plants,  &c. 

3.  Minerals — gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
&c. 

4.  Of  man — ages  of  man,  relationships,  school,  institu- 
tion, college,  oificers,  domestics  and  servants  of  a  house, 
tradespeople, mechanicii,  merchants;  the  liberal  arts;  titles, 
dignities  in  towns,  cities,  and  states,  and  their  functions ; 
terms  of  war ;  ecclesiastics,  and  monastic  functionaries. 

5.  Of  God,  angels,  saints. 

6.  Of  the  elements,  of  fiery,  luminous,  and  watery  me- 
teors; the  firmament,  earth,  cardinal  poiuts,  signs  of  the 
2odiac. 

7.  Parts  of  the  world ;  names  of  nations,  empires,  king- 
doms, republics,  capitals,  principal  islands,  &c. 

8.  Numbers,  measures,  weights,  time,  money,  exchanges, 
commerce. 

9.  Organic  qualities  of  man;  abstract  organic  qualities  of 
man ;  maladies  of  the  body. 

1 U.  Qualities  of  matter ;  such  as  strike  the  senses  of  man, 
dimensions,  shapes,  surfaces,  extent,  quantity,  lines,  angles. 

1 1 .  Physical  actions  of  man,  such  as  are  expressed  by 
verbs. 

12.  Intellectaal  ana  moral  actions  of  man,  expressed  by 
verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

These  are  the  divisions  Sicard  adopted  for  his  nomencla- 
ture, which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  volumes 
comprising  the  work,  the  latter  poi*tion  of  which  is  purely 
grammatical:  in  it  the  different  parts  of  s])eech  are  con- 
sidered not  only  under  a  general  view,  but  under  certain 
divisions  which  indicate  their  value,  and  asi^imilate  those 
which  bear  a  relationship  to  each  other ;  thus  adverbs  of 
manner,  of  number ,  of  placey  of  quantity,  of  quality ,  of  in- 
terrogation,  of  affirmation  and  negation,  of  ti?ne,  of  doubt 
and  inquiry,  and  of  comparison,  are  distinctly  and  sepa- 
rately treated  of.  Without  questioning  whether  the  classi- 
fication adopted  in  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  *  Theory  of 
Signs'  be  the  best,  we  may  see  in  such  a  classification  the 
kind  of  gradations  needful  for  supplying  the  deaf  with  an 
extensive  nomenclature  ;  and  though  few  instructors  would 
make  the  work  a  practical  one,  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  system 
of  methodical  signs  there  developed  ;  yet,  as  a  text-book,  it 
unfolds  a  plan  which  any  teacher  may  modify  according  to 
his  own  views.  We  think  the  work  is  less  valued  than  it 
deserves  to  be,  for  as  signs  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
always  in  use  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  in  those 
institutions  where  they  are  educated,  the  theory  of  signs 
would  be  found  of  great  use  as  a  work  of  reference  to  all 
teachers.  We  need  not  panegyrize  the  Abb6  Sicard;  his 
exertions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  well  known  in  this 
country,  which  he  visited  during  the  political  troubles  of 
France  in  1815;  his  merits  are  acknowledged  wherever 
the  education  of  the  deaf  is  pursued.  We  have  sometimes 
been  surprised  that  the  *  Cours  d*Instruction  d'un  Sourd- 
Muet*  has  not  been  translated  into  our  language.  Inde- 
pendent of  its  novelty  and  interest  as  connected  with  its 
more  immediate  design,  its  gradual  unfolding  of  a  great 
mind  involved  in  moral  and  intellectual  darkness,  by  a  me- 
taphysician of  high  endowments,  presents  some  interesting 
psychological  facts  which  would  make  it  serviceable  in 

Seneral  education ;  the  illustrations  of  language  and  the 
evelopment  of  ideas  are^just  such  as  an  accomplished 
and  lively  teacher  would  desire  to  place  before  his  pupils  to 
assist  in  conveying  to  their  minds  a  just  estimation  of  the 
value  of  words  and  the  knowledge  which  they  serve  to 
impart. 

In  England,  after  the  tune  of  Bulwcr,  Wallls  Sibscota, 
and  Dal^rno,  the  art  slumbered  for  many  years.    It  was 


revived  by  Henry  Baker,  the  naturalist  and  mltroiieef^i<^! 

observer,  who  taught  dumb  persons  to  speaks  and  of  ib  h<^Mi 

it  is  recorded  by  I>r.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  he  once  *  ffxi  w 

him  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published;'  hn  hotivw  ' 

kept  the  plan  he  followed  secret.    Of  the  extent  ef  hn  *t:«* 

cess  we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  said  that  the  name;*  «  ' 

some  of  the  first  families  in  the  land  are  among  those  •>! 

Iws  scholars.   [Barkr,  Henry.]     About  the  year  IT''*. 

Thomas  Braidwood  had  an  academy  at  Sdinbnrgli,  trh^r*- 

he  taught  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  cured  imped imetu*  i  : 

the  speech.   He  professedly  pursued  the  plan  of  I>r.  Wa  U :  -. 

as  developed  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.'    Antru- 

lation  was  therefoni  the  chief  instrument  of  instntrD' • 

and  'the  principal  medium  of  communication  between  1 1  *• 

pupil  anu  teacner.    In  1783  Braidwood  removed  bis  srhi»  i 

to  Hackney,  where  he  enjoyed  for  many  >ears  a  desirr^*'^ 

reputation  for  his  snccessftil  application  of  the  diseo\en<-« 

of  bis  predecessors.   [Braidwood.]    Under  htm  the   hi  to 

Dr.  Watson  became  acquainted  with  those  principles  whirh 

he  brought  to  mudi  greater  perfection  than  Ins  piedcce^nor, 

and  developed  in  his  work  on  the  'Instruction  of   \Vir 

Deaf  and  Dumb,'  and  which  he  practised  during  hit  Ion  ^j 

superintendence  of  the  Asylum  in  Kent  Road,  LoiidfUi 

Indcod  Dr.  Watson  was  to  Mr.  Braidwood  what  Sicard  «.i« 

to  Du  I'Ep^e ;  the  disciples  in  each  instance  gave  soluir , 

and  permanence  to  the  systems  of  their  respective  ma<f  er*. 

The  primary  instruments  by  which  the  deaf  and  dut;.  > 

are  now  generally  taught,  are  speerht  including  arUcn:  t- 

tion  and  reading  on  the  lips;  and  natural  or  imitatni? 

signs.    By  these  a  communication  more  or  less  direct  mny 

be  established  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.     Thr 

subordinate  auxiliaries  are  writing,  pietureSt  methntftr  •! 

I  sifrns,  and  dactylology ;  the  last  may  be  ifi/abiCf  a»  otn 

{»ioyed  by  M.  P^reire,  or  stenographte^  as  employed  by  M 
lecoing,  of  Troyes,  in  the  education  of  his  deaf  and  dun  f* 
son.    By  this  gentleman,  stenography^  in  its  wider  s^nv. 
was  also  made  available  with  success.    We  have  seen  thit 
artificial  articulation  was  among  the  earliest  means  re«crt»'-t 
to  as  a  medium  of  communication.    Ponce,  Bonel,  W  ..!!•. 
Van    Helmont,    Amman,    Amoldii    Heinieke,    Penv.r. 
Emaud,    Deschamps,    Baker,  Braidwood,  and   Dr.  W'it 
son,  used  their  pupils  to  understand  the  speech  of  oth^r 
and  to  speak  themselves.    The  great  advantage  of  «pitn 
is  that   it    is    the    readiest    method  of  intercourse    h- 
tween  teacher  and    pupil.     In    teaching  the  dcnf  ;"^ 
dumb,  the  first  object  in  new  ^s  to  impart  to  him  the  1  ^  i 
guage  of  his  country;  the  second  is  grounded  on  tbi.^  -  i< 
fill  his  mind  with  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  trtr- 
These  two  objects  are  generally  made  to  accompany  ivi !» 
other;  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  easy  Iauumi.  .. 
familiarizes  him  with  the  use  of  language,  and  the  e\.  '- 
cises  in  speech  are  made  the  vehicle  of  valuable  know  U*<  1 1-* 
In  teaching  vocal  sounds  to  the  deaf,  the  eye  and  the  <en-r 
of  touch  are  chiefly  employed ;  the  letters  of  the  alpha)  •  i 
are  classified;  the  sounds  that  are  fobial,  dental,  Iingii:i!. 
guttural,  nasal,  and  those  which  are  combinations  of  two  «>. 
more  of  these,  are  taken  in  such  an  order  thai  the  pi:  \  \ 
may  discern  differences  in  their  similarities,  and  In  st>me  i .  - 
stances  the  organs  of  speech  are  shown,  by  means  of  dnv.- 
ings  in  the  required  positions  for  the  emission  of  certa-.i 
sounds. 

Tlie  open  mouth,  the  i^idening  lips,  and  part  of  il  •• 
tongue,  may  be  shown  in  the  pronunciation  of  a,  the  nc-.r  1 . 
closed  lips,  hiding  both  tongue  and  teeth  in  «f ;  in  A  i :  * 
compression  of  the  lips  ran  be  accurately  shown,  and  li  » 
labial -nasal  sound  m,  may  be  said  to  be  exhibited  in  i!  •• 
closed  lips,  and  by  a  line  of  dots  to  show  the  emission  of  •  • 
through  the  nostrils.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  \h  ' 
such  drawings  are  chietiy  usefUl  in  showing  the  po8tti«> 
of  the  organs. 

Accompanying  the  exercise,  the  pupil  must  be  made  r-i 
notice  the  external  organs  of  speech  in  his  teacher*  to  U^r 
the  vibration  with  his  own  hand  which  somid  creato<  <* 
the  trachea,  and  also  to  feel  those  emissions  of  breath  w  t'  - ' 
are  eaused  by  the  production  of  certain  soimds^    He  v  .. 
be  made  to  imitate  such  utterances;  and  by  the  ex  en*    • 
of  patience  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teadier.  ir  , 
nuitv  chiefly  directed  to  those  little  arts  which  ivfor  to  >  * 
mechanism  of  speech,  and  patience  that  wiU  not  be  •!  - 
couraged  bv  repeated  ftulures,  the  pupil  will  8aerct*d    r* 
imitating  what  he  observes,  and  in  time  he  will  accomp*. 
what  is  required.     In  Wilkins's  '  Essav  towards  a  iti 
Character*  there  is  a  diagram  of  the  foaitiona  of  tha  oigan* 
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r^x.  :tK  D  TU'Tii  mmin  !«Ten  or  eight  rea-^: 
-IX  -n  ■f^.^m■  rcan:  at  Berlin  the}'  coniinuc 
.fl  -•■on  :  mil  a:  Leipfig  for  a  like  pen  -d. 

r  ni-i.iraiuin  nf  the  instilulions  of  (Jr.-t 
■:•  -T-ia  :es3rt  tu  the  dui»tion  of  •  pii[ii.'  ■. 
--r-ra.  ^c  i.iuiri  be  well  if  hhimi  ppm-  ■•i 
•Li.a:--   -)iinili>  'if  Hipenor  taleot,  and  ili '-■ 

mxrp  .lUeRki  aru  and  trades,  to  rciitiiii.r 
in-nrtipin,  ri>  iiuaiil'v  tfaem  for  their  fiiiun- 

-•B^'vn-iix  Than  those  who  need  no  mi'  'i 
-iriv  .-TiTT  'lor  njay  learn  lo  make  bin  ■  *, 

1   jrst*,  -nerariTs,  clerks  carrMi,  miil'-l- 

r  •ai--.;an:i-"t— irts  in  which  Ibenii  not  hi  i.^ 

•fii.  .Du  ;i.niD  irnm  excellio);. 
n    i':;c'a    :nsirnmon   \%  imparted   ni':-t 
— r.  -=c  .ifnmli  .>t'  time  given  lo  educati.-n 
;»a     t   »  ■•ourse  of  instniction  cannot   !-■ 

r-tTTrEi.tce-i  n  less  than  lix  Team;  it  i-.. 
•- — tujiajn  'a  Mhat  ia  attemped  in  Rutn-' 
jiiiLii^ns.  Wij  have  already  noticed  iIti' 
'9e=:ne'.  uiu  fhall  proceed  to  mention  th-- 

-^.c  Jill    a    li vision  witfa  regard  to  tmi.-. 

^t    1    «   Tirrtv  nearij  what  is  actually  at- 

-ai  a  -o  -naiile  the  pnrals  to  be  kept  (r.- 
=e.  .:   vnuiti  ,'eneralK  be  devoted  to  n.i,- 

■•  I  -a.T-  ■haQ  oinunon  interest,  and  i<> 
,3.  .p-;mins  to  the  dispoaitions  and  tii- 
i!  -7r:.>.  uniieuiiicl  «ilh  their  future  (Ic-li- 
-:.  .:  -uriuia  n  every  iia.T  be  made  a  rctr"- 
I   -T^ru-u   :licir   Khuui   ocqaiiements,  and 


I.  jiid  at  thvvsc  of  C'oi»;Q- 


rr-i-iariv.    ■rn*iciu  inii  fHiiilictiL 
.  ..-■.^ -ic'ii-,  -iciutuiarr  uid  applied. 
~;:->;c;:     :a  ui  uri  ;imi  m  cuitnexiun  with  design. 
!---■■.   iiiiii-nt    tr>im  uiB  Old  restameolt. 
i  ~    .-<.    ut'iicni    ut  £iii;]iuid  e3pet:iiiUv,  and  esemp1:i;% 

:  -..'.-'.    lu.-ivol.  . uiioial.  vesetable.  and  mineral  kin^- 

-  ■:  -1C3-    rr^iwriim   of  natural  botiies,   astranomy.   ii;£'- 

.  u::i'-,'-.  u    lu  .luiiu-e  i he  ready  use  and  appUralion  I'f 

.  c  .'Ti  ■■-■•■T  vmiW  !w  atnerally  ileroted  to  tn*lnirii<  i 
:  ,■  J^u  ■  Tniu:!*  ui"  n;itm-.U  si-jn*  daclyluloir} .  ..r 
..■■ '-.J.. 'lu  -ui.i  iiniiiin.  Iii>'iTUc;i>ni  in  nomberi  a- •! 
r  ■  ai:-i;iiiiiiius  iiy  5i'iiaible  oi'iiTts,  by  manual  ni>tau.-:i 
'.IviT- L.'LJiiv  .  by  li'^ires,  and  by  words.  Occaii>i[i:it 
:i;;ri^' r. -ii  .n  muni  itiid  reu^iiiiu^i  duuea  by  signs. 

>«-■•. J  I'.ir.  — iiisirufiiiiii  111  laueuase  eonlinued  by  tlie 
"iia-;  .;:-rtuneiiis  as  in  the  fumier  year;  in  arilhiiiri i,-. 
1  iv.inT.i'.iv  (.-.■mineiH'Lii  with  gnmnd-plans  of  schnol-rn-iM. 
!..iL-«.  luil  atianiiouniiK  enmiuis.  strveis.  mad.*,  fields.  »io. 
L--wn»  -'n  luiTU.  'mnxiiu-i.iry  lo  goonielry.  Mornl  fA 
"v-.^'ijus  'iut.m.  CjiuixisiiiKt-cucumeiiced  by  pupils  nri'iin; 
iiiurn  -.uoir  own  ou^urvaLiuns  on  tacts  and  occuirenri-*   in 

Vuri  \'--ir. — Liinirua^'e  continued;  the  two  furmrt 
years  ai-u  ciiieilv  iriveii  lo  oomeQclature ;  aynUx  will  n  ■* 
mure  espwuiliy  ik-nnuici  atieniion.  l.,essons  continued  ;;i 
^L'umeiry.  ::eog\-apliy,  ariibmeiie,  physics,  and  eomposili-  :\, 
^'I'liiLui'u  ai!>i>>ry  and  drawing;  commenced. 

F-'Hrrk  Yfirr. — Language  continued,  and  especially  .i"- 
'■I;i.'d  to  torn  posit  ion.  Direct  instruction  continued  on  j.l 
liie  sul'|iH-U  lumed  tor  ihe  preceding  year. 

¥u~h  »Ltr. — In  mldilion  lo  bringing  the  branches  .jf 
k.noaled:.i;  commenced  to  a  close,  ab«tracl  ideas  and  fi^tL-^- 
hm;  Linguage;  doctrinal  religion;  the  human  bodt,  /> 
p.irtj  and  organs;  Iho  moral  nnd  social  duties  of  man.  V  i 
il.spositions  and  fiicullieH,  should  be  brought  under  (vn~!- 
■WraLion  during  this  year,  and  continued  for  as  long  a  i<tT  -1 
as  the  pupil  remains  under  instruction.  Those  parenu  *;o 
can  afford  to  continiio  lh«ir  childran  u  printo  pupiU  laijbt 
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.»;*"'      ..."     *•»     ";*..»i.  -Ti,.     k«.iA      n     I   Ti-'T    "''-ITS 

v»*r^    tT..""....'*,...    -ps>r:is*!«     A  \...  1    .-1*     ^n   -u.-.^'iije'i  ajr 
't:..  -TT-^'  .-1    ft  •iM"a:n».»i^i..a   t'lii.i...':^  v\.'  ii  ^  '.-ivf  n  prj- 

^:     ITS  Uui    .i.e:i»3   Hi'. »5  -rrc:*'"'-:l  di  ■..'iifri..  »e  'iftimoii''  Jl 

la  Hi  L9.-ijru.ui    i£  He  31mi-i:-:r.xiii  .oat^Lu-L^uii,  md  ju'er- 
Tar^j  IS  '  He  ii:Lsi«ir  *i '  H-li  ir  Z-icter. 

ai  -iid.  i;:.  13.   im   :-  r'^\^  ire   .i  -ne  xric-i   '^.int-'er  if 

h-ivt»  'ati^'H  nat-'i;  n  is  ^liia-wr^^ii.D .  'lie  in:-?«;iit  reaciicr  is 
Mr  3.:ii:i'L  -.reiv  m  is5L>*.iii:  ir  iiie  Ljiiiua  j^;  -vim.    P-iia 

Tie  W*-T  >i  S.i-i'ulU'I  jt^iratiuQ  for  *he  Icif  in  i  i  .ni.> 

e^iMMMjii    ."o-eut   la  'hti  *  nsTr^i*":  n   jt  'he   itrji   m-i  i-zia 

"he  jtiKrs  t  >  -nr"^  VM»i.  ^y  -;.  '*^-";n:  ..:^  ijnu::.  »i%  -tci- 
cic>v  i4id  TV  p^vucQi's  »ii  bctij^"  A  'he  n..  ir'in.  I's 
riiuii*  ire  laoat  -nj'iax  tu  uie  3ii...::fc:a«iice  >:*  ii  >  --j.'trvx 
the  -laml^vr  U  ^r.-^ti'  n  he  iki'U'ivt  -nere  irv  olio  sa 
t»u;".U   %aw    'IV*    r^*.rulv    "Vr  'iit-ir   ."rn.-i*:.  .i.      Siiive  :Iie 

Mt>.'.u  '-a  u>"k<.«i  .:u.-.v  -ii>,a*:it^i  jv  ai*  >uo:essor,  >Ir. 
C^.  in  a.    Tic  i^Ns^^j^:  >  i."^  jac  oi^e  i.:«i  -ue  :V.''jiile.    Toe 

V  i   n    •"•  It. 

Ik  '\  av' t>-t;4\    s   ac    a  v.>;  :ur'uv»i     i    a.ih  i  aci^-'JX.     1-  w'is 

v^'  cK    .1  ,->  it^^;  4viv.'v  yi     i«  e\>-r -ca>  .4   .a«i   K^*».  \V.  C. 

y-..j.\.u,     5^   1^    u'liivic.*      U   la*  Vxa  er.  r:ie«i  :o  *lz;:: 

c>'i'ic  Mn   Kvtt  '<'v  x>,«Ic  ^^^A^-'l'v  'lie  e-v,.4.'4.~*.''aica;  0/ a 
u  ui,      V*ic   •tA.fXL<  Jl*.  ■♦  v»i  "^  ft  :-'  -  M.»uTw  zx 


*N»    'isl  iv»l. 


N», 


^  {v»'.aA.e  v»t  i.^.c* 


\.  V  '     .H   \.V    u^  ••;.  va>   >fcacli   w>  u    Ice   t.;c   cKar,;^  oJ 
,»    \  .litM^.     A  Nkoi4.'u  '..iv-N*  li«*  i^c  oarv'  vt*  ;'w  aiuU  out 

V.'  i'\nxo>.'s  >u»'  v>itx  i:vu:iiv';  *Wvl-sVVwioaoi\viuva;tUV5 
vhs'.va   V.y»u  iV  xs.\w    V-x  ivw   t-;   ui  or  lU'or  latr  U>\»a* 

,v.  I   '  ^x-.  .'  ^^vi'^  'u»4  s.X'c^cu  >*',  ''-c  Aui'ua'.  luvv.  n;^;  t<K> 

,  ^o.  I.  .u      \^»ov'i  mou'  cvAU»uukV.v»iij>  of  lUo  pujuU  lake 

^'.    i.  a. I  ,  ^s  lu  >.*P>  .uv  mviuxl  lo  x*iiou\l. 

y^^\      \    \  xwiU   un^U'MvuU  iu«»Uiu*uou»   >uoU  avo  tlu»>o  of 

\\  k.i  a  \^A  VsvWK       \\\  oil»H»v  \uavvMual  ^Hvuiutum-i  tuv 

^1,^    K  ,.     \   \    \\K\\v^\\^\\\  %A>',\i«o  nu  ^k  v'luHi;o  i'f  cmylv*)- 

J^  .,4      ..»  ii»    .^.  iUv>  *uavuku»'U^  N'l   \»uuuu4h^i»^i  i*»^*i  \  Oik- 

,^  ^,    ^,     n.  .  u».,  .      Tw'  -.J^^'l*  Ai  l^i-^U^x  aiul  IWlfiwl  ;iro 

[■^^  /  1^    U^    .  i» ,  .\.      \\\  \\\  ^A  v'i  lUo  4u>u;uuoax  ilunv  mv 

.[      .\j         ,\  y.  |.»U     \\w  uu»i»   uvumu»u»  *uv  (ho  vuor, 

l\\    M»    »'»»»*    4»,.vM^.Uvl  nMhuiowsU.  rt'i  A<  Lomlvmuiul 

M  r»  W'  '»' »    o\  v^''^'  \^>  ^  '^^^^'^^  •^'"^'  \»uui\4  fwm  •;*.  6J 


so  itf.  6^  per  wMk,  tf  «t  Bimmghamt  Sxitor.  and  IXon- 

';a.'»t«r.  Theie  sanu  are  paid  by  the  pareaU  or  friendi  of  t  \\^ 

^h  .  ;;eii,  or  by  the  parishes  to  which  th«y  beU)ng.    In  titt- 

ji::er  ca^e,  it  ha<  ohen  been  found  a  difficulty  to  oonviiir^ 

.veneers  A  the  policy  of  educating  their  indigent  deaf  aitti 

•iiaiib.  arul  tli-.:s  restoring  them  to  society ;  but  under  lh<' 

>pen:.ijQ  A  tiie  new  poor  hiw,  section  56  (a  clause  wL  ' 

Fu  \7.^z  A  .r^^i  by  the  Earl  of  Harewood^  the  difficulty  i«  ni 

-■•uc  u>:L-.^-e  provided  for;  permission  being  there  gi^*'- 

-'•■r  ae  a.i*"inre  of  sums  for  the  '  deaf  and  dumb  and  bla.a  ' 

Ta«'  <f'  .r.ti  cia«s  of  pupils  received  into  our  institution  v  ;  «■ 

'a.  -Ti   %.:•  -^  p^juta  can  afford  to  pay  their  expen^e!».  ^ 

.1^    1 .  Jl*.:  *'i:i  te  m  such  cases  imposed  on  the  luncU  ^-   - 

-"-:  '.i  :'  .-  :.ui.i:jKle  purposes.    The  pa>meut  is  gentT..  -. 

-'...   *^  3   .»     z  I'-'^'Ut  the  average  expense  of  pupiU   1.. 

ae  pri*  .^.-.A^  .jLsU;u:iuns.    The  third  class  of  pupiU  jrt> 

'.u  -t;  X  j...Te  frci.  L*  can  afford  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  tin  .. 

'r'iiA.  a:,  a .    ':•.«..  l*  •  /^  and  in  some  instances  more,  i»  ti>v 

•:ayTi«*'*L  r..-^..^.:*!  U^ivsi  ihis  claas.    The  number  ol*  ^utl 

puniLa  beir^  very  hm;tt:d,  the  masters  of  institutions   ur- 

.i-jiienl'.  ■  ill  '3ruii  !i  .i  privilege,  or  a  proportion  of  tbc   u, 

■'time  ii":ai.4^  ur.cii  ;hi»  :iuurce  is  assigned  to  them. 

Ficre  1.  >  T^.'.o  dcat-mutes  in  England;  the  instttu^ii-r « 
ir  pr-;-»T.t  :n  -^era*:  a  are  not  capable  of  educating  ii'  •• 
'liaa  i  0.  I:  la  ca'.o^Uicd  that  at  least  one-eighth  of  \  % 
-vrifte  number  are  v::a;u  the  age  and  other  qualif»t-u(u  - 
j^.Ti'.'n.'.;  r,r»i-rr;bed  for  education.  It  therefore  seenia  f».  - 
'"o-^aT)  .ai:  Ol  re  extended  provisions  should  be  ni«iile  <.  .- 
•iieir  ^.jj;raii../a.  Tiie  densely  populated  country  beii»»-  ' 
'iie  T-e^  ani  the  Cheviot  Hills  appears  to  bo  an  el  lu  a  • 
L->:7:t  t  :'.r  \iJi  support  of  a  public  institution  of  this  kin*: . 
a.i>i  L-"  li..:e  co«as  are  in  all  respects  preferable  to  ^i..*.! 
jae^a^  Atr.T.'z  greater  educational  ad\^ntagas  and  ptsn.A- 
nen'  ?v:*l.aicDCA  in  after-liie,  the  rapidly  improving  t>  vu 
X  N\Tr»';>  le  augjrests  itself  as  a  proper  locality  for  s»uili  ii. 
e-^tX'ii^aiiioriC.  Another  institution  should  beestab)i^!«  1 
:a  tlie  ir.;ertizent  and  populous  city  of  Norwich,  wi..  .. 
ni.^-»:  Laciude  the  counties  on  that  portion  of  our  r«>a'*t.  \ 
t!i.H  du^irible  point  for  an  institution  seems  to  be  C.^r- 
aiortlufa,  uhich  would  take  in  the  whole  of  Wales,  ana  1  ^ 

cwaven.w'atU  situated  for  the  populous  manu£scturinz  o • 

;:e:»  of  Glamorgan  and  Moiunouth.    Such  is  the  feehii^  <•: 
:a:er«$t  wiih  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  regarded.  Ax  - 
i:  has  Ixequently  been  only  necessary  to  make  known  t«.«  r 
waacs  to  procure  for  them  that  sympathy  and  aid  «!-. 
:h«eir  circumstances  require. 

The  ademption  of  a  few  simple  measures  would   in  u<> 
•larely  read  to  place  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  duitu> ... 
*Ji.6  couatry  much  higher,  and  make  it  more  perm..:*    : 
iliaa  11  kis  ever  been.    At  present  each  teacher  follow <>  i..^ 
own  plan,  tor  he  has  no  means  of  learning  those  of  uii.-. 
teav'hoRi.    The  systems  are  all  more  or  less  modified  tt 
.?:u«.ral  principles  which  have  been   long  kno«n.      1 ..( 
aiar.cr  of  instruction  and  the  processes  varj'  in  a  griMi.-: 
Icrss  extent  indifferent  schools,  and  take  their  cum  pK- >.. 
t>\.Ku  ihe.r  rer^i^ective  teachers.    The  experience  of  one  ui  . 
:h<e  aiaeiioraiiuns  introduced  into  his  practice  are  unk:   •'> 
to  all  the  others.     A  centre  of  union  is  wanted  in  \);:  - 
the  sucfvsslul  expedients  of  all  shall  be  accumulated,     i.  .: 
MO  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  feasible  to  form  such  a  ci-n  : 
without  exciting  jealousy  and  distrust     We  have  thcn-1  • 
to  consider  how  these  institutions  might  mutually  fr<.r\ 
,  ^Mi'h  otiier  without  endangering  that  unanimity  whi  h  li  i« 
I  .k^>inible  to  preserve  among  a  number  of  individuals  •  -•- 
,  ^u^e.l  lu  the  Siime  labour  of  benevolence  and  charit}.   1  > 
oour^*  we  would  suggest  is,  that  each  instructor  ^l^•l    . 
dravk  up  an  outline,  with  sufficient  detail  to  make  it  iir.>  .• 
l^;bie.  of  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  his  sckool ;  1:    t 
he  >hou)d  explain  generally  those  processes  by  vhhli  l* 
obiauis  his  results;  state  the  average  extaot  of  pro^n-* 
nuule  by  pupils  in  half-yearly  or  yearly  periods  throu.:!!    .* 
the  term  of  education  ;  the  portion  of  school  discipline  «:  \ 
instruction  under  his  own  peculiar  oharge;  and  that  )•  :< 
tion  which  is  confided  to  the  assistants;  the  arran^eni* .   • 
for  the  management  of  the  pupils  when  not  in  scTkk'I 
eluding  physical  education  and  industrial  emplo\me:.  • 
Such  outlines  would  have  a  direct  and  immediate  tendt  • 
to  assimilate  conllicting  systems,  and  to  lead  to  the  adi ;  - . 
of  processes  wliich  would  produce  the  most  sat isfartcrs  .> 
^ults.     The  expense  of  printing  20U  copies  of  a  pani]  ..  •  . 
of  this  nature  would  bo  under  6/. ;  it  might  be  trau»iu*i'  1 
to  all  institutions,  and  those  leU  would  be  sold  to  vk^iur-. 
and  defray  the  cost  of  printing  thiw  incurred.    Noftrl)  ^u 
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•    •    .• 


*" 


".:... n    f       ..w   I    riL     1  by  t*.  •  r      .. 
■^•*      »••-    »«^-»    .  .*rt :   7  ';c  N*- «  J»r- 

■"    •       "^       ^#e    .-'h    lii— li  i^Vy.    /. 

•    ..ft;:    n  if^    fa.  sl^-^  ^  i :,  . 

-•^  "" itfir  (irai  md  ^ann--  :  ■■> 

•  -•  irmijaiiT«*ti  wr  si  •;  i»>en  -- 

-sr^rt:  -s    r  *  le  leaf  as  Mii,..t  i- 

'"'*^-  '  ^::ml    a    lie  eniJvKUod  .it 

iT.»    jieea  fpared.     Tt.^ 


•  z< 


***•'  —      i-i     aiitar'orr  ifot-uiii'-  ,: 
•  *"        --  "ia    i-int.-nt  uufitijiq<>r  « 

-'- — :•=»      -    -TiHrra;    tnicmBV  of  t)io    .• 
— -•      -       1-     _.r— .-.  n     f    ^    Deuf;-; 

^  -       -      tr,    -ain^rru   <.iie    of  !:.v 


"-  '-i      - -■*-  V.    -^=t!«i  IT  Phrladeh  '   . 

'*     '"-^u.     •    **^-   ne  c±arg«  of  i-.i: 

-5      •^— i:i..ca     :      Lr   »i-iia".<d«!C       Si     * 

^—       "  i^'  :^  :.ij.     I— ir.r:».a    laa-  W\.n  abW  r  •.- 

I*' Ti.     ".-    "•-iet-iju^is  ar^f  wea\.- J 

'"     -  -  »       *      lar:**:*...    arri-c'rv.    Mr.  Hi:*' 

'^i         --^       UT    •  irn-«i.    T..  .  f   ~!!,-ia  b^m?  ♦»■    r' 

-•  ••  r  •  n:- .     Me    .i^r-.-^j  t_     Tiae  «:.-..- 

.  -1^      -n—- '.'  :       •M.rr.  -  a;o    car    nie  Mipeni   »     - 

:.--rf  '!!»..'.  «i  -arrt    sri.n«f  the  in<.-..  r- 

.-1.::    -  -^♦i    ;-?       ^.      •.•  tsto..  «.   u%.- .f  «Ep,.r.c:.  .<! 

i  -  .:■■:>     r  "t.^  •  •»»r-,  x  i_^  pr-ovide^  ♦'  • 

•*■    •   r-irs.       •.    .  •      -ais^^o   ^!».  .1111   fc-^lar*  wm- I 
-  ••  --      -*.  '  ..  .1     T    :ie  »ij   ic  S:e|khen  Cnrv  .. 

-•    r -.   .-?!*      -»     :fl     -    >iiuai«?u    ir  Danville,   M.-rr  ' 
''-  '-»      •-«»*-*    T     -»-*.      ^Ir  J.A.  Jaeob*  IS  .  * 

•in'   i:ia  >'j   mnwi*.  A  certaxn  m,*  - 

-^.,.  ^.  .J  ^  .".-...—*  i.^r— .L-iiii  ci  ••¥    lie  ^(ai(t  ii' iL^nmrkv.     1      ^ 

-    ""       '     "        ■*  ^»  "*         -        -...:• -11     'ts . -Mv  »ve*    V  11  let    :    -HTifT«&4 with  a  ti .  i    - 

;.-.--..-  -  .      .  •  :^  ..^.  ...  •..      ^     .4j      y    I    jip  i.>^t  time,  Ihis  »    - 

"'-  ""       -.-:-■•-  -      -         .T       *  .  M....       ^s      ^-iw«i  i      n-^  Tiiiij^    -.fn^iac.     Mr.  JaiN     - 

-X      --..—.:        ■  •■         -         -A.  u.  r^r^i  X     T,,^  L-_i«:i    cntte    1  TTscurftl  lessons   f  r 

i      •'v  "  ,rx.   I  -♦-.♦t.nit  institution  has  ••• - 

-I  «  ao;     '_*..^'    iJiH-iur-e.  '4   'TTir:cierT  coiintv      1 

""'*_        '''_^"'^      **    *    -~^--*'*-""  '^   '^^^"^  -"rin-i\^  1^36.and'iti<,V- 
^.,.*l      u     ..»     X..-  vui  -t.,^,    '^-  i-u-siferred  to  the  N  t  « 

-'- '- "*     ^..u  ...u    ro      ^-••w   ri'-^jnin^.o,  to  be  Treated  f    -- 

:J^         ^  '  _••  ■"••  r~--«— -         »"-  •    -        -      -.  -  ^^.  .  ^  -,..  .,  ^...^.   3e    ^rruer^ljui  in  his  report   •  . 

~      ~        ~  ^  fr««uix  Tj   ITih  Amtuai  Hrj*    \ 


.*. •_•.  ■»    ♦* 

•I* 


:      --  -     J     '-.;  u  :».ti   Taji  •^imaienccd  at   CoUiin^,.^ 
=•         '  • »  -  -a.-.v  ^i.portMi  IV  run.is  supplied  bvflie  si;  !  . 

•>.        •«     X.-  '     »    je  -  1M1J.M  *  It  ^uDiisw    TTie  )>nnripal  i*.  t*  .- 
-       c»     t    >-   i..H.rii.       I!>.r»»    iDi   JO  pupils,  who  aiv  r-- 
7--.  •    •-       .  -rr     -—  —     >^-T-i     -    -^         -  -      .M*  .1     ^..^i^rn  -e  i-»-.   n  .,,  uid  JO.  and  four  deaf  a*   i 

-;^    r^—   -L    j-t     '-^.-v    »v     -i      ;        -     •^-.-     «       lurrv   WKiiep^.   vtki    Ture   ul   e«iuniXed  at  Hartford.     Thv 


.%  ■•9^  •  t  — »— ■     .  •  ^  ♦ .  •  •  '1 


•^    .^   »,.».^.-^^    :,  r.   ^'K-'^tr.',  L.>^*li^ClIUl.ia,  there  is  an  institution  for  th- 

:..TTc-.f   •=   ..-.i:.--     -.1    ii-     cr"^--*-    p.    —   •    -•<    • 'ti  i-^^ii    i.^'i    iainu,  mnier  the  cbaree  of  Mr.  McDonald    vi-". 

1.^     «r<»u-s.        Jr     1.    '    '•>«   voa-    «%-o-   •..-      *"^-j.'»v  t^ui.'.i  ne  ^*{em  .>r  •ns4rncuoii  ander  the  Hartford  insi it i»- 

j.    T-nL-    -    f   '^^^  ^--^    "    *^  -^-—  -....    I-;    -^^-...    *  i-n,      TTfre  Jire  also  in>iinitions  at  Mexico  and  CakuitA 

i    r.-^-'  -.-T:i-.-.ti    V  1.^  T-.-  3-4.   .-     ^.      "r-rr  JT  CEAjNES.S.  the  sen.^  of  hearing  diminislied  or  ah - 

P--T    .-^-w^   »  31IT:--.    sc  A.s*=^-:L=::--aiir-a  -^^i  ro    n-  j-ue«L     Dealhe*  is  either  congenital  or  acquired.     Wii   - 

r'-.-r*    .-.   r'—H.     r:«r  "t-m^  »-...  i   ai*  return    n  'tte  Mnnrenital.  it  arises  from  an  original  malformation  of  i'p- 

..  ^   ^   z  -.-  .V.  :    u-^   i.-^    -i.:*   tf  *  ti.nni- moKttr.    i  ^ir,  and  is  then  alwajs  accompanied  with  dumbness.  Wl-t  ■» 
ii!i.»c5Ji*«»r-  %  kv^^-.i.irf'.  i  »**MV  laii  *  pnicatai    One  ^  di-quired.  it  arises  from  a  variety  of  diseases  affecting  c  i- 


T>  K  A 


D  E  A 


•Iwnyf  rm^.    Mm  algo  thm  m:i\sAy  xmiiieriiately  foll.iws  f  ITL  in  12M,  and  by  letters  patent  of  the  sixteenth  year  rf 


r«pollnr|  nnt.in<<!fin«  rtr.ibf  inn«  ind  rj»trac«d«nt  ^ur,  and  it  m 
th<;  frn/^iicnt  "/iiir  .mitant  >f  iVvf»r.  In  all  'h«^e  ra-«es  dcaf- 
n»^^«  iR  the  r»oii4enu«;n<«  '^nlier  of  rliM>ajie  «if  the  brain,  or  of 
*1i««nrr!*T<?fi  ^#»rrc?ion«  '»f  'h«  ^iiwtitnrv  annarafn?*,  or  of  both 
t*/M\]ttfnffi :  .-^nd  *hc  .v^r\i\^  aiwavf  retjim*  ui  the.'«  lu*iiase» 
difuini-^fi  luri  li^annrar. 

Whftn  ^*^fnf*^%  \r.-ie*  IV  m  .nflammatiun  of -he  aad.rory 
pan-a^f?,  th^  'ii^at'iu***!  ^K\n  be  f^fifpfi  miy  ^iy  ♦he  rpmovil  of  • 


Henry  lY^  the  town  is  shcywn  to  have  been  at  that  ttm< 
innexed  to  the  Cinqne  Ports.  A  charter  was  granted  h\ 
'he  Uth  of  William  111.  ronstituting^  it  a  borough,  »irt;  .-% 
r*nrporation,consistingof  a  mayor,  twelve  jurats,  24  roni:..  .j 
'■iii:n'nl  men,  a  town  clerk,  and  recorder.  On  the  ^<•  'is 
nide  is  a  atronz  castle,  erected  in  1539  by  Henry  VIM  * 
wi:h  a  moat  ana  a  drawbridge.  There  is  nu  hariwi.r.  '  ' 
^he  fine  roadstead  called  the  Downs,  between  the  shore  «.-  ''■ 


lUt*  iiiftammait.in,   r'l..  ji  n  ut   b#»  *n*a:»-d  irrnrdm^  *n  'he  ■  rhe  Go<;)dwin  Sands,  is  a  usual  place  of  anchorage  for  \c  -  . 


prinriuUr*  or.*i>»r  Tor  ;m  ".'MiinHnt  of  .ntlammarain  Ji  ,inv 
ofher  y)'»r*  if*h^  v. ft  v.  \V'.»'n  !»*n.fnp*«  .'T»i'»alf'»  from  .i  di»- 
ord*?r«id  ,w*ti  n  if  Iw  f.ulicu*^  furn  ^efrijt«*  *he  ^I'c,  it  ls 
of  en   n*ra'»v*»d   .iv  :nrivj»iui';..4^  .n:o   riie   ludirorv  ^.l•^3•i"^I•^. 


of  all  dimensions,  of  which,  occasionally,  four  or  fin*  hi  ■- 
dr*ri  are  riding  windbound,  and  with  safety,  except  di.i  ^ 
heavy  ^vdea  trom  the  north  and  east,  when  some  put  iv  •> 
Ram  tririi  fjr  greater  security.     The  pilots  of  Deal  h  i>     i 


iwn'.M  aiKi  m  >n:n^.  a  li-*  I  if  V)Tf4.n,  /•onra  nir.ij  -me  -^ti-  \  .i.\i\\  ^'haraiTter  as  intrepid  and  excellent  seamen  in  alf«r' 


1   -: 


mui.L.  ;in»  !it)-.Mn«  \  X-  wiv.  \i  r.  in::n  n»x  ir  lii*  uioL  «»»-  i 
p*'ndefl  m  nlra  .n'i-ji..  'V  ..-n  'tie  ii:  i.:.  rr  3.u«s-i '•;  is  • 
UiiifU*r\  TTh  .•..inl»»';i'"t  vtc, 'he -^ir  ^h  Ja.jI  i»»  *T-.nir»^  aii^nt 
an  t  .noniTiitj  viin  varm  i:.ik  And  x-ir.*-.  ir  -^'in  lu.l  T.iier. 
Wien  n«»iyni  ^>w  rV-m  'he  .inina  me-r.-inne  >f  'ae  tis-hilt^. 
:hpy  T!Ti5>r  o,-  rpmo'^p'^l  n;"  a  ^urri'tii  iP*»nnMn,  in<i  'lie  n ri- 
per nrr*'*aut:nna  'a-ien.  -o  nror«;..r,  or  'hf  nr-T.T  r^mcdi'^s 
e'nr>iovod  ro    rpmove,   intliminaiinn.      W'luii     here    i  T-t 


li^isfiTire  to  vefwels  in  distress.  The  town  is  paved,  liirii  . 
md  wati-hed,.  and  contains  a  custom-house,  a  narat  s  <>  •• 
h«»ii'»4?.  a  naval  and  military  ho^^pital,  and  a  gaol.     The  j 
na;^ltan•s  are  •hiefly  engaged  in  boat-building,  Ail-mntN.r 
md  other  pnrsuits  fub-^crvient  to  maritime  business.      K*  - 
-iftt»^  1  ••h'lTT'h  and  chapel  of  ease,  there  are  several   1>  - 
-vi'i  zivz  rhapola*  and  a  subscription  pchool  fbr  ninclN  y '    . 
'i  ^-H  and  r-bf.     Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Frr' 
from  rhe  nn^sas^  m  icnd  ir  feTid  tia^har^**.  rhe  '»!ir  *iinii:'i  •  md  n^o  «raail  fhirs  in  April  and  October.     Deal    i^  *} 

nrh-pa-e  of  Mrs.  Eliiabeih  Carter,  the  learned  tm:;«l  :  , 
if  E3i'Te(U5.    [O^Qua  Ports.]     (Bray ley  and  Bri  r.  .- 
ppfurr'^  nf  Fnz^oTui,  to!.  Tiii..  p.  1018 ; '  hiunicijal  f  V.  -.  '  - 
ritvn  R-Tt-rt  part  ii.,  p.  931.) 

DE-VLS  Gtirman.  <h*'len  ;  Ehiteh,  deelen;  Danish,  d  ri  -r  ; 
S've  risj.  ti'utr  :  French,  p/anrhet  mtnces ;  Italian,  tftr   '^ 
R  i-*iLin.  'ir,y^.>     I>nl5  are  boards  of  fir  abore  7  inch.  - 
wd:h.  and  of  rariotis  lengths  exceedini^  6  feel.     If  "     . 
than  7  m^hes  wide  they  are  called  battens  and  when  in  I   ' 
^  t^t^^  liiH'^  thev  are  called  deal-ends.     The  deals  im' 


be  c^auriouijlv  -s^nnirefl  ^iirhr  and  mominir.  md  'nunr*»r- 
irriiation  ie:  r  ip  jy  .-nDeaikMi  'lii-ter^  "wiiiiid  lie  ^ar.  jf  ir 
a  ntrne^Uiii  hlinrer,  i*aii5e<t  by  tai^'  in^*si.u  -he  vp*»4cari'd 
surtlice  w.th  'miri^-tum  >"13»  Wb.en  'he  iei:nt»«  Tr^^'** 
fh>m  a  'iiininisat'^i  H.iTcii'jn  )f  Tax,  zo  d  *!fe"i>  iave  if  en 
bee!i  exnonuni'"  t  by  'tie  •^mpio^Tnon"  ^f  Tii''^in!-'m.  Thirh 
is  found  not  only  *o  >c**nMon  i  z'nis^fTil  Ta.m  h  n  th.^»  Ti**a- 
tus,  but  Ji.>*)  ftjni-i'ieitinix  to  .ii:^!i!»»'it  *he  M'«*r'»::i)n  if  \.ix. 
Wli'^n  de:irV.c>s  in-e>  "n^m  :"irii:r..na.iMn  »f 'he  membrane 
whu'h   lines  r:u»  'LuuiibLT    if  ^he  T'^iinunvr.!.  md  rr  m  'hf 


I 


ct)nsit»^\iL-iit  thickc  '.111^  )f 'he  nKM.i'rinj.  -ir  *r:e  •.••fu-^rn  -t"*  'nt.»  *  lie  U  Tired  Kmjiiriom  arc  brought  from  Psussm.  Swf.' 

N  >rv:iy.  and  Russ-ia  in   Europe,  and   fiom   our  pnn    • 
N)t'h  .\Tifht_Mn  eo^Jnie3.    The  following  statement,  ••«. 
pik'd  \v:*h  m  n-h  care  by  the  inspector-general  of  im^^ 
md  tfxp>r*s  tn.»m  the  entire  importation  of^  the  >ear  I" 
x\iU  s'rvw  -ht*  avenure  dimensions  of  deals,  the  pr«H|.  ♦>• 


lluid  Miru  'he  c*av:iv,  'iic  m-^s.  ot^c'^fuiii  rT,'mod:.*s  trw  jh  rers 

beliinil   'he  ears  and    i'**:v»»   'mr-,;-*  w.*  tu  lif  u*^.     W 'u»'i 

rl.'>  .n«  v)t"  .iio  E.>f.u*li:a.i  lu'v*  i>    he  «*ii\-e    i'  if  •f^e-?'-.  'ho 

uii"orteciiou  >f  hft'.nii'Z  is  .  ucu  :minv'Ii 'il-'V  r».'!ni  vtrd   by 

poifonusp^  *he  nu'tu^n iv»  ^"^  vvii**,  *:v<  .•»^o"a  v^n   •.'iifne- 

di.ueiv  e-^ialu.-hi!'::  i 'uv  ■♦•■nuuu.i  -ut<   i   -f  -.^r 'u  aii«l 'hMii  |  various  co'.ntrie-*.  the  cubical  contents  of  the  great  h 

tlie  .>:ituiMm.     \\  leu   iJiV.e--  .•»  .  'c  -'iis.'M'ie  .ce  <»f  \i>^     tired  { lio»,  an-l  the  rate  of  duty  chargeable  upon  the  i- 

ease  ■»!  'he  lu-r.  -^-v  -lerM*.   ir  it    'n* 'in»in.  *.'.e  'va  *irt»  «)f:r!e     portation   of  e«<»fa   da"**.     The  dimensions   within   m!- 

nor^ou>    >r  ot»^  i'rii    i*fi*r»i  :i    'ii  i^r  ')e  di^'-'nii'ta  ed  ami  j  each  Si'ale  of  duty  is  chargeable, 

a>>fe ' t :•  i u«. d    S.*t«'rt*  anv    r»*"iv"tiv    v-.:*i  'v    uppi.td  ^^I'.h    ibx 

vlii^ine^l  o'KUHV  ^^f  "^loo"^:  ;md  even  wiitti    "i'*  u*   .u**M>m 

yli-itcd.  :'   I*  •i>«>   uK-ii  .>i'i>  *o    a  :-.\  M^  'i'-ic  tlie  'h>eu2*  is 

Ik*\«>  'i\  'ho  "vu'h  -m"  i: ». 

l*K  Vl.»    \   H,..>)  »« 'i,   ♦Tn"k'»(  rowM,    fd    pni'-^h.    tn    the 
*U!'uL»''Is   v>f  C'i"'i  '  >   :rrd   *>«.  v^'^'h'i-i;  ;♦>.  ux 


DuaJs. 


<  -lo*  tnd  not  abov*  16  ftet  bog,  not  txendto;  3|  iactm  lUck  it  V* 

A':uv.>  13  (I.  iu  L>a^di,ur  abvnrt'S;  in.  th<ck,  tlielowl  of  SO  cubic  frvt  •  3 

ukl  further,  Ihe  ISO        .        .  ^ 


e«*«  'TV  »»r  I 
uid   a  ♦uv'ti^vH'  vH'  u;o   t«'A*i  i;- t   :'«»  ♦   -if  S.:rvh\x-h  , 


\»:vn  'k   1  "t,  'v  vvox'  »   *K'  »   .   '>  i.t  '  M>.'  -1  p.'re:im«?s  ^•'r''*'^^v.'! 

t    ••  '   >.,-•    t^  n  !  ^.^    wt"*  ri*^-*^ 


i  i^^'hjav*  l*'n».     *»    .>»  "^^t^M  I'll   •it>-e  'u     Je  <*.*•»,  v»n  ^i  b>  A 


■IS'  :<   T    'Utt    M.     t^V  'lOMl 


>^   >\»       UO     'x  I      'K    Ml    ^-     .'  I 

uj-;*'*  TMitfv  .ueci  *v>i  t  '**•;.•  'V.ii.      J?>  4  tLvret' v»t  Ucirj 


If  of  the  growth  of  Briti&h  possessions  in  America. — 

$  X  xad  w*t  zbarrt  IS  ft.  in  Iriigtii,  iMtrii:«c4iM3|  b.  ihlt.. mt  L^.  / 
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toiy  of  Ahmadnuggur  was  subdued,  and  formed  into  a 
province  of  the  Mogul  empire.  In  the  reign  of  the  Mogul 
emperor  Shah  Jehan,  his  son,  the  celebrated  Aurcngzebe, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  army  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  empire,  and  he  was  not  long  without  a 
pretext  for  invading  the  Deccan,  the  sovereign*  of  which 
ne  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence.  When  he 
ascended  the  throne,  this  prince  made  war  upon  these  de- 
pendent sovereigns,  and  reduced  the  whole  under  his  im- 
mediate sway :  these  operations  were  not  completed  until 
the  year  1700.  In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Ferokhsero, 
Nizam  al  Mulk  was  sent  as  viceroy  into  the  Deccan,  and 
soon  became  its  virtufd  sovereign.  The  whole  country  was 
in  fact,  from  1717,  Independent  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
so  continued  until  the  year  1818,  when  a  great  part  of  the 


Deccan  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Eng}i»b.    Tli^ 
Northern  Circars  were  indeed  acquired  from  theNiiam    u 
November,  1766,  but  it  was  not  until  1818  that  the  di^n.    •> 
known  as  the  British  Deccan  camo  immediatelv  int««     .  r 
possession.    Candeish  was  then  acquired  from  Mullnix  K .  > 
Holkar;  Poona,  the  Concan,  and  the  Southern  Ma!;  ..  -  \ 
country  was  conquered  from  the  Peishwah;  and  some  1  i 
in  the  Southern  Cuncan  were  acquired  from  tLo  rajah  • ; 
Sawuntwarree.    Tlie  remaining  parts  of  the  Dccran  u.;<'    . 
possession  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  the  Nizam,  and  the  n  , 
of  Sattara.    The  territory  acquired  by  the  Knglibh  in  1  ^  -  - 
has  been  divided  into  four  coUectorates,  viz..  Poena,  ALi.  <  ! 
nugzur,  Darwar,  and  Candeish,  the  state  of  which  in  t^;r  *» 
has  been  thus  given  by  Colonel  Syke^  statistical  rfp^r ur 
to  the  government  of  oombay. 


CoUcctoratef. 

Araa. 

Number  of 
Hou*e«. 

Nombor  of 

YUlag*!. 

Nnmber  of 
laliabitanta. 

Nnmbor  of 
CuUivaton. 

B«ga1iB  of 

CttUlTatt'4 

Land. 

Amount  of 

Land 
RarediNB. 

Total 

Aevcouc. 

Pooaa    .... 
Ahrnvdauffur     •    •    • 
n*r\rar    .        .        •     . 
Candirisb     .     .       •       . 

Sq.Miks. 

8.981 

9.919 

9.199 

19.597 

114.887 
136.973 
)87.9'i9 
190.899 

1.897 
9.465 
9.491 
9.683 

ftSQ.313 
6r«.376 
838.757 

478.457 

f9.M8 

41.»j8 
60,701 
44.6}8 

1.697,372 
1.468.180 
9.649.598 
1.056,34ft 

Ri. 

iBjs.ass 

18.15.837 
19.45.323 
16.64.905 

Kn 

9Q.».99ft 
W.21.M6 
19.87.73^ 

39.840 

659.904 

9.535 

8,533.903 

199.985 

C.701.495 

69.49.388 

&I.86«S44 

The  Deccan  begah  is  equal  to  three>fourths  of  a  statute 
acre,  so  that  the  average  assessment  on  the  land  is  equal 
to  2«.  9 1  of.  per  acre,  and  constitutes  more  than  four-fifths  of 
the  total  revenue  of  the  coUectorates.    All  lands  are  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  some  village,  each  of  which  has 
a  constitution  for  its  internal  government,  consisting  of  a 
patel  or  chief,  assisted  by  a  chaugula,  the  kulkami,  or 
Tillage  accountant,  and  other  officers  called  barnballi,  the 
number  of  the  latter  depending  on  the  population  of  the 
Tilla<^e.     A  few  villages  constitute  a  naikwari,  over  which 
an  officer  presides  with  the  title  of  naik.     Eighty-fbur 
villages  constitute  a  pergunnah,   or  county.    Over  this 
number  there  was  formerly  placed  a  desmukh,  or  governor, 
assisted  by  a  district  accountant  and  rezistrar.    liie  lands 
in  this  part  of  India  were  held  under  an liereditary  tenure ; 
the  land-tax  is  said  to  have  been  fixed,  but  the  former 
governments  assumed  the  power  of  le^-ying  supplementary 
assessments.    Many  of  the  Maharatta  families  who  were  in 
possession  of  these  hereditary  estates  are  extinct,  and  their 
lands  are  now  held  by  a  class  called  upari,  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies strangers,  and  who  are  rated  each  year  to  the  land-tax 
by  mutual  agreement  between  them  and  the  government,  tlie 
rates  being  usually  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  permanent 
assessment     A  third  class  hold  their  lands  under  leases 
for  fives  seven,  or  nine  years,  at  a  rent  low  at  first,  and  in* 
f  reading  every  >*ear  till  the  expiration  of  the  lease.    This 
mode  is  rt>^>rted  to  in  onler  to  encounu^e  men  to  undertake 
the  ruUivali^>n  of  waste  land.    Two  other  tenures,  those  of 
Jnghire  ami  I  nam,  are  rocvHrniied  in  the  Deccan.    Lands 
si>  m>UI  are  l\ee  from  any  i^>vornment  tax.    Jaghire  is  the 
Wrn\  a^phtHl  to  huuls  ji^ven  for  personal  or  military  service, 
ami  wh\oh  tnuHt  W  l^>u^idortHl  in  tho  li^ht  of  a  fief,  implying 
tho  obh^ution  on  tho  )mrl  of  the  holder  to  support  tne  go- 
^<M  nnuMU  imUum'  Uy  (vmoutil  '*orvuH>  or  by  maintaining  troops. 
In  IIh»  t^>ur  »vllt»ol\»r«lo»i  of  ilu»  IWcan  more  than  400  vil- 
tit4\»a  hi(\o  li«vn  lb\i«  tfinntiHl  by  tho  K^o^'ornmont    Inain,  a 
Moid  •(^iMtXhM  w  M(h  01  pi^^on't,  is  nppliod  to  lamls  granted 
ii«Ut«)U  y\\  «noiU  \^oiUoha  (11  rolurn  for  some  personal  Fcr- 
fh'o,  i«u*h  rt«  |0>i\uut  inMno^  t>r  danoini(  in  tho  temples:  the 
|>iM>U  Hmi  m\vu  »ol»U»m  i^vmhmI  a  IVw  bou«hs  in  extent. 
\\\  moil  ull^i(o«  of  \\\P  lV\H«an  uii>  to  be  fimnd  some 
M»t(noo«,   \Oio  <Mt»  ihioMM  b>  biiMh,  and  who  have  lands 
liiMoi  10  Itomi  M»  U\\\m^  that  thoy  may  hold   themselves 
MM|.oM'.|l«lo  H>i'  Mu»  m\\\Ay  of  |ih»p«>ily  in  tho  dUtrit-t  where 
Mtt  \  h  4t>lo.     Vailou«  vninoMON  who  wore  uxnmined  before 
Ho4  t 'hioiiiIKoo  of  ilm  llou«u  of  Commons  in  1832  con- 
iihmhI  im  mimMoh  ihiil  Ihw  oondttion  of  tliu  cultivators  and 
h(  |Io«  ItiliitliMitiiii  HKiiomlly  liii>«  boon  nuioh  improved  since 
ihM  l»«H«iii  Mitnm  lulu  lliu  poMMOMvion  of  thuKnglish  govern- 

oo'mI 

lUti  KMMKll.  T)it4  month  stiU  retains  the  original 
lotoo*  »««4iMMi't1  III  U  Ht  iho  Allmn.  nnd  flriit  Roman  calendar 
Miit<l<it  I  Ml  toi'ttliiK  to  trudidon  bv  Rotnuhis.  in  both  of  which 
M  Oil*  \\\\*  iiiHlh.  as  tiie  numu  HlgniiloH,  or  la(»t  of  tho  year. 
I  III!  W.»Mm  mimmlors  railed  (t  Mib-j>intejvmona«,  mid- 
t**  ui-iHtk,  and  l«»l*  or  yuh-montht  fhim  ;seh^l,  a 
\  MHililMimiliiial  of  th«  lUD'i  rvfolution  or  return  in  his 


December  was  antiently  conseermted  to  Saturn:  Aum- 
auder  ab  Alexandre,  in  his  *Qenialium  Dierum  Lifari  tAX.* 
says  to  Vesta,  the  daughter  of  Saturn.  In  the  Albon  rjt- 
lendar  this  month  consisted  of  thirty-fiTe  days.  Roniulu* 
reduced  it  to  thirty ;  and  Numa  to  twenty*nint  days.  J  ui.  j« 
CsBsar  restored  the  day  of  whieh  Numa  had  deprived  it : 
and  Augustus  added  another  day,  whidi  it  still  retamx 
Commodus,  who  attempted  to  change  the  names  of  ac\  i  r  u 
of  the  months,  with  the  assistance  of  hia  llaltemrs,  ga\e 
that  of  Amazoniusto  this,  in  honour  of  his  mistresa,  Marii.^ 
whom  he  delighted  to  see  clothed  in  the  Amazonian  hitL:L 
(Pitisci,  Lejcicofit  i.  633,  in  voce;  Court  de  Gobelin,  Af*-  - 
gories  OrientaUs ;  Brand's  Popular  Aniiq,^  toL  i„  p.  no  4 
and  Brady's  Claris  Calendaria^  i.  92.) 

DECE'MVIRI,  or  Ten  Men,  the  title  of  wiom  ma^.<^ 
trates  or  functionaries  in  antient  Rome. 

1.  Decemviri  legibm  tcribendit,  t.  e,  ten  men  fer  tin- 
purpose  of  making  a  new  code  of  lava,  wero  eertain  extn- 
ordinary  magistrates,  or  rather  a  commisaion  of  tm  m«*ri. 
invested  with  tho  power  botli  of  framing  a  now  code  ar.i 
administering  the  republic.  In  tho  oarly  timet  of  antii  m 
Rome  the  judicial  power  belonged  to  the  kins^s^  and,  af>rr 
their  expulsion,  to  the  consuls,  who  did  not  decfde  accoidit  j 
to  written  laws,  but  only  aecouling  to  usages  and  ensioniv 
As  such  usages  and  customs  were  nocosaanly  subject  u* 
doubt,  and  as  tho  consuls  i:\cre  chosen  only  firom  the  fw- 
trician  order,  the  disputes  between  patricians  and  plebetaiu 
wero  probably  often  decided  partmUy  in  ftvtNtr  of  ih« 
former;  and  this  would  happen  moro espeeialiy  in  rnnnT.i: 
cases,  for  which  no  certain  law  vaa  provided.  Tbeso  cir- 
cumstances led  to  the  institution  of  the  decemvirs. 

After  many  violent  i^trugglea,  the  senate  and  iho  rh - 

beians,  b.c.  453,  agreed  that  certain  written  laws  ahoubf  In.* 

framed,  to  which  every  citiaen,  without  any  distinrt)««n. 

should  be  subject.    A  commission  of  throe  menbors  m-^^ 

appointed  to  visit  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  «•  1  > 

of  Solon's  laws  and  making  '.themselves  acquatnietl  u .  '\ 

the  institutions  of  other  Greek  status.  <Liv.  ui^  3IJ    TK-. 

commissioners  having  returned  at  the  expiration  of  tui 

years,  the  tribunes  immediately  called  fiir  tho  now  rtxh*. 

For  this  purpose  another  commission,  consist incof  too  »«*•»• 

bers,  was  named  by  tho  oomitia  eenturiatm.     UncoBtrulU^i 

power,  both  administrative  and  judicial,  without  any  appc:  i. 

and  accompanied  with  tho  auspennioB  of  all  other  naar  ^ 

tcrial  othces,  including  the  consols  and  tnAiunoi^  wns  r»»u. 

ierixnl  on  them.    The  names  of  the  ten  commisBasocts  arc 

recorded  in  Livy  (in.  3d)  and  Dionysius  HahcaniMsv.< 

{Antiq.  of  Rom,,  xi,  56).    Anpius  Claudius  was  ths  luB<lin< 

member  of  the  ton ;  ho  was  the  soul  of  tho  comnuasion,  ai.ii 

directed  all  the  business.    The  dooomTira  oondnetod  tWfr.. 

selves  with  great  moderation  and  iustico.  €hi  thoexpinui.  ;i 

of  their  year  of  ofiice,  they  had  tramed  a  body  of  laws,  dti^ 

tributed  into  ten  sections*  which  wore  appios«4  by  ih» 

senate  and  the  coniitia,  and  sngraved  on  ten  tdbko  of  BsevU 

As  the  new  laws  soomed  imperfect  in  somo  nsportsw  a 

new  commission  was  named,  at  the  boad  of  wkioh  was  th^ 

same  Appius  CUudius  (Liv.  tii,,  36).     But  tho  doc«a%ir« 

no#  began  to  beliavo  m  a  vmy  diflhaiMi  xmmam :  tWy 
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»•»  I* .""  ♦ . 


.-  ..-i 


..« 


t     -      .. 


•     ft*»^ 


xns  t«r.,ui..^i:.>^  v  lii  K^  Kiicr  method  of  nukiagartifii'uil 
^^:.4^ .  ;^r.  r  jr.."^.a  iz^ja  the  natural  one,  yot  a&  uil 
.--...  t.  .z^-z  '!».  -** -»r--er  produced,  have  precisel)  ;..i 
i..*^    ..:*rr'..^  ^..orrL.ta.  s«  iraii  hardly  conceive  it  pu»*ili.r 

-•I  ..  ■-  .**•*  A  .-^nL-TAacjt  la  tj«r}  se  lur  ob«enration  co.  "  , 
...  »  .  .  .''»f  Lor  -.le  aee^ile  did  decline  from  the  tiuc 
..-  r^  .^  zxur-i^un.  IjitLeed  (as  Mr.  Daviet  ob»cr\t>^ 
1  .1*  .-I..*!...—  .r  Uc  Mirner^  Compass  before  reierrud  u., 
.    ^   .'.--',^i«  .i  rrzii.. ,  -vzeo.  v<  Itiok  at  the  lines  of  e«)t>ji 

t».xi^a    ^    .^  r:ii...aa  j>e^A,  wli^ch  is  peculiarly  the  ^ixit 
'-^^  \'^-ns..'£  -Br^^r^  .i  .ur  ome,  and  wtuch  throws  suspii-.-  n 

•    ^ —    .-1-  '^  .1  ttrr^^mai  au^isetisiii,  and  suppo«ie  iht* 

•*-      * -r  -ATe  'iitin,  we  cannot  think  the  Chiia-t. 

*-i    -.^— ...  XT.  xinr  jI  .c  -vn^i  ibear  commerce  extent ii  «* 

.     «-  /  -^-*ii   i*.^  ilia  '^e  ileti  S«a.'    But  wc  arc  not  lu; 

:'  -  -        -      r.  -» :»A*(?i.  jtiw^»  •ir  prjCable«  on  this  heaxl,  u* 

— r'^  *  i£  t£^%  ,cj^  iiii^'.niy  m  tiie  Cuiiiese  »nnal*  ^  tti'  1: 
.rr.  -..'  •*-s--:-»»  »nfi  ^  .h. me  out  by  collafcral  t\. 
..^^-^  r"-jt  7r«  r^.i:!  A  VfVrriT-d  with  small  points  (hair>  uf 
-  „:z^  -E-a  .n-::.'-  *i*a  Ja  ^ai  le  fur&ce  is  rough.  Il  j  t- 
■  -■  'i  r- 1.  ill ;  -i..li«rrEa  ro  ^ ;  A.^d  l»  accordingly  called  \ij 
-:»  ::^  -.-.^  :.  -i*.  .^-.  n-iu  Tlie  II>-.^^n-chy,  adarkbluc  bU-i.v, 
T  -^3*.  1.  ^•aTi-'o.jarr-'i  ojiuiAi-jati.  When  an  iron  puiui  i« 
.-'■^i    — :t^   -Le  .fadsiMnt:.  It  acquires   the  propcrt\   i. 


souili;  neverthele&s,  it  alv.i 


» ^ 


r.r. 


*A      '  s*  *~ 
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^j?*  ir^*!' 


-^.z.     .c. es  ^   Litr  V'isi.  .uia  :a  Out  iL^  M>uth.'    And,  af Icf  tl>  - 

i.r    r    -<.r:-.i.<£    Lt:   Tiiis^rietiun  of  the  compass,  the  passage  {''•>- 
r:  .i_^      etriA    -j  -:^v   Li^:  'ue  lOatniment  *mdjcates  the  south,  Uui 
^4d.;*>  s~.  ^  ^  ift^jiiiiaiion  lowonti  the  point  ping,  that  i»  to 
-iT.  .;  ^  '  •«  'tie  'Oiii.i." 

rLt;   ari.rrrn  .TLL-ni^on  if  'he  ma^:iietic  declination  am(in^>t 

•  t^cr    r.in  s^...r.f^  wntera,  la  m  amanusdipi  known  an 

*  ie  A*iai.rHr  T  Ley.ien  Hanuscnpt.  The  fust  *^*^*^nr*  nou^v 
£  I  •ajs  'iMjc:3.  iv  Senebier  of  Geneva;  and  ample  extrat'b> 

irzuL  .1,  juui  ji  ;ne  un^inal  Lolin  and  English  tian^latiuat. 

w-ra  iir^ea  jT  Cavailo  m  a  supplement  to  his  Treat j£«  '.ti 

\f  ■  r.c  ^sk  Ji  IT'^j.  This  mauuscript  has  been  the  miI«jo  i 

c  ji^.ra  -.uscu^iLjn;  but  its  authenticity  is  atill  gtaiu* 


» 


L  .  li-iTi  .r  L  za 
I  ::e  :LiSc*  ica  i 
■J  -«t    r  j:c 


jven  usual  amon^  European  vhten  to  lefcr  iLt- 
i.s<ij\t:r9  .jf  lae  «ieciuiation  of  the  needle  to  CDfambus,  oi. 
:::»  oi^i,  vtna^  ot'  di:>covery  in  1492.  This  opiniDO  rcM^ 
^=.'.^-.5  ^  LLie  tearimDoy  of  the  son  of  that  great  nav^at^^r, 
**  jf.»  sinii^  ine  circum^itance  in  the  life  of  his  fifther,  villi 
x»x2»^ii3-ifMe  pnjbability  of  its  being  a  real  case.  It  is  how- 
«« er  oaroiy  zd  be  conceived,  that  the  oompaas  ahoold  have 
jKm  j&  u:^  amun:r»t  the  enteqirising  saikis  of  £ur<>|-c, 
.-^m  vQvatzvs  ao  extensive  as  were  then  fireqnmtly  under- 


ii     J  -»  -  «:   . 


•••       •    M» 


,»v       ■     'r^  .^  ■  rij.:-^    ^    2x    M^    -ra.  "  jr?    * 

^      'i'-u  1     i—  ~.    MIS    SAT   i— i^-a*     ,_rtr 

•n      r  — *••  «     >itii  >-    rue   a.ea-  z-^i  -<e<    i»r 

-    "I   ^••r  i':    "^vr^i^jv    >   c^   .ALT*?  "«''-- a 


M.^i^Q.  Tiinoui  the  circumstance 


not  only  observed 
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^.iie,  *j«ic  known  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  maritim 
ir  i.nw  At  Ml  events*  it  aopears  from  various  printed  wor 
luti  oxnnascnpcs  to  have  been  familiarly  known  rery  soon 
Anei^Tdrd:*  to  ail  the  commercial  nations  of  Enrope. 

W  ivn  It  was  &und  that  the  needle  dedtned  fiom  thu 

-nvr:  i.aa  bv  'iiSerent  quantities  in  different  plaees,  it  v  a» 

?clI  is<Kuned  that  at  each  given  plaee  the  declination  h  a» 

A:*>C2>tanc.T  the  same.    In  1581    Burrough  publiabed    hw 

'  Dtscourse  on  the  Variation  of  the  Compass,  in  which  N> 

^ci:e:>  ^  the  result  of  numerous  observations,  that  the  <i«- 

^tinauoD  at  Limehouse  was  11®  15'  £. ;  but  in  1633,  GiH«^ 

en  r?.  c<.>n-  i  t>rar.d.  the  Gresham  professor  of  geometry,  (bund  by  cart-t^i 

t^,  n-KaiS^  tx.  s-n.-ftT  '.>- '  '  josjervations  that  it  only  amounted  to  4°  6'  E.    It  has  m- 

-  w.->v     '^t*  ir<  ^ranu»v*^(.  it  j  Oe^l  been  stated  by  Bond,  that  the  variation  of  the  d«w.i- 

i\.>  'f  'He  aij^uece  |  nation  was  first  discovered  by  Mair,  and  secondly  by  Guntt. ; 

but  as  he  gives  us  no  authority  for  this  asaortion,  we  aic 
unable  to  judge  of  its  truth  or  falsehood.  Bond  was  a*!- 
dtcted  to  paradox,  and  his  statements  should  theRfore  K* 
received  with  caution. 

Careful  observations  (subject,  however,  to  aereiml  soarr«N 
of  then  unsuspected  error)  have  been  made  from  ilt-t 
poriod  down  to  the  present  time;  and  they  all  concur  m 
showing  that  this  variation  of  the  declination  ia  continualS 
gomg  on,  though  not  with  a  uniform  angular  motion,  i: 
was  therefore  inferred,  that  the  needle  would  continuf"  t:< 
re\'olve  round  the  horizon  by  slow  degrees,  till  at  last  it  rai;'.«* 
round  again  to  any  given  position;  and  it  appears  to  b-^*** 
been  suspected  by  some,  that  the  irre^larity  of  itsindKat*  •: 
motions  was  only  apparent,  and  arising  either  fntn  t'*.t' 
imperfection  of  the  instruments  employed,  or  die  inactn 
racy  of  the  observations  themselves.  The  scientific  wr  .- 
was,  consequently,  not  prepared  to  expect  the  result-^  «•:* 
Major  6abiue*s  observations  on  the  declination,  and  i.^  * 
truth  which  they  tmfolded ;  when  in  1818  he  detcnninc^  it 


»     •«.•  -H  »  .:^    lit*  iA.>  »t  '.hf  Jaf  ■  ^^^ 

'  J,    ^^  ♦  -«,>.«.*«    »•   ^  a-  r.'fa  ut  his 
^  ^>^    -I    .K*  I'^i  ^'n**"^  :f  H:a-tch:n, 


y.  -r^vf^  v<t  ;fie  date  a.dl  121. 
.1    H  I  vX  i.>vrd:r.^  to  Du- 


^v.   ^  -^v*!  -v  >ettf^  viv  i^'^'^  -s-d  419>,  ihe 
»     ,   '^i^  *i>. »-*•.*•  !»M   5s»*^  *i:x^y  had  then 

t^  a  wvHi  cvaitv^ed  in  the 

•*^i  *th<  fsTruiKMellers 

:x  «tv  ^?.*rtc  v>f  K^xe  Uhe  fre- 


-t  »'^"\  vl  >:;rv*f  Ua5:us<::cs)  to 
c  ;:v  s.^;;:^/  i^^-::i**  AnrtL^i/, 


.V  ;N>fcK'«  U*  ULv'^v  I'uat  the  Chinese 


Jrr.-     •    ,hjch  it 
— *  -     — •       —     *  ■    -•-  c  tt. 
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and  all  the  oircumstaiioes  admit  of  complete  explanation 
by  it 

Kelly  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  sordid  and  ser- 
vile characters  that  look  only  at  the  immediate  gain  to  be 
made  of  each  single  transaction,  without  having  either 
principle  or  honour  in  his  composition.  Dee,  on  the  con- 
trary, was,  as  Lilly  in  his  gossiping  memoirs  tells  us,  *  the 
most  ambitious  man  living,  ana  most  desirous  of  feme  and 
renown,  and  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  heard 
himself  styled  Most  Excellent.'  Lilly  also  eives  a  curious 
narrative  of  the  means  by  which  the  servant  Kelly  obtained 
the  art  of  transmutation  from  a  poor  friar,  with  whom  Dee 
would  have  no  intercourse ;  and  that  when  the  secret  was 
obtained,  the  friar  was  made  away  with ;  and  one  reason 
given  by  this  arch-knave  of  the  Protectorate,  Butler's 
•  Sidrophel,'  whv  *  many  weaknesses  in  the  manage  of  that 
way  of  Mosaical  learning  (•  conference  with  spirits,'  in  the 
book  ascribed  to  Dee),  was  because  Kelly  was  very  vicious, 
unto  whom  the  angels  were  not  obedient,  or  willingly  did 
declare  the  questions  propounded.' 

Dee  and  Kelly  separated  in  Bohemia,  the  former  re- 
turning to  England,  the  latter  remaining  at  Prague.  Of 
the  circumstances  attending  this  ruptura  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known ;  though  the  narrative  given  by  Sidrouhel  is 
characteristic  enough  of  Kellv's  character.  See  William 
Lilly's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times  from  1602  to  1681, 
p.  224.    Baldwin's  Edition. 

In  1595  the  queen  appointed  Dee  warden  of  Manchester 
College,  he  being  then  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  resided 
there  nine  years ;  but  from  some  cause  not  exactly  known 
he  left  it  in  1604,  and  returned  to  his  house  at  Mortlake, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  in  1608, 
aged  81,  leaving  a  numerous  fomily  and  a  great  number  of 
works  behind  him.  '  He  died,'  says  Lilly,  *  very  poor, 
enforced  many  times  to  sell  some  book  or  other  to  buy  his 
dinner  with,  as  Dr.  Napier  of  Linford  in  Buckinghamshire 
oft  related,  who  knew  him  very  well.' 

Had  Deo  lived  in  better  times,  his  great  talents,  applica- 
tion, and  ambition,  would  have  won  for  him  the  highest 
honours ;  as  it  was,  he  was  merely  the  spy  of  Elizabeth's 
base  ministry,  and  to  effect  that  purpose  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  stratagems  which  debase  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  character.  We  have  seen  his  reward  too, 
penury  in  his  old  age. 

Dee's  writings  are  very  numerous,  several  of  which  still 
remain  in  MS.  A  catalogue  of  his  printed  writings  may  be 
seen  in  his  Compendious  Rehearsal,  or  his  letter  to  Whitgift ; 
and  from  these  it  appears  that  he  then  had  by  him  more 
than  forty  unpublished  writings,  the  titles  of  which  he 
gives. 

DEED  (in  law),  an  instrument  in  writing  or  print,  upon 
paper  or  parchment,  comprehending  the  terms  of  agreement 
Detween  parties  able  to  contract,  dulv  sealed  and  delivered. 
Deeds  are  of  two  kinds,  indented  and  poll:  a  deed  indented 
is  called  an  indenture,  and  has  a  waving  line  cut  (in  modum 
deniium)  on  one  of  the  edges  of  the  material  upon  which  it 
is  written,  usually  the  top  edge ;  and  when  the  deed  con- 
sists of  more  sheets  than  one,  on  the  first  sheet  only.  The 
term  indenture  implies  that  the  deed  is  of  two  parts,  and 
that  they  were  diviaed  by  the  line  in  order  to  afford  addi- 
tional means  of  authentication,  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
leases,  marriage  settlements,  partnership  deeds,  and  some 
few  others,  there  are  seldom  more  parts  than  one.  In  deeds 
effectuating  modem  transactions,  indeed,  the  expense  of 
stamps  is  so  heavy,  that  frequently,  where  two  or  more 
parties  are  equally  interested  in  a  deed,  it  is  deposited  with 
some  person  for  their  joint  use.  Hence  the  term  indenture, 
in  common  acceptation,  now  implies  little  more  than  that 
the  deed  is  made  by  and  between  two  or  more  parties.  An- 
tiently  some  woid,  as  for  instance  '  chirographum'  (whence 
'  chirograph'),  was  written  in  capital  letters  upon  the  part 
where  the  parchment  or  paper  was  to  be  divided,  and  aner- 
wards  cut  in  an  indented  or,  in  some  cases,  a  straight 
line. 

A  deed  poll  is  cut  even,  or  polled  at  the  edges,  and  is 
usually  of  one  part  only,  t.  e,  the  deed  of  one  par^,  or  of 
aeTeral  parties  of  the  same  part.  The  form  commences  in 
the  moae  of  a  declaration,  *  Know  all  men  by  these  pre- 
sents, that,'  &C. ;  the  form  appropriated  to  an  indenture  or 
a  deed  among  several  parties  is  *This  indenture,  made,  &c 
between,  &c.  Wituesseth^'  &c.  A  deed  inter  partes  is  not 
necessarily  indented,  except  in  those  cases  where  an  in- 
denture is  required  by  statute^  and  except  in  the  working 


of  an  estoppel.  [Estoppel.]  The  indenting  is  not 
tial,  even  though  the  instrument  should  eommeaee  *  Thu 
indenture,'  &c.  It  has  been  said  that  the  indenting  mar 
be  supplied  after  the  deed  is  executed,  and  even  in  ooun'; 
but  in  all  cases  where  the  indenting  is  essential  to  the  t«. 
lidity  of  the  deed,  it  seems  dear  that  this  must  be  a  misakcL 

A  deed,  to  be  absolute  and  imvocable,  must  be  founded 
on  a  valuable  or  good  consideration,  untainted  by  anythia^ 
immoml,  illegal,  or  fraudulent,  though  a  gilt  or  volunurf 
conveyance  will  be  effectual  as  between  the  parties,  and  is 
only  liable  to  be  questioned  in  certain  cases  by  creditors  or 
subsequent  purchasers ;  and  a  voluntary  deed  may  beeome 
irrevocable  by  a  subsequent  sale  by  the  grantee  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter conveyed  by  it 

Antient  deeds  were  short,  and  suited  to  the  simplicity  uf 
the  times.  When  transactions  became  more  oomplicat«<l. 
it  was  customary  to  divide  deeds  into  sevnal  formal  part* ; 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  deed  should  be  s<i 
divided,  provided  there  are  sufficient  words  to  show  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  parties.  These  formal  par  tit 
are.  Line  premises:  that  is,  the  date,  the  parties*  iMnic-^ 
and  description,  the  recitals,  the  consideration  and  roeetpc 
thereof,  the  grant,  the  description  of  the  things  granted,  and 
the  exception,  if  any ;  2.  The  habendum,  which  defines  tlic 
estate  or  interest  to  bo  granted;  3.  The  tenendum,  ^^htili 
was  formerly  used  to  express  the  tenure  by  which  the  estate 
granted  was  to  be  held;  but  since  freehold  tenures  ha\tf 
been  converted  into  common  socage,  the  tenendum  l.a^ 
grown  out  of  use;  4. The  reddendum,  the  resarrstioii  i-f 
some  new  tldng,  as  rent,  to  the  grantor ;  5.  The  conditum 
(if  any) annexed  to  the  grant;  6. The  warranty;  7.  Tiic 
covenants:  the  office  of  these  two  last,  in  modm  oon\e>- 
ances,  is  served  by  special  covenants  for  the  validity  of  iLc 
title,  and  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  certain  specified  ac  t>  ; 
8.  The  conclusion,  which  mentions  the  execution,  &c. 

Previous  to  its  execution,  the  deed  should  be  read,  if  any  of 
the  parties  require  it ;  or,  as  to  that  party,  it  maybeavutdt-d. 
The  modern  mode  of  executing  deeds  is  by  signing,  scahit;;;. 
and  delivering.  Signing  is  not  essential  to  the  v^idity  of  a 
deed,  though  it  is  required  as  to  less  formal  instruments  by 
the  statute  of  frauds,  29  Ch.  U.  c.  3 ;  but  sealing  U  al>«<i^ 
lutely  necessary,  which  is  the  most  antient  mode  of  authou* 
tication,  and  has  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times.  At 
present  the  seal  affords  no  real  security  against  fraud,  f«.r 
any  impression  upon  wax  or  other  substance  employed  i* 
sufficient ;  indeed  it  is  generally  affixed  by  the  stationer  «  Imi 
engrosses  the  deed,  and  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  tbof«- 
should  be  a  seal  for  each  party ;  one  is  sufficient  Ibr  all.  J  u 
some  of  the  American  states  the  impression  upon  wax  U.t.« 
been  disused,  and  a  flourish  with  the  pen  at  tlie  end  of  tl» « 
name,  or  a  cu-cle  of  ink,  or  a  scroll,  is  allowed  to  be  a  miid 
substitute  for  a  seal.  The  last  essential  to  the  due  e\c^-u• 
lion  of  a  deed  is  deliverv,  except  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, where  sealing  by  the  common  seal  has  the  effect  <-f 
delivery.  The  usual  manner  of  delivering  a  deed  is  for  tlte 
executing  party  to  say,  *I  deUver  this  as  my  act  and  d<<v^)  / 
but  any  less  formal  mode  by  which  the  party  signifies  h.^ 
intention  to  deliver  it  will  be  effectual.  A  deed  mav  alttu  )•<• 
delivered  as  an  escrow,  i.e.  to  a  third  person  to  Vioe|>  uii 
something  is  done  by  the  grantee :  when  the  condition  n 
performed  the  deed  becomes  effectual.  A  deed  take^  cffi^rt 
from  the  delivery,  and  not  firom  the  date,  and  therefore  if  \t 
have  no  date,  or  a  date  impossible,  the  delivery  asrertant^ 
the  time  from,  which  it  is  to  take  effect  Evidence  is  admis- 
sible also  of  delivery  on  a  day  diflerent  from  the  djic 
written.  The  execution  is  usually  attested.  Enrolment  and 
registration  are  rendered  necessary  in  some  eases  by  ^t  j- 
tutory  enactment,  and  the  revenue  laws  have  impose!l  ci-r- 
tain  stamps  upon  every  description  of  deeds,  the  absence  <  f 
which  prevents  them  from  bemg  admissible  in  evidence. 

The  principal  rules  for  the  interpretation  ofdeed^arr, 
tliat  the  effect  be  fiiir  and  reasonable,  and  as  near  as  |x)^- 
sible  to  the  apparent  intent  of  the  parties  as  the  rulc:»  t.t 
law  will  admit:  that  the  construction  be  made  upon  tht* 
entire  deed,  and  not  upon  disjointed  parts:  thai  vhm* 
the  intention  is  clear,  too  minute  a  stress  be  not  laid  un 
the  strict  and  precise  signification  of  the  words,  and  that  \f 
there  be  two  clauses  totally  repugnant  to  each  other,  the 
first  shall  be  received,  and  the  latter  rejected.  There  ar« 
many  other  rules  of  construction,  whioi  are  exactly  th« 
same  in  courts  of  law  and  equity.  (Courts  of  equity  also  rv<^ 
tif^'  mistakes  in  deeds,  and  give  relief  in  esses  of  fraud,  and 
where  instrumenta  aie  lost,  fic,   CEquity.J 


lull   IM 

I'lirtius  will  be  put  bd  end  to. 

A  cunflrmation  is  an  ELsscnt  to  an  eslate  or  interest 
alrt'udy  created,  by  which  act  ihe  person  assenting  conBrma 
■)ii'\  gii'GH  validity  to  Ihc  cslale  or  interest  so  far  as  he  can- 
A  ouiiiirmalion  can  only  have  this  effuciwith  respect  to 
('■iate<i  voidable  «  defeasible:  it  hoi  no  oi>erELlioii  upon 
■'lules  which  nre  absolutely  void.  (Butl.  n.  Co.  Litt.  2^i  b) 

iSh.'p,.  ToueAttoM:  DiKon;   Co.  LitL ;  Ciuiic'a  DigeH.) 

UKEMSTERS.    [Man.  Iblk  of] 

DK  ER.  CER'VID^,  a  family  of  solid-horned  ruminants, 
tlic  luirns  caducous,  and  belonging,  generally  speeking,  to 
iliu  male  only. 

Before  ire  enter  upon  the  other  details  of  the  nnlurul 
lii-inrj' of  the  species  composing  this  nublo  nulural  group, 
it  «ill  bo  necessary  to  say  a  fi;w  words  on  the  developnienl 
'it  ihe  hofns,  which  form  iio  roinnrkable  a  part  of  the 
i>ii/^uiiita[ioa  of  the  animnls,  as  weapons  of  attack  and  dO' 
I'liiT.und  as  being  indicative  of  the  presence  or  the  absence 
III'  ihc  power  of  continuing  the  species,  and  the  more  or 
lisn  viHiiTOUB  rteRreos  of  that  power. 

Ill  tiie  Museum  of  the  Royal  Collegeof  Surgeons (P%«(o- 
I'lgiciil  Series,  No,  179)  will  be  found  a  seclion  of  part  of 
lliL-  IIS /ronlig  i.nA  of  the  base  af  a,/alloie  deer's  horn  ^Cer- 
riix  liamai,  the  growth  of  which  is  nearly  rumpleled.  It 
slums  the  bom  to  be  a  continuation  of  hone  from  the  outer 
iiitile  of  the  skull,  and  the  volvct-like  covering  of  the  horn 
i<>  he  c(|ually  continuous  with  the  integuments  of  the  head. 
It  shuivs  also  the  burr  or  pearl  which  has  been  furmed 
riiiiud  the  base  of  the  horn,  and  illustrales  the  effects  of 
itiis  part  on  the  growth  of  the  born. 

la  the  fumation  of  the  burr,  which  is  the  lest  part  of 
llic  process,  and  lakes  place  Ta]>idly,  the  osseous  tul)ercles 
uf  which  it  is  composed  are  projected  outwards,  and  by 
llii'lr  pressure  itiduue  ebsorpUon  of  the  vascular  external 
1'  ivi'iing,  and  increasing  at  the  same  time  laterally,  they 
I'liilciSD  and  compress  the  blood-vessels;  thus,  in  a  short 
spii'u  of  time,  tbs  circulation  is  entirely  obstructed,  and 
('>iiise<(Uently  (he  whole  of  that  once  very  vascular  and  sen- 
siMe  tegument  loises  its  vitality,  dries,  sliriuks,  and  peels 
iilli  leaving  Ibo  boru  a  naked  insensible  weapon.  In  one 
I'l  llie  branches  (the  brow  antler)  in  this  prepaiatlon,  the 
M  liiilc  of  iho  vessels  appear  to  have  been  thus  obliterated ; 
ill  till!  olhor  a  slight  degree  of  vascularity  remains,  and  one 
III  the  largeexlemol  arterial  branches  is  still  uncompressed 
I ' ''ilii/tisiie,  PJi'jtiot.  ,S?rtW,  vol,  i.)  The  beautiful  prtpa- 
1.11  lulls  illuslralivo  of  the  process  arc  numbfred  l(i3  to  1b7, 

TIte  r.ipidily  with  which  this  lirin  mass  of  bone  is  secreted 
i>  «i,rlhy  of  note.  Tlie  budding  horns  of  a  male  wapiti 
ttiTCMjvoral  inulies  high  in  ten  days  from  their  first  appear- 
uiiiit;  a  month  afterwords  there  was  an  interval  of  two  feet 
l>>  ii'tren  Ibem,  measuring  tVcm  branch  to  branch. 

Il  is  in  tlie  spring  generally  that  the  rcptvductjon  of  the 
hiirii  ir.  begun.  From  ibe  place  whence  ihc  old  horn  hail  been 
b'l>.irj[(;d  und  cast,  and  which  at  Arst  isapt  to  bleed,  but  mioq 


ftnuest  solidity ;  the  animal  feels  its  powers,  and  proceeds 
lo  rub  off  the  drjin^  and  decaying  '  velvet,'  which  may  be 
seen  at  tliis  period  hanging  from  tlie  horn  in  ra^ed  strips, 
against  trees  and  other  resisting  bodies,  leaving  at  lost  the 
magnificent  ornament  and  weapon  with  only  the  traces  on 
its  now  hard  surtiice  of  the  blood-vosscls  which  bad  pro- 
duced it.  Then  it  is  that  the  deer,  conscious  of  his  strength, 
comes  forth  in  all  his  grandeur,  ready  to  do  battle  with  any 
creature,  even  man  himself,  who  may  dare  to  invade  his 
haunts.  Fierce  tights  ensue,  and  the  strongest  male  reigns 
paramount.  Tbo  rutting  ^.ison  dies  away,  spring  returns, 
the  antlers  are  shed,  again  to  be  regenevatod  in  lime  for 
the  season  of  love. 

In  the  coniroon  stag  or  red  deer  iCervtu  Elaphut),  the 
shedding  of  the  horns  takesplaceabouttheend  of  February 
or  during  March.  The  fallow  deer  sheds  his  horns  from 
about  )he  middle  of  April  to  the  first  weeks  of  May. 

For  the  produclion  of  these  annually  regenerated  bony 
masses  Nature  has  provided  wilb  her  usual  care.  'We 
find  it  a  common  principle  in  the  animal  machine,'  says 
John  Hunter,  '  that  every  part  increases  in  some  degree 
according  to  tlie  action  required.  Thus  we  find  mus- 
cles increase  in  size  when  mucJi  exorcised;  vessels  be 
come  larger  in  iiropoition  to  tho  necessity  of  supply,  as 
for  instance  in  the  gravid  uterus.  The  eiiteinal  carotids 
in  the  slag,  also,  when  his  horns  are  growing,  are  much 
larger  than  at  any  other  time ;  and  I  have  observed  that  in 
inflammation  the  ve^seU  become  hirger,  more  blood  pas^s, 
and  there  appear  to  be  more  actions  taking  place ;  but  the 
nerves  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  change.  The  nerves 
of  the  gravid  uterus  are  the  same  as  when  it  is  in  a  natural 
state;  neither  do  the  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  pair 
of  nerves  in  the  stag  become  larger,'  {Hunter  on  the  Blond.) 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  antlers  reach  their 
full  amplitude  in  the  first  years  of  the  male  deer's  life.  In 
llic  stag  or  red  deer  tho  horns  of  the  male  do  not  appear 
till  its  second  year,  and  tho  first  which  is  shed  (fig.  1)  is 
alraight  and  single,  like  a  small  ihrust-sword  or  dagger, 
whence  the  youii:,'  male  Ls  termed  by  the  French  duj^et. 
The  »<°.r(  liorn  has  generally  but  one  antler,  as  in  fii;.  2; 
but  it  has  sonioliraes  two,  and  even  three  (figs.  3,  A,  which 
arc  horns  of  slags  in  their  third  year).  The  tAi'ni  horn  has 
three  or  four  antlers,  and  somelirocs  as  many  as  five  or  six, 
which  are  also  the  numbers  of  the  fourth  (Qgs,  5,  6).  Up 
lo  this  time  the  young  male  is  called  a  youtig  stag— /eun^ 
cerf.  Thsji/lh  horn  bears  five  or  six  antlers  of  the  degree 
of  developmetit  iiidii'aled  in  figs.  G,  7,  or  B  ;  in  this  stage 
Ihe  animal  is  called  by  the  French  eerf  de  dtx  ears  Jeutie- 
vient.  Tlie  sixth  horn,  which  the  stag  sheds  at  about  scveu 
years  of  age,  is  that  which  bestows  upon  the  stag  the  appel- 
lation at  eerf  de  dix  cirf. 

The  pro|iorlionn1  length,  direction,  and  curvature  of  Iho 
anllers  vary  ;  and  it  often  happens  thut  there  is  one  more 
or  less  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Independently 
of  the  number  of  antlers,  the  boms  become  larger,  ih'e 
superficial  furrows  mure  marked,  the  bmr  is  more  project- 
ing, and  the  prominences  of  the  frontal  sinus  which  support 
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^.^  ^ame  -r^vein  tt  leveiopment wHch we  haycob^fr^i  1 
a   Lti  '/.m  rr'/i    r-frir.'?/'?:;-  j^//^;.,  ig  Jq  great  measure  :  . 
tr   -in-t   a   he  ..taer    eadiru^  form  of  horn,  vi«.,  /^^  ;-..;. 
-'i:-  J    i/.m.     To^iijnj^  'he  hora  of  the  fellow  deer  (Cm  t. . 
-  /Tfc:    ^  in  -xamr-ie  of  the  latter,  we  find  the  horn  fir-: 
-ui  :  r-    v   tie  jiuK  at  two  years  old,  (when  he  is  call,  .i 
1   'n:!vc:,.  I  -imine  ^hait   iiighdy  curved,  the   conca^  tr 
-^ntz'x    jr^umi  -liir.  1);  this  curvature  the  homa  reUi:. 
:irr'j^'ii..ut.     Citj  >ef(inil  year  there  are  two  antlers  direrit^: 
jr^^-ii   ::_:.  1  .  :uia  the  summit  of  the  horn  in  some  cu-  - 
t-ina:.  TO  .prv-aa  mto  a  paim  \^^,  3, 4,) which  afterwards  .r 
Tva:j*-is   iir..\viini  ,ut  j  ^reati:ror  leasnumberofdenteUl:.  :i* 
n   -.5  -i»>Mcr!..r  ^iil  iupcriur  border  (figs.  5, 6, 7.  6).     S..!^,.- 
iines  lue  ir  ^vo  if  tiiese  dantelations  form  true  iecurr«i  ' 
iu.icrs   n -.  n  ^).     Fu3.  ?*  and  9  are  horns  of  the  fo\:::. 
^-rr^wTU.  uia  :t  'v^il  be  seen  that  they  begin  to  be  dr^s-i.^i 
-.I.-.O.     ai   he  luilowmi?  years  the  palm  is  irr^ukrlv  uiil 
Mrv.^.v  UMued    %^.  10,  IM2,  13),  so  that  the  horns  .1 
^a  j'n.i^   ire  v».r%-  i ret jue ally  uddly  shaped,  and  hardJv  :-. 
M  a*CL-^rL^eu-    ^  .vh  auii  more  advanced  age  they  coniiiiuc 
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^-->'rute  and  old  climates ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  th  ■ : 
^"•v  of  the  species  inhabiting  hot  climates  do  not  caat  t!i.  - . 
^v  >  >^  .vr.  The  palmated  horn  seems  to  be  more  especi  1  ^ 
jc  ^vHi  u>  ihose  deer  which  inhabit  the  northern  latitudi-  ; 

•  \x  ;•  ,p,,wm  from  the  ipecimen  tiuit  thn«  honueooU  MTtr  he  .'  -  • 
IN.M    orn,  on,,  xmj  continuance  with  the  ot  fwntis.     ThetWiSleIr,  '    . 
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in  younger  specimens,  encumbered  wirh  a  pendulous  gland : 
these  give  altogether  an  uncouth  character  to  this  part  of 
the  animal.  Its  body,  however,  is  round,  compact,  and 
short;  the  tail  not  more  than  four  inches  long;  and  the 
le&^s,  though  very  long,  are  remarkably  clean  and  firm; 
this  length  of  limbs  and  the  overhanging  lips  have  caused 
the  antients  to  fancy  that  it  grazed  walking  Backwards. 
The  hair  of  the  animal  is  coarse  and  angular,  bi^aking  if 
bent.  Its  movements  arc  rather  heavy,  and  the  shoulders 
being  higher  than  the  croup,  it  does  not  gallop,  but  shuffles 
or  ambles  along,  its  joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a 
sound  heard  to  some  distance.  Increa^'ing  its  speed,  the 
hind-feet  straddle  to  avoid  treading  on  its  fore-heels,  tossing 
the  head  and  shoulders  like  a  horse  about  to  break  from  a 
trot  to  a  gallop.  It  does  not  leap,  but  steps  without  effort 
over  a  fallen  tree,  a  gate,  or  a  split  fence.  During  its 
progi'css,  it  holds  the  nose  up,  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  hori- 
zontally back.  This  attitude  prevents  its  seeing  the  ground 
distinctly ;  and  as  the  weight  is  carried  very  high  upon  the 
clfvated  legs,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  trip  by  treading  on  its 
fore-heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occasionally  to  give  itself  a 
hcnvy  fall.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  occurrence  that 
the  elk  was  believed  by  the  antients  to  have  frequent  attacks 
of  epilepsy,  and  to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  it 
could  recover ;  hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Elend  (miser- 
able), and  the  reputation,  especially  of  the  fore-hoofs,  as  a 
specific  against  the  disease.'  (Smith.) 

In  *A  perfect  Description  of  Virginia,'  (small  4to,  1649,) 
we  find  it  thus  written :  '  The  elkes  are  as  great  as  oxen, 
their  horns  six  foot  wide,  and  have  two  calves  at  a  time.' 
Ilcarne  remarks  that  the  horns  of  the  moose  occasionally 
exceed  GO  lbs.,  and  that  their  texture  is  harder  than  that  of 
any  other  deer-horns  to  be  found  in  the  fur  countries. 
J^wson  (*  Nat.  Hist,  of  Carolina')  says,  *The  elk  is  a  monster 
of  the  venison  sort.  His  skin  is  use<l  almost  in  the  same 
nature  as  the  bufielo's  (bison's).  Some  take  him  for  the 
red  deer  of  America,  but  he  is  not ;  for  if  brought  and  kept 
in  company  with  one  of  that  sort,  he  will  never  couple.*  *  * 
His  horns  exceed  (in  weight)  all  creatures  which  the  New 
World  affords.'  Dr.  Richardson  states  that  he  has  been 
informed  that  the  males  sometimes  attain  a  weight  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

Utility  to  Man, — *  The  flesh  of  the  moose  is  veiy  good, 
though  the  grain  is  but  coarse,  and  it  is  much  tougher  than 
any  other  kind  of  venison.  The  nose  is  most  excellent,  as 
is  also  the  tongue,  though  by  no  means  so  fat  and  delicate 
as  that  of  the  common  deer  (rein-deer).  The  fat  of  the 
intestines  is  hard  like  suet ;  but  all  the  external  fut  is  soft 
like  that  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  and,  when  put  into  a 
bladder,  is  as  fine  as  marrow.  In  this  they  differ  from  all 
the  other  species  of  doer,  of  which  the  external  fat  is  as 
liard  as  that  of  the  kidnies.'  (Hearne.)  In  the  *  Perfect 
Description  of  Virginia'  above  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  the 
'skins  make  good  buflfe,  and  the  flesh  as  good  as  beefe.' 
Lawson,  though  ho  speaks  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
•kin,  docs  not  seem  to  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  flesh. 
'His  flesh,'  says  Lawson,  'is  not  so  sweet  as  the  lesser 
rloiTs.*  Dr.  RichardHon  remarks  that  the  flesh  of  the 
indOHo  in  more  relished  by  the  Indians  and  residents  in  the 
{nr  ciiuntnoH  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  princi- 
piilly,  lie  brlicvcA,  on  account  of  the  soft  fat.  In  his 
o|Mriion.  rorrohoratin^  the  old  book  above  quoted,  the  flesh 
ht'.\r^.  it  )(rc:iter  rcHcmblanco  in  its  flavour  to  beef  than  to 

'J'lii'wim"  author  donrribos  the  dung  of  the  animal  as 
h**\\n\  in  th<*  form  of  brown  oval  pellets,  and  such  were  the 
dro)M'in|/i(  from  the  individuals  kept  at  the  garden  of  the 
/oolouuMil  S<H*ioty  in  the  Regent's  Park,  ihe  skins.  Dr. 
Ki'li;it<l*»oti  olm<'rvf»,  when  properly  dressed,  make  a  soft, 
ftiif'k.  phaWle  heather,  excellently  adapted  for  mocasins,  or 
othi'r  aitit'les  of  winter  clutliing.  The  Dog-ribs,  he  adds, 
excel  m  the  art  of  dresHing  the  skins,  which  is  done  in  the 
following  manner.  Thev  are  first  scraped  to  an  equal 
thickness  throughout,  and  the  hair  taken  off  by  a  scraper, 
maile  of  the  shin-bone  of  a  deer,  split  longitudinally ;  they 
are  then  repeatedly  moistened  and  rubbed,  after  being 
•meared  with  the  brains  of  the  animal,  until  they  acquire 
a  soft  spongy  feel ;  and  lastly,  they  are  suspended  over  a 
fire  made  of  rotten-wood,  until  they  are  well  impregnated 
with  the  smoke.  This  la^t-mentioned  process  imparts  a 
peculiar  odour  to  the  leather,  and  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
'ng  it  from  becoming  so  hard,  aAer  being  wet,  as  it 
'  otherwise  do.     iFatma  Boreali-Americana,) 


Locality.'^*  Du  Pratz,*  writes  Dr.  Richudfon,  '  iofurmi 
us  that,  in  his  time,  moose-deer  were  found  as  far  south  :.« 
the  Ohio:   and  Denys  says  that  they  were  onee  plennfui 
on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  though  at  tlie  time  be  wr<  •  o 
they  had  been  extirpated.    At  present,  according  fo  I>*. 
Oodman,  they  ore  not  known  in  the  state  of  Muttic,  I  v.: 
they  exist  inconsiderable  numbers  in  the  nc^hbouili* «.! 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    They  frequent  the  woody  tracks  . 
the  fur  countries  to  their  most  northern  limit.     Sc\< 
were  seen  on  Captain  Franklin's  last   expedition   at     .  • 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  feeding  on  the  willows.  «!>  •    . 
owing  to  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  on  tliat  great  river.  «  \- 
tend  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  lat  69°.     Far;l>  r 
to  the  eastward,  towards  the  Copper  Mine  river,  thc^  a .  •- 
not  found  in  a  higher  latitude  than  65%  on  account  of  i.\. 
scarcity  on  the  Banen  Grounds  of  the  aspen  and  wiiici. 
which   constitute   their  food.     I  have  not  been   aM"^  t , 
ascertain  whether  they  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  n  : 
tinentor  not.    Mackenzie  saw  them  high  up  on  tlie  ep>'f. :. 
declivity  of  the  rocky  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  i  • 
Elk  river;  but  I  suspect  that  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  fo-.  t  ; 
to  the  westward  of  the  mountains.    Autliors  mention  ii.« 
the  moose   generally  form  small   herds   in  Canada.      L. 
Hontan,  who  travelled  in  that  country  in  1663,  sa}s.  tJ    : 
whilst  he  accompanied   the  Indians,  they  hunted  iUv  I  ^ 
with  dogs  when  there  was  a  crust  on  the  tnow ;  and  il  ..: 
afier  a  chase  of  a  few  leagues  they  generally  found   ;,  . . 
fifteen,  or  twenty  of  them  in  a  bo<ly :    in  thice  mwnihs  I   ^ 

farty  killed  fifty-six,  and  might  have  taken  a^  mat*}  :r.  • 
t  is  probable,  however,  that  La  Honlan   in  this  pa.-     .- 
confounds  the  Canada-stag  and  moose-deer  together.     1 
mentions  the  animal  being  able   to  run,  in  the  sui.r  •  r 
season,  for  three  days  and  nigbis  in  succession,  ai'd  t. 
excellent   flavour  of  its  flesh, — facta  which  a;  ply  to   t   . 
mooi-e-deer,  but  not  to  the  Canada-stag ;  on  the  other  !:.»     '. 
the  weight  of  the  horns,  which  he  sajs  sometimes  ani*»i. 
to  four  hundred  M'cight,  is  true  only  of  the  stag.     In  ]*'.  > 
manner  the  accounts  of  the  other  anticnt  writers  on  Cax*     ; 
are  liable  to  suspicion.' 

Habits,  Chase,  &c.— Lawson  obser>'es  of  the  elk.*%  i!  . 
*  they  will  often  resort  and  feed  ^rilh  the  buffelo.  delig!  - 
in  the  same  range  as  they  do.*    Dr.  Richards«.»n  ^ivc-  t. 
following  succinct  account  of  their  habits  and  food,  and    ( 
the  mode  of  hunting  them. 

*  In  the  more  northern  parts  the  moose-deer  is  quit^.  i 
solitary  animal,  more  than  one  being  very  seldom  seen  a'  i 
time,  unless  during  the  rutting  season,  or  when  the  fcm.t'i 
is  accompanied  by  her  fawns.    It  has  the  scnse'of  hear..  .• 
in  very  great  perfection,  and  is  the  most  shy  and  ^ar}    { 
all  tlie  deer  species,  and  on  this  account  the  art  of  m<ii'i^i 
hunting  is  looked  upon   as  the  greatest  of  an  Ituliu  '- 
acquirements,  particularly  by  the  Orees,  who  take  to  tlu  s.t 
selves  the  credit  of  being  able  to  instruct  the  hunter^    f 
every  other  tribe.    The  skill  of  a  moose-hunter  i^   nu/.-: 
trie<l  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter;  for  during  the  ^un- 
mer  the  moose,  as  well  as  other  animals,  are  so   tn\:f\ 
tormented  by  musquitoes,  that  they  become  regardle^-'^ .  C 
the  approach  of  man.     In  the  >vinter  the  hunter  trair.> 
the  moose  by  its  foot-marks  in  the  snow,  and  it  ui  necr->:'N 
that  he  should  keep  constantly  to  leeward  of  the  chase,  a.  1 
make  his  ad%*ances  with  the  utmost  caution,  for  the  rustic.- 
of  a  withered  leaf  or  the  cracking  of  a  rotten  twii;   •.. 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  watchful  beast     The  difficult]^    f 
approach  is  increased  by  a  habit  which  the  moose-dccr'h  ^^ 
of  making  daily  a  sharp  turn  in  its  route,  and  choojiinj:  a 
place  of  repose  so  near  some  part  of  its  path  that  it  nr. 
near  the  least  noise  made  by  one  that  attempts  to  trark  :: 
To  avoid  this,  the  judicious  hunter,  instead  of  walkinsr  rn 
the  animal's  footsteps,  forms  his  judgment  from  the  r" 
pearance  of  the  country,  of  the  direction  it  is  likely  to  ha-t 
taken,  and  makes  a  circuit  to  leeward  until  he  again  fin<i^ 
the  track.    Tliis  manoeuvre  is  repeated  until  he  dtsco%rrx 
by  the  softness  of  the  snow  in  the  fbot-marks  and  orKt.- 
signs,  that  he  is  very  near  the  chase.    He  then  disencum- 
bers himself  of  ever}thing  that  might  emArrass  his  w»- 
tions,  and  makes  his  approach  in  the  most  cautious  manner. 
If  he  gets  close  to  the  animal's  lair  without  being  seen.  >: 
is  usual  for  him  to  break  a  small  twig,  which  alarmine  ^U^ 
moose,  it  instantly  starts  up;  but,  not  fully  aware  of  t' . 
danger,  squats  on  its  hams,  and  voids  Its  urine,  preparaTnn 
to  setting  off*.    In  this  posture  it  presents  the  fairest  mt  ^.. 
and  the  hunter's  shot  seldom  fails  to  take  effect  in  »  mnrr.il 
part     In  the  rutting  season  the  bucks  lay  aside  their 
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tiiDiilitf,  and  attack  eTery  animal  that  atmm  id  their  vpy, 
anri  even  conqaer  their  tbar  or  men  hinaelf  The  hunters 
then  brinK  thsm  within  gun-shot  by  Gcnipin^  on  the  blode- 
bonc  of  a  deer  and  by  irhistling,  vhieh,  deceiving  the  male, 
lie  blindly  hulon*  to  the  spot  to  assail  his  soppORed  rival. 
ir  ibe  hunter  fhils  in  giving  it  a  raortal  wound  as  it  ap- 
proaches, ho  shelters  himself  from  its  ftiry  behind  a  tree, 
and  I  have  heard  of  several  instances  in  which  the  enraged 
■nimol  has  completely  stripped  the  bark  from  the  trunk  of 
0  lai^  tree  by  strikingwitn  its  fbre  feet.  In  the  sprinp- 
timc,  when  the  snow  is  very  deep,  the  hunters  frequently 
run  down  the  moose  on  snow-shoes.  An  instance  is  re- 
corded in  the  nanalive  of  Captain  Franklin's  second 
journey,  where  three  hunters  pursued  a  moose-deer  for  four 
'    I    days,   until   the   fimtstein  of   the  chose   were 

■■    * )t  n  view 

il  hunter 


irked  with  blood,  although  Ihey'hadnot  yet  j^t 
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of  it.  At  this  period  of  the  punuit  the 
had  the  misfortune  to  sprain  his  ankle,  am 
were  tired  out;  but  one  of  them,  havinB  rested  for  twelve 
hours,  set  out  again,  and  succeeded  in  killing  the  animn) 
after  a  ftirther  pursuit  of  two  days'  continuance.  Nolwilh- 
sinnding  the  lengthened  chase  which  the  moose  can  sustain 
when  pursued  in  the  snow,  Heame  remarks  that  it  is  both 
lender-fooled  and  short-winded ;  and  that,  were  it  found 
in  a  country  free  from  underwood,  and  dry  under  foot,  it 
would  become  an  easy  prey  to  horsemen  and  dogs.  The 
same  author  informs  us  that  in  the  sumroer  moosC'decr 
■re  often  killed  in  the  water  by  the  Indians  who  have  the 
fortune  to  surprise  them  while  ihey  are  crossing  rivers  or 
tnkca.  and  that  at  such  times  they  arc  the  most  inoffensive 
of  animals,  never  making  any  resistance. 

'  1'he  young  ones  in  particular.*  say^  he, '  arc  so  simple, 
thni  1  remember  to  have  seen  an  Indian  paddle  his  canoe 
up  to  one  of  ihcm,  and  lake  it  hy  the  poll,  without  expe- 
riencing the  lea^t  opposition,  the  poor  harmless  animal 
summing  at  ihc  same  time  as  contented  alongside  the  canoe 
Si  if  swimming  by  the  side  of  its  dam,  and  looking  up  in 
our  (ices  wilh  the  same  fearless  innocence  that  a  house - 
lamb  wunid,  making  use  of  its  fore  fool  almost  every  insiunt 
to  clear  its  eyes  of  mosquitoes,  which  at  that  time  were 
ri-niarkably  numerous.  The  moose  is  the  easiest  to  lame 
and  domes'ticalc  of  any  of  the  deer  kind.' 

With  respect  to  Iho  food  of  the  moose,  the  same  traveller 
my,  'Their  legs  are  so  long,  and  their  necks  so  short,  that 
thr-y  i-annot  graie  on  the  level  ground  like  other  animals, 
b:it  are  obliged  to  browse  on  the  tops  of  largo  plants  and 
llic  leaves  of  trees  in  the  summer,  and  in  winter  they  always 
fo.ll  on  the  tops  of  willows  and  the  smalt  branches  of  llic 
birch-tree,  on  which  account  tliey  are  never  found  during 
ihnt  season  hut  in  such  places  as  can  afford  ihcm  a  pleQ- 
liftil  supply  of  their  favourite  (bod;  ond  although  they  hove 
no  Tirc-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  yet  I  have  often  seen  willows 
and  small  hirch-trceti  cropped  by  them  in  Iho  same  manner 
as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  a  gardener's  shears,  though  some 
of  them  were  not  smaller  ihan  a  common  pipe-stem;  they 
sccin  particularly  partial  to  red  willows '  {cornut  alba).  To 
the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  evergreen  leaves 
of  the  gualtheria  skaUon  farm,  according  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  a  favourite  part  of  the  food  of  the  moose-deer. 

The  wooden  pipe-stems  above  alluded  lo  end  used  in 
Hudson's  Bay.  are,  says  Dr.  Richardson,  about  the  thick- 
iie>s  ofa,litlle  finger. 

It  ii  fn^nerally  held  by  zoologists  that  the  AmcricaD  e1k 
and  t ha  European  or  Scandinavian  elk  arc  speciQcally  the  j 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Buffon  that  the  European  elk 
known  lo  the  Greeks,  nor  does  il  appear  lo   have 
noticed  by  Aristotle.    That  it  was  the'AXr^  (Alee)  of 
Alee  of  Cajsar  and  Pliny,  Elch  of  the  Celts,  and 
I  of  the  northern  Europeans,  there  con  be  little 
L  Pausani as  describes  it(ix.31)asbcinglXd^u  coi  ra- 
in jitTati, '  between  a  Stag  and  a  camel ;'  and  though  Ihe 
.unts  of  Cssar  and  Pliny  are  mingled  with  fable,  and 
former  states  that  hii  Au^*  are  muliUe  comibus  (which 
(jht  arise  from  the  accounts  of  those  who  bad  seen  the 
Imal  at  the  period  when  the  horns  had  enfoliatcd),  the 
'al  description  and  the  localities   given  by  both  are 
t  conclusive  as  to  the  animal  meant  to  he  dcE>ignated. 
Ubrum  Buperiua  pnegrandc,'  'hugo   upper  lip,'  of 
is  very  expressive,  and  the  extraordinary  dcvelop- 
jt  of  this  part  might  well  recall  to  a  casual  observer  the 
[eral  traits  of  the  head  of  a  camel.     Whother  it  was  the 
IXofac  (hippel^hus)  of  Aristotle  is  a  question  which 
of  much    "  — .     .  ■ 
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scribed  by  Arislotlo  (Ilisl.,  lib.  ii,  c.  1)  as  havir  an  e 
near  the  springing  of  the  shoulder,  but  the  uppe  pa  t  of 
the  neck  from  that  ]ioint  to  the  head  wilhout  that  o  na 
mcnt,  a  bean]  under  Ihe  ft-ont  of  the  neck,  and  Ihe  h  ad 
armed  with  horns  an^roaching  to  those  of  the  roe  (f  fs  ) 
Scaligcr  confesses  thai  he  knows  not  what  this  an  mal 
CaiuE,  as  quotcl  by  Gesner,  considered  it  to  he  the  elk,  and 
Gcsncr  himself  leans  to  this  opinicm,  which  is  adopted  by 
Klein  and  ni:iny  others.  BuRun  relies  upon  two  reasons  for 
not  Confounding  tlic  elk  wilh  the  hippelaphus;  one  is  the 
size  of  the  two  animals,  the  other  the  climates  which  ihey 
inhabit.  Aristotle  makes  Ibe  size  of  the  hippelaphus  nearly 
that  of  a  stag,  which  Is  inferior  in  bulk  to  Ihe  elk,  and  he 
assigns  OS  its  locality,  Arachosia,  a  country  of  Asia  about  the 
S3°  of  longiludc,  and  the  33°  of  latitude,  according  lo  D'An- 
ville's  map;  whereas  the  elk  nei*er  quits  the  cold  countries 
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other  Ihan  the  st:^  of  Ardennes  (a  variety  of 
slag,  Cervu*  Elaphut),  which,  he  observes,  is 
larger  than  the  common  stag,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  the 
skin,  which  is  of  a  dce[>er  colour,  being  nearly  block,  but 
also  in  tba  long  hair  which  it  carries  on  the  shoulders  and 
under  the  neck.  M.  Camus  considers  that  the  diSerence 
of  climate  and  locality,  amounting  lo  more  than  1 5°  of  lati- 
tude Olid  20°  of  longilude,  opemtes  strongly  against  the 
identity  of  the  slog  of  Ardennes  with  the  hippelaphus. 
There  can  be  but  small  doubt  that  Iho  hippelaphus  of  Aris- 
totle is  not  Ihe  elk,  but  some  one  of  flte  Asiatic  species, 
tl.  Frederick  Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  t)ie  Rusa  deer  is 
the  E]>ecics  meant.  The  probability  is,  that  Ihoucli  tlie 
European  elk  will  not  turn  out  to  be  spccificBlly  diRcront 
from  the  American,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  variety  when  the 
two  animals  are  carefully  compared  with  each  other,  which 
does  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  been  done.  La  Honlan 
hints  at  differences  between  Ihcm,  and  Colonel  Smith  re- 
marks that  the  lower  parts  of  the  antlers  of  the  American 
elk  arc  more  often  separated  into  branches  than  those  of 
the  European. 

Mr.  Llovd  {Field  Sports  if  the  North  qf  Europe,  vol.  ii.) 
observes  that  the  elk  was  at  one  time  numerous  in  most 
parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  but  owing  to  the  imrcascd 
population,  and  other  causes,  il  is  now  only  lo  be  met  wilb 
in  particular  districts.  In  Scania,  he  adds  tne  most  soulhem 
province  of  Sweden,  where  elks  once  abounded,  none  aro 
now  to  he  found. 

M.  Nilsson  stales  that  the  elk  cannot  enduro  so  cold  a 
climate  as  the  sing,  the  64*  of  latitude  bein^  tlie  extreme 
limit  at  which  it  is  met  with  in  Iho  Scandinavian  penin- 

Mr.  Lloyd  says  thai  it  is  reported  that  the  elk  not  unfre- 
quenlly  allains  to  Ihe  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  'This,' 
be  continues,  'I  can  readily  believe,  as  Mr.  Wise,  the 
Swedish  consul-general,  had  one  in  his  possession  a  few 
years  ago,  which,  though  only  two  years  ofoge,  measured 
nearly  nineteen  hands,  or  upwards  of  six  feel  at  the 
shoulder.  I  once  look  the  exaci  dimensions  of  a  rather 
lar^e  male  elk  that  I  shot,  but  unfortunately  1  lost  the 
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fttring  with  which  I  effected  that  purpose  oiit  of  my  pocket. 
Though  this  animal  was  not  fully  pown,  it  was  thought  he 
weighed  near  one  thousand  pounds.'  The  same  author 
states  the  period  of  gestation  to  be  about  nine  months,  and 
that  the  female  brings  forth,  about  the  middle  of  May,  from 
one  to  three  young  ones ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  she  has 
more  than  two.  At  this  period  the  mother  retires  alone  to 
the  wildest  recesses  of  the  forest  After  a  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days,  the  &wns,  which  are  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
have  sumcient  strength  to  follow  their  dam  everywhere ; 
tiiey  keep  with  her  until  thev  are  in  their  third  year,  when 
she  leaves  them  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Lloyd  thus  describes  the  habits  and  uses  of  the  Eu- 
ropean elk.  *  The  elk  is  a  Ions-lived  animal ;  he  does  not 
a  tain  to  his  full  growth  until  aher  his  fourteenth  year.  At 
least  so  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  up  to  that  period  bis  horns, 
which  are  of  a  flat  form,  are  annually  provided  with  an 
additional  branch.  He  sheds  his  horns  about  the  month  of 
February  in  each  year.  The  female  elk,  unlike  the  rein- 
deer of  that  sex,  has  no  horns.  The  horns  of  the  young 
male  elk  are  perceptible  nine  months  after  its  birtn :  for 
the  first  year  they  aro  cylindrical  and  short ;  the  second 
year  they  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  but  not  branched ;  the 
third  year,  two  points  are  discernible ;  the  fburth  year, 
three;  the  fifih,  they  are  full  grown  in  length.  From 
that  time  forward  they  yearly  increase  in  breadth,  and  in 
the  number  of  branches  until  there  are  as  many  as  fourteen 
on  each  horn. 

'  By  nature  the  elk  is  timorous,  and  he  usually  flies  at  the 
sight  of  man.  In  the  ruttine  season,  however,  like  other 
animals  of  the  deer  kind,  he  is  at  times  rather  dangerous. 
His  weapons  are  his  horns  and  hooh ;  he  strikes  so  forciblv 
with  the  latter  as  to  annihilate  a  wolf,  or  other  large  animal, 
at  a  single  blow.  It  is  said  that  when  the  elk  is  incensed, 
the  hair  on  his  neck  bristles  up  like  the  mane  of  a  lion, 
which  gives  him  a  wild  and  frightful  appearance. 

'The  usual  pace  of  the  elk  is  a  high  snambling  trot,  and 
his  strides  are  immense,  but  I  have  known  him,  when 
iVightened,  to  go  at  a  tremendous  gallop.  In  passing 
through  thick  woods  he  carries  his  horns  horizontally,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  entangled  in  the  branches ;  from 
the  formation  of  Im  hooh  he  makes  a  great  clattering,  like 
the  rein-deer  when  in  rapid  motion.  In  the  summer  season 
the  elk  usually  resorts  to  morasses  and  low  situations ;  for, 
like  otlier  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  he  frequently  takes  to 
the  water  in  warm  weather ;  he  is  an  admirable  swimmer. 
In  the  winter  time  he  retires  to  the  more  sheltered  parts  of 
the  forest,  where  willow,  ash,  &c.,  are  to  be  found;  as, 
firom  the  small  boughs  of  these  trees  he  obtains  his  sus- 
tenance during  that  period  of  the  year.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  the  elk  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  small  herds, 
but  in  the  winter  there  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
in  company.  At  the  latter  season,  indeed,  he  is  frequently 
alone. 

*The  flesh  of  the  elk,  whether  firesh  or  smoked,  is  very 
excellent :  the  young  are  particularly  delicious.  According 
to  Mr.  Nilsson,  it  resembles  in  taste  that  of  the  stag.  The 
tongue  and  the  nose  are  thought  to  be  great  dtilicacies  in 
Scandinavia  as  well  as  in  America.  Great  virtue  was  once 
placed  in  the  hoof  of  that  animal,  as  parings  of  it  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  specific  against  the  falling  sickness  and  other 
disorders ;  but  this  idle  notion  must,  by  this  time,  I  should 
think,  be  nearly  exploded.  The  skin  is  convertible  to  many 
purposes,  and  is  very  valuable.  Mr.  Greiff  says — "  It  is  not 
long  since  that  a  regiment  was  clothed  with  waistcoats 
made  from  the  hides  of  those  animals,  which  were  so  thick 
that  a  ball  could  scarcely  penetrate  them."  He  adds  farther, 
that  *'  when  made  into  breeches,  a  pair  of  them,  among  the 
peasantry  of  former  days,  went  as  a  legacy  for  several 
generations.'* 

'The  elk  is  easily  domesticated:  several  instances  have 
come  to  my  knowledge.  I  had  a  fawn  in  my  own  posses- 
sion a  year  ago,  but  from  want  of  proper  nurture,  it  died. 
Formerly  these  animals  w^re  made  use  of  in  Sweden  to 
draw  sledges,  but,  owing,  as  it  was  said,  to  their  speed  fre- 
quently accelerating  the  escape  of  people  who  had  been 
guilty  of  murders,  or  other  crimes,  the  use  of  them  was 
prohibited  under  great  penalties.  Though  I  apprehend 
those  ordinances,  if  not  abrogated,  are  obsolete,  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  elk  is  ever  made  use  of  in  that  kinmlom  at 
the  present  day,  either  to  draw  a  sledge,  or  for  other  (bmestic 
purposes. 

'  In  Sweden,  as  I  have  obsenedt  it  is  contrary  to  law  at 


this  particular  time,  to  kill  the  elk  at  anj  aeaaan  of  tht 
year:  this  is  not  the  case  in  Norway;  for  m  that  coanm. 
as  I  have  just  shown,  these  animals  may  be  destroyed,  wnh 
certain  limitations  as  to  numbers,  fh>m  the  Ut  of  Jul)  io 
the  1st  of  November  inclusive*  The  penalty  however  t'.ir 
killing  an  elk  out  of  season,  in  Norway,  is  very  much  bea\  u ; 
than  in  Sweden ;  it  amounts  indeed,  inoluding  legal  n 
penses,  &c.,  to  about  20/.,  which  is  no  inoonsiderabl«  *um 
m  that  kingdom.*  (Lloyd,  Northern  FiM  Sporis,  loL  m. 
p.  329  et  seq.) 

Immediately  following  the  passage  above  quoted  thc:t.  ^ 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  hunting  ihc  'J. , 
in  Scandinavia,  upon  *skidor,*  or  snow  skates,  tntrrspcr  i'. 
as  most  of  such  narratives  aie,  with  notices  of  the  habiu  •  \ 
the  animal;  but  as  our  limits  will  not  permit  its  intern-  r., 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work,  which  is  well  worthy  uf  Iw^ 
attention. 

Sir  William  Jardine,  in  'The  Naturalist's  Library / 
vol.  iii.  (Ruminantia),  speaking  of  the  American  elk,  ^a;  >. 
'  This  is  the  only  animal  which  will  rank  with  the  subgrnu 
AlceSt  though  to  another  animal,  known  only  by  the  lior;  ^ 
the  name  of  coronatus  lias  been  applied  by  Cuvier.  Tl  r. 
are  in  the  Paris  Museum,  bear  sixteen  snags,  but  ar 
scarcely  a  foot  in  length :  they  stand  about  three  i\u  i  , 
asunder,  and  more  on  the  forehead  than  in  the  comm  > 
elk ;  and  Mr.  Smith  thinks  they  must  have  been  borne  I « 
an  animal  not  larger  than  the  fallow  deer,  and  staler  u* 
opinion  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the  Khtuke^  or  httle  vW.'i 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Indians.' 

Horns  sessile,  more  or  less  divided,  provided  trith  L 
silary  and  median  antlers. 

Antlers  flattened, 

Tbx  Rbin-osbii. 

Description, — The  tame  rhendeer,  or  reindeer,  of  ilw 
Laplanders,  is,  according  to  Iloffberff  {Anuen^  Ac;i 
vol.  iv.),  at  the  end  of  his  back,  an  ell  ana  a  half  hiifh,  au : 
his  length,  from  horns  to  tail,  is  two  ells,  whilst  from  t:( 
navel  to  the  back-bone  he  measures  three-quarters  uf  a 
ell.  On  casting  his  coat,  his  hair  is  at  first  brownish-} el. w\». 
but  as  the  dog-days  approach  it  becomes  whiter,  till  it  i^  ii 
lost  almost  entirely  white.  .  Round  the  eye  the  ccilour  i« 
always  black.  The  longest  hair  is  under  the  neck;  :.•. 
mouth,  tail,  and  parts  near  the  latter  are  white,  and  u.<- 
feet,  at  the  insertion  of  the  hoof,  are  surrounded  \«iih  \ 
white  ring.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  so  thick  that  the  ^k. 
cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  put  aside,  for  it  stands  erect  a* 
in  other  animals  of  the  same  genus,  but  is  much  thick,  r 
When  the  hair  is  cast  it  docs  not  come  away  with  the  r«>'s 
but  breaks  at  the  base. 

'The  horns  are  cyluuhic^l,  with  a  short  branch  bctnui. 
compressed  at  the  top  and  palmated  with  many  segmei/.-, 
beginning  to  curve  back  in  the  middle,  and  an  eil  a:. : 
a  quarter  long.  A  single  branch,  sometimes  but  seld^ :  < 
two.  springs  from  each  horn  in  fron^  very  near  the  ba-*' 
frequently  equalling  the  length  of  the  head,  compns>ed  i; 
the  top  and  branched.  The  distance  between  the  \\\  * 
equals  the  length.  ' 

The  fioms  of  the  female  are  like  those  of  the  nialc  \  »\ 
less,  more  slender,  and  not  so  much  branched :  she  oa^  i  ^ 
true  paps  and  two  false  ones. 

The  horns  grow  in  the  usual  manner,  and  durini;  *    } 
early  part  of  their  growth  axe  extremely  sensible,  and  s^- " 
from  tne  clouds  ofgnats  (CuUx  pip  tens)  that  form   oi 
the  persecutions  of  both  deer  and  owner.    About  auti. 
before  rutting-time,  they  are  become  hard,  and  the  vel\-- 
rubbed  off.    Towards  the  end  of  November  the  male   1- 
his  horns,  but  the  female  retains  hers  till  ^he  briu(^s>  t\,l* 
if  barren,  she  drops  them  in  the  beginning  uf  Noveniboi 

When  castrated,  the  rein-deer  seldom  sheds  his"  lion  is  {  , 
the  new  year;  the  strongest  shed  them  soonest,  and    i ;. 
longer  they  keep  them  the  worse  they  are.    If  Hoff  Uun 
correct,  Scheffer  and  Hulden,  whose  assertion  he  ti«>ii 
are  in  error  when  they  state  that  the  cusu-uied  reiin' 
never  loses  his  horns;  and  as  the  female,  a^  well   u^ 
male,  is  furnished  with    them,  this   species  may  diff^.i 
that  respect  from   others  where  the  possession  of   \\, 
weapons  is  confined  to  the  male. 

The  nostrils  aie  oblique  and  oblong :  (heir  hoofs  aa  u  h, . 
in  proportion,  and  the  cleft  is  hollowed  internally,  so  tJ>r 
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toliom  ;  tba  tail  b  about  a  quarter  of  l , 

Tha  wild  rnn-deer  grows  to  s  much  larger  size  ibui  those 
which  Bra  tamed.* 

It  mutt  be  reniembered  bj  loologiati,  that  the  bonis  of 
difTcrenl  individuali  varv  ho  luuch.  (hat  it  has  been  asserted 
that  no  two,  even  of  the  same  age  and  sex,  hare  those 
weapons  shaped  e^a(^Ily  aliiie.  Cuviei  in  his  '  OsseTncns 
Fwisiles'  has  figured  a  series  of  the  almost  enrllcss  modiS- 
calions  of  these  horns  from  sjiecimens  in  the  Paris  Mu- 
seum ;  and  the  cooclusioD  to  which  he  camo  tram  thcac 
data  ii,  that  there  is  no  chancier  common  to  the  whole 
species,  hut  that  of  harin^  the   horns  smooth  and  com- 

Sressed  in  every  part,  except  in  (he  short  portion  imme- 
iarely  connected  with  the  burr:  that  great  Koologist  has 
thiis  furnished  the  information  that  enables  us  lo  strike 
out  several  so-called  ipecies  founded  on  this  variety  in  the 
development  of  the  rein-deer's  horn. 

The  rein-deer  is  alito  subject  to  great  variely  of  colour, 
particularly  in  a  domcsiicalcd  state,  as  is  the  rase  with 
moat  other  animals ;  and  spotted  or  mottled  individual  arc 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  Lapland,  and  kre  of  still  moru 
frequent  oocunencc  in  Siberia. 


have  had  but  little  opportunity/  &aya  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
his  Fauna  BoTeali-Americano,  'of  ttscerlaining  how  fat 
these  remarks  apply  to  the  woodland  variety  of  Caribou; 
hut  I  con  with  ronfideoce  say,  after  having  seen  many 
thousands  of  the  Barrcu  Gruunil  kind,  that  the  horns  of  the 
old  males  ore  as  much,  if  not  more  palmated  than  any 
antlers  of  the  European  reiti-deer  to  be  found  in  the  BriLsQ 
museums.'  The  annexed  cuts  were  made  from  drawings 
by  Caplnin  Back,  of  the  antlers  of  two  old  buck  Caribou, 
killed  on  the  Barren  Grounds,  in  Iho  ncigbbouthood  of  Fort 
liitcqirise.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  liowcver,  that  the  eadeis 
of  the  icin-dcer  oniume  an  almost  infinite  uumber  of  form^, 
no  two  inilividuals  having  them  alike. 

It  is,  (hen,  [lie  general  opinion  among  zoologists,  that  the 
American,  European,  aud  Asiatic  races  of  rein-deer,  are 
varieties  of  one  species,  of  which  the  &lloving  appeal  lo 

Synonyms. — Rangi/ar,  Reinlhiert  and  Tharandthitr,  of 

Gesner  and  others ;  Tarandua,  ai  Aldrovaudus  and  others ; 
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::,-jf-  It  has  hem  a  quwtion  with  some  whether  the  LapUtttd 

■  I-  '.  Rein-deer,  and  JW  Caribtm,  or  Rein-deer  qf  America,  and 
:  <i  'i  its  varieties,  are  distinct  species.  Colonel  Smith  rvmorks, 
9  tx-n^  that  a  probable  distinction,  by  which  some,  if  not  all,  the 
.  >Wnrietiei  of  Cariixm  may  be  distinguished  from  the  rain- 
-[<)>. 'Vdecr  of  the  Old  Continent  ia,  that  their  horns  aie  alirajra 
I  -J.-  Hshorler,  lei>s  concave,  more  robust,  tbe  palm  nanower,  and 
'iS'i^  Iwilh  fewer  processes  than  those  of  the  former.  This  is  an- 
,!■  .■|eib«rin»Unce  of  the  danger  of  relyiD^  on  tha&a^^tbe 
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-"6o?u/,  or  CanAou,  of  the  Ft  _,      _.  _ 

Tarandiis,  of  Linnisus,  Sabine^  Richardson,  Ross,  Hailan, 
and  James  Clark  Ro&s  \  Rein-dter  m  Rain-deer,  of  Dragee 
Dobbs,  Pennant,  Cartwright,  Franklin,  Godman,  and  James 
Clark  Ro^s  ;  Rein-deer,  or  Curibou^  of  Richardoan ;  AUehk, 
at  the  Cree  Indians ;  Etlhin,  of  the  Chippeways  and  other 
Northern  Indisns  ;  Tnuktno,  of  the  Esquunaux.  (Richard- 
son); Tukta,  of  the  Greenlanders  (Fabricius);  Rhen,  of 
the  Swedes ;  Rhenne,  of  the  French  ;  Boettoi,  of  the  Lo^ 
landers ;  Common  Deer,  of  Hcarne,  Parrv,  and  Lyon  (Ri- 
chardwDj ;  Rhen-deer  and  Rein-deer,  of  the  English. 

Var.  a.  Arctica,  Barren  Ground  Caribou  (Ricbsrdson), 
Common  Drer,  of  Hearoe ;  Bedtee-moteh,  of  the  Coroer 
Indians  and  Dog-RihBiBnjMe-cAoA  (male),  7V[>otoi(femU«), 
Tiimpeh  (femide  with  a  fawn),  of  tbe  same;  Took-too,  of 
the  Esfiuimaux,  Took-Took  dual.  Took-Tont  plural  (Ri- 
chardson); Takloy  of  the  Greenlanders  (Ptrngiuk,  male; 
Kolloicah.  female ;  Norak,  young.    Fabricius). 

Var.  /!.    Sylvestris.    Woodland  Caribou  (Richardson). 

Caribou,  of  Tbeodat,  La  HontoD.  Charlevoix,  Sec. ;  Rein- 
deer, of  Dn^^  Dobbs,  &c ;  AiUhK  of  the  Crao  Indians ; 
Taatseeah,  of  the  Copper  Indians  (RichardsoD). 

GeogrtgJiiail Diilnbulion. — Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Captain  James  Qark  Rose,  in  the  Appendix  to  - 
Sir  John  Ross  s  last  voyage  says,  tlial  although  Ibis  auitnal 
ua.s  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia,  oidy 
one  individual  was  killed  in  tbe  course  of  their  late  Toysgs. 
It  was  a  fine  buck,  of  loixer  siie  than  ordinary,  and  weigl^ 
25Ulbs. ;  the  average  of  those  killed  at  Spilibergen  and 
Melville  Island  did  not  exceed  half  that  if  oighL  Tbe  does 
arrive  about  tbe  middle  of  April,  the  WcVii  nearly  a  monlk 
later;  and  herds  of  several  huudreda  were  se«n  about  the 
isthmus  (awards  the  end  of  May.  Although  ihey  migiale 
toward*  the  middle  of  September  to  milder  olimea,  yet 
stragglers  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  winter.  They  are. 
indeed,  spread,  as  Mr.  Bennett  obserres,  '  abundantly 
through  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions 
and  Inc  oeighbouiinK  countries,  estendin|;  in  the  New 
Continent  to  a  much  lower  latitude  than  m  the  ol^  end 
passing  still  farther  south  on  all  the  principal  mountain 
chains.  In  America,  the  soathern  limit  of  the  rein-deer 
across  nearly  the  whole  continent  appears  to  be  about  the 
parallel  of  (juebec ;  but  Uio  animal  is  most  numerous  be- 
tween G3°  and  66°.  Passing  westwards,  it  is  said  to  be  un- 
known in  the  islands  interposed  between  Amerwaand  Abu, 
but  ii  again  abundant  in  Kamtschatkh  tfaroughuul  neatly 
the  whole  of  Siberia,  in  Northern  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  and  more  especially  m  Finmark  and  Lapland.  In 
tlisse  ktler  countries  the  numburs  of  tho  few  wild  herda 
that  still  exist  arc  suffering  a  constant  diminution,  evwy 
art  being  put  in  practice  by  tbe  hardy  natives  to  reclaim 
and  domeftirote  an  animal  which  constitutes  their  sole 
properly,  the  source  of  all  their  comfhrts.  and  the  very 
means  of  their  austeace;  without  which  their  land  would 
actually  be,  as  at  a  flrst  glance  it  teems,  a  bleak  and  uniii' 
habiuble  deaeiL  According  to  M.  Cuvier,  the  Baltio  forma 
in  Europe  its  southern  limit;  in  Asia,  however,  it  extend* 
along  tlfa  Ural  chain  to  the  Wt  of  the  Ceucaiua ;  and  wa 
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haTe  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Cttsar^s  Commentaries, 
which  can  scarcely  apply  to  any  other  animal,  for  its  having 
existed  in  his  day,  in  the  Hcrcynian  Forest  The  boun- 
daries of  this  immense  tract  of  woodland  are  certainly  not 
very  well  defined;  but  this  location  would  imply,  at  all 
events,  a  more  southern  European  habitat  than  any  that  is 
at  present  known.  Again,  crossing  the  ocean,  we  find  the 
fein-deer  at  Spitzbergen  in  Greenland,  and  in  Newfound- 
land ;  but  it  has  been  said  by  Pennant,  and  this  has  been 
lately  repeated  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  valuable  zoolo^ 
of  the  fur  countries  of  Nof  th  America,  not  to  be  known  in 
Iceland.  This  statement,  which  was  scarcely  true  at  the 
time  when  Pennant  wrote,  is  not  by  any  means  correct,  as 
refers  to  the  present  day.  About  sixty  years  since,  as  we 
learn  from  Van  Troil's  Letters  on  Iceland,  thirteen  of  these 
animals  were  imported  from  Norway,  ten  of  which  dying 
on  the  passage,  only  three  were  landed.  These  were  turned 
out  into  the  mountains,  and  have  since  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent,  in  the  interior  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
country,  that  their  progeny  was  estimated  by  Count  Trampe, 
the  governor,  in  1809,  the  period  of  Dr.  Hooker's  visit,  at 
no  less  than  five  thousand  head.  Herds  of  forty,  sixty,  or 
even  a  hundred  individuals  are  said,  both  by  Dr.  Hooker 
and  by  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie,  who  visited  the  island  in  the 
following  summer,  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  mountains. 
They  are,  however,  of  little  use  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
have  made  no  attempts  to  domesticate  them,  and  are  too 

Soor  to  purchase  powder  and  ball  for  their  destruction.  It 
oos  not  appear  indeed  that  they  are  much  sought  after, 
the  cow  and  the  sheep  thriving  extremely  well  upon  the 
island,  and  supplying  the  place  of  the  deer  in  almost  every 
respect.  We  may  add  that,  according  to  Mr.,  (now  Sir 
Arthur)  Brooke,  an  importation  of  six  bucks  and  twenty- 
four  does  took  place  in  1777,  about  seven  years  after  the 
period  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  animal  into  Iceland.' 
(Gardens  arid  Menagerie  of  the  Zmlogical  Society,  vol.  i.) 
Ttie  size  of  the  rein-deer,  widely  spread  as  it  is,  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  accidents  of  climate ;  and  if 
authors  are  to  be  credited,  their  weight  ranges  from  60  to 
400  lbs.  The  latter  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  weight  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
proximity  of  the  animal  to  the  Pole.  According  to  Dr. 
Kicfaardson,  the  bucks  of  the  variety  called  The  Barren- 
Ground  Caribou  weigh,  exclusive  of  the  offal,  when  in  good 
condition,  from  90  to  130  lbs.,  whilst  he  describes  the  fVood- 
land  Caribou  as  much  larger ;  and  Captain,  now  Sir  John 
Franldin,  makes  the  weight  of  the  latter  from  200  to  240lbs. 
The  buck  killed  on  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  2«i0  lbs. ;  while  the  average  of  three  killed  at  Spitz- 
bergen and  Melville  Island  did  not  exceed  half  that  weight. 
The  rein-deer  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  diminutive  when 
compared  with  those  of  Finmark  and  Lapland,  which  in 
their  turn  yield  to  those  of  Spitzbergen ;  and  these  agoin 
fall  short  of  the  more  Polar  races.  The  sledge-deer  of  the 
Laplanders  is  small,  when  compared  with  those  reared  by 
the  Tungusians  of  the  north  of  Asia,  who  ride  upon  them. 

Food,  Habits,  Chace, — ^The  food  of  the  rein-deer  varies 
with  the  seasons  and  the  climate.  Lapland,  says  Hoff- 
berg,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted,  is  divided  into  two 
tracks,  called  the  alpine  and  woodland  country.  Those 
immense  mountains,  called  in  Sweden  Fjcllen,  divide  that 
country  from  Norway,  extending  towanls  the  White  Sea 
as  for  as  Russia,  and  are  frequently  more  than  twelve  miles 
in  breadth.  The  other,  called  the  woodland  division,  lies 
to  the  east  of  this,  and  differs  from  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Norway  by  its  soil,  which  is  exceedingly  stony  and 
barren,  being  covered  with  one  continued  tract  of  wood,  of 
old  pine-trees.  This  tract  has  a  very  singular  appearance. 
The  trees  above  are  covered  over  with  great  quantities  of 
a  black  hanging  lichen,  growing  in  filaments  resembling 
locks  of  hair,  while  the  ground  beneath  appears  like  snow, 
being  totally  covere<l  with  white  lichens.  Between  this 
wood  and  the  Alps  lies  a  region  called  the  Woodland,  or 
Desert  Lapmarc,  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  of  the 
most  savage  and  horrid  appearance,  consisting  of  scattered 
uncultivated  woods,  and  continued  plains  of  dry  barren 
sand,  mixed  with  vast  lakes  and  mountains.  When  the 
mosses  on  part  of  this  desert  tract  have  been  burnt,  either 
by  lightning  or  any  accidental  fire,  the  barren  soil  imme- 
diately produces  the  white  lichen  which  covers  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Alps.  The  rein-deer  in  summer  seek  their 
highest  parts,  and  there  dwell  amidst  their  storms  and 
inowsy  not  to  tly  the  heat  of  the  lower  regions,  but  to  avoid  I 
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the  gnat  and  gad-fly.     In  winter  these  intensely  coM 
mountains,  whose  tops  reach  high  into  the  atmosphere,  mn 
no  longer  support  them,  and  they  arc  obliged  to  return  to  xXw 
desert  and  subsist  upon  the  lichens.    Of  these  it^  prin<*ip.i! 
food  is  the  rein-deer  lichen.    There  are,  says  HolTbcr^*,  i  v.> 
varieties  of  this;  the  first  is  called  sylvestrit,  which  i*  ^ex- 
tremely common  in  the  barren  deserts  of  Lapland,  and  mon* 
particularly  in  its  sandy  and  gravelly  fields,  which  it  wbitov% 
over  like  snow ;  its  vast  marshes,  fidi  of  tussocks  of  turf,  .*  .  1 
its  dry  rocks  are  quite  grown  over  by  it    The  second  varici  • 
of  this  plant,  which  is  less  frequent  tnan  the  former,  is  natut  «1 
the  Alpine ;  this  grows  to  a  greater  height,  with  itn  braiicht^ 
mattea  together:   it  has  this  name,  because  when  tfa>»^^ 
mountains  are  cleared  of  their  wood  the  whole  surface  4  f 
tlie  earth  is  covered  with  it;  yet  it  is  seldom  to  be  tovxi  \ 
on  their  tops.    When  the  woods  become  too  luxuriant  tin. 
Laplander  sets  fire  to  them,  as  experience  has  taught  li.ti 
that  when  the  vegetables  are  thus  destroyed,  the  licl  in 
takes  root  in  the  barren  soil  and  multiplies  with  fnriht\  . 
though  it  requires  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten  years  bcT«>.  .• 
it  comes  to  a  proper  height.    The  Laplander  esteems  V.iiu 
self  opulent  who  has  extensive  deserts  producing  tln»  pl.u  : 
exuberantly  :  when  it  whitens  over  his  fields,  he  is  unt!.  r 
no  necessity  of  gathering  in  a  crop  of  hay  against  the  u\  - 
preach  of  winter,  as  the  rein-deer  eats  no  dried  vegctiil-:. . 
unless  perhaps  the  river  horsetail  {Bquisetum  Jtui^iatii  > 
They  root  for  this  lichen  under  the  snow  like  swine  m  a 
pasture;  their  foreheads,  nose,  and  feet  are  guarded  with  a 
lianl  skin  closely  attached  to  those  parts,  that  they  may  n<  t 
be  hurt  by  the  icy  crust  which  covers  the  surface  of  tin- 
snow.    The  very  strong  shoes  which  the  Laplander  eMiM»n».> 
so  much  are  made  of  these  parts  of  the  hide.    It  somciinif- 
happens  (but  very  rarely)  that  the  winter  sets  in  with  gir./ 
rains,  which  the  firost  immediately  conceals;  the  surface  '•' 
the  earth  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  ice  before  the  snow  U 
and  the  lichen  is  entirely  encrusted  and  buried  in  it:    h 
the  rein-deer  is  sometimes  starved,  and  a  famine  atUi 
the  Laplanders.    In  such  an  exigence  they  have  no  otlic: 
resource  but  felling  old  fir-trees  grown  over  with  the  luj  1 
liverworts.  These  afford  but  a  very  inadequate  supply  c\*'u 
for  a  small  herd,  but  the  greater  part  of  a  large  one,  v\ 
such  a  case,  is  sure  to  perish  with  hunger.  In  the  sumuit  r 
when  the  rein-deer  ranges  upon  the  Alps,  a  number  of  phut  ♦ 
afford  it  food.     Hagstrom  states  that  it  refuses  to  eat  fortx 
six  species,  the  names  of  which  he  gives.     Dr.  Richard:-    • 
states  that  the  Barren-ground  Caribou,  which  resort  ti>  il.. 
coast  of  the  Arctic  sea  in  summer,  retire  in  winter  to  :1.' 
woods  lying  between  the  63"  and  the  66"  lat.,  where  il.  •> 
feed  on  the  Usneee,  Alecioritc,  and  other  lichens  which  hanl 
from  the  trees,  and  on  the  long  grass  of  the  swamps.  \W  •: 
the  end  of  April,  when  the  partial  melting  of  the  snow  I .:» 
softened  the  Cetrarice,  Comiculariee  and  Cenomyce.%,  vK:«  ii 
clothe  the  Barren  Grounds  like  a  carpet,  they  make  sli.  : 
excursions  from  the  woods,  but  return  to  them  wbcr.     '  o 
weather  is  frosty.    In  May  the  females  proceed  towanls  th- 
sea-coast,  and  towards  the  end  of  June  the  males  are    • 
full  march  in  the  same  direction.    At  that  period  the  ^i.-. 
has  dried  up  the  lichens  on  the  Barren  Grounds,  and  u 
caribou  frequent  the  moist  pastures  which  cover  the  bofo::.- 
of  the  narrow  valleys  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Ar»M 
sea,  where  they  gra«e  on  the  sprouting  caricet  and  t»n  xh- 
withered  grass  or  hay  of  the  preceding  year,  wHrh  i^  ..: 
that  period  still  standing  and  retaining  part  of  its  s.- 
Their  spring  journey  is  performed  partly  on  the  snow.  .it..I 
partly,  after  the  snow  has  disappeared,  on  the  ice  cover:,' 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  which  have  in  general  a  north*/?:, 
direction.    Soon  after  their  arrival  on  the  coast  the  fen.a!.  . 
drop  their  young;   they  commence  their  return  to   *'  • 
south  in  September,  and  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  mo  -% 
towards  the  end  of  October,  where  they  arc  joined  bv  il  »• 
males.    This  journey  takes  place  after  the  snow  has  fiill.  m. 
and  they  scrape  it  away  with  their  feet  to  procure    iLv 
lichens,  which  ai-e   then  tender  and  pulpy,  being   prv- 
served  moist  and  unfrozen  by  the  heat  still  remaiuuit;  i: 
the  earth.    Except  in  the  rutting  season,  the  bulk  of  il». 
males  and  females  live  separately;  the  former  retire deci^  . 
into  the  woods  in  the  winter,  wmlst  herds  of  the  pre^iK.i^t 
does  stay  on  the  skirts  of  the  Barren  Grounds,  ana  prvirt*.! 
to  the  coast  very  early  in  the  spring.    Captoin  (noH  ^. 
William)  Parry  saw  deer  on  Melville  peninsula  as  late     . 
the  aard  of  September,  and  the  females  with  their  fau .  . 
made  their  first  appearanoe  on  the  22iid  of  April.    TIk 
males  in  general  do  not  go  so  far  north  as  the  females.    On 
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nentions  Tould  be  requited  betbra  the  migntoir  habiU  of 

the  rein-deer  could  be  got  rid  of,  and  possessing  as  vedo 
the  best  vcoison,  and  the  finest  breed  of  horned  callle  and 
horses,  there  Bcems  no  very  good  reason  for  repeating  the 
experiments  which  have  already  been  tried  and  bava 
failed. 

Upper  antkr*  alone  eompretsed. 
Tbb  Fai-low-Dsbr.    {Daims,  of  the  French.) 

Example. — The  eommon  Falhw-deer.  This  well-known 
ornament  of  out  parks  is  (he  Hydd  (Bucli),  Hyddet  (Do«), 
Klain  (Fawn),  of  the  anlient  British :  Le  Daim  (Buck),  La 
Daime  (Doe),  Faon  (Fawn),  of  the  French  ;  Daino  (Back), 
Damma  (E>oe),  Cerbietlo.  Cerbietta  (Fawn),  of  the  Italians ; 
Gama,Corza  (Buck),  f-ennrfifo (Fawn), oflhc Spanish ;Cor- 
za (Buck).  Veada  (Fawn),  of  the  Portuguese;  Damhirich, 
of  the  Germans  ;  Dn/,  Diif  Hjort,  of  the  Swedes ;  Ddae.  DifTf 
of  tiie  Danes ;  Dama  vulgant,  of  Gesner ;  Cervus  palmatia, 
of  Klein;  Cervun  platycerot,  of  Say;  and  Cervu*  Dama, 
ofLinneaua. 

Il  is  not  certain  whether  Ibe  common  fbllow-deer  is  the 
irpJE  of  Aristotle.  Buffon  and  others  are  of  that  opinion  ; 
butM.  Camus,  who  seems  very  well  ilispo^ed  to  coincide  with 
such  opinion  if  he  could,  gives  gooil  reasons  tor  doubt.  Pen- 
nant considers  the  Platycerala  ot  PWny  itook  %\.,  c.  37),  and 
the  Buryeerata  of  Oppian  iCytieg.  lib.  ii.,  lin.  293)  to  have 
been  our  fallow-deer. 

Pennant,  speaking  of  the  two  varieties,  the  spotted  and 
the  deep  brown,  says,  on  the  authority  of  Collinson,  that 
they  were  introduced  into  (his  country  by  James  I.  from 
Norway,  where  he  passed  some  lime  when  he  visited  his 
intended  bride.  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  he  remarks  (citing 
Llywd)  that  one  of  the  Welsh  names  of  the  animal,  G*i/V 
Danys,  or  Danuh  goat,  implies  that  it  was  brought  from 
some  of  the  Danish  dominions.  James,  who  observed  their 
hardiness,  brought  Ihero  Erst  into  Scotland  and  thenre  to 
Eufield  Chace  and  Kpping,  to  be  near  his  favourite  palace, 
Theobalds.  When  Pennant  wrote,  they  were,  according  to 
him,  scarcely  known  in  France,  but  were  somelimEs  found 
in  the  North  ofEurope.  In  Spain,  he  observes,  they  are  ex- 
tremely laree,  and  that  they  are  met  with  in  Greece,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  China.  For  (be  two  latter  localities  he  quotes 
Hasselqnist,  who  says  he  saw  it  in  Mount  Thabor,  and  Du 
Halde.  Pennant  ^es  on  to  state  (bat,  in  every  country 
except  our  own,  those  deer  are  in  a  stale  of  nature  uncon- 
fined  by  man  ;  but  they  are,  and  for  some  time  have  been, 
confined  in  parks  on  the  continent  as  (bey  are  in  England. 
In  Moldavia  and  Lithuania  (hey  are  said  to  be  found  wild. 
Cuvier  obsen-es  that  they  have  beoome  («mmon  in  all  the 
rountriea  of  Europe,  and  that  Ihey  appear  to  ha^'e  come 
originally  from  BarWy.    In  a  note  to  his  last  eiiition  of  the 


'  Rigne  Animal'  be  stuea  that  ainc*  tbe  vuUiwtion  of  ih* 
second  edition  of  his  '  Osseroens  Fosslles  he  had  rcc«(<«d 
a  wild  bllow-deer  (Daim'i  which  had  been  killed  ui  tha 
woods  to  (he  south  of  Tunis. 

The  species  is  so  well  known  that  a  lenglheiwd  d 
tbn  of  Ine  animal,  it«  habits,  Stc.,  worukl  beneedleHlTi 
pying  space  in  a  work  of  general  reference.  Beaiii 
varieties  above  mentioned,  (here  are  many  otbcn.  oa  is  f,cmm- 
rally  tho  case  with  reclaimed  or  half  reclaimed  animaW: 
one  variety  is  milk-white.  Poiuuint  remarks  (hat  in  Ibootd 
Welsh  laws  a  fallow-deer  was  valued  at  the  ptk«  of  »  cot», 
<ur,  as  some  eay,  a  he-goat. 


iilYOr«. 
sides  iW 


Homt  lessiU,  wilh  the  antlert,  boA  hatiiary  imd  mtdiim. 
conical. 

ThbThub  Staci* 

Old  continent  and  its  islands. 
Example. —  The   Q>mmon  Stag,   or  Red  Deer;    Cora 

iB\a%\.  EnJg(.YlvaA),Elain  (Young  or  Calf),  of  (be  ai 


),  Cifn-a,  of  the  Spanish ;  Cervo.  Cerra,  of  tbe  E'.-;- 
lugnese  ;  WiVte,  //irscA  (Stag), /fiW  (Hind).  Hindrk..:- 
(Calf),  of  tbe  Germans;  Hart  (Stag)  and  Hiade.  of  li* 
Dutch ;  Hjort.  Kronhinrt  (Sue)  and  Hind,  of  tbe  SweJis , 
Krorify'irt,  Hind,  Kid  or  Hindkalv.  of  the  Danea. 
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Tiu3  noble  ipeeiM  la  ddubtless  the  tKafot  of  Aristotle, 
■nil  was  well  known  to  the  ontlenls  geoorally.  It  is  e  tia- 
live  of  the  tbreiU  of  lbe*whole  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
(lie  climate  is  temperate.  In  England  it  is  iniimatcly 
blended  with  the  old  oppressive  forest  \avn  which  valued 
lhalif«  of  a  man  at  leas  than  that  of  a  slag,  and  with  some 
of  our  )^nds  of  deadly  fend;  Chevy  Chace  fbr  inslancc.  Of 
the  hunting  we  oould  tsy  much,  and  of  the  old  southern  and 
stU'hounds  that  were  employed  in  the  more  dilatory  pursuit, 
and  of  the  gallant  grey-hounds,  especially  thoM  of  the  norlli, 
that  ware  wont  to  pull  it  down,  nor  do  wo  fbrget  the  tinchel. 
idenliSed  with  reoelUon.  But  we  must  not  indulge  in  « 
treatise  on  the  forest-laws  or  on  wood-craft  here,  and  shall 
only  observe  that  in  the  south  of  England  his  Majesty's 
pack  now  standi  alone.  The  stag-hounds  that  fonnerly 
roused  the  deer  on  the  moore  of  the  wes(  of  England,  are  at 
present  disponed :  and  if  this  noble  sport  is  lo  be  again 
enjoyed  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  we  tear  some  time  must 
elapse  befora  a  pack  can  be  got  up.  In  Scotland  it  is  the 
ritle  of  the  deer-italket  principally  that  now  brings  the  stag 

The  red-deet  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  repeat 
hero  the  doschption  of  the  animal  and  ill  habits,  which 
will  bo  found  in  most  hooks  of  natural  hialoiy.  It  has  ca- 
nine teeth  in  the  upperiaw.  Of  Ihe^ixelo  wliicli  the  species 
■omotimcs  grow  the  following  record  will  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple: '  When  I  was  at  Invercauld,'  says  Pennant,  >Mr.  Far- 
quharsnn  assured  me  that  be  knew  an  instance  of  one  that 
weighed  eighteen  stone  Scots,  or  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen poundu,  exclusive  of  the  entraiU,  head,  and  skin.'  The 
iaro«  author  alales  that  in  the  «^d  Welslk  laws  a  stag  was 
valued  at  the  price  of  an  ox. 


Neiv  Continent. 
Example.— 7Ae  Wapiti  Slag,  of  Pennant,  Arctic  Zool.; 
Wftratktts,  of  Heame;  tVaikeesews,  or  Red-deer,  of  Hut- 
chins  ;   Bed-Deer,   of  Umfreville;   the  Blti,  of  Lewis   and  ,  suw  uuiu)'  lu  aa  journeys  mrougc 
Qark ;    tha  Ameriean  Etk,  of  Bewick ;   Wapiti,  of   Bar-  \  katchewan,  informed  Dr.  Ricbaid: 


ind  Warden  ;  Le  Wapiti,  of  F.  Cuvier;  the  Wapiti 
(C  Strongyloceros),  of  Smith;  Rtd-deer,  at  the  Hud 
son's  Bay  Traders;  La  Biche,  of  the  Canadian  Voyagers; 
ff'airatlieetho,  Aieatkset,  and  Mootlosh,  of  the  Cree  Inuian^i 
(Richardson).  It  is  alsoie  Cerfdu  Canada,  ofCuvier,who 
makes  it  Ihc  Cervus  Canadensis,  at  Gro«Hn  (Buffon),  and 
C  S'ron^/o«ro*,  of  Schreber ;  and  Cerf  ff^iit/i,  of  Lesson. 
wliostalQsit  to  be  Cervus  Wopid',  of  MitcheU,  and  Cervui 
major,  of  Ord.  It  may  he  also  Ihe  Stag  <^  Carolina,  of  Law- 
son,  but  he  describes  it  as  '  not  so  large  as  in  Europe,  but 
much  larger  than  any  fallow-deer,'  and  he  says  they  arc 
always  fat  with  some  delicate  herbage  that  grows  on  the 
billa,  M-herea-t  Ihe  modem  travellers  describe  the  Wapiti  as 
IreqtietitLng  the  savannahs  or  the  elumps  of  wood  that  skirt 
the  plains.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  Stag  of 
America  (Cervu*  miy'or  Anuricanusy  of  Catesby.  '  'Hiis 
beast,'  aays  the  author  last  named,  *  nearest  resembles  the 
European  red-deer,  in  colour,  shape,  and  form  of  the  boms, 
though  it  is  a  much  biger  animal,  and  of  stronger  make. 
Their  boms  ai«  not  palmated,  but  round,  a  pair  of  which 
weighs  upwards  of  thirty  pounds.  They  usually  accompany 
buffaloes  (Bisons),  with  whom  they  range  in  droves  in  the 
upper  and  rwnoteparts  of  Carolina,  where,  as  well  as  in  our 
utber  polonies,  they  are  improperly  called  elks.  The  French 
in  America  call  this  beast  (he  Canada  Slag.  In  New  En;- 
laixl  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gret/  Moots,  to  distiu- 
Ipjisli  it  from  the  preceding  beast  (the  true  Elk),  which  they 
cull  Wte-Blach  Moose.'  Dr." Richardson  statw  that  it  is  wilb- 
t  dojtit  IheCViuifaSto^,  of  various  authors,  but,  asM.F. 
"  Vas  ofcer\i,'d,  the  want  of  a  pale  mark  on  the  rump  , 
(ilt's  figure  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  douht  of  its  be-  ' 
ing  the  rTn-fUf  Canadensis,  of  that  author.  Indeed  he  does 
'  infk  it  at  all  improbable  that  this  flgUre  is  that  of  the 
yMacrniis,  which  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  an  inba- 
T  of  Upper  Canada. 

^■sraphictil  DiglribulinH—Di.  Richardson  says  that 
^mal  dues  not  extend  its  ran^  farther  to  the  north 
ir  S7tb  parallel  of  latitude,  nor  is  it  found  to 
wward  of  a  line  drawn  frum  tbo  suulh  end  of  Lake 
m%  lo  the  S  a 'katchewan  in  the  103rd  duiiree 
fnd  &om  thence  till  it  strikes  the  Elk  Rivi 

To  Ibe  south  of  Lake  Winipeg  he  thinks  it  | 
I  perhaps  exist  fkrther  to  the  eastward.  Re  adds  that 
y  are  pretty  numerous  amongst  the  clumps  of  wood  that  I 
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skirt  the  plains  of  the  SaikalcbBwan,  where  they  live  in 
small  (hmilies  of  six  or  seven  individuals,  and  that  they 
feed  on  grass,  on  tha  young  shoots  of  willows  and  poplars, 
and  ore  very  fond  of  the  hips  of  the  rosa  btanda,  which  forms 
much  of  the  underwood  in  the  districts  which  they  fVequent. 

Description. — Height  at  the  shoulders  4}  feel,  more  than 
a  foot  exceedine  that  of  the  oommon  stag.  Alt  the  upper 
parts  and  the  lower  jaw  of  a  somewhat  lively  yellowish- 
brown  ;  a  black  mark  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  along 
the  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  a  brown  circle  round  the  eye.  The 
first  antlers  depressed  in  the  direction  of  the  ftcial  line. 
N'e«k,  mixed  red  and  block,  with  coarse  black  hairs  descend- 
ing from  it  like  a  dewlap,  deeper  in  colour  than  the  sides. 
From  the  shoulders  to  the  hips  French  grey  ;  a  pale  yolbw- 
Ish  patch  on  the  bullocks,  bounded  on  the  thighs  hvablack 
line  ;  tail  yellowish,  2l  inches  long,  whereas  it  is  nearly 
seven  in  the  European  stag.  The  hair  of  a  mean  length  on 
the  shoulders,  the  oack,  tbo  flanks,  the  Ihigh^  and  the  under 
part  of  the  head;  that  on  the  sides  and  limbs  shorter,  hut 
the  hair  is  very  long  on  the  sides  of  the  head  posteriorly 
and  on  the  neck,  particularly  below,  where  tbey  form  the 
kind  of  dewlap  above  alluded  to.  On  the  posterior  and 
outer  aspect  of  the  hind  leg  there  is  a  brush  of  tawny  hair 
which  surrounds  a  narrow  long  horn^  substance.  Ears 
white  within  and  clothed  with  tufted  hair,  externally  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  neighbouring  pai;ts,  A  naked  triangu- 
lur  space  round  the  larger  lachrymal  sinus  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  oibit.  Hoofs  small.  Like  the  common  stag, 
the  wapiti  has  a  muzzle,  upper  canine  teeth,  and  a  soft 
tongue.  The  quality  of  the  nair  is  brittle,  and  there  is  a 
i^liorc  wool  beneath  it.  Dr.  Richardson  thinks  that  the 
Crees  give  it  the  name  of  'Stiuking  Head'  on  account  of 
tlic  large  suborbital  opening. 

//oil  («.-^H earn B  gives  ihem  a  character  for  stupidity 
surpatising  that  of  all  the  deer  kind.  He  says  that  they 
frequently  make  a  shrill  whistling  and  quivering  noise,  not 
very  unlike  the  biaying  of  an  ass.  Mr.  Drummond,  aho 
saw  many  in  bis  journeys  through  tlie  plains  of  the  Sns- 
'  "     "'  '  that  it  does  not  belt  . 


like  the  English  deer.  F.  Cuvier  describes  the  cry  as  pro- 
longed and  acute,  consisting  of  the  successive  sounds  a,  a,  u, 
(French),  uttered  with  so  much  strength  as  to  offend  the  ear. 

Utility  lo  J/un.— Dr.  Richardson  describes  the  flesh  of 
tbe  wapiti  as  coarse,  and  little  prized  by  the  natives,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  fat  being  hard  like  suel.  It 
teemed  to  Dr.  Richardson  lo  vant  the  juiciness  of  venison, 
and  to  resemble  dry  but  small  grained  beeC  Its  hide, 
when  made  into  leather  after  the  Indian  fashion,  is  said 
net  to  turn  hard  in  drying  aRer  being  wet,  and  in  that 
respect  to  excel  moose  or  rein-doer  leather. 

The  velvety  covering  of  the  horns,  according  lo  tbe  same 
author,  shrivels  and  is  rubbed  off  in  the  monlb  of  October, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rutling  season,  but  the  horns 
themselves  do  not  fall  unlil  the  month  of  March  or  April. 

The  pair  shed  by  '  Monkey.'  (one  of  the  wapiti  kept  by 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  in  the  Regent's  Park)  on 
tbe  4th  March,  1837,  weighed  26)lbs. 
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CCfrrui  (AiU)  MKBlatni.] 

Th«  axis  \»  easily  domesticaied.  and  in  England  baa 
propagated  freclv  in  captivity.  Tlie  gpeciea  has  been  kept 
*™  •"c'^s*  both  m  menageries  and  open  parks,  to  both  of 
which  iia  form  and  colour  make  it  an  elegant  ornament 


SpalieM  tpecies. 

Example,  — Crtni* //yine/a/iAjtt   ol 

du  BenguU,  ou  HippelajM  of  F.  Curier ;  C^i/'j'^"™ 

Mfjanganbanjoe.  of  the  Malays  of  Java,  according  to  Du- 

\UKe] :  Ruta  or  Boiissailan  IRlni-li  Si..,i  „F  u...    9 


;  Cff/"  noir 


vaneel ;  Riua  or  Bouisailan  (Black  sra^),  o7tii'^"'^arai!^ 
;  Ruta  Hippelaphiu.   fhe  Grtat  Ruta,  of 


and  Sumatrana 
Smitli 

D«Kriplion.—Size  and  proportions  about  those  of  the 

wmmon  stag,  but  its  hair  is  rougher  and  harder,  and  when 

h  !^*'  °^"'?  "PP*'  r"  "*■"'*  "*'='^  of  ""^  "Cheeks  and 

^e  throat  is  long,  and  forms  a  sort  of  beard  and  mane. 


Ilm-nt  sexsift,  branched,  teilh  a  median  imi  m  ••.  ■ 
anihr. 

N.  B.  A  white  line  bordered  wiih  black  <!W.-"  •■ 
of  the  muzzle  obliquely.  " 

Of  the  Old  Continent. 
Exara|ile.— rae  Rot,  or  Roebuck,  probably  iJ»  i 
Anstotle ;  lorrm  and  D>ff-cas,  of  Oppian ;  Cat,rX      ■ 
^ookxi.  csr);   Ca,,r,n,  Capre'^m.  Dorc^J^ ,(. 
Capreoius,  of  Ruy  and  of  Sibbald;   Cervus  C,;,' 
Unntaus;  Cervus mi Himut.ot  Klein;  /wrcA(malc,'  '- 
(female),  of  the  an.iem  British;  £«CM.-r*w7,  of  he  f" 
Capnol.,.  of  the  Italians ;  Zorlilo.  Cabrotuif/o   „,    ■ 
the  Spanish;  Cabra  monies,  of  the  Portuguese      ''' 
(male)  Rehgee,   of  the  Germans;  Radiur.Rab,:-,J 
Sweden;  floaerfyr  Raaebuk,  of  the  Danes. 

Description.— Leagih    about   3   feel   g   inches  ■   »- 
Wfore,  about   2   feet  3  inches;   behind.   2   T^,    -    ^ 
Weight  from  about  SO  to  GOIbs.     Length  of  horns  I  ' 
to  9  inches;  they  aro  erect,  round,  an?  divided  i7,t      ' 
branches  aboie;  tlieir  lower  part  is  deeply  furrowe,!  ]      '■• 
nallv.  Tliose  of  a  young  buck  in  its  slc^nd  year  aVo     ' 
in  the  third  year  a  branch  appears;  the  head  U  o,m     . 
the  fourth  year.     In  Ihc  oinler  the  hair  on  the  bu.I,    \ 
the   oner  part  of  each  hair  is  ash^>>loured.  there    ■  'V 
ruw  bar  of  black  near  the  end.  and  Uie  tip  is   v.-ll       ''\ 
iLe  f*.e  the  hair  is  black  tipped  with  yeUuw      Tfa         ' 


ieer  ti  only  twpnty-si 

said  to  approach  lliat  uf  (be  liheep.  a 

lliun  ihu  uf  ihe  Pila  Brnehft.    Thf  earn  aj 

at  ihe  extre 


Dticnpliim.  Lower  part  of  lieud  and  lipS  irliltiih,  Spi 
round  (he  eyes,  inside  ur  fo.e-legs,  ind  fVum  lower  part  of 
breaiit  to  buliocLs,  wbiiiMh-ciniiaman.  Neck  and  all  the 
oihuT  pans  brownish,  approaching  to  giejbb.  each  hair 
beiiiK  Uppad  witb  >bi1e.  Uoiua  short.  Laealitu  th«  MUe 
u  that  of  the  Utiatcu-pita. 


wblcli.  otMenCB  Dt.  HoTsfleld,  tunested  to  pcnnint  tli« 


none,  nor  has  sh«  hums. 

Loeaiity.  HabiU,  Chute,  frc-  Dr.  Bonlluld  llalei  tliat 
'  Ui«  Munljak  selacli  for  its  relronl  cuiain  dislticTi,  o 
which  it  ibrtn^  a  ].«i'uliu  allachmenl,  and  whifh  ft  tn-t: 
vuluntarilt  deaerls.  Msliy  uf  these  are  ktiuvn  as  ihr  'i 
vuuhte  resort  of  our  animal  tor  sevcial  eem-rations.  T!  < 
con«ist  nf  modcrali'ly-eleialcd  grounds,  dnijn>ined  bynl.>  t 
■nd  valleys,  leading  lowatdj  the  ucchviiiet  of  the  n"  ■ 
considciahle  tnouniains,  o.  appronrhing  the  conSnes  of  n- 
iensive  fore^is.  Sucb  disirins  a^e  by  nu  means  uncotnni'  , 
in  Java:  ihcy  are  covered  wiib  long  k^m,  jnd  bl.riibk  ., '. 
trees  of  moderate  me.  growing  in  grou]  s  or  tmjll  ihirL.-u 
and  I  hey  generally  inietvene  hclween  rul.ji-sin]  liaii*  .  ■; 
(he  deep  (ureses.  T^cir  vegetation  is  pa^  tiliirly  adapted  . 
afToidlo  our  animal  a  ve^  abundant  suppK  oriiuuriibrm.:.  . 
their  surface  is  covered  wi.h  lung  gia^  t,  Sfrrhaitant,  ie-,ti  ., 
well  booWD  to penuna  who  have  visi.ed  ihelouiiur  of  J..  ^ 
by  the  name  of  Allung-Aitaitg,  aai  the  gropes  and  ihxk.  i 
abound  iiiih FhtjUariiku*  LmMra,  Linn.:  ibcse  two  i  1;;. 
consiitute  iKpriucipal  fuCd.  They  ali>o  prudute  tnant  ni- 
cies of  Hibisc'i*.  Grgu-ia,  Urmu.  ond  oilier  mail  mi  . 
plants,  all  nhich  are  greedily  coien  by  the  hiding.  .W  : 
the  middle  of  the  dry  season,  m  the  Javaneso  wine  ,  j  .•' 
before  Ibe  foliage  is  renewed,  llie  shrubs  and  hcibari-  i 
plants  covering  the  plains  and  sinatl  uuods  ai 


Homi  Mupported  on  a  long  ontoui  pedicle  riting  from 
tke  otfi-oHfit. 
-.BsCxRTULXS  (CnTU/n  of  the  French,  Stftoeertata 
Smith.) 


[Skall  of  MwpQdc.] 

Example. — The  MMMiftik,  Chwrevil  Jet  Indet  of  Alia- 
mand.     (Buffon,  Dutch  edition.) 

Dr.  HorsBeld  gives  the  foilowhie  as  the  sjnonyms  of 
this  spetics.  Cervut  Mun(/ak,  der  Mtin(jak.  Zimmerman, 
Geogi  aphische  Gescbichle  des  Menschen  und  der  lie r- 
.ti*».((en  Thiere,'  Leipzig,  17&0.  (From  ihe  comtnutiicalion 
of  Pennant).  Crrvux  3fBn(foA.  Cfrriu  ragitralii,  Boddaerl, 
*  Elen.  Anim.'  Rotterdam.  i;es.  Cervut  Huntjac,  Schnb., 
SJULttbiere.,  OmeU  Fischer.  Zoognos..  Sh.aw,  Gen.  Zool. ; 
CenatmiKehatut.Crrtna  tubenrmdut,  Blainv,  lalC,  1822; 
Cervu*  Man'jak  f  RftlBea's  Cat.  Linn.  Trans. ;  Cervue 
Munijae,  Cervut  Afotdiut,  Desm. 

Ueteriplion. — Abijut  one  fifth  larger  than  tb«  roebuck. 
Height   at   shoulders  about   Vt/a  ft^t   two   inches;    bead 

Eintud;   eyM  lar^,  With   lscr}mal  sinuan;  «ars  rather 
'ge ;  tail  short  and  flattened. 

In  the  living;  animal  there  ore  on  the  face  two  rough 
Iblds  of  the  skin,  considerably  distendeil  and  elevated,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  apart  above ;  and,  following  the  direction 
of  the  prominent  part  of  ibe  forehi^,  they  unile  belaw,  so 
■k  n  aut  the  (kee  vilh  the  letter  V.  In  the  dried  subJMt 
tiM  JbUi  u*  eontractvd,  and  three  distinct  ribs  appear. 


Slams  a 
Custom  In  Java,  set  on  Gie;  slid   1... 
thtve  tracts  are   prepared  Lr  a  new  vegela.ion,  wh.ch  ;.] 

CiTS  shortly  before  ihu  annual  rains,  in  a  peilod  (hat  n. . . 
com)  arod  ui.h  an  Eurupvan  spring.  AAer  the  lap-«  n  . 
few  ueekf,  ibe  giound  and  sbtubs  are  covered  «i,b  f.>.  . 
verdure,  and  a  most  abnndiinl  SLpj  ly  of  tooi  is  reailt  ■  r 
the  Riiiang.  These di.-tricts, being  in  mosi  ctsas|ai  ii. 
•up;  lied  with  wa.er,  do  n^l  inviie  an  exien.-iv«  poj  uu  > 
the  Kidattg  is  not  niolesied  by  a  few  suliiarv  hamleth,  >  .; 
the  leaves  of  the  ConvoU-uli^  Bulatiu,  aud'ufiuani  1.,. 

the  dwelling  uf  ihe  natives,  afloid  it  an  occa>iuiiBl  iv_  .- : 
Many  (d'tlieie  humleis  mit;hl  be  enumeniled,  wLlcb  v.' 
aDbrd  a  pleasant  recoUeciun  lo  itwse  petsons  wbo   I  i  i 
visited  iha  native  courts,  or  the  eastern  cai'iiala.     Je!   ■-• 
Kayu-urib,   and   Piing-ombg   near   Sutakari^   and    K.. 
wiin^ru  near  SamaranK.  are  among  the  most  bvourite.    1 
native  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets  dir-petsed  thTou»:b   ■■-■ 
districts  in  which  the  Kidatig  u  found,  do  not  possess  m.  :    ■ 
lo  undertake  the  chase  1  L\it  it  afToids  amiisement  b>.'::. 
Europeans  end  natives  of  lankj^ho  engage  in  ii  in  di£<  r- 
ent  modes  with  great  ardour.     The  Cerrul  ilutijjak  hii  i. 
strong  scent,  and  is  essilv  tracked   by  dogl.     WTita  p..r 
sued,  it  doe*  not  go  off.  like  the  stag,  in  uy  accidiri,   .: 
direction:  its  flight  indoisd  is  very  sw.fi  at  first,  hut  it  -...  -^ 
relaxes,  and  taking  a  dicular  couree,  returns  m  Ihe  -i 
from  which  it  was  started.    The  natives,  aeqiiainted   «.  .' 
the  character  ef  our  animal,  describe  it  BBpawe»siDgK  |:r>  .' 
portion  of  cj  aAitvess,  combined  witb  much  iBdolenoe.    A:    - 
several  circular  returns,  if  the  punuit  b*  •ontinurd.   i    - 
kidang  thrust*  its  head  Into  a  thicket,  and  in  this  siiua  i 
remains  fixed  and  motionless,  as  iO  a  place  (»f  aeouriiy,  t--  , 
re^^nrdless  of  the  approach  of  the  spurttmen.     Trilr«ui^.,( 
unobserved,  it  is  uill  unwilling  to  quit  its  haunts;  and  ■ 


perienced  hunters,  acquainted  with  its  natural  d>*| 
'er  an  unsuccessful  pursuit,  te'         "'     *" 
many  cases  Bud  the  kidang 


Vt:: 


of  the  kidang.  by  means  uf  dog^  affuids  orotsion;.  .  > 
a   &vourile   amusement   to   (he  natives  of  rank  in  Ja'  .. 
Many  of  these,  especially  in   (he  more  diFlant  |t«iitt~.  s 
keep  large   packs  lor  this   t-urposo,  which  m   tesv-ij. 
trained.     The  do^  vulgarly  denominated  patiaha.  arc  ■    - 
indigenous  breed  of  the  island,  in  a  siate  of  iMpetfci-l  <i 
mesdcation:  (here  ate  sei-ersl  varietie*:  ono  ofdra^e  ct«; 
resembles  the  Sutaattvn  dog,  of  «1iirh  a  AcachpttMk.*rit'- 
panied  by  a  fiiime,  it  gii-eh  by  General  Hanlwicke^  m  . 
13th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linimn  Eiwi.   • 
the  body  is  lank,  and  (he  ean  er«ci :  thef  ai«  Iwoctous 
their  disposition,  and   rarelv  show  ony  attachment  to  t! . 
masters.    The  native*  of  Javs.  like  olher  Mahumiiied4t.> 
entertain  prejudices  unfavourable  to  do,:>:  iheyraiclt  ir 
(hem  wiih  kindness,  or  alluw  ihem  to  appnaita  ibeir  p  - 
sons;  and  it  is  only  in  e\ti'actdin«i}'  ine.ancea,  or  *ln  : 
they  contribute  to  thdr  amuienmnt,  ibMt  ttwy  iM  «  3.>i 


^ A^ 


aiiuUc  fwu  l>t«.] 


^IMat  TlH  o(  llH  nluls  taddj  t,  Um  (kuU  Hia  bon  Ul» i  c,fnll«  sf  thiM 


D  E  P 


DBF 


p<M6d  to  be  drawn  from  the  oommandiisg  eminenee.  or 

rather  from  a  point  about  eight  feet  above  it,  through 
another  point  which  represents  the  crest  or  summit  of  the 
intended  parapet  al  the  given  place,  and  to  be  continued 
till  it  intersects  the  natural  ground  in  rear  of  that  part  of 
the  line  of  parapet.  This  crest  is  considered  as  the  vertex 
of  a  cone  whose  base  is  a  circle,  on  the  ground,  having  for 
its  radius  a  line  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  parapet  to 
the  rear  extremity  of  the  ground  to  he  protected  (which 
distance,  however,  must  always  be  less  than  that  of  the 
intersection  above  mentioned).  Then  a  line  being  drawn 
on  the  plan,  from  the  point  vertically  under  the  given  crest, 
parallel  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  said  intersection  and 
touching  the  circle,  will  be  the  direction  of  the  intended 
rampart  or  parapet,  whose  height  must  be  everywhere 
equal  to  that  which  was  given.  By  this  construction  all 
the  lines  of  fire  from  the  commanding  eminence,  and  pass- 
ing closely  over  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  will  be  in  a  plane 
meeting  the  ground  on  that  eminence,  and  touching  the 
convex  surface  of  the  cone. 

Again,  if  it  be  required,  when  the  plan  of  the  work  is 
determined,  to  ascertain  the  heights  of  a  rampart  or  parapet 
in  different  places,  so  that  the  interior  may  be  protected 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  on  a  commanding  eminence 
beyond,  the  relative  heights  of  the  principal  inequalities  of 
the  ground  with  respect  to  some  horizontal  plane,  techni- 
cally called  the  plane  of  comparison,  (which  generally 
passes  through  the  highest  or  the  lowest  point)  must  be 
found  by  the  spirit  leveL  An  oblique  plane,  technically 
called  tho  plane  of  site,  must  be  imagined  to  touch  the 
summit  of  the  eminence  in  front,  to  pass  above  all  the  inter^ 
mediate  ground,  and  to  meet  that  in  rear  of  the  work;  then 
the  relative  heights,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  compa- 
rison, of  the  several  points  in  the  plane  of  site  which  are 
vertically  above  the  inequalities  before  mentioned  of  the 
natural  ground,  must  be  computed,  and  the  differences 
(which  express  the  heights  of  the  plane  of  site  above  the 
natural  ground  in  such  places)  being  added  to  the  given 
height  which  the  rampart  or  parapet  is  to  have  above  the 
plane  of  site,  the  sums  will  expre&s  the  heights  to  which 
the  works  are  to  bo  raised  above  the  natural  ground  at  the 
same  places. 

When  the  work  is  of  small  importance,  the  elevations  of 
the  parapets  above  the  ground  are  geneially  determined  by 
the  eve— thus: — Pickets  are  planted  in  convenient  olaces, 
chiefly  at  the  angles  of  the  intended  work  (the  plan  of 
which  has  been  already  traced  on  the  ground,)  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  commanding  eminence,  the  picket  in  this 
place  being  about  eight  feet  high.  The  visual  rays  being 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  lup  uf  this  picket  to  two  or 
more  points,  which  must  be  ul.o  eight  feet  above  the 
grouna,  in  rear  of  the  work,  ihe  intersections  of  these  rays 
with  the  pickets  planted  on  the  magistral  or  ground  line 
of  the  work,  will  show  the  heights  to  which  the  parapet  is 
to  be  raised  at  those  places  in  order  that  the  interior  may 
be  effectually  protecte^L 

A  similar  process  is  employed  when  it  is  required  to 
protect  the  defenders  of  any  parapet  fiom  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  on  a  commanding  eminence  in  their  rear ;  in  which 
ease  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  raise,  i.i  the  inierior  of 
the  work,  a  mass  of  earth,  which  is  called  a  traverse  or  a 
parados,  according  to  its  situation. 

DBFILE,  in  military  writings,  is  a  name  given  to  any 
narrow  way.  Every  piece  of  ground  which,  in  consequence 
of  locral  impediments,  can  be  passed  by  a  column  only  on  a 
narrow  front,  is  called  a  defile.  Such  are  roads  along  val- 
leys, between  walls  or  hedges,  or  over  dykes  raised  across 
marshes.  Sometimes  also  ihe  term  i^  applied  to  a  street  in 
a  village,  and  to  the  path  over  a  small  bridge. 

DEFINITION  idefinire,  to  mark  out  a  boundary.) 
is  the  process  of  stating  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word,  by 
means  of  oiher  words.  From  so  boundless  a  subject,  we 
can  only  select  a  very  few  points,  such  as  have  reference  to 
the  most  common  uses  of  the  term.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  that  all  definition  contains  a  species  of  fal- 
lacy, if  considered  as  an  absolste  determination  of  the 
meaning  of  words.  Quis  custodiet  ip909  cusfodes  f  who 
shall  determiae  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  make  up 
the  definition  ?  The  proces^s  of  definition  can  never  appear 
satisfactory  unless  it  be  considered  as  a  transition  from 
manv  woids  to  the  single  term  which  it  is  agreed  shall 
stancl  for  their  meaning,  be  that  what  it  may.  All  attempts 
at  absolute  definition  must  end  in  oonfusion  of  ideas. 


But  al  least,  perhapt  it  may  be  88id«  the  uataematira. 
sciences  are  founded  upon  exactness  of  definition.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  this  assertion  counled  with  another, 
namely,  that  these  sciences  depend  entirely  upon  definitions. 
In  a  certain  sense  both  are  true,  but  that  sense  is  nut  ib« 
most  freouent  meaning  of  them,  llie  exactness  of  maibo- 
matical  aefinition  is  not  of  arbitrary  construction,  but  « 
consequence  of  the  exactness  of  the  notions  which  all  men 
have,  or  may  be  made  to  have,  upon  the  things  which  the 
words  represent.  There  is  no  exactness  in  the  fundametit.l 
definitions  of  mathematics,  verbally  considered,  but  udr 
much  confusion  arising  from  the  attempt  to  intitnluce  €•<  .- 
ventional  accuracy.  Tne  words  '  straignt  line'  carry  i^i  h 
them  their  own  meaning,  and  even  explain  the  a[tteni)t 
which  is  made  to  explain  them  ;  for  no  one  would  eobih 
guess  what  sort  of  line  it  is  which  *  lies  evenly  between  n 
extreme  points,'  unless  he  were  aware  that  it  is  a  '  straigni' 
line  which  these  words  attempt  to  describe. 

Definition  may  be  purely  nominal,  or  it  may  be  such  i 
description  of  the  thing  defined  as  amounts  to  a  statement 
of  some  one  of  its  fundamental  properties.  The  fir^t  we  htt 
in  the  words  *  isosceles  triangle,  the  definition  of  «hirh  i^  a 
simple  annunciation  tliat  we  intend  to  use  a  Greek  teixa 
The  second  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Concave  a>o 
CorrvKX,  in  which  the  definition  is  made  by  mean»  of  i.\ 
absolute  mathematical  property  of  the  thing  defined:  Lt 
relative  position  of  the  spectator,  the  curve  in  quebtion,  and 
a  straight  line,  do  not  enter  into  the  notion  which  the  i»t  (d» 
immecliately  suggest.  The  metho<l  of  Euclid  is  to  su{>pl>  a 
roui<h  and  descriptive  definition  addressed  to  the  ccmiJ  n 
notion  of  the  word,  followed  by  an  a^sumption  of  a  ma  hc- 
maticul  property  under  the  snape  of  an  axiom.  Tbu»  4 
straight  line  is  *  that  which  lies  evenly  betwt^n  its  extrume 
points;'  while  the  real  definition,  or  distinction  betwt^ea 
straightness  and  the  contrarv  is  contained  in  the  axiom 
'  two  straiuht  lines  cannot  enclosie  a  space.'  Every  attemja 
at  mathematical  definition,  which  does  not  rest  upon  the 
selection  of  a  substantive  property  of  the  thing  defined, 
to  be  the  test  of  its  existence,  is  either  the  mere  sub-L- 
tution  of  words  for  words,  or  an  attempt  to  make  th&t 
mere  substitution  effect  something  more  than  liM  in  it  to 
perform. 

The  conditions  of  a  good  definition  are,  I,  perfect  axj«> 
matic  evidence  that  the  property  which  is  made  the  dt^- 
tinguishing  test  belongs  to  the  object  intended  to  l>o 
defined,  and  to  nothing  else ;  2,  entire  separation  of  the 
part  of  the  property,  if  any,  which  admits  of  being  demon- 
strably connected  with  the  notion  defined,  from  that  K^b:«-b 
contains  the  assumption ;  3,  the  introduction  of  the  definii  1  'ii 
in  the  proper  place,  namely,  when  the  necessity  for  a  new 
verbal  repiesentation  has  bejun  to  appear. 

DEFLAGRATION  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  th« 
sparkling  combustion  of  substances  without  violent  explo- 
sion: thus  when  nitre  and  sulphuret  of  antimony  are  mi\^^ 
and  ignited  or  thrown  into  a  hot  crucible,  the  oombusiion 
which  occurs  is  of  the  kind  termed  dettagration. 

DEFLECTION.  A  term  applied  to  the  distance  Vy 
which  a  cur\'e  departs  from  another  cur%-e,  or  from  a  s^rai|»hi 
line ;  and  also  to  any  effect  either  of  cunature  or  of  di&c  ^> 
tinuous  change  of  direction.  It  is  used  whose  any  *  bendirg 
off'  takes  place,  which  is  in  fact  the  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word. 

DB  FOE,  DANIEL,  the  son  of  James  Foe,  a  butcY  <ff 
in  the  parish  of  Sr.  Giles,  was  born  in  London,  in    I6^* 
Of  his  vouthful  years  we  have  nothing  particular  to  rela:r 
His  father,  who  was  a  dissenter,  sent  him  to  adissenti.  .; 
academy  at  Nowingion  Green,  where  he  remained  f.  u: 
years.    As  the  only  education  he  received  was  at  this  tm-v, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  applied  with  cousiderablc  u*! 
vantage.     Different  reasons  have  been  assigned   for    ]..« 
prefixing  *  De'  to  the  family  name  of  Foe:  the  true  cai.^.- 
of  his  doing  so  was  probably  a  desire  to  conceal  the  lo«  iie-» 
of  his  origin,  and  a  belief  that  this  addition  would  cff^t : 
the  object.    De  Foe  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  iu^.\ 
when  he  published  a  political  pamphlet  on  the  w;.r  that  v. a* 
then  earned  on  between  the  Austrians  and  the  TurH>. 
Two  years  afterwards,  his  aversion  to  James  tlie  Second  ar  : 
his  government  and  his  zeal  for  the  mamtenante  of  P(.- 
testantism  induced  him  to  enlist  under  the  duke  of  Mt. -' 
mouth,  whose  rash  and  ill-concerted  cunspttat*v  uas   «'.  < 
cause  of  so  many  executions.    Our  author  bii  tlie  c«» 
fortune  to  escape  the  fate  that  numbers  of  iiisei;iDpaLi«4»-  • 
sufiered.    Do  Foe  had  for  some  years  been  engaged  ta 
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tjraile,  first  m  a  hose-ikctor  and  vool-dcaler  (in  the  prose- 
cution of  whirh  latter  branch  of  his  business  he  is  said  by 
WiUon,  in  hU  '  Life  anri  Times  of  De  Foe.*  to  have  made 
mure  than  one  vovace  to  Spain) ;  be  afterwards  established, 
on  the  banks  ot  the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tilburv  Fort,  a  manufactory  of  brick  and  pan-tiles,  which, 
until  tnen.  haa  always  been  imported  from  Holland.  The 
introduction  of  this  manufacture  was  doubtless  a  consider- 
able benefit  to  this  country.  De  Foe,  however,  did  not 
profit  by  it :  his  lively  imagination,  bis  ardent  temper,  his 
eager  interest  in  politics,  and  fondness  for  literature,  dis- 
qualif  ed  him  for  commercial  matters.  His  oircumstances 
became  involved,  and  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  was 
taken  out  against  him:  his  creditors,  however,  for  whose 
payment  Le  made  the  most  honourable  exertions,  were  all 
ultimately  satbtfied. 

In  January,  1667-8,  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the 
eity  of  Londun;  and  in  1695  was  appointed  accountant  to 
the  commissioners  for  managing  the  duties  on  ^lass;  a 
4hort-Itved  occupation,  which  he  unfortunately  lost  m  1699, 
when  the  tax  was  suppre:?sed.  In  the  beginning  of  1 700 
he  published  the  '  True-bom  Engli:^hman,*  a  pamphlet  in 
answer  to  a  libel  on  King  William,  which  had  been  written 
by  Tutchin.  This  defence  pleased  the  king,  who  not  only 
admitted  the  author  to  an  audience,  but  bestowed  on  him  | 
the  more  substantial  reward  of  a  present  of  money.  From 
the  good-will  that  the  king  appeared  to  bear  him.  he 
bad  hopes  of  again  obtaining  some  public  employment;  but 
these  exneclatiuns  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  death  of  the 
king  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  new  reign 
he  oould  expect  no  favours  from  the  government ;  he  had 
always  been  obnoxious  to  the  house  of  Stuart  and  its  ad* 
berents.  This  sourr«  of  profit  then  being  dried  up.  without 
much  cliance  of  its  re-opening,  he  betook  himself  diligently 
to  his  pen,  to  which  alone  he  could  safelv  trust  for  his  sub- 
sistence. He  wrote  with  unwearied  assiduity ;  but  the  loss 
of  his  patron,  the  king,  was  soon  severely  felL  By  an  iionical 
pamphlet,  called  *  The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,' 
be  gave  bitter  offence  to  many  powerful  bodies  in  the 
Slate.  The  high-church  i>arly  resented  it  as  a  libel,  and 
ofTered  a  reward  fur  the  apprehension  of  the  author.  The 
House  of  Commons  (February  25,  1702-3)  angrily  resolved 
that  this  scandalous  book  should  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hansrra 


ttansraan ;  and  the  secretary  of  state  issued  the  fuUowing 
proclamation  :~*  Whereas  Daniel  De  Foe,  alias  De  Fooe, 
IS  charged  «ith  writing  a  scandalous  and  seditious  pamphlet, 
eDtiiled  *«The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters. '  He  is  a 


middle-eiied  spare  man,  about  fosty  years  old,  of  a  brown 


De  Foe  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
Slate,  or  any  of  her  Majesty's  justices  of  peace,  so  as  he 
may  be  apprehended,  shall  have  a  reward  of  50/.:  to  be  paid 
upon  such  discovery.'  He  was  shortly  after  caught,  fined, 
pilloried,  and  imorisoned.  '  Thus.'  savs  he, '  was!  a  second 
time  ruined ;  for  by  this  affair  I  lost  above  3500/.'  (Ballan- 
tyne^s  Mem.of  De  Foe,  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  Prose  Works,  vol.iv.) 
During  the  time  that  he  was  confined  in  Newgate  he  wrote 
an  ode  to  the  pillory,  and  matured  a  scheme  for  '  The 
Review/  a  paper  exclusively  written  by  himself,  which 
fur  more  than  nine  years  he  continued  to  publish  twice  or 
three  times  a  week.  After  he  had  been  a  prisoner  for  more 
than  a  year»  Harley,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state,  inter- 
ceded  with  the  queen  fijr  his  release,  who  at  once  sent 
money  to  his  wiie,  who  was  in  great  distress,  and,  after  some 
<l(^1ay,  paid  his  fine  and  set  lum  at  liberty.  De  Foe,  once 
mure  free,  took  a  house  at  Bunr  St  Edmunds,  whither  he 
removed  with  his  wife  and  chilmren,  and  recommenced  bis 
Uterary  labours.  The  renewal  of  his  former  pursuits  was 
attentively  watched  by  his  numerous  enemies.  It  is  stated 
that  fictitious  suits  were  now  commenced  against  him,  and 
that  a  scheme  was  projected  to  apprehetid  him  as  a  vaga- 
bond while  he  was  on  a  journey  to  Exeter,  and  to  kidnap 
him  for  a  soldier.  In  1 706  De  Foe  was  recommended  by 
Lord  Godolphin  to  the  queen  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
cvnd  to  Scotland  to  promote  tlie  Union.  This  business 
bong  entrusted  to  him,  he  resided  in  Edinburgh  until  the 
^nd  uf  1707,  when,  returning  to  London,  he  wrote  an 
account  of  the  subject  with  which  he  had  been  enf!;aged. 
For  hi9t  ser\'ices  during  this  mission  the  queen  grantetlhim 
a  pension,  which  political  changes  not  loi^  permkiing  him 
t^  enjoy,  he  was  again  compelled  to  gain  nia  livelihood  by 


writing.  The  attacks  In  his  political  pamphlets  now,  « 
second  time,  got  him  into  difficulties ;  for  two  papers,  one 
entitled  'What  if  the  Queen  should  die?'  the  other  called 
'  What  if  the  Pretender  should  come  ?'  he  was  fined  800/., 
and,  in  defiiult  of  payment,  again  committed  to  Newgate. 
His  second  was  not  so  long  as  his  first  imprisonment;  he 
was  liberated  by  the  queen  m  November,  1713. 

After  the  death  of  Anne  in  1714,  his  enemies  so  assailed 
him  fh>m  every  quarter,  that  he  was  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  draw  up  an  account  of  hispolitical  conduct,  and 
of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured.    Tne  continual  attacks 
of  his  opponents  so  weighed  upon  his  mind  and  depressed 
his  spirits,  that  his  health  eave  way,  and  an  illness  was 
brought  on  which  terminated  in  an  apoplectic  fit.    When 
he  recovered,  he  continued  to  write,  but  Miought  it  prudent 
to  desert  his  old  field  of  political  satire    nd  invective,  and 
to  enter  upon  a  new  one.    To  afibrd  entertainment  by  tales 
of  fiction  was  his  present  task,  and  he  now  put  forth  the 
first  part  of  his  inimitable  '  Adventures  of  Robmson  Crusoe,' 
whicn  no  storv  nas  ever  exceeded  in  popularity.  The  merits 
of  this  work  nave  been  disparaged  on  account  of  its  want 
of  01  iginalitv :  *but  really  tne  story  of  Selkirk,  which  had 
been  publisoed  a  few  years  before,  appears  to  have  fur- 
nished our  author  with  so  little  beyond  the  bare  idea  of 
a  man  living  on  an  uninhabited  island,  that  it  seems  quite 
immaterial  whether  be  took  bis  hint  from  that  or  any  other 
similar  story.'   (Walter  Scott,  Prose  fVorks,  vol.  iv,  jv  245.) 
The  great  success  and  profits  arising  from  the  first  induced 
him  to  write  a  second  and  third  part,  each  of  which  had  less 
merit  than  its  predecessor,  the  last  being  a  mere  book- 
making  job.    We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  mul- 
titude of  pamphlets  and  books  which  our  author  published. 
'The  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton,'  'The  Fortunes  of 
Moll  Flanders,'  'The  History  of  Colonel  Jack,'  'The  For- 
tunate Mistress,*  'The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,*  and  'The 
History  of  the  Plague,'  which  were  among  the  most  popular 
of  his  works  that  succeeded  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  form  only 
a  small  portion  of  his  writings.   His  biographers,  Chalmers 
and  Wilson,  have  published  catalogues  of  the  wriiinzs  of 
De  Foe.  but  it  is  very  probable  that  thev  are  incomplete, 
and  that  manv  of  his  works  which  were  only  of  a  temporary 
interest  have  oeen  lost. 

De  Foe  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1731  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  He  left  a 
widow  and  several  children,  among  whom  was  Norton  De 
Foe,  the  author  of  'Memoiis  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Orange,'  who  is  thus  satirised  in  Pope's  Dunciad:— 

'  NortDD  fron  Daniel  nod  Ottrva  sprang. 
Bl«sa^d  with  his  faihcT's  fruat  anil  motlier's  longne.* 

Sonhia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  pub* 
lishea  two  treatises  on  the  Microscope.  She  manied  Henry 
Baker,  a  man  of  considerable  learning. 

De  Foe's  powers  as  a  writer  are  of  no  ordinary  stamp  ' 
we  speak  of  his  prose  works ;  for  his  poetry,  which  scarcely 
dei«erves  the  name,  is  as  such  of  no  value  whatsoever. 

If  he  had  been  in  afiiuent  circumstances  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  written  less,  and 
that  necebsity  alone  made  him  a  book-maker,  and  drove  him 
continually  to  the  printing-press.  The  disputes  of  the  time 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  topics,  and  the  violence 
of  party  spirit  was  displayed  by  all  factions  in  pamphlets, 
which  were  the  weapons  of  political  warfiire.  To  this  style 
of  writing  De  Foe  had  two  reasons  for  applying  himself; 
first,  because  it  was  the  surest  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale, 
and  to  bring  him  in  a  pecuniary  return ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  was  himself  an  eager  politician.  As  a  Whig,  he 
opposed  the  House  of  Stuart  *  as  a  Protestant,  he  wrote 
against  Catholicism ;  and  as  a  oLisentcr,  against  the  church. 
His  attention,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  hackneyed 
topics  of  the  succession  and  the  church:  he  treated  of 
finance,  trade,  and  bankruptcy,  as  well  as  of  the  union  with 
Scotland ;  and  all  this,  independently  of  his  Review,  which 
contained  articles  on  foreign  and  domestic  intelligence, 
politics,  and  commerce.  'The  fertility  of  De  Foe,'  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott, '  was  astonishinc;.  He  wrote  on  all  occasions, 
and  on  all  subjects,  and  seemingly  had  little  time  for  pre- 
paration on  the  subject  in  hand,  but  treated  it  fh)m  the 
stores  which  his  memory  retained  of  early  reading,  and  such 
hints  as  he  had  caught  up  in  societv,  not  one  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  lost  upon  him.'  (Prose  H^orfu,  vol.  iv, 
p.  247.)  Of  his  Review,  we  believe  no  complete  copy  is  in 
existence :  however  great  was  the  interest  that  it  excited 
during  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  did  not  long  survive  its 
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author.  But  it  is  not  for  the  class  of  writings  that  we  hare 
been  speaking  ot  althouj^h  they  were  of  undoubted  ability, 
that  De  Foe  chiefly  is  and  will  continue  to  be  celebrated ; 
it  is  by  his  popular  narratives  that  his  great  fame  has 
been  obtained.  Of  these  we  may  reckon  three  kind^: — 
Ist.  Tlie  account  of  remarkable  occurrences,  as  the  Journal 
of  the  Plague  Year,  and  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier ;  2nd. 
The  account  of  mariners,  privateers,  thieves,  swindlers^  and 
robbers,  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  piracies  of  Captain  Sin- 
gleton, the  histories  of  Colonel  Jack,  Moll  Flanders,  and 
Roxana;  3rd.  The  descriptions  of  supernatural  appear- 
ances, as  the  Life  of  Duncan  Campbell,  a  Treatise  on 
Spirits  and  Apparitions,  the  very  degenerate  third  part  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal.^  The 
accuracy  of  De  Foe's  nautical  knowledge  may  be  attributed 
both  to  his  residence  in  Limehouse,  a  district  frequented 
by  sailors,  and  to  his  intimacy  with  Dampier.  His  acquaint- 
aiK-e  with  low  life  and  the  tricks  of  swindlers  and  prostitutes 
must  have  been  gained  during  his  imprisonments.  His 
style  is  inelegant,  but  simple  and  expressive.  The  remark- 
able quality  of  his  writings  is,  the  appearance  of  reality 
that  is  ^ven  to  fiction.  By  a  particularity  and  minuteness  of 
description  which  his  skill  prevents  from  bein^  tedious,  he 
increases  the  probability  of  his  story,  adds  to  its  mterest,and 
carries  forward  his  reader.  No  author  of  imaginary  tales 
has  impressed  so  many  persons  with  the  belief  that  they 
have  been  reading  a  true  rather  than  a  fictitious  narrative. 
DEGREE  OF  LATITUDE,  LONGITUDE,  &c.,  and 
DEGREE  OF  THE  MERIDIAN.  [Geodesy.] 
DEGREE  OF  ANGULAR  MEASURE.  [Angle.] 
DEGREE  OF  AN  EQUATION.  The  degree  of  an 
algebraical  term  is  the  number  of  letters  which  enter  into 
it  as  factors.  Thus  a^t^  ii  absolutely  of  the  fifUi  decree, 
but  of  the  second  degree  with  respect  to  x,  and  of  the  mird 
with  respect  to  y.  The  degree  of  an  equation  is  the  degree 
of  its  highest  term. 
DEGREE.  TArts;  University.] 
DEIFICATION.  [Apotheosis;  Consecration.] 
DEIO'TARUS,  a  tetrarch  or  prince  of  Galatia,  or  Gal- 
lo-GrzBcia,  was  the  ally  of  Rome  in  the  wars  against  Mithri- 
dates,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  part  of 
Pontus  and  Little  Armenia,  with  the  title  of  king  given  to 
him  by  the  Roman  senate.  Cicero,  during  his  government 
of  Cilicia,  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  received  assist- 
ance from  him  against  the  Parthians.  In  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Csesar  and  Pompey,  Deiotarus  took  part  with  the 
latter,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  by  Ce^sar  of  part 
of  his  dominions.  After  CflDsar*s  return  from  Spain,  Deio- 
tarus was  accused  by  his  own  grandson.  Castor,  of  ha\'ing 
attempted  to  assassinate  Coesar,  while  the  latter  was  in 
Asia.  Cicero  pleaded  before  C&sar  in  favour  of  his  old 
friend  (•  Oratio  pro  Rege  Deiotaro.')  At&r  Caraar's  death, 
Deiotarus  recovered  possession  of  his  territories ;  he  took  part 
with  Brutus  against  the  triumvirs,  but  afterwards  made  his 
peace  with  the  latter,  and  subsequently  favoured  Octavius 
aii^inst  Anthony  in  his  final  struggle  for  the  empire.  De- 
iotarus was  then  very  old,  but  the  precise  time  of  his  death 
is  not  known.  According  to  Dion  (lib.  48),  his  grandson. 
Castor,  succeeded  to  his  dominions  in  Gallo-Grsecia ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  he  was  succeeded  by  Amyutas. 


[Colo  of  DrioUni*.] 
Rriiish  Murom.  Actual  8iBf.    Co|>|Nrr.    W^-ight.  170  giwIiM.    « 

DEIRA,  one  of  the  two  kin;^doms  into  which  that  of 
N^'ithuiuberland  was  divided  in  the  infancy  of  the  S.ixon 
..uvcrnuieni.  Deira,  whose  capital  was  York,  comprehended 
the  counlrv  between  the  Uumber  and  the  Tyne.  Bernicia, 
the  Other  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  had 
i.s  capital  at  Bamburgh,  and  comprehended  the  territory 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth.  But  historians  difier 
grea*  ly  in  their  aocounts  of  the  precise  limits  of  these  two 

*  Fur  mn  acffonat  of  Hiit'vary  ioKeoiou*  ooapoaHiov  and  lis  eooipltta  iih:- 
MM,  «r«  rei«r  our  xvaden  to  Sir  Waller  Scull'a  ini«re«ttaf  Uofraphy  of  Oe 
¥0;  with  vhleh  the  whote  hlittfrj  of  the  Appariiioo  haa  been  ttpriotcd. 


divisiona.  Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Britanmcafum  Ectf^ 
stamm  AtUiquiiaU;  fol,  Lond.,  1687,  p.  t\%  ducittae«  tl  e 
difTerent  statementa  of  Alured  of  Beverley,  Milme^hnry. 
and  other  writers,  concerning  them.  Tha  kings  of  [>ri:  a 
were  Alia,  or  iSUa.  569 ;  Oirk,  633 ;  Oswin,  644 ;  Adelv^li 
or  Ethelwald,  652 ;  Alfred,  about  660.  The  two  knirdur-  « 
of  Deira  and  Bernicia  were  united  and  aeparaied  atten. 
times  during  the  period  comprehended  within  these  dar  - 
Under  Edfrid,  in  670.  they  were  again  azid  finaUr  «&:•«) 
as  the  kingdom  of  Northumberlana,  and  ao  contnioed  t  ' 
Andred,  or  Eanred,  in  610,  submitted  to  the  dommi-  n  ' 
Egbert,  king  of  Wesscx,  by  whom  the  Saxon  hepiarchv  .. 
considered  to  have  been  extinguished.  (Canada  Bnt.  t-^  -. 
Gough,  1 789,  ill,  1, 68,  75 ;  Henry.  Hiii.  Brii„  4ta.,  Edu  h  . 
1774,  ii.,  221 ;  Rapin,  Hist.  En;r,^  fol..  1732,  l«47  and  v^ 

DEISM  properly  means  belief  in  the  cxtatenee  of  a  G*- 
but  is  generally  applied  to  all  such  belief  as  goes  no  &rt  \\. 
that  is  to  say,  to  disbelief  of  revelation.  It  is  always  a|  |>iti  * 
dysloeistically,  and  freouently  merely  as  a  term  of  reproic  i 
But  trie  identical  worn,  in  its  Greek  form,  Meui;  is  not  i 
word  of  disapprobation,  and,  consistently  witlt  cstabti^ht-! 
usage,  may  be  appropriately  applied  as  opposed  to  aibc.*r. 
when  the  latter  term  is  correctly  used.    For  it  mvaft  be  '•*• 
served  that  the  term  atheist  has  been  not  unfrequer.i^ 
emploved  in  the  sense  of  an  unbeliever  in  Chriaiiaoi:]! 
though  at  the  «ame  time  professing  theism. 

DELAMBRE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  JOSEPH,  was  b<  r* 
at  Amiens,  Sept.  19,  1749.    His  course  of  study  was  at  t!« 
gymnasium  of  his  imtive  town.    His  excellent  diaqio^i  -•  ■ 
great  perseverance,  and  extraordinary  memory,  ^viy  a* 
tracted  the  notice  of  his  teacher  in  the  college,  the  p  <  t 
TAbbe  Delisle;  and  the  friendship  commenced  beiwtv 
Delisle  and  Delambre,  while  they  stood  in  the  relaiion     ' 
preceptor  and  pupil,  was  continued  unabated  durrns;    L* 
remaining  part  of  the  poet's  life;  and  Dulambrw  uattl  u* 
express  his  obligations  to  that  eminent  man  with  grcai 
feeling  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

Delambre  was  desirous  of  pursuing  his  studies  tn  Pin- 
but  his  pecuniary  means  were  inadequate  to  the  cxpen«-  « 
in  which  he  would  be  necessarily  involved  by  such  ■  cour«- 
The  influence  of  Delisle  however  procured  for  htei  an  c  \ . . 
bit  ion  to  one  of  the  colleges  which  was  in  tbe  gift  at  \  .- 
native  town,  and  which  it  has  been  commonly  said  «a>  '    *: 
founded  by  one  of  Delambre*^  own  family.      The   d:. 
during  which  he  was  entitled  to  liold  it  having  expirvrd.  u:  . 
his  family  being  unable  to  furnish  him  therequuitea>^!«  • 
ance  to  prolong  the  period  of  his  studies,  he  was  comt^i    . 
to  adopt  some  means  of  supporting  himself.     After  u>  : 
than  a  year  of  disappointment,  indecision,  and  pnvatiun. 
undertook  the  occupation  of  translating  foreii^n  wotk>  u 
French;  and  many  such  translations  from  tlicLaan,  Gic.  k 
Italian,  and  English  writers  were  execufed  b>'  him  dui  .t  . 
the  first  fifteen  years  after  he  lefc  college.    In  addit.i  n  \ 
this  employment,  he  gave  lessons  in  languages  to  pr.\a  i 
pupils;  and, by  the  combined  emoluments  of  these  JaU>ur* 
he  was  not  only  able  to  supply  hia  small  penunal  wan*« 
but  to  make  an  excellent  collection  of  the  b<wt  autlior>  ^ 
the  several  languages  which  he  studied. 

The  par2^imunious  views  of  pai-ents  on  the  subject  of  o*'  - 
cation  nave  been  witnessed  by  every  one  whose  life  « . 
been  devoted  to  instruction,  under  circumstances  »inxiiar 
those  of  Delambre.  Their  continual  importunity  to  men  en.*- 
nent  in  some  one  pursuit,  whom  they  have  employed,  to  i :. 
dertake  others  with  which  they  have  little  or  no  acqaahit  j'.f  • 
and  this  for  the  sake  of  dimini'>>hing  the  expense  of  educai.t' 
is  proverbial.  It  was  this  continual  application  tuDelainb  . 
who  was  dislinguished  both  in  the  philological  and  ]>hili  *  - 
phical  departments  of  language,  to  teat  h  mathemaiica,  w  b .  ^ 
induced  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  enter  upon  tnr 
study  of  the  exact  sciences.  Most  men  would  have  bw^ti  «•<   . 
wearied  of  a  pursuit  so  undertaken;  and  this  would   hu-t 
been  the  case  with  Delambre,  had  his  menul  disci; :;  . 
been  me.ely  that  of  exercisiug  ihe  memory,  which  u  unt  • 
tunately  too  much  the  tendency  of  the  exclusive  stul*     * 
languages.     Order  and  perseverance  were  dtstingui>^h 
characters  of  Delambre's  mind;  and  haviut;,  fiom  pro'»  - 
sional  motives,  entered  on  tlie  study  of  mathemaiic^s  .l  • 
thereby  become  attached  to  their  pursuit,  he  determined  \ 
pursue  a  regular  course  of  study  in  these  sciences.     IK- 1 
tered  the  astronomical  class  of  the  College  of  FrsAee  uiio-> 
LaUmde,  but  not  till  he  liad  carefully  read  the  worka  uf  &  - 
master,  and  made  many  notes  upon  them,  amottntmg  Mm*v'* 
to  a  commentary. 
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13.  Histoire  de  l*Astroiioniie  Moderne,  2  vols^  4ta,  1821. 

1 4.  H  istuire  de  T Aiitronomiu  an  Di.vhuitieme  Siecle,  1  vol. 
4to.,  1827,  published  under  the  care  of  Matthieu,  and 
another  promised,  but  not  yet,  that  we  are  aware,  pub- 
lished. 

Besides  these  separate  works,  Delainbre  published  a 
considerable  number  of  memoirs  in  the  collections  of  Peters- 
burg, Turin,  Stockholm,  and  Berlin,  independently  of  thoAe 
which  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  de  Vlnstitut  de  France. 
Also  twenty-eight  memoirs  on  different  subjects*  astronomy, 
geo<lesv.  and  astronomical  history,  in  the  OmttaUsance  des 
7Vm;/«'from  1788  to  1820.  A  list  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
Coste*s  indexes  to  that  work  for  1807  and  182'i. 

Any  attempt  to  analyze  the  writings  of  Delambre  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  which  can  be  allowed  in  this  Cyclo- 
paodia.  It  is  sntlirient  to  say  they  are  well  worthy  of  the 
praise  whicJi  has  been  bestowed  u|)on  them,  as  they  are  not 
only  all  e.trellent  in  their  kind,  but  throughout  marked 
with  an  origmal  mind,  indicate  the  most  devoted  enthusiasm 
to  their  several  subjects,  and  prove  that  their  author  com* 
bined  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  with  the  feelings  and 
hkbits  of  literature  in  a  degree  that  the  history  of  a  single 
individual  has  hardly  ever  iieforo  or  since  exhibited. 

DELAWARE,  a  nvor  in  the  United  States,  rises  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  between  42°  and  42**  30'  N.  lat ,  and 
afterwards  forms  the  boundary  line  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  on  one  side,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware on  the  other  side.  It  terminates  its  course  of  306 
miles  about  five  miles  below  Newcastle  in  Delaware,  about 
39°  30'  N.  lat^  and  75°  40'  W.  long. 

The  Delaware  is  formed  by  two  branches,  the  northern, 
called  theOquago,  the  soul  hern,  the  Papachton.  both  rising 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  at  lea^t  1 600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  hardly  30 
miles  from  the  tide- water  in  the  Hudson  river.  Both 
branches  tiow  in  a  west-south  west  direction  for  about  60 
miles,  and  unite  on  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Oquago  turning  suddenly  to  the  south  east.  In  the  same 
direction  the  river,  whit  h  is  now  calle<l  Delaware,  continues 
about  60  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Neversink  river. 
Hence  it  runs  in  a  south-western  and  southern  direction  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  at  Easton,  6  j  miles,  where  it 
again  turns  to  the  southeast.  After  a  course  of  36  miles 
in  that  direction  to  Bordentown,  it  resumes  its  south-western 
course  to  tho  place  wheitf  it  enters  Delaware  Bay,  five  miles 
below  Newcttsile.  The  title  asi  ends  in  this  river  120  miles 
from  its  mouth  to  the  rapids  at  Trenton.  The  frequent 
changes  in  its  cour;e  are  caused  by  four  riflges  of  the  Ap- 
palacman  Mountains,  through  which  the  rtxer  breaks  in  on 
oblique  line.  Though  in  its  course  above  Trenton  it  fornis 
numerous  rapids,  no  cataracts,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
term,  interrupt  the  navigation  of  this  river,  which  at  sea- 
sons of  high  water  extends  by  both  branches  into  the  State 
of  New  York.  Ships  of  the  line  may  ascend  to  Philadelphia, 
where  tlie  tide  rises  five  or  st^  feet,  and  sloops  as  Ikr  ae 
Trenton. 

The  importance  of  this  river  has  of  late  been  greatly  lA- 
croased  by  the  discovery  of  extensive  coal-beds  neer  the 
sources  of  its  two  largest  tribataiies  the  Lchi*;h  and 
Schuylkill.  The  Lehigh  joins  the  Delaware  at  Easton,  and 
the  Schuylkill  five  miles  below  Philadelphia.  Though 
both  these' rivers,  whose  sources  are  between  1400  and  1600 
feet  above  tho  sea,  and  whose  course  does  not  exceed  100 
miles,  are  extremely  rapid,  a  great  portion  of  their  course 
has  been  rendered  navigable  by  dams  and  locks,  so  that 
tlie  produce  of  the  coal*mines  can  be  brought  down  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  navigation  of  the  Delaware  river  is  united  to  that  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  Oiciapeake  and  Delaware  Canal, 
which  traverses  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Maryland  and 
the  northern  district  of  Delaware,  and  connects  the  Elk 
ri^er  with  the  Dela\vare,  46  miles  below PhiladelphioL  This 
canal,  which  is  fourteen  miles  long,  is  navifrable  tot  smell 
sea  vessels.  Its  profits  have  never  been  sutticient  to  renay 
the  heavy  expense  of  its  construct  inn,  and  have  been  fiirtner 
diminished  bv  the  rail-road  firom  Newcastle  ia  the  State  of 
Delaware  to  Krenchtown  in  MarykmL  By  the  Unioa  Canal 
tlio  Schuylkill  nangntion  is  connected  with  that  of  the 
Susquehanna.  On  the  east  a  canal  unites  tho  Delaware 
at  Tnsnton  with  Amboy  Bay,,  and  eonsequently  with  the 
''H^  of  New  York  ;  another  canal  is  to  bekin  ofpoeite  the 
th  of  tho  Idthighr  to  travofae  the  norUieni  4istricta  of 
'  Jersey,  and  to  terminate  near  the  city  of  New  Yeiic} 


and  the  Lehigh  canal  connects  the  Delaware  with  the  eea! 
mines  of  Mauch  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh.  (Da*by ;  Mn^s  ^/ 
the  Society  for  promoting  Vu/ui  Knoirledge.t 

Delawarb  Bay  extends  in  a  nortli-west  direction*  be- 
tween 39®  and  39'  30'  N.  lat.,  and  74"  50'  and  7i*  4o'  W. 
long.  Its  entrance  between  Cape  May  in  New  Jersey  and 
(>pe  Henlopen  in  Delaware  is  irom  15  to  16  roilet  w*  le. 
It  afterwards  grows  wider,  forminic  on  tlie  ea^t  u  witle  <>^rfl 
bay  between  CapeMaY  and  Egg  Island:  it  then  gtatluaty 
narrows,  and  is  considered  to  terminate  five  mile»  be).'* 
Newcastle,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Delaware.  1« 
whole  length  is  about  5tt  miles.  Its  low  and  sandy  abures 
are  without  harbours  evtn  for  small  vcs-els« 

DELAWARE,  the  second  smallest  state  of  the  Uiutol 


t^* 


States  of  North  America,  extends  from  3b*'  27'  to  3«*' 
N.  lat.,  between  75*  lo'  and  76"  40'  W.  long.  It  cunip.^ 
hends  the  north-eostem  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  It « 
to  the  east  of  Chcsapeak  Bay,  and  more  than  one-ihud  « f 
its  surface,  having  an  area  of  2100  square  milei»  or  some- 
what more  than  the  eounty  of  Norfolk. 

The  watershed  of  the  peninsula  runs  nearfy  through  -1% 
middle^  along  the  western  boundary-line  of  LMaware,  t.ii 
rather  within  it.  Is  its  northern  portion  I>;laware  in  i  '|. 
dulating.  but  perhaps  it  nowhere  rises  more  than  loif  I'.rt 
above  high-water  mark ;  it  gradually  beoomes  more  tiui  *  > 
wards  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  rarther  south  it  b»  an  exit-n*  -  e 
fkt,  from  which  the  small  rivers  ooze  rather  than  rtow  to  . .  ^ 
Chesapoak  Bey  and  the  Atlantic.  Some  chsiricts  at  :>c 
country  towaros  the  sea  are  marshy,  and  subject  to  intti./ia- 
tions.  At  the  southern  extremity  is  the  C}pre*>s  S^aci,  . 
six  miles  firom  east  to  west,  and  twelve  miles  from  uonii  i  > 
south,  covered  with  trees,  ami  coniaininc  Mieait  54'.«  » 
aeres:  a  part  of  it  belongs  to  Maryland.  The  roost  i*  i.  w 
and  sandy,  and  has  no  harbonr  except  at  the  nonhcm  r  \- 
tremity  along  the  hanks  of  the  river  Delaware.  Rrhi^t*'  : 
Bay,  formed  by  a  long  and  narrow  stri|>  of  sand.  i&  *  <. 
shallow  to  aihnit  even  small  vessels.  A  hreakwatet  k*  r*  * 
construct itt|;  b)-  the  general  gmemment  witbm  Cape  II*  -*• 
lojpen,  whit^h  is  expected  to  6>rm  a  good  haiUmr.  It  k*  i-v- 
thirds  of  a  mile  hi  length,  and  twenty-two  feet  «idc  at  i  c 
top.  A  dike  half  the  length  of  the  breakwater,  ami  pwTa*  n 
to  it,  will  protect  it  agoin&t  the  ice  brought  down  tht*  r.\.r. 

The  soil  is  in  some  places  excellent,  cspcriaily  m  i»( 
northern  districts,  but  it  is  prenerally  thin  and  sbihH',  i1i«i«  •  3 
everywhere  carefully  cultivated.  The  principal  ariiric^  .,' 
export  are  corn  and  tlour.  The  furests  are  not  ex^m*  ^c; 
but  I  he  Cypress  Swamp  and  those  m  the  northci-n  rh"'.-  . 
produce  lumber.  Bb^*iron  is  ^und  not  fur  fioos  the  •n.^ 
river  Brandywino.     bruits  are  prodored  in  abuiMhutce. 

Tlio  climate  is  in  general  healthy  and  mild,  but  mu«  a 
severer  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  dbUtei.  tb  x  sra 
the  two' are  hardly  more  than  a  degree  from  one  aDu:hi.r 

The  population  amounted.  accordiUi^  to  the 
I6i0  to  73,000,  and  m  1830  to  76,73^*  of  whom  33t  J  «^  7 
slaves.  On  Christiana  Creek,  towaids  the  noribern  Ln  *-- 
dary,  and  on  Biandywine  Cieek.  are  seveial  miils  tk>r  gnr  - 
ing  com,  and  on  tho  latter  river  also  iron  finittdetiiB.  \  c^kXM 
are  bniH  at  Wilmington. 

Dover,  tho  capiialof  the  state,  has  hardly  more  thai: 
806  inhabitants.  W  ilmington,  at  the  j unctwn  of  Chri^i  .a : . ^ 
Creek  and  the  Brandywino;  has  a  yopulaiton  of  6i»*!*,  p.  . 
carries  on  a  considerable  tnMle  in  com,  tlour,  and  um.^. 
Newcastle  has  a  horboor  and  i463  inhabitants 

Ddaware  is  dhided  into  three  counties,  and  fiends  **-.■ 
senators  and  one  represematrie  to  Congress.  The  S.t 
legislature  consiaia  el  a  settate  of  nine,  and  of  a  Ih>unc  .  t 
representatives  of  twenty-one  members;  the  metnLe:^  ! 
the  former  are  choaen  for  three  years,  and  ihoi>e  ct  *  . 
latter  annually,  by  those  inhabitants  who  pay  aiafc  ta\->. 
The  executive  power  hi  in  the  bands  of  a  f.ovemot,  u  r.  -  .•» 
chosen  by  the  people  for  thiee  years,  but  can  boUl  ib«  utt..-t 
onlv  three  yean  in  six. 

'there  is  a  ooUege  recently  estahlished  ai  Newark :  <  •* 
State  has  also  a  aehool-AMidv  vhish  pcodueea  aa  annua;  :. 
oeme  of  M«0  dollars. 

This  camitry  wis  fint  settled  by  the  Swedes^  Ybocn  O  ^t- 
tavns  Adolpbos  sent  tbeie  in  1527.    Ia  i45^  it  pes%>««2  n. 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  ceded  it  in  tS64 10  tbeEng  .*.. 
Its  narae  is  derived  from  Lord  Delawam^  the  ^ok-^rr 
Virginia.    (Darby ;  Warden,  fcc.) 

DSLSGATES,  COURT  OF.  was  the  neat  coun 
appeal  in  sceieiiarttal  causes^  and  from  the  Mc^ioos  ttf 
idMPtitfOont.   k^Mtoeallfld 
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Bury  waa  plundered  of  vast  sumsi  in  money  and  jewels ;  the 
"ice-roys  of  tbe  different  provinces  revolted,  and  gained  their 
independence  one  after  the  other,  so  that  the  successors  of 
Mahomed  Shah  possessed  only  the  actual  sovereignty  of 
the  city  of  Delhi  and  a  small  district  around  it  Between 
1749  and  1760  three  monarchs  were  successively  dethroned: 
in  the  latter  year  Shah  Allura  II.  commenced  his  reign  br 
an  attack  upon  the  English  in  Bengal,  but,  being  defeated, 
surrendered  himself  unconditionally.  Upon  thi?,  Meer 
Caussim,  a  creature  of  the  English,  was  invested  by  the 
Mogul  with  the  government,  as  Soubahdar  of  Bengal, 
Babar,  and  Orissa,  and  engaged  to  pay  out  of  the  revenues 
of  those  provinces  twenty-four  lacs  of  rupees  (240,000/.)  an- 
nually to  the  mogul.  This  payment  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
arrear,  and  in  1765  the  Mogul  was  mduced  by  his  necessi- 
ties, and  in  order  to  secure  payment  of  the  annuity  in  fiiture, 
to  issue  a  phirmaun  granting  to  the  East  India  Company 
what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Dewannee,  empowering 
them  to  collect  and  appropriate  iho  revenues  of  Bens^l, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa.  In  the  following  year,  under  a  little 
t^niU  compulsion,  the  Mogul  was  induced,  '  bv  way  of 
Inaum,  or  free  gift,'  to  assign  to  the  English  the  Northern 
Circars.  From  this  time  the  Mogul  retained  only  a  nomi- 
hal  sovereignty ;  he  was  attacked  first  by  the  Maharattas, 
and  next  by  the  Rohillas,  who  became  masters  of  the  im- 
perial city  in  1 788,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  Afier  this  Shah 
Allum  transferred  the  small  remains  of  his  territory  to  some 
French  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Maha  Rajah,  and  be- 
came a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahaiattos.  This  state 
of  things  oontinued  until  1803,  when  Lord  Lake,  afier  de- 
feating Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  took  posse.-sion  of  the  city 
tind  territory  of  Delhi,  and  assigned  lands  for  the  support 
t)f  the  Mogul,  thenceforth  entitled  King  of  Delhi.  These 
lands  are  managed  by  British  officers,  and  out  of  the  revenue 
which  they  yield  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the 
numerous  members  of  the  royal  family.  These  payments, 
including  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
king,  amount  to  upwanls  or  thirteen  lacs  of  rupees  (1 30,000/.) 
a  year. 

The  conseouenoes  of  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
government  by  tbe  British  have  been  highly  favourable  to 
the  inhabitants.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  former 
rulers,  many  of  the  villages  had  found  it  necessary  to  unite 
fbr  their  mutual  protection,  and  by  this  means  the  more 
powerful  were  able  to  set  the  government  at  defiance  as 
regarded  the  payment  of  taxes  while  the  burthen  fell  the 
more  heavily  upon  the  small  and  less  powerful  villages. 
When  the  ^i^lish  first  took  ixMsession  of  the  territory 
there  were  about  600  villages  that  had  been  deserted,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  speedily  re-peopled,  and  chietly 
by  the  old  inhabitants  or  their  descenaants.  The  restora- 
tion of  some  of  the  antient  canals,  as  already  mentioned, 
has  been  of  signal  benefit  to  the  people.  When,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clearing  out  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan*s  canal,  the 
water  was  known  to  be  approaching  the  city  of  Delhi,  the 
people  went  out  in  swarms  to  hail  it,  calling  down  blessings 
upon  those  by  whose  exertions  they  were  thus  benefited. 
Ttie  appearance  of  tbe  inhabitants  indicates  that  their  cir- 
cumstances are  easy;  the  whole  population  is  well  clad, 
which,  in  a  climate  where  clothing  is  not  of  prime  necessity 
as  a  protection  from  the  elements,  is  alone  evidence  of 
prosperity.  Tbe  tenure  of  the  land  has  never  been  inter- 
terea  with  by  the  English,  as  in  other  provinces  of  India. 
Settlements  are  made  with  the  village  proprietors  according 
to  immemorial  usage,  and  no  sales  of  land  have  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  possessors  falling  into  arrears.  The 
holders  of  land  are  divided  into  five  cutsses,  viz.  1 .  biswa- 
dars,  or  freeholders,  generally  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  of  villages;  2.  hereditary  occupants  not  Uable  to 
ejectment,  answering  to  copyholders  in  England — this  class 
pays  certain  fixed  dues  to  the  biswadar ;  3.  tenants  at  will 
reeiding  in  the  villages ;  4.  tenants  at  will  not  residing  in 
any  village ;  5.  mortgages.  The  rates  paid  by  each  of  the 
other  classes  to  the  biswadar  have  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  understood  that  they  are  not  liable  to  fluctuation. 
The  land-revenue  of  the  province  collected  by  the  Com- 
pany's government  in  1829-30  amounted  to  70,54,948  ru- 
pees (705,495/.). 

DELHI,  tlie  capital  of  the  province,  is  'situated  on  the 

west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  28**  41'  N.  lat,  and  77''  5'  E. 

Iaimt      A^coording  to  tradition  this  city  was  founded  300 

9  the  Christian  ara  by  Delu.'    It  formerly  stood 

or  eastern  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  said  to 


have  covered  a  tpaoe  of  twenty  square  uiiei.     B«niiflr. 
whose  account  was  written  in  1663,  four  yeara  after  the 
accession  of  Aurengtebe,  estimated  tbe  cireumfefeoee  at  h'j 
more  than  three  leagues;  but  this  included  only  the  pbr; 
within  the  fortifications, and  there  were  eereral  subutt*. 
which  probably  were  not  very  thickly  eovevedwith  bui. cl- 
ings.   It  is  known  that  this  capital  was  greatly  extended  in 
the  course  of  the  reign  of  Aurengtebe,  and  M^jor  Rcnnr.. 
mentions  two  millions  as  the  number  of  inhabitanta  «U».  ii 
it  was  said  to  contain  at  the  end  of  the  aeveiiteenth  centur« . 
The  extent  of  the  ruins  seems  to  justify  in  a  great  de^m-^ 
this  estimate.    The  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  built  a  new  rit> 
in  1631  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  gave  lo  it  ijk 
name  of  Shahjehanabad,  which  it  baa  not  letatoad.    Tlix» 
is  the  modem  Dellki,  which  is  about  seven  miles  in  cirru in- 
ference, and  surrounded  by  walls  constructed  of  large  bU*c*L<« 
of  grey  granite :  several  towers  and  bastions  oecur  in  t  Le 
wiClls  at  intervals.    The  city  has  seven  gates  of  freest ot>** 
and  contains  the  remains  of  several  fine  palaces,  tbe  format 
dwellings  of  the  chief  omrabs  of  the  empire.    Thcee  palac*?s 
are  each  of  considerable  extent,  and  aurrounded  by  b>-.: 
walls,  containing  baths,  stabling,  and  numerous  oul-bMii«i- 
ing^.     There  are  several  beautiful  motquea  in  good  pre- 
servation ;  the  lareest  of  these,  the  Jumma  Huqeod*  wes 
built  by  Shah  Jelian,  and  completed  in  six  yeaia.     It  .% 
built  of  white  marble  and  red  sandstone.    Thefe  are  tw  ^ 
fine  streets,  one  90  feet  broad  and  1500  yanb  Ionic.  ^^-^ 
other  120  feet  wide  and  a  mile  in  length.   IJown  tbe  mido«t 
of  the  first  of  these  i^treeta  is  an  aqueduct,  aupplied  i%  >  4 
water  from  Ali  Merdan  Khan's  eanal.    Tbe  other  stn««  « 
are  narrow,  but  cotitain  many  good  brick  houses.     1 :  v 
Mogul's  palace,  built  bv  Shah  Jehan,  on  the  west  bank  if 
the  Jumna,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  wall  tbtr:> 
feet  high,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  circumfereooa.     It  ii 
now  used  as  a  bazaar.    The  chief  hall  of  audienoe  i^  an 
open  Quadrangular  terrace  of  white  marble,  riehly  omi- 
menteu  with  mosaie  work  and  sculptures  in  rriievo;  ar.i 
the  chapel  of  Aurengsebe,  also  of  white  marble^  althou^u 
small,  is  of  beautiful  workmanship:  altogether  the  buildior. 
even  in  its  present  neglected  state,  atteata  the  magnificeL'r 
of  its  former  occupants.    The  gardens,  which  were  ibsiaoi 
by  Shah  Jehan,  are  said  to  have  oostacrore  of  rupees— 
one  million  sterling.     Their  original  chancier  has  Iqus 
been  completely  lost,  and  they  now  present  the  appearacrt 
of  a  small  neat  park,  with  some  eharmiiig  giovea  or  oranc«- 
trees,    i^mong  the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  on  tbe  ea'sicrn 
side  of  the  river  are  some  splendid  mausolemaa  in  c'*j'i 
preservation:  those  of  the  Emperors  Uumaioun  and  Ma- 
nomed  Shah,  atid  of  Jehanara  Begum,  daughter  of  Shi^u 
Jehan,  are  the  most  remarkable.    One  of  the  moat  geuf- 
rally  useful  works  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  in  thi9  r.'> 
is  the  well,  excavated  by  great  labour  out  of  tbe  solid  ru<-k 
upon  which  the  Jumma  Musjeed  is  built.    Tbe  water  i% 
raised  firom  a  great  depth  by  complicated  machinery-  to  £ 
succession  of  reservoirs,  and  fills  a  pond,  from  which  tt»= 
inhabitants  obtain  a  supply.    The  principal  wheeb  hari:  j 
been  broken,  and  the  whole  machinery  out  of  repair,  it  Vw  «• 
restored  by  the  English  a  few  years  after  they  obtaiuc  ^ 
possession  of  the  city. 

This  cit^  has  at  various  times  undeigoae  great  victv^ 
tudes,  having  frequently  been  taken  by  hostile  powen*  ai.  . 
once,  as  already  mentioned,  wholly  depopulated  through  *.;. 
whim  of  the  Sultan  Mahomed,  who  removefl  tbe  wIhik- 
the  inhabitants  forcibly  to  Dowlatebad,  near  tbe  middk-  <  ■ 
the  fourteenth  century.    At  the  cloee  of  the  aame  centu.  * 
Delhi  was  captured  and  plundered  by  Timur^  during  ii_- 
Tcign  of  Nassir  Ed  Din,  whenee  it  would  appear  that  it»  ]  •  - 
pulation  had  returned.    In  1739  the  city  was  again  t«ki  - 
and  plundered,  and  part  of  the  suburbs  burned;  by  N  ••». 
Shah.    Between  that  period  and  the  occupation  by  the  li.  ■ 
tish,  Delhi  was  taken  by  the  Abdallees,  by  the  Voir  Gx:  «.i 
Ed  Din,  and  twice  by  the  Maharattas. 

No  census  of  the  inhabitants  baa  been  taken,  but  i:  -« 
estimated  that  tlie  city  cor^ns  a  population  of  ;2uv.(  v  * 
This  place  is  well  situated  for  carrying  forward  the  lit 
between  the  peninsula  of  India  and  the  countries  to  i. 
north  and  west;  the  inhabitanta  oonacqnently  exliiht'  .. 
considerable  degree  of  industry  and  comsiercial  acti;   ^ 
CottoU'cloths  and  shawls,  for  which  last  the  wool  is  bn>i'^. 
from  Cashmere,  are  manufacttired  in  the  city»  and  m-.*  .- 
indigo  is  produced  in  the  surrounding  oountr)*.  A  coosttii 
able  trade  is  also  earned  on  in  pracioua  stones,  and  ui  l^r^ 
black  and  red  cameliana. 
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Tnm  tinia  to  time  many  endowments  had  been  made  by 
benerohnit  natiTes  for  providing  inatraction  for  poor  child- 
ren;  these  endowments  liad  nearly  all  been  diverted  from 
their  intended  objeot,  and  nothing  could  be  more  unsatis- 
imetonr  than  the  state  of  educatioa  among  the  poorer,  and 
indeed  among  all  except  the  most  wealUiy,  inhabitanU  of 
Delhi,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  by  the  English  go* 
Temment  in  India  of  a  General  Committee  of  Public  In- 
atruotion,  which  was  planned  and  brought  into  operation 
between  1823  and  1625.  A  college  or  madrissa  was  esta- 
blished by  this  oommittee,  and  funds  were  assigned  for  its 
support  by  the  eentxal  government,  in  addition  to  which  a 
sum  eouai  to  17,000/.  was  presented  to  the  college  by  Na- 
waub  Islamaidood-Dowlah,  late  minister  of  the  king  of 
Ottde.  In  addition  to  this  establishment,  it  appears  that  in 
Juti%  1827,  there  had  been  opened  247  sohools  in  Delhi 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  for  the  instruction  of  poor  child- 
ren.   The  number  of  pupils  at  the  oollege,  which  in  1829 


tion,*  the  same  correctness  is  so  carefdlly  attended  to,  that 
a  pel  son  of  the  Blightest  ear  may  read  him  aloud  without 
once  hesitating  as  to  the  place  where  the  ceesura  lies.  To 
say  he  was  a  poet  of  great  imagination  would  be  going  too 
far ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  higher  praise  than  that  of  a  mere 
verse-maker.  His  images,  as  well  as  his  lines,  are  often 
exceedingl]^  elegant:  we  may  instance  an  expression  in 
'  Les  Jardins,'  where,  after  observing  that  the  beauty  of 
his  subject  ought  to  inspire  him,  he  says— 

'  CiMnoM  an  nvon  pur  colur*  an  beau  imAga, 


Drt  eonleara  dn  ti^tje  teindrai  mon  lnnv«f«.' 

His  *  Conversation*  is  an  amusing  poem ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
Theophrastus  in  verse,  portraying  the  different  sorts  of 
persons  who  figure  in  conversation.  It  has,  however,  the 
fault  of  most  works  that  treat  of  characteristics— the  per- 
sons who  appear  in  it  are  personified  abstractions,  instead 
of  individuals  as  they  appear  in  nature. 

— _  ^^r B-o  ".—"  ».  •«**'        DELIQUESCE>fCE,  the  change  of  form  which  certain 

was  152,  had  increased  in  the  following  year  to  257,    More    bodies  undergo  from  solid  to  fluid  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
recently  another  school  has  been  instituted,  at  which  the    li^nd  absorbing  moisture  fVom  it. 

There  are  many  substances  which  partake  of  this  pro- 


children  of  the  native  gentry  are  taught  the  English  lan- 
^age,  and  as  many  as  68  scholars  attended  in  the  first 
year  of  its  establishment 

Delhi  is  distant  from  Calotttta,  by  the  Birbhoom  road, 
966  miles;  ftom  Bombay,  by  Ahmedabad  and  Almeer,  880 
miles;  fh>m  Madras,  by  Ellichpore,  1275  miles;  from  Agra» 
1 17  miles ;  from  Benares,  496  miles ;  from  Lahore,  386 
miles;  from  Oude,  364  miles;  and  from  Swingapatam» 
1331  miles:  all  travelling  distances. 

(Rennelrs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindutkan  ;  Mills  /fi>- 
tfmf  o/Brit^  India;  Reports  qf  Committees  qf  Lords  and 
Commone  on  the  Affiirs  oflndia^  1830,  1831,  and  1832.) 

DELI  AN  PROBLEM.    [Duplication.] 

DELILLB,  JACQUES,  was  bora  at  Auvergne  in  the 
year  1 738,  and  educated  at  Paris  at  the  College  de  Lisieux. 
I\yverty  compelled  him  to  accept  the  office  of  subordinate 
teacher  at  the  College  de  Beauvais ;  but  he  was  soon  raised 
to  the  ntnk  of  nroifessor  of  humanity  in  the  college  of 
Amiens.  While  holding  this  office  he  commenced  a  trans- 
lation of  Virgil's  GUiorgics.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
appointed  protosor  at  the  Collie  de  la  Marche.  He  now 
began  1o  be  known  as  a  poet,  and  several  of  his  pieces  at- 
tained oelebrity,  particularly  an  epistle  to  M.  Laurent. 
But  it  was  the  publication  of  his  Creorgics  that  raised 
htm  to  disthiction,  a  work  to  which  he  was  urged  by  Racine. 
The  miblie  read  this  translation  with  enthusiasm,  and 
ihooght  that  the  Freneh  language  was  capable  of  repre- 
senting all  the  beauties  of  antiquity.  Envy,  notwithstand- 
ing, appeared  hers  and  there ;  and  old  forgotten  poets  were 
dragged  fiv)m  oblivion,  that  their  works  might  be  lauded 
at  the  expense  of  M.  Delille's  reputation.  In  1774  the 
author  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic,  and  soon 
after  published  his  celebrated  poem  '  Les  Jardins.'  The 
popiilarirr  of  this  work  does  not  seem  to  have  been  equal 
to  that  or  the  Georj^cs. 

Delille  accompanied  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier  on  his  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  visit- 


perty:  among  the  more  remarkable  are  potash,  caibonate 
of  potash,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  nitrate  of  copper;  all 
these  will  in  a  short  time  attract  sufficient  water  from  the 
air  to  become  fluid  in  it.  Other  saline  bodies  aie  deli- 
quescent only  in  moist  air,  such  as  common  salt  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia. 

Certain  deliquescent  salts,  and  more  especially  chloride 
of  calcium,  are  employed  for  the  purpose  ox  drying  gaseous 
bodies  which  are  the  subject  of  experiment. 

DELISLE,  WILLIAM,  a  French  geographer  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  own  day,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1675.  His 
inclination  for  the  pursuit  in  which  he  aAerwards  became 
so  eininent,  was  displayed  at  an  earlv  age,  and  he  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of  constructing  maps 
before  he  was  nine  years  old.  This  taste  was  induced  and 
carefully  cultivated  by  his  father,  who  appears  to  have 
been  also  much  devoted  to  geographical  and  astronomical 
pursuits. 

In  1699  he  published  a  map  of  the  world,  which,  with 
other  maps  and  dissertations  on  geography,  led  to  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1 702 ; 
and  a  little  afterwards  he  was  appointed  geographer  to  the 
king,  with  a  pension.  Indeed  several  of  his  works  were 
wiitten  for  the  use  of  his  royal  pupil,  in  the  course  of 
instruction  which  he  condescended  to  receive  from  Delisle. 

Delisle's  celebrity  was  not  only  so  great  in  his  own 
country  that  no  work  of  history  or  travel  was  considered 
complete  without  his  maps,  but  it  extended  all  over  Europe. 
He  had  several  flattering  invitations  from  the  inonarchs  of 
other  countries  to  remove  to  their  capitals ;  and  Peter  the 
Great  paid  him  a  personal  visit  at  Paris,  to  attempt  to 
induce  him  to  go  to  Russia.  All  these  offers  he  rejected, 
but  he  gave  Peter  an  excellent  series  of  maps  of  his  im- 
mense dominions.  FonteneUe,  in  his  'Eloge,'  says  that 
the  geographer  knew  their  limits  better  than  their  owner 
did  himself;  and  it  was  probably  the  respect  entertained 


ing  Athens.    It  was  on  this  tour  that  he  composed  his    ^or  him  by  the  C?ar  that  led  to  his  brother  Josj^hbei|bg 
poem  '  L'Imagination.'    On  his  return  to  Paris  he  became    appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  observatory  at  t^ir  ^^^7Ki 


professor  of  Belles-lettres  at  the  university,  and  of  Latin 
poetry  at  the  Colldge  de  France.  He  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  lose  all  his  property  by  the  Revolution.  At  the 
^celebration  of  the  F6te  de  VEtre  Supreme,  which  took 
place  diving  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Robespierre  demanded 
of  Delille  an  ode  for  the  occasion.  The  poet,  finding  re- 
fusal was  of  no  use,  astonisbed  Robespierre  by  writmg  a 
dithyrambio  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  wherein 
he  warmly  supported  that  doctrine.  The  troubles  of  the 
capital  induced  him,  in  1 794,  to  leave  Paris  for  St  Diez, 
and  subsequently  to  retire  to  Switserland^  where  the 
government  of  Berne  made  him  a  citisen.  Here  he  finished 
his  '  Homme  des  Champs'  and  '  Les  Trois  Rdgnes  de  la 
Nature.'  He  afterwards  visited  London,  where  he  trans- 
lated Milton's  'Paradise  Lost'  In  1801  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  died,  univerMdly  regretted,  in  1813. 

Delille  is  one  of  those  poets  who  will  always  be  honoured 
by  posterity ;  he  reformed  the  language,  and  wrote  verse 
with  an  ease  and  elegance  before  unknown.  Those  who 
feel  pleasure  in  hearing  the  Alexandrine  verse  must  be 
pleased  (as  f^r  as  structure  goes)  with  the  didactic  poems 
of  Delille.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  smootn  and 
easy  than  the  flowing  of  his  lines;  and  even  when  he 
writes  in  a  measure  more  irregular,  as  iu  *  La  Conversa- 


with  a  very  considerable  salary. 

In  1726,  Delisle  died  of  apoplexy,  ased  51.  The  uitit 
valuable  of  his  writings  mav  be  seen  in  tne  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy ;  but  any  list  of  them  is  unnecessary  here. 

DELISLE,  JOSEPH  NICOLAS,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding  geographer,  was  trained  in  the  same  school, 
and  became  very  eminent  in  the  same  pursuits.  He  was 
born  in  1686. 

His  published  labours  commenced  with  an  excellent 
observation  of  the  great  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1 7U6, 
when  he  was  only  18  years  of  age;  and  in  1714  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Academy,  in  the  section  of  astio- 
nomy.  In  1724  he  visited  England,  and  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Newton  and  Halley,  by  both  of  whom  he  was 
neatly  esteemed,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Roval 
Society,  on  the  foreign  list  In  1726,  the  year  in  which  his 
brother  died,  he  was  appointed  astronomer  to  the  Czar 
Peter,  a  situation  which  ne  retained  21  years,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  on  account  of  his  health.  He  was  then 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Royal  College  of 
France,  which  he  held  many  years.  Amongst  his  pupils 
were  Lalande  and  Messier. 

He  died  in  1768,  at  the  age  of  80;  having  published* 
besides  his  'History  of  Astronomy'  (2  vols.  4to.,  1738),  no 
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less  than  44  |>apers  in  the  'Memoirs  of  fbe  jLeedea^/  Jipd 

scvernl  o'her  dissertations  elsewhere. 

DELOS  (Ai/Xoc).  a  small  island  of  the  ArchipelaGpo.  one 
of  the  group  called  Cy<  lades,  lies  in  the  strait  between 
Mvcone  and  Rhenea.  'According  to  the  poetic  tradition, 
it  was  originally  a  floating  i-land.  (Strabo.  p.  48;^.)  It  had 
several  antient  names,  as  Ortygia,  Cynthia,  an4  A&teria. 
It  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  tlier^. 
His  temple  and  that  of  his  mother,  Latona,  were  in  the 
town,  wliich  was  built  on  a  little  plain  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  at  the  foo(  of  a  lofly  mountain,  ealled  Cyntlius. 
(Strabo,  p.  485.)  The  river  Inopus  ran  into  the  sea  to  the 
south  of  the  town ;  and  in  the  sacred  inclosure  was  a  di- 
minutive circular  lake,  called  the  rpoxonii^Q  Xi>vi|.  (Herod, 
ii.,  170;  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  i..  p.  200, 
fol.)  Delos  was  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  lonians  in  the 
time  of  Homer;  and  athletic  sports,  with  dancing  and 
singing,  were  carried  on  there  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Thu- 
cydid.  iii.,  104.)  Pulycrales,  of  Samos,  consecrated  the 
adjoininj5  island,  Rhenea,  to  the  Dclian  God,  and  joined  it 
to  Delos  by  a  chain.  Delos  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Atheniana  in  the  time  of  Peisistiatus.  and  then  a  partial 
purification  of  the  island  took  place  by  the  removal  of  the 
tombs  which  were  within  sight  of  the  temple.  In  the  year 
426  B.C.  a  complete  purification  of  Delos  was  made  by  the 
Athenians;  all  the  tombs  there  were  removed,  and  it  was 
rrorlaimed  that  no  one  should  thenceforth  die  or  be  born 
m  the  island,  but  that  all  persons  likely  to  die  or  bring 
forth  should  be  sent  over  to  Rhenea.  (Thucyd.  i.  8,  iii.  104.) 
The  Athenians  instituted  at  Delos  a  fesiival,  which  returned 
at  the  be^^inuing  of  every  fifth  year,  called  the  Delia,  and 
sent  thither  annually  a  sacred  vessel,  called  the  Theoris,  in 
commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  Athens  by  Theseus  from 
the  Cretan  tribulc.  (Plat.  /%<prfo,  p.  68,  A.)  The  Persians 
rcjjaided  Deljs  with  so  much  veneration,  that  when  they 
were  sailing  to  Euboea.  in  490  b.  c,  they  would  not  land 
tltere.  but  sent  to  offer  a  most  sumptuous  sacrifice  to  the 
Delian  Apollo.  (Herod,  vi.,  97.)  It  was  probably  on  ac- 
cjunt  of  the  res]^ecl  which  all  parties  paid  to  this  temple 
that  the  Athenians  selected  it  as  the  depository  of  the 
tnbute  which  they  collected  from  their  allies  after  the 
Persian  war.  (Thacyd.  i.,  96.)  In  422  b.  C  the  Athenians 
removed  the  whole  population  of  Delos  to  Adramytlium, 
where  they  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the  satrap  Pharnaces 
(Tliucyd.  v.,  1),  and  where  many  of  them  were  afterwards 
treacherously  massacred  by  the  Persians.  (Thucyd.  viii., 
108.)  When  Orinth  was  destroyed  by  Mu  rami  us,  Delos 
succeeded  to  the  commerce  of  that  city,  and  was  for  a  time 
ver/  rtjurishing;  but  the  generals  of  Milhridales  having 
landed  there  in  the  war  be! ween  that  monarch  and  the 
Romans,  the  island  was  laid  waste  by  them,  and  remained 
in  a  state  of  ^eat'  desolation.  (Strabo,  p.  486.)  In  the 
days  of  iheir  prosperity  the  Delians  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive slave-trade  with  Cilicia,  and  thousands  of  slaves 
were  landed  and  sold  in  a  i^ingle  day.  (Strabo,  p.  668.) 
The  modern  names  of  this  little  island  are  Delo,  Deli,  Dili, 
and  Sdilli.     It  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  bare  rock. 


CColo  of  DeliM.1 
Brit'sh  Museum.    Artaal  siie.    Copper.    Weight,  5S  gramt. 

DELPHI,  now  called  CASTRI,  the  name  of  a  people 
and  a  town  of  Phocis,  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of  Apolib. 
Its  original  name  was  Pvtho:  and  Homer  does  not  call  it 
by  its  more  modern  appellation^  which  seeme  to  have  been 
de'iived  from  the  cavern  whejice  the  prophetic  vapour 
issued,  or  from  the  serpent  which  AfoUo  slew  there. 
(llc>\ch.,  Ai\(ii6t;-firirpa,  Kai  o  iv  AcX^oT^*  fpaKwv.)  From  the 
dc-4'iipti.)n  which  Stnibo  ^ives  of  the  cavern  (p.  419,  auroov 
iruTXov  Kara.  p<(9ov^  oh  fioKd  ivpVTrofiov)^  and  from  the  fact  that 
pel[ihi  was  called  the  navel  of  the  earth,  it  should  ."oem 
i\i  it  the  former  derivation  i.s  preferable.  Tliere  was  a 
K'gend  that  two  ca.;les,  sent  by  J  iipiter  from  theeasVand 
we>;,  met  at  Delphi;  and  in  the  temple  was  a  stone 
adorned  with  two  golden  eagles,  and  other  devieee,  which 
wj^s  called  the  navel-stone :  representations  of  this  may  be 
seen  on  many  antient  monuments*;  as»  for  instanee,  ia  the 


bBs-T»lief  r^preMOting  tb»  comhp^  I^wimq  AfoUo  t: 
llercules  for  the  Deli  hie  tripod.     (Bekkx.*r'»  .fu^'ui.'  c  ■ 
t.  i.,  pi.  d.)    The  oracles  were  lelnerud  bi  a  prica  »:*^.  .. 
sat  upon  atripiMl  placed  over  ilie  mouih  of  tile  cn^vm.  *   • 
who,  having  exhaled  the  vapour,  pn»iou>Kc^  somi;  p  u(..4  - 
in  vei^e  or  probe:  if  in  pro^e,  it  wa#  jif.e.  war(l»  ^l  to  w 
by  the  poets  attaclied  to  the  temple.    11)^  or^^le  i»  s^.  . 
have  been  suggeste  I  by  the  efieets  produced  h\  xlu:  \ . 
ui}on  some  goats  and  tne  man  who  atteuditfl  iIul'iu.     tl .  . 
sau.  Phoc.  6.)    The  gre;vt  reputation  of  ili^  |!>ttlphtaii  « *    . 
made  it  the  r.  chest  shrine  in  Greece,  as  Qv^y  pcsrst «.  . 
was  satisfied  with  the  response  be  obtained  made  a  (>  . . 
offering  some  costly  donatio^  to  the  temple.     Tiu-  '^-  . 
atone  temple  at  Delphi  was  built  by  TropUoniu«  aijd  A., 
modes:  this  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  p.c  ^4>,  a  ..> 
one  w^  built  by  the  AwpUicuons  fiom  ih»  precise  id  > ;  : 
voluntary  subscription,  to  which  evj^P  Am^if^  tb^  k^.'.:   .. 
Egypt,  laigely  contributed.     T|)e  Alcm«unida»,  u  bu   i'- 
Uacted  to  build  it,  very  liberally  s»ubstituie4  P^riAii  ni «. . . 
in  the  front  of  the  building  for  the  common  stuue  ul*  vi  ii  • , 
they  had  undertaken  to  construct  the  et^ficg.     j.H^r^'U-  . 
180,  v.  6'i.)     The  wealth  of   Delphi   naturally  aiir-«     . 
plunderers.    The  Persians  under  ACixes  ^Ulde  9J)  t.n-- 
cesful  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  ti'easures  accuni   i .     . 
there.      (Herod,  viii.,  37.)      The   PJjocian  h^ad«;r»   lu   \ 
sacred  war  did  not  hesitate  to  ap|)ropriate  them  ati  a  i..    . 
for  the  payment  of  their  mercenaries  (Strabo^  p.  42i>.  «• 
Brennus,  the  Gallic    king,  subsoouenily  carried  oil     . . 
greater  part  of  the  oflferings  whiih  remained.      iiSiw 
p.  18S.)  [Brennus]  There  were  however  aitU  some  c 
hf  the  rapacity  of  Nero,  who  carried  of  500  hrciuc  ». 
at  one*.     (Pausan.  P/tf^c.  5.)     T^e  city  gf  Ddpi^t,  »-.  .  . 
was  the  largest  in  Phocis  (l^iusap.  PAoe.  94),  ^*,  ^r.  ,     . 
on  an  elevation,  sixteen  stadia  in  circumference,  a;  .i .. 

of  the  sonth  side  of  Parnassus  (Strabo.  p.  41a);   a, 

the  focus  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  ti^  seal  of  ih^  :: 
celebrated  oracle  in  Greece,  it  naturally  boca^o  pop^.     . 
and  wealthy.     Tlie  population  consisted  of  Dorian*,    . 
formed  the  privileged  class,  and  of  the  descendanu  k.:  : 
bondsmen  of  the  temple.    The  constitution  was  ori^.;.    •• 
monarchical  (Miiller,  Dor.  iii.,  6,  &  10) ;  t)^  kin^  ucit*    . . 
called  Prytanes.    (Miiller,  iii.,  8,  $  3.)   The  DorA»<i  u,-.  ... 
made  an  oligarch?,  from  which  the  priests,  tbo  Vy  . 
court  of  justice,  and  a  limited  senate,  were  chorea,  i  >i  i . .  .  ; 
iii.,9t  i  17.)      Delphi  was,  from  very  early  limea»  tl^  u  .- 
dezvous  of  an  important  federal  union,  or  aj]|pluct}un),  i..* 
organization  of  which  is  aUributed  (>v  Strabp,  |>.  4Xu,  :/ 
Acrisius.    (  Thirlwall,  HUL  QretUf  ?o}*  '^  P»  S7#*} 


[Coin  of  Delphi] 
Pritlth  MuMum.    Actual  Size.    SilTcr.    Tfrfiht,  SS|  {nlftf. 

DELPHIA,  a  vegetable  alkali,  which  esisia  conb.c^ .:: 
with  malic  acid,  forming  malate  of  delpbia  in  th«  aeed>  .' 
the  delf  fumum  siafihisagn'u,  or  stavesacre. 

The  properties  of  delphiaare  that  ii  is  a  oiysf piling  pen*. ;^' 
whicli  becomes  opa<jue  by  drying.  It  is  u^uly  in«oli*b.».  :: 
water,  but  communicates  its  pecuhar  taste  to  it.  It  c- 
solves  j-ea/hly  in  alcohol  and  sather,  and,  on  the  coohi^;  .' 
the  solutions,  the  delphia  is  deposited  in  tfocks.  It  ^  -a*- 
luble  aUu  in  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 

With  acids  it  Ibrms  neutral  salts,  which  are  cr}^alU/aIt.'. 
and  have  a  bitter  and  aond  taste ;  tliey  ai'e  however  bet  i.- 1  > 
known,  and  delplua  i.self  has  not  been  analyaed.    Li.e    . 
other  alkalis  of  ilii^  class,  there  can  however  be  ou  duuU;  .^• 
its  beirjsf  (H)inposed  of  iivdro 'en,  carbon,  oxygeu.  And  azo  t 

DELPHIN.VP  i  ERU8.    [Whjllbs.] 

DELPHI'NIUM,  an  extensive  genus  of  tiie  Eaiiunc.  1  ;• 
ceous  order,  consisting  of  annual  or  peremiifl  herUi<v.'  -» 
plants,  with  irregular  spurred  liowers,  the  colours  of  wl.. 
areoficn  of  the  m^st  vivid  blue.  I'hey  are  very  nearh  jl.    •. 
to  Aconites,  from  which  they  differ  meRjy  iu  then   u] : 
sepal  being  lengihoned  at  the  base  iu;o  a  spur  tu»a«si  j  • 
at  the  baxk  into  a  helmet,  and  in  the  petals  havii»g  no  >;  '.r 
at  ail,  but  being  deturmed  stalked  bediee  aUegeihei  L.. 
ferent  in  form,  a  ad  often  in  oolour,  from  the  sepals. 

The  species  abound  in  the  temperate  ports  of  the  noir  l* 
hemisphere,  and  are  ofb»n  culii\-aled  in  gKrdeos  uodt-r  ;  i  • 
1MBM  of  Larkspon.    Amon^  tbs  ttwC  tlwfry  kifiid*  oj 
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form  and  nature  of  tta  bed  m  the  neigfaboinhood  of  the 
mouths  of  riveri,  the  prevalent  winds  and  tides,  Stc.  In 
almost  all  cases  these  circumstances  greatly  modify  their 
form  and  extent  and  nature.  Some  deltas  are  reiy  exten- 
sive ;  some  are  sterile,  while  others  are  highly  fertile,  such 
as  the  delta  of  the  Nile ;  some  are  thickly  wooded,  such  as 
the  delta  of  the  6an^^ ;  some  are  swampy,  as  the  delta  of 
the  Mississtpi,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  branches  which 
inclose  or  intersect  them,  there  is  also  much  variety,  both 
as  to  their  totid  number,  and  the  number  and  situation  of 
such  among  them  as  are  navigable.  Sometimes  the  two 
outer  or  deltoid  branches  of  the  river  are  the  largest ;  some- 
tiroes  one  only  is  navigable,  and  that  may  be  in  the  middle 
or  on  either  side,  and  sometimes  many  are  navigable ;  thus 
the  delta  of  the  Wolga  has  sixty-five  channels,  eight  of 
which  are  navit^ble ;  the  Orinoco  fifty,  of  which  seven  are 
navigable.  Tlie  Danube  has  five  navigable  mouths,  and 
the  Nile  at  present  only  two. 

Deltas  are  formed  not  only  at  the  months  of  rivers  which 
disembogue  into  the  sea»  but  sometimes  at  the  confluence 
of  tributary  streams,  with  their  recipients,  ai  is  seen  in  many 
rivers  of  America ;  such  as  the  Rio  Branco  and  the  Rio 
Jupura,  which  respectively  enter  by  a  great  number  of 
branches  into  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Maraiion,  or  river  of 
Amuons.  Rivers  entering  lakes  also,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  farm  deltas  at  their  mouths. 

Some  deltas  are  still  in  progress  of  formation ;  others 
have  been  obliterated  by  various  causes,  and  all  are,  more 
or  less,  undergoing  different  modifications. 

The  principal  deltas  of  Europe  are  those  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Po.  Many  other  rivers,  however, 
form  deltas,  such  as  the  Ebro,  the  Vistula,  the  Neva,  the 
Dwina,  the  Don,  &c.  The  delta  of  the  Rhine  has  been,  as 
it  were,  obliterated  by  the  irruption  of  the  Zuydersee, 
though  the  whole  of  Holland  is  a  formation  of  deltoid 
islands,  created  by  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Mouse,  and  the  Scheldt  The  deltoid  form  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Petchora  is  no  longer  recognizable  in  tLe  group  of 
islands  at  its  embouchure. 

In  Asia,  the  principal  deltas  are  those  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Indus,  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Cavery,  the  Euphrates,  the  Oural, 
the  Lena,  and  the  Kolima. 

The  Wolga,  before  entering  the  Caspian,  is  split,  as  wo 
have  said,  into  innumerable  branches ;  but  the  space  which 
they  inclose,  in  strictness,  bears  little  resemblance  to  a 
delta. 

In  Africa,  the  Nile  and  the  Niger ;  and 

In  America,  the  Mississipi  and  the  Orinoco  form  the 
principal  deltas. 

DELU'C,  JEAN  ANDRE',  was  born  at  Geneva,  1727. 
His  father,  Francois  Deluc,  was  a  watch  manufacturer,  not 
only  skilful  in  his  trade  but  conversant  wiih  other  brenclies 
of  knowledge,  and  a  writer  upon  religious  and  political  mat- 
ters.    His  son  also  took  part  in  the  disputes  between  the 
nSgatifs  and  the  reprdsentans,  or  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties,  of  his  native  republic,  to  the  latter  of  which  he  be- 
longed, and  he  was  sent,  in  17G8,byhis  fellow  representa- 
tives to  Paris  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  Duke  of  Choi- 
seul,  the  prime  minister  in  France.    On  his  return  in  1770 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  legislative  council,  but  not 
long  afterwards  he  left  Geneva  and  its  politics  for  Eng- 
land, to  devote  himself  entirely  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  had, 
from  an  early  age,  applied  to  the  study  of  geolo^,  and  had 
made  excursions  in  the  Alps,  while  his  brother  mvestigated 
the  mountains  of  Italy  for  the  same  object.    His  own  words 
best  explain  his  purpose :    '  My  brother  and  I  entered 
together  upon  our  geological  career,  while  I  yet  lived  at 
Geneva,  and  after  a  certain  period  we  came  to  a  first  con- 
clusion, which  from  that  time  has  been  our  guide,  namely, 
that  an  essential  distinction  was  to  be  made  among  the  va- 
rious phenomena  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  exhibits, 
with  respect  to  their  causes,  by  determining  as  to  each  of 
them  whether  the  causes  which  have  produced  it  are  stiU  in 
action,  or  have,  at  some  epoch,  ceased  to  act.  .  .  .  Continu- 
ing our  observations,  we  came  at  length  to  a  conviction  that 
the  formation  of  our  continents,  with  regard  both  to  their 
composition  and  general  form,  as  well  as  their  existence 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  be  ascribed  to  causes  no 
longer  in  action  on  our  globe,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
effects  of  the  still-existing  causes  have  been  liinited  to  a 
modification  of  that  original  state.    After  having  quitted 
Geneva,  I  continued  my  observations  in  various  oountrtes, 
and  more  particularly  on  tha  sea  coast ;  my  brother  like-  I 


wise  punued  his,  and  we  oommunieated  our  rsaarks  to 
each  other.    I  saw  the  possibility  of  determining,  hy  xUv 
action  of  actual  causes,  wnat  had  been  the  state  of  our  r  ■_.:.. 
tinents  at  their  birth,  and  also  the  possibility  of  determi'i  i.< 
the  time  elapsed  since  that  period.    I  then  wiute  my  f..  -; 
geological  work,  *'  Lettres  Physiques  et  Morales  sur  1*11  .^ 
toire  de  la  Terre  et  de  I'Homme,"  8vo.  La  Have,  ir:.- 
These  letters  were  addressed  to  Queen  Charlotte,  oonsx^r:    f 
George  III.,  who  anpointed  Deluc  her  reader;  they  rvL-e 
only  to  the  Alps  of  Switxerland;  but  in  the  foUoviitg^  }i':.r 
appeared  a  continuation  of  the  work,  under  the  same  1 1  r, 
including  Deluc*s  travels  through  Rhenish  Geiman>,  Hi 
never,  Friesland,  Holland,  Belgium,  &c.,   in  6  ihtck  v  >.•. 
8vo.    These  letters  are  not  merely  scientific  treaiiMsn ,  t)i'. . 
are  also  descriptive  of  scenery,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  iUt.j 
manners;  they  contain  statistical  and  moral  obsenatici. 
and  many  of  them  are  full  of  interest  even  to  the  genn^. 
reader.    One  great  conclusion  which  Deluc  came  to  f:  n 
all  his  observations  was,  that  the  present  continents  vt.f 
left  dry  by  a  great  and  sudden  revolution   of  curof  *:  - 
tively  recent  occurrence,  not  more  than  four  or  five  thoi^sj;  . 
years  •iince,  which  revolution  buried  under  the  sea   t  >. 
countries  previously  inhabited.    This  opinion  has  been  &•>  > 
maintained  by  Saussure,  Dolomieu,  and  Cuvier.      IX  .r 
agreed  with  Saussure  in  considering  that  the  materials  u  i.  .- 
form  our  mountains  were  first  deposited  in  honxontal  m<  i 
continuous  strata,  and  that  their  present  broken  and  t!:^ 
cated  state  is  the  effect  of  subsequent  catastrophes,  «  L     . 
however  were  previous  to  that  which  lef(  them  dry.   Di*l-  <  » 
whole  system  concerning  the  various  epochs  of  the  thm 
tion  corresponding  to  the  six  days  or  ratner  periods  ol  Ci 
nesis,  appears  in  several  of  his  numerous  works,  and  e-|  ■. 
cially  in  his '  Lettres  Geologiques  sur  THiktoirc  de  laTe:-. . 
addressed  to  Blumenbach,   1798;    in  his'Traiie  cKm.  • 
taire  de  Geologic,*  i8U8,  which  was  also  published  m  ¥■  ^ 
lish ;   and  in  his  '  Geological  Travels  in  llie  North  ol  i-  . 
rope  and  in  England,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1810.    IX  _- 
made  also  man^  observations  on  the  atmosphere,  and  il., 
phenomena  of  air,  heat,  and  light.     He  wrote  '  Rccberdt  > 
sur  les  Modifications  de  1* Atmosphere,  contenant  1*Hi>l  u- 
critique  du  Baromdtre  et  du  Thcimomeire,  un  trait^  vu:  . 
construction  deces  instrumens,  des  experiences  relati%«-*  . 
leurs  usages,et  principalement ^ lamesurodes  hauteur», vi  J  i 
correction  des  refractions  moyennes ;  avec  figures,*  2  vol.  v  - 
Geneva,  1 772.    It  is  perhaps  in  this  branch  of  expenmi '   . 
philosophy  that  Deluc  rendered  the  most  positive  8er\u«- 
science.    He  made  great  improvements  in  the  baix>ut  tr. 
especially  as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  heii^hta.     >  h  ^ 
ROMBTBR.]    He  also  wrote  •  M^moire  sur  un  Hygrun..    t 
comparable   present^   k  la  Sociel6    Royale   de    Lontin- 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned,  *  Id^»*  sur  !» 
Met6orologie,*  1786 ;  '  Introduction  k  la  Phvj^iqueTerroi:.- 
par  les  Fluides  expansibles,'  1 803  ;  •  Trait6  lEicmenUiie  5  .r 
le  Fluide  Electro-Galvanique,*  1804. 

Deluc*s  earnestness  in  availing  himself  of  his  cwh.^   - 
observations  to  prove  the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic  \arr a  i  .  • 
involved  him  in  controversial  correspondence  tilth  »e%'' 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  particularly  with  Dr.  Toil- 
Berlin  :  •  Lettres  sur  le  Christ ianisme,  address^^s  au  Dr.  J  ' 
ler,'  1801 ;  •  Correspondance  particulidre  entrele  Docteur  1 
ler  et  J.  A.  Deluc,*  in  French  and  German, )  803-4 ;  an.J  .  - 
with  Professor  Reimaiiis  of  Hamburg,  *  Annonre  d'un  C»   . 
rage  de  M.  J.  A.  Reimarus  sur  la  Formatiun  du  Globe,  ]  ur  J 
A.  Deluc,'  Hanover;  1 803.    But  though  Deluc  was  earn  i^;   : 
his  religious  conviction,  and  in  supporting  it  bv  argtiniti.  ^ 
his  spirit  was  fiir  from  being  intolerant,  as  he  show^  m  :  i.- 
merous  passages  of  his  works,  and  especially  in  his  *  i    -- 
cours  sur  la  Tolerance/  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  *  Hiatoire  »:.     . 
Terre  et  de  THomme.'    He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Ha.    .. 
and  wrote  •  PnJcis  de  la  Philosophic  de  Bacon,  et  de*  I* 
gris  qu*  ont  fait  les  Sciences  Naturelles  par  ses  Precep .  t  *    : 
son  Example.'  2  vol.  8vo.,  Paris.  1802.    He  wrote  aL-,.     . 
education:  'Lettres  sur  TEducation  Religieuse  de  11    • 
fiince,  precede  et  suivies  de  details  historiques,'  8vo..  i :  - 
besides  many  other  memoirs,  treatises,  &r.,  which    .i." 
pcared  m  the  Joumai  des  Spavans,  TransaeitOM  Phi    s 
phiques,  and  other  scientific  journals.  French,  Bnglisli.  ^r  . 
German.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Lon.i.t 
Dt^lin,  and  GotUngen,  and  cocrespondent  of  the  acader..-  - 
of  Paris,  Montpellier,  &c.    He  was  appointed  in  I7V5>  P-  ► 
fessor  of  philosophy  and  geology  in  the  Univwsity  of  i;.- 
^ngen.    He  passed  several  years  in  Germany,  at  Be-Ln, 
Hanovtr,  Brunswick^  fee.    Afkar  the  baule  of  J  ana  be  rt- 


lAettq  r.  S— 7S.)  H«WM  eoodembed  ta  d«tb  at  tlwMme 
tlma  with  Pliocloiif317  a.c.)  for  espousing  theMioedoniui 
urty,  but  had  tha  good  fortuno  to  escape  by  llight  (PluL 
PAoe.cuxT.),  ■ndwuihortlfsftermadegoTerDorof  A'lbecu 
by  Oumnder.  He  mainUined  his  autboritjr  fbr  ten  yeara, 
and,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  398),  Atheni  was  never  more 
happy  than  u Oder  his  government.    In  his  adminiilration 

of  aMrs  he  was  so  popular  that  380  itatuee  were  i ■"  '- 

his  honour ;  hut  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
Athens  (307  8.  c.)  and  proclaimed  the  old  denMcracy,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  a  second  time,  and  would  hardly  have 
eiu»ped  bad  not  his  enemy  ensured  him  a  safe  retreat  to 
Tbebm.  (Diodor.  Sic.  xx.,  45,  46.)  After  the  death  of 
Cassander  (296  b-c.)  Demetrius  retired  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction,  and  where  bo  probably  wrote  most  of  the 
numerous  works  attributed  to  him  by  Diogenes,  (v.  S' 
UnfurluTiatelT,  howc^'er.  ho  made  an  unsur(:u:isful  aiicmpt 
to  dis-iuade  his  patron  from  altering  the  succession  lo  hia 
down  in  favour  of  his  children  by  Berenice.  When 
Piolemy  PbiladelphuB  came  to  the  tbrono  in  2B3  B.C. 
he  had  not  fbrgulten  the  counacl  which  would,  had  it 
lifen  listened  lo,  bnve  deprived  him  of  his  father's  pre- 
JL-rencL',  anil  bnninbud  the  author  of  it  to  Busiris,  where 
he  siion  after  died  from  the  bite  of  an  asp. 
rlicloric,  u'lTibed  to  him,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  has 


ihe  sun  of  Antii;onus(oneof  the  Bui'ccssors  of  Atc:cBnder  the 
Gri'nl)  and  Slrotonice.  He  appears  to  have  been  born 
iilimil  the  year  334,  for  Plutarch  tells  us  iDem.  v.)  he 
wa.1  -a  when  he  was  defeated  by  Ptolemv  end  ScJeucus  at 
Giiia  (312  B.C.).  Demetrius  soon  wiped  out  the  disgrace 
nhich  had  attended  his  first  fbat  of  arms  by  a  brilliant  vie- 
tnry  which  he  ^ined  over  Cilles,  one  of  the  genarali  of 
Plolemy.  (Plut,  Hcth.  vi.)  In  the  division  of  Alaxander'B 
empire,  which  shortly  followed.  It  was  determined  thM 
Greece  should  be  freed  from  the  dominion  of  Caaaander, 
and  Ibis  duty  Demetrius  with ngly  look  upon  himself  De- 
metrius Phalereus  then  governed  Athens  as  Classa&der's  de- 
puty, and  had  obtained  great  jwpularity ;  but  when  Denw- 
trius  Poliorcetes  took  Munychia  and  offered  a  democratical 
form  of  government  to  Ihe  Alheniani  (307  b.c.>,  the  di*- 
ciplc  of  liieopbroslus  was  glad  to  owe  a  lafe  retreat  to 
Thebes  to  the  generofity  of  his  namesake.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Demetrius  ^ined  a  great  naval  vieltoy  over 
Piolcmy,  and  conquered  ibe  isle  of  Cyprus,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  father  Antigonui  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
(Pint.  Dftn.  xtii.  xviii.)  In  3U4  Demetrius  laid  siege  to 
Rhodi-s,  but,  ahhough  he  showed  all  the  resources  of  his 
genius  in  inventing  new  and  extraordinary  machines  for 
taking  the  cily,  he  was  unable  lo  make  himself  master  of  it, 
and,  after  Byear'sBiege,hc  form  til  an  albancewith  IheRho- 
diuns  a;.;ain9t  all  persons,  with  the  exception  of  Ptolemy. 
(Plul.  I'-tn.  xxi.)  Demetrius  then  returned  to  Greece,  forced 
Cni^ander  to  nii-'e  llio  siufc  of  Athens,  and  pursued  hi 
Thurmopylni:  al^cr  Ibis  he  tuuk  Sicton  by  surprise,  and 
then  Curinlh  and  Ar^ns,  n  here  he  married  Dcidaroio,  sis' 
of  Pjrrhua,  kins  of  Epirus.  Cassnnder  was  willing 
make  peace, but  .\nligt>nus  sboned  so  little  moderation  that 
tlic  other  sui'cossors  of  Alexander  wore  induced,  through 
fear  of  tho  consequences  of  his  ambition,  lo  forma  coalition 
u::3inKl  liini.  Aiiligi.nus  met  his  enemies  at  Ipsus,  in 
Phr;;;i*,  and  fdl  in  the  botile.  (Died,  ixi.;  Plut.  ZJifm. 
\xviii~\\x.)  Doiuelrius  escaped  ftum  the  defeat  with 
("iinO  men  lo  E)ihc»us,  whence  lie  pa?aed  over  lo  the  Cycla- 
di-s.  and,  bi'iii!:  excluded  from  Athen^  sailed  for  the  Chei^ 
)"ine<e.  ^^'illll■  he  was  there  engaged  in  laying  waste  the 
liind^  of  I.y^i1lmHlus,  SeU'Ucus  wnl  to  bim  to  demand  his 
daiipliter  Riraiunii-e  in  marriage,  a  proposal  to  which  he 
reniiily  Br;rceil.  In  '2'.iB  a.  c.  he  laid  siegc  to  Athens,  which 
was  under  tlic  dominion  of  Ihe  tyrant  Lachare*.  The  city 
soon  siirrendcri.-d,  :ind  was  treated  with  great  kindueu  by 
the  conqueror.  (Plut.  Dem.  xxxiv.)  The  quarrel  of  Alex- 
ander and  Aniipnier.  the  two  sons  of  Cassander,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  gelling  possession  of  Macedon,  which 
he  easily  accomulished  after  baling  put  to  death  Alexander, 
who  had  cnUeil  him  in  lo  assist  bim  against  his  brother. 
t294  B.C.)  Allhoueb  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Greece, 
he  was  eager  to  get  possession  of  the  whole,  and  attacked 
and  took  Thebes.  But  his  popularitv  was  now  on  the  wane, 
and  ha  was  easily  driven  ftom  the  tnrone  of  Maoedon  by 
Pfnbiu  th«  Bptnte,  tn  S87  B.C.,  wbow  good  qualitiei  had 


beeoma  known  ta  lb*  tabtaata  of  Dmatrin^    (VMl  Ami 

zliv.)  Shortly  •ftorwatds  be  fell  into  tha  buds  of  Maaeu. 
whose  kingdom  ha  had  invaded,  and  was  dataioad  bj  hm 
in  honourable  confinement  till  hii  death  ia  S8S  B.C>  Tbti 
celebrated  man  was  ao  eminently  handaome  in  hia  p«aaa 
that  seulplota  and  painters  alwan  fell  ihort  of  hia  iMuty. 
He  was  much  given  to  debauchei7,  and  ii  Hid  to  t«ia 
shortaned  hia  life  by  hia  axcMW*. 


IMtDtliliu  PoUatHbi.) 
Drill.h  Muiiuni.    AcIudSlH.    Slim.    WeKM  K»ft  P^**- 

DEMETRIUS  SOTER.  king  of  Syria,  Iho  aooof  Sel.  :- 
CUB  Pliilopatcr,  passed  his  youth  at  Rome  as  •  hostage.  H, 
efieclcd  bis  escape,  partly  through  the  assistanee  affdiH  il 
him  by  the  hisiorian  Polybius,  and  mounted  the  ih.-  -  • 
of  Ilia  ancestors  about  161  B.C.  He  oontend«d  in  t.>... 
with  the  Muccabeea,  who  then  rtUed  over  Judaa,  ai..i 
died  valiantly  fighting  acaioit  Aloiandw  Balas  abuui 
S.C.  ISO. 


reign,  he  did  not  &11  into  the  bands  of  the  iuee— ftil  u*urpi-i 
Bala,  and  with  the  assistanceof  the  king  of  Egypt,  «b.,>^ 
daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  married,  loon  posMMed  hiiUH.-ir 
of  his  father's  throne.  As,  however,  ha  nve  himself  up. 
after  a  while,  to  luxury  and  indolence,  and  did  not  aiier.'i 
to  the  duties  of  his  station,  his  numerous  enemies  n)ntn%t-l 
to  expel  him  from  his  kingdom,  and  ha  remaiaad  for  aaoif 
time  in  tho  bands  of  the  Parthian*,  upon  whom  b«  hA<i 


(CMa  dT  DnoMrlu  NInkn.] 
BriUiliMowniB.     Aclntl  Blu.    SD..r.    Wtiibt  tgaj^  tniBi. 

ventured  to  make  war.  While  lUU  in  capHvit*  ba  narrir<l 
a  daughter  of  Mithridates,  the  Parthian  king ;  and  bis 
former  wife  Cleopatra  formed  a  union  wttb  hia  brother 
Antiochus,  who  becsms  king  of  Syria  in  his  ahaonce 
and  fell  in  battle  vrith  the  Partbiani.  Phiaalo.  U- 
foro  this  event  happened,  had  released  Daiaetrin*.  in 
order  that  he  mi|;;ht  divide  his  brether'i  party,  and  be 
consequently  regained  bis  kingdom  after  the  dHtfa  of  An- 
tiochus. But  Demetrius  governed  Syria  no  bcttw  than 
before  his  caplirily.  Ho  was  again  expelled  by  uwthra 
usurper,  and  was  assaasinatcd  by  ibe  orders  of  bm  wife 
Cloopaiia  in  a  temple  at  Tyre,  where  be  fa«d  takoa  mA«^ 

DEMETRIUS  of  BMm.    [BactMa-] 
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being  only  a  rule  or  law  fixed  by  the  sovereign.  It  is 
however  a  rule  or  law  of  that  class,  the  tendency  of 
which,  where  the  sovereipi  power  is  possessed  by  the  many, 
is  to  undermine  and  ultimately  destroy  the  power  that 
made  it. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  where  the  universal 
people  are  sovereign,  if  the  political  community  is  large 
and  spread  over  a  great  surface,  every  delegation  of  power, 
however  necessary,  is  accompanied  with  danger  to  tne  ex- 
istence of  the  sovereign  power.  The  more  comphcated  the 
machinery  of  administration  becomes,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous are  the  administering  bodies  interposed  l)etween  the 
sovereign  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which 
the  sovereign  delegates  part  of  his  power,  the  greater  is  the 
risk  of  those  who  have  had  power  delegated  to  them 
making  themselves  the  masters  of  those  who  have  con- 
ferred the  power.  In  a  democracy  the  great  problem 
must  be  to  preserve  unimpaired  and  undisputed  the  vital 
principle  of  the  sovereign  power  being  in  all  and  in  every 
individual,  and  to  combine  with  this  such  a  system  of  dele- 
gated powers  as  shall  in  their  operation  idways  recognize 
that  principle  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  government  only  two  seem  capable 
of  exact  definition,  monarchy  and  democracy,  and  those 
two  only  seem  to  rest  on  any  clear  and  intelligible  principle. 
Forms  of  government  which  he  between  these  two  have 
received  the  various  names  of  aristocracies,  oligarchies,  &c., 
but  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  explaining  what  an  aris- 
tocracy is,  or  to  what  portion  of  a  community  political 
power  must  be  limited  in  order  to  constitute  an  oligarchy. 

DEMO'CRITUS  was  born  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  as  we  learn  from  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix. 
34),  at  Miletus,  in  the  year  460  b.c.  He  was  thus  40  years 
younger  than  Anaxagoras,  and  eight  years  younger  than 
Socrates.  He  received  his  first  lessons  in  astrology  and 
theology  from  some  Magi,  who  had  been  left  with  his  father 
by  Xerxes  when  passing  through  Abdera  to  the  invasion  of 
Greece ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  a  hearer  of 
Leucippus  and  Anaxagoras.  That  he  heard  Anaxagoras  is 
doubtful,  but,  if  he  did,  it  must  have  been  while  Anaxagoras 
was  at  Lampsacus ;  for  when  this  philosopher  was  banished 
from  Athens  (450  B.C.)  Democritus  was  only  ten  years  old. 
Democritus  appears  to  have  been  a  great  traveller.  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Egypt,  that  he  might  learn  geometrv 
from  the  Egyptian  priests ;  to  have  been  in  Persis,  and  with 
the  Gymnosophists  in  India,  and  to  have  penetrated  into 
Ethiopia.  He  sojourned  for  some  time  at  Athens;  but 
from  contempt  of  notoriety,  as  it  is  said,  was  known  to  no- 
body in  that  city.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  37),  contended 
that  Democritus  had  never  visited  Athens.  One  result  of 
his  extensive  travels  was,  that  he  expended  all  his  patri- 
mony, which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  100  talents.  Now,  it 
was  a  law  of  his  country,  that  any  one  who  spent  his  whole 
patrimony  should  be  refused  burial  in  his  native  land ;  but 
Democritus,  having  read  his  chief  work  aloud  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  so  impressed  them  with  an  admiration  of  his  learn- 
ing, that  he  not  merely  obtained  a  snecial  exemption  from 
the  above  law,  but  was  presented  with  500  talents,  and  was, 
on  his  death,  buried  at  the  public  expense.  (Diog.  Laert. 
IX.  39.)  A  story  substantially  the  same,  though  varying 
somewhat  in  detail,  is  given  in  Athsaneus  (iv.  p.  198).  He 
is  said  to  have  continued  travelling  till  he  was  80  years  old. 
He  died  in  the  year  357  b.c.  at  the  age  of  104.  There  is  a 
story  of  his  having  protracted  his  life  for  three  days  after 
death  seemed  inevitable,  by  means  of  the  smell  of  either 
bread  or  honey,  and  in  order  to  gratify  his  sister,  who,  had 
he  died  when  first  he  seemed  likely  to  die,  would  have  been 
prevented  from  attending  a  festival  of  Ceres.  (Diog.  Laert. 
IX.  43 ;  Athssn.  ii.  7.) 

Democritus  loved  solitude,  and  was  wholly  wrapt  up  in 
study.  There  are  several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  de- 
votion to  knowledge,  and  his  disregard  of  everything  else. 
They  conflict  somewhat  with  one  another  in  their  details ; 
but  accuracy  of  detail  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  and,  tending 
all  to  the  same  point,  they  prove,  which  is  all  that  we  can 
expect  to  know,  what  character  was  traditionally  assigned 
if  Democritus.  Cicero  (de  Fin,  v.  29)  speaks  of  him  as,  like 
Anaxagoras,  leaving  his  lands  uncultivated,  in  his  undivided 
care  for  learning ;  while,  as  an  instance  of  how  these  stories 
conflict,  Diogenes  Laertius  represents  him  as  having,  on  the 
division  of  the  paternal  estate  with  his  two  brothers,  taken 

^''  ova  phan  entirely  in  money,  «8  boing  moro  conroniont 


than  land  for  a  traveller.  Valerius  Maxunus  (viiL  7)  makes 
him  show  his  contempt  for  worldly  things  by  ffiving  alnuKt 
the  whole  of  his  patrimony  to  his  country.  He  is  said  loo 
to  have  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  be  diverted  from 
thought;  but  Plutarch  (de  Curiositaie,  p.  521.  C)  reject* 
this  story,  and  explains  how  it  might  have  arisen.  It  was 
Democritus  who,  struck  with  the  ingenuity  displayed  by 
Protagoras  in  the  tying  up  of  a  bundle,  raised  him  from  the 
humble  condition  of  a  porter,  and  gained  him  for  phi- 
losophy. 

Democritus  followed  Leucippus  at  a  very  short  distance  of 
time,  and  preceded  Epicurus  by  somewhat  less  than  a  cen- 
tury, as  an  expounder  of  the  atomic  or  corpuscular  phil<M>- 
phy.  [Atom.]  He  viewed  all  matter  as  reducible  to  par- 
ticles, which  are  themselves  indivisible  (hence  called  atomt\, 
and  which  are  similar  in  form.  He  included  mind  under 
the  head  of  matter,  recognizing  onljr  matter  and  empty 
space  as  composing  the  universe,  and  viewed  mind  as  coo- 
sistin^  of  round  atoms  of  fire.  (Aristot  de  Anim.  l,*2.) 
Arguing  that  nothing  could  arise  out  of  nothing,  and 
also  that  nothing  could  utterly  perish  and  become  nothing, 
he  contended  for  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  thus  dis- 
pensed with  a  creator.  He  further  explained  the  difference 
in  material  substances  (mind,  as  has  been  said,  being  one  of 
them)  by  a  difference  in  the  nature  and  arrangement  i>f 
their  component  atoms,  and  all  material  (including mental) 
phenomena  by  different  motions,  progressive  or  regressne, 
straight  or  circular,  taking  place  among  these  atoms  and 
taking  place  of  necessity.  Thus  the  cosmology  of  I>em<h 
critus  was  essentially  atheistic. 

In  psychology  he  explained  sensation,  as  did  Spicurus 
after  him,  by  supposing  particles,  cT^wXa,  as  he  callea  them, 
or  sensible  images,  to  issue  from  bodies.  He  also  thought 
to  explain  merrs  belief  in  gods  by  the  supposed  existen<>e 
of  large  images  of  human  form  in  the  air.  In  moral  phi- 
losophy he  announced  nothing  more  than  that  a  che<»rfai 
state  of  mind  (cvcorof,  lifOvjiia)  was  the  one  thing  to  be 
sought  after.  The  manner  in  which  the  follies  of  mtn 
affected  him,  and  from  which  he  derived  his  name  of  the 
*  laughing  philosopher,'  is  well  known.     (Juv.  x.  33 — 55.) 

A  list  of  the  very  numerous  writings  of  Democritos  » 
contained  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  46 — 49).  They  are 
arranged  under  the  five  principal  heads  of  ethics*  ph^&irs, 
mathematics,  general  literature,  and  arts ;  and  there  are 
besides  a  few  of  miscellaneous  character.  The  list,  classi- 
fied in  the  same  manner,  and  enriched  with  critical  remarks 
is  given  in  Fabricius  (Bibliotheca  Greeca,  ed.  Harles.  vol.  ii . 
p.  634 — 641).  The  reader  will  see  in  this  work  a  list  of 
the  writings  wrongly  attributed  to  Democritus,  and  state- 
ments of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  severally  pn^ 
nounced  spurious ;  among  them  are  the  writings  on  ma- 
gic which  are  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat,  xxx.  IX  and 
considered  by  him  as.  genuine. 

For  an  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Hill,  '  De  Philosophia  Epicurea,  De- 
mocritea  et  Theophrastea,'  Genev.,  1669;  Ploucquet,  '  De 
Placitis  Democriti  Abderitse,'  Tubing.  1767;  Cudworth\ 
'  Intellectual  System,'  chap.  i. ;  and  to  the  common  bistorirt 
of  philosophy ;  and  for  general  information  concerning  hi* 
hfe  to  Bayle's  '  Dictionary,'  and  Fabricius'  *  BibUotbcca 
Groca,'  ed.  Harles.  vol.  ii.  p.  628. 

DEMOISELLE.  (Zoolog\'.)    [Gruidjb.] 

DEMOIVRE.  ABRAHAM,  was  born  at  Vitry  in  Cbam< 
pagne,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1667,  and  was  descended  of  an 
antient  and  honourable  family  of  the  French  Protestant 
church.  The  revocation  of  tne  edict  of  Nantes  in  168^ 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  native  country,  and,  like  a  great 
number  of  the  refugees  created  by  that  revocation,  he  set- 
tled in  England,  choosing  for  (he  field  of  his  efforts  the 
metropolis. 

He  apnears  at  the  earliest  neriod  to  which  any  sceonnt  of 
him  reaches  to  have  devotea  himself  to  teaching  mathe- 
matics, as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  a  subsistence.  He 
also,  though  he  was  not  the  first  who  adopted  tbst  plan, 
read  lectures  on  natural  philosophy:  but  it  does  not  ap 
par  that  his  attempts  in  this  way  were  very  successful 
he  being  neither  fluent  in  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
nor  a  good  experimental  manipulator. 

The  popularity,  as  a  book  to  be  talked  about,  of  New* 
ton's  great  work,  comjielled  Demoivre  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the 
few  who  at  that  time  were  able  to  follow  the  tllusiriou* 

^NeirtQn  la  tbe  wuno  of  to  iBveitigtitioiu.  D«inoiTTc« 
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Demonstration  now  means  only  that  process  by  which 
a  result  is  shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  pre- 
mises £rom  which  it  is  asserted  to  follow,  on  the  supposition 
that  those  premises  are  admitted,  either  as  matter  of  fact, 
or  of  intuitive  evidence,  or  of  previous  demonstration.  Thus 
the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  demon- 
strates a  certain  property  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  on  the 
supposition — 1,  that  all  the  preceding  propositions  are  true ; 
2,  that  the  axioms  used  in  geometry,  whether  expressed 
or  implied,  are  true  also.  It  makes  the  consequence  as 
certain  as  the  premises,  by  means  of  the  indubitable  cha- 
racter of  the  connecting  process.  This  strict  use  of  the 
term  demonstration  belongs  to  the  science  of  logic,  which 
is  the  art  of  demonstrating  from  premises,  without  reference 
to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  premises  themselves. 

But  in  common  hfe  the  word  demonstration  means  any 
sort  of  reasoning  which  the  party  using  the  term  chooses  to 
call  proof.  'I  consider  it  as  demonstrated,*  means  the  same 
thing  as '  evidence  has  been  offered  which  makes  it  so  pro- 
bable to  me  that  I  am  willing  to  act  upon  that  evidence.' 
Most  minds  have  no  idea  or  a  middle  state ;  they  either 
absolutely  receive  or  absolutely  reject:  so  that  in  ^ct 
demonstration  comes  with  any  degree  of  balance  of  evidence 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  admit  that  in  com- 
mon life  high  probability  is  the  Kround  of  assent,  and  that 
it  never  can  be  otherwise :  but  there  is  mischief  in  the  use 
of  the  same  term  both  for  logical  inference  and  for  its 
mixture  with  matters  of  guess  or  feeling,  or  unassisted  per- 
ception. The  logician  might  consent  to  abandon  the  word 
demonstration  for  popular  use,  and  to  adopt  another:  but 
it  would  result,  that  the  new  word,  whatever  it  might  be, 
would  immediately  be  seized  by  those  who  confound  what 
is  commonly  called  argument  with  what  is  actually  de- 
monstration. Whatever  may  be  the  strongest  term  in  use, 
it  will  be  adopted  by  strong  assertors :  nor  will  he  who  has 
shown  probable  reason,  however  sreat,  for  the  adoption  of 
a  result  of  argument,  be  satisfied  unless  his  conclusion  be 
received  as  certain.  What  we  have  here  said  refers  en- 
tirely to  the  use  of  the  word  demonstration :  the  fallacy  to 
be  feared  is  the  placing  in  the  result  of  it,  in  one  sense,  the 
degree  cf  confidence  which  is  only  obtained  by  confounding 
that  sense  with  another.  Two  parties,  both  convinced  that 
a  conclusion  has  a  high  degree  of  evidence,  dispute  whether 
the  evidence  amounts  to  demonstration.  To  settle  this 
point,  they  sift  the  evidence  most  minutely,  and  perhaps 
entirely  forget  to  inquire  whether  they  mean  the  same 
thin^  by  the  word  demonstration. 

DEMONSTRATIONS,  in  miUtary  affairs,  are  opera- 
tions of  any  kind  which  may  be  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  dereiviug  the  enemy  respecting  the  measures  which  it  is 
intended  to  employ  against  him. 

Tliey  consist  in  displaying  an  apparent  activity  in  forming 
or  repairing  a  road,  or  in  sending  provisions  or  stores  to  a 
))arti('ular  place,  as  if  preparatory  to  a  march  of  troops  in 
that  direction ;  in  marking  out  ground  as  if  for  an  encamp- 
ment; and  in  detaching  bodies  of  troops  to  make  false 
attacks.  Such  demonstrations  are  made  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  inducing  an  enemy  to  divide  his  forces,  and  thus 
weaken  his  line  at  points  against  which  the  real  movement 
or  attack  is  intended  to  be  oirected. 

In  order  to  succeed,  however,  in  these  demonstrations, 
they  should  be  made  with  great  precaution,  that  they  may 
have  every  appearance  of  indicating  a  serious  enterprise : 
even  the  troops  who  are  to  execute  them  should  be  un- 
ac()uainted  with  the  object  in  view,  lest  a  deficiency  of 
energy  should  betray  the  secret  to  the  enemy,  who  must 
be  suuposed  to  be  on  his  guard  against  such  attempts, 
and  who  may  consequently  take  measures  to  render  them 
useless.     > 

DEMO'Sl  nENES  was  bom  probably  about  B.C.  384,  Ol. 
09.  1.  He  was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  an  Athenian  citi- 
zen of  the  demus  Poeania,  who  carried  on  the  trades  of 
cutler  and  cabinet-maker,  and  of  Cleobule,  the  daughter  of 
Gylon.  This  Gylon,  who  had  been  governor  of  Nymphseum, 
an  Athenian  settlement  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  be- 
traved  it  to  the  Scythians,  and,  afterwards  taking  refuse 
with  their  chief,  married  a  Scythian  woman,  who  was  the 
maternal  grandmother  of  Demosthenes.  This  impurity  of 
blood  and  the  misconduct  of  Gylon,  his  maternal  grand- 
father, formed  a  theme  for  the  taunts  of  iEschines.  (Oration 
against  Ctesiphon,)  There  is  a  well-known  allusion  in 
Juvenal  to  the  trade  of  Demosthenes  the  elder  (x.  130): 


QoMB  pttor  srttfDili  aiMM  ftdlcUs  BpfM, 
A  carbooe  at  (breipibaft  (tadioaqa*  paffMU 
f  nciule  el  lutco  VoleaDO  ad  rhetora  mUdt* 

The  point  of  the  satirist  is  however  somewhat  lost;  when 
we  remember  that  Plutarch  applies  to  the  father  a  tertx. 
(KokoK^ya^oc)  which  expresses  all  that  can  be  said  to  the  aal* 
vantage  of  a  man,  and  that  he  had  two  manuliactoriLn 
(Ipycurrripta)  containing  on  the  whole  more  than  60  alai*  * 
(Creuzer,  View  of  Slavery  in  Rome^  note  40,  and  the  Or* 
tions  of  Demosthenes  against  Apkobus.) 

Demosthenes  the  elder  died  when  his  son  was  seven  }rir* 
old,  leaving  him  and  a  sister,  younger  than  himself  to  t> 
care  of  three  guardians,  Aphobus  and  Demophon,  h\%  fir* 
cousins,  and  Therippides,  a  friend.  The  propnty  left  by  h:  i 
amounted  to  15  talents,  above  3000/.  in  specie,  taking  <»iJ'.    - 
as  the  standard.   The  guardians,  however,  as  we  learu  fr« 
Demosthenes  himself  disregarded  all  his  father^s  inj*Ji.' 
tions,  and,  while  they  neglected  to  improve  the  property  • 
which  they  were  trustees,  embexsled  nearly  the  whole  of 
{Orations  against  Aphobus.)    Plutardi  states  that  ihey  n\ • 
deprived  Demosthenes  of  proper  masten.  He  himself,  ht.  - 
ever,  in  a  passage  where  it  is  his  object  to  magntiy  all  ih  - 
concerns  his  own  history,  boasts  of  the  fitting  educati*' 
which  he  had  received.   (Orai.  on  the  Crown,  p.  J12.)     li' 
is  said  to  have  studied  philosophy  under  Plato,  and  to  hav  •. 
been  a  pupil  of  Bubuliaes  of  Miletus. 

Haying  heard  Callistratus  plead  on  one  oecasioD,  he  v :  • 
fired  by  that  orator's  success  with  ambition  to  beoome  <i 
orator  himself^  and  he  accordingly  received  instroction*  it 
the  rhetorical  art  from  Iseaus.  Cicero  {De  Oraiore  it.  .'•* 
mentions  Demosthenes  as  one  of  those  who  came  fiirtb  frt !. 
the  school  of  Isocrates:  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  i*^ 
pressly  states  that  he  was  not  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  gi»-> 
out  of  his  way  to  invent  reasons  why  Demosthenes  shuui'. 
have  preferred  the  instructions  of  Iseeus.  We  assume  ho- 
ever  that  Is83us  was  his  principal  instructor,  in  acrortiat^t 
with  the  testimony  of  the  various  biographers.  <Libftn*uiw 
Zosimus.)  We  are  told  that  many  suspected  the  speeches 
against  his  guardians  to  have  been  written,  while  othcn 
said  that  they  were  corrected,  by  Issbus,  partly  bermuv. 
Demosthenes  was  so  young  when  they  were  delivered,  ar*^ 
partly  because  they  bore  marks  of  the  style  of  laaeus.  II' 
is  said  to  have  taken  lessons  in  action  from  Aristonicus.  a 
player. 

Tbe  physical  disadvantages  under  which  Demosthemr^  L- 
boured  are  weU  known,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  «ur- 
moimted  them  is  often  quoted  as  an  example  to  eucourif* 
othera  to  persevere.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  thtt 
the  authority  for  some  of  these  stories  is  but  small,  ar. : 
that  they  rest  on  the  assertions  of  writera  of  late  date.  11* 
was  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution :  he  had  a  feeble  toi>-< 
an  indistinct  articulation,  and  a  shortness  of  breath.  Fi:  'i- 
ing  that  these  defects  impaired  the  effect  ot  his  speeches,  he 
set  resolutely  to  work  to  overcome  them.  The  inea:.« 
which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  to  remedy  these  defects  Iim  « 
very  like  the  inventions  of  some  writer  of  the  rhctun  -. 
school,  though  Plutarch  (Demosth.  x.)  quotes  Demotn4>% 
the  Phalerian  as  saying  that  he  had  from  the  orator's  o« .. 
mouth  what  Plutarch  has  stated  in  the  chapter  just  rvfert.  . 
to.  Amons  these  means  we  hear  of  climbing  up  hilU  wii!. 
pebbles  in  nis  mouth,  declaiming  on  the  sea  shore,  or  unh  . 
sword  hung  so  as  to  strike  his  shoulder  when  he  mailt*  4i 
uncouth  gesture.  He  is  also  said  to  have  shut  himM*lf  i  •.• 
at  times  in  a  cave  under  ground  for  study's  sake,  and  ti:  • 
for  months  together. 

Having  been  emancipated  from  his  guardians,  sAcr  a  mi- 
nority of  ten  yean,  he  commenced  a  prosecution  agui:.*^t 
them  to  recover  his  property.  Estimating  his  load's  r.t 
30  talents  (inclusive  of  ten  yeara*  interest),  he  sued  Apbo 
bus  for  one-third  part,  and  gained  his  cause,  without  Iiok  . 
ever  succeeding  in  obtaining  more  than  a  small  part  nt  I  . 
money.  This  took  plaoe  B.C.  364,  when  he  was  iu  hiN  .v  >.*■ 
year,  or,  as  he  says  himself  (Af id.  639,  $  23),  when  he  t.  .^ 
quite  a  boy ;  but  tlie  extant  orations  aflpainst  his  guardians  i- 
evidently  not  the  work  of  a  youth  of  that  age,  as  a  cacvt.' 
perusal  of  these  'orations  will  clearly  show.  He  subn- 
quentlv  adopted  the  profession  of  writing  and  delivering.  ^^ 
a  hired  advocate,  speeches  for  persons  engaged  in  prniu 
and  public  causos — a  practice  which  was  now  genertliv 
adopted  by  the  Greek  orators,  and  was  attended  with  c%»:  • 
siderable  profit.  His  first  speech  on  a  public  occasi^tk 
was  made  in  3SS  B.C.,  in  which  year  be  wrote  the  secern 
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original  lue,  alleging  the  scraples  felt  by  some  coneern- 
ing  its  application  to  military  purposes,  and  the  increase 
in  revenue  which  rendered  tnat  application  no  longer 
necessary.  In  339  b.  c.  the  siege  of  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus  was  raised,  and  a  short  peace  ensued ;  but  in  the 
succeeding  spring  Philip  was  chosen  Amphictyonic  general. 
The  object  of  Demosthenes  was  now  somewhat  changed. 
Before,  he  had  to  oppose  a  forei^  influence  which  sought 
to  insinuate  itself  into  the  affairs  of  the  Grecian  States ; 
now  that  wish  had  been  gained,  and  his  business  became 
that  of  arranging  party  against  party  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  same  nation. 

From  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Chroronea  he  was  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  to  detach  different  states  from  the 
Amphictyonic  alliance.    At  Thebes  he  was  completely  suc- 
cessful:  a  strict  alliance  was  concluded  between  Thebes 
and  Athens,  and  Demosthenes  became  almost  as  much  the 
minister  of  the  one  state  as  of  the  other.    He  defeated  all 
the  counter  efforts  of  Python,  Philip's  agent,  and  procured 
the  preparation  of  an  army  and  fleet  to  act  against  Philip, 
who  had  seized  and  fortified  Elatea,  a  principal  town  in 
Phocis.  But  his  hopes  were  again  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  ' 
Ch»ronea,  in  the  summer  of  338  B.C.,  and  Philip  remained  ' 
apparently  master   of  the  destinies   of  Greece;    perhaps  i 
not  unaided  in  the  conflict  by  a  superstition  which  con- 1 
sidered  his  cause  as  in  some  sort  identified  Mith  that  of 
Apollo,  the  Delphian  god.     Under  these  circumstances, 
the  party  of  Phocion  made  some  faint  attempt  at  action ;  I 
but  rhilip,  with  his  usual  remarkable  policy,  forestalled  i 
them  by  releasing  his  Athenian  prisoners  and  using  his  I 
victory  with  the  greatest  modemtion. 

Demosthenes  joined  in  the  flight  from  Chesronea,  not 
without  some  disgrace,  and  does  not  a^in  appear  till  the 
funeral  ceremony  for  those  who  fell,  when  he  pronounced 
the  customary  oration  (which,  however,  has  been  decided 
not  to  be  that  which  goes  under  this  name),  and  resumed 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  became 
victual-provider  for  the  city,  superintended  the  repaii's  of 
the  fortifications,  and  was  proceeding  with  his  usual  vigour 
in  prosecuting  his  political  schemes,  when  news  came  that 
Philip  had  been  assassinated,  July,  336  b.  c.  The  conduct  of 
Demosthenes  on  this  occasion,  as  reported  by  Plutarch  and 
^schines,  has  sometimes  furnished  a  subject  for  strong 
animadversion.  He  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  a  white 
robe,  although  his  daughter  was  just  dead;  and  he  or  his 
friends  proposed  honours  to  the  memory  of  the  assassin 
of  Philip.  As  to  the  first  of  these  charges,  it  may  be  said 
in  his  defence,  that  it  only  indicates  how  completely  devoted 
he  was  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  even  to  the  exclusion,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  private  affections. 

Mitfurd  has  devoted  a  section  to  anecdotes  of  his  fa- 
vourite character,  Philip,  whose  merits  no  admirer  of  De- 
mosthenes would  wish  to  depreciate,  the  chief  glory  of  the 
great  Athenian  orator  and  statesman  being,  that  he  made 
head  so  successfully  against  such  an  opponent  It  is  the 
habit  of  party  writers  to  ascribe  unbounded  virtues  or  to 
withhold  all  kind  of  praise,  with  equal  want  of  reason. 
The  history  of  the  times  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes,  by 
Mitford  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  this  habit  that 
we  can  refer  to. 

On  the  accession  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  persevered 
in  his  decided  opposition  to  Macedon.  Alexander's  first 
employment,  after  his  election  as  stateholder  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic league,  was  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the 
northern  and  western  provinces  of  Macedonia.  While  he 
was  absent,  a  report  of  his  death  was  spread  at  Thebes, 
which  revolted  fix>m  the  confederacy.  Demosthenes  (Plu- 
tarch) fanned  the  flame  of  this  insurrection,  and,  on 
Alexander's  sudden  appearance  before  Thebes,  Demo- 
sthenes was  appointed  to  confer  with  him ;  but  he  went  only 
to  the  borders  of  Attica.  As  Alexander  demanded  his 
person  inmiediately  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  to- 
gether with  nine  other  Athenians,  on  the  pretext  of 
trying  them  as  traitors,  it  is  most  probable  that,  when 
he  was  sent  on  the  mission  to  Thebes,  he  had  reason  to  fear 
some  act  of  violence  if  he  put  himself  in  the  power  of 
Macedon.  Demades,  a  man  as  high  in  point  of  intellect 
as  he  was  debased  in  morals,  was  the  negotiator  in  his  place, 
and  by  some  means  or  other  contrived  to  save  Demosthenes. 
If,  as  Plutarch  relates  (Life  qf  Phocion),  a  bribe  ttm  given 
to  Demades  to  persuade  lum  to  exertion  in  behalf  of  De- 
mosthenes, it  only  reflects  shame  on  the  receiver*  and  does 


not  seem  to  Implicate  Demosthenes  in  any  sacU  cbai^pe  *>« 
meanness  as  Mitford  Ims  made  against  him.  (xliv.,  §  S.  > 

During  Alexander's  Persian  expedition,  Demostbe^'-t 
had  to  sustain  an  attack  fh>m  his  old  rival  ^schines.  Hv 
defended  himself  from  the  charges  brought  against  1  "i 
[iEscHiNBs]  in  the  oration  caUed  that  'On  tpe  Cn>i»r.' 
But  we  hear  little  of  him  as  a  public  man.  He  proba* '  .- 
considered  that,  at  a  time  when  the  chief  enemy  of  w.' 
liberties  of  Greece  was  employed  in  schemes  most  hko\f  * » 
Conduce  to  her  welfare,  from  the  ruinous  effect  they  pr  - 
mised  to  produce  on  the  strength  of  Macedonia,  any  tu-.  - 
sures  likely  to  recall  Alexander  from  Asia  would  onl>  : 
the  means  of  binding  still  faster  those  chains  which  \X  t^  . 
been  his  own  constant  aim  to  loosen. 

The  only  affair  of  moment  in  which  Demosthenes  wai  . 
this  time  engaged  was  occasioned  by   tlie  treacber> 
Harpalus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  who  had  been  I^  ' 
governor  of  Babylon  when  Alexander  proceeded   on    t 
Indian  expedition.    Harpalus,  having  grossly  abused  .  • 
trust,  fled  to  Europe  on  the  return  of  Alexander,  acr.:. 
panied  by  6000  Greek  soldiers.     He  came  to  Athens  a>  i 
suppliant,  and  engaged  the  orators  to  support  him     A 
but  Demosthenes  espoused  his  cause  with  readine«jis  i: 
he  at  last  concurred,  not  without  suspicion  of  bnU. 
(Plutarch.)    The  Athenians,,  however,  refused  to  U*^ier.    . 
his  proposal  of  organizing  a  movement  against  Alc\anil  :. 
and  prosecuted  Demosthenes  for  recommending  meaL>  ..- 
not  for  the  good  of  the  state.     He  was  fined  50  tai^i. 
by  the  Areopagus,  and,  being  unable  or  unwilling   to  t .  - 
this  sum,  retired  toiEgina  andTroezene,  where  he  teciair 
from  324  ».c.  till  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  occur  ■ 
in  the  following  year.     Immediately  on  the  news  of  \\.  ' 
event,  he  renewed  his  opposition  to  Macedon,  even  b«rf  >. 
his  recall,  which  Plutarch  says  was  owing  to  this  condL>'t 

During  the  Lamian  war  he  presided  at  Athens,  and  «  .   > 
Antipater  defeated  the  confeaerate  Greeks,  and  man. 
upon  the  city,  Demosthenes,  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  f-i  r 
federacy,  judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to  Calauria,  a  ii" 
island  opposite  TrcBzene,  where  he  took  refuge  in  a  tetiipl'-  ' 
Poseidon.     Macedonian  messengers  were  sent  to  persuj 
him  to  accompany  them  to  Antipater,  but  he  resisicu  ^ 
their  entreaties.     Plutarch,  from  whom  this  account   .• 
taken,  says,  that  he  retired  into  the  inner  part  of  the  t^T.. 
under  pretence  of  writing  a  letter,  and  while  there  h    t. 
poison,  and  died  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  temple   A* 
other  and  much  more  probable  account,  which  Plu\.r<  . 
also  gives  as  coming  from  one  of  Demosthenes'  friend*^  .* 
that  *  by  the  singular  favour  and  providence  of  the  go<I«  . 
was  thus  rescued  from  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  M^- 
donians ;'  in  other  words,  that  he  died  of  some  sudden 
tack  brought  on  by  the  anxiety  and  disappointments  uf  t: 
last  few  weeks  of  hit  life. 

Demosthenes  seems  to  have  been  actuated  all  thniu:  . 
his  political  life  bf  the  strongest  passion  to  promote  thi.  j 
terests  of  his  natiVe  state;  and  if  he  only  delayed  the  fatt 
his  country,  h«  did  what  no  one  else  seems  to  have  . 
tempted.    It  ii  the  highest  praise  of  his  prudence  and  V  ^.- 
sight  that  aU  his  political  predictions  were  verified :  a> 
distinctly  foresaw,  it  was  the  influence  of  Macedon,  and  n 
internal  dissension,  which  destroyed  the  sovereign  and    - 
dependent  political  communities  of  Greece.     Those  i% 
expect  to  find  in  his  style  of  oratory  the  fervid  and  um| 
sioned  language  of  a  man  carried  awav  by  his  feehnc^    ■ 
the  prejudice  of  his  judgment,  will  be  disappointed,     li-    • 
said  not  to  have  been  a  ready  speaker,  and  to  have  ref^tiu^ 
preparation.    All  his  orations  bear  the  marks  of  an  cfl   * 
to  convince  the  understanding  rather  than  to  work  on  t  ;  - 

Sassions  of  his  hearers.    And  this  is  the  highest  pt ;: .  s 
len  may  be  persuaded  by  splendid  imageiy,woll>c  hi -^ 
words,  and  appeals  to  their  passions ;  but  to  convincr  < 
a  calm  and  clear  address,  when  the  speaker  lias  no  unt 
advantages  of  person  or  of  manner,  and  calls  to  hi»  n  - 
none  of  the  tricks  of  rhetoric, — ^this  is  what  Cicero  oalU  :*  • 
oratory  of  Demosthenes,  the  ideal  model  of  true  eloque  .i 
(Orat,  c.  7.)    Most  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  . 
political  affairs,  as  we  now  possess  them,  are  laboured  c  n. 
positions,  which  have  evidently  been  frequently  comx-.v 
by  the  author  before  he  brought  them  into  that  ataic 
which  they  now  appear.    Notwithstanding  the  easy  tiv^ 
of  the  language,  the  art  and  industry  of  the  orator  arf 
visible  in  almost  every  line ;  and  in  nothing  aro  ther  more 
apparent  than  in  the  admirable  ski}l  by  whieh  he 
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stances  mechMtically  diffused  thiougli  w«tot  or  milk,  inch 
es  wax,  spuiinaceti,  or  suet  Thea  beneficial  efiecte  ^re 
F^^alest  over  the  mucous  surftices  with  which  they^ 


inmediale  contact,  Buch  as  the  throat,  stomach,  and 
intestinal  canal,  but  by  sympathy  their  soothing  action 
would  appeal  to  be  extended  to  the  mucous  sur&ces  of  the 
lungs,  ano  of  the  urino-genital  o^ttns.  Mucilaginous  sub- 
stances, such  ss  gum,  are  not  easily  digested,  unless  some 
bitter  or  astringent  principle  be  taken  along  wilh  them  ;  so 
.hat  demulcents  pass  along  the  intestinal  canal,  shielding 
it  from  irritating  substances  throujrhout  its  entire  lengtl^ 
though  le^s  effectually  as  they  proceed,  and  become  minglod 
with  the  various  secretions  in  their  passage.  Thev  thus 
afford  considerable  protection  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestinal  canal  against  poisonous  agents,  and  for 
this  purpose,  milk,  gruel,  or  oil,  are  frequently  employed, 
though  aevoid  of  any  power  to  disarm  the  substance  che- 
mirallv  of  itsTirulence. 

DEMURRAGE,  the  term  used  in  commerce  to  denote 
the  money  payable  to  the  owner  of  a  ship  on  the  part  of  the 
shippers  or  consignees  of  goods,  as  compensation  for  deten- 
tion beyond  the  time  stipulated  for  her  loading  or  discharge, 
as  the  same  is  expressed  in  the  charter-party  or  bills  of 
ladini;.  It  is  usual  to  insert  in  all  oharter-parties  the  num- 
ber of  working  days  allowed  for  the  loading  of  the  ship,  and 
also  fur  herunloading.and  likewise  the  sum  perAem  which 
may  be  claimed  for  delay  beyond  those  periods  in  either 
case,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  ft«ighL  Sometimes  the 
number  of  working  days  for  loading  and  unloading  are 
staled  togelher,  so  that  any  delay  in  the  one  case  may  be 
compensated  by  greater  speed  in  the  other.  When  the 
ownere  of  ihe  ship  enter  her  outwards  for  any  port  to  re- 
ceive such  goods  as  may  offer,  and  consequently  whece  no 
chartpr-party  exists,  there  is  no  stipulation  for  demurrage 
ill  the  part  of  loading,  but  in  thii  case  it  is  common  to  in- 
sert on  the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading  astatement  of  thenum- 
ber  of  days  after  her  arrival  at  her  dsatiiied  port  in  which 
lime  the  goods  must  he  taken  from  on  board  the  ship,  and 
also  Iheraleofdemurragechargeabla  daily  for  any  exceeding 
lliut  time.  No  claim  for  demurrage  can  be  set  up  where  a 
ship  is  detained  by  contrary  winds  or  stress  of  weather,  nor 
where  the  government  interferes  to  lay  an  embargo, 
where  the  port  is  blockaded  bya  hostile  fbtce, but  theclaim 
on  the  part  of  the  ship  ceases  so  soon  as  the  goods  are  shipped 
and  the  clearances  are  passed  at  the  Custom-house. 

DEMURRER  {demorari,  to  stay)  is  that  pleading  by 
which  a  question  of  law  is  raised  between  the  parties  to  a 
suit;  the  party  demurring  refuses  to  proceed  with  the 
pleadings  towards  an  issue,  and  requires  the  judgment  of 
tho  court  whether,  upon  his  opponent's  own  showing,  suffi- 
cient  statement  has  been  made  to  sustain  the  suit.  A  de- 
murrer therefore  admits  the  truth  of  the  opponent's  allega- 
tions.  (Siephen;  Co.  Lilt.^ 
DEMUS.    [Attica.] 

DENA'RIUS,  a  Roman  com  of  silver,  so  called  from 
containing  ten  asses.  It  answeied  to  tha  Attic  drachma. 
Af^er  the  first  Punic  war,  tho  denarius  became  the  repra- 
HDtative  of  sixteen  asses,  and  though  Augustus  reduced  it 
to  twelve,  it  continued  subsequently  at  the  value  of  sixteen 
as  low  as  the  time  of  Gallienus.  Pinkcrton  says  it  was 
worth  eigh^pence  of  our  money.  It  was  the  chief  silver  coin 
in  Rome  for  600  years,  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  I. 

The  earliest  denarii  are  those  which  have  the  helmeted 
bead  of  Home,  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter,  upon 
their  obverse.  Many  of  them  had  chariots,  bigie,  or  qua- 
drigto,  represented  on  their  reverses;  such  coins  were  called 
higati  and  quadrigati.  The  half  of  the  denarius  was 
called  quinariut,  as  containing  five  asses;  the  quarter, 
fettertiut  ai  moDev  temutertiut,  containing  two  asses  and 
a  half. 

Many  oi  the  &mi]y  Denarii,  es  those  of  the  jGlian, 
AmiUan,  Calpurnian,  Didian,  Fulvian,  PapinJan,  Tullian, 
and  uumerouB  other  bmilies,  were  marked  on  the  obverse 
with  the  numeral  x ;  others  of  the  same  and  other  family 
coins  have  the  x  crossed  by  an  upright  or  hortEontat  bar, 
■ometimei  taken  for  a  star  or  asterisk,  but  clearly  intended 
to  designate  the  value.  The  denarii  which  went  for  sixteen 
asses  sometimes  continued  to  be  marked  with  X,  and  some- 
times had  the  numerals  xvi.  Akennan,  in  his  Deiertptive 
Catalogue  </  rare  and  unedited  Roman  Coint,  Svo^  Lond., 
1834,  vol.  L,  p.  15-19,  has  given  the  actual  weicht  of  the 
naiii  in  Troy  gnini.  from  PompaiiH  Hagniu  to 
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The  demrti  ten*  m  arti,  of  copper,  beeui  with  iirr 
Emperor  Valerian,  and  were  at  first  washed  with  air-  -  ■ 
Pinkerton  thinks  they  came  in  ^  pUce  of  tho  tesleriiuT 
and  that  six  of  them  went  to  tha  silTBr  denanua,  w  ux  .  ? 
the  later  sestertii  did. 
The  word  denarius  was  also  apolied  to  the  ordimiy  g 
lin  of  Rome,  the  ttureui,  in  the  same  manner  a*  :  - 
English  writers  speak  of  the  gold  penny  of  Henry  UI 
Atirei  denarii  are  mentioned  by  Petronius.  The  denar  - 
aureus  waa  equivalent  to  30  silver  denarii.  The  half->ur-  . 
ill  the  same  manner,  was  termed  quinarius.  (ftlor-  ' 
Theiaur.  Famil  Roman.;  Greave's  Dttc.  i^  the  H'"i  -. 
Foot  and  Denariui,  8vo.  Lond.,  1647;  Pitiaci  Lrit-  i 
Antiq.  Or.  et  Ram^  tom.  i.,  pp.  646,  647 ;  Rascfae'*  Lrr^' 
Univerite  Rei  Numariai,  vol.  ii.,  p.  L,  p.  136 ;  Pinkeni.  . 
Eitai/  on  Meddle,  vol.  L) 
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DENBIGH.    [DBKBianBHiRK.] 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  n  county  of  North  Wait*  of  .- 
irregular  form.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  I    -. 
Sea ;  on  tiie  north-east  by  Ihe  county  of  Flint ;  on  the 
by  that  of  Chester,  from  which  it  is  separated  Iiv  the  I-  . 
on  the  south-east  by  a  detached  part  of  Flinbhire,  ai- :   ' 
Shropshire,  from  both  which  it  ia  also  Mparaicd  lii  ' 
Dee ;  on  tlie  south  by  Hont^merydiir^ ;  on  tho  south  •>  -  - 
by  Merionethshire ;  and  on  the  west  by  Caernarvon-:., 
fiom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  rtver  Conwy.     A  -:; 
detached  part  (tf  the  county  is  included  between  Sah.p  :    . 
Montgomeryshire.     Its  greatest  length  is  fVom  north". 
(Llan  Drillo  RhBs,  near  Little  Orme^s  Head)  lo  south  ■  i--. 
(Llan  Gedwyn,  on  the  river  Tanat),  4\  miles;  its  pn- 
breadth  from  the  extfemity  of  tho  countv  near  Eaiou  H 
(which  is  in  Cheshire),  to  the  soune  of  the  Rhaiadr.  « - 
flows  into  the  Tanat,  about  !9  miles.  The  areaof  Iho  c-... 
ia  about  63S  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  isitl  i  .■ 
B3.eZ9,  giving  13S  persons  to  asauare  mile.    Denbu^li.  i. 
county  town,  is  on  a  stream  whicn  flows  into  theClu^'! 
is  about  180  miles  from  London,  in  a  direct  line  north-v 
203  miles  bv  the  rood  through  Birmingham,  Walsall,  N.  - 
port,  Whitcnnrch,  Wrexham,  and  from  thence  to  E>(.'nl''. 
either  by  Ruthin  or  Mold ;  20S  miles  by  the  porliami'ii: 
Holyhead  road  to  Llan  Golten,  and  ftom  thenoe  by  Rui 
to   Denbigh;    or   209    miles    by  Shrewsbury,   Ellnm. 
Wrexham,  and  Mold. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communtealioru. — The  I' 
methog  hills,  which  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  r»u' 
toworiM   Caemarvonsbire,  extend  from  the  norlh-wi-  ■  ■ 
extremity  of  Denbighshire,  near  Little  Orroe's  Head.  i 
SSE.  direction,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Conwy,  lu  a , 
they  present  their  steepest  side;  on  the  east  side  .v  v 
ridges  of  hills  varying  in  length  flom  five  to  nine  t>r   •■■ 
miles,  run   out  laterally  from   the   principal   rangv.     1 
Hiraethog  hills,  with  these  lateral  branches,  Tosia  »::i 
the  most  extensive  and  dreary  wastes  in  the  pnncU'iJ.ii 
Wales,  stretching  in  length  from  25  to  30  miles,  fk  m 
neighbourhood  of  Little  Orme's  head  to  near  the  ti>«f 
Corwen  (Merionethshire),  on   the  Dae  ;  and   in  brru  .    . 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  lateral  ridges.     Tho  (loi.. 
covering  of  these  hills  is  heath  or  lins:  the  boUowH  . 
flats  abound  with  excellent  peat  for  fuel,  which  is  so  ih- 
gnined  as  to  exhibit  a  polished  surface  wh«i  di^  and  ' 
with   a  sharp-edged  tool.     The  principal  lumouta  of  :. 
Hiraethog  range,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  fr.ir 
NNW.  to  SS8.,  u^  lian  EUan  mmulaiu,  1 1 10  feM :  Hut. ' 
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ftlure  this  hase  rises  to  the  surface,  and  occupies  a  xianow 
strip  of  the  country  extending  from  Flintshire  south-east 
to  Wrexham,  and  from  that  town  south  b^  west  to  Chirk ; 
after  which  it  continues  into  Shropshire,  skirting  the 
Flintshire  and  Ruabon  coal-ftelds.  The  shale  is  succeeded 
by  carboniferous  limestone  or  mountain  limestone,  which 
extends  from  the  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  and 
Little  Orme's  Head  (both  these  promontories  consist  of 
this  rock),  and  forms  part  of  the  mass  of  the  hills  that 
extend  from  the  Hiraethog  hills  to  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 
A  considerable  part  of  that  vale,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Alen,  separated  from  it  by  the  Clwydian 
hills,  are  also  occupied  by  this  limestone,  which  extends 
south-east  from  the  vale  of  Clwyd  across  the  vale  of  Llan 
Gollen  into  Shropshire.  The  older  red  sandstone,  which 
underlies  the  mountain  limestone,  occupies  a  narrow  belt 
of  the  surface,  skirting  the  district  which  has  just  been 
described  as  occupied  oy  the  limestone.  The  Hiraethog 
bills  ara  formed  principally  of  transition  limestone.  The 
rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  clay  slutes  and 
greywack6  slates,  which  are  so  abundant  in  Wales.  (Co- 
nybeare  and  Phillips's  Outlines  qf  the  Geology  qf  England 
and  fVales ;  Grecnough*s  Geological  Map  of  Englami  and 
Wales ;  Walker's  do,) 

The  coal-mines  of  Wrexham  and  Ruabon  have  been 
already  mentioned.  There  are  some  old  lead-mines  near 
Abergely,  on  the  coast :  others  in  the  range  of  limestone 
hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  Clwydian  Hills  on  the  east, 
and  othera  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruabon.  Iron 
ore  is  dug  at  Ruabon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrex- 
ham. Slate  is  quarried  near  Chirk ;  millstones  afe  |iro- 
cured  in  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog, 
and  freestone  for  building  in  various  places,  especially  near 
the  coal- field. 

Divisions,  Towns,  S^c, — Denbighshire,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bouring coun  y  of  Flint,  ajipcars  to  have  been  compre- 
hended in  \ .  Perfeddwlad  (t.  e.  the  middle  or  inland 
country),  one  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  Gwynedd  or 
North  Wales  wag  divided.  This  district  of  Y.  Perfeddwlad 
contained  five  cantrefs  or  larger  divisions,  which  again 
were  subdivided  into  cwmwds  or  smaller  divisions,  as 
folluws : — 


Cantrefs 

I.. 

Rhyfonioc. 

Cwmwds 

i.,  Uwchaled. 

» 

t» 

«> 

ii.,  Isaled. 

>i 

II., 

Ystrad 

II 

iii.,  Hiraethoc. 

>i 

»> 

1* 

iv.,  Cyuraeirch. 
v.,  Uwchdulas. 

•» 

in., 

Rhds 

II 

«* 

II 

II 

vi.,  I^dulas. 

•1 

»> 

»» 

vii.,  Creutldyn. 

(This  cwmwd  is  included 

*n  the 

present  Caemar- 

vonshire.) 

i» 

IV., 

Dyffryn  Clw>d 

II 

viii.,  Cdloigionn. 

»t 

>t 

II 

ix.,  Llannarch. 

♦» 

i» 

II 

x.,  Dogfeilyn. 

>» 

v., 

Teygengle 

»f 

xi.,  Cynsylit. 

(This    last    cantref  forms 

part  of  the  present  county 

of  Flint.) 

f> 

»i 

II 

xii.,  Prestatyn. 

•1 

If 

II 

xiii.,  Rhuddiun. 

These  districts  and  subdivisions  have  been  superseded  by 
the  modern  counties  and  hundreds,  which  divisions  were 
introduced  as  late  as  the  rei:^ii  of  Henry  VIII.  From  the 
time  of  its  coming  into  the  liiui'ls  of  ilio  English  until  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  Dunbi^hland  Mas  c()iwpri<ed  in  dis- 
tricts, governed  by  their  own  an  J  lent  laws  unci  usages,  and 
oxenapt  from  the  laws  of  England,  because  all  the  ordinary 
administrators  of  the  English  laws  were  the  officers  of  par- 
ticular counties.  By  statute  however  in  the  27lh  year  of 
Henry's  reisrn,  four  new  shires  were  formed  in  Wales,  of 
which  Denbigh  was  one:  these  were  subdivided  into  hun- 
dreds; and  it  was  enacted  that  the  English  laws  should 
from  thenceforth  be  in  force  through  Wales,  all  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  tenures,  inconsistent  therewith  being  for  ever 
abolished.  Denbighshire  is  mcluded  in  the  North  Wales 
circuit. 

The  present  hundreds  are  six,  viz. — Bromfield,  compre- 
'•g  the  country  between  the  Dee  and  the  Alyn,  and 
ig  the  towns  of  Wrexham  and  Holt ;  Chirk,  com- 
ing all  that  part  of  the  couniry  south  of  the  1>eo; 


Isaled,  comprehending  the  south-west  part  and  •xieodin^ 
into  the  centre ;  Isdulas,  extending  along  the  nortli  col**. 
and  along  the  lower  part  of  the  vi£ey  of  the  Conwy ;  Ru- 
then,  comprehending  the  north-east  parts  and  extend  ':c 
into  the  centre ;  and  Yale,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  t«.- 
tween  the  hundreds  of  Ruthen  and  bromfield,  and  betw«-. :: 
Ruthin  hundred  and  the  county  of  Flint  The  count . 
contains  one  principal  borough  and  market-town,  > » . 
Denbigh :  two  market-towns,  which  are  oontribtttar^  I  - 
roughs  to  Denbigh,  viz.,  Wrexham  and  Ruthen;  vc- 
borough  which  &s  no  market.  Holt;  and  two  markt  • 
towns,  Llan  Gollen  and  Llan  Rwst. 

Denbigh,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name,  is  i^i:  .- 
ated  near  a  stream  wli^ch  flows  into  the  Clwyd.     Its  s\\\. 
ation  on  a  rocky  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  cro«  u- 
by  the  ruins  of  the  antient  castle,  gives  it  a  strikinc  .^:  • 
pearance.    It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  well-p;. .  - 
and  hghted,  with  a  few  good  houses,  leading  into  a  spac.  •.• 
market-place.    The  market-house  and  assembly-ruom  v :  - 
in  the  market-place.   Tlie  castle  is  said  to  have  been  efe* '< 
by  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  upon  whom   Edvarl  I 
conferred  the  lordship  of  this  place  upon  the  overthro^^    - 
David,  the  brother  of  the  last  prince  of  Walea.  Lle«i*  .  * 
The  castle  walls  were  of  peculiar  structure  and  extra*-  . 
nary  strength:  the  outer  and  inner  faces  were  built  m  i 
usual  way,  and  the  interval  was  filled  with  rough  sto:,<s   . 
all  sizes  and  with  a  grouting  of  hot  mortar,  which,  • 
cooling,  formed  a  mass  as  hara  as  stone.    The  cast  If 
never  quite  finished:  it  is  said  that  Earl  Lacy*8  son  ^«}t 
death  by  foiling  into  the  castle  well,  and  that  the  earl  i*-  > 
called  away  on  military  service,  never  afterwards  cajkc    . 
finish  the  structure.     In  Leland's  time  it  was  a  larj^e  t- 
tress  with  many  towers,  wards,  and  portcullises :    o\  er  ; 
gate  was  an  efiiigy  of  the  founder.    The  grand  entraj^v  : 
the  castle,  a  magnificent  pointed  archway,  with  the  st  it . 
of  the  founder  in  a  niche  over  it,  in  tolerablv  good  pro-^ . 
vation,  still  remains:  it  was  formerly  flanked  by  two  ...■.- 
octagonal  towers,  one  of  which  is  nearly  demoh&hivi.  . 
the  other  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state.    Earl  Lacy  is  ?vi.«: 
some  to  have  walled  in  a  village  which  previously  c  v:- 
here :  by  others  it  has  been  doubted  whether  ihert*  v*  - 
any  habitations  on  the  hill  before  he  made  this  incui^ 
which  was  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  modem  toMii.  ;.  . 
higher  up  the  castle  hill.    The  walls,  which  run  rouiitl  : 
brow  of  the  hill,  inclose  a  considerable  area,  partly  u-  . 
for  pasture,    partly  as  a  bowling-green,  and    parti)  « - 
cupiod  by  cottages.    One  of  the  town  gates  (the  BurJ»  w 
Gate),  defended  by  two  towers,  is  tolerably  perfect      I 
original  parish  church  of  Denbigh  is  at  Whitcnurrli,  ni>  > . 
a  mile  east  of  the  town ;  it  is  very  antient,  and  now  m.    . 
dilapidated.     The  townspeople  use  as  their  place  of  wur^. 
a  chapel  near  the  castle  gale,  within  the  old  town  ^v«..-. 
once  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  and  dedir  j 
to  St.  Hilary.     There  was  anticntly  a  priory  of  the  -Car.    - 
lites  or  AVhite  Friars  in  the  town,  some  remains  of  vil, . 
vet  exist. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Denbigh.  wbi<h  .  . 

tends  far  beyond  the  town,  and  includes  most  of  the  \  i 

of  Hcnllan,  nearly  two  miles  off,  was  in  1831,  3786.     Ti 
arc  some  tanneries,  and  many  shoes  are  made,  « birh    * 
seat  to  Liverpool  and  to  the  surrounding  fairs  and  mark* 
but  Denbigh  is  loss  a  place  of  business  than  of  ..l 
retirement.    The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Sa;u:    . 
and  there  are  five  fairs  in  the  year.     There  are  s<-^.  . 
dissenting  places  of  worship ;   two  schools  partly  endo> .  . 
two  national  schools,  and  one  other  day  school ;  two  hoas .  : 
schools  for  girls,  four  infant  schools,  and  four    S  i..l 
schools:  the  Sunday  schools  contain  in  all  1760childr« 
(Educat,  Returns  fot  1833.) 

The  borough  council  under  the  Municipal  Reform  A 
consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.    A  l*.  »   : 
is  chosen  yearly  from  among  tLe  aldermen  or  coumni 
Denbigh,  with  its  contrib utary  borough^  Ruthen*  Hoi : .    . 
Wrexham,  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  num 
of  10/.  houses  within  the  boroueh  (the  boundaries  of  « !• 
were  not  altered  in  the  Boundary  Act)  was,  in  1831,  •.. 
of  which  96  had  land  attached.   Denbi^  is  the  chief  1 1  .• 
of  election,  and  one  of  the  polling  stations  for  the  <x»  i; 
The  Epiphany  and  Trinity  quarter  sessions  at«  held  h«r\ 
the  other  sessions  and  the  assizes,  at  Ruthen.    Tlie  Xi\ .   ^ 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  annual  t.i:   " 
of  445/.,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diooese  of  St.  AaapL     it 
is  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
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h..-.*,  rf  the  annual  t^s^  ot  iti^wnZbT^^^^Jt  S^^*  ^  P^,*"  •^°,*»  ""«  Caeniarvooihire ;  ,t  c  a 
Uium»<:m*dven«r^a1LwaI^i^?^r^r^'^  «»™»°  *»  »P"Pola'«on  of  360 1,  chiefly  agricultutml.  T! .  :. 
JuH.  l,.u  there'are  «;,  «^>&*^S^{fr'n.ri.^;    -    "  f"""/"  °>fnufectu«  carried  on ;  sonu.  WcUb  Lk  .- 

Gr  J^t.  ^  the  i^  t^A^IZJ^  -JchSI^d    a^  "  f^'^^'^  ""^  ";"ke«»  on  Tuesday,  'and   .,  . 

t:-^  anaaai  Ta.ae  of  l-.-;  wSV^oe^^^^^tJi ^     '  "^  '^  the  county.    The  Uving  i,  a  rectory  in  tL  .. 
B»:  -^  =*v..-...-=ou.L  TW  4-tTJ^a  ^^^-     ««  and  «rhd«acoafT  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in  tfce  gtft  o  : 

r-^iAT^n  a.t^r..i«i  x.   is2kt^  Zits-^Sl  S"-^    ?k*  '?'-'>'^^>"Uie.  There  U  achapel  of  e«e  at  Dan  Garu. 

enQa*«ed  w.ta  tae  ^^'c^^^^^^  -    W  ^l"*^    ^«  V«-'"  >^«- "  «he  whole  parUh  three  day  *ch. 

.rn.«,-ao«a    i.aiidnw%f  ^S^- k;^^.W    k    T'-'l^'^f''   ""  f''''''^"   '«'«  educated,   a^d   ^• 
^^^  "*-™*    "»    aau...er    a^^ay  a»d  dUy    Ssndaysch^Ls  lu  which  above  lUOO  sehohra  are  tai.  • 

Lan  Gcilai  fCuids  oa  the  ligit  a-  »c-h  bank  cf  ih*  i-",*  ™  f  **^*'**  '*^^.=*"'g  Pl««»  of  worship,  and  a  ra 

ri^r  Dee.  and  on  tte  cariaaenSmLi^  fr^  I^-T!  °'i='^^°*«  ?J««^  in  16 1  o  by  Sir  John  Wynne, 

to  H..v2«d.  1.4  ni::^  ^mt^r^TbTt^i^tS  hA*'""*^  Maynan  Abt*y  near  Uan  Rwat  wa.  four. 

{«««■  «,,  parucuiar  eia^^ST^^jJwTL^^  ^  iB^  ^I!!*   *•  "  '-**=  '^   CUtmian   monk. 

L-n  &,uei  r^re«u.z  frcm  it»^^-e^^J^J^  ^^Z^  ^r"^  •"*  '"'"^^^^  «»»«•     A.  . 

M«ic,iaanan«na:n^,iui^=i=.ar«r2,»SrS^  I^^>d^;J^o/^i^S''*?'"  "^  *'  .bbe/   wa.   ir 
The  «ree»  are  namw.  and  the  c-naes  are  b-jdi'ofT^        B„lc.^^»l^    t^  '**•  *'*"• 

.haxy  «one.    The  br.i«e  was  b  .Ur  b1^  ^  T^f  l^  Rh*^^*'  Rhuabon  (or  to  give  the  WelA  orthocr. 

the  widest  not  haTiasr  more  than  i,  6«  wan.    Tl»^    «!!^  !^  ^'^  *^4*?  ***  ^'•**»»«»-    The  chun-h 
nsuaily  runs  under  on.r  one  ar-h.  under  wa.ch  it  has  worn    tbTw™-!^  **.  ~'*°*°  "J  ««"«  elegant  tmrnnmi'tit. 
a  deep  ehannel  in  the  hard  tock  which  fcrma  the  b^of  th^  '  m^rTrf  JiL  i°  /•«*^1J-"''I?  °"4,  ^  Ry»l»»ch.  to  ti^.  r  .. 
river.    The  view  through  the  arches  tipwSS«dwn.«ilS    hTT^jf  ^  ^''  1**""°  WiUianu  Wynn.  who  ,. 

B  enremelv  pleasiny.  "  npwaw*  or  downwvds    m  1 ,  47.    Wrnnstay.  the  teat  of  the  pi«s^nt  Sir  W.  U 

The  exteMive  pansh  of  Llan  GoUen  contains  a  oooulation    diZ^i";  ^™  ,u^^^  **  entmnce  to  the  p«rk  being  ii:;  - 
of449S.    Ottheieacon*idenoiepartare^^.KtS^    fo^fiL'!!^, '^f  "**"^-  I»  «»»«,I*ri8»»  i.  an  antieot  Br,:.. 
culture,  aiid  another  considerable  ^on  in "1^70^??^    ^^  P*' '  **  'f  "^  "^"^  four  acres,  and  it  is  dei^-  -.  - 
and  Inne  works.     Some  manufoctu^a^  ^mX^nl  tS  •  J^^^^Ti^"f  "^.  ^^^ '  *''•  '?"*'  '"»'I««  - 
parish,  as  of  dannel.  cotton  aoods.  and  earthenware  thCT*  aw    ^i^J^tU  .^  "/which  is  a  ranriaee  drirc.    In  :.•. 

aLso  ir..n  works  and  colhenes ;  the  town  derivr^Asid^S^    7^1^  Tk^  the  En^Lh"'  ^"^y^^'^S-   I- 
advantages  from  the  influx  of  visiters.    The  market  is  on    virtnrvin  ,'*'''*"  *"?  J?^"*^  *""*  commemorate- 1 
Saturday,  and  there  are  five  fairs  in  the  y^.    TbTEll^    If  0^i„ "    -Pi^"  called  W,r7a,  Ouuin,  'the  drinking  1. 
mere  canal  jMs^es  through  the  p«ish.    ^Goll^S'i^    1^^^"  ,!'„!, lr'f^".°Ii^«.''•'0^e  p«-i.h  of  Ru 
ot  the  polling  placers  for  the  county. 

The  li\ing  i>  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  yearly  value  of  350/.  with  a  glebe-house 
It  IS  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph.  There  are  pUces 
of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists.  Cahinistic  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  Refor- 
mers. There  were  in  1S33,  in  the  parish,  one  boarding  and 
day  school,  and  eight  day  schools;  one  of  these  was  partly 

supported  by  thrw  small  endowments.   In  these  schools,  105 

boys  and  1 1-2  girls  (together  21 7)  were  taught ;  there  were 

besides  eleven  Sunday  schools,  in  which  were  nearly  loOO 

scholars. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Llan  Gollen  are  several  inter- 
esting  remains  of  antiquity.    Castell  Dinas  Bran,  whose 

reinams  nearly  cover  the  summit  of  the  conical  hill  on 

which  it  is  placed,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee  iust 

opposite  to  the  town.    It  was  a  Welsh  castle,  built  of  *the 

coarse  stone  of  the  country,  with  here  and  there  a  few  free- 
stone m*nildin*rs^ 
Llan  Kc^o>t.  or  Valle  Cruris  Abbey,  is  just  within  the 

l\M  ixh  of  t-Un  TNmV.vV  and  «mi  the  K^nlor  of  that  of  Llan 

t%>^i'on.     If  wji*  foundiM  bv  M*.W  ap  Gnff\,id  Maobr. 

.... •»  i\.....   »^ ..a.  ..^.h.s#X.. :  ,^^^,^    It  h.ui 


hich  IS  divided  into  four  townships,  wai  in  1631.  k  < . 
whom  above  600  were  employed  in  the  collieries  and  .r 

partly  brought   from   Lancashire.     The  SUesmtw  ; 
p^  thpou-h  the  parish ;  and  there  is  a  railway  to  R.i .    " 
m^w  .^'"»°"g*'  'he  place  does  not  commonly  rank  .-  . 
market-town,  a  market  is  held  every  Monday,    the,*  u  -. 
n  the  pansh  in  1833  four  day  schools  (one  endow«l   , 

Iho-r"^  rn*"^^;'"'^  ^^'  <!?"»"°"'').  affording  instruct-  -  .l 
about  200  children ;  and  five  Sunday  schiolii.  in  w  • 
were  about  460  or  470  scholars.  There  are  several  di=.-..  t- 
ing  meeting-houses  in  the  parish,  and  two  sets  of  a  '^ 
houses.  There  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  Theli^--  • 
Ruabon  ui  a  yk-arage  in  the  diocese  and  archdeacoun  . . 
Ht  Asaph,  of  the  annual  value  of  588/.,  with  a  irfebe-houv . 
It  «  ,n  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Askph  S'*'*-''''"'' 
Chirk  IS  a  village  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Ceirio^  .  - 
Ae  road  fix)m  Os«;estrj-  to  Ruabon  and  Wrexham.  ^J  • 
five  miles  south  of  Ruabon.    A  mile  and  a  half  norih  v  .:• 

Biddulph,  bu.  t  by  Roger  Mortimer  in  the  thirteenth  ;./; 
iur>.    It  IS  a  large  oblong  square,  built  round  a  q-ia  V 
|V.v';:;";vr  \v«^xfi;;'«;';kV,^f  Jho^isuW;  "nW.irhaa    f ound''tX«  ^f  ,||«='°^  V  ""t^sive  walU  suengthe,.;':     . 

.V,  Ivv  vv'  a.vM      It,,.,*  mv  M.U  »vMw  K«,uti!\a  R^siuims '  c^i.ain^-^'nnJ  .k  ""'"°'.  •*  handsomely  fitted  up.  . 
...  >.. .    .V »  ...>  -  ....4  ..."  .I...  .'.> -  ;'..'::"•"»»    c^  "anys  among  other  apartments,  a  gallery  luo  feet  |,.- 

^m'"^rM'\'*'%r'*l?"''  "^^'^y  public  Characters  .,   !  " 
tune  of  Charles  ll.    From  the  castle  grounds,  whii  }• 

^X?n  ^r?^lV^  .?  "'"^  *»»?'  seventeen  counties  i^.r\ "  ' 
seen.    Chirk  Castle  is  on  the  site  of  a  former  one. 


f; 


I  \\\\  \{\\^\  \%  M  \W  KM>lor  v^f  iW  <\nmt>»  and  on  the 
iM  \  sK\  \\.,^\\  tvMvk  of  tUo  i\»u\\\,  aiul  tv>  iho  right  of  the 
M»l».uus>h»»M\  4vi»»l  IU»m  LmuIou  to  Hvtlvhoad,  'il8  miles 
\^\s\  I  »»hilo^  U  !•  k\tujt«H)  \\\  a  pleasant  \*ale  surrounded 
\\\\\\  \\\M  \\o»»<U»«l  hilU.  Tho  houM*s  arts  irregularly  built, 
i(U(l  Ui»»  «ho»«i»,  >uih  iho  owntum  uf  that  in  which  the 
u\\\\\  hull  nhMuU.  mv  nnrivw.  The  church  has  little  archi- 
tiM  \\\\\\\  l>»»u\ih,  hut  tho  interior  has  some  curious  carving 

I   .  .   I......  K I  !ti*.«ii..1t«  A..».«    ♦K.x    «^:n.Ui : v»^         *!. 
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^  ell  Crogen.     The  popnUtion  of  Chirk  parUh  in  I 
was  1098:  a  considerable  number  of  men  arecmpl.n,.i 
coal-pits,  stone-quarries,  and  lime-works.  There  afe  .;.v. 
^\P!.'^"V"  »^«  ""ighbourhood.    There  a«  three  fau--'. 
tne  year.    The  Kllesmere  canal  runs  by  Cliirk.    There  .- 
n  the  parish  two  boarding  schools  and  one  day  school   .-  -1 
taning  m  all   70  to  80  children;  two  day^nd  Sur  ' 

to  n'J^.h7i'''°'■""'  5>'**'^  ^''^'•"'P'^  containing  ft^m  , " 

in  i^  ?'*"',""'  °"''  Sunday  school,  containing  30 
40  children,  nartlv  sunnorf^,)  i.t  .  j .:.?_  *__..»  "'*' 


IM,«,IM,   i"-i,Mi,,    "M*  »«■!.•  iiKvtiwt    «(ao  9UIUO  curious  CurVinff.  to 

•ml  1,1  l,n\«<  l',','n  liMught  ft-om  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  40  children  rT.-Ji J 1  w, "..«»;,  «;„oo^  coiKatning  3o  • 

,1 .„.  .....1  (l..ni,  i,  a  lateral  Chapel.  •tfieGwjdirCha^l/ I  of  Ae  «^mo^^adv^^  LW.«°<'  »»?•  donation  from  thefam.:, 

„„U  „.  I..n.  IV..m  n  design  bv  luigo  Jonei;   but  iVi^  diow^- a^d  Lr.L2 ''^^^^^''''^  ""  ^ 

..„l|>„..l.M.i...l.    (IVnimnt.)    Ao  bridge  over 'the  Conn?  Ae  K  of  thaf  ^^h"^  ^'- "^"PN '"4  ««  *e  g.ft  .... 

„  Hi...  n...«  ,l.,.iKi.i  by  Inigo  Jones:  it  eonsiste  of  thrS  glebe  hoiL                                      '"*''"'  ^  •'^"-  ^"•''  * 

li  llu<  luiddluoue  hosaspanof  59feet  The  n>W«v>..' /v..  v   t        ^-    , 

about  a  «ae  and  a  ha&  ftotn  the  ,r^l  coSj^f^De^Tigf tr'Stn^t  XSj^Sd^^n* 
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irhe  Library  qf  Useful  Knowledge ;  Gouybeare  and  Phillipa's 
Outlines  €fihe  Geology  qf  England,) 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  tne  account  of  DeDbiglishire 
in  the  Beauties  qf  England  and  Wales  is  a  very  hasty 
and  confused  compilation,  especially  in  the  historical  part. 

Statistics  of  DESBiQKsniKR.'^Population.  Denbigh- 
shire is  principally  an  agricultural  county.  Of  20,120 
males,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  residing  in  1831 


in  Denbighshire,  10,353  were  engaged  in  agncultural  pur  ■ 
suits*  and  only  235  in  manufactures  or  in  making  manu  - 
facturing  machinery;  about  200  of  these  laMer  ^rr* 
weavers  of  woollen  goods,  half  of  whom  lived  at  Llangull^.n 
and  Llan-Saintffraid-Glynn-Ceiriog,  the  rest  were  ecatterc  J 
throughout  the  county. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population,  taken  at  Uj; 
last  census  (1831),  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  aiiu 
their  occupation  in  each  hundred  of  the  county. 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS.             1 

PERSONS. 

>k 

Familiei  chiefly 

employed  in  trade* 

manufacture*. 

and  handicraft. 

(1 

nUNDUEDS,  &e. 

1 

i 

1 

*3 

n 

48 

• 

i 
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P 
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Families  chiefl 

employed  in 

agriculture. 

All  oUier  fkmUi 
not  comprised  in 
two  preceding 
classeo. 

i 

1 

1 

llairt 

tmmmxj 

age. 

Bromfield    .     •     . 

5,281 

5,527 

427 

1,807 

1,793 

1,927 

13,162 

13,297 

26,459 

6.-2'^C 

Chirk    .... 

2,221 

2,356 

3 

55 

1,079 

581 

696 

6,148 

5,900 

12,048 

2.'j'': 

Isaled    .     •     •     . 

2,702 

2.779 

16 

118 

1,919 

443 

417 

6,887 

6,920 

13,807 

3,373 

Isdulas  .... 

2,485 

2,590 

15 

82 

1,499 

599 

492 

6,084 

6,079 

12,163 

3.o«.»: 

Ruthen       .     •     • 

2,193 

2,345 

17 

61 

1,179 

535 

631 

5,379 

5,750 

11.129 

2,bH! 

Yale      .... 

744 

767 

1 

37 

393 

127 

247 

2,013 

1,837 

3,850 

av'^ 

Denbigh  (borough) 

742 

786 

6 

52 

259 

400 

127 

1,558 

2,228 

3,786 

17} 

Militia  under  train- 

ing    ...     . 

• . 

•  • 

106 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

387 

•  • 

387 

•  . 

Totals  .     •     • 

16,368 

17,150 

832 

8,135 

4,478 

4,637 

41,618 

42,011 

83,629 

20,1::. 

The  population  of  Denbighshire  at  each  of  the  four  enu- 
merations was  as  follows  '— 


Make. 


Females. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


• . 


.  • 


37,785 
41,618 


38,726 
42,011 


TotaL 

60,352 
64,240 
76,511 
83,629 


lac.  per  Cent. 


.  • 


6-44 

19-10 

8*69 


An  increase  is  here  seen  between  the  first  and  last  periods 
of  23,277  nersons,  or  more  than  38^  per  cent,  which  is  18i 
per  cent  Wow  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout 
England. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  4rc. — The  sums  expended  for 
the  rehef  of  the  poor  at  the  three  dates  of— 

1811  were  £32,427,  which  was  \0s.  ld.\     ^         , 
1821      ,,       32,658       ,,      ,,        8*.  6rf.>   •  ?^?*     * 

1831  :;  35,126  ;,  ;;   8*.5rf.»»°^*^»^"'- 

Tho  sum  expended  lor  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1836«  was  30,204/.;  and  assuming  that' the 
))opulation  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per-centage  siiit  c 
1 83 1  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the  above 
sum  gives  an  average  of  6«.  lOjdL  for  each  inhabitant  All 
tht'sc  averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  England 
luid  WuloK.' 

Tlic  i«uin  raised  in  Denbighshire  for  poor's-rate,  county- 
ml 9,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25tii 
AfniYh,  1H33,  was  44,668/.  4«.,  and  was  levied  upon  the 
\iiiious  dusoriptious  of  property  as  follows:-*- 


On  land  •  • 

,,  dwelling-houses        •  • 

, ,  mills,  factories,  &o.  • 

manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c. 


•  I 


£. 

s. 

39,163 

15 

4,553 

4 

367 

19 

583 

6 

44,668 

4 

The  amount  expended  was  :— 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .        36,815  5 

I  n  suite  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.    1,108  9 

For  other  purposes         .  .  6,689  1 


Total 


£44,61!^  15 


In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years,  the 

descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 

distinguished.    The  sums  raised  in  the  respective  years 

ending  March,  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  were  41,531/.  16«., 

'  Ss^  and  39,461/.  19#.     The  expenditure  was  as 


1884. 
Fot  the  ralief  of  the  poor    433,186  15 


In  suite  of  U». 
of  paupers,  lee., 


For  dher  pnrpoaei 


7,139    0 
^£41.716    0 


1S35. 
31,66B    • 

8»    4 

8.946  is 

4i.4i6  19 


itas. 

S57  l: 
S.l:^    c 


The  saving  effected  in  the  suns  expended  for  the  reL^f 
of  the  poor  in  1836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  ui 
1834,  is  therefore  2,932/.  As,,  or  nearly  19  per  cent ;    1 1 
eluding  the  other  two  items  the  whole  amount  of  savui&;  .i 
reduced  to  2,531/.,  or  rather  more  than  6  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Denbighshire,  as  a»cer- 
tained  in  1834,  was  six ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  un  ^  r 
their  charge  was  165 ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  il.? 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  4,034/.  5s.  4d.,  and  the 
expenditure  was  3,906/.  U. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  rt>l.^f 
for  the  poor,  was  5,253/.  I7s,  Ud,  disbursed  as  follows :— 


Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &c.  « 
Gauls,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and! 

nuiintaining  prisoners,  &c.         .  J 
Shire  halls  and  courts  of  justice — 1 

building,  repairing,  &c.  .  t 

Prosecutions  .  , 

Clerk  of  the  peace    , 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  • 

, ,  of  transporte     . 

ConstableS'high  and  special  , 

Coroner       .... 
Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  in-) 

terest   .  ,  .  J 

Miscellaneous        • 

Total 


£. 

887 


16 


3 


677     5     2 
292  15      i> 


1,153 
347 

80 

HI 

18 

92 

1,219 
372 


1 
5 

19 

19 

2 

12 

12 

9 


II 

»> 

3 
0 
0 

1 

5 


5,253  17   11 


The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offen<x*<^  h. 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  an.l 
1834,  were  141,  150,  and  270;  making  an  average  of  20  ai- 
nually  in  the  first  period,  of  21  in  the  second  period,  ami  .  . 
38  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  persons  tried  a! 
quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  I  s  v  t. 
in  respect  to  which  any  cosU  were,  paid  out  of  the  coutit . 
rates,  were  13,  10,  and  1 2  respectively.  Among  tlie  per>otL> 
charged  with  offences  there  were  committed  for — 

Felonies    .        •        , 
Misdemeanors    .        • 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  sacn- 
yean  was  14, 18,  and  13,  lespeetively;  of  whom 
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aTl  the  wbIIs,  columns*  architrayes*  and  ceiling,  there  is  no 
vhere  a  space  of  two  feet  that  is  not  covert  with  some 
flj^ures  in  Uasso-relievo  of  human  heings,  animals,  plants 
emblems  of  agriculture,  or  of  relif^ious  ceremonies.  The  in- 
terior chambers  of  the  temple  are  likewise  covered  with 
tculptures,  among  which  the  figure  of  Isis  is  repeated  in 
numberless  instances,  as  she  appears  to  have  been  the  pre- 
sidin!^  deity  of  the  place.  The  light  in  the  chambers  comes  in 
throui^h  smull  holes  in  the  wall ;  the  sanctuary  itself  is  quite 
dark.  The  ''uiling  of  the  portico  is  occupied  by  a  number  of 
mythological  fljirurcs  among  which  the  French  savans  thought 
they  reco}|,'nised  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  but  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson observes  that  the  number  is  incomplete,  as  the  Crab 
is  wanting,  and  he,  with  other  recent  travellers  and  archso- 
legists,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  zodiac  but  a  collection  of 
mythological  emblems,  without  any  reference  to  astronomy. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  temple  there  are  «soroe  apartments, 
both  on  the  ground  floor  and  upper  story.  On  tne  ceiling 
of  one  of  the  latter,  wider  the  roof  of  the  temple,  there  was 
another  assemblage  of  mythological  figures  resembling  those 
on  the  ceihng  of  the  portico,  though  fewer  in  niimb«r  snd 
differently  arranged.  This  was  called  a  pbmisp'here  or  zo- 
diac, because  in  the  middle  of  it  figures  similar  to  the  signs 
usually  adopted  to  represent  the  12  oonstellations  were  ob- 
served. *  The  ceiling  is  encompassed  with  three  broad  cir- 
cixiar  lines,  and  it  is  only  the  centra)  space  that  is  occupied 
with  this  mythological*  table,  which  appears  as  if  supported 
by  twelve  figures,  four  females,  one  above  each  angle  of  the 
room,  and  the  other  eight  distributed  in  pairs  between,  bnd 
having  hdwks*  heads.  In  the  middle  of  this  assemblage  of 
emblems  are  certain  figures,  which  have  been  taken  fur  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  ranged  in  a  sort  of  circular  order,  but 
without  any  regularity  of  distance.  The  lion,  the  bull,  and 
the  vase-carrier  are  exactly  above  three  of  the  fismale  figures 
that  extend  from  three  of  the  comers  of  the  room  to  sup- 
port the  tablet  with  their  beads ;  Soorwio,  lor  the  sake  of  re- 
gularity, should  have  been  above  the  bead  of  the  fomrth  fe- 
male figure,  but  it  is  not,  neither  is  Libra.  Oipricomus, 
Sagittariu;»,  Scorpio,  and  Libra  are  all  crowded  \^thout  any 
regularity  into  one  division,  and  instead  of  the  Crab  we  have 
a  broad-backed  spider.'  Richardson  (Travels  along  the 
Mediterranean  and  parti  adjacent,  in  1816-17,  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted)  observes  that  he  compared  fhe 
figures  of  the  temple  of  Denderah  with  the  engravingd 
in  the  French  work  on  Sgyp^  sind  found  the  latter  a  very 
incorrect  representation.  His  opinion,  with  respect  to  this 
pretended  zudiac,  is  the  same  as  that  concerning  the  one  in 
the  portico,  namely,  that  it  is  not  meant  for  a  zodiac,  bnt  is 
a  congregation  of  gods  and  goddesses  aad  religious  pro- 
cessions. 

These  zodiacs  of  t)enderah  have  given  rise  fo  a  warm 
discussion  connected  with  the  truth  oi  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  world.  Dupuy  and  other  French  writers  have  as- 
sumed, from  the  relative  position  of  these  zodiacal  signs 
and  their  connexion  with  tne  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
that  the  astronomical  obser\'ations  upon  which  these  zodiacs 
were  constructed  must  refer  to  a  date  far  more  antient  than 
that  recorded  for  the  Deluge,  or  even  the  creation  of  man ; 
not  less,  indeed,  than  15,000  years,  according  to  some  cal- 
culations. According  to  Littrow  and  others,  however,  the 
da.e  would  only  be  3228  years  old.  But  there  Is,  as  we 
have  obsen'ed,  another  opinion,  strongly  supported  by  Le- 
tronnc,  Halma,  ChampoUion,  and  others,  aiscardin|^  alto- 
gether the  notion  of  these  ceilings  of  ]!>enderah  bcmg  in- 
tended as  representations  of  the  zodiac,  or  being  in  any  way 
connected  with  astronomical  observations.  Those  who  may 
wish  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  controversy  may  con- 
sult the  writers  already  quoted,  and  especially  Letronne, 

•  Observations  sur  TObjet  des  Representations  Zodlarales 
qui  nous  rostent  de  rAntiquil^.'  8vo.  Paris,  1824;  N.  Halma, 

*  Examen  et  Explications  des  Zodiaques  Epyptiennes,*  8vo. 
1822;  and  Supplement  to  do..  Concerning  the  Zodiac  of 
Denderah^  and  also  Visconti,  Hamilton,  ChampoUion, 
&c.  It  IS  now  generally  believed  that  the  temple  of 
Denderah,  with  its  zodiacs,  is  not  older  than  the  penod  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

The  so-called  circular  zodiac  in  the  upper  chamber  of 
the  temple  of  Denderah,  which  was  sculptured  on  a  kind 
of  sandstone,  was  cut  out  of  the  ceiling  by  a  Frenchman 
of  the  name  of  Lelorrain,  with  the  permission  of  Mchemet 
Ali  Pasha,  and  shipped  for  France  in  1821,  when  it  was 

Surchased  by  the  Franeh  government^  tad  ii  now  in  the 
loMum  at  Farii. 


DKNDERMONDB,  a  town  in  East  Flanden,  the 
chief  place  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  is  buiit 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Dender  and  the  Scheldt.  aU/ut 
14  English  miles  east  from  Ghent,  and  the  same  dtsfan  e 
Dorthfpircit  from  Bnittels.  Tbe  town  oontaiae  7*^3b  ;:i- 
babttotttt:  there  are  l,fil4  hoosei;  4  churcbea^  &  ebapris 
a  town-bouae,  an  hospital*  a  liinetie  asylum,  an  orph.in 
boose,  two  convent^  14  aeboola^  and  a  eolleiee;  Tbe  to» :.. 
which  is  fortified  and  defended  bv  a  eitadel  built  in  16b4  l> 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  b  eeid  to  have  been  founded  in  i.  e 
eighth  «ntury.  It  was  beaiei^cd  by  Louw  XIV.  in  16^:. 
wi<h  50,000  nen«  who  were  obliged  to  retire  by  tbe  opemr :: 
of  tbe  sluices  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  beaieged*  whereby  the  s\^t- 
ronnding  country  was  laid  under  water.  In  1746  it  K-.i 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.    * 

Dendermonde  n  tbe  teal  of  many  branebct  of  inanur;«r- 
tureT  the  most  important  of  which  are  woollen  doib>  k4t%, 
soap,  cordage,  and  pottery.  The  aurroundidg  outtntry  l» 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  end  oonsideralde  buatnvM  » 
transacted  at  the  weekly  market  in  grain,  HnseedL  b«n.(\ 
and  oiL  Many  Roman  antiquities  bare  been  du|K  up  ei 
the  nighbourhood. 

(Van  der  Maelen's  Dieiifmnain  Qiogrt^iqmde  la  /V  - 
tnnce  dfi  la  Flandre  OrientoU.) 

DENDRO'BIUM,  an  extensive  genus  of  East  1nd::a 
epipbytes,  found  in  the  whole  ef  tbe  damp  tropical  pertA  f 
Asia,  and  a  little  beyond  tbe  tropica  in  Japan  and  Nc« 
Holland*  but  unknown  in  tbe  rest  of  tbe  world.  Abuu-  a 
hundred  species  are  enumei^^ted  by  systematic  writers;  I) 
Pierardi,  cucullat^m,  chrysanthum,  aurcum,  fimljiia:u7u 
moschatum,  densiitornm,  pulehellum,  nohile,  and  %  ft.' 
more,  are  known  in  the  collect  una  of  this  count  rj  ;  b»  '  a 
large  proportion  of  tbe  remainder  requires  to  be  belter  lie. 
scribed  and  more  carefully  examined. 

DENDROCITTA.    [CoaTiDJB,  vol.  viii.,  p.  69.) 

DENDROCOLAPTES.    [Ceeeper,  voL  viii,  n.  U^.] 

DENDRO'COPUS.    [Crbepeh.  vol.  viii,  p.  1 4»<.] 

DENDRO^DOA  (Zool.).  Mr.  W.  &  Mac  LeayS  iii.  . 
for  a  subgenus  of  Ascidlans  belonspng  fo  the  aberr.;.* 
group,  or  those  which  bave  a  branchial  pouch  with  u.  • 
eight  folds,  the  tentacula  simple,  and  no  liver. 

Subgeneric  Chararter,  —  (External).  Bddy  subcylindr  - 1' 
with  both  orifices  exceedingly  minute,  and  situated  on  w 
apex.  (Anatomical).  Branchial  potah  uoLrked  wixh  n-  \ 
eight  folds,  and  having  the  reticulation  continuousL  Onj .  •  • 
terminal.  Tentacula  niiapie.  Liver  none.  Orarjruu!<,  i. 
branched,  situated  beneath  the  manfle  and  the  Draiu-:.,. . 
pouch.    (W.  S.  Mac  Leay.) 

ExAm^\e,^Dendrodoaglartdaria.  The  following  is  Mr 
Mac  Leay*s  description.  Body  snbcvtmdrical,  with  a  rou...] 
summit.  Envelope  whitish,  subpeUucid,  eoriaoeouft,  &:••! 
smooth,  having  its  base  rough  with  agglutinated  |iebl>W^  . 
internally  it  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and  is  thickest  towards  xbr 
base.  Orifices  so  little  prominent  as*  to  be  scarcely  pcrtN-r- 
tible  without  a  lens;  separate  from  each  other,  and  opt  V 
ing  with  four  indistinct  rays.  Mantle  muscular,  but  .: 
uniform  substance. 

Tentacula  about  twenty-six,  simple,  subulate,  alternate  U 
long  and  short. 

Anterior  nervous  tubercle  with  many  spirals. 

Branchial  cavity  occupying  the  whole  length  of  ihr 
animal. 

Pharynx  situated  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  bodv. 
(Esophagus  descending,  and  turning  short  round  neoo-  i:\ 
cardia  into  a  cylindrical  horizontal  stomach,  which  is  si  •-i 
ated  internally,  and  occupies  with  the  pylorus  (which  turr« 
round  and  lies  parallel  to  it)  the  whole  of  the  bottom  .  ^ 
the  cavity.  Intestine  very  long.  Rectum  ascending,  alxD«^>: 
vertical,  terminated  by  an  anus  margined. 

Ovary  one,  situated  on  the  left  side,  between  the  branch : . : 

Souch  and  the  tunic.  It  consists  of  a  trifurcated  c\I..>- 
rical  stem,  having  at  the  base  on  one  side  a  forked  bra'i.*  .^ 
on  the  other  a  simple  one,  all  of  the  same  thickness.  Mr 
Mac  Leay  remarks  that  the  oreans  of  digestion  bave  eit .'. 
affinity  in  external  structure  and  position  to  those  oiCynrfti 
pantex  of  Savigny,  except  that  the  stomach  and  iniest!:.  r 
are  horizontal,  and  the  anus  simply  margined,  and  ti.i*. 
different  as  this  species  is  in  external  appearanee  from  a! 
other  AitidiiBt  internally  it  agrees  with  the  Ihrn^^t^r  * 
almost  every  essential  respect  but  tbe  ovary.  He  idn^rrt^ 
that  this  singular  animal  completes  the  circle  of  tbe  ctm  « 
Ascidia  in  the  most  beantiftil  manner.  It  «gv«e«  wit^  ?  -  •* 
first  aabgenua,  CynMa.  in  tbe  nature  of  in  hi^ncbMl  r^i- 
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hitmlwl  hit  money,  and  drawn  on  him  the  displeasure  of 
his  &lher.  He  bowerer  abandoned  the  nuschievous  pur- 
suit, and  wrote  an  earaj  against  gaming,  by  which  he  re- 
gained his  father's  fiiTOur;  thoush  his  reformation  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  feigneo.  as  immediately  after  his 
fiitber's  detth  his  fondness  for  play  returned.  In  1641  he 
gained  great  celebrity  by  his  tragedy  of  'The  Sophy,*  which 
was  actea  at  Blackfriars  with  much  applause ;  and  his  fame 
jras  increased  by  his  '  Coopet^s  Hill,'  written  in  1643,  almost 
the  only  one  of  his  poems  that  is  now  read.  In  the  year 
1647  he  performed  many  secret  and  important  services  for 
Charles  I.,  when  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  which 
being  discovered,  he  was  forced  to  escape  to  France.  In 
1632  he  returned  to  England,  and  resided  at  the  earl  of 
Pembroke's ;  and  at  tbe  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
appointed  survey  or-general  of  his  Majesty's  buildings,  and 
created  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  died  in  the  year  1688,  his 
understanding  haying  been  for  some  time  impaired  by  do- 
mestic grievances. 

The  admirers  of  Denham  usually  limit  their  praises  to 
*  Cooper's  Hill,*  and  some  lines  on  the  earl  of  Strafford ; 
while  others  confine  their  commendations  to  two  lines  in 
thtf  former  poem,  wherein  he  describes  the  Thames: 

*  Tbo'  4e«p.  yet  clear;  tlio*  f untie.  y«t  not  dull. 
Stn*ng  witmrat  n^*  without  o'erfluwing  full.* 

Thi»  is  a  most  happy  combination  of  words ;  the  bringing 
into  contrast  expressions  which  only  vary  in  shades  c^ 
meaning  is  highly  ingenious.  The  whole  passage  relating 
to  the  Thames  is  written  with  much  spirit,  and  striking 
lines  might  be  selected  from  other  parts ;  yet,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  poem  is  heavy  and  purposdess,  and  though  short, 
is  very  tedious. 

Readers  of  the  present'  day,  on  perusing  the  poems  of 
Denham,  will  doubtless  wonder  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
tiie  high  commendations  bestowed  on  him  by  his  oontem* 
poraries ;  but  to  look  at  him  from  a  fair  point  of  view,  and 
to  assign  him  his  due  portion  of  merit,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  him  as  one  of  the  reformers  of  English  verse. 
At  the  b^inning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  of 
versification  was  in  a  very  imperfect  »tate,  as  may  be  seen 
from  reading  the  prologues  to  our  early  dramas ;  and  hence 
a  po^Bi  of  the  length  of  *  Cooper's  HiU,'  written  with  toler- 
able smoothness,  was  something  remarkable.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  even  the  versification  of  Denham  appears  faulty, 
as  he  frequently  allows  a  sentence  to  run  from  one  line  into 
another,  a  practice  which,  though  effective  in  blank  verse, 
is  intolerable  in  rhyming  couplets;  and  indeed  he  has  made 
some  words  rhyme  in  a  manner  that  we  wonder  was  en* 
dured  by  any  ajg;e ;  for  example,  in  one  instance  he  makes 
'  sprung'  rhyme  with  '  Rome.'  Those  who  wish  to  observe 
the  progress  of  their  own  language  will  find  the  reading  of 
such  authors  as  Denham  not  unprofitable ;  and  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poets  form  a  good  running  commentary. 

DENHA^^,    [Africa.] 

DENIER,  from  the  Latin  denarius,  a  French  coin, 
originally  of  silver.  It  continued  in  use,  through  different 
modifications,  as  long  as  the  old  system  of  coinage  in 
France  lasted ;  that  ii^  till  1 795.  Up  to  that  time,  accounts 
were  kept  in  France  in  livres  of  20  sous  or  240  deniers : 
they  have  been  since  kept  in  francs  of  10  decimes,  or  100 
centimes. 

Under  the  kings  of  the  first  race  the  denier  weighed 
twenty-one  grains ;  under  the  second  race,  and  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  twenty-eight,  and  sometimes  thirty  grains ; 
and  under  Charles  the  Bald  thirt}'-two.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  race  of  French  kings  the  denier  weighed 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  grains  of  fine  silver.  PhiSp  I. 
began  the  practice  of  mixing  copper  with  the  silver ;  and 
it  is  in  his  time  that  we  find  the  distinction  first  made 
between  dmieri  Toumois  and  deniers  Parisis,  the  latter 
being  worth  a  fourth  part  more  than  the  former.  Bv  the 
time  of  St  Louis,  1226,  the  denier  had  become  so  debased 
as  to  contain  not  more  than  six  grains  and  a  half  of  silver ; 
which  was  probably  the  occasion  of  that  monarch's  issuing 
a  larger  class  of  coins  called  groe  deniers  d^argent.  The 
term  denier  was  likewise  afterwards  applied  to  the  gold 
money  of  France^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gold  first 
issuea  by  our  Henry  HI.  was  termed  the  gold  penny. 
>  There  were  formerly  current  in  France  several  little 
copper  pieces,  which,  having  no  proper  name,  were  distin- 
guished only  by  their  value  in  deniers;  such  were  the 
pieces  of  36,  30,  24,  18,  12,  6,  4,  and  2  deniera.  The  pieces 
of  4  and  2  deniers  were  coined  at  Strasburg,  for  currency 


in  the  pronnee  of  Alsaee,  pursuant  to  a  declaration  of  xhp> 
6th  September,  1695.  Those  of  6  d«niers  were  coined  i  ■^ 
the  mints  of  Aix,  Montpelier,  Rochelle.  Bourdeaux.  n:  •] 
Nantes,  by  an  edict  issued  in  Uie  month  of  October  IJu** 

The  deniers  coined  toward  the  end  of  Louis  XIH.  «o:l 
the  work  of  the  fiunous  Yarin,  and  are  much  admired  u-: 
their  execution.  * 

(Le  Blanc  TraiU  Historique  des  Monnaifes  ds  Francr, 
4to.  Paris,  1690;  Furetidre,  Diction.  Universel^  r.  De^ne^ ; 
Postlethwayt's  Did.  of  Commerce,  ioL  lond.  edit.  1774.) 

DENIS,  SAINT,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  departmer/. 
of  Seine,  in  a  plain  not  &r  from  the  right  bank  uf  lU.* 
Seine,  and  on  the  streamlets  the  Cloud  and  the  Rouillotu 
which  flow  into  that  river :  it  is  about  5  miles  from  Paiix 
in  48"  56'  N.  lat,  and  2'  21'  or  22'  E.  lone. 

This  town  dates  its  rise  from  the  foundation  of  a  cburrh 
erects  over  the  tomb  of  the  saint  and  martyr  whose  nan  « 
it  bears.  The  church  of  Sl  Denis  (Dionysius)  was  foiuuUc. 
or  peiiiaps  only  enriched,  by  King  Dagobert«  in  the  seven t  -^ 
centifry.  It  had  been  preceded  bv  a  chapcd  built  over  xbn 
tomb  of  St.  Denis,  and  rendered  celebrated  by  reported  t^i 
racles.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  the  chapel,  and  after- 
wards to  the  church,  and  in  tbe  course  of  time  a  village  r>^ 
round  the  sacred  edifice,  which  increased  to  a  considcrAl*  c 
town.  Dagobert  founded  also  an  abbey,  which  he  richly 
endowed,  and  on  which  he  conferred  great  immuniuca. 
Upon  his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis : 
his  successon  in  many  instances  followed  his  example,  m.ii 
the  church  becai;]e  in  time  the  customary  burial-place  of  thi 
kiugs  of  France.  In  832  the  monks  had  become  :h>  corru^  t 
that  the  Abbot  Hilduin  had  to  introduce  a  thorough  reform. 
The  abbacy  was  soon  after  put  in  commendam  by  Charles 
le  Chauve  (who  reigned  from  a.d.  840  to  ad.  877),  and  «;is 
subsequently  held  by  many  laymen;  but  Huguea  Capet 
(who  reigned  a.d.  987  to  a.d.  996)  restored  to  tbe  monks 
the  right  of  choosing  their  abbot.  During  this  inters  oi 
the  abbey  was  pillaged  by  the  Northmen.  One  of  the  sub- 
sequent abbots,  Suger,  served  the  kings  Louis  VL  le  One 
(who  reigned  from  aj>.  11U8  to  a.d.  1137)  and  Louis  Vil. 
le  Jeune(who  reigned  a.d.  1137  to  a.d.  1180).  both  as  i 
warrior  and  a  statesman;  and  the  oriflanuue,  previously 
the  standard  borne  by  the  abbots  in  their  private  war», 
became  the  standard  of  the  royal  forces.  Suger  vastly  im- 
proved the  possessions  of  the  abbey,  founded  many  prianes 
which  he  filled  with  monks  of  St.  Donis,  and  rebuilt  alm«/«( 
the  whole  of  the  church  in  a  more  magnificent  style  tlun 
heretofi>re.  Part  of  the  present  edifice  dates  from  iL^s 
epoch.  Mathieu  de  Venddme,  a  subsequent  abbot,  a<:- 
ministered  the  affain  of  state  during  the  second  absence  i4 
Louis  IX.  (St  Louis)  beyond  sea:  the  rebuilding  of  s 
portion  of  the  church  which  some  of  his  predecesM>rs  ba«l 
begun,  ¥ras  finished  by  him.  Ihe  firet  monks  of  S:. 
Denis  were  Benedictines;  but  they  had  so  many  pri- 
vileges and  prerogatives  pecuhar  to  themselves,  that  thty 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  heads  of  a  distinct  order, 
having  many  subordinate  priories  in  different  part«  uf 
France:  they  were  besides  subject  to  no  other  supenor 
than  the  pope  himself.  They  have  sometimes  i/tvn, 
called  Dionysians.  They  had  the  keeping  of  the  croun, 
sceptre,  and  other  ornaments  used  at  the  consecration  and 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  France.  About  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  grandeur  of  this  establishment  was  much 
impaired.  It  was  reduced  to  the  ordinary  rank  of  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  its  revenues  were  partly  applied  to  the  sup> 
port  of  the  establishment  of  St.  Cyr  [Cyr,  Ht.\  and  Uie 
ecdesiastical  jurisdiction  which  the  abbot  had  exercisc<i 
over  the  territory  of  St.  Denis  was  replaced,  except  as  to 
the  abbey  itself,  by  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  The 
abbey  was  finally  suppressed  in  1792. 

The  present  abbey-church,  built  at  various  epochs,  pre- 
sents great  variety  of  style.  The  western  front  ia  divided 
by  buttresses  into  three  coinpartments,  which  are  crowned 
by  a  range  of  battlements.  In  each  compartment  is  a  vide 
semicircular  arched  doorway,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps  running  along  the  whole  front.  Over  tbe 
centre  doorway  are  thrae  pointed  arches  as  though  designci 
for  windows,  but  only  one  is  used  for  that  purpose :  ove-r 
the  side  doon  two  tien  of  arches,  chiefly  pointed,  but  oi 
smaller  dimensions ;  some  of  them  are  use(^as  windows,  or 
have  in  them  smaller  openings  for  windows.  Tbe  upper 
part  of  the  centre  compartment  is  occupied  bv  the  clock. 
The  two  outer  compartments  are  surmounted  by  tovrrs 
which  diflbr  in  their  architecture;  both  howwer  ht«o 
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in  general  near  to  the  eastern  coasts,  and  tenninatinff  with 
Cape  Skagen  CSkageii»-Odde),  the  extreme  point  of  North 
Jutland.  Its  loftiest  points  are  the  Himmelsborg,  in  the 
bailiwick  of  Skanderburg,  North  Jiitland,  which  is  1200' 
ieet  high  according  to  some,  and  IBOO  feet  according  to 
oihers;  (he  Dagbierg-Daas,  700  ^t,  in  the  bailiwick  of 
Viboi*g,  and  the  Askeboy,  690  feet  There  is  also  a  range 
of  hills,  called  the  Fyen  Alps,  in  the  island  of  Fyen.  or 
Fiinen,  which  runs  from  the  north-easternmost  point  to  the 
south  easternmost  at  Svenbore,  bending  always  towards 
the  south-western  coast:  its  highest  summit  does  not 
exceed  400  feet  The  chief  mass  of  the  Seeland  hills  in- 
clines towards  the  eastern  coast,  and  extends  fiom  the 
northern  mouth  of  the  Sound  to  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  island :  the  most  elevated  point  is  the  Man- 
gelberg,  near  Hirschholm,  to  the  north- vest  of  Copenhagen, 
which  is  660  feet  in  height 

The  western  coasts  of  Jutland  and  Holstein  are  quite 
flat  and  protected  from  the  North  Sea,  or  AVeat  Sea 
as  it  is  termed  b^  the  Danes,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ost-See  (East  Sea,  or  Baltic),  by  sand-hills  and 
dykes  in  South  Jutland,  or  Schleswig.  The  eastern 
coa.sts  of  Jutland,  as  well  as  the  island-coasts,  are  abrupt 
and  precipitous,  formed  of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  called 
Klinte  bv  the  natives:  the  Moens-klint  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  of  Moen^  which  stretches  above  ten 
miles  out  into  the  sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  fossils  and 
numerous  waterfalls.  The  north-eastern  shores  of  Seeland 
are  separated  fiom  Sweden  by  the  Sound,  or  Ear-Sound, 
(Ore-Sund,  so  denominated  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
form  to  the  human  ear),  the  well-known  entrance  into  the 
Baltic,  which  is  about  70  miles  in  length  from  the  Swedish 
point  of  KuUen-Cattegat  to  Falsterboe,  and  1^  mile  (7986 
feet)  in  breadth  between  Helsingor  (Elseueur)and  Helsing- 
borg,  where  it  is  narrowest:  in  mid-channel  it  varies  from  10 
to  li^  fathoms  in  depth.  Between  the  western  side  of  Seeland 
and  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Fiinen  lies  a  second 
entrance  into  the  Baltic,  called  The  Great  Belt,  which  is 
about  9  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point  between  Nyeborg 
and  Korsoer,  and  varies  from  tL\e  to  twenty-five  fathoms  in 
depth,  but,  on  account  of  sandbanks  and  rocks,  is  difficult 
of  navigation  for  large  ships.  Between  the  western  coast 
of  Fiinen  and  eastern  coast  of  Jutland  and  tlie  island  of 
Al!»en,  or  Als,  is  a  third  entrance,  called  The  Little  Belt, 
wliich  is  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  or  4 1 00 
feet  wide,  next  Middelfahrt  where  it  is  most  confined ;  it  is 
about  46  miles  in  length,  is  hazardous  to  navigate,  and  just 
above  Middelfahrt  is  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Frcde- 
/icia,  in  Noriti  J  uiland. 

The  coast  of  Denmark  is  indented  in  several  parts  with 
Days  aud  inlets,  here  called  Fiords,  or  V  ligen,  the  latter 
name  being  applied  to  the  smaller  bays.  The  largest  of 
Ahese  fiords  aoe  the  Ise-Fiord,  on  the  northern  side  of 
Ohp  iri^d^JSiysUadfcKhiQh  is  Mna<^ted  with  the  jRoeakil- 
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dor-Fiord  on  tlie  east  and  the  Liim-Fiord  on  the  w<< 
it  is  shout  74  miles  in  itsj^oiest  length,  and  ron* 
several  islands.    The  Lilm-Fiord,  wliich  inlersects  N  . 
Jiitland.  occupies  nearly  1b1  square  miles;    tlxe   K 
kiopings  Fiord  is  to  the  south  of  the  last  mentioned  t. 
and  tlie  Apenrade,  Flensburg,  and  Eckenfunl  fionia. 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  Jiitland. 

Denmark  abounds  in  smail  lakes,  the  most  consider 
of  which  are  — the  Mob  See  (about  5  miles  long  ar.u 
broad),  ibe  Viborg,  Skanderborg,  Garboel,  ani  £ai  c— 
in  JuUaud;  the  Arresee,  Esrumsce  (colebraied  for  it^  :: 
and  united  by  a  canal  with  the  Gi-eat  Belt),  the  Tu>< 
and  X^oroesee,  in  Seeland;  the  Arreskoesee  in  Funcn : 
Marienboerbee  in  Laaland;  the  Ploener  and  SelenterM.' 
Holstein ;  and  the  Ratzeburgersee  in  Lauenburg. 

As  no  jnland  point  in  Denmark  is  more  tliaa  33  >* 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  country  has  no  Lu^  ri^er<.     1 
Elbe  forms  the  southeni  hounaax^'  of  Lauenburg.  fiuni 
town  of  Lauenbuiig  to  the  Hamburji^se  di>tnct  of  (he  %'  • 
lande,  and  the  soutli-we&lern  boundary*  of  HoUtem.  :'. 
Altona  to  the  Mas-Qudler,  where  it  di-scharees  itx.;:'  ; 
the  North  Sea.    The  Danisji  streams  which  Uow  int  ^ ;-  . 
the  Delvenau,  Bille,  Alster.  and  Stoer.    The  largest  .  t 
navii^nble  rivers  of  Denmark  is  tjie  fyder.  ^i.i  h    . 
cons'tdere^  the   north-western  boundary  of  the  cmpi:r 
the  Franks  in  Uiedaysof  Charlemagne,  and  of  the  Gc 
empire  in  afier-times;  it  Hows  out  ut  lui  iuluud   a-U.*. 
water    near    Bordeshiolm    in   Holstein,  parses    wc-* 
througli  Rendsburg,  and  skirts   Fricdiiclisiailt,    c[.\ 
Holstein  from  Schleswig,  is  navisjable  aIoi»g  n<;«.! 
whole  of  its  course  of  about  106  mile:^  and  entcr>  tbt*  N 
Sea   at   Tiinningen,  at  the    south-western    cxtrtrn;i 
Schleswig,  where  it  is  800  feet  in  width.    Tlie  Ti ;  •  • 
Holstein  river  also,  rises  near  Giselrade,  (tows  souii. 
through  the  Lauenburg  and  Liibock  territories,  is  nu\  : 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  course  of  aln  ;» 
miles,  receives  the  Steckenltz,  and  windiiig  north  of  lA . 
falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Travemiinde.    The  other  ^!ri. 
which  water  Denmark  and  the  adjacent  i^^lands   nr.  i 
which  the  Danes  give  the  name  of  Aae.  scarcely  i!  -c 
the  name  of  rivers ;  the  largest  of  them  are  the  Omu^ 
in  North  Jiitland,  which  rises   in   the  Tyrrild  Ht-ii-. 
North  Jiitland.  Hows  through  several  lakes',  and  enic:- 
Calte-at  near  Randers ;  tlie  Nipsaae,  in  Schlei»wi^.  v 
enters  the  North  Sea  at  Ribe;  the  Schol,  Wid,  and  IV 
aae.  in  the  same  duchv;  and  the  Susaae,  in  Seeland.  « 
flows  into  the  sea  at  Kestwod. 

Denmark  contains  four  large  canals.     The  S*-h'.  - . 
and  Holstein  or  Eyder  Canal,  which  connects  the  N 
Sea  with  the  Baltic,  was  formed  by  rendei  ing  the  K 
navigable  from  Rendsburg  to  Kluvensik,  vhvnce  iIm*  .. 
takes  an   easterly  direction   through  the  northern   r\ 
mity  of  Lake  Flembude,  there  crosses  the  range  of  I. 
which  traverse  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  Md  Schi 
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ftora  norCli  to  footb,  and  terminates  fn  tbe  Kieler 
Fuhrde,  a  bty  of  the  Baltxe  between  Kid  and  Fried- 
rtchsort.  Its  greatest  elevation  abore  the  lere!  bf  the 
Baltic  19  27  ftiet;  its  length  from  Rendsburg  to  it?  ter- 
mtnation  is  about  27  miles ;  it  ha^  seven  bridges  and  as 
many  sluices;  is  100  fbet  broad  at  the  surfaee,  and  24  at 
the  bjttom ;  ft  is  10  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  I  jO  tons  burthen.  Its  supply  of  water  is  derived  from 
the  Flembude  lake.  The  Steckenit*  Canal  in  Lauenburg, 
which  unites  fhe  Efbe  with  the  Balrfr  by  connecting  the 
Delvenau  with  the  MoUner-See,  Steckenitx,  ami  Trave,  was 
consrruoted  in  IJ90,  and  establishes  a  commnnihrtfon  be- 
tween Lauenburg  on  the  Elbe  and  LiTbeck  on  the  Trave. 
The  Dane  skicJd  Canal,  on  the  island  of  Sceland,  which 
wan  consrocted  by  Count  Daneekxold  Samsoe,  between  the 
years  1810  and  1812.  gives  access  from  the  south-eastern 
waters  of  the  Great  Belt  to  that  qiiarter  of  the  island  which 
is  richest  in  min  and  timber ;  it  begins  at  Noesdybroe, 
near  Ringstedt,  and  is  carried  for  about  23  miles  to  Nest- 
wcil.  near  the  Baltic  shore.  The  Odensee  Canal  connects 
Odensee,  the  capital  of  Punen,  with  the  sea. 

Mineral  waters  have  been  brought  into  nse  af  (?H?cks- 
burg  in  Schlcswig*  and  at  Bramstede  in  HoHtein;  and 
there  are  saline  springs  near  Oldeslohe,  in  fhe  same  duchy. 

The  proximity  of  the  sea  renders  ^e  climate  of  Denmark 
te:nperate,  c.msidering  its  latitude.  The  cold  is  greatest  in 
Nurth  Jutland,  and  least  in  the  adjoining  i^ands:  The 
weather  is  in  general  very  variable ;  rains  andibgsareof 
constant  occurrence ;  storms  are  frequent ;  the  Winter  cold 
IS  not  .severe,  but  the  summer  heats  are  at  times  Over- 
powering. Tlie  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  great  id- 
vantage  to  a  country  whose  soil  is  of  so  sandy  tf  nature. 
The  thermometer  seldom  ranges  above  20°  Reaumur  f  77* 
Fahrenheit).    The  barometer  varies  from  281*  to  28*  6'. 

Tlie  people  of  Denmark,  with  the  exception  of  a  fbw 
thuu-^aiid  Jews,  resident  in  Copenhagen,  Altona,  and  other 
towns,  are  of  German  descent,  but  of  four  distinct  races. 
The  Danes,  who  inhabit  Secland  and  the  circumjacent 
i^slan'ls,  North  Jutland,  and  a  small  portion  of  Sfchleswig, 
\vcTo  the  Normans  of  former  times:  they  use  a  dialect  of 
t'ae  German,  and  are  eitimatefl  at  1,350,000:  the  pure  Ger- 
mans, who  inhabit  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
a.i  1  (he  greater  part  of  SchlesWig,  and  whose  numbers  are 
co.uputed  at  650.000:  the  Frieslanders.  who  dwell  along  the 
V  c^ikirn  coasts  of  Schleswig  and  on  the  small  islands  in 
ijij  North  Sea:  the  Angles,  who  live  between  the  Bight 
of  Flensburg  and  the  Schley  on  the  Baltic,  whose  miited 
numbers  are  estimated  at  about  70,000;  and  the  Nor- 
iuan<,  who  people  Iceland  and  the  Faeroe  ^ands.  The 
present  population  of  Denmark,  its  duchies,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  is  about  2,040,000.  In  1820,  it  was 
1«G62,000;  in  1827, 1,932,153;  and  in  1833,  about  2,000,000. 
The  earliest  census  we  possess  is  that  of  the  year  1769 
lor  Denmark  Proper,  which  includes  Jutland  and  the 
neighbouring  islanos:  the  then  population  was  786,000;  m 
]7d7  it  had  increased  to  840,000;  in  1801,  to  926,000;  in 
16J0,  to  1,190,512;  and  in  1834  to  1,223,800.  The  duchy 
of  Schleswig,  at  the  beginning  of  1803,  contained  325,743 
inhabitants,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  430,258.  In  the 
same  years,  and  at  the  same  periods,  the  duchy  of  Holstein 
contained  278,341,  and  332,866  respectively. 

The  Dane  is  of  a  strong,  well-knit,  muscular  make;  his 
features  regular,  eyes  blue,  and  hair  commonly  light.  •  The 
gift  of  the  Dane,'  says  Rothe,  a  native  writer,  •  is  strength, 
where  others  have  inherited  liberty.  He  is  susceptible  of 
high,  strong,  and  enduring  feelings,  but  he  Is  not  easily 
roused ;  he  has  more  common  sense  than  wit,  and,  being 
of  a  patient  disposition,  looka  at  every  side  of  a  question, 
and  requires  much  time  for  deliberation.' 

The  population  of  Denmark  is  collected  in  98  towns,  45 
market-towns  (all  in  the  three  duchies),  and  4985  villages, 
besides  isolated  farms  and  dwellings.  It  was  thus  clas- 
sified in  the  year  1834 — the  number  assigned  to  eyh  class 
includes  children,  servants,  and  others  dependent  on  the 
principals— clergymen,  schoolmasters,  and  other  teachers, 
26,549;  civil  officers  and  clerks  in  jjlublic  offices,  30,018; 
scientific  and  literary  men,  artists,  and  students,  5,029 ; 
oiticers  in  the  army  and  militarv  departments,  3,783 ;  naval 
officers,  937;  under-officers  and  soldiers,  10,075;  sailors  in 
the  navy,  6,036;  seamen  othei  wise  employed,  34,103;  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  598,558 ;  manufacturers  and  handi- 
crarUmen,  221,957;  traders,  43,342;  capitalists  and  per- 
o&ns  living  on  their  property,  47,568 ;  day-labourers,  139,957; 
piofesioiib  43»d76;  cnmixials»  1*470;  penons  whose  oc6a- 


pat&ms  Bie  not  described,  I1,74S*  total,  1,823,800.  Thii 
return  appfies  to  Denmark  and  the  dbehies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  only ;« and  it  is  estimated  that  1,100,000  of 
the  whole  of  their  then  population  were  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence.  The  pro- 
portion of  births  to  living  individuals  is  I  in  32;  ana  of 
deaths  to  living  individuals  1  in  40.  The  proportion  of 
marriages  to  the  population  in  the  10  yeors  ending  in  1834 
was  T  to  T?9.  On  an  average  the  issue  of  each  marriage  was 
2^  children.  In  the  same  year  tne  town  population  con- 
sisted of  295,212,  and  the  rural  population  of  1,234,983. 

Deinnark  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  state.  Tlie 
most  fertile  ports  are  the  islands  of  LAaland  and  Falsrer, 
and  next  to  them  Secland  and  Funen ;  but  agriculture  is 
not  so  skilfully  or  actively  pursued  rn  these  parts  as  in 
Holstem  and  Lauenburg,  particularly  tn  (he  Nor. hern  and 
Southern  Ditmorshes  of  Holstein  on  the  Baltic  coast,  where 
the  most  perfect  tillage  in  Denmark  prevails.  Jutland 
has  the  least  productive  soil  of  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  western  districts,  as  well  as 
those  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  from  the  Eyder  to  the 
liiim fiord,  being  wniDlly  unavailable  for  agricultural  purpor  es. 
The  Danes,  as  agriculturists,  are  deficient  in  energy,  intelli- 
gence, and  thriftiness.  Their  backwardness  in  this  respect 
arises  from  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  chief  are,  as 
Otu^n,  one  of  their  oountxrmen,  remarks,  that  the  eulii* 
vator  is  rarely  proprietor  of  the  soil,  that  he  is  overbur- 
thened  with  dues  and  services,  that  there  is  too  great 
an  extent  of  commoit  lands,  that  his  capital  is  too  small, 
and  that  property  is  too  much  subdnided. 

Denmark  and  the  adjacent  islands  contain  an  area  of 
sibout  21,472  square  miles,  or  13,742,980  acres.  Of  this 
area  there  have  been  spplied  to  useful  purposes  about  16.266 
square  milds,  or  10,41^,240  acres;  beine  nearly  76  in  every 
100  acres.  This  quantity  is  composed  of  about  8,633,600 
acres  of  arable  land  ;  604,800  of  meadows ;  470,400  of  pas- 
tures, iic.\  and  537,600  in  woods  and  fbrests;  besides 
about  107,520  of  arable  and  meadow  or  posture  land,  and 
56,320  of  woods,  fbresTS,  Src.,  in  th6  duchy  of  Lauenburg 
The  average  yearly  produce  of  the  cultivated  soil  is  esti- 
mated at  300,000  quarters  of  wheat,  1,400,000  of  rye, 
4,450,000  of  oats,  2,000,000  of  barley,  1 1 5,000  of  buck- 
wheat, 245,000  of  peas  and  beans,  250,000  of  rapeseed. 
2,200,000  tons  of  potatoes,  2500  cwts.  of  hops,  and  448,000 
pounds  of  tobacco.  It  is  stated  by  Nathanson  that  the 
yearly  exports  of  this  produce,  on  an  average  of  ten  years 
(1821  to  1830),  Were  from  900,000  to  950,000  qiiorteis; 
namely,  wheat  130,000  quarters;  rye,  185,000;  barley, 
315,000;  oats,  200,000;  buckwheat,  17,000;  peas  and 
beans,  14,000;  and  rapeseed,  70,000;  besides  20,000  quar- 
ters of  malt  and  16,500  of  meal  and  ilour.  By  a  return 
laid  before  parliament,  the  average  exports  of  corn  for  the 
four  years  1831-1834  were—wheat,  103,302  quarters;  rye, 
100,829 ;  barley,  366,969;  and  oats,  171,954.  Of  the  grain 
exported,  ^ve  four-seventlis,  and  of  the  rapeseed  more 
than  four-fiAhs,  are  from  the  Danish  duchies.  As  a  proof 
that  agriculture,  though  comparatively  backward,  has 
made  considerable  advances,  not  only  in  the  latter  pro- 
vinces, but  in  the  northern  parts  and  islands,  it  may 
be  observed  that  Jutland  and  the  islands  did  not  pro- 
duce sufficient  grain  fbr  their  own  consumption  in  the 
last  century,  whereas  they  now  afford  a  surplus  of  at 
least  50,000  quarters  for  Ibreign  markets.  Much  flax 
and  hemp  is  also  raised,  but  little  of  superior  quality, 
and  hi    the  whole   scarcely  enough    for   domestic    pur- 

Eoses.  Denmark  produces  the  usual  kinds  of  vegetables ; 
ut  horticulture  is  not  carried  to  any  extent,  excepting  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  especially  Copenhagen,  Altona, 
and  Gliickstadt.  With  respect  to  fruit,  large  crops  of  the 
commoner  descriptions  are  produced ;  but  attention  is  paid 
rather  to  quantity  than  quality.  The  value  of  landed 
property  in  Denmark  Proper  (Jutland  and  the  islands) 
is  estimated  at  316,000,000  cft  banco  dollars  (albut 
25,675,000/.) 

The  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  is  an  object  of  great 
attention.  The  light  Danish  and  heavy  Holstein  breeds  of 
horses  are  eouolly  valuable  in  their  way,  the  one  ibr  cavalry 
purposes  and  the  other  for  draught  The  Jutland  breed  is 
similar  in  figure  and  extraction  to  the  Holstem,  but  has 
not  so  fine  a  head.  The  king  has  two  large  studs  at  Fried- 
richsburg  and  Jagerpreiss;  and  numerous  establishments 
of  this  kind  are  kept  up  by  individuals,  particularly  in 
Funen.    The  whole  stock  in  Denmark  and  the  duchies  is 

estimated  it  550,ooo ;  ftnd  {bA  exportitioflSi  on  i  tm  ysaiT 
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aveittf^,  an  about  7600  annually.  lu  2831,  as  many  as 
12,350  were  sent  abroad.  The  reahnfi^  of  horned  cattle  is 
on  an  extensive  scale,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  making  of 
batter  and  cheese  and  salted  bee£  The  stock  of  all  ages  is 
estimated  at  1,607,000 ;  and  the  number  exported  averages 
yearly  about  23,800  oxen,  6800  cows,  and  0760  calves.  Of 
butter  alone  upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  pounds'  weight 
have  been  the  annual  averap^e  export  of  the  last  ten  vears. 
Cheese  (about  9200  cwt.  exported),  lard,  salt  meat,  hides, 
and  skins  are  likewise  exported  in  great  q[uantities.  Large 
flocks  of  sheep  are  kept:  tlie  best  native  breeds  are  the 
Eyderstedt  ana  Frisian  in  Schleswig, and  the  Jutland  race; 
but  they  are  reared  rather  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and 
milk,  from  which  last  cheese  is  made,  than  for  their  wool. 
The  stock  is  estimated  at  about  1,900,000,  of  which  about 
20,000  have  been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Merino 
breed.  The  quantity  of  wool  annually  obtained  is  laid  to 
be  about  4,880,000  pounds'  weight,  and  the  quantity  ex- 
ported is  about  1,080,000.  Of  swine,  Denmark  possesses 
three  species,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Jutland  sort;  their 
numbers  are  about  450,000 ;  the  annual  consumption  about 
250,000 ;  and  the  yearly  export  about  20,000.  Poultry  of 
all  kinds  are  raised,  particularly  geese,  of  which  about  two 
millions  are  annually^  killed.  Much  honey  and'  wax  is 
made  in  Fiinen,  Falster,  and  Bomholm,  and  also  from  the 
bees  on  the  heaths  in  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  adequate  to 
tlie  domestic  consumption. 

The  fisheries  form  a  very  essential  branch  of  national 
industry-  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Danish  rivers  being  well  stocked  with  fish,  afford  abun- 
dant and  profitable  employment  to  the  inhabitants  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  long  line  of  coast.  The  fishing 
grounds  of  the  Liimflord,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  north- 
eastern coast  of  Jiitland,  are  the  most  important  with  re- 
gard not  only  to  the  herring  trade,  but  otner  descriptions 
of  fish,  such  as  mackerel,  cod,  salmon,  eels,  flat-fish,  shell- 
fish, &c. :  they  employ  upwards  of  250  boats,  and  1000  men 
belonging  to  the  adjacent  coast,  besides  a  great  number  of 
vessels  from  other  parts,  among  which  are  above  1 00  large 
barks,  here  called  Quasen,  which  resort  here  from  See- 
land,  Fiinen,  and  Bomholm.  The  average  annual  produce 
of  salted  herrings  in  this  quarter  alone  is  firom  40,000  to 
50,000  tons,  of  which  between  15,000  and  20,000  are  ex- 
ported; in  some  years,  indeed,  the  catch  has  proved  so 
abundant,  that  the  export  has  amounted  to  40,000.  The 
herring  fishery  in  the  Great  Belt  gives  occupation  to  more 
than  100  vessels.  Oysters  are  in  Holstein  a  crown  mono- 
poly, whicKis  let  fbr  about  1200/.  per  annum.  Seals  are 
taken  on  the  Jutland  coast  about  Eyderstedt,  and  their  fat 
is  converted  into  oil.  There  is  an  association  for  the  her- 
ring fishery  at  Altona,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  twenty  or 
thirty  vessels.  The  Danes  also  take  an  active  part  in  the 
cod-rishery  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  whale-fishery  off  the 
shores  of  Greenland. 

The  fine  forests  which  once  enriched  the  Danish  soil 
have  gone  to  decay  firom  want  of  care  and  from  wasteful 
consumption.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  in  Denmark 
Proper  and  the  duchy  of  Schleswig ;  and  Olu&en  himself 
does  not  estimate  their  present  area  at  more  than  about  840 
square  miles.  One  fourth  of  them  is  crown  property.  The 
woods  stretch  northward  from  the  Schley,  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Jiitland  to  the  Liimfiord ;  there  are  long  tracts  of 
them  also  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Fiinen,  from  Bo- 
ffense  to  Svenborg.  The  woods  of  Seeland,  Falster,  and 
Laaland  are  of  low  growth.  The  pine  is  the  prevalent  tree, 
intermixed  with  the  beech,  oak,  and  birch.  Denmark  is 
dependent  for  her  supplies  of  timber  on  Norway,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  other  countries,  and  the  inhabitants  are  com* 
pelled,  in  many  parts,  firom  the  positive  absence  of  wood,  to 
resort  to  any  substitute,  such  as  manure,  straw,  haulm,  &c. 
for  fuel.  There  is  little  inland  game  but  what  is  found  in 
thc^oyal  and  other  forests;  but  great  numbers  of  wild 
waterfowl  are  killed  on  the  islan£  along  the  Schleswig 
coasts  and  in  other  parts. 

Denmark  possesses  no  mines  or  metals  whatever;  nor 
any  minerals  of  importance,  except  coals,  freestone,  and 
salt :  the  coal-pits  in  Bomholm  have  been  abandoned, 
and  there  is  but  one  saltwork,  that  at  Oldeslohe  in  Hol- 
stein, which  yields  about  5000  tons  annually.  The  supply 
of  salt  is  drawn  from  Portugal,  Liineburg,  8tc.  Amber 
is  collected  on  the  Hitze,  a  sandbank  on  the  western 
coast  of  Jutland;  it  is  both  of  the  white  and  deep  yellow 
kindi.    Potters'  and  porcdain  earths  are  also  obtained. 


Peat  is  got  whererer  there  are  swampi,  and  amy  vills  i  e 
in  those  parts  has  bog-land  assigned  for  its  supply. 

In  a  country  where  agricultural  pursuits  create  a  greater 
demand  Cgr  labour  than  what  the  population  is  couipct*-... 
to  fumi^  any  great  development  of  manufacturing  r, 
dustry  cannot  reasonably  be  looked  fbr.    In  fact,  out  • 
population  of  upwards  of  two  millions,  we  are  U>ld  i^  . 
there  are  not  above  85,000  hands  engaged  in  large  cur . 
factures,  and  in  mechanical  employments  altogether  *;.<•.; 
300,000.     The  Danish  capital  is  the. chief  seat  of  i..* 
nufacture,  and  we  refer  to  the  article  CopsxHAoa^r  t  <- 
the  details.   Altona  is  next  in  importance:  its  principal  |  r  ^> 
ductions  are  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  m^^' 
refined  sugar,  and  tobacco.     Lace  is  made  on    a   \  i : » 
extensive    scale    in   and  q}x>ut  Tondem;    and   some 
so  fine  as  to  be  worth  thirty  or  forty  shillings  a  wr . 
There   are   large    tobacco    manufactures,   but    they    a.  - 
said  not  to  prwiuce  mofe  than  one-eighth  of  the  qu.  - 
tity  consumed.     The   woollen    manufactures,   which   .  . 
estimated  to  produce  about  350,000  yards  of  ooar»e  u.  . 
middling  clotns,  are  chiefly  in  Copenhagen,    Fredt* r.- . 
and  other  parts  of  Denmark  Proper,  and  the  cotton  id  * 
same  capital,  Altona,  Roskilde,  Christianfelde,  and    li. 
nerau.    There  are  24  paper  mills  in  the  kingdom,  ti  it  «. 
annual  produce  is  about  1,200,000  reams;  Randcr>  in    *• 
principal  seat  of  the  glove  manufacture;  and  Fnedri  1. - 
vark,  Lyngby,  and  Haraldskjaer,  of  the  manufiictur^  •  ' 
ironwares,  next  to  the  metropolis.    Linens  are  ma«l>^   i.' 
Kion^  and  Holsteinborg,  and  in  most  parts  constitute  ' : 
occasional  employment  of  the  cottagers  for  the  purpose 
supplying  their  own  wants.   Straw  hats,  sailcloth,  glais.  &  . . 
leatner,  udtpetre,  gunpowder,  and  arms,  plated  goods,  vu.  .« 
and  earthenware,  beer  and  spirits,  thread,  refined  ».  i:r*. 
soda,  and  potashes,  are  among  the  productions  of  Dro;.-  i 
industry.    The  brandy  distilleries  exceed  3000  in  nuiii^.  * 
and  there  are  upwaids  of  4000  hands  employed  in  n.ak    . 
wooden  slices  in  various  parts  of  Jutland.    The  pea&ai  u 
families  make  their  own  woollen  clothing  in  general.  « I.  - 
is  composed  of  a  coarse  stuff  termed  wadmel,  and  xul  ^ 
there  are  few  articles  of  domestic  use,  whether  utens;N  >.< 
for  apparel,  which  are  not  made  by  their  own  hands. 

There  is  probably  no  countiy  in  Europe  better  adaprc!    r 
more  favourably  situated  in  many  respects  for  coinn.*'    •. 
than  Denmark.     It  is  the  Key  of  tlie  Baltic,  and  p<.»%>  %  « ^ 
peculiar  advantages  for  a  ready  and  cheap  intercour>r  >* . 
all  the  maritime  nali^ns  of  Europe.    Copenbaxen  o  t.- 
central  point  of  the  Danish  foreign  trade,  whirh  ha»  h^ . 
greatly  favoured  by  the  neutral  policy  which  the  govcmm-   : 
has  endeavoured  to  pursue  during  the  lust  hundred  y^-ii 
and  more.     I^vigation,  in  which  above  50,000  hand>  ir- 
employed,  is  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  country,  for  ;  • 
Danes  navigate  their  vessels  on  cheaper  terms  than  m     ^ 
of  their  competitors,  and  are  excellent  mariners,  on  n  h .  ' 
account  they  are  the  carriers  for  other  countries,  parti'  . 
larly  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant.    This  brunrh    '' 
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conimerc4^  is  on  the  increase:  in  1825,  Denmark  had  j 
vessels  of  the  total  burthen  of  118,393  tons;  in  1829.  .l^ 
burthen  128,084  tons;  and  at  present  their  number  is  •:«- 
mated  at  upwards  of  3700.  in  burthen  143,800  tons.    In  .1  v 
first  three  years  of  the  present  century  the  average  am^s.. 
of  Danish  and  Norwegian  ships  in  foreign  ports  were  ar.r 
ally  3933,  of  the  total  burthen  of  401,351  tons,  of  vh 
the  Norwegian  constituted  one  half  at  least;    in   I** 
they  had  increased  to  4029  of  236,650  tons  burthen,  f  r 
Denmark  alone.    This  increase  will  appear  the  greaic. 
when  it  is  recollected  that  between  the  yeai^  1807  ^ 
1810,  as  many  as  900  vessels  were  lost  or  captutvtL     « 
which  the  trading  ships  of  Denmark  were  in  1814  rc«lu> . ! 
to  so  small  a  number,  that  their  united  burthen  did  t   : 
exceed  74,520  tons.    In  1831,  the  tonnage  of  the  Br.r:*  ^ 
vessels  Which  arrived  in  the  Danish  ports  was    lt«.:    < 
(vessels  96);  and  in  1835,  22,249  (vesseb  120).     Tbc  f  .    • 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  West  and  East  1 1     . 
colonies  fs  quite  free ;  the  busiest  traflSc  is  carried  on  with  . .  ^ 
island  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  the  value  of  the  native  pny^  j  v 
and  manufactures  annually  exported  to  all  ^nuIs  tsi  alt  j 
15,000.000  dollars  or  2,340.000/.    The  trade  with  Nur>w 
which  takes  much  grgin,  tallow,  soap,  &c.  from  Denn1^  ^ 
employs  200  or  300  Danilh  ships,  and  that  with  Icxlu- 
Greenland,  and  the  Faeroe  Islanas  is  of  some  importanrr. 
a  preceding  page  we  have  given  some  account  of  the  •X]»'r:  • 
grain;  among  the  other  articles  of  exportation  are  bu*    - 
cheese,  brandy  (about  3800  pipes),  salted  and  smoked  in  .  • 
(about  3,400,000lbi.>,  horned  cattle  (about  31,000 
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jthe  lame  city.  Out  of  a  population  of  2,040,000  souls  tnere 
ftre  about  1 300  Refonnecl  Lutherans,  2100  Roman  Cathol.cs* 
000  Mennonites,  1500  Herrnhuthers,  and  1700  Jews;  the 
remainder  are  Lutherans.    The  number  of  parishes  b  1907. 

Much  haa  been  done  for.  the  education  of  aU  classes  in 
Denmark.  There  are  thirteeQ  seminaries  for  educating 
teachers,  upwards  of  2500  primary  schools,  and  2000  others 
on  the  Lancasterian  plan;  thirty  gymnasia  or  g;rammar- 
K^ols,  of  which  eigfiteen  ar«  in  Denmark  Proper,  four  in 
Schleswig,  six  in  flulstein.  one  in  Lauenburg.  and  one  in 
Iceland ;  and  two  universities,  one  in  Copenhagien,  and  the 
other  in  Kiel;  the''iistfuunde<l  in  I479,and  attended  by  about 
600  students,  and  the  other,  fc»unded  in  1665,  and  attended 
by  about  300.  (For  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
see  tJiat  article,  vol.  viii.,  p.  335.)  Among:  the  pubhc  libraries 
are  llirep  in  Copenhagen  and  one  in  Kiel.  The  designations 
of  tt»e  eleven  societies  for  scientific  and  national  purposes 
which  are  cstabli&lied  in  Denmark  are  given  under  the 
head  of  GoraNHAOBX.  The  number  of  new  publications 
varies  from  200  to  2^0  annually;  but  the  number  of  perio- 
dical journals,  &C.,  which  amounts  to  between  seventy 
and  eighty,  is  large  andeefl,  when  compared  with  the 
population.  N«  work  which  does  not  contain  more  than' 
twenty- four  pa^^es  can  be  published  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  director  of  police ;  and  any  offensi^'e  reflec- 
tions or  libels  upon  foreign  potentates,  whether  original  or 
extracted  from  other  publications,  are  punishable  as  mis- 
demeanours. In  Iceland  there  prevails  so  ardent  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  thai  manuscript  copies  supply  the  want  of  printed 
books,  and  Uiere  is  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  individuals, 
above  the  ages  of  1 2  or  1 4,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Danish  army  does  not 
exceed  GUOO  men  at  present,  independently  of  the  troops 
employed  in  the  colonies ;  but  on  the  peace  footing  it  no- 
minally consists  of — the  engineers,  nineteen  officers  and 
thirteen  privates;  the  artillery,  4498  officers  and  privates; 
the  cavalry,  3302  officers  and  privates ;  and  the  infantry, 
31,026  officers  and  privates;  be!" ides  a  corps  of  110  cadets, 
and  a  rocket-corps,  132,  the  total  numbers  being  39,099. 
A  sufficient  number  of  officers  and  others  always  remain  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown  to  call  a  force  of  25,000  men  at 
any  time  into  active  service.  The  heads  of  the  army  in 
1836  consisted  of  a  field-manhal,  two  generals,  three 
lieutenant-generals,  twelve  major-generals,  and  seven  brevet 
major-generals,  together  with  an  adjutant -general  and  a 

S[uartermasler-general,  &c.  Every  soldier's  engagement  is 
or  eight  years,  of  which  he  is  not  at  present  required  to 
pa.'Ss  more  than  two  in  active  ser\*ic«.  The  mUitia,  when 
called  out,  musters  59,000  rank  and  file. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the  navy  was  composed  of 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  mounting  544  guns ;  eight  fiigates 
350  guns ;  and  five  sloops,  five  brigs,  three  scliooners^  and 
three  cutters,  mounting  200  guns:  in  all  tliirty-onc  vessels 
and  1094  guns.  To  these  must  be  added  fifty-six  gun-boats 
and  six  bomb-vessels,  &e.  The  chief  officers  consisted  of 
one  admiral,  two  vice-admirals,  two  rear-admirals,  six  com- 
manders, eleven  lieutenant-commanders,  two  captains, 
twenty-five  lieutenant-captains,  forty-one  first-Ueuleuants, 
and  thirty-three  second-lieutenants. 

The  fortresses  and  fortified  ports  of  Denmark  are  Copen- 
hagen, Orenburg  Oastle,  Korsoer,  Fredericia,  Friedrichsort, 
Friedrichsliaven,  Rend^iburg.  Christiansoe  near  Borulu4m, 
Nyborg,  and  GliickstadL  The  chief  military  and  naval 
establishments  are  the  Cadet  Academy,  v>>penh8gen ;  the 
Arsenal  and  Archive  of  Cliarts,  in  the  same  .'itv;  a  cannon 
and  ball  foundry  at  Friedrichsvaerk ;  an  invalid  hospital  at 
Eckernforde ;  and  arsenals  at  Hendsburg  and  Randcrs. 

History. — The  oldest  history  of  Denmark  is  pure  tradition, 
derived  from  the  suspicious  source  of  the  Icelandic  Legends 
or  Saga.  The  first  fact  of  which  we  can  speak  is  that  the 
Oimbri,  a  branch  of  the  Normans  or  Scandinavians,  were 
the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland 
and  Schleswig,  which  was  thence  called  The  Cimhrian 
Chersonesus.  They  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
firom  their  taking  part  with  the  Teutones,  about  100  years 
before  the  Christian  a^ra,  in  the  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Italy, 
in  the  times  of  Marius.  About  a.d.  250,  the  Goths  overran 
the  Scandinavian  territories  under  Odin  or  Wodun,  and 
imposed  rulers  of  their  own  on  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway.  Skiold,  Odin's  son,  is  the  first  name  which  has 
descended  to  us  as  sovereign  of  Denmark ;  hut  we  possess 
no  record  if  his  time  heyond  num^ous  IiegeDdary  fras- 
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into  a  variety  of  petty  states,  of  which  Skibld's'deteendants 
assumed  the  loroship  for  many  centuries,  and  to  have  bera 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of  men,  whose  principal  occupa- 
tion was  piracy.    The  Normans,  or  Angles,  under  whirh 
designation  the  Swede  and  Norwegian  as  well  as  tbe  I>an« 
were  included,  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  e>*a- 
blishod  their  dominion   in  parts  of  England,  which  thrr 
distracted  by  their  inroads  antil  the  middle  of  the  eleven 'ft 
century:  they  also  made  themselves  masters  of  Normandy 
under  RoUo,  colonised  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  the  Isle  v'f 
Man,  Iceland,  and  part  of  Ireland,  and  pusbed  their  setUf^- 
ments  as  far  south  as  Spain,  Italy,  ana  Sicily.    The  fr^x 
Danish  monarch  with  respect  to  whom  we  are  eRabl*^  to 
speak  with  cejtaiuty  was  Gorm,  or  Worm,  the  Old,  a  Ski  1- 
ainger,  who  brougnt  Jutland  under  his  sway  in  953.  ar.^ 
succeeded  hetween  that  date  and  the  year  900  in  unit.-  ^ 
ever}'  state  in  Denmark  to  his  (iominion.    His  son.  Ha- 
rold II.  tlie  Blue-Tooth,  introduced  Christianity  about  i!  •« 
vear  972^    In  lOOp,  Sven,  his  jgrandson,  subjugated  p;irt    f 
Norway,  and  in  1014  the  greater  part  of  England,  wlu:- 
he  soon  after  died;  in  1016,  his  grandson  Knud  the  Sckm;  ** 
or  Canute  the  .Gieat,  posses.^  himself  of  the  whole     f 
England  p.nd  part  of  Scotland;  and  in  1030,  of  tho  r. 
mainder  of  Norway.    To  this  monarch  Denmark  wa*  >  . 
debted  for  her  greatness,  laws,  and  internal  organiraT* 
and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  rehgion  uf  '1  c 
country.    His  successors, however,  were  not  endowed  v.t.. 
capacity  enough  to  preserve  his  dominion  in  its  inievr.t  ■ 
England  threw  off  their  yoke  in  1034,  and  Norwav   .m  . 
years  afterwards.     A  Acw  dynasty  out  of  the  female  liiu    f 
Canute's  descendants  mounted  the  throne  in  1047.  in  «:.r 
person  of  Sven  Magnus  ]Bsthtson  the  Third,  and  held  li  * 
sceptre  for  four  hundred  years  afterwards;  but  the  fc..'^. . 
system  erected  by  Sven  and  Canute  stripped  the  severe/, 
of  his  authority,  rendered  th^  Danish  king  dependent  i^;-  -: 
the  voice  of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  levelled  the  ceasan:  t 
the  condition  of  a  serf,  reduced  agriculture  to  tlie  lovix 
ebb,  and  surrendered  commerce  into  the  hands  of  the  O*:- 
man  Hansc  Towns.    The  sovereii^s  were  forced,   by  t*  * 
assemblv'  called  the  Handfaestnmgar,  to  recogxuse    rr^* 
states  of  the  kingdom  as  their  own  electors,  and  to  conr#M 
to  the  controul  of  a  council.    The  male  descendant^  <  f 
Magnus  Sven  became  extinct  with  Waldemar  the  Tbirti  r. 
U75 :  and  Olaf  the  Fourth,  of  the  female  line,  Walde>m:;/> 
grandson,  dying  in  1387,  his  mother,  Margaretta,  staled  \e 
Northern  bemiramis,  ascended   the  throne  of  Denm.i::; 
She  acquired  Norway  by  inheritance,  and  having  suNi    -i 
Sweden  by  force  of  arms,  united  the  three  nortliem   k.r  /♦ 
doms  under  one  crown  by  the  Calmar  union  in  1 3yf .     li 
Swedes,  however,  could  never  be  brought  to  endurt^  t».* 
league,  and  after  a  long  series  of  contests,  ulttmati^^    ••- 
nuuiiced  the  union  in  1523.    lliese  contests  under L'ki  *-*, 
the  prosperity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  no  less  th.in  ■   ? 
perpetual  brods  between  the  sovereign  and  his  nob!c5    r 
the  one  hand,  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  on  the  oih.  r; 
the  population   decreased  greatly,  and  the  adjacent  •^.-  < 
swarme^  with  Danish  pirates,  while  trade  and  na\i^-Lt    :. 
dwindled  to  insignificance.    Mar^^aretta's  line  faavm*;  f  :• 
felted  the  tlirone  in  1439,  and  E rick  the  Seventh  hn^ .   : 
beej^ deposed,  the  Danish  States  elected  Christian  C^^  ^ 
of  Oldenburg  kinjr.     Christian  founded  the  unive.M  y    t 
Copenhagen  in  1478.    The  sway  of  his  descendant <  v  -« 
however  but  of  brief  duration,  for  his  grandson  Cijri>-    . 
the  Second,  surnamed  *  the  Wicked,*  having  beci^tne  .    - 
noxious  to  all  parties,  the  crown  was  transferred  lo  t  « 
uncle  Frederic  the  First,  duke  of  Schlcswi^  and  HuU 
who  received  the  crown  of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  i 
This  monarch  was  the  mere  slave  of  the  aristocr^c-^ .  •  - 
established  abject  senitudc  among  the  labouring  <  hi>- 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.    His  son  Christ ian  Ow  T! ,-  ' 
united  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hoi  stein  m  pcrjHrt^    t 
to  the  croMm  of  Denmark  in  1533,  and  brought  the  tutf 
lent  Norwegians  to  recognise  the  Danish  kings  a*  t.-t-: 
sovereigns  *  for  ever.'    In  his  reis:ii  the  Histlimiatioi.  ^  -* 
established  thi\>ughout  the  united  kingdoms,  and  a  r^  tic    f 
laws,  entitled  the  *  Recess  of  Kulding,'  was  pix>TOui«^ii-4 
The  struggles  arising  out  of  his  partition  of  the  ^vi.  : 
part  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  between  his  brotliers  l«. 
came  a  source  of  much  subsequent  roiscliief  to  Denmark, 
and  was  not  terminated  until  1773.  when  the  alienated  tar* 
ritory  was  recovered  by  the  cession  of  Oldenbui^  and  Dr\- 
menhorst  to  its  thep  jK^Siieaaor,  thp  |(rand-d[u)»  of  Russ4a. 
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to  fourteeu  lohg  folio  pages.  He  has  ako  fornisbed  the  sub- 
ject of  an  amusing  paoer  in  Mr.  D'Israeli*8  '  Calamities  of 
Authors,'  entitled  'Influenceof  a  Bad  Temper  in  Criticism.' 

DENOMINATOR,  the  number  of  parts  into  which  a 
unit  is  divided  in  any  fraction;  thus,  in  7-lOthsof  a  unit, 
10  is  the  denominator.    [Fraction.] 

DENS  CANI8.    tERYXHONiuM.] 

DENSITY.  This  term  is  absolutely  of  the  same  prac- 
tioil  meaning  as  its  measure,  Specific  Gravity,  implying 
that  relation  of  one  mass  of  matter  to  another,  which  is 
su^ested  by  our  knowing  that  a  given  bulk  of  the  first 
weighs  more  than  the  same  of  the  second.  The  term  has 
no  absolute  meaning:  gold  is  more  dense  than  air,  but 
neither  is  absolutely  dense,  nor  can  we  assign  any  meaning 
to  the  latter  term.  It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  the 
shorter  term,  density,  should  be  employed  instead  of  the 
longer  one,  specific  gravity ;  but  as  custom  has  referred  to 
the  latter  term  all  mathematical  considerations  connected 
with  the  former,  we  do  not  here  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther.   [Specific  Gravity.] 

DENTA'LIUM,  a  genus  of  testaceous  mollusks,  whose 
place  in  the  animal  series  was  first  satisfactorily  determined 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Deshayes.  Rondelet  considered  the  Dentalia 
as  marine  shell- worms  (vermisseaux  de  mer),  though  he 
noticed  them  as  worthy  of  particular  attention ;  Lister  in- 
troduced them  at  the  end  ot  the  Umpets  (Patellse) ;  Lang 
followed  in  nearly  the  same  steps,  separating,  after  the 
Patellfls  a  section  wherein  he  arranged,  together  with  the 
Dentalia,  all  the  calcareous  tubes  of  Annelids  then  known. 
Breyne  placed  his  genus  Tubulus,  containing  the  Dentalia, 
&c.,  at  the  head  of  his  Monot/ialamous  shells,  the  first  of 
the  two  grand  orders,  the  Monothalamous  and  the  Polytha- 
lamous,  into  which  he  divided  the  testaceans.  In  this 
position  Dentalium  was  separated  firom  the  Patellas  by  all 
the  other  univalve  shells  comprised  in  the  CochlieUa,  as 
well  as  by  the  Pol)thalamous  series ;  in  short,  by  the  entire 
interval  of  the  univalve  testaceans,  Breyne,  as  M.  Deshayes 
observes,  having  probably  considered  the  Patellss  as  the 
passage  from  the  univalves  to  the  bivalves ;  for  he  places  them 
vimediately  before  the  latter.  Tournefort  gave  the  Patellae 
a  position  at  the  head  of  the  univalve  shells,  and  at  the  end, 
oefore  the  bivalves,  be  placed  the  Dentalia,  EntaliOy  and  the 
other  marine  testaceous  tubes.  D'Argenville,  in  his  'Zoo- 
morphose/  appears  to  be  the  first  who  attempted  to  give  any 
notion  at  all  approaching  to  reality  of  the  animal,  the  re- 
sult of  a  note  and  drawing  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
India.  Though  the  materials  were  too  incomplete  to  fur- 
nish secure  data  for  fixing  its  position,  thev  gave  informa- 
tion which  former  authors  had  not  enjoyed,  and  there  was 
certainly  enough  to  prevent  D'Argenville  from  placing  it 
in  the  heterogeneous  third  division  of  his  system,  denomi- 
nated by  him  the  MuUivalves.  Liunnus  arranged  it  im- 
mediately after  Patella,  and  before  Serpula,  stating  the 
animal  to  be  a  Terebella,  and  the  shell  to  be  univalve,  tu- 
bular, straight  (recta),  monothalamous,  and  pervious  at 
each  eictremity.  Bruguidre  gave  it  nearly  the  same  posi- 
tion :  but  if  both  these  zoologists  were  right  in  making 
Dentalium  follow  Patella,  they  were  as  far  wrong  in 
placing  it  by  the  side  of  Serpula,  Teredo,  Sabella,  and  above 
all,  Asper^illum,  Lamarck,  in  his  '  Systdme  des  Animaux 
sans  Vertdbrcs,'  (1801,)  arranged  Dentalium  with  Terebella^ 
and  other  genera  analogous  in  appearance.  In  the  *  Philo- 
sophie  Zooiogique*  he  separated  the  class  of  worms  of  the 
Syiteme  into  two  other  classes,  and  formed  the  '  annelids,* 
with  the  section  of  external  worms  (vers  extdrieurs).  He 
elevated,  observes  M.  Deshayes,  this  division  sufficiently  in 
the  series  of  Invertebrata,  the  presence  of  a  heart  and  a 
circulation  making  it  approximate  to  the  mollusks ;  whilst 
the  '  worms,*  very  inferior  in  organization,  remained  be- 
tween the  soft  Radiata  and  the  Insects,  In  this  new  class, 
adds  M.  Deshayes,  we  find  the  Dentalia  in  the  same  sec- 
tion with  Serpula,  Spirorbis,  and  Siliquaria,  This  ar- 
rangement was  not  altered  in  '  L'Extrait  du  Cours,'  pub- 
lished in  1811.  But,  in  the  great  work  of  the  '  Animaux 
sant  Vert^bres,'  Lamarck,  assisted  by  the  labours  of 
Savigny,  and  deceived,  moreover,  by  the  communications 
of  M.  Fleuriau  de  Belltvue,  considered  Dentalium  as  ap- 
proximated to  Clwnene,  and  placed  it  in  the  fkmily  of 
Maldaniam  of  M.  oavigny.  Systematic  authors,  generally, 
not  knowing  more  than  Lamarck  did,  that  knowledge  being 
confined  to  the  tube,  followed  Lamarck's  opinion.  Cuvier, 
in  the  flat  edition,  pboed  it  among  the  AmUlides  T\ibieoles, 
AqMrgiiim  {PmiciUui,  Lam.)  and  SiUquaritL 


Savigny,  in  his  '  Syit^me  des  Aun^lidet,*  gave  n  maaaamrj 
description  of  the  animal,  but  it  was  too  incomplete  to  t\^ 
cide  the  question  finally,  though  sufficient  to  overt hr.iw 
the  observations  of  M.  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue.  The  Dtn 
taJium  Entalis,  which  was  sent  to  Savigny  by  our  country 
man  Leach,  gave  sufficient  information  to  that  eelebratd 
zoologist  to  enable  him  to  say  that  the  animal  had  no  tract 
of  rings,  that  it  had  no  hairs  (soies)  on  the  lateral  pans  ''i 
the  body,  that  it  was  essentially  muscular,  and  that  it  ci>uM 
no  longer  remain  among  the  Chtctopods, 

DentaJium  Entalis  was  the  species  on  which  M.  D*- 
hayes  made  his  observations;  ana  in  a  very  interesting  ai.  I 
elaborate  paper  read  before  the  Society  oi  Natural  Hi»t   r« 
of  Paris,  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1825,  he  gave  the  tac  > 
which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  stated  at  tliecouimtTo 
ment  of  this  article.    The  following  is  a  summary  (if  I.  > 
description:  but  we  must  premise  that  M.  Desha) es*s  spe- 
cimens were  forwarded  to  him  in  spirit,  and  were,  colim* 
quently,  a  good  deal  contracted. 

Extemcd  Parts.  Animal  conical  and  elongated,  like  tlw 
slielly  investing  tube;  (dorsal  surface  oorresponduig  uun 
the  convexity  of  the  shell;  ventral  surface  correspond int; 
with  the  concavity  ;)  smooth  and  truncated  obliquely  al  tKt- 
anterior  end,  the  centre  of  the  truncation  with  a  small  y 
ramidal  process,  which  is  the  extremity  of  the  foot  1  ^c 
posterior  parts  are  less  muscular,  and  the  termination  u 
usually  a  funnel-shaped  expansion,  variously  developed  in 
different  individuals ;  for  in  some  it  is  firm  and  well  deve- 
loped,  and  in  others  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.    This  ex- 

Sansion  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body  by  a  at  ton  t;  I  v 
efined  contraction.    There  is  a  muscular  ring,  broulcr  <  .. 
the  ventral  than  on  the  dorsal  surface,  above  this  ountmc 
tion,  alid  by  that  ring  the  animal  is  attached  to  the  &x  wl. 
which  on  its  inner  surface  presents,  at  about  one-fifth  of  v^ 
length  from  the  posterior  extremity,  a  corresponding  ii.i 
pression  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the  intetrupted  \  <>■ 
tion  being  on  the  concave  side.    On  the  dorsal  surfan* .-«. 
small    ele\^tion  is  perceptible,  at  about  one- third  of  r^ 
length  from  the  anterior  end,  indicating  the  place  of  t)  v 
head.     The  whole  extent  below  this  is  occupied  bv  t\c> 
muscles  on  each   side,  distinctly  observable  througli   t^- 
abdominal  parietes.    These  muscles  are  symmetrical,  tia 
tened,  and  directed  obliquelv  from  the  sides  of  ih«  focit  . 
wards  the  dorsal  surface  and  the  posterior  extremity  uf  .!  • 
animal,  giving  rise  to,  and  becommg  commingled  with.  .]. 
muscle  of  attachment    On  the  abdominal  buifac-e,   i.*.  - 
wise,  there  are  on  each  side,  at  about  one-third  of  its  Ut.  i  .. 
from    the   anterior  end,  two  symmetrical  organs  d«.  ^ ;  . 
jagged,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour:  these  form  the  h\\l 
Aelow  this  point,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  is  v]>. 
throueh  its  transparent  parietes  filled  by  gianulations  r  . 
tainea  in  the  very  large  ovary,  and  by  the  straight  desi  i. 
ing  intestine  which  terminates  at  the  expanded  extutu    \ 
in  a  mesial  vent.    The  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  u  .■ 
animal  is  invested  by  a  fine  membrane,  which  is  fixed  |  < .^• 
teriorly  to  the  origin  of  the  foot,  and  is  free  m  front,  wht-  i 
its  circumference  is  thickened.  It  is  perforated  in  its  ci-nr  ■  i, 
and  M.  Deshayes  considers  this  to  be  the  mantle.     1;.. 
thickeved  portion   is  produced  by  a  circular  sphincter, 
which,  when  contracted,  wrinkles  the  skin, closely  embra<x> 
in  its  opening  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  and  thus  cuts,  t  f^ 
any  external  communication.   M.  D'Orbigny,  jun,  who  ix^r 
nished  a  drawing  of  the  living  animal  in  an  expanded  >tato, 
makes  the  dilated  lobes  of  the  foot  resemble  a  flower,  w  l:i>- ■ 
undulated  and  small  corolla  supports  in  its  centre  a  p}>:  .1 
thickened  towards  the  middle,  and  pointed  at  iu  free  end 

On  slitting  the  mantle  down  the  middle  of  its  dur«.>! 
surface,  separating  it  from  its  insertion  to  the  rieht  ai  ^i 
left,  and  turning  it  downwards  and  to  the  right,  t£e  futit, 
the  head,  and  the  branchi«  appear. 

The  foot  is  elongated,  subcylindrical,  slightly  conical,  at  .1 
flattened  from  above  downwards,  fleshy  throughout,  at*  I 
situated  at  the  interior  and  anterior  part  of  the  head, 
having  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  slightly  grooved  in  thi* 
middle.  The  anterior  extremity  is  largest,  and  its  centre 
is  occupied  by  a  sort  of  conical  nipple.  Dreader  at  its  ba«v, 
being  there  partly  covered  by  two  small  notched  laier.l 
lobes,  the  notches  corresponding  with  the  groovea  of  i  li« 
foot  The  posterior  extremity  has  a  bifUrcated  appeamnr*.. 
owing  to  the  attachment  there  of  the  retractor  muscles  .  it 
middle  portion  projecU  a  little  into  the  abdominal  ca\n\. 
giving  support  to  the  atonuch  and  the  other  prindi.. . 
viioera. 
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They  are  &iind  aometimes  in  deep  water,  frequently  near 
tlie  shore. 

Tlie  spericB  are  numerous.  H.  Deshayeg  in  the  mono- 
graph wnicli  follows  the  anatomical  part  of  his  memoir 
above  abridged,  gives  forty-two  recent  and  fossil.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  in  bis  '  Observations  on  Mr.  Desbaycs's  Mono- 
graph' (Zool.  Journ.  yoI.  iv.  p.  195),  proposes  some  correc- 
tions with  regard  to  several  ef  the  species^  given  in  the 
monograph,  and  adds  two  to  those  recorded  by  Deshayes, 
and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  (1832) 
describes  four  new  species  brought  home  from  America  by 
Mr.  Cuming. 

M.  0eshayes  separates  his  forty- two  species  info  four 
groups,  one  of  which  is  rejected  by  M.  Rang,  because  it  is 
occupied  by  Dentodium  coaretatum  of  LAmarck,  which  M. 
Rang  regards  as  belonging  to  his  (M.  Rang's)  subgenus 
Crests  belonging  to  the  genus  Clerjdora. 

I. 

Shell  not  slit  at  it$  posterior  extremity, 

a.    Longitudinal  stri®. 

Example,  Dentalium  Elephantinum. 

b.    No  longitudinal  striae. 

Example.    Dentalium  Entalis. 

2. 
Shell  slit  at  its  posterior  extremity. 

a.  Longitudinal  strise. 
Example.    Dentalium  striatum. 

b.  No  longitudinal  strisB. 
Example.    Dentalium  eburneum. 

3. 
Shell  having  a  marginal  rim  ;  not  slit  at  Hi  posterior 
extremity. 

Eiuunple.    Dentalium  strcmgulatuih. 

Fossil  Dbntalia. 

'  Of  fossil  species,*  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  '  there  are 
many,  particularly  in  the  marine  beds  of  the  ib^iary  idt* 
mations;  the  London  cla^  and  the  Caldaire  Groi»ier  swarni 
with  several  sorts  not  easily  distinguishable  fronf  the  recent 
species,  among  which  We  maypaxtifularlyremax^  the  fossil 
species  from  Fiacenza,  which  so  nearly  re^moleil  D.  ele- 
phantinum  that  Brocchi  has  not  hesitated  to  refer  it  to  that 
si)ecics,  and  the  eburneum  of  Lamarck,  which  he  says  inha- 
bits  India,  and  is  found  fossil  at  Grignon.     Dcshayes,  id 
his  tables  gives  the  number  of  living  species  as  twenty- 
three,  of  the  fossil  (tertiary)  thirty-lbur,  and  the  following, 
Dentalia  elephantinumy  d**fttalis^  novem  costatum,  entalri, 
eburneum,  Jissura^  and  strangulatum  as  both  living  and 
fossil.    Mr.  Mantel  I  in  his  tabular  arrangement  of  the  orga- 
nic remains  of  tho  county  of  Sussex  (Geol.  Trans,  vof.  ill. 
second  series,  1 829),  notes  a  species,  which  he  does  not  mtitae, 
*n  the  blue  clay  of  Brackleslmm ;  Dentalium  planum^  in 
the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor ;  Denta- 
lium q/lindrieum,    in  the  sand  on  Emsworih  Common; 
Dentalia  striatum,  ellipticum  and  deCussatum,  in  the  Gault 
or  Folkstone  marl;  and  oner  6r  more,  imnamed,  in  the 
Shanklin  sand  (Lower  Green  sand)*  Dr.  Fitton  figures  one 
species,  Dentalium  medium^  from  the  greeit  sand  of  Black- 
down  in  his  interesting  *  Observations  on  some  of  the  strftta 
between  the  chalk  and  OxfoM  Oolite,  in  the  south-east  of 
England.'     (Geol.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  second  series,  1836.)    And 
he  notes  D.  ellipticum  in  the  Gault  at  Copt  Point,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Smith.  In  his  •  Systeniatic  and 
Stratigraphical  List  of  Fossils'  (Appendix  B.  to  the  same  me- 
moir) four  named  species,  includmg  D.  ellipticum  and  D. 
medium,  and  an  uncertain  species,  are  noted  from  the  Gault 
of  Kent,  South  Wilts,  and  Cambridge,  and  the  sands  of 
Blackdown.    Mr.  Lea  in  his  •  Contributions  to  Geolo^,* 
(1833,)  describes  two  new  species,  Dentalium  alternatum 
and   D.   turritum    from   the   tertiary  beds  of  Claiborne, 
Alabama,  and  gives  the  following  summary.    *  In  (^reat 
Britain  fourteen  ^ecies  have  been  obtained  from  the  Lias 
to  tlie  Crag.    M.   Deshayes's  tables  give  thifty-fbur,  of 
which  thirteen  are  from  the  Paris  basin,  the  Eocene  neriod. 
In  this  country  (America)  Dr.  Morton  has  observed  casts 
in  the  upper  green  sand  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Say,  one  species,  the  aiienuatum,  in  the  tertiary  of 
Maryland.'    Mi*.  Murchison  informs  us  that  he  knows  of  no 
Dentalia  in  the  Silurian  or  underlvincc  svstems  cif  rock. 

DKNTATUS.  the  surname  of  the  Roman  cdnsul  Cufhis, 
who  defeated  kin^?  Pyrrnus  near  Tarentum.  He  is  said 
bj  Pltny  to  hftf0  been  Wn  with  tteUi,  and  to  b«v«reedvddf 


• 
the  name  Dentatus  from  this  cireumstanoe.  0e  gtxned 
several  victories  over  the  Samnites,  Sabines*  and  otherN 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  great  frugality.  Wlien  \l**i 
ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  went  with  a  quantity  of  g:  i 
to  attempt  to  bribe  him,  they  found  him  cooking  i^  t.  .? 
vegetables  on  his  dre,  and  were  dismissed  with  the  ic-^. 
that  he  preferred  ruhng  the  rich  to  being  rich,  and  ii^i 
he  who  could  not  be  conquered  in  battle  was  not  lu  '  c 
corrupted  by  gold*    (Herat.  Oi.  i.  12,  41 ;  Florus,  i.  U.) 

DENTATIJS,  LU'CIUS  SICI'NIUS,  a  Roman  t:^ 
bune,  who  distinguished  himself  in  battle  chiefl}-  ap  -  t 
the  i£qui  and  the  Sabinos.  Livy  calls  him  Lucius  Sut  • 
(iiL  43).  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (iiu  2),  bo  K.  j 
been  in  120  engagements,  had  forty-five  wounds  in  t.  r 
breast,  and  had  received  an  accumulation  of  honours  aliz) 
incredille.  Through  the  jealousy  and  treachery  of  Api-  - 
(Claudius  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  whom  bo  «  . 
appointed  to  command.  He  no  sooner  perceived  tlietr  •  - 
sign  than  he  stood  with  his  back  to  a  rock,  and  draw  p.. 
his  sword,  killed  fifteen  of  his  assailants,  and  wuurt .  . 
thirty  more :  at  length  they  ascended  the  rock,  and  i<\  *  r 
whelmed  him  with  stones  from  above.  Ou  their  returii  . 
their  camp  they  gave  out  that  they  had  engaged  witn  t  a 
enemy,  and  that  Sicinius  had  fallen  tn  the  battle.  (Diivnt  . 
Halicarnassensis  x. ;  Livius  iiL  43.) 

DENTILS.    [Column.] 

DENTlPORA.x  [Madrephyllcza.] 

DENTIROSTRES.  [Birds,  vol.  iv.,  p.  431 ;  Lani ai» > 

DENTITION,  the  formation  and  evolution  of  the  ti>.   . 
Tlie  varied  processes  by  which  the  teeth  are  formed.  <.  - 
veloped,  and  arranged,  are  among  the  most  curious  r.- 
complicated  operations  of  the  animal  economy.    The  « 
ferent  stages  of  dentition,  in  the  human  being,  mark  d.^!::,-  - 
epochs  of  human  life,  in  which  many  important  cb«i!  i  t 
occur  in  the  physical  frame,  simultaneously  witk  wL.  .. 
new  mental  powers  are  developed. 

The  teeth  differ  in  their  organization  in  sercral  i- 
portant  respects  from  all  other  organs  of  the  body.     T:.. . 
are  of  a  bony  structure,  and  are  placed  in  the  an-!*v^    ' 
the  upper  and  lower  maxillar}-  or  jaw-bones.    Tbey  cf«:  v  ; 
of  two  sets,  of  which  the  one  is  intended  to  last  only  i' .^ 
short  time,  while  the  other  is  destined  to  last  during  :'  . 
M'hole  term  of  life.    The  first  are  called  the  tempcirarf  z 
the  second  the  permanent  teeth.    The  tempumrv  w^  : 
twenty  in  number,  are  in  general  considerably  smaller  l  : 
the  permanent,  have  a  less  firm  and  solid  texture,  and  t  -  r 
characteristic  forms  and  prominences  are  much  leas  str^  •^. 
marked.    Tlie  permanent  teeth,  thirty-two  in  number.  .  • 
arranged  in  perfect  uniformity,  eight  on  each  aide  of  e . 
jaw,  those  of  the  one  side  exactly  corresponding  wi:b  t:.  -^ 
of  the  opposite.    They  are  divided  into  four  disitinct  cl  i-v«.^ 
which  present  specific  differences  in  size,  form,  devclopm^  . 
articulation,  and  use ;  namely,  on  each  side  of  each  y  - . 
two  incisores,  one  cuspidatus,  two  bicuspides,  and  ti..  . 
molares.    Tliere  are  no  phenomena  in  the  human  ix^v.  - 
more  wonderful  than  those  by  which  these  teeth  as>...^^ 
their  ultimate  form,  position,  and  relations. 

Preparation  is  made  for  the  nroduction  of  the  teeth  !  - 
before  the  period  of  birth.    It  the  jaws  be  carefutlv  v   • 
mined  about  two  months  af^er  conception,  an  extrl:.- 
soft  jelly-like  substance  is  fbund  lying  along  the  o!« 
each  maxillary  arch.   At  the  third  month  this  has  a««i  t.    . 
a  somewhat  fiTrmer  consistence,  and  is  contained  v  t  h  .  : 
shallow  groove  of  bone,  which  constitutes  the  first  sst  f'  ' 
wards  the  formation  of  the  osseous  plates  between  ^  t    : 
the  teeth  are  to  be  ultimately  incl&aed.    The  pulp\  -    - 
stance  now  begins  to  be  partially  divided  into  dbtiurt  (   - 
tions.    At  the  same  time  filaments  of  bone  shoot  &<*:  -• 
from  one  side  of  the  groove  of  bone  to  the  other,  aiul       » 
define  the  divisions  of  the  alveoli  or  sockets,  in  vhu  h 
teeth  are  to  be  contained.    Tlie  separate  pulm  fbin>c  I 
the  division  of  the  pulpy  substance  constitute  tiie  rudiiTi 
or  bases  upon  whicn  the  teeth  are  formed.    As  \et  \\u  v  >  • 
upon  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  run  along  the  bot'.or^    ' 
the  bony  groove.    Tliey  are  extremely  soft,  ^latinou^.  i    . 
semitronsparent  Each  is  partially  enclosed  m  a  mcmbt . 
or  sac. 

If  this  sac  be  opened  at  the  fourth  month,  a  small  7    * 
of  ossification  maybe  distinctly  «een  deposited  upoii  c^<. 
of  the  pulps.     This  is  the  comment^nient  of  (he  r.m.. 
of  the  bony  substance  of  the  tiKi I h.    Tl^e  oi^illc  uiatT  ,     . 
fortted  not  by  the  pulp  itself,  but  is  secreted  fcutu  ihc  * 
itnd  dopo&ite'i  upon  the  pulp  by  an  extremely  delicate,  tt.i:« 
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of  the  flnt  permanent  xnolares ;  but  the  latter  are  not  yet 
Tery  distinct  At  the  fifth  month,  or  rather  earlier,  may  he 
distinguished  the  pulps  of  the  permanent  central  incisores, 
though  extremely  small,  and  still  closely  attached  to  the 
parent  sacs. 

At  birth  the  alveoli  of  the  temporary  incisores  and  cuspi- 
dati  are  formed  with  some  distinctness ;  and  partially  also 
the  alveoli  of  the  molares.  Ossification  has  advanced  on 
all  the  temporary  pulps,  so  as  to  form  shells  of  bone,  reach- 
ing some  way  over  their  crowns.  It  has  also  commenced 
in  a  minute  point  on  the  first  permanent  molares.  The  sacs 
of  the  permanent  incisores  and  cuspidati  may  also  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived  lyine  in  contact  with  the  temporarv  ones, 
immediately  behind  them,  and  exhibiting  in  a  very  beauti- 
iHil  manner  the  peculiar  connexion  between  them  which 
has  been  described. 

As  ossification  proceeds,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  continue  to 
elongate,  until  first  those  of  the  incisores,  and  subsequently 
the  others,  can  no  longer  be  retamed  within  the  alveoli ; 
preparation  is  now  made  to  facilitate  their  passage  through 
the  firums  by  absorption  of  the  containing  parts. 

VThen  the  tooth  has  arrived  at  this  staee  it  presses  upon 
the  gum,  a  portion  of  the  sac  bemg  still  interposed.  As 
this  membrane  has  already  secreted  the  enamel,  it  becomes 
absorbed  at  the  point  where  pressure  is  first  made,  and  the 
padual  removal  of  the  sac  and  gum  is  the  conseouence.  It 
IS  not  improbable  that  when  tbe  membrane  has  rulfilled  its 
oftce,  it  becomes  removed  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
absorbents,  independent  of  pressure. 

The  age  at  which  the  teeth  first  make  their  appearance 
varies  considerably ;  frequently  without  any  apparent  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  child.  Instances 
are  not  wanting  in  which  children  have  been  bom  with 
two  or  more  teeth.  In  many  other  cases  the  teeth  have 
not  come  through  the  gum  until  fourteen  or  sixteen  months, 
0r  even  as  late  as  two  or  three  years.  In  general  however 
dentition  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Uie  age  of  fix>m  five 
to  eight  months.  It  usually  proceeds  in  the  following  order, 
the  teeth  of  the  inferior  jaw  almost  always  preceding  those 
of  tbe  superior  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

From    5  to   8  months,  the  four  central  incisores. 
7  to  10      „  •»     „    lateral  incisores. 

IS  to  16      „  „      „    anterior  molares. 

14  to  20      „  „     „    cuspidatL 

18  to  36      „  „     „    posterior  molares. 

These  periods  are  however  only  given  as  a  general  rule, 
liable  to  continual  exceptions,  not  only  in  the  time  at  which 
the  different  teeth  appear,  but  also  in  the  relative  order  of 
their  precedence. 

According  to  Dr.  Ashbumer,  who  has  paid  great  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of 
observation,  the  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  commonly  cut  in 
couples ;  the  two  anterior  incisores  of  the  lower-jaw  appear 
first;  then,  in  perhaps  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  the  two 
anterior  incisores  of  the  upper-jaw  come  through ;  to  these 
succeed  the  lateral  couple  of  incisores  of  the  lower-jaw ; 
then  come  those  of  the  upver-jaw.  After  these  the  two 
molar  teeth  nearest  to  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower-jaw 
appear;  then  the  first  molars  of  the  upper-jaw;  after  which 
come  the  lower  two  canine ;  then  the  upper  canine ;  then 
the  two  second  molar  of  the  lower-jaw,  and  afterwards  the 
corresponding  molar  of  the  upper-jaw.  The  period  occupied 
in  the  process  is  about  two  years nom  the  appearance  orthe 
first  tooth. 

The  first  formed  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  the  anterior 
molares,  on  which  the  first  point  of  ossification  may  be  seen 
at  birth.  At  about  the  age  of  twelve  months  the  ossifica- 
tion on  these  teeth  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent; 
also  on  the  permanent  mcisors,  and  it  has  commenced  on 
the  lower  cuspidati,  the  upper  ones  being  generally  two  or 
three  months  later.  About  the  time  when  all  the  tempo- 
rary teelh  have  made  their  appearance,  ossification  is  found 
on  the  points  of  the  bicuspides,  and  the  bony  shells  of  the 
teeth  before  mentioned  have  acquired  considerable  size. 

Most  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  larger  than  those  which 
precede  them.  They  are  placed  durmi^  their  progress  a 
little  behind  them ;  hence  they  are  confined  witliin  the 
segment  of  a  smaller  circle ;  consequently,  as  they  approach 
more  and  more  nearly  to  their  ultimate  size,  they  must  be- 
come verv  much  crowded  in  the  jaw.  *  The  examination  of 
the  maxillary  bone  of  a  child  of  about  five  years  old,*  ob- 

nres  Mr.  Mil  *  will  show  this  fiict  in  a  verv  striking  man- 
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ner.    At  this  period  the  jaws  being  considerably  decp#^-  • 
by  the  development  of  the  alveolar  processes,  the  so«'kc*- 
which  the  permanent  teeth  are  lodged  will  be  found  j  1  >  • 
beneath  those  of  the  temporary,  some  higher  than  o*   •   * 
and  the  bony  shells  are  closely  packed  in  such  a  man:.**    ■ 
to  occupy  the  least  possible  space.    Thus,  in  the  uppe' 
the  central  incisors  arc  situated  immediately  bencatu  * 
nose,  the  lateral  incisores  thrown  back  behina  tbe  p^i*    - 
the  cuspidati,  and  the  bases  of  the  latter  scarcely  a  '{<:-  * 
of  an  inch  below  the  orbit:  in  the  lower  jaw  the  cu-^] 
are  placed  at  the  very  base  of  the  bone,  with  onl)  a  ' 
layer  beneath  them;  but  the  crowdinc^  is  much  le&s    - 
siderablc  than  in  the  upper  jaw,  from  the  smaller  com;  «- 
tive  size  of  the  incisores. 

*  At  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age  the  whole  of  thf 
manent  teeth  are  more  or  less  ossified,  excepting  the  d 
sapientiee;  so  that,  previously  to  the  shedding  of  an>  '•*  ' 
temporary  teeth,  there  are  at  this  time  no  less  thai:  ' 
eight  teeth  in  the  two  jaws ;  namely,  twenty  deciduiiu 
whole  of  which  are  perfected,  and  twcnty-cij^ht  pern...: 
in  different  degrees  of  development,  within  ihe  doi)*-^  ' 

At  a  particular  epoch  of  human  life,  the  temporal}  * 
are  exchanged  for  a  more  numerous  set,  of  a  struTi->r 
more  durable  structure,  and  of  increased  power  of  tr.  i-' 
tion.    The  original  teeth  become  loose  m  their  s<^    . 
their  roots  are  eaten  away;  tlicir  crown  crumbles  a.  :  : 
cedes  from  the  gums,  and  at  last  they  fall  out.   T\ii<  r 
takes  place  in  the  temporary  teeth  e.\nctly  in  the  f  '. 
which  they  were  originally  formed,  and  in  \>hich  t: 
through  the  gums.     Thus  the  central  incis>orcs  of  i!»l  ! 
jaw  fall  away  first,  then  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  ihi-n  r 
interior  lateral  incisores,  and  so  on. 

The  mode  in  which  this  change  is  effected,  which  r  -  - 
tutes  the  shedding  of  the  teeth,  is  by  a  process  of  alr>v  r 
The  anterior  parietes  of  the  cavities  in  which  the  pear,  i 
teeth  are  contained  are  removed  by  the  absorbent  \t- 
in  consequence  of  which  the  teeth  are  allowed  to  ath  . 
next  the  sockets,  then  the  roots,  and  lastly  the  cn*\\  •  < 
the  temporary  teeth  are  absorbed.    This  absorption  r.  . 
be  solely  the  effect  of  pressure  produced  by  tbe  ad\7.' 
permanent  teeth;  for  the  process  goes  on  when  surh  ; 
sure  cannot  possibly  have  existed ;  it  is,  in  part  a:  : 
like  the  preparation  of  the  cell  for  the  reception  of  tJ  •• : 
manent  pulp,  a  true  process  of  anticipation.     Nr:.r 
the  advancing  permanent  teeih  displace  the  receflir:-  •• 
duous  teeth;   but  the  jaw  grows  and  enlarges  ri>;>-»    - 
neously  with  the  increasing  bulk  and  number  of  the  * 
which  it  is  destined  to  receive. 

The  change  of  the  temporary  for  the  permanent  ( 
commences,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  at  about  w 
years  of  age,  'though,'  says  Mr.  Bell,  •  I  have  ocras.-' .. 
known  it  to  occur  as  early  as  five,  and  as  late  as  eighr  % 
and  a  half.    The  first  permanent  molares  usually  picn^-  * 
gum  before  the  loss  or  the  temporary  central  incisor ev 
their  appearance  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  tt- 
proaching  change.    The  following  are  about  the  mt- 
periods  at  which  the  different  permanent  teeth  arc  i: 
rally  cut,  but  so  irregular  are  they  in  this  resjoft, 
comparatively  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  ? 
statement.    Those  of  the  lower  are  here  indicated,  o  \  . 
most  commonly  precede  the  upper  by  about  tWM  cr  *.: 
months. 
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Anterior  molares       , 

Central  incisores       • 

Lateral  incisores  .  • 

Anterior  bicuspides     ,  » 

Posterior  bicuspides  .  , 

Cuspidati 

Second  molares 

Third  molares,  or  dentes  sapientias 

Such  are  the  main  phenomena  which' relate  to  tt:i^ 
cess  of  dentition  when  this  operation  is  performed  in  . 
fectly  natural  and  healthy  manner.     But  this  pr\K  •• 
exceedingly  apt  to  become  deranged,  producin|f  evil-  r 
system  often  most  serious,  and  even  fatal,  and  the  prei . 
account  of  the  natural  process  will  enabU  us  i«aail\  t.« 
derstand  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  the  diseases  v  . 
BO  often  result  from  the  morbid  pn^ress  of  the  fanct)  • 

(Bell  on  tfie  Anatomy,  Phtfiiolovy^  and  Diieasei   *'■ 
Teeth;  Ashburner  on  Dentition,  CMd  9ome  co^'neid^Kt 
ordert ;  Meckel,  Man.  dAnat, ;  Serres,  NouveUe  Tm  « 
de  la  Dentition;  De  la  Barre^  Seeomde  DetUition.i 
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The  external  skin  sympathiEin^  with  the  irritation  set  up 
in  the  internal  mucous  surface,  is  constantly  affected  witn 
eruptions  of  various  names  and  natures,  sometimes  attack- 
ing the  scalp,  sometimes  surrounding  the  lips  and  extending 
over  the  face,  and  at  other  times  covering  the  vhole  body. 

The  irritation  is  propagated  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces  to  that  of  the  air  nassagea  and 
air  vesicles,  inducing  hurried,  difficult,  ana  painful  re- 
spiration, frequent  cough,  and  all  the  symptoma  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  ending  frequently  in  the  development 
of  tubercles,  and  the  production  of  otirar  organic  and  fatal 
diseases  of  the  lungs. 

There  is  the  closest  possible  connexion  between  the  skin, 
the  digestive  surface,  the  respiratoiy  surface,  and  the  great 
nervous  centres,  the  spinal  cord  ana  brain.  Any  irritation 
excited  in  the  former  is  readily  propagated  to  the  latter. 
Thwe  is  a  direct  route  by  which  the  intercourse  is  esta- 
blished. The  nerves  proceeding  from  all  these  surfaces  take 
«  direct  course  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  where  they 
communicate  the  irritation  which  they  receive,  and  excite, 
among  other  diseases,  more  especially  that  which  consti- 
tutes hydrocephalus  acutus,  or  water  in  the  head.  This  dis- 
ease, among  the  most  formidable  to  which  infancy  is  sub- 
ject, and  tlie  most  common  cause  of  which  is  anormal  denti- 
tion, is  preceded  by  the  start  in  sleep,  the  slight  chill,  hardly 
amounting  to  rigor ;  the  flushed  face ;  the  sudden,  darting, 
transient  pain  in  the  head ;  the  unusual  drowsiness ;  and 
then  come  the  sudden  start  from  that  deep  sleep,  with  a 
loud  scream ;  the  injected  eye,  the  dilated  pupil,  followed 
by  the  constant  rolling  of  the  head  upon  tne  pillow,  the 
loss  of  sight,  and  the  progressively  increasing  insensibility, 
and  coma.  The  irritation  thus  produced  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain  is  quickly  reflected  back  upon  those  muscles  the 
action  of  which  depends  upon  an  influence  derived  from 
these  j^reat  nervous  centres — the  muscles  of  volition,  which 
are  affected  with  twitchings,  spasms,  convulsions,  some- 
times passing  into  chorea,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and  tetanus. 

When  the  acute  sjmptoms  induced  by  mflammation  of 
the  brain,  followed  by  effusion,  pass  away  without  imme- 
diately destroying  life,  it  is  often  only  to  leave  a  state  of 
permanent  idiotoy  far  worse  than  death. 

Besides  all  these  evils  produced  by  anormal  dentition, 
there  is  one  specific  disease  that  results  from  it  of  a  most 
formidable  nature,  and  often  fatal.  This  affection  may  be 
termed  the  disease  of  development ;  it  is  commonly  called 
infantile  remittent  fever.  The  accession  of  this  disease  is 
denoted  by  languor,  lassitude,  chilliness,  shivering,  suc- 
ceeded by  heat  of  skin,  perspiration,  and  accelerated  pulse. 
The  little  patient  is  spiritless,  discontented,  and  fretful. 
Yawning,  sighing,  marked  increase  of  irritability,  unusual 
mutability  of  temper,  loss  of  appetite,  perhaps  alternating 
with  importunate  desire  for  food,  which  when  given  often 
cannot  be  eaten,  some  peculiarity  of  respiration,  and  at 
last  impatience  of  light  and  sound,  accompany  or  quickly 
follow  a  distinct  febrile  attack.  The  feverish  symptoms 
disappear  or  remit  soon  to  recur  or  exacerbate ;  and  these 
remissions  and  exacerbations  are  characteristic  marks  of  the 
disease.  The  colour  of  health  is  gone,  and  the  colour  often 
changes.  A  flush  of  the  countenance,  preceding  slight 
rigor  and  paleness  of  face,  is  succeeded  by  slight  headache. 
There  is  a  remarkable  desire  to  pick,  principally  the  nose, 
sometimes  the  lips  and  fingers,  often  other  objects;  fre- 
quently the  breath  is  offensive,  and  cough,  headache,  and 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels  are  present,  with  more  or  less  of 
sickness,  faintness,  sighing,  starting,  more  particularly  in 
sleep,  moaning  in  sleep,  grating  the  teeth,  sleeping  with 
the  eyes  half  open,  and  a  relaxed  or  on  the  contrary  an 
exceedingly  constipated  state  of  the  bowels.  Occasionally 
the  pupils  suddenly  dilate,  perhaps  only  one  pupil,  and  then 
as  suddenly  contract.  '  Perspiration  is  a  part  of  fever,  and 
this  is  sometimes  observed  night  after  nigot  succeeding  to 
no  very  remarkable  heat  of  skin,  but  to  a  great  drowsiness, 
which  in  itself  is  a  proof  oi  exacerbation,  though  the  ac- 
celerated pulse  of  fever  may  be  wanting.  The  moaning, 
picking,  or  starting,  with  any  of  these  conditions,  consti- 
tutes part  and  parcel  of  this  disorder.  Sometimes  the 
ailment  is  slight  in  degree,  or  it  may  assume  an  acute  form 
"with  all  the  fire  and  anger  of  a  hot  fever.  Sometimes  it  is 
typhoid  in  its  type.  \Vhatever  character  may  be  assumed 
by  this  disorder,  it  is  coincident  with  an  irregular  course  of 
the  development  of  some  organ  of  the  body ;  and  commonly 
the  irregular  devdopment  is  in  the  nutrient  organs,  and  of 
these  moat  commonly  the  teeth  and  jaws.' 


Fatal  disetse  may  ariie  tmrn  anormal  dAOtiiMA  U^  .- 

before  the  usual  period  of  cutting  the  teeth.    A  tnrz- 
condition  of  the  vessels  about  the  soft  and  delicate  p*. 
and  in  the  membrane  that  envelops  the  whole  rudinier. :   - 
tooth,  may  compress  the  dental  and  even  the  maxL  ." 
nerves;  and  pressure  on  these  neryoos  tendrils  may,  •.:-  .  : 
certain  conditions,  he  tantamount  to  preasoze  applicH    - 
rcctly  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain ;  benoe  irrepilant}   r 
the  course  of  growth,  at  the  earlier  period  of  teediiii^  tx.  - 
produce  a  si&cient  degree  of  pressure  to  excite  ah.: 
degree  of  irritation  in  the  brain,  producing  even  &tal  '    -. 
vulsions.    Many  striking  cases  or  this  kind  ai*  on  re«-'r . 
of  which  the  following  i)rief  historv  mar  aerra  as  an  •  > 
ample.    A  fine  healthy-looking  child,  of  asCroiig  bea^  ' 
mother,  died,  at  thirteen  weeks  of  age,  of  a  oonvuUi^  i-  :  - 
The  cause  of  death  was  ascertained,  at  the  eanaest  wi^l; 
the  mother,  b^  a  careful  examination  of  tbe  body  af  •  - 
death.      Tlie  mternal    organs,  for  the  most    part,   «•- 
healthy ;    the  stomach  contained  only  a  little  milk :   t  -  < 
mucous  Biu-faces  of  the  intestines  were  free  from  di^>  i  - 
the  contents  of  the  thorax  were  healthy.    1&  tbe  head  t. 
membranos  tliat  envelop  the  brain,  and  more  especiaih  !'-  • 
pia  mater,  were  more  tinged  with  blood  than  natural',  >  .: 
the  brain  itself  was  healthy.    The  jaws  were  careful! \  •  s 
amined.    *  The  capsules  of  the  incisor  teeth  were  larei^  a.  . 
very  vascular,  much  more  advanced  than  usual.     Wtu.  . 
lancet,  the  cartilaginous  rim  of  the  lower  jaw  was  attemr': 
to  be  removed,  with  a  view  of  ei^Kising  the  capsules  oi'  *. 
molar  teeth ;  but  these  were  so  unusually  distended  v    t. 
fluid,  that  the  instrument  cut  into  them   and  let  it  ••  i 
This  was  an  example  of  development  prooeeding  too  ha^t .  > 

It  is  common  for  the  symptoms  of  irritation  which  at:>>T>  I 
on  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  to  appear  about  tbe  thirst  r 
fourth  month ;  they  usually  precede  the  appearance  of  \  • 
teeth  by  several  weeks,  and  they  occasionally  subside  i:-'. 
then  re-appear  a  short  time  before  tbe  tooth  makes  its  \«  <> 
through  the  gum. 

Disease  arising  from  anormal  dentition  is  not  eonfir.<  ! 
to  the  period  of  mfancy.  In  chfldren  of  irritable  oons:.:  - 
tions  in  whom  the  maxillo)  are  imperfectly  developed.  t:.« 
irruption  of  the  second  or  permanent  teeth  is  someti*  •« 
attended  with  serious  and  even  fatal  disorders.  Nay,  ct.  ' 
the  period  of  adolescence  is  by  no  means  free  from  Ht'^(^• 
diseases  produced  by  this  same  cause :  for  in  conseq^»r. ^.* 
of  the  development  of  some  of  the  teeth  having  been  r  >> 
tematurally  delayed,  or  in  consequence  of  an  imp^N !  : 
development  of  the  jaws,  at  the  period  when  tbe  d<.r*** 
sapientioe  are  about  to  appear,  delicate,  nervous,  and  im:  •'. 
subjects  are  not  unfrequently  affected  with  swelling  of  'j 
parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  painful  and  t/omeWi.  - 
periodical  affections  of  the  ear  and  face,  slight  or  rerurri..^ 
ophthalmia,  irregular  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  chur**A 
which  affections  have  disappeared  at  once  upon  tbe  u-r  ^j- 
tion  of  the  teeth  or  the  removal  of  the  local  irrkaticui. 

Animals  are  not  afflicted  with  these  or  anr  aaalfv:'  '  •> 
evils  from  the  evolution  of  their  teeth,  and  tbey  arv  7   . 
duoed  in  the  human  species  altogether  by  tbe  unnaib... 
circumstances  in  which  the  infant  is  placed  in  tbe  pr*-^  * 
artificial  state  of  society.  The  chief  causes  of  tbcse  critv. ..« 
evils  are — 1,  Food,  unnatural  in  quality  and  too  great  r. 
quantity.    It  is  seldom  that  an  infant  lives  solely  u]K«n  r 
natural  food  (human  milk)  during  the  early  montbs  of  /< 
existence.    If  it  take  other  food,  that  food  is  either  di^v^:. 
or  it  is  not    If  it  be  not  digested  numerous  ailmenu  -n 
jiroduced ;  if  it  be  digested  the  system  is  too  highly  i^ 
rished,  and  becomes  too  full  of  blood,  from  which  ki<  \..i-\ 
to  see  that  any  one  or  any  number  of  tbe  diseases  « h  • 
have  been  described  may  result.     2.  The  practice  too  «>»  :'  • 
mon  in  this  country  of  keeping  the  heads  of  infiLuts  j-  1 
young  children  very  warm  by  clothing,  by  tbeir  wcur  -  r 
flannel  caps,  and  by  having  their  heads  almost  eon«t.  -  - 
wrapped  in  a  warm 'woollen  sliawl,  from  the  dread  of  tl.  .- 
catching  cold.    The  naturally  great  determination  of  If  .*  • : 
to  the  bead  is  too  much  favoured  by  this  practice,  wh.  .. 
co-operates  more  powerfully  than  may  at  first  view  be  . 

Sarent  with  the  other  circumstances  that  conspire  to  p- 
ucc  disordered  dentition.     3.  The  confinement  of  inf;«  : 
in  close  and  heated  apartments,  in  the  impure  air  of  l..r. 
towns  and  cities  without  exercise.    Such  children  in  w  1>. 
all  the  evils  of  dentition  are  most  frequently  product^  1 
the  severest  forms,  are  deprived  of  the  natural  stimi; 
afforded  to  the  varied  processes  of  growth  by  pure  air  ;r. . 
active  exercise. 
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DEPARCIEUX,  ANTOINB  (often  written,  but  erro- 
neously, De  Parcieux),  an  able  mathematician,  was  born  in 
1 7  03  at  the  village  of  Cessoux  near  Nismes.  His  father  was 
an  humble  peasant,  and  unable  to  afford  him  the  least  edu- 
cation ;  but  the  display  of  his  precocious  talents  induced  an 
opulent  gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood  to  place  him  in 
the  College  of  Lyons,  where  his  progress  in  liis  studies  was 
rapid  and  striking,  especially  in  the  mathematical  branches 
of  science.  After  finishing  his  course  in  this  institution,  he 
repaired  to  Paris,  without  money  and  without  friends ;  but 
he  turned  his  talents  to  account  by  drawing  sun-dials, 
and  engaging  in  other  employment  of  this  kind,  by  which 
he  was  able  to  obtain  a  subsistence.  His  accuracy  in  these 
drawings  being  remarkable,  he  at  length  acquired  an  at- 
tachment to  the  pursuit,  and  obtained  ample  employment 
to  secure  him  a  comfortable  liveliliood.  He  afterwards  ap- 
pears to  have  turned  his  attention  to  machinery ;  tind  pro- 
bably his  talents  were  extensively  employed  in  civil  en- 
gineering and  other  collateral  subjects.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  1 768,  aged  65. 

His  publications  were  as  follows : — 

1.  Tables  Astronomiques,  4to.  1740. 

2.  Trait6  de  Trigonometries  Rectiligne  et  SphSrique, 
avec  Trait6  de  Gnomonique  et  des  Tables  de  Logarithmes, 
410.  1741. 

3.  Essai  sur  les  Probabilit^s  de  la  Dur6e  de  la  Vie  Hu- 
maine,  4to.  1746. 

4.  Reponse  aux  Objections  contre  VEssai  (the  last  work), 
4to.  1746. 

5.  Additions  &  TEssai,  &c.  4to.  1760. 

6.  Memoires  sur  la  Possibilitc  et  la  Facility  d'amener 
auprds  d'Estrapade  h,  Paris  les  eaux  de  la  riviere  d'lvette, 
4to.  1765. 

Besides  these  separate  works,  he  published  sixteen  me- 
moirs amongst  those  of  the  Paris  Academy,  between  the 
years  1735  and  1768. 

D6parcieux  hvtis  created  Royal  censor  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Metz,  Lyons>  and 
Montpellier. 

DEPARTMENT  (or  in  French  DEPARTEMENT),  a 
territorial  division  of  Franco,  introduced  by  the  States 
Geiieral  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.  We 
shall  take  this  opportunity  to  give  some  account  of  the  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  France  as  Uiey  exist  at  present. 

A  commune  is  the  smallest  territorial  aivision  in  the 
present  system  of  France.  In  the  rural  districts  and  in 
the  smaller  towns  a  commune  may  be  considered  as  equi- 
valent in  area  and  population  to  our  ordinary  parishes,  or  to 
the  townships  into  wnich  our  more  extensive  parishes  are 
divided.  It  is  only  in  respect  of  area  and  population  that 
we  compare  the  communes  of  France  with  our  own  parishes : 
the  two  divisions  were  made  for  different  purposes,  the 
parish  being  an  ecclesiastical  division,  which  existed  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England,  while  the  commune  was  for 
civil  or  military  purposes.  There  is  moreover  this  difference, 
that  while  our  larger  towns  and  cities  (especially  those 
whose  extent  and  importance  are  of  an  antient  date,  such 
as  Norwich,  Exeter,  Bristol,  or  York)  consist  of  several 
parishes,  the  larger  towns  of  France,  with  the  exception  of 
Paris,  form  but  one  commune.  The  term  commune,  which 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  corporation,  is  of  antient  date.  When 
Louis  VI.  (le  Gros)  sought  to  raise  from  the  towns  of  the 
royal  domain  a  burgher  militia  as  a  substitute  for  the 
troops  of  his  rebellious  and  disorderly  vassals,  and  in 
order  to  form  an  alliance  between  the  crown  and  the  com- 
mons by  sheltering  the  latter  against  feudal  oppression,  he 
formed  the  freemen  inhabiting  the  towns  into  communaut^ 
(in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  communitates)  or  corpora- 
tions, gave  them  power  to  raise  troops  from  among  them- 
selves, and  conferred  upon  a  municipal  body,  constituted  for 
the  purpose,  an  authority  over  these  troops  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  exercised  over  the  baronial  levies  by  the 
great  loi-ds  themselves,  and  by  their  subordinates,  the  counts, 
or  governors  of  towns,  the  viscounts,  castellans,  &c.  These 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  municipal  corporations 
which  liad  existed  in  France.  Under  the  Roman  dominion 
there  were  many ;  but  during  the  distracted  reigns  of  the 
later  Curloviogian  princes,  these  corporations  had  mostiy, 
if  not  entirely,  become  extinct.  The  militia  of  the  towns 
was  desii^nated  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  communisa 
(communes),  communitates  parochiarum  (the  common- 
alties of  the  parishes),  or  burgenses  (the  burghers  or 


burgetees).    Where  the  town  conststed  of  fie>'eral  p«n3>-  . 
the  troops  were  ibrmed  into  smaller  bodies  accordni^  -  , 
their  parish^,  and  marched  into  the  field  in  those  di\  x5.'«'•- 
the  psirochial  clergy  accompanying  their  respective  pa.  * 
ioners,  not  to  join  in  the  conflict,  but  to  di<ichaig^o  t.. 
spiritual  duties  of  preaching  to  them,  confessing  them,  i  - 
administering  religious  rites  to  the  dying.  ^»om«  <"  < 
munes  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  towns  united  t:i«<« 
one  corporation  charter.    In  process  of  time  tUe   srri*.  • 
barons  followed  the  example  of  the  king,  in  order  u*  ^* 
come  independent  of  their  vassals,  among  whooA  tlip  i  •  • 
insubordination   existed  as   among  the  vaasils    of    t   - 
king. 

The  municipal  officers  were  generally  deognated  Sca^   ■ 
or  Echevins,  and  the  principal  of  them  had  the  title  < 
Major  or  Maire  (Mayor).    The  communes  enjoyed  n.  * 
riguts  and  exemptions;  they  fortified  their  respectl\e  t'-'t*. 
and  were,  in  fact,  so  many  municipal  republics  scatii. 
oyer  the  kingdom,  constituting  the  most  aubstantiul  '• 
wark  both  of  the  public  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  rrc  ■ 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  nobility.    As  hoi%". 
the  regal  power  gained  strength,  the  inlluenoe  and   ny 
portanoe  or  the  communes  declined.    Their  militia  r; 
into  disuse  when  the  kings  of  the  raceof  Valois  begaii  i 
form  a  standing  army ;  and  upon  various  eauses  or  pret*-  t^ 
many  of  the  incorporated  towns  lost  their  charters^  aii'i  r* 
turned  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  feudal  lords^    Ui.  : 
the  present  system,  the  whole  of  France,  the  country  . 
well  as  the  towns,  is  divided  into  communes,  and  the  i<»- 
administration  and  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  e-* 
are  placed  under  a  municipal  officer,  who  mav  be  comp^:    . 
perhaps  with  our  constable  or  headborough,  \>ut  who  t « -^  -. 
the  same  title,  that  of  Maire,  which  was  borne  by  the  l.« 
of  the  antiuiit  communes.     He  is  appointed  by  the  kiu;;     r 
the  prefect  of  the  department,  and  is  assisted  bv  a  coni...T. 
nal  council,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  n*'^- 
munal  electors,  who  arc  those  inhabitants  who  pay  n  '. 
direct  taxes,  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  to  tbe  vi  t.  • . 
population.     {Loi  sur  V Organisation  Munieipaie^ '1\  M    •, 
1831.)    As  the  plan  in  France  lias  been  to  assimdaio  *' • 
divisions  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  wc  b«*.;r> 
that   the  communes  mav  in  the  rural  districts  and  *! 
smaller  towns  be  regarded  as  ecclesiastically  equhalen?  t 
our  parishes.     Each  has  its  church  and  its  cure  or  rlt-rjx  • 
man.    Some  have  also  succursales  or  chapels  of  ease.     I .. 
larger  towns  have  several  churches. 

A  canton  is  a  division  consisting  of  several  commt:: «  > 
over  which  a  judicial  officer  entitled  justice  de  paix  ijt:^  :  > 
of  the  peace)  is  appointed.     These  functionaries  reciM*'  t 
small  salarv  ;  thev  decide  ci\-il  suits  if  the  amount  in  rju-/^ 
tion  is  small :  and  all  suits  whatever  must  be  heard  h\  •>  • 
of  them  (in  order  that  he  may  if  possible  bring  the  p''*.  -^ 
to  an  agreement)  before  the  cause  is  curried  into  a  u..'  • 
court.    The  cantons  into  which  the  arrondissement<  ct  ^ : 
Denis  and  Sceaux  (comprehending  the  metropolitan  •'•- 
partment  of  the  Seine,  beyond  the  limits  of  Pkris)  arv  i 
vided,  contain  from  six  to  thirteen  communes  each,  or  uj    - 
the  average  nearly  ten  each ;   but  the  cantons  which  ;  n 
farther  &}m  the  capital  contain  a  greater  number:   tl: 
average  of  France  is  nearly  fiAeen  communes  to  a  caTiT<u:. 

An  arrondissement  (circle)  comprehends  several  can*  i- 
seven  on  the  average  of  France :  the  two  arrondi&semc  .  ^ 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  above-mentioned  ha^-e  e  •    . 
four  cantons.    The  municipal  officers  of  the  arrondt^*..- 
ments  will  be  noticed  presently. 

A  department  consists  of  several  arrondissements.  um  .i    , 
four  or  five:  some  departments  have  only  three  arruad.>-^  - 
ments ;  others  have  as  many  as  six.    The  substance  of 
following  account  of  the  departmental  administration  v 
take  from  the  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  Fttmr^.     A « 
though  it  immediately  applies  to  the  early  part  of  the  t\ 
of  Bonaparte,  it  is  (in  the  leading  points  at  least),  w  '    - 
lieve,  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  France,    Thciv  j    • 
at  present  in  France  eightv-six  departments. 

At  the  head  of  each  department  is  an  officer  ent'i!  > 
pr6fet  (prefect),  who  has  alone  the  adminbtration  of  '1:- 
local  government.  His  usual  residence  is  at  tlie  tWpj'- 
mental  capital ;  but  he  makes  every  year  a  circuit  of  inst  t«-- 
tion  through  his  department,  and  gives  an  account  of  i;  ^ 
result  of  his  circuit  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  central  j  - 
vernment  at  Paris.  He  is  not  allowed  to  be  absent  f.  ?•:  • 
his  department  without  the  ix^rmission  of  tbe  govemnu  nt, 
which  he  obtains  through  the  ministre  de  rint^rieur  (lui- 
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tbip*8  coaige  to  be  oblique  to  tbe  meridian,  tbere  is  a  rigbt- 
angled  triangle,  of  which  the  hypothenuse  is  the  course 
sailed  over ;  one  side  on  the  meridian  is  the  difference  of 
latitudes  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  course  (reduced 
to  miles),  and  the  other  side,  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
is  the  departure  (so  called),  its  use  is  to  get  a  rough 
notion  of  the  quantity  by  which  the  ship*d  longitude  has 
changed,  supposing  the  Wnole  course  so  small  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  sphere  which  contains  the  triangle  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  plane.  For  the  number  of  miles  in  the  course 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
meridian  gives  the  departure  in  miles,  which  can  be  turned 
into  minutes  and  seconds  of  longitude  by  dividing  by  the 
cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  counting  69}  miles  to  a  degree 
in  the  result.  But  the  rough  purposes  which  this  process 
answers  are  sufficiently  well  consulted  by  the  tables  which 
are  to  be  fbund  in  all  works  of  navigation. 

DEPLOY,  to  extend  in  a  line  of  smedl  depth,  an  army, 
a  division,  or  a  battalion  which  has  been  previously  formed 
in  one  or  more  columns:  this  maybe  done  either  for  a 
review  or  preparatory  to  making  a  charge  upon  the  enemy. 
DEPORTATION.  (Civil  Law.)  [Banishment.] 
DEPOSITION  in  its  extended  sense  means  the  act  of 
giving  public  testimony,  but  as  applicable  to  English  law 
the  word  is  used  to  signify  the  testimony  of  a  witness  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  reduced  to  writing.  Informations  upon 
oath  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  before  magistrates  and 
coroners  are  reduced  into  writing  in  the  very  words  used  by 
the  witnesses,  or  as  near  as  possible  thereto.  Evidence  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  taken  in  written  answers  to  interroga- 
tories, which  are  also  in  writing,  either  by  commissioners  ap< 
pointed  by  the  court  for  that  purpose  in  the  particular  cause, 
if  the  witness  resides  at  a  greater  distance  &om  London 
tiian  20  miles,  or  if  he  resides  nearer  or  is  otherwise  willing 
to  appear,  before  the  examiners  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  course  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ck)urt  following  the  prac- 
tice under  the  civil  law,  is  also  by  written  interrogatory  and 
answer.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  power  to  erant  a  com- 
mission for  the  examination  of  witnesses  residing  abroad ; 
and  by  the  I  Wm.  IV.,  c.  22,  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
13  Geo.  III.,  e.  63,  the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  in 
actions  pending  before  them,  have  power  to  order  the  ex- 
amination .of  witnesses  residing  in  any  of  his  majesty's 
foreign  dominions.  When  a  witness  is  above  the  age  of  70, 
or  very  infirm,  or  about  to  go  abroad,  so  that  his  testimony 
may  be  lost  before  the  regular-period  for  his  examination 
arrives,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  order  him  to  be  exa- 
mined^ betie  esse^  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  his  examination 
is  received  for  tlie  present,  and  will  be  accepted  as  evidence 
when  the  proper  time  for  taking  the  other  evidence  in  the 
cause  arrives,  if  the  witness  cannot  be  then  produced. 
Courts  of  law  do  not  possess  similar  power  witnout  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  but  in  order  to  enforce  consent 
they  will  put  off  the  trial  at  the  instance  of  a  defendant,  if 
the  plaintiff  will  not  consent ;  and  if  the  defendant  refiise, 
will  not  give  him  judgment  in  case  of  nonsuit 

llie(}ourt  of  Chancery  will  also,  upon  bill  filed  by  a  per- 
son in  the  actual  and  undisturbed  possession  of  property, 
and  who  has  therefore  no  means  of  making  his  titte  the 
subject  of  judicial  investigation,  but  which'  nevertheless 
may  be  materially  affected  by  the  evidence  of  living  wit- 
nesses, allow  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  perpeiuam  ret 
memorianiy  that  is,  to  perpetuate  testimony.  This  is  done 
in  order  that  if  any  of  the  witnesses  should  die  before  the 
title  to  the  property  is  disputed,  their  evidence  may  be  pre- 
served, otherwise  a  claimant  might  lie  by  until  all  the  evi- 
dence against  him  was  lost. 

Depositions  are  not  admitted  as  evidence' in  courts  of  law, 
unless  the  witness  is  either  dead,  or  fit>m  some  cause  be- 
vond  tbe  control  of  the  party  seeking  to  read  the  deposi- 
tion, cannot  be  produced,  or  against  any  other  persons  than 
the  parties  to  the  proceeding  in  which  they  were  taken, 
or  claimants  under  them^  and  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examining  the  witness.  In  cases  however  relating  to 
a  custom,  prescription,  or  pedigree,  where  mere  reputation 
would  be  good  evidence,  a  deposition  may  be  received  as 
against  a  stranger* 

Depositions  taken  in  Chancery  de  bene  esse  before  answer 
put  in,  unless  the  defendant  is  in  contempt  for  refusing  to 
answer,  are  not  admissible  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  be- 
cause until  the  defendant  has  answered  he  could  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  witness;  but  the  Court 
01  Ghanoery  will  sometimes  oirect  such  depositions  to  be 


read.  Such  order  however,  while  ft  ronelndet  tlie  ptrtiM. 
is  not  binding  upon  the  court  of  law ;  of  course,  however,  tf 
the  depositions  be  not  read  and  the  decision  should  be  ooc- 
trary  to  justice,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  tttterfere  u 
between  the  parties.    [Equity,  £tidihcb.] 

DEPRESSION  (Algebra),  the  reduction  of  an  eqtntj  r 
to  a  lower  degree,  by  dividing  both  sides  of  it  by  a  eumm  'T 
ftictor.  Thus  x*— a?  *  6 =0  having  been  fbmid  to  have  l  ia 
one  of  its  roots,  is  depressed  to  an  equation  of  the  oec«>r<i 
degree  by  dividing  by  a:— 2,  which  gi^'es  a*+t«  +  3=o 
that  is,  the  two  roots  of  the  latter  equation  are  tbe  two  re- 
maining roots  of  the  ibrmer. 

DEPRESSION,  ANGLE  OF,  is  tbe  angle  by  which  a 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  any  object  dips  Mow  the  hor. 
zon.    [Elevation,  Anolx  of.] 

DEPTFORD.    [Grkbnwich.] 

DE'RBEND,  a  town  in  the  Russuin  goTornmcnt  f*. 
Georgia,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  42''12'N.  tat«  «;% 
43^  20'  E.  long.  A  branch  of  Mount  Caucasus^  whirh  ru'.t 
eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  terminates  about  a  mile  fr^  u. 
its  shores.  As  the  mountain  ridges  in  no  other  place  ctit- . 
so  close  to  the  sea,  the  extremity  of  this  steep  and  nvx  \ 
inaccessible  ridge  offered  a  very  advantageous  point  f -r 
erecting  fortifications  to  command  the  road  along  the  c<iA>t 
The  town  is  built  on  the  deolivity  with  which  the  ran  -« 
terminates,  and  forms  a  parallelogram  about  flfteon  tn  \t 
in  length,  but  only  400  yards  arross.  The  walla  which  .'i- 
clude  it  on  the  north  and  south  are  continiioiia  to  the  m.i 
There  are  two  large  ^tes  in  these  walls,  through  wfakh  ;!.# 
road  passes,  and  which  maybe  shut  at  pleasure.  Hen'^ 
the  town  derives  its  name,  which  signifies  the  fAatf-n^^/'c 
The  Walls,  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  very  atnMu* 
are  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  not  Iei»s  than  ten  yartla  hi.-, 
and  in  many  places  ten  ftet  thick.  They  are  fortified  i».  12 
round  and  square  towers.  To  the  west  of  the  town  i%  t  L* 
citadel,  on  a  more  elevnted  eminence,  which  u  also  «••': 
fortified.  Derbend  contains  about  4000  inhabitant^  tu: 
some  travellers  make  its  population  1 2,000.  Many  r«iar«- 
stuffs  of  silk  and  wool  are  made  here.  Its  commcrre  )  v 
the  Caspian  Sea  is  not  considerable,  the  harbour  btmv* 
so  shallow  that  only  boats  can  land,  and  vessels  reiBam  t*  s 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore.  (Bieber^teM  a:ii 
Reineggs.) 

DERBY,  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it  C'"*^ 
name,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Morleston  and  LitchuTrb.  ^r^ 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Derwcnt,  a  ftieder  of  t.^r 
Trent,  114  or  115  miles  NNW,  of  London,  m  a  stra.srK; 
line,  or  126  miles  by  the  road  through  St.  Albany.  Ihi  . 
stable,  Stoney  Stratford,  Northampton,  Market  Ilarl«>»- 
rough,  Leicester,  Mount  Sorrel,  and  Loughboroogfa :  m 
52**  55'  N.  lat..  and  1**  29'  W.  long. 

The  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  the  borowL-l 
of  Derby  coincide,  and  comprehend  tbe  whole  of  tlK>  iv  1 
parishes  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Wcrburgh,  and  portions  **f 
the  parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Alkmund,  and  St.  Pri«T 
All  that  can  properly  be  considered  as  the  tomn  of  Drr  1 
is  within  the  borough  limits,  which  enclose  an  area  oC  i*  • « 
statute  acres.  {Boundary  Reforts  and  Munkifni  C  n  - 
ration  Reports,) 

We  may  consider  Derby  as  having  risen  from  tl»  n-»r-» 
of  the  Roman  station,  Derventio,  which  was  on  tbe  9t>  ••* 
Little  Chester,  a  hamlet  just  out  of  the  botmdary  of  .S 
borough  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri^-er;  or  as  faa«  r. 
been  a  British  town  upon  the  British  road,  the  Ryknc*  * 
or  Icknield-street.  Of  this  Roman  station.  Dr.  Sti»k«  % 
was  able  to  trace  the  wall  quite  round:  the  inclosuiv  ^r>. 
oblong,  and  contained  five  or  six  acres;  streets  or  rt.-. «. 
were  visible  in  the  fields  near  it,  which  he  supposed  ic*  .it 
the  suburbs.  Coins  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold,  with  aiif. 
quities  of  every  kind,  have  been  found,  and  the  fbun«iac:  ««i> 
of  buildings  are  still  sometimes  discovered.  Thane  are  t  K  • 
foundations  of  a  Roman  bridge  over  the  Derw^mt  at  Ltr  i 
Chester,  which  mav  be  seen  when  the  water  is  ^c^,  «.r 
felt  with  an  oar.    (button,  Hist.  ^  Derby,) 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Derby  was  called  Korthv  -■ 
thige ;  the  name  of  Deoraby  (Derby)  is  said  to  hav«  K>  - 
given  it  by  the  Danes,  by  whom  it  had  been  caftun-^* 
The  etymology  of  this  name  has  been  much  disputed  :  tir 
think  that  the  names  of  the  town,  of  the  nt»n;bb*>vtr.-. 
village  of  Darley,  of  the  Roman  station,  Dervetuiow  a  no  r 
the  river  (the  Derwent)  all  contain  the  same  Bnti^  .  ■ 
Ckjltic  root,  'dwr,'  water.  Skinner  (Eivmoto^rom  £r««;rx^  • 
AnglicantB)  derives  Derwent  flrom   tne  above  i«ot,~4ii. 
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Derwent  at  Derby, «  towing-bridge  being  thrown  across  that 
nver.  From  Derby  the  course  of  the  canal  is  eastward  until 
it  joins  the  Erewash  canal  at  Sandiacre.  Over  the  Mark- 
eaton  brook,  which  runs  through  Derby,  the  canal  is  carried 
in  a  cast-iron  trough  or  aqueduct  t  rom  Derby  a  short 
branch  of  this  canal  extentu  to  Little  Eaton,  three  or  four 
miles  north  of  Derby,  with  two  arms  to  the  quarries  on 
Little  Eaton  common.  The  Derby  canal  is  44  feet  wide 
at  top  and  24  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  5  feet  deep.  Derby 
is  supplied  by  this  canal  with  coals,  building-stone,  gypsum, 
and  other  things. 

There  were  formerly  four  religiouB  houses  at  or  close  to 
Derby;  an  abbey  (St. Helen's)  of  Augustin  canons,  a  nun- 
nery of  Benedictines,  and  houses  of  I>ominicans  and  Clu- 
niacs.  St  Helen's  Abbey  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Fer- 
rariis,  or  de  Feirers,  second  Earl  Ferrers.  This  abbey  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  established  in  Derby  town,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  a  site  about  a  mile  north  of  Derby, 
where  has  subsequently  risen  the  village  of  Darley  or 
Darley  Abbey.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  suppression  was 
285/.  9f.  6d.  gross,  or  258^  13^.  5cL  clear.  The  Benedictine 
nunnery,  founded  by  one  of  the  abbots  of  St  Helen's,  had, 
at  the  dissolution,  ayearly  revenue  of  2U.  IBs.  Sd.  gross,  or 
18/.  6«.  2d,  clear.  There  was  one  hospital,  or  perhaps  two, 
for  leprous  persons. 

There  are  several  alms-houses  at  Derby :  those  founded  by 
the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1599,  for  eight  men  and 
four  women ;  those  founded  by  Robert  Wilmot,  in  1638, 
for  six  poor  men  and  four  |women,  now  for  four  poor  men 
and  four  women ;  Large's  Hospital,  founded  by  Edward 
J^rge,  in  1709,  for  five  clergymen's  widows,  ana  enriched 
by  subsequent  donations.  The  countess  of  Shrewsbury's 
almshouses  were  rebuilt  by  ^the  late  duke  of  Devonshire, 
about  1777,  in  a  style  of  architecture  which  has  been 
considered  too  ornate  for  a  charitable  foundation  of  so 
humble  a  character.  Thirteen  neat  and  substantial  alms* 
houses  have  been  lately  erected  from  the  funds  of  a  chahty 
bequeathed  300  tears  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Liversage  to 
the  parish  of  St  Peter.  There  is  a  county  infirmary  equal 
to  the  accommodation  of  eighty  patients  besides  those 
who  have  infectious  disorders.  The  building  is  plain  and 
neat  in  its  architectural  character,  built  of  hard  whitish 
•tone.  The  internal  arrangements,  which  are  exceedingly 
convenient,  weK  chiefly  planned  by  the  late  William  Strutt, 
Esq.  There  are  also  in  the  town  '  a  self-supporting  chajri*^ 
table  and  parochial  dispensary,'  a  ladies'  charity  for  the 
assistance  of  poor  women  during  their  confinement,  and 
many  firiendly  societies,  ot  benefit  clubs. 

There  were  in  Derby,  in  1 833,  one  boarding-seliool  con* 
taining  20  girls,  and  twenty-five  day-schools,  of  all  kinds,  in 
which  instruction  was  given  to  nearly  800  boys,  300  girls, 
and  between  200  and  300  children  whose  sex  is  not  discri* 
minated  in  the  returns.  The  grammar-school,  one  of  the 
twenty-five  mentioned  above,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  antient  endowments  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  was 
formerly  very  flourishing,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  but 
at  the  time  of  the  return  had  only  one  or  two  scholars.  At 
present  (1837)  we  are  informed  that  it  is  again  getting  into 
repute.  Two  of  the  day-schools  are  on  the  '  national'  system, 
and  one  on  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  three  are  infant- 
aohools.  The  number  of  Sunaay-schools  was  twenty-ft>ur, 
and  in  these  were  instructed  3 198  children,  vis. :  1152  boys, 
1326  girls,  and  720  whose  sex  is  not  mentioned.  In  some 
of  the  Sunday-schools  the  children  are  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic  on  an  evening  in  the  week;  to  some  sdiools 
lending-libraries  are  attached. 

Of  institutions  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes  there 
are— The  Philosophical  Society  (originally  held  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Darwin),  with  a  good  library,  a  collection  of 
fossils,  and  mathematical  and  philosophical  apparatus;  the 
Permanent  Library,  which  has  lately  been  much  enlarged, 
and  has  a  public  news-room  and  musenm  attached  to  it ; 
and  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  the  members  of  which 
have  lately  erected  a  handsome  and  spacious  room  for  their 
meetings.   Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  at  Derby. 

(Hutton's  History  of  Derbff;  Glovers  History  of  Der- 
byshire; Beport  of  Commissioners  qf  Municipal  Corpora* 
rations  and  other  Parliamentary  Papers ;  Communication 
from  Derby.) 

DERBYSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bonnded 
on  the  north-east  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  partly  sepa- 
rated by  the  rivers  Derwent^  Rother,  and  Sheaf;  on  the 
north-west  by  Cheshire,  firom  which  it  is  in  this  quarter  se- 


parated bv  the  Hver  Etberow :  on  the  w«sC  by  Chc?Uire« 
from  whicn  it  is  here  separated  by  the  river  Goyt,  and  S^  -if- 
fordshire,  which  latter  county  bounds  it  also  on  the  ftour.'t- 
west  (the  Dove  separates  Staffordshire  from  Derb>sh.:<- 
on  the  west,  and  the  Dove  and  the  Trent  on  the  «fll^^• 
west) ;  on  the  south-east  by  Leicestershire,  from  which  }t  a 
partly  separated  by  the  Trent;  and  on  the  cast  by  Nott:.-  ^*- 
namshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  En>- 
wash.  Its  form  is  irregular;  the  greatest  length  is  fr-'f^. 
north  (from  the  point  where  the  three  counties  of  Dcr>»*. 
Cliester,  and  York  meet)  to  south  (near  Lullington  ••:! 
the  Mease,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent)  56  miles;  the  greats  ^t 
breadth  is  from  east  (Holm  Car  Farm  near  Work-<  \k 
Notts)  to  west  (near  Chapel-en-le- Frith)  34  miles.  71.'* 
area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  1010  square  miles  By  Ar- 
rowsmith,  1028  square  miles  according  to  the  statement  >\.h' 
joined  to  Xh^  Abstract  qf  the  Answers  and  Returns  made  .r. 
1831  under  the  Population  Act,  or  1036  by  taking  the  ar^a 
of  the  different  parishes.  The  population  in  1831  was  23  7.  ]  7*  -, 
or  about  235,231,  or  229  to  a  square  mile*  according  to  t;  -.* 
computation  of  the  area  which  we  adopt.  Derby,  the  cou  t j  t , 
town,  is  on  the  Derwent,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  1 1 4  or  1 1 5  mil-,  s 
N.N.W.  of  London  in  a  straight  line,  or  126  miles  by  tLc 
road  through  St.  Albans,  &c    [Derby.] 

The  county  is  comprehended  between  52"  41'  and  SV  ^o' 
N.  lat.  and  l**  10'  and  2**  4'  W.  long. ;  the  county  town  i-^  u 
52**  55' N.  lat. and  1° 29' W.  long.  Besides  the  main  j-rt 
of  the  county  bounded  and  situated  as  above,  there  u  a 
small  detached  portion  near  the  southern  extrtrmit). 
inclosed  between  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester^  ai>i 
Stafford.  It  contains  the  villages  and  parishes  of  Hcakhaiu. 
Stretton*in-the-Fields,  and  Wilsley,  and  the  village  suid 
chapdry  of  Chilcote.* 

Surface,  Hydrograjifiy^  and  Cominunications. — ^Tbe  south- 
ern and  south-eastern  parts  may  be  considered  aa  on  the 
whole  flat,  yet  they  have  an  easy  ascent  towards  the  iiort  f.. 
western  portion,  which  comprehends  one  of  the  taofd  elc\;.uC 
and  rugged  districts  in  England.    This  part  (which  iscxji-l- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peak)  is  occupied  h>  & 
part  of  that  range  of  high  lands,  which  some  geo^ntpbl  :* 
have  designated  the  Penine  chain,  which  separates  the  as- 
ters which  flow  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  iiU:A 
from  those  on  the  west  side.     This  chain  of  mounui. « 
enters  the  county  at  or  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  titt 
principal  ridge  runs  in  an  irregular  Une  S.S.W.  till  itcni*-.-! 
Staffordshire  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Buxton.   Along  tim  rvl^c 
are  the  following  heights:  Dean  Head  Stones.  ^9  St^i 
high;  Blakelow  Stones,  which  Farey  considers  to  be  ir^ 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  and  of  the  county  generally ;  Km- 
derscout,  which  Farey  considers  to  be  inferior  in  hei«;hc 
only  to  Blakelow  Stones,  and  which  is  stated,  we  ]if«Buntt>. 
in  round  numbers,  to  be  1800  feet  high  (Phys.  and  /v^ 
Geog.ofthe  Brit,  Isles,  in  Lib.  qf  Us^,  An.);  and  Ibe  north- 
ern and  middle  peaks  of  Axe  Edge  Hill,  the  aouthem  pcik 
being  in  Staffordshire.    The  northern  or  great  smnmit  of 
Axe  Edge  Hill  has  been  stated  to  be  1875  ieet  above  ti>e 
level  of  the  sea  (Farey),  but  later  observatjona  have  n^ 
duced  it  to  1 751  feet ;  Lord's  Seat,  to  the  east  of  tbo  printrt- 
pal  ridge  of  the  Penine  chain,  is  1751   feet  high.    It^i 
ridge  divides  the  basin  of  the  Mersey  irom  that  of  lUs 
Trent,  one  of  that  large  system  of  rivers  which  ha&  \\,^ 
Humber  for  its  oBStuary.    From  this,  the  principal  ridgo  of 
the  chain,  lateral  ridges  proceed,  which  boimd  the  soK  t- 
dinate  basins  of  the  various  attiuents  of  the  greater  in«\« 
mentioned  already.    One  of  these  lateral  rid(^  bnj)chui{ 
from  the  principal  ridge  near  Axe  Edge  Hill  and  riiniui  ^ 
south-^ast,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Derwent  from  rh  \i 
of  the  Dove.     The  length  of  this  ridge,  folio wmg   r« 
windings,  is  estimated  at  46  miles;  but  the  leoj^h  of  a 
direct    line    between    its   extremities    is    not    estimated 
at  more  than  351  miles.     The  ridge,  which  fbraw   xbe 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Derwent.  and  wHk  a 
extends  in  a  winding  course  about  67  miles,  does  not  vholiy 
belong  to  Derbyshire.    It  branches  off  from  the  Peoui'e 
chain,  in  Yorkshire,  and  approaching  the  boidsr  of  tttat 
county  towards  Derbyshire,  runs  along  the  boundary*  then 
enters  Derbyshire,  and  proceeds  in  a  south^oastnn  duroctMo 
across  the  east  moors  of  the  county  into  Nottingfasmahir. 

*  We  gite  the  abore  dimennons  and  Uie  laUtiide  and  totiKitoil*  of  t).r  »t 
tmne  points  (Vom  Arrawnoith's  map.    TKe  length  amt  WadiJt.  aa  cit^s    s 

Parey's  AgncmUmnU  Suney  (^ where  the  detaelied  portioQ  «r  the mj   «    «. 

eluded),  am  nearly  the  same  as  we  have  given  ^  hut  the  coaacy  iaaaal  t»  br  f^  •  *  • 
nrehendod  between-SlO  38*  and  53P  27  N.  Ul.,  and  bctweta  !•  13*  «cU  *  ^* 
W.  lung. 
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iMmnches  in  the  atrmun  ukl  broak  its  suriiMse  into  beauteouB 
rippled  Huge  fragments  of  stone,  toppled  from  the  rocks 
above,  and  partly  covered  with  moss  and  plants  that  haunt 
and  love  the  water*  divide  the  stream  into  many  currents ; 
round  these  ih  btibbles  in  limpid  rills  that  circle  into  innu- 
merable eddies,  which  by  their  activity  give  life  and  motion 
to  a  numerous  variety  of  aquatic  plants  and  flowers  that 
grow  in  the  bed  of  the  river:  these  wave  their  slender  stems 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  flowing  over  them 
like  the  transparent  varnish  of  a  picture,  brings  forth  the 
most  vivid  colouring.  Occasionally  large  stones  are  thrown 
across  Uie  stream,  and  interrupt  its  progress :  over  and 
amongst  these  it  rushes  rapidly  into  the  pool  below,  form- 
ing; in  its  frequent  fidls  a  series  of  fairy  cascades,  about 
which  it  foams  and  sparkles  with  a  beauty  and  brilliancy 
peculiar  to  this  lively  and  romantic  river.'  (Rhodes's  Peak 
Scenery,)  Below  its  junction  with  the  Schoo,  the  Dove 
flows  south-west  for  about  three  or  four  miles;  then  south 
ibr  about  seven  more,  receiving  by  the  way.  the  Chumet,  its 
largest  Staffordshire  tributary ;  it  then  flows  in  a  winding 
course  E«S.E.  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  and  falls  into  the 
Trent,  just  belowJBurton,  receiving  several  streams,  the 
longest  of  which  rises  near  Atlow,  between  Ashbourn  and 
Helper,  and  has  a  course  of  above  fifteen  miles.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Dove  may  be  estimated  at  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  miles.  The  waters  of  this  river  have  a  clear  blue  tint, 
deepening  through  various  shades  to  a  dark  purple.  It 
frequently  overflows  its  banks  in  the  spring ;  and  the  ferti- 
lizing offset  of  these  floods  has  given  rise  to  the  distich — 

« la  April,  DoT«*B  flood 
!•  worth  a  kiog't  good.* 

Sometimes,  however,  the  waters  rise  with  such  rapidity  and 
violence  as  to  be  very  destructive. 

The  Erewash  rises  in  Nottinghamshire,  near  the  village 
of  Kirkby,and  flowing  W.S.W.  for  about  three  miles  reaches 
the  boroer  of  Derbyshire,  and  then  flows,  fh:st  S.W.  and 
then  S.  by  E.,  along  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties  into 
the  Trent    Its  whole  course  is  about  twenty  miles. 

The  Mease  rises  in  Leicestershire,  near  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch,  and  flows  first  S.8.W.,  then  W.,  and  then  N.N.W., 
into  the  Trent.  Its  eourse,  which  is  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles,  is,  for  a  short  distance,  in  the  detached  por- 
tion of  Derbyshire,  partly  on  the  border  of  the  county,  and 
partly  beyond  the  border,  in  the  counties  of  Leicester  and 
Stafford. 

These  fbur  rivers  fsll  into  the  Trent,  which  crosses  Der- 
byshire in  a  direction  nearly  north-east  It  touches  the 
border  five  or  six  miles  north-east  of  Lichfield,  just  at  the 

Kint  where  the  Mease  fulls  into  it,  and  flows  about  ten  miles 
.N.W.  along  the  border  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire, 
past  Burton  upon  Trent,  in  Staffordshire,  until  ita  junction 
with  the  Dove,  after  which  it  quits  the  border,  runs  nearly  due 
east  through  Derbyshire  for  about  eleven  miles  to  the  border 
of  Leicestershire.  It  then  turns  E.N.E.  and  runs  for  about  ten 
miles  along  the  border  separating  Derbyshire  from  Leices- 
tershire and  Nottinghamshire,  till  its  junction  with  the  Ere- 
wash, after  which  it  quits  Derbyshire  altogether.  The 
Derwent  falls  into  it  about  five  miles  above  the  junction  of 
the  Erewash.  About  thirty-one  miles  of  the  course  of  the 
Trent  are  thus  upon  or  within  the  Derbyshire  border.  It  is 
calculated  (Farey,  Agricultural  Survey  of  Derbyshire)  that 
it  receives  the  drainage  of  ten-thirteenths  of  the  county, 
exclusive  of  the  streams  in  the  eastern  part  which  flow  into 
the  Idle,  one  of  the  tributaries  which  joins  the  Trent  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  oourse.  The  Trent  is  navigable  from  Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent,  but  in  1805  the  navigation  was  given  up 
by  agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
canal,  which  runs  by  its  side,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river 
now  commences  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Derwent 

The  Goyt  rises  near  Axe  Edge,  and  flows  N.N.W.  along 
the  border  of  Derbj-sliire  and  Cheshire,  about  fourteen  miles, 
till  its  junction  with  the  Etherow,  which  has  a  south-west 
oourse  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  chiefly  on  the  border 
of  the  same  two  counties.  The  springs  of  the  Etherow  are 
in  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire.  The  united  stream  of  these 
two  rivers  flows  into  the  Mersey  at  Stockport  They  receive 
many  small  streams  from  the  adjaoent  part  (the  High  Peak) 
of  £>erbyshire. 

The  Rother  rises  in  the  East  Moor,  a  mile  or  two  east  of 
Chatsworth  Park,  and  flows  eastward  about  eight  miles  to 
Chesterfield,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east  and  flows  into 
Yorkshire.  About  twentv-two  or  three  miles  of  its  oourse 
MoQg  to  Derbyshire.    It  joina  the  Don  at  Rotherham  in 


Yorkshire.    The  Dawl^  (ten  miles  long)  is  its  only  Der^«T 

shire  tributary  that  requires   notice.     This  rises  on   ibr* 
Nottinghamshire  border  and  flows  north  past  Bolsover. 

The  Sheaf,  which  joins  the  Don  at  Shefiield,  the  WnVi.-v 
the  Poulter,  and  the  Ryton,  whose  waters  flow  dinctU  ^ 
ultimately  into  the  Idle,  rise  in  Derbyshire. 
.  Derbyshire  has  sevaral  navigable  canals  and  railro.iS 
The  canals  are,  1,  Grand  Trunk,  or  the  Trent  and  VLer-*} 
canal ;   2,  the  Erewash  canal ;  3,  the  Derby  canal;    4.  ti.  • 
Cromford  canal ;   3,  the  Nutbrook  canal ;  and  6,  the  Ct  t— 
turfleld  canal.     The  Peak    Forest  and  the  Asbby-fle-l  .- 
Zouch  canals  have  a  small  portion  of  their  extent   y.< 
within  the  county,  but  rather  belong,  the  former  to  Che^  '^ .:  t 
and  the  latter  to  Leicestershire.    We  shall  not  tbertfi  r*; 
notice  them  here. 

.1.  The  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  belongs  to  Derby^-.tr^o 
from  its  commencement  in  the  river  Trent,  at  WiM-t 
Ferry  (at  the  junction  of  the  Derwent),  to  Monk*s  Bridie, 
where  the  canal  is  carried  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  c>\  i  r 
the  flat  meadows  of  the  Dove  valley  on  an  embank  in '•'  \ 
thirteen  feet  high,  with  aqueduct  bridges  over  the  I^-c 
and  one  or  two  other  streams,  containing  twenty^ihrtr 
arches  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  span :  twelve  of  th<-  > 
arches  are  over  the  main  branch  of  the  Dove.  Thiti  r.r.  i: 
was  begun  in  1766,  and  its  whole  extent  is  ninet>'th.>  f 
miles.  It  extends  through  Derbj^shire,  Staffordshnv.  &.  >. 
Cheshire.  Until  the  year  I78d,  men  were  emp1o>t'«l  «:. 
large  gangs  to  draw  the  boats;  now  horses  are  umbers •'  « 
us^. 

2.  The  Erewash  canal  eommenoes  in  the  IVent,  midvi  .« 
between  the  junction  of  the  Derwent  and  that  of  the  Ere- 
wash river,  and  runs  northward  along  the  valley  of  th« 
Erewash,  first  on  the  west  and  then  on  the  east  side  of  i  •  .* 
river,  and  terminates  in  the  C^mford  canal  at  Lan.'-.v 
Bridge :  that  part  of  its  course  which  is  on  the  east  side  ••( 
the  Erewash  belongs  to  Nottinghamsliire.  Its  whole  len^"  ^ 
is  nearly  eleven  miles.  It  has  aqueduct  arches  over  li.^ 
Nut  brook  and  the  Erewash  river.  It  serves  for  tbe  impoi  'n 
tion  of  corn,  malt,  and  timber,  and  for  the  export  of  to  •, 
limestone,  iron,  lead,  and  marble  and  other  stones 

3.  The  Derby  canal  is  described  under  the  town  of  Deri  ^ 
[Dbbby.] 

4.  The  Cromford  canal  commences  in  the  Erewaih  r**  z\ 
at  Langley  Bridge,  and  runs  northward  to  the  Codnor  P;t'k 
Iron  Works,  following  the  valley  of  the  Erewash,  -.-  \ 
having  the  first  part  of  its  course  on  the  east  side  of  i!  . 
river  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  latter  nart  on  the  \i  ■ 
side  in  Derbyshire.  From  Cknlnor  it  sends  oiT  a  hnn*  v. 
two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  long,  along  the  ralK  %  «.' 
the  Erewash,  on  the  west  or  Derb}*shire  sMe  of  that  rw  i  r 
to  the  village  of  Pinxton,  while  the  main  Hne  of  the  car.' 
turns  westward  to  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  crossin:^  \ : 
river  Amber  in  its  way;  it  then  turns  to  the  north-*  r>  . 
and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  first  on  the  ea>t  a*  1 
then  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  to  Cromford  Br.  Ij  % 
where  it  terminates :  the  length  of  the  canal  is  fifteen  m  .-.  > 
nearl3N^  Between  the  valley  of  the  Erewash  and  that  v\  \\ 
Derwent  this  canal  is  earned  through  the  higher  gn»i;'  •! 
by  a  tunnel  more  than  a  mile  and  a  hidf  long.    The  vi  • 

of  the  canal  in  the  tunnel  is  nine  feet  at  the  surface  i>f  t  r  ■ 
water;  the  erown  of  the  arch  is  eight  ft^X,  above  tbe  wr^.t'- 
The  tunnel  is  lined  with  brick,  except  where  the  perfarar*  . 
rock  appeared  capable  of  supporting  itself.    There  are  t  iir>  «> 
aqueduct  bridges  on  the  line  of  this  canal.    One  is  over  \  *  • 
Erewash;  one,  Bull  Brid^^e  aqueduct,  which  is  o%er  V  . 
Amber,  is  six  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  high :  the  th .  H 
aqueduct  is    over  the  Derwent,  at  Wigwell,  and   m  v  ^ 
hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  high;    the  spon  of  i\  ■ 
river  arch  is  eighty  feet    This  canal  is  chiefly  used  fbf  iK. 
conveyance  of  coals  and  coke;    but  lime  and  lime5r<..-;i\ 
gritstone,  ironstone,  iron,  lead,  slate,  timber,  rom»  &c.,  ..  '> 
carried  on  it    Besides  the  Pinxton  cut  already  notki>i, 
there  is  another  small  cut  near  the  Derwent  anueduct,  zu\ 
there  are  several  short  railways  which  enable   the   ecjl- 
works,  &c.,  on  its  line  to  communicate  with  the  canal.     A 
railwav  tcom  Mansfield   communicates  with  the  Pinxt. 
branch,  and  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railway  coiu- 
municates  with  the  main  Une  of  the  canal  near  its  tennir.a- 
tion  at  Cromford  Bridge. 

5.  The  Nutbrook  canal  commences  at  the  conieri»«  it 
Shipley,  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Derby  to  Man^ft^ .  \ 
and  runs  S.  S.E.  four  miles  and  a  half  into  theErcwi<\ 
canal.    Several  railroads  lead  from  the  neighbouring  col 
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',4*V\«  eS^r-v^  %r  fttwW^A   -Tn^vr..ni^  v^-uv^  '**  init 

*-:.'*^,    tit  'iM   'i*.*^  \^-viur^  wutf-*:  x  ^'js:    yiwjw**  !''-«  Zitt 

<  ir'4*...'^    v-jrin  'ar^    xMi.   va.    iat   *i^i...ir-ip«»r_  i»i»trt   £ 

4r'.*^*  ^jaiSirUfi.m    Ti*«p»t  i»t  nine  tr  t»*  ^'-lio*  jl  is* 

^•^  liT'i  >aj^  -y  "iu*  fr.»uar»  ¥:i**at  "jut  .jsi«e«a'.ae  ••r.»;*  ->-*i. 

*n.  '  t*t  iAMMt  mt^'a.  »..-i  u*  tua-it-  T:*t  .ua-e^xie  a  ^"»  ^.-td 
»--,  i'.'Vf  i»tfi*»  \7  '-i*"**  A^wpr?«n  nrT  wra*  -.^  Vjtoi.*Voe-    Tie 

Wtst«<  i:^  fl*«^:  a^rzr^^'we  at  ica*c  Z*,%,  b.:  m  l^i^  the 
xc.jt.x^jridk  "4  zz^  x.^v«r  ^«4  3ft  ikjt  aiCCTU^«^ :  it  u  oqIt 
luuyvn  'Ji;kr  :t  exvr^i*  j.>i  2»t.  Ia  eark  trtd  of  thk  ucue- 
«c,'-#t  t-u.i  &#:9i«  'v^  «*^7  are  ijiinA,  «»ia  nabedicd  magrtrfs  of 
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tr.£(/t«t'iO?  a:^'!  ^laru.o:*  or^^n^  reiBa.j2f.  Tbe  kr've^  bed, 
«:t^a  M  uii(  aa*.^  etCerofefi  b^  tbe  L:i:ie-b.^n]i£^«,  has  Terr 
Ae-v  'SariK  erMTArvd  fitma:  tai  ui  uw  three  i^vper  httU  these 
a.*>  !3r.r«  cr^tzJSfMi,  acri  liie  Mcsjod  bed  rn^u^ns  ffxiie  Terr 
1-^  iH:iitiL  trr^a.  vhwtfa.  are  q:;AiT:ed  a«  buck  na.Thle.  The 
&.-:o«cr  biexi  *  al.*o  q^^ame^i  a*  ca/b^e.  and  coaiains  vhite 
<w»rrt  or  <ii.::a-tC/Cr.  w_^h.  k  erXenirrelr  ujcd  in  the  Siaf- 
t.ri^  re  ^x:cr.<»-  Tz^  &«£»-:*: -d  flior  sfar  calk-d  'Blue 
J'jclV  £r.a  v:i^Q  txm«  a2>i  ooier  onxameats  sre  made,  u 
f^t*->i  ai  a  EbTun'a.^  of  *i3i^r^L- ae. 

T-jc  ocirr^p  vf  :1^  cart*oQ.iVr.><a6  Lraes:.>ce  f^rm*  ihe 
Le^Mt  •i.^trjrt  cf  Deroy»L.re.  NoiaertKiA  ¥«riiks  have  been 
v>rked  L3  It,  cii^»T  ?•,<  iead  :  but  i><rr»  of  zinc,  iruo.  man* 
a::.!  rvf-per.  also  ccdr.  Le^i  ore  t»  fjiind  occa- 
&a  :.«  iixtti>«.iie  v..^a  i:iier««:oes  beti»een  the 
iaack^cfw^i^r'is,  b  It  ci>cr:;>XLlj  the  xeins  are  cut  off  by  the 
k.(teL»».•>^-biri^  Tbe  ^..^^  vL..h  ct^nuui  lead  have  geoe* 
ra^T  a  «.re«ta.-a  ca»:  azA  v^:  :  &>iae  of  them  approach  the 
p«^^ai*f^^jx  <n'&«  vrii^^i:  crbers  are  nearly  horizontal 
•  :ii  le^L^s  X-  i  ire  n;wer  b»nU  of  spar  and  ore,  lying 
cWrv«ec  iz^  ?ima  j<'  ^jz^-ctAjh^  and  in  mj»«  caaes  connected 
mra  it*  ssri*.-*^  by  a  nie  vem- 

T.je  i.:iiesis.t:we  >tra:a  k£  Derbyshire  are  subject  to  very 
rvcxArk.xb«e  de<a:i^e!itect»  or  £a«^lsw  They  are  characterized 
aid^«  ^v  uuiiKn>^  cAvemiv  and  by  the  frequent  engulph- 
cweit  cf  tike  dirwuus  by  >ub(exTaneous  courses  termed 
>«;u^o«  bcofs^  T:^  caverns  appear  to  have  been  excavated 
m^t^^  orcueA^  b*  tb*?  tceix-y  of  vater. 

Iliv  :a.:^e^  »-*kij^jw<-b«.'i5  hive  an  average  thickness  of 
•«»  »tf^  >^  t'ue  *--C  r::4.  75  :<d^:  fi>r  each  of  the  lower, 
:i*"ki::<  joi  ^i^rvtr*-'*  ^"*^'  -*'•*  ieet ;  in  parts  however  the 
lIvoA^-«.  ci  u.^  :.*rw*  a^ivKiais  to  abc-^e  J^O  feet.  There 
arv  s^*ex-yu  ^.i:\e:;*f*  o:  ilie  lv\»kl>toae,  wiiK-h  sometimes 
|N)Lv««.  •a;\>  K»r\vui4u>  basou; :  auxtu:  the  suWances  inclosed 
au\-   ih<^    s^ujiru   crv>;^  kvvjuly    tcnued    LVrby  shire    dia^ 

iV  iIh>  lum^stoue  cavont$«  the  mcbt  remarkahle  is  that 

wo VI  ^^HHiiU>  kiio>»u  a*  Peak**  Uoie,  or  tlie  Devil's  Cave, 

iu*<*¥  VV.U-^ou.    1(  L*  >iV,wllv^^  at  ttie  exlivmity  of  a  deep 

Mitd  uuviv*^  fw*k>  ciiA'^tu  lu  the  \alLey  in  uhu*h  (^tleton 

aIuuUn  MklH^vv  \'r.U':>  ^»cv»Kvtxvj*  hiviv  it  frv^m  the  traveller 

U4Uil  h\>  sH»l»^o^Av^%t>  pivu>   Uf>ir.     The  entramv  is  a  tole- 

Ka»:>  vv4;uUr  *tvu  ivf  jkVm  40  iV^t  huh  and  aKn-^  100 

\u\U\  v\u^u*hui;   m  W»<iU  aiN*rly  oOO  tVvt.    This  >*art  is 

iuUa\»»hHl   b\   iKv»c   jKvi»W  cnv:a^tHl  lu  makii^  twino  and 

|iMok  ihivu^,  vuu»  lui\t>  bmU  th»>ir  hulntatums  and  aurnr  on 

thoir  \^t»vk  uiuWv  ihiA  imtuml  uholtor.     At  tho  end  of  this 

>ii«tUniit»t  M  it  tuuY  ho  UmukhI*  ih»  wk\\  contracts,  and  the 

\uiWv  \^  I'hliginl  to  Htoop  until  ho  umorgoi  into  a  spacious 

\*4uU,  i^lWd    •  0»u   WW  lioujio,*      A  Hccund  oontniction, 

\klKW  Uu»  took  olujiui*  uliuont  dowii  upoH  tho  surface  of  a 

^luAtti  s^*  ^^rt^^*'  viliu  li  oirupio*  tho  piisi^AKc,  conducts  to  a 

^    a  N^wviv.  mu«1  tu  hu  juo  fout  whIo,  and  in  some  parts 

uv  -^v^J*    *^*'*  ^*  iiMi'i'iulwl  by  a  series  of  cavernous 

uiv'  ^  \\  \\\s\  »»>iuiuiiiy  uf  tho  furtliest  of  which  the 

**','. ^w  U*»>^»^  ^^V*"^  *^'*'  nUi'uin  of  water  in  such  a  way 

^  ivi     WU  ♦lU  ♦ii't'i*»'»  ^'  '*»"  luvorns  which  are  sup- 

\  \Vl^u  H»*inl.    '^'^*«  ^"^^'"^  **"'''^»  <^u«  obstrucU 


^ru«r  ittjfcuais  is  a  stream  eagulphed  %i  ft  noC   ra!!-! 

?*rrs'f  .''.lu  ^Ljitse  nJIes  frcia  Castlelon,  on  the  itanch^'  r 
r..u'. .  XL  s*iL}  7*ears  at  the  innemiost  recess  of  the  r^ .  • 
^*v.rL   *i*t  t^-'xessi\t  chambers  of  which  it  flow^        i 
*rjji:'j:*Tk  :l:>  -La^ijuiht  al  the  entrance.     After  hea%T  r.     - 
Kirna  »  so  modi  swelled  as  to  render  it  inipo«^;*-'* 
:  i£»^  UrJjs  part  of  the  cavern.    The  whole  ler«;'L    * 
P^i.  »  U.ufc  is  vano;ifr]y  estimated.     PHkin^n  e«ijii^:' 
^  ai  i:^>.  feet,  bek^de  an  additional  chamber  nearly  5t  o  t 
xjciiz     Eldea  Hole  is  a  peipendicular  chasm  in  a  lime^* 
i^  Qs»tletcrn«  more  tnan  ISO  feet  deep,wit]i  a  ^X- 
re  u«  aa  intenor  cavern  or  series  of  eavems.     it  .« 
s--^\yMb^  that  a  second  chasm  of  unknown  depth  des<>  ■ 
fr.G.  lije  bi^iiMs  of  this  cat'em.     Another  series  of  gro"  •  < 
di^&Lkw  Grottoes  I,  extending  ahout  2000  feet,  adorned  v 
f*-i..i<r^:es,  was  first  explored  about  the  oommeoceiui         i 
:Le  preici.:  ctaturj'.  [For  Pool's  Hole,  see  BcxTOX-]  1\. 
are  ^-ierai  other  caverns  in  the  Peak. 

The  mxneral  springs  of  Derbyshire  are  namerons  and  .  .  - 
pcnanL    The  most  celebratea  warm  springs  aiv  thi*^: 
Buxton  [Buxton]  and  Matlock.    There  are  warm  spr 
at  Stoney  Middleton,  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  R  •' 
established  a  bath.    The  temperature  of  the   Mid  11. 
waters  is  2**  higher  than  that  of  the  wannest  spnrj- 
Matlock.    The  most  celebrated  of  the  sulphureous  u .. . 
is  at  Kedleston   Park,  three  miles  north-west  of  D*" 
They  are  valued  for  their  antiscorbutic  Qualities.     T! 
are  several  clialyheate  springs.     For  the  ebbing  and  Tl 
in^  well  on  the  road  from  Buxton  to  Castleton^  see  B  ^ 

TO.X. 

Agriculture. — On  the  high  hills  and  moors  of  Derl)>  -'i 
the  culti\*ation  is  not  extended  as  it  might  be ;  and  tij- 
are  great  tracts   of  rouc;h  pasture  of  no  great  value 
their  present  state,  which,  with  a  moderate  outlay,  ii.  . 
be  improved  or  converted  into  arable  land,  as  has  been  <\ 
in  similar  situations  in  Scotland.    In  the  valleys,  or  t :. ' 
less  abrupt  hills,  a  very  fertile  red  marly  loam  is  frequt-: 
met  with,  which  is  productive  of  every  kind  of  grain  wi«  r. 
any  extraordinary  tillage.    Of  this  kind  are  the  Iand»  a>  • 
Barton,  Blount,  and  Ash,   and  in  several  places    in    * 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  county.    The  soil  on 
surface    naturally  partakes  of  tlie  nature  of  the   r.   \ 
which  are  found  immediately  below  it^  and  where  an}  |- 
ticular  stratum  rises  to  the  surface,  or  crops  out,  as  r 
called,  the  soil  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  same  earthy  •> 
stances,  which  have  been  more  or  less  decomposed  b>  t  • 
action  of  the  air  and  mixed  with  vegetable  matter. '  A 
aixount  of  the  different  soils  is  given  in  the  Agricult   - 
Report  of  the  county,  by  Farey,  of  which  the  folK.v 
table  forms  an  epitome,  distinguishing  the  strata  from  w  i: 
they  are  formed  and  the  numhcr  of  acres  in  extent. 


«. 


Gravelly  soils     • 
Red  marl  soil     . 
Yellow  limestone  soil  . 
Coal  measure,  upper  part 
„  lower  part 

Grit  stone  and  shale  soils 


77,000  acre*. 

81,000 
21,580 
30,000 
60.000 


.    160.500 

Mineral  limestone  and  loadstone  I  •.,  .^^ 

soils       ....         I    ^^^^^^ 

Fourth  limestone  soil  •         .         •     40,500 


Total  surface 


522.080  acT«s. 


Most  of  these  soils  maybe  ranked  among  the  c1ny«  ^r  : 
loams  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  there  l^ing  but  a  \*'\ 
small  proportion  of  sandy  soils  in  Dethyshire.  \V^  • 
these  occur,  they  are  mostly  alluvial,  apparently  w;,«  : 
out  of  the  loam  and  brought  together  by  currents,  or  -  • 
decomposition  of  the  grit  and  micaceous  sandstooe  in  i  -  .■ 
grit  or  limestone  shale. 

The  climate  of  Derbyshire  ^'aries  according  to  the  <]?.,•• 
lion  and  height  of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  M.'a.  1  .* 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  mountainous  parts  is  m*  •  i 
greater  than  that  in  the  low  country :  at  Chatsworth,  i  • 
instance,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  28*411,  and  : 
Derby  24*77  inches.  In  the  valleys  it  differs  little  f.  > 
the  surroundinfl^  counties.  Tlie  time  of  harvest  is  ra»4y  : 
late  in  exposed  situations,  and  is  frequently  much  protrai'ti-i 
by  abundant  rains  in  the  month  of  Octobler;  it  is  thervf  <-e 
of  great  importance  to  sow  as  early  as  the  season  will  T<r- 
mit,  so  as  to  have  the  com  ripe  in  time  to  gather  it  in  bcK^re 
the  autumnal  rains. 
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Apeltre,  Repindon  (Repington  or  Repton),  Greselegh 
(Ciresley),  Littlechirch  (Litchurch),  and  Wyrlresworth 
(Wirksworth).  Other  records  speak  of  the  hundreds  of 
Risley  (Gresley?),  and  Sawley.  The  present  division  is 
as  follows.  The  Wirksworth  division  is  still  called  wapen- 
take :  tlie  others  are  called  hundreds. 

I.  High  Peak  (203,190  acres),  North  and  Nortli-West, 
and  Central.     Population  in  1831,  47,465. 

II.  Wirksworth  (73,880  acres),  West  and  Central.  Popu- 
lation in  1831,  23,287. 

III.  Scarsdale  (144,750  acres),  East  and  Central.  Popu- 
lation'in  1831,  53,582. 

IV.  Morleston  and  litchurch  (77,440  acres),  South-East 
Population  in  1831,  61,779. 

V.  Appletree  (108,170  acres),  Soutli-West  and  Central. 
Population  in  1831,  32,483. 

VI.  Repington  or  Repton  and  Gresley  (55,750  acres). 
South.    Population  in  1831,  18,554. 

There  is  in  Derbyshire  only  one  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town,  Derby,  on  the  Derwent  (population 
in  1831,  23,627)  [Derby]  ;  the  other  market-towns  are  six- 
teen. Of  the  follo\^ing  an  account  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  articles: — Alfreton,  between  Derby  and 
Chesterfield  (population  in  1831,  5691);  Ashbourne,  near 
the  Dove  (pop.  4884) ;  Ashover,  near  the  East  Moor  (pop. 
3179);  Bakewell,  on  the  Wye,  (pop.  9503);  Buxton,  near 
the  head  of  the  Wye  (pop.  1211);  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  in 
the  Hijjh  Peak  (pop.  3220) ;  Chesterfield,  on  the  Rother 
(pop.  10,688);  and  Wirksworth,  between  Derby  and  Mat- 
lock (pop.  7754).  The  population  given  above  is  that  of 
the  whole  parish,  except  in  the  cases  of  Buxton,  which  is  a 
chapelry  of  Bakewell  parish,  and  the  population  of  which  is 
included  in  the  statement  given  of  the  population  of  Bake- 
well,  and  of  Derby,  which  is  a  borough  containing  parts 
of  five  parishes.  Of  the  other  towns,  viz.,  Belper,  (jrich, 
Cromford,  Dronfield,  Heanor,  Ilkeston,  Tideswell,  and 
Winster,  and  of  the  village  of  Matlock,  we  subjoin  an 
account.  We  obsciTe  here,  that  Messrs.  Lysons  omit 
Dronfield  from  their  list  of  market-towns,  stating  the 
market  to  have  been  discontinued ;  and  Mr.  Farey  omits 
Ashover,  Heanor,  and  Ilkeston.    There  are  several  other 

F^aces  which  formerly  had  markets;  those  at  Bolsover 
Bolsovrr],  Higham-in-Shirland,  Hope,  Matlock,  Meas- 
ham,  and  Sawley  appear  to  have  been  discontinued  within 
memory.  • 

Belper  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Derwent,  eight  miles 
north  of  Derby.  It  is  a  town^^hip  and  chapelry,  in  the 
parish  of  Duffield,  in  Appletree  hundred.  The  prosperity 
of  Belper  is  of  modern  date,  and  is  to  be  principally 
ascribed  to  the  ostablishnient  of  the  cotton-works  of  Messrs. 
Stniff.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  towns  in 
IX*rl)ysliire.  The  older  buildings  form  a  very  insignificant 
portion  of  the  place,  which  consists  chiefly  of  more  modern 
and  better  erections.  New  buildings,  with  neat  exteriors, 
flower-gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  are  fast  spreading 
over  the  rising  grounds  about  the  town  ;  and  on  the  oj)po- 
site  side  of  the  Derwent  is  Bridge  Hill,  the  seat  of  G.  B. 
Strutt,  Esq.  Gritstone,  which  the  neighbourhood  fur- 
nishes of  excellent  quality,  is  much  used  in  building.  The 
antient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  being  too  small  for 
the  increased  population  of  the  place,  a  now  church  has 
been  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  12,000/.,  defrayed 
partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  a  grant  from  the  com- 
missioners for  building  new  churchcj*.  It  stands  on  a  bold 
elevation  above  the  town,  and  from  its  situation  and  archi- 
tecture, which  is  of  the  florid  Enfrlish  style,  is  a  great 
ornament  to  the  place.  It  will  accommodate  1500  persons, 
besides  300  children:  and  two-thirds  of  the  sittings  are 
free.  The  antient  chapel  is  still  used  for  evening  lectures 
and  for  a  school- room.  There  nro  places  of  worship  for 
Unitarians  (built  in  1782,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
Messrs.  Strutt),  Independents,  General  and  Particular 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  and  Piimitive  Methodists.  There 
is  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Derwent.  The 
population  of  the  chapelry  of  Belper  in  1831  was  7890;  half 
the  males  above  twenty  years  of  age  are  employed  in  manu- 
factures. The  chief  establishments  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Strutt,  who  have  four  cotton-mills ;  and  of  Messrs.  Ward, 
Brettlo,  and  Ward,  the  most  extensive  hosiery  manufac- 
turers in  the  kingdom :  they  make  both  silk  and  cotton 
hose.  The  manufacture  of  nails,  though  thought  to  be 
declining,  is  still  considerable.  Seams  of  coal  are  worked 
tviih  aHvitntage  about  a  mile  from  Belper.    The  market  ia 


on  Saturday.  Ootches  to  or  from  London  and  HmdiastcT, 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  Nottingham  and  Manchester. 
pass  through  the  town  daily.  Many  of  the  tradesmen  biJil 
some  land,  and  many  persons,  whose  principal  occupaii.*:i 
is  in  trade  or  manufiicture,  are  also  partially  occupied  n 
agriculture. 

The  livinff  of  Belper  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift  •  f 
the  vicar  of  Duffield;  the  yearly  value  is  IM^  «ith  » 
glebe-house.  The  state  of  education,  according  to  the  pir- 
liamentary  return  of  1833,  was  as  follows: — 1  iu&nt  M*h... !. 
50  boys,  30  girls;  21  day-schools,  356  boys,  288  gprK  -  \ 
instructed  At  the  cost  of  the  narents;  7  Sunday -»rh<^>Lv 
935  boys,  1027  girls:  three  of  the  Sunday-schools  ha*. : 
lending  libraries  attached,  and  one  of  them  (of  aboxo  «•>  • 
children)  is  taught  on  the  Lancasterian  system.  There  ■» .  > 
two  neat  almshouses  for  aged  people,  with  a  small  end.'*;*- 
ment. 

Crich  is  a  market-town  and  parish,  chiofly  in  the  lit  rs- 
dred  of  Morleston  and  Litchurch,  but  extending  int(>  il 
hundred  of  Scarsdale  and  the  wapentake  of  Wuk««.>i  -. 
It  is  between  the  rivers  Amber  and  Derwent,  on  th(*  :  ! 
from  Alfreton  to  Wirksworth,  five  miles  west  of  AU'*i  • 
and  five  east  of  Wirksworth,  and  about  twelve  miles  f:<>r-:: 
from  Derby.  The  town  is  built  on  a  considerable  lifn<  - 
stone  hill  that  overlooks  all  the  eminences  round  if.  T: 
(*hurch  forms  a  very  conspicuous  object:  it  has  a  \eiT  t  :. 
spire.  On  a  cliff  near  the  village  is  a  circular  tow'ur  •  ! 
modern  erection,  from  which  an  extensive  and  beaut.:..' 
prospect  is  obtained.  The  parish  of  Crich  is  divided  m  •> 
three  parts:  Crich  township,  3776  acres,  21 15  inhabitan:* 
Litchurch  and  Morleston  hundred ;  Wessinston  townsfa  . . 
1260  acres,  465  inhabitants,  Scarsdale  hunorcd;  Taii^t<  > 
hamlet,  1150  acres,  507  inhabitants,  Wirksworth  »af-i!.- 
take.  Total,  6180  acres,  3087  inhabitants.  The  inhuS.:- 
ants  of  the  township  of  Crich,  which  includes  seveml  m,- 
lages  round  tho  town,  are  chielly  engaged  in  workin^r  tic 
lead-mines  round,  in  getting  limestone,  which  is  excel  :•  fit 
both  for  agriculture  and  building,  and  burning  it  to  1h..c. 
in  the  manufactm-o  of  stockings,  and  in  agriculture.  Thrri 
was  antiently  a  market  at  Crich ;  but  it  had  been  di*< '^n- 
tinued.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  attempt  »  *« 
made  to  revive  it,  but  the  attempt  foiled;  in  IttlO  tt  T(.  « 
re-opened,  and  is  still  held.  It  is  on  Thursday,  but  is  ?.•»* 
much  resorted  to.  There  are  two  fairs  in  the  yc9s  r - 
cattle,  pedlars*  wares,  &c. 

Tlie  li\nng  of  Crich  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  valtie  •  f 
98/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  Sir  Willoughby  I>i\.  . 
There  are  places  of  worship  in  the  parish  for  Wesleyan  j.  1 
Primitive  Methodists  and  General  Baptists. 

Crich   township  contained  in  1833    10  day-schools,    \ 
which  were  115  boys  and  112  girls;  and  3  Sunday- ^b.» 
with  157  boys  and  140  girls.    In  the  other  divisions  of  f 
parish  were  1  day-school,  with  36  boys  in  it,  and  2  Sund»» 
schools,  containing  137  boys  and  92  girls. 

Cromford  is  a  market-town,  township,  and  chapeliy  .n 
the  parish   and   hundred  of  Wirksworth,  chictiy  im*;l.- 
north   bank  of  the  Derwent.    It  is  in  a  deop  vaUev.  t  r  • 
clo«:ed  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  by  lofty  lime^t  .t- 
rocks.     Cromford,  like  Belper,  owes  its  prosperity  to    :•  • 
cotton   manufacture.     The   late    Sir  Richard   Ark^rr.    : 
elected  here  a  spacious  cotton-mill  on  the  north  <:  U 
the  Derwent;  it  is  now  occupietl  by  Messrs.  R. and  P.  Ar..- 
Wright,  who  employ  in  these  mills  and  tho$e  at  Mas>a-p 
little  higher  up  the  Derwent,   800  persons.     The   li.u  *  « 
and  mills  are  chieliy  built  of  i^iitstone.     Tlie  chturh  i*  .. 
plain  buildine:,  begun  by  the  late  Sir  R,  Arkwrtght  .-  i  j 
tinished  by  his  son;  thero  was  a  more  antient  chape)^  b  a 
it  has  been  demolished  many  years. 

The  population  of  Cromford,  in  1831,  was  1291.     L.  *  '• 
mines  arc  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  la))is  calamin-.  . 
is  p^round  and  prepared,  and  red  lead  manufactured.     1  i  ^ 
Cromford  canal  terminates  here;   and  the  Cromford  a  J 
High  Peak  railwav  joins  the  canal  a  short  dislancv  s.>l-  < 
of  the    town,      'fhe    land  in   the   township    cbieMy   U 
longs  to  R.  Arkwright,  Esq.;  every  man  cmployc<l  a't  il  .• 
mills  capable  of  purchasing  a  cow  has  a  piece  of  land  s\  *. 
cient  to  maintain  it  allotted  to  him.    The  markA  u»  •  ) 
Saturday,  and  there  are  two  foirs  in  the  year.    The  educa- 
tion returns  for  1833  give  1  iniknt  school.  10  boys,  12  ^irU  • 
2  day-schools.  34  boys,. 8  girls:  all  these  are  taught  ai  ir.;' 
expense  of  their  parents;  2  day  and  Sundav-sdiodls,  parhv 
supported  by  P.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  110  boys,  62  girU  whi 
attend  daUy;  50  boys,  70  girls,  who  attend  on  Bimdaya. 
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In  1833,  beside  the  ftee-school  (which  eohtained  71  boy»)» 
there  were  four  day-schools,  containing  about  60  bovs  and 
100  girls ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  one  supported  by  the 
church  people,  containing  45  to  50  boys ;  the  other  by  the 
Methodists,  containing  75  boys  and  85  girls.  In  Wheston, 
Wormhill^and  Litton,  were  four  day-schools  (one  having 
a  very  small  endowment),  containing  70  to  80  children ; 
and  two  Sunday-soho<^  containing  about  100  children. 

Winster  is  a  market-town  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Youlpave,  in  the  hundred  of  High  Feak.  It  lies  between 
two  TOads  which  lead  from  Derby  to  Manchester,  one  by 
Wirksworth,  the  other  by  Ashbourne :  by  the  fonner  it  is 
24rmilesfrom  Derby,  by  the  latter  more  than  25,  This  littlo 
town  runs  along  the  side  of  a  steep  eminence.  The  houses 
are  built  of  Umestone,  and  are  partly  thatched  and  partly 
covered  with  stone :  they  are  intermingled  with  orcnard[s 
and  gardens.  The  church  is  small ;  it  has  preser\'ed.  some 
features  of  Norman  architecture,  but  it  has  been  much 
altered.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  population  of 
the  chapelry  in  1831  was  951 :  that  of  the  whole  pansli 
(which  is  large,  and  extends  into  Wirksworth  hundred) 
was  3681 :  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining. 
The  living  of  Youlgrave  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  of  the  annual  valuo  of  214/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house  :  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Winster  is  worth  1 04/.  a  year, 
and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  freeholders.  The  chapelry  contained 
in  1833  one  infant  school  (with  above  40  children);  three 
day-schools  (one  partially  endowed),  with  more  than  120 
children,  and  two  Sunday-schools,  containing  120  boys  and 
160  girls.  There  is  a  Wesley  an  Methodist  chapel.  ,  In  the 
wliolo  parish  there  were  (beside  the  above)  9  day-schools 
(some  of  them  partly  supported  by  donation  or  endowment), 
with  233  children,  and  7  Sunday-schools,  with  524  chil- 
dren. 

There  are  several  barrows  on  the  commons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Winster ;  in  one  which  was  opened  in  1 768 
sovoral  antiquities  were  found. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes,— DeX' 
by  shire  is  in  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry :  it 
constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby,  which  is  subdivided 
into  the  six  rural  deaneries  of  A8lU>oume,  Castillar,  Ches- 
terticUU  Derby,  High  Peak,  and  Repington,  or  Repton. 
Tlie  deanery  of  High  Peak  has  by  some  been  called  tho 
archdeaconry  of  Derby,  as  though  this  were  an  ecclesias- 
tical subdivision  of  the  county.  The  number  of  parishes 
was  given  by  Camden  from  Wolsey's  list  at  106 ;  but  later 
authorities  make  them  more  numerous ;  Pilkington  states 
them  at  116,  their  dependent  chapelhes  at  09,  and  the  extra- 
parochial  chapels  at  2 :  Messrs.  L^sons  state  the  parishes 
at  117;  with  67  chapels,  in  52  of  which  (49  parochial,  3 
oxtra-porochial)  the  rites  of  marriage  and  sepulture  are 
performed;  many  of  these  are  frequently  described  as 
parish  churches.  The  population  returns  contain  a  list  of 
140  parishes  (beside  4  wiiich  are  cbietiy  in  other  counties), 
3  extra-parochial  chapehies,  and  46  dependent  ohapelries. 
The  difference  between  these  numbers  and  those  given  by 
Mt'Rsrs.  Lysons,  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  supposing 
several  of  the  dependent  chapelries  to  be  entered  as  distinct 
parishes.  Of  the  117  parbhes  given  by  Messrs.  Lysons,  50 
are  rectories,  58  vicarages,  and  9  donatives,  or  perpetual 
curocioM.  Some  of  the  Derbyshire  parishes  are  very  larger 
especially  those  in  the  High  Peak  hundred.     Glossop 

Sarish  contains  49,960  acres,  or  more  than  79  square  miles ; 
lakowoll,  43,020,  or  above  67  souare  miles ;  Hope,  36,160, 
or  above  66  square  miles ;  and  Hartington  (in  Wirksworth 
hundred),  24,160,  or  above  37  square  miles:  9  other  parishes 
in  tho  county  have  from  10,000  to  20,000  acces,  or  from  15 
to  30  square  miles. 

Derbyshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit:  the  assizes  and 
the  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Derby,  except  the  Easter 
KPHsions,  which  are  held  at  Chesterfield  Until  the 
yonr  1569  this  county  and  Nottinghamshire  formed  but 
one  shrievalty.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  the  assizes 
for  both  counties  were  held  at  Nottingham :  afterwards, 
until  Derby  was  made  a  distinct  shrievalty,  tJiey  were  held 
alternately  at  Nottingham  and  Derby. 

Beside  th^  ordinary  county  jurisdiction,  Derby  has  some 
le<nil  peculiarities,  the  relics  of  the  institutions  of  former 
times.  The  hundred  of  Applctree  and  tho  honour  of  Tut- 
bury  fbrm  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  oourts  of 
vieas  of  the  duohy,  commonly  called  the  three  weeks'  courts, 
ife  held  at  Sudbury  for  the  hundred  of  Apple  tree,  and  at 
rutbary  (which  is  in  Staffordshire)  for  the  honour  of  Tot- 


bury.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  coiuls  extends  to  m^<t 
places  in  the  county:  in  them  all  debts  and  damages  unilt-r 
forty  shillings  are  recoverable.  The  Pereril  court  ban  Vkk 
wise  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction;  actions  arc  brought  :i 
it  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  the  proceedin^i»  v" 
more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  than  in  the  courts  -.: 
Westminster.  This  court  is  held  at  Basford,  near  N'.: 
tingham. 

Derbyshire  has  some  peculiar  laws  and  regulations  r-\- 
nected  with  the  working  of  the  lead-mines.    Ttiese  liv. 
and  regulations  are  of  very  high  antiouity.    The  prinr.' 
part  of  the  county  where  lead  ore  is  round  in  any  con-  '!• 
rable  quantity  is  called  '  the  King's  Field,*  and  compreht :  !, 
nearly  all  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth  and  a  consider., 
part  of  the  High  Peak  hundred.    *The  Kin£s  Field*  I 
been  from  time  immemorial  let  on  lease.    The  Icmcv*  *  C 
whom,  when  Pilkington  wrote  his  account  of  Derby^l,." 
A.  n.  1789,   there  were  two)  have  each  in  his  ns:«pe*-?i- 
district  a  steward  and  barmasters.    The  steward  presvK^  .  t 
judge  in  the  barmotc  courts,  and,  with  twent}'-fl>ur  jur\  tr.*    . 
chosen  every  half-year,  determines  all  disputes  which  n-.  - 
respecting  the  working  of  the  mines.    Debts  incum  -i  :; 
working  the  mines  are  cognizable  in  these  courts.    Tiu  - 
courts  meet  twice  a  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be.    The  c-  " 
for  the  High  Peak  district  meets  at  Monyosh,  that  for  ti. 
wapentake  district  at  the  town  of  Wirksworth. 

The  office  of  the  barmaster  is  principally  to  pat  nii!.>  -  > 
into  the  possession  of  veins  that  they  have  discovered.  i 
to  collect  the  proportion  of  ore  to  which  the  lessee  v>f  \  \ 
crown  or  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  claim.      Wh* :.  -. 
miner  has  discovered  a  new  vein  of  ore  in  'the  Km.  • 
Field,*  he  may  acquire  a  title  to  the  exclusive  pos$essi<T«> 
it,  provided  it  be  not  in  a  garden,  orchard,  or  high  road.  \ . 
a  proper  application  to  the  barmaster  of  the  liberty.  Sh  •<!• : 
the  miner  neglect  to  work  the  vein,  the  barmaster  ^...^ 
after  a  certain  time,  dispose  of  it  to  any  one  who  is  ti  al;:. : 
to  try  it 

There  are  four  members  of  parliament  returned  fur  t  *  • 
county  (two  for  the  northern  and  two  for  the  southern  ''    . 
sion),  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Derby.    The  north  : 
division  of  the  county  includes  the  hundreds  of  Ili^h  IN 
and  Scarsdalc,  and  part  of  the  wapentake  of  Wirkswrr*:, . 
the  principal  place  of  election  is  Bakewell,  and  the  poi!- 
stations  are  Bake  well,  Chesterfield,  andChapel-en-lo-Fr,* 
The  southern  division  includes  the  hundreos  of  Apple: r 
Morleston  and  Litchurch,  and  Repton  and  Grcsle\.    .* 
part  of  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth :  the  principal  |  i  •  - 
of  election  is  Derby,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Dvr  >. 
Ashbourne,  Wirlwworlh,  Melbourne,  and  Belpcr. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Before  the  Roman  concji*  »• 
Derbyshire  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  trrrr  • 
of  the  Ck>ritani,  who,  with  the  Comavii,  occupied  the  v :, 
of  the  midland  district  from  the  Lincolnshire  roastt  to  t : . 
upper  part  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee.    Upon  the  <  - 
quest  of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  its  division  >•/  • 
provinces,  Derbyshire  was  included  in  the  pio^iDCi 
Flavia  Ccesoriensis,  not   (as  Pilkington,   and  afler  I* 
Messrs.  Lysons  state)  of  Britannia  Prima. 

The  barren  moors  of  this  county  abound  in  mas^^^ 
gritstone,  and  single  stones  of  vast  size  appearincc  a'** 
the  surface:  many  tors  (as  Mock  Beggar  Hall,  on  ^inu: 
moor,  between  Winster  andBakewell,  Robin  HoodV  >f.i 
on  Ashover  common,  &c.)  and  rockhig  stones  have  N- 
found,  and  many  rock  basins ;  but  all  these,  to  which  it  v   . 
once  common  to  ascribe  a  druidical  origin,  seem  T^fvr-.t 
like  the  granite  tors  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  [O-".  n 
wall],  rather  to  natui-al  causes.    There  are  bowexer  ri:  r    - 
of  stones  some  uprif^ht  stones,  and  tumuli  or  barrows  of  «•..'  * 
and  stones,  (called  m  Derbyshire,  Mows'),  and  some  r.>  • 
military  works  which  appear  to  be  memorials  of  the  earh 
habitants.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  monuments  i>  : 
stone  circle  of  Arbelows,  or  Arbor-low,  two  or  time  ni  • 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Winster.    An  elliptical  an  i    ■' 
fifty-two  yards  by  forty-six  (having  tlie  greater  diameter 
a  direction  north  and  south),  is  enclosed  by  a  ditrh  -:v 
yards  broad,  and  an  outer  bank  formed  of  the  9cA  thn>«* . 
out  from  the  ditch,  ^ye  yards  high  on  the  inside.     In  t 
inclosure  there  are  openings  or  entrances  on  the  north  .«r 
south  sides  about  fourteen  yards  wide,  and  adjacent  to  r  . 
southern  entrance  is  a  small  mound  or  barrow.     AK    * 
thirty  rough  unhewn  stones  about  five  feet  long  bv  tbr. 
broad,  ana  one  foot  thick,  lie  round  the  inclosurts  li«i^  .  . 
their  amaUer  ends  pointing  towards  the  centre:  ihcn  is 
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portions.  Repton  church  ha$  under  the  chancel  a  very  i 
curious  Norman  or  rather  Snxon  crypt,  which  there  is  I 
reason  to  suppose  was  a  part  of  the  conventual  church  de- 
stroyed  here  by  the  Danes,  a.d.  874.  The  rest  of  the  church 
is  of  a  later  period;  the  architecture  is  varied,  partly 
Norman,  i  arily  early  English,  and  partly  decorated  Eng- 
lish :  the  tower  and  spire,  which  are  very  lofty  and  of  fine 
outline,  are  in  the  perpendicular  English  style.  Melbourne 
church,  near  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  early  Norman  architecture,  and  is  nearly  in  its 
cviginal  state.  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  to  be  as  antient  as  the  seventh  century.  The 
desecrated  chapel  at  Streetly  is  a  Norman  edifice,  perfect, 
with  the  exception  of  tho  windows,  which  have  been  en- 
larged, and  the  roof:  the  ornaments  are  elaborate  and  well 
executed.  The  remains  of  early  Gothic  architecture  in 
Derbyshire  are  few  and  by  no  means  remarkable,  except 
All  Saints  church  at  Derby  [Derby],  and  perhaps  Ash- 
bourne, Bakewell,  Chesterfield,  and  Dronfield  churches, 
the  last  of  which  has  been  noticed  above.  [Ashbourne, 
Bakewell,  Chesterfield.] 

The  monastic  establishments  of  Derbyshire  were  neither 
large  nor  wealthy ;  there  are  very  few  remains  of  them. 
Some  remains  of  Repton  priory  may  be  seen  in  the  school 
at  Repton  and  in  the  master's  house.    Repton  has  been 
noticed  as  a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Mercia.    The  priory 
was  the  place  of  sepulture  for  several  of  tliat  royal  race. 
After  the  old  Saxon  priory  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  (see 
above),  a  monastery  of  Black  (or  Augustinian)  canons  was 
founded  here  by  Maud,  widow  of  Ranulph,  second  earl  of 
Chester.      Its    yearly    revenue    at    the    dissolution    was 
167/.  i8«.  2d.  gross,  or  118/.  8jr.  6d,  clear.    There  are  at 
Yeaveley,  four  miles  south  of  Ashbourne,  some  ruins  of 
^  chapel,  formerly  a  preceptory  of  the  order  of  St.  J  ohn  of 
Jerusalem.      Of  Dale  Abbey,  6)  miles  east  of  Derby, 
founded    in   1204,  for  Premonstratensian    Canons  (clear 
yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  144/.  12^.),  there  are  no 
remains,  except  the  arch  of  the  east  window  of  the  church. 
Beauchief  Abbey,  Norton,  near  Sheffield,  is  just  wuhin 
the  boundary  of  Derbyshire :  it  was  founded  in  1 1 83,  for 
Premonstratensian    or  White  Canons,    by    Robert    FiiK 
Ranulph,  lord  of  Alflreton,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  in  expiation  of  whose 
murder  the  abbey  was  built,  and  to  whom,  when  canonized, 
it  was  dedicated.    Its  yearly  revenues,  at  the  dissolution, 
were  157/.  ivs.  2d.  gross,  or  126/.  39.  4d,  clear.    The  only 
part  of  the  abbey  now  remaining  is  the  west  end  of  the 
eonventual  church,  which  is  used  as  the  chapel  of  the 
extra-parochial  district  of  Beauchief.    The  architecture  is 
plain,  but  tho  situation  amidst  woods  and  hills  delightful. 
Dr.  Pegge  denies  that  Beauchief  Abbey  was  eiecied  m  ex- 
piation of  Becket*s  death,  or  that  Fitz  Ranulph  had  any 
connection  with  that  deed. 

The  principal  historical  events  connected  with  Derby- 
shire, since  the  Reformation,  occurrefl  during  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  I.     The  county  at  first  declared  for  the  king, 
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who,  after  setting  up  his  standard  at  Nottinghun.  inarch «»d 
to  Derby;  but  it  was  soon  brought  over  to  the  side  of  t ^r 
parliament  by  the  activity  and  influence  of  Sir  John  G* . .. 
who,  marching  finom  Hull  into  Derbyshire  (October.  1  S4»  t. 
with  a  regiment  of  foot,  only  140  men,  raised  200  mm  «: 
^Chesterfield,  and,  proceeding  to  Derby,  garrisoned   if  .: 
'towu.    South  Winfield  nwnor-honse  was  also  garru'r.r-i 
fur  the  parliament.    In  November,  1643,  Sir  John  dr-  r* 
Sir  Francis  Wortley  and  the  king's  fbroes  from  Wirk- 
worth  and  the  Peak,  took  Bretby  House,  south  of  the  Tr«r.  *. 
which  had  been  ft^rtified  by  the  eari  of  Cbesterfield*  .ir  I 
defeated  the  royalists  at  Swarkestone  bridge  on  the  Tre- : 
Next  year  (a.o.  1643)  he  took  Bolsover  C^le,  which  i-  * 
earl  of  Newcastle  hod  fortified  for  the  kins^;  and  his  brot  r.-  ^. 
Colonel  Cell,  took  Sutton  House,  near  QiasteHleld,  w!;.   . 
had  been  also  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  lord  Deinr 
The  earl  of  Newcastle  is  said,  however,  to  have  gaiLc 
victory  over  the  parliamentarians  near  Chesterfield:    p 
afterwards  took  South  Winfield  manor-house;    and   t. 
royalists  possesised  themselves  of  the  northern  parts  of  :- 
county.    In  March,   1644,  there  was  an  engagement 
Bfrginton  Heath,  near  the  junction  of  the  Dove  wi.h  v  - 
Trent,  in  which  the  victory  was  doubtfuL    In  the  sum-, 
of  the  same  year.   Sir  John  Gell  took  South  Wmttr  ' 
manor-house,  and  defeated  the  fbroes  sent  to  relieve  it;  :;.  . 
General  Crawford,  another  parliamentarv  commander,  t.- 
Bolsover  Castle  and  Slavely  HoUbO.    I'he  king,  after  *' 
battle  of  Naseby  (a.d.  1645>,  retreated  through  Derb\<' 
into  Yorkshire,  gaining  some  advantages  ever  Six  J  ..: 
€rell  by  the  way.    The  subsequent  events  of  the  war  vv- 
unimportant. 

The  advance  of  the  young  pretender  to  Derby  in  1 ' 
has  been  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  town  of  Dr?>- 
[Dehhv.] 

Statistics. — Pjpulcdion,     Derb}'shhe  is  both  an  n_  • 
cultural  and  manufiicturing  county ;  it  ranked  the  t«t'.  - 
ninth  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties  in  1811,  but    ; 
1831   it  was    the  thirty-second,  its   nianufticturing  *.  - 
having  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  a::r.< 
tural  class.    Of  58,178  males  twenty  years  of  a^^c   » 
upwards,  inhabitants  of  Derbyshire  in  1831,  18,1 7u  v^* 
engaged   in  agricultural  pursuits,  10,593  of  whom  v. 
labourers;  and  8863  were  employed  in  manuihcture^,  ^tr 
makin(^  manufacturing  machinery;   there  were   Itko 
10,897  labourers  not  employed  as  agriculturists.     Of  '^.  - 
employed  in  manufactures,  aboqt  1 700  were   engairc^)   . 
the  cotton-yarn  and  in  the  silk  manufkeCures ;    l-ti" 
ft-ame-work  and  twist;  1200  in  cotton  and  ailk  h^-s*  - 
calico  and  ginghams,  680;  lace  and  twist  net,  450:  n  ' 
60 ;  paper,  40 ;  and  about  1400  not  accurately  rlas<«^ 
gaged  in  some  of  the  above  manufactures  and  in  the  j  « 
laration  of  dye  colours.  &c.;  of  these  about  90o  v...^ 
employed  in  the  town  of  Derby. 

The  following  summarv  of  the  population  taken  at  ••: 
enumeration  of  1m3],  exfiibits  the  number  of  inhabit i:  *• 
tJLc,  in  each  hundred  of  the  county. 


HUNDREDS,  fto. 


Appletree      .     . 
High  Peak 
Morleston  and  Lit 

church     .     . 
Repton  and  Gresley 
Scarsdale      .     . 
^Virksworth 
Derby  (borough) 


UOUSES. 


OCCL'l'ATiONS. 
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Totals    . 


i 

•mm 

1 

6,143 

6,542 

8,911 

9,335 

7,322 

7,754 

3,664 

3,826 

10,552 

11,008 

4,664 

4,784 

4,842 

5,071 

46,098 

48,320 
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115 

36 

26 
91 
22 
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180 
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184 

69 
384 
275 
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2,778 
2,619 

2,036 

J, 728 

2,841 

1,267 

55 


13,324 


2,689 
4,246 

3,154 

1,384 
3,762 
1,873 
3,680 


20,788 


•i 

sill 

?  E  o  " 


1,075 
2.470 

2,564 

714 
4,405 
1,644 
1,336 


14,208 


The  population  if  Derbyshire  at  each  of  the  four  periods 
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16,212 
23,654 

18,877 

9,259 
27,072 
11,397 
11,269 


117,740 


16,271 
23,831 

19,275 

9,295 
26.510 
11,890 
12*358 


,119,430 


04 

O 

I 


32.483 
47,485 

38,152 

ld.5&4 
53,^8^ 
23,^87 
23»627 


237,170 


4. 

ii, 

as. 


rf—                     Males.               Femalw.  ToUl. 

1801  was  79,401  .       81,741  .  161,142 

1811     n     91.494  .       93,993  .  185,487 

1821     ^  105,873  .     107,460  .  213,333 

1831    ^  117,740         119,430  .  237,170 


Inor.  per  ceot. 

.      15.10 

.      15.01 

11.22 


Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  pcr.<ir^  ' 
76,028,,  or  not  quite  47}  per  cent,,  which  is  about  1 1-  ;  - 
cent,  below  tho  general  rate  of  increase  tJ^oghout  E  . - 
land. 

Cauntv  BxpemeM,  Orime^  ^.— -The  mms  expended  *j* 
the  reUof  of  m  poor  ct  the  fcur  datst  of«- 
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ilt'sTviption*  or  property  u  follows  >— 

£  «. 

On  lan'd         ....         81,e'16  D 

„  dwelling-hooMs              .            .        S0.3J0  « 

„  milU,  ftctorui.  See.        .            .          3,358  3 

„  maoorial  profits,  navigatioii,  &c            2,i29  17 


Tlie  amount  expended  VBg; — 

for  thereUefof  thB  poor      .              .  76,6SS  II 

ForsuitsoflaWireraovalof  pRnpen,&c.  4,211  11 

For  otber  purposes   .            ,            .  30,226  2 


£111,123  12 
In  ihe  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  yeara,  the 
^'- 'n]>IioTis  of  property  assessed  for  local    purposes  are 
I.I  <iisHiiguis1ied.    In  the  years  ISli.  ISSs,  and  1B36, 
"        ■    19*.,  93.392/.  19*.,  and  80,.^?8t  17<.. 


II cly  raised, and  the  expenditi 


years  was 


Fur  .ill  UUvr  pnriHuai  ' 


31333  II 


Toinl  moooynpniled      XL09.116  13 

Tlie  saving  effected  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief 
'f  ilii'  poor  111  1S3G,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 
i')4.  is  therefore  about  2<11  per  cent.,  and  the  saving 
.H.-i-tod  upon  the  whole  Bmouiit  is  rather  more. 

'J'iiu  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Derbyshire  is  49,  as 
n~i-i-riniucd  in  1S34;  the  number  of  miles  of  rood  under 
T!i<'>r  charf^e  was  574;  the  aimual  income  of  that  year, 
ir  -in;;  frora  the  lolls  and  parish  compoeiiion,  was 
.!'  'jii/.   lUc.  Si/.,  and  theannual  expenditure  41,al9i.   I4«. 

Thi!  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  Ihe  relief 
l^r  the  poor,  was  12,311/.  &t.  4d., disbursed  as  folbws. 
£       ». 

Bridt^,  buildings,  and  npsirs,  &C.      . 

Giiols,  houses  of  corroclioD,  &e.,  and) 
maintaining  prisoners,  &c        .     / 

Shiro   halls  and  courts  of  justice— I 
building,  repairing,  &&  ,     | 

Ckrk  of  tlie  peace 

C'liiveyBnoe  of  prisoners  before  trial 

„  of  transports 

AvprfheTidini?  and  con veyini;  vagrants 
Li^n^Iablea — high  and  special  . 

I'.iymunt  of  debt,  principal  and  interest 

Mi'-i-elloneous 

'I  lie  number  of  persons  charged  with  eriminal  offences, 
!  I  tlii;  threo  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1627,  and 
:~;i,  wore  670,738,  and  1314  respectively;  making  an 
j'.-".-:ize  of  96  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  105  in  the 

I  period,  and  of  189  in  the  third  period.     The  nura- 

'■'■  i'>  <if  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  yean 
I  - 1 1 .  1 K32.  and  1 833,  in  respect  of  which  any  costs  were 
I  I'l  out  of  the  eounty-ntes,  were  96,  S3,  and  68  respeo- 
ii\-'lv-     Among  the  persona  charged  wtlh  offences,  there 

'*'^"'  1S3I. 

Committed  br  felonies       •      .     86 
„  misdemeanors       1 1 

The  total  number  of  oommittaU  in  «aeb  of  tlw  sav* 
ynrs  was  123.  107,  and  82  raapaativdy:  of  whoa 
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58  for  6  moiilhs  and  under;  1  was  Rned,  and  i  was 
discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  ofl'en'l'jrs,  155  were  males 
and  20  were  Itmalos.  Among  the  offenders  60  could  road 
and  write,  56  could  read  only,  58  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  \lie  instruction  of  1  could  not  be  ascHrtaincd. 
The  proportion  of  t)ie  offenders  to  the  population  vos  1  in 
1355. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vole  for  Ihe  county 
members  of  Derliysliiro  is  12,040,  being  1   in   19  of  iho 

hole  population,  and  rather  more  than  I  in  5  of  the  mule 
population  twenty  years  of  ai^e  and  upwards,  as  taken  in 
1831.  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  Iho  county 
members  to   parliament  were   to   llie   inhabiinnts  of  ihe 

>untv  282/.   8«.  Bd.,  and  were  paid  out  of  Ihe   general 

.um'y-rate. 

There  are  six  savm^-hanks  in  this  county.  The  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20lh  of  No- 
Tember.  1832,  1833,  1834,  and  1d35  respectively,  were  :— 

ISB-l.  1-33.  1834.'  .S3S. 

Number  of  depoaitOTs.     4W'J9  50S6  5380  57)0 

Amount  of  deposits  £l  72,581     1 77,470     1 87,253     201,!)27 
The  \-ariuns  sums  placrd  in  Uie  savings-banks  in  1834 
airi  |S35  were  distributed  as  under: — 

t>tp>uitan.     ricpo-lti.      Urpniiloii.     Dapotlli. 

Notexceeding  £20      24G2     £l'J.3t<2      25GS     £21,933 

„                 50  1796  54,310  1005  58,174 

„               100  696  47,851  794  53,843 

„              150  232  28,159  248  30,076 

„            200  145  24,7B6  142  24,553 

Above  200  49  12,771  53  13,346 

63S0       187,253       5710       201,927 
Education. — The  following  particulars  are  obtained  ftora 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  on  edunilion,  made  in  the  ses- 
of  1835:— 

S^hi«!..  EchJ^fl.  Tout. 

Infant  Schools 46 

umberofinfents at sucJi schools;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years:  — 


Daily  Schools 730 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
aces  fWim  4  to  1 4  years : — 

Males        ... 

Females  .      . 

Sex  not  speciQed 


'    23,102 


Schools  . 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction    24,508 

Sunday  Schools 420 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
aces  from  4  lo  13  and  16  years; — 

Males       .     .      .  16,764 

Females  .     .     .         17.1105 
Sex  not  specified  fi.415 

.39,184 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  years 
has  increased  in  Ihe  same  uniform  ratio  from  1 82 1  lo  1 83,1, 
as  ihe  whole  populaijoa  increased  between  1821  and  1831, 
we  find  the  approximate  number  living  between  those  aires 
in  Derbyshire,  in  1834,  was  61,982.  A  very  large  number 
oftha  children  attend  both  daily  and  Sundav-schools:  only 
18  of  the  latter  are  in  places  whore  no  other  schools  are 
I  kaptj  and  34  (cboola,  ir  -"--•-  -' — 
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iro  boUi  Sunday  and  doily  schools.  Duplicate  entry  is 
therefore  known  to  have  been  created  thus  &r,  and  pro* 
bably  in  a  much  larger  degree  in  other  places ;  but  this 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness.  In  a  few  of  the 
Sunday-schools  there  are  some  pupila  receiving  instruction 
who  are  beyond  twenty  yean  of  age.  Making  allowance, 
therefore,  fur  this  uncertaia  data,  we  may  ooncdude  that 
perhaps  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  populatioB  between 
2  and  15  were  rsedving  instruotion  at  the  period  of  the 
inquiiy. 

Maintenance  qf  Schaoli. 

By  (MjHMnu"  8uh»crip.  mu^  pajr- 
mm  Mhclan.  nmf  tram  Kholar*. 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are  '•*— 

Sehooli.     •    Scholars. 

InfVtnt  Schools      ....        3  43 

Dailv         „ 9  287 

Sunday     „ 166  ld,485 

The  schools  established  since  18 IB  are: — 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools    332  10,600 

Sunday  Schools    •     •     •     .     2U3     .    28,496 

Thirty  boarding-schools  are  dafly  included  in  the  number 
of  daily  schools  given  above.  t 

No  schools  in  the  county  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
children  of  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any 
other  religions  denomination,  such  exclusion  being  dis- 
claimed in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools 
established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included 
Weslcyan  Methodists,  together  with  schools  for  children  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  90  schools  in 
Derbyshire. 

DEREHAM,  EAST.    [Norfolk.] 

DERG,  LOUGH.    [Donkoal.1 

DERHAM,  the  Rev.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  a4  eminent 
English  divine  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Stowten,  near 
Worcester,  in  November,  1657,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Bleckley  in  the  came  ooun^.  He  was  admitted 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1675.  Having  completed  his 
academic  studies,  he  was  ordained,  and  in  1685  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  vicarage  of  Wargrave  in  Berkshire ;  and  four 
years  afterwards  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Upminster  in 
Essex,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To 
this  residence  he  was  much  attached;  mainly  because  it 
gave  him,  by  its  contiguity  to  London,  ample  opportunities 
of  associating  with  the  scientific  men  qf  the  metropolis. 
He  was  made  canon  of  Windsor  in  1716,  and  in  1730  he 
received  from  his  university  the  diploma  of  D.D. 

He  devoted  his  attention,  with  great  earnestness,  to  na- 
tural and  experimental  philosophy.  He  was  enrolled  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Socle^;  and  he  contributed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  memours  to  its  Transactions.  Thes» 
papers  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  indefktigable  re- 
search and  careful  observation- 

His  first  publication  was  the  'Artificial  Qock-Maker,* 
which  has  gone  through  three  or  lour  editions,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  usefVil  manual  even  now.  In  1711,  1712,  and 
1 714»  he  preached  those  sermons  at  Boyle's  Lecture  which 
he  afterwards  expanded  into  the  well-known  worits '  Physico- 
Tlioology*  and  'Astro-Theology,'  or  a  demonstration  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  nt>m  the  works  of  creation  and 
a  survey  of  the  heavens,  enriched  with  valuable  notes,  and 
good  engravings  after  drawings  of  his  own.  His  next  sepa- 
rate work  was  *  Christo-Thcology,'  or  i\  demonstration  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  being  the  sub* 
stance  of  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath, 
in  1 729.  His  last  published  work  of  his  own  was  entitled 
'  A  Defence  of  the  Church's  Right  in  Leasehold  Estates,' 
written  in  answer  to  a  work  entitled  '  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Customary  Estates  and  Tenant-rights  of  those  who  hold 
lands  of  the  Church  and  other  Foundations.'  It  was  pub- 
lifthi^  in  the  name  of  Everard  Fleetwood. 

Or,  Derham  also  published  some  of  the  works  of  the  na- 
iurslist  Ray,  of  which  he  bad  procured  the  MSS.,  and  to 

^M  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  philo- 
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sophical  expenmenls  of  Dr.  Hook.    He  alao  gave  ne«  t.^ 
tions  of  other  of  Ray's  works,  with  valuable  addxiiuiu,  «*.i 
ginal,  and  firom  theauthor^s  manuscripis;  besidi^  cd  ;  ^ 
other  works  of  value,  amongst  which  was  tlie  '  Mi&cci.  a;    a 
Curaosa*'  in  3  vols*  small  8vo.,  a  work  of  value  even  at  i!  ? 
time. 

A  considerable  number  of  his  papers  were  printed  u. :  * 
Philosophical  Jran8actlon^  from  the  20th  to  the  Jl/iii  . 
lame  inclusive,  the  principal  of  which  ara-~ 

1.  Experiments  on  Pendulums  in  vacuo. 

2.  Of  an  Instrument  for  finding  the  Meiidiao. 

3.  Experimeuia  and  Observations  on  the  mutiun  of  Soui> . 

4.  On  the  Migmtien  of  Birds. 

5.  On  the  Spots  on  the  Sun  from  1703  to  17 il. 

6.  Observations  on  the  Northern  Lights^  OcL  6,  ;:.-: 
and  Oct.  13»  1728. 

7.  Tables  of  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

fi.  Difference  of  Time  in  the  Meridian  of  difiereot  pUoci 

9.  On  the  Meteor  called  Ignis  Fatuus. 

10.  The  History  of  the  Death-watch. 

11.  Meteorological  Tables  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Derham  was  of  an  ungainly  appearance,  small  »tst  u.  t- 
and  distorted  form.    He  was  not  only  the  moral  and  n-.. 
gious  benefactor  of  his  parishioners,  and  of  all  tLu»«  « * 
came  in  his  way,  but  he  was  likewise  the  physician  uf  tt.. 
bodies,  and  their  pecuniary  fiiend  in  all  their  dilLcu 
He  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented,  at  his  rectory,  in  i  '* 
aged  seventy-eight. 

DERIVATION.     The  term  law  {/derivation  aim 
explains  itself.    Thus  in  finding  the  successive  difleir:..... 
ooefildenis  of  a  power  uf  a*,  the  law  is,— to  get  the  i>l.: 
differential  coefficient^  multiply  the  last  by  its  expuot.;.! 
and  reduce  the  exponent  by  a  unit.    To  treat  of  deiu^  . 
in  the  most  general  sense  would  be  to  write  a  work  on  n.^ 
thematical  analysis^  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  most  oi 
difficulties  arise  ftem  want  of  suilicient  knowledjge  of  di  • 
thods  of  derivation.    But  there  is  a  more  restricted  uv    ' 
the  term,  derived  from  the  work  of  Arbogast  [Abxoc  •  i : . 
in  which  it  applies  to  those  laws  of   derivation   «:. '. 
spring  out  of  Taylor's  Theorem.     Hence  the  differ n/ 
calculus,  considered  either  in  the  manner  of  Lagnm^e.  vr  . 
that  of  Arbogast,  which  ui  the  treatment  of  a  paiKiu.. 
branch  of  the  subject,  is  ^metimes  called  the  cal<  uU» 
derivations.    Lagrange  himself  calls  the  differential  c\  .. 
cient  a  derived  function,  the  objection  to  which  is  the  . ; . 
cation  of  a  generic  term  to  one  of  its  particular  ca«e».     / 
the  successive  logarithms,  sines,  &c.,  differences,  inuv 
&c,  of  a  given  function,  are  also  functions  derived  lixii.  .  > 
ordinal  in  different  ways. 

DERMATOBRANCHUS,  a  genus  of  Mollusks,  <^  :.* 
blished  by  M.  Yan-Hasselt  and  arranged  bj  hixn  sni  . . 
the  Nudibranckiata.  M.  de  Blaimille  thinks  that  i\%  z 
nropriate  place  is  by  the  side  of  the  Scyli€P€e.  M.  Raiu  l 
his  manual,  uncertain  of  its  position,  eonsigna  it  tu  ... 
Genres  non  class^  atthe  end  of  his  book. 

Generic  character*^  AmmaX  depressed,  semicireular,  pr- 
vided  with  a  considerably  large  foot,  and  protected  ahtA  ^ 
an  enlarged  mantle,  rounded  anteriorly,  narrowvd  i*.'^^- 
riorly,  beset  with  elongated  strise  or  pustules^  wh.cii  ..  • 
branchial.    A  pair  of  a£ort,  approximated,  contractile  :«. 
taenia  situated  between  the  head  and  the  mantle     Ei~: 
none  ?    Three  apertures  on  the  right  side  of  the  bodt .  .  • 
anterior  opening  near  the  head  lor  the  generative  .>{  ^. 
ratus,  the  second  for  the  vent, and  the  third  for  the  ui.: .. 
organ.    LoctUity^  Coast  of  Java; 

DERMESTES,    [DfRMxsTiDiE.] 

DERME'STID^  (Leach),  a  family  of  Coleopterous   - 
sects  of  the  section  Nccrophaga  (Mac  Leay).  Tccbnu  a.  <  v . 
racters : — antennss  short,  ele\*en»jointed,  letnutMUcd  \  \  \ 
comfressed  club,  consisting  of  three  or  four  joinu ;  | . .; . 
small ;  mandibles  short,  thick,  and  generally  denia  v  \ 
head  deeply  inserted  into  the  thorax;  body  geneiaU%  %  % 
and  more  or  less  Airnished  with  scales  or  haira ;  W%>  \  i 
tarsi  ffve-jointed.    The  apecieaof  this  iamily  arv  f«.r  i 
most  part  of  small  size :  their  larv»  (at  least  ihoM  v  i 
are  known)  are  covered  with  hair,  and  fi»d  upon  ai.ii. 
substances.    The  principal  genera  are  Dermmiee^  dt*-  .< 
MegatomOj  and  Attagenue. 

I'he.  principal  distinguishing  charaolen  nf  the  p  x  -  - 
Dermestes  hTt\ — antenno  scarcely  differing  in  the  *crt..- 
the  basal  joint  thick,  the  aix  following  jointa  neail)  of  i  c. 
stet  the  eighth  bitwder  than  long,  the  niiitb  and  m 
very  broad»  and  neirlv  of  equal  aiM,  the  elefrentli 
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oonipieuoiu  fbr  tlieir  sanetity;  and  tke  Abidi,  who  hope  to 
merit  future  Teward  by  entirely  devoting  themaelves  to 
religious  exercises.  Among  the  Tarks  several  orders  of 
Faktrs  or  Derwishes  exist.  The  principal  one  is  that  of  the 
Mati/avts,  founded  by  the  celebrated  Persian  peet  Jel41- 
eddtn  RQmt,  who  died  a.d.  1*2413.  The  Derwishes  of  this 
order  have  a  great  monastery  at  Galata,  and  another  at 
Iconium.  Their  demeanour  is  very  humble,  and  their 
robes  are  extremely  coarse:  besides  the  fast  during  the 
month  of  Ramazan,  they  keep  a  weekly  fiist  on  every 
Thursday.  It  is  part  of  their  religious  practices  to  turn 
round  with  great  velocity  to  the  sound  of  a  pipe,  and 
when  the  music  ceases  to  stop  at  once,  without  showing 
symptoms  of  giddiness.  They  may  leave  their  order,  and 
are  then  r^eased  IVom  their  vow  of  chastity,  and  permitted 
to  marry.  Some  amuse  the  common  people  by  tricks  of 
legerdemain,  or  apply  themselves  to  the  practice  of  soncery 
and  conjurations.  They  are  notorious  for  their  fondness  of 
intoxicating  liquors  and  of  opium.  They  have  convents 
ih  nearly  all  Mohammedan  countries,  which  serve  the-  tra- 
w«»lling  pilgrims  of  this  order  as  inns.  The  order  of  the 
Ruffiid,  founded  •a.d.  1182,  by  Sheikh  Ahmed  RufHi,  is 
distinguished  by  the  strange  excesses  of  6elf>qiortification 
to  which  its  members  are  carried  by  their  fanaticism.  In 
their  weekly  assemblies  in  the  hall  of  their  convents,  some 
are  always  selected  to  hold  a  red  hot  piece  of  iron  between 
their  teeth  till  it  becomes  cool,  while  the  others  make  deep 
incisions  in  their  bodies  with  sharp-edged  instruments. 
Another  class  of  Derwishes  is  that  of  the  Calenders*  Th^ 
are  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  their  dress,  which  is 
sometimes  made  of  party*coloured  cloth,  and  sometimes 
consists  of  a  tiger's  or  sheep's  hide,  tat  is  made  of  iron. 
Frequently  the  Calenders  go  about  half  naked,  with  their 
skin  painted  red  or  black.  They  wear  feathers  in  their  ears, 
and  have  their  heads  covered  with  hats  or  iburbans  of  a 
fanciful  shape.  They  genenAly  carry  in  their  bands  a  stick 
or  a  hatchet,  or  sometimes  a  drawn  'SWord.  In  their  girdles 
they  carry  a  plate  or  bowl,  which  they  hold  out  to  ttseeive 
charities.  They  often  visit  coffise-houses  and  other  plaeefe 
of  public  resort  to  preach,  and  act  as  if  they  were  inspired. 
In  their  religious  opinions  the  greatest  •  variety  prevailSi 
The  Derwishes  do  not  seem  to  be  much  respected  by  the 
public:  they  are  considered  as  hypocrites,  who  have  as- 
sumed a  sanctimonious  appeamnce  in  order  to  have  a  pretext 
for  idleness,  and  who  clandestinely  indulge  in  the  grossest 
li'^entiousness.  All  Derwishes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Maulavts,  are  allowed  to  marry ;  but  they  are  obliged  to 
sleep  one  or  two  nights  in  the  convent  of  their  order. 
(Chardin's  Travels,  ed.  Amsterdam,  1735,  4to.y  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
269-97 ;  Paul  Rycaut,  The  present  state  (^  the  Ottoman 
Empire^  ^^.,  London,  1668,  f(^.,  p.  185  et  seaa;  D'Herbelot, 
Bibl.  Cr.t  art.  Derviche  and  Fakir ;  Mouraogda^  d^Ohsson, 
Tableau  deT Empire  Otiomah.) 

DERZHAVIN.  GABRIEL  ROMANOVITCH,  the 
most  distingnished  lyric  poet;  Russia  has  yet  produced,  being 
acknowledged  superior  to  Lomonosov  himself,  was  bom  at 
Kasan,  July  S,  1 743.  Afler- completing  his  education  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  that  city,  he  commenced  the  usual  military 
career,  1 760,  by  entering  the  engineer  service,  in  which  the 
attention  he  gave  to  his  mathematical  studies  soon  ob- 
tained for  him  promotion.  He  did  not,  however,  rise  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  until  1774,  when  he  was  sent  with  his 
C4)rps  to  reduce  the  rebel  Pflgachev,  on  which  occasion  he 
displayed  much  bravery  and  address.  He  continued  to 
advance  in  military  promotion ;  but  quitted  the  service,  on 
being  appointed  a  counsellor  of  state,  m  1 784,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Olonetz  and  of  Tambov  successively.  In 
1791,  Catherine  bestowed  on  him  the  office  of  secretary  ef 
state :  in  1793  he  was  called  to  the  senate,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  president  at  the  college  of  commerce.  Va- 
rious other  appointments  followed,  the  last  of  which  was 
ihat  of  minister  of  justice,  in  1802;  from  which  he  retired 
the  following  year,  on  a  full  ]^ay  pension.  This  he  lived  to 
enjoy  for  a  considerable  period,  as  he  did  not  die  until  1816, 
three  days  after  he  had  entered  his  74th  year. 

Such  a  career,  both  military  and  official,  by  no  means  an 
unusual  one  with  the  literary  men  of  Russia,  however  utw 
oongenial  it  may  appear  to  us,  did  not  prevent  his  culti- 
vating the  Muses  during  some  of  the  most  busy  portion  of 
it;  for  the  finest  of  his  odes  were  produced  at  that  period. 
Pre-eminent  among  these,  and  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any 
similar  oomposilion  in  anv  other  language,  is  his  *Oda 
Boii'  Of   Address  to  the  Deity,'  «  pieeeJfiiU  of  sublimity 


both  as  regards  the  ideas  and  expressions.  Indeed, 
tion  of  conception  and  nobleness  of  sentiment,  do  less  tbua 
great  eners^  and  mastery  of  language,  are  strikm|^  charsc- 
teristics  of  Derzha^vin's  "poetry ;  and  if  occasionally  niitre 
negligent  then  Lomonosov,  it  is  becaube  he  is  borne  awsy 
by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings.  On  the  other  Ini.d, 
he  manifests  greater  freshness,  originality,  and  riclioe<t 
than  his  predecessor;  and  while  he  endiants  by  the  i*l>»* 
quence  of  his  lyre,  be  elevates  and  purifies  the  soul  by  Ui« 
moral  grandeur  of  his  strains.  In  the  art  of  which  be  « if 
so  profound  a  master,  he  has  shown  himself  no  less  able  a« 
a  theorist  and  critic  by  his  treatise  on  Lyric  Poetry,  printifl 
in  the  '  Tchenie  ▼  Beseda^,'  a  miscellany  edited  by  a  sunt  u 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Russian  language.  Besides  ii<t* 
essay  just  mentioned,  he  wrote  some  other  works  in  fyn>^..\ 
among  which  is  a  '  Tbpograplueal  Description  of  the  do- 
vemment  of  Tambov/  A  collection  of  his  works  wns  fir<t 
printed  in  1810,  in  fbur- volumes ;  <  to  which  was  added  an- 
other, shortly  before  his  death. 

DESAGUADERO.    [Bolivia,  vol  v..  p.  85.1 

DESAGULIERS,  JOHN  THBOPHILUS,  D.D.  vu^ 
brought  to  England  while  an  infiint  by  <his  imiher  abe  Rev. 
J(^n  Desaguliers,  k  French  Protestant  lefUgee,  af«er  tti« 
Revocation  of  t  he  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  born  at  Rocbel  .c . 
on  the  I2th  of  March,  1683. 

His  early  education  he  owed  to  the  instructions  of  i  .4 
fiither,  who  appears  to  have  been  «  very  respeciable  M^h^'.^r 
and  sound  divine,  and  at  an  eariy  age  he  was  sent  lo  C  hi  i.«.: 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1702,  being  then  only  nineteen,  i..^ 
succeeded  Dr.  Keil  in  reading  lectures  on  Expenment  ; 
Philosophy  at  Hart  Hall;  and  he  ever  afterwards  pn>>'- 
e  tiled  his  physical  researches  with  great  eamestnt*^^  s«:i'. 
suoeess.  Upon  his  marriage  in  1712*  he  seoied  im.  L»n<i>  n 
where  he  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  readui^  of  U-:- 
tures  to  the  public  on  natural  and  experimental  philosopiiv. 
This  he  did  with  great  and  continued  reputation  to  ii* 
end  of  his  lifoy  which  terminated  in  1749,  in  the  sixty -s:x  l 
year  of  his  age.  The  highest  personages  were  attracted  \  y 
the  novelty  of  this  mode  of  teaching;  and  lie  was  sever  i 
times  honoured  with  reading  bis  lectures  belbre  the  kii.z 
and  royal  family. 

In  1714  Desaguliers  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Ro\  jI 
Society,  of  which  he  proved  a  valuable  member.  TbeduK* 
of  Chandos  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  presented  h::» 
with  the  living  of  Edgware,  near  his  seat  at  Cannons  ;«:.*! 
he  was  afterwiusds  made  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

From  some  oauses  which  are  not  well  understood.  lX>a- 
guliers  appears  to^faave  &llen  into  a  state  of  great  de.-t.tj- 
tion; --we  say  appears,  for  the  aathorityon  whw^  the  a«^  r- 
tion  rests  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  neither  received  cotlatet^i 
proof  nor  denial.  He  certainly  did  remove  to  lodgings  m  k  t 
the  Piasa-  in  Covent  C^arden,  in  ^ich  he  contumed  ti.« 
laetiiiiw;  butthe  lines  of  thepoetCawtfaem  are  the  onl>  au- 
thority on  which  the  statement  of  extreme  indigence  rests:^ 

'     '  ^  '    Here  puor  neglected  DeucuUere  fell ! 

How  he  whQ  Unght  tvo  K^^ciuut  fdjxft  to  Ticv 
Xll  Boyle  ennobled,  ana  all  Bacon  knew. 
Died  in  a  cdl,  withoot  a  friend  to  mm*. 
Without  a  guinea,  and  without  a  grave  I 

If  this  statement  be  true,  he  must  either  have  been  \\>^ 
dune  of  others  to  a  great  extent,  or  singularly  improvidect 
in  lus  own  affairs ;  as  besides  his  emoluments  fnm  iiu 
lecturing,  he  held  tto  church  livings. 

Desaguliers  left  a  family.  One  of  his  sons  wa»  .^n 
officer  in  the  ro^al  artillery,  being  Colonel  of  one  of  fi.ur 
battalions  of  which  that  regiment  yi^as  composed.  CoUmf  \ 
D^u^liers,  who  was  a  great  ^vourite  with  George  tbv 
Thiro,  died  in  1 775 ;  and  if  any  of  his  descendants  be  h^inj. 
they  may  possibly  be  able  to  clear  up  this  othemriee  uicv- 
plicable  circumstance. 

The  separate  writings  of' Desaguliers  contain  an  elecunt 
exposition  of  the  more  popalar  portioni>  of  eayenmentil 
philosophy.  His  mind  was  more  fiUed  ftr  the 'pojpalar  ui)*! 
the  practical  than  for  the  profounder  iaquiriee  mto  ibi'si* 
branches  of  science ;  and  ror  the  geontetrical  •  metho<l  »  f 
investigation  than  for  the  higher  and  tlien  new  rmk*ulu«. 
which  has  since  so  completely  changed  the  whole  cum  nt 
of  research.    His  works 


1.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosoph> 
2  vols.  4to.  1734.  •' 

2.  An  Edition  of  Dr.  David  Gregory's  Element^  of  Ca- 
toptrics and  Dioptrics,  with  an  Appendix  on  Retierinu' 
Telescopes,  8vo.  1735. 

This  Appendix  contains  some  original  lottos  betwten  Sir 
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Probably  there  is  searcely  a  name  on  record,  the  bewr 
of  which  ha«  givun  a  greater  im|mlte  to  mathematical  and 
philosophical  inquiry  than  Descartes.  As  a  matheraatiefan 
he  actually  publii^ed  but  little;  wad  yet  in  every  subject 
which  he  treated  he  has  opened  a  new  field  of  investigation. 
The  simple  application  of  the  notation  of  indices  to  alge- 
braical powers  has  totally  new  modelled  the  whole  science 
of  algem.  The  very  simple  conception  of  expressing  the 
fundamental  property  of  curve  lines  and  curve  surlbces  by 
equations  between  tne  co-ordinates*  has  led  to  an  almost 
total  supersedence  of  the  geometry  of  the  antients.  The 
view  which  he  proposed  of  the  constitution  of  equations 
is  contested  as  to  originality ;  but  admitting,  as  we  do^  hU 
claims  on  this  head  to  be  open  to  dispute,  the  writings  and 
discoveries  of  Descartes  have  laid  the  foundation  for  such 
a  change  in  the  general  character  of  mathematical  science 
as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  those  who  have  not 
given  very  great  attention  to  the  older  writers  to  follow 
the  course  of  reasoning  which  they  employed.  The  claims 
of  Descartes,  however,  to  the  originality  of  his.  views  on  the 
composition  of  equations  and  the  relation  between  their 
roots  and  their  co-efficients,  are  discussed  under  the  name 
of  his  competitor.   PSarriott.] 

Hii  speculations  in  physics  have  often  been  ridiculed  by 
subsequent  writers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  sufficiently  absurd.  Still  many  A*eason8  may  be  urged 
in  mitigation  of  that  ridicule,  and  even  of  the  more  tempe- 
rate censure  which  careful  and  judicious  historians  of 
science  have  dealt  out  upon  the  intellectual  character  of 
Descartes.  It  ought  especially  to  be  observed  that  the 
theories  of  all  his  predecessors  were  mere  empirical  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  places  and  paths  of  the  celestial  bodies ; 
they  constitute,  so  to  speak,  tne  plane  astronomy  of  those 
times,  in  contradistinction  to  the  physical  astronomy  of 
ours.  Those  paths  were  not  deduced  as  the  necessary 
effect  of  any  nven  law  qf  force,  but  as  the  result  of  some 
fixed  and  unalterable  system  of  machinery  invisible  to  us, 
and  directly  under  either  the  control  of  original  accident 
or  the  original  will  of  God.  Innumerable  hypotheses  of  the 
nature  of  Uiis  machinery  had  been  framed  before  the  time  of 
Descartes ;  and  he,  beinpf  dissatisfied  with  all  others,  adopted 
that  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  which  was  continually  revolving 
round  a  centre,  like  the  water  in  a  vortex.  This  was  not  so 
unnatural  to  a  philosopher  living  before  the  'Principia'  made 
its  appearance  as  it  would  be  absurd  in  any  one  to  contend 
for  It  now.  We  have  indeed  been  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  measuring  the  philosophical  sanity  of  Descartes,  by  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  times— a  most  unjust  test  to  be 
applied  to  the  intellectual  efforts  of  any  man  by  his  succes- 
sors. We  ought  rather  to  look  to  what  he  did  accomplish 
under  all  the  difficulties  of  his  position  in  respect  to  the 
then  state  of  science  than  measure  him  by  the  efibrts  which 
were  attended  with  no  beneficial  result.  He  was,  however, 
the  first  who  brought  optical  science  under  the  command  of 
mathematics,  by  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  refraction 
of  the  ordinary  ray  through  diaphanous  bodies.  He  de- 
termined the  law  itself,  but  not  as  the  result  of  any  law  of 
force.  This  was  a  later  discover}' :  but  Descartes  led  the  way. 

His  inquiries  in  the  positive  philosophy  were  distin- 
ruished  by  great  acuteness  and  subtlety ;  and  though  his 
Sieory  has  not  in  a  direct  form  obtained  many  advocates 
in  this  country,  it  has  in  reality  been  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  sects  which  have  si<ace  risen  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  Di Bering  as  these  systems  do  so  very  widely  at 
first  Slight,  this  may  be  considered  a  paradoxical  assertion. 
It  is  nevertheless  the  fact.  For  its  proofs  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  Philosophy  (Positive),  Mstaphy- 
SIC9,  and  Philosophy  of  the  Huica.n  Mind. 

The  works  of  Descartes  have  been  collected  and  re- 
printed three  times.    The  first — 

1.  Opera  Omnia,  1690-1701,  9  vols.  4to.  Amst. 

2.  Opera  Omnia,  1713,  also  9  vols.  4to.  Amst. 

3.  Opera  Omnia,  1724-26,  in  13  vols.  12mo.  Paris. 
DESCENT,  in  English  law(from  </t>cm/, Norman  Fronch, 

and  so  written  in  our  older  law  books),  maybe  defined  the 
act  of  law  by  which  on  the  death  of  the  owner  of  an  inherit- 
ance, without  making  any  disposition  thereof,  it  is  cast  upon 
another  as  an  heir.  Inheritance  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  same  sense,  though  it  rather  signifies  that  which  is,  or 
may  be,  inherited,  or  taken  by  descent.  (Littleton,  sect.  9.) 
f.  The  law  of  inheritance  ^ith  respect  to  dwcents  which 
have  taken  place  sinse,  or  shall  take  place  afier  the  1st  of 
January,  1834,  is  now  regulated  by  the  Act  .3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 


e.  106,  but  some  Botiee  of  what  the  lav  wai  befute  :' 
time  is  neoessaiy;  since  it  is  the  oomtanl  practicx!,  in 
investigation*  of  titles  to  property,  to  inquire  what  hap]' 
fifty  or  sixtv  years  ago. 

2.  The  oeath  of  the  owner  of  the  inheritance  i% 
occasion  of  the  descent  of  it.  In  his  lifetime,  there  ra  .  •« 
no  descent,  and  therefi>re  no  heir,  though  there  nay  br  . 
'  heir  apparent,^  or  '  heir  presumptive;*  a&  heir  apvan  .' 
being  he  who  must  be  the  heir,  if  he  lives  till  the  lultt- r  • 
ance  descends;  an  heir  presumptive^  he  who  may  be  tort- 
stalled  by  the  birth  of  a  neam  heir. 

3.  The  person  who  dies  must  be  at  his  death  owner  •.f 
the  inheritance,  or  no  descent  of  it  will  then  take  place. 

4.  Inheritance^  fmreditamnUit  things  which  may  be  tn- 
heriied  or  taken,  by  deeoeni,  are  varioua.  The  piincpa!  '>f 
these  is  the  crown,  the  deiioent  of  whiefa  diliers  m  u'  e 
material  respect  from  that  of  a  private  icdioritanoe.  in.*.«- 
much  as  where  there  are  no  sons  of  the  king,  an  eli* r 
daughter  takes  the  whole  of  the  inheritaooe,  in  eaclu^ -.a 
of  the  younger  sisters.  Again,  deities  and  honours  tt 
baronies  and  other  peerages,  are  Moendible,  aocordin::  \.^ 
the  limitations  contained  m  the  patents  by  which  tbet  ««re 
created.  If  created  by  summons  in  the  first  instance,  th''T 
are  called  dignities  in  fee,  and  are  desoendihla  to  fesisJAi 
[Bx^pNY.]  Finally,  all  the  subjects  of  real  piopestj  and  l.\ 
annuities^  ofldoes,  and  whatever  other  thiegs  majr  bo  *  hrid 
in  fee,'  are  *  descendible,'  and  this  wheuer  they  ai«  in 
possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy.  Bo  are  a.« 
rights  and  titles  to  things  that  may  be  held  in  fee«  aod  (i- 
expectanc)'  of  an  heir  apparent  or  presumptive;  There  a:< 
also  *  descendible  freeholds,'  that  is,  estates  created  by  lea^r^ 
for  lives,  which,  though  not  estatea  in  fee,  nay  diirinp  ih.  a 
continuance  be  inherited  as  if  they  were. '  It  has  b**vT 
already  noticed  [Chattxl]  that  the  large  class  of  tltn  .> 
called  chattels  are  not  generally  the  subject  of  descent,  Iji 
that  some  of  them  are. 

6.  Upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  law  casta  the  inho 
ritanoe  upon  the  heir,  without  any  act  done  by  him,  or  \it.iv 

Eiid  for  his  acquisition :  in  both  these  respect^  the  prv><r.t 
w  of  descent  difiTers  from  the  old  feudal  customs  tri^m 
which  it  is  derived.  According  to  the  old  feudal  ciutum% 
upon  the  death  of  the  tenant  of  a  fee,  the  lord  of  wbum  it 
was  held  was  entitled  to  Uke  and  retain  it  till  the  heir,  t  r 
whom  proclamation  was  made,  appeared,  and  paid  a  sum  ^' 
money  called  a  relief  [Rblixp]  as  the  coneideiatioB  for  ' .« 
admissbn  into  the  tenancy ;  whereupon  'seisin'  or  possc-^  •: 
was  given  him,  and  he  took  the  '  oath  of  fealty'  [Fealts  \ 
and  if  the  tenancy  was  by  *  knight's  service,*  *  did  hoDU«:e 

SHoMAoa]  also  to  the  lord.  All  this  was  more  like  a  n^  # 
lonation,  than  the  present  quiet  succession  of  an  heir.  TIj^ 
descent  of  copyholds,  however,  is  still  regulated  much  .n 
the  manner  described.  The  heir  was  not  however  foniMM .  j . 
to  the  same  extent  as  now,  subject  to  thechargca  and  dc  « 
of  the  deceased  tenant,  in  respect  of  the  property  de$ceQ<.t  i 
[Assets];  and  he  haid  also  an  advantage,  which  is  inu  h 
insisted  and  commented  upon  by  the  old  Uw  writers,  thcu  ^L 
its  value  is  not  so  apparent  to  us.  The  descent  of  an  tu 
heritance,  of  which  the  rightful  owner  had  been  dn^w* 
or  unlawfully  dispossessed,  prevented  him  from  makiog  ^n 
erUty  upon  the  heir  of  the  aisseisor,  or  bringing  an  acu<-:. 
of  ejectment,  the  right  to  maintain  which  is  founded  up-<n 
the  right  to  make  an  actual  entry,  and  left  him  onU  *  a 
writ  of  ri^ht,'  or  other  real  action,  for  the  recovecy  of  ht^'p:  ^ 
perty.  One  whole  chapter  of.Littleton's  Tefwret  \m  taw  ) 
up  with  treating  of  descents  which  *  tCU'  (take  away)  ft 
tries,  but  a  late  Act  (3  &  4  Wm.  I  V.c.  27)  prevents  dc^  * 
from  having  any  longer  this  effect  The  pteseni  la« 
descents  qualifies  materially  in  one  respect  the  Uile  of  \  he  i 
to  the  inheritance  descended.  Though  it  makes  him  o^  <* 
pletely  the  owner  of  it  as  if  he  had  purchased  it,  as  to  ru  ' 
of  enjoyment  and  power  of  alienation,  it  does  not  alluw  !• ..: 
his  death  to  descend  as  if  he  had  purchased  it,  but,  on  i:.o 
contrary,  declares  that  it  shall  descend  as  if  he  had  ne\tr 
had  it.  Such  at  least  is  the  new  law  (s.  i,  2  of  th«  Act . 
The  heir  of  an  inheritance  must  be  always  the  hetr  uf  ilu^ 
last  '  purchaser*  of  it,  that  is,  of  the  last  person  who  ai^ 
quired  the  property  '  otherwise  than  by  descent,  or  than  bi 
an  escheat  partition  or  indoaure,  by  the  effect  of  vilurh  li  •* 
land  shall  have  become  port  of,  or  descendible,  in  the  «;4n,f 
manner  as  other  land  acquired  by  descent.*  The  prat-i.c4. 
importance  of  this  rule  cannot  be  understood  waU'^ut 
knowing  who  the  person  is  who  in  any  case  ia  desigua^ 
lO^  the  law  aa  the  vheir'  to  another. 
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exception  to  rule  3)  tlie  half  broilier  iakes  aher  the  wliole 
sister,  and  the  lialf  sister  does  not  share  with  the  whole 
sister.  The  like  is  true  of  lialf  uncles,  &c.  According  to 
this  rule  5,  however,  the  purchaser's  brother  of  the  naif 
blood  on  the  part  of  the  mother  does  not  take  next  after 
his  brother  of  the  whele  blood,  for  such  half  brother  claims 
through,  and  therefore  takes  after  (rule  2)  the  mother; 
who  (rule  4)  is  postponed  to  the  fatlier. 

6.  The  mother  of  the  more  remote  male  ancestor  inherits 
before  the  mother  of  the  less  remote ;  and  the  mother  of 
any  male  ancestor  before  the  mother.  (See  s.  8  of  the  new 
act.)  Thus  the  father's  mother  takes  before  the  mother,  and 
the  father's  father's  mother  before  the  Other's  mother,  &c. 
These  six  rules,  read  one  with  another,  will,  it  is  believed, 
point  iu  any  case  to  the  heir.  It  is  observable,  and  in  this 
respect  the  new  differs  from  the  old  law,  that  there  cannot 
be  a  neaier  heir  bom  after  the  heir  who  has  inherited. 
Formerly  the  sister  of  the  purchaser  might  inherit,  and  a 
brother  of  his  be  afterwards  boru,  in  which  case  the  in- 
heritance shifted  to  the  latter.  )3ut  at  present  this  cannot 
be,  as^he  father  taken  before  his  children  (rule  2),  and  all 
children  in  the  womb  are  considered  by  law  as  if  born. 
The  practical  difficulty  in  finding  ah  heir  or  proving  a  title  by 
de  cent  is,  not  to  understand  the  law,  but  to  ascertain  and 
prove  the  facts  on  which  the  law  must  operate.  (As  to  this, 
see  Burton's  Comp*^dium  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property,) 
The  new  act  provided  against  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
descent  from  the  purchaser,  by  the  enactment  that  the  last 
owner  shall  be  always  presumed  to  be  the  purchaser  till  the 
contrary  is  pro\'ed  (s.  2). 

To  comment  at  length  upon  the  rules  regulating  the 
course  of  descent  is  beyond  our  limits.  Some  observations 
and  references  are  however  necessary.  Rule  3,  which 
makes  the  eldest  son,  brother,  &c,  bole  heir,  exclusive  of 
the  other  children,  or  the  other  nephews  and  nieces,  &e., 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  •  the  law  of  primogeniture.' 
It  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  country,  not  having  been  ob- 
served by  the  an.ients,  and  being  generally  abolished  where 
it  existed  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  For  the  history  of  this  rule,  see  Hale's  History 
of  the  Common  Lair;  Sullivan's  Lectures;  Robinson  on 
Gavelkind;  2  Blackstone's  Com.;  W right's  Tetmres;  and 
for  obseivations  on  its  eKpedi^ncy,  Smith's  IVealth  qf 
Nations,  The  preference  of  males  to  females  is  not  so 
peculiar.  >  The  Jews,  Athenians,  and  Arabians,  though  not 
the  Romans,  gave  the  inheiitance  to  sons  exclusive  of 
daughters.  (For  the  Athenian  law  of  inheritance,  see 
Jones's  Jscpus ;  for  that  of  the  Jews,  Selden  de  Succes- 
eionibiis  apud  Hebrieos,)  This  is  not  however  the  case 
among  most  foreign  nations  at  present.  The  preference  of 
the  child  of  the  elder  son  dead  in  the  purchai^er's  lifetime 
to  the  younger  son  (which  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  is 
the  net*ebsai7  consequence  of  rule  i)  has  some  interesting 
historical  associations.  The  law  on  this  point  seems  to 
have  been  derived  i)-om  the  civil  law,  and  not  to  have  been 
settled  till  after  most  o^  the  other  rules  of  descent.  It  was 
still  somewhat  doubtfu.  when  King  John  kept  his  nephew 
Arthur  from  the  throne  by  disputiiig  it.  (See  2  Bl.  Com.; 
Sullivan's  Lectures,  lect.  14.  In  Robertson's  Charles  K, 
vol.  i.,  p.  272,  there  is  a  curious  story  of  the  trial  by  combat 
of  this  point  of  law.) 

The  descent  of  estates  tail  (regulated  by  stat.  3  Ed.  L,  c  1.) 
differs  from  that  of  fees  simple  principally  in  this,  that  only 
the  descendants  of  the  first  donee  can  inherit ;  and  of  iheie 
only  males  claiming  exclusively  through  males  can  bo  heirs 
when  the  estate  i^  in  '  tail  male :'  when  it  is  in  tail  female 
(a  mode  of  gift  which  is  quite  obsolete),  only  females  claim- 
ing exclusively  through  females.  [Entail.]  The  limited 
descent  of  the  estates,  together  with  other  quaUties  of  them, 
makes  them  the  best  representatives  at  present  existing 
(excepting  indeed  copyholds)  of  the  antient  fiefs. 

(On  the  law  of  descent,  as  it  existed  before  the  late  act, 
see  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law, 
chap.  xi. ;   2  Bl.  Com.,  chap.  xiv. ;    Cruise's  Digest,  vol.  iii. 
IVatkins  on  Descents  principally  treats  of  curious  points, 
many  of  which  have  reused  to  be  important    As  to  the 
reasons  for  the  new  alterations,  see  Fir$l  lieport.  Real 
Property  Commissioners.) 
DESCENT  OF  BODIES.    [Fall  of  Bonifes] 
DESERTER,  an  officer  or  soldier  who,  either  in  time 
of  peace  or  war.  abandons  the  rei^iment,  battalion  ot  corps 
hioh  he  belongs,  without  havittg  obtained  leave,  and 
the  intention  not  to  return. 


Ad  thd  last-mentioned  drettbidianoe  dlstlngrdshni  !^.« 
crime  of  desertion  IVom  the  less  grave  offence  of  be  :.^' 
absent  without  leave»  it  becomes  necessary,  before  the  <-  . 
viction  of  the  offender,  that  evidence  should  be  apparenr  f 
sUch  intention.  This  evidence  mavbe  obtained  genera'  . 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  deserter  is  app  i  - 
bended;  for  example,  he  may  have  been  found  In  a 
carriage  or  vessel  nroceeding  t«  a  place  so  distant  ••  t'j 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  his  corps  in  a  rea.io':' 
able  time;  or  letters  may  have  been  found  in  vlflch  an 
intention  to  desert  is  expressed;  or  some  offer  may  ba^' 
beeh  made  by  him  of  enlisting  in  another  corps,  or  cf 
entering  into  some  other  branch  of  the  service. 

The  civil  courts  of  law,  In  this  country.  ha%'e  ever  h-.l 
autiiority  to  txy  offenders  accused  of  desertion;  but  tLt% 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exercise  such  authority,  and  ih*  % 
now  interfere  only  in  the  rai-e  case  of  an  appeal  from  tiL 
decision  of  the  court-martial  which  is  held  for  the  ptirfo^ 
of  investigating  the  charge  and  awarding  the  punishment. 
The  latter  courts  are  permitted  the  exercise,  to  a  eertn  n 
extent,  of  a  discretionary  power  in  proportioning  the  p.;- 
nishments  to  the  degrees  of  tarimiiiality  in  the  aopu<^l ; 
and  this  tiower  is  generally  Ictoilsid^red  as  more  likefr  to 
prdmove  tne  ends  of  Justice  than  the  inflpxibflity  of  tie 
law  in  civil  courts,  where,  since  ho  middle  course  can  V* 
taken  between  cdhdemnation  and  acqiiittal,  the  ^Hnll^'«* 
fVequonlly  escapes  through  the  compassion  of  the  Jut. 
when  the  punishment  which  by  law  must  follow  a  reniif  t 
of  guilty  appears  disproportionate  to  the  crime.  The  ler^*- 
ency  which  has  invai-iablv  characterised  the  decrees  cf 
eourts-mariisd,  dnd  the  busrohi  bf  hot  awarding  the  }>uni<^h 
ment  in  iU  fUll  extent  till  aflet  a  repetition  of  the  ctir-.v 
sufficiently  justifies  the  confidence  reposed  in  those  courrf 

The  practice  of  deserting  from  one  regiment  or  ccir  % 
and  of  enlisting  in  another,  either  from  caprice  or  for  1 1  c 
sake  6f  a  bounty,  having  been  very  fVequent,  a  paniriiirr 
clause  has  been  inserted  iri  the  Articles  of  War,  in  order  t. 
prevent  this  abuse.  It  declares  that  any  non>commtjtAi..ri'  tj 
officer  or  soldier  so  acting  shall  be  considered  as  a  des^TT^*-, 
and  punished  accordinglv  ;  and  that  any  officer  who  knou . 
in i;ly  enlists  such  offender  shall  be  casliiered  It  is  aUj 
declared,  that  if  any  soldier,  ha\*ing  committed  mn  r>f  e^c^ 
against  mllitarv  discipline,  shall  desert  to  another  corps  ! -• 
may  be  tried  in  the  latter  corps,  and  punished  for  !»;.f  h 
offence;  and  his  deset-tibn  tiiay  be  stated  before  the  omit? 
as  an  liipgra\'tliibrt  of  his  guilt.  Any  officer  or  aoMier  « :. . 
may  advice  6t  encourage  ahothi^r  to  desert  is  also  pttnishaS.f 
by  a  general  court-martial. 

AbscondiHg  fk-oth  a  rectuillne  ^arty  within  Ibur  fiavn  hT-y 
having  received  the  enlisting  mbney  is  also  eonsidert.d  a- 
desertion.  And  an  aj^Jirteiiticb  ifrho  enlisti,  n»|»re>oni  r-; 
hitnseir  as  flte,  if  he  dHer^aids  quits  (he  eorps,  ia  e^xo^ir.  \ 
a  deserter  uhless  he  deli^^r  himself  up  at  the  exptrai  .».n 
of  his  ajprenticeship.  Vagrants  also,  who,  pretending  r-i 
be  deserters,  jglve  thethseh-e^  oj;)  as  iUch  With  a  rH^vi  .^t* 
obtaininj^  monev  oi*  ph)^teibnJ,  *re,  by  a  eiause  of  it . 
Mutiny  Act,  to  oe  considered  as  soldiers  arheiber  enkvu  i 
or  hot. 

A  hoh-cotninissiotied  ofecer  br  doMier  who  aittiplv  i*- 
sents  himself  fVom  bis  cbrps  without  leare  is  exooen  x-i 
from  the  graver  part  of  the  charge,  if  any  cirrumsian.  •  ^ 
cah  b^  dddiiced  m)in  ^hich  {t  may  be  inferred  tbtti  !  ■  • 
absence  Was  Intetided  to  be  but  for  a  illort  time.  8  . ' 
circumstances  are,— goods  of  ialuo  being  left  behind. — r 
occupation  in  Which  the  abstotee  is  fbnnd  to  be  ensa:^  * 
being  In  Its  nature  tempoHlry,— an  intention  of  ratuu-  ^ 
having  beeh  cxprei^ed,— dr  again,  the  oAnder  ayfi^r:i:^ 
hiihself  id  be  brought  babk  \Hthont  Msistanea^  8inr  7 
absence  without  lea^-e  is  referted  to  regimental  co^r  *- 
martial,  tnetely,  and  these  uMnoA.  the  punishMut  di54  -«- 
tlonally. 

Tiie  MuHnir  Act  authorises  generd  oourtt^iaartUi  tn 
condctntl  a  culprit  to  death,  should  his  crime  be  found  m 
desette  thb  extreme  punishment;  in  other  caaca  they  m^x 
sentence  him  to  be  transported  as  •  felon,  attber  for  life  .  r 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  to  sen-e  in  the  ranks  for  lif^  or  t«T  a 
length  of  time  exceeding  that  for  which  be  had  oriffina.  \ 
engaged  to  s^tre.  In  some  eases,  also,  eorpoiml  pimlSkii  e.  . 
is  a>i'arded,  and  ^n  oflbnder  may  be  sentenbed  to  lose  \\^ 
increased  pay  bi*  the  pension  to  Hrhirh  be  would  h»T»  ber t; 
entitled  if  the  gUilt  had  not  been  incurred. 

The  crime  of  desertion  is  justly  coilMerad  as  aoe  9f  \W 
gteat^t  that  cdM  ba  DoHMlilted  bf  dnf  tttt  i»|io  b» 
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adopted  (he  proftssioii  of  i^niuL  The  officer  or  loldier  who 
has  undertaken  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  and 
BteaU  ^Wfty  from  the  duties  he  is  called  upon  to  perform, 
violates  a  &9ci'ed  engagement,  and  shows  himself  insensible 
to  the  dictates  of  honour^  patriotlsnuand  morality.  Whether 
he  withdraw  through  caprice,  or  to  escape  the  privations  lo 
which  the  soldier  is  cccoi^ionally  exposed,  he  sets  an  ex- 
ample of  discipUue  infringed,  he  deprives  the  army  of  his 
service^  at  a  t^me  pe^'haps  when  he  can  with  difficulty  he 
replaced^  and  while  he  basely  seeks  his  own  ease,  he 
tliruws  an  additional  burthen  upon  his  companions  in  arms. 
If  he  pass  over  to  the  enemy*  he  becomes  the  vilest  of 
t  mi  torn ;  and,  should  be  escape  the  retribution  which  awaits 
him  from  his  injured  country,  he  must  submit  to  hve  dis- 
honoured, an  exile  from  its  bosom. 

DESERTS.  This  word  is  of  very  vague  signification; 
it  is  used  generally  to  designate  an '  uninhabited  place,  a 
solitude,  and  in  this  sense  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
fertile  plains  watered  by  theMaranon  and  the  sandy  wastes 
of  Libya.  It  is,  however,  more  exclusively  appropriated  to 
sandy  and  stony  plains. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  sand,  whether  it  be  the 
detritus  of  sandstone  rocks  or  other  quartzose  masses,  or 
to  whatever  causey  it  be  due,  we  consider  it  is  of  great 
iniportance  to  man  by  reason  of  the  fertility  which  its  ad- 
mLxture  with  clayey  soils  procures,  and  by  the  innumerable 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  arts. 

lu  considering,  however,  the  vast  seas  of  sand  which  cover 
such  an  amazing  proportion  of  the  earth's  sur^ice.  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  tpo  much  of  it,  and  that  it 
had  been  better  if  in  its  stead  were  rich  meadows  and 
arable  land ;  but  since  deserts  exist,  we  must  remain  per- 
suaded that  they  are  necessary  to  the  general  ec^nom^  of 
the  globe. 

Deserts  of  sand  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  old  than 
in  the  new  world.  Almost  every  plain,  even  the  best  cul- 
tivated in  Europe,  contains  patches  of  sand  of  greater  or 
less  extent;  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  deserts,  properly  so 
called,  let  us  consider  the  immense  suriSaice  which  Uiey 
occupy  on  the  antient  continent. 

Anici^  from  its  western  coast,  between  the  Senegal  river 
on  the  south  and  Marocco  on  the  north,  to  the  larder  of 
the  Red  Sea,  presents  one  y^si  sea  of  sanJi,  occupying  upon 
an  average  about  48  degrees  of  longitude  and  10  of  latitude, 
which  ia  hut  partially  interrupted  by  a  prqjecting  part 
of  Fezzan  and  b^  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile.  This 
steril  region  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  more 
considerable,  that  to  the  west,  being  call^  the  Sahara,  or 
Great  Desert,  and  the  other,  to  the  eastward,  sometimes 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  inclose  a  few  small  fertile  spots  called  Oasess 
which  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  sands  liKe  islands  in  the 
ocean*  They  serve  as  resting-places  to  the  merchants, 
whi>,  hy  mean^  of  oamel^  poetically  termed  the  ships  of 
the  desert,  traverse  these  diw^  regions. 

'Af  j(^W^  fif  Sahara  i^  represented  to  us  as  covered 
with  moving  sands  filmed  into  ridges  like  the  waves  of  ^e 
sea.  ^n  the  midst  of  these  i>^ds,  whose  position  and  aspect 
are  continuaU,y  ^hanging  by  the  efi^ct  of  the  wind,  are 
dispersed  a  fhw  ri^'ky  hJ^  and  small  hollows  where  the 
colfecled  watei;a  nonrisn  a  Ibw  shrubs,  fearns,  and  grasses. 
The  mountains  which  bound  the  desert  on  the  west  present 
insulated  pinnacles,  descending  gradually  into  a  plain 
covered  witn  white  and  wirp  siliceous  stones,  and  which  is 
at  last  confounded  with  the  sands.  At  Tegazza,  and  some 
other  places^  a  gem  salt,  whiter  than  the  whitest  marble. 
extend!s  ia  vast  beds  beneath. a  stratum  of  rock. 

*  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,*  says  Malte  Brun, 
the  dry  and  heated  air  presents  the  a^ect  of  a  red  vapour; 
the  horizon  seems  beaming  with  the  fires  of  innumerable 
volcanoes.  The  rains,  which  fall  from  July  till  October,  do 
not  extend  their  UDicertain  and  momeata[ry  benefits  to  all 
parts  alika  An  aromatic  herb  resembling  thyme,  the 
plant  which  bears  the  Sahara  berry,  acacias,  and  other 
thorny  shmb%  nettles^  and  briara;  such  is  the  only  vegeta- 
tion which  ia  met  with  oih  a  fi^w  ^ts  in  the  desert :  rarelv 
is  a  grove  of  date  trees  or  of  other  palms  to  be  seen.  A 
few  monkeyi*  a  few  antelope^^  content  themselves  with 
what  UtUe  fiiod  they  can  fii^.  The  ostrich  also  inhabits 
this  n^^  in  numerous  Hocks^  feeding  upon  lizards  and 
tnails  and  a  few  coarse  herlk  Lions,  panthers,  and 
serpent^  often  of  a  monstiDua  size^  add  to  the  horror  of 
itmt  imfilUL  viijoaii^   Xl^def(Kt  prefientaopt^oMof 


a  beaten  path,  and  the  caravans  that  traverse  it,  direothig 
their  way  by  the  polar  star,  describe  a  tortuous  road  ii^ 
order  to  profit  by  the  oases,  described  as  biilliant  with 
vegetation,  but  which  probably  owe  a  great  part  of  iheir 
reputation  to  the  oontrast  they  form  with  the  absolute 
barrenness  of  the  desert' 

Such  is  the  drjness  of  the  terrible  burning  wind  named 
Samoom,  Samum,  or  more  properly  Sami^  that  it  fre« 
quently  absorbs  the  water  contained  in  the  skins  borne  bv 
the  camels  for  the  use  of  the  merchants  and  dri\*ei*8.  A 
last  cruise  of  water  has  been  sold  for  ten  thousand  drachmas 
of  gold.  In  1805,  an  akkabah  or  caravan,  composed  of  *2t«0 
persons  and  18U0  camels,  not  havinir  found  \»uter  in  he 
usual  halting  places,  (hey  all,  men  anu  animals,  ]  erished  uf 
thirst.  It  is  m  the  desert  that  ti«  seen  must  ]  artirularly 
that  singular  optical  illusion  termed  the  Mira  e. 

Desert  qf  the  Nnrth-East  and  East  nf  Africa.  ~  The  great 
sandy  region,  as  we  have  said,  is  conti-acied  in  one  place  by 
the  country  of  Fezzan.  To  the  ea.Nt  and  south  of  this  ate 
deserts  occupied  by  the  Tibboos,  a  nation  of  Beiber- ;  whilst 
on  the  north-east  the  desert  of  Bar«  a,  the  antient  Cyrenaica, 
extends  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean:  both  the^e  a  e  con- 
tinued on  the  eastern  side  by  the  great  desert  of  Libya, 
which  borders  on  Egypt,  forming  its  western  boundanr. 
These  deserts  differ  little  in  character  fiom  the  Sahara.  To 
the  south,  the  Libyan  desert  joins  the  equally  stenl  region 
of  northern  Nubia;  lea\ing  which,  and  crossing  the  Nile, 
we  again  meet  with  sandy  and  rocky  t tacts,  whicli,  from 
Abyssinia  on  the  south  as  far  as  Suez  on  the  north,  occupy 
the  whole  space  between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Deserts  qf  Araina, — Passing  from  Africa  to  Arabia,  we 
first  meet  with  the  ^andy  hills  which  form  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  luid  separate  the  Arabian  gulf  from  the  Mediter^ 
ranean,  whose  coast-line  they  follow  as  fiu*  as  Palestine. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  these  sands  extends  the  stony 
and  barren  tract  known  by  the  name  of  Arabia  Petrsa. 
Mount  Sinai,  an  imposing  mass  of  granite,  is  there  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  of  inferior  height,  composed  in  part  of 
sandstone,  and  inclosing  a  few  fertile  valleys  producing 
grapes,  pears,  and  other  excellent  fruits ;  but  the  country 
in  general  is  of  frightful  sterility,  presenting  nothing  but  a 
few  shrubs  of  Egyptian  thorn  {acacia  rera),  which  fur- 
nishes the  gum  arable,  with  capers,  and  a  few  other  plants, 
intermixed  with  rocks  of  a  blackish  granite,  of  jasper,  and  of 
sienite,  and  plains  covered  with  sand,  liints,  and  rolled 
stones.  There  are  however  large  herds  of  gazelles  and 
other  game. 

On  the  south,  as  (br  as  Hadramaut,  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west 
by  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  extend  the  vast,  deserts  of  Nejd 
and  Ahkafl^  which  produce  nothing  but  a  few  baline  plants, 
and  their  eeneral  appearance  difl'ers  little  from  the  de- 
serts of  Afnca,  unless  it  be  that  they  contain  many  hilly 
oa^es  adorned  with  palms  and  date  trees. 

Continuing  our  route  towanls  the  Euphrates,  we  leave 
on  our  left  that  part  of  the  Arabian  desert  which  bears  par- 
ticularly the  name  of  the  Desert  of  Syria,  which  extends 
northward  as  far  as  Haleb,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
traveller  discovers  the  extensive  and  solitary  ruins  of  Pal* 
m>ra,  the  once  magnificent  residence  of  Zenobia. 

Desert  qf  Mesopotamia. — Having  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
we  find  ourselves  m  the  antient  Mesopotamia,  ko  called  from 
two  Greek  words  signifying  between  the  rivers,  i.  e.,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  ligris,  and  which,  in  the  most  extended 
sense  of  the  name,  includes  Aljezireh  on  the  north,  and 
Irak-Arabia  or  Babylonia  on  the  south. 

With  the  exception  of  narrow  slips  a]on$r  the  two  rivers 
just  mentioned,  Mesopotamia  is  a  desert  still  more  horrible 
than  those  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  of  which  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  continuation.  It  is  covered  with  burning 
sands  and  steril  gypsum.  Wormwood  and  certain  aromatio 
shrubs  are  the  only  vegetation,  which,  covei  ing  immense 
spaces,  banish  all  other  plants.  Tlie  waters  of  this  desert; 
mostly  all  saline  or  sulphurous,  give  rise  to  pestilential  mias- 
mata, which  remain  suspended  over  the  de^ert  till,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  air  being  disturbed,  there  ia  formed  that 
pestiferous  wind  so  justly  dreaded  in  Syria  and  the  neigh 
Dourhood,  and  which  suflbcates  any  one  who  has  temerity 
enough  to  expose  himself  to  its  influence. 

This  desert,  occupied  by  Arabs  living  upon  plunder,  is 
traversed  by  the  caravans  which  carry  on  the  commerce 
between  Haleb  and  Bagdad.  Itssouthem  portion,  or  Irak- 
Anbia,  presenUi  hy  reaMn  of  the  proxiinity  of  the  two 
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rivers,  an  aspect  .quite  different  fx-om  tLat  of  A^ezireli. 
That  portion  of  the  plam  which  forms  tlie  antient  Baby- 
Ionia  is  covered  with  alluvium,  and,  like  the  delta  of  Egypt, 
IS  periodically  inundated.  It  is  an  immense  meadow,  re- 
quiring only  the  hand  of  industry  to  be  covered  as  hcreto- 
t)re  with  a,bundant  harvests,  and  to  become  once  more  the 
garden  of  Asia, 

Deserts  of  Persia, — Scarcely  have  we  left  behind  us  these 
dismal  regions,  still  directing  our  course  eastward,  and  near 
the  34th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  when  we  ineet  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Kuidistan,  covered  with  forests,  and  intersected  by 
fruitful  valleys. 

Havina;  scaled  this  wall,  which  forms  the  eastern  boun« 
dary  of  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  high  table-land  of  Persia,  where  we  again  meet 
with  extensive  deserts,  some.. of  them  sandy,  such  as  we 
have  already  seen,  but  more  generally  of  an  i^-gillaceou8 
soil ;  and  thus  it  is  tliat  the  Persian  deserts  seem  to  form 
the  transition  between  those  of  Africa  and  Arabia  and  the 
Tartarian  steppes* 

In  Persia  there  are  five  principal  deserts,  which  occupy 
about  three-tentlis  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  great  salt  desert,  which  separates  Irak-Ajemi 
from  Khorassan,  and  is  about  130  leagues  long  and  70  wide^ 
On  the  south  it  joins  the  desert  of  Oarmania ;  on  the  east  it 
unites  to  the  province  of  Khorassan*  Its  soil  is  a  stiff  clay» 
whose  surface  is  covered  with  a  valine  efflorescence  in  some 
places  an  inch  thick ;  and  its  vegetation,  as  in  all  the  hieh 
plains  of  the  country,  consists  of  saline  plants,  such  as  the 
Siatice  Tartarica*  intermingled  with  a  few  patches  of  pas- 
ture. Tlie  tluree  other  deserts  arelhoseof  Kiab,of  Mcckran, 
and  of  Karakuum.  The  de:»ert  of  Mcckran  is  in  Beloocbis- 
tan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  bv  the  sea  of  Oman,  and 
is  separated  from  the  desert  of  Sinde  in  Hindostan  by  the 
Brahoiiic  mountains  and  the  Indus.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  table-land  of  Poisia,  but  to  the  basin  of  the  sea,  of  which 
it  forms  the  northern  boutidury,  or  coast  line  followed  by  a 

fart  of  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  its  return  from 
ndia.  Its  pro<luctions  differ  from  those  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  consist  of  the  Indian  palm,  and  the  aromatic  shrubs  of 
Arabia  Felix.  Tlie  desert  of  Karakoum  is  to  the  north  of 
Khorassan ;  it  is  sandy. 

Deserts  of  Grand  Tartarv, — Descending  the  Paropami- 
sian  mountains  which  bound  Ivborassan  on  the  north,  and 
form  in  that  direction  the  escarpment  of  the  great  high- 
land uf  Persia,  of  which  the  sandy  province  of  Kohistan 
seems  to  form  the  ridge,  we  enter  upon  the  deserts  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartarv.  This  country  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Paropamisus  already  named,  and  bv  the  lofiy  cliain  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  continuation; 
on  the  east  by  the  high  mountains  PBolor  Tagh]  which  se- 
parate it  from  China ;  on  the  north  bv  some  ridges  which,  on 
the  one  hand  descend  from  the  great  Altaic  chain ;  and  on  the 
other  from  the  extremity  of  the  Ouralian  mountains ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Caspian,  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  north- 
western declivity  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia,  It  oc- 
cupies a  surface  of  about  60,000  sqimre  leagues,  of  which  the 
Sreater  half  is  a  desert ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  imme- 
iate  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  water-courses,  the  whole 
country  is  condemned  to  drought  and  sterility.  The  saline 
and  sandy  plains  extend  even  round  the  northern  part  of 
the  Caspian  as  far  as  the  Don,  apd,  to  the  east  of  the  Oural, 
join  the  steppe  of  Isim,  claimed  by  Russia. 

The  country  of  Khowarezme  or  Karissum  on  the  south 
of  Lake  Aral  is  now  re<luced,  by  causes  among  ^hich  the 
invasion  of  the  sands  is  perhaps  the  roost  powerful,  to  the 
little  district  of  Khiva,  which  rises  like  an  oasis  in  the  de- 
sert, and  which  a  man  may  ride  round  in  three  days. 

The  Greater  Bucharia,  or  Bokhara,  is  also  surrounded  by 
ftuidi  to  the  north  and  west.  The  whole  of  Independent 
Tartarv  at  the  present  time  perhaps  hardly  contains  a  popu- 
lat  ion  of  five  millions, — ^a  proof  of  the  extreme  sterility  of 
the  soil. 

On  the  south-east  of  the  province  of  Kohistan,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  is  situated  Segestan,  and  the  countr}-  of 
the  Afghans. 

Deaert  of  4/j^hanisian. — Afglianistan  is  an  extensive 
country,  contaimng  the  city  of  Candahar.  It  is  a  vast 
sandy  basin,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  moun- 
tains bv  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Lhorah  and  Helmend  or  Hin- 
dameRd,  which  latter  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  and 
natM  in  the  Lake  Zorah.  The  land  rises  on  th«  north- 


east towards  the  lofty  mountains  which  rastain  the  ^rcM 
central  plateau  of  Aaia,  and  from  which  deieeiid  the  li«<lu* 
towards  the  south-west,  and  tlie  Ganges  to  tlis  aoytb-ca-t. 

The  vast  extent  of  arid  deserts  which  we  have  y-t 
described,  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  Indus  itadf,  refti-!.'<i 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  Hesydrus,  the  most  MStem  of  ilv 
rivers  of  the  Penjab. 

Prom  Cape  Bojador  on  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  loilif*, 
the  sandy  region  extends  in  a  curved  line  of  1400  {reo;. ;  a 
phic4il  miles,  and,  setting  aside  the  fertile  oasea,  is  eeli  mu  'i 
by  Humboldt  as  covering  a  surface  of  300,000  aqu.i.f 
leagues ;  and  yet,  however  extensive  this  tract,  which  %<-*'^u» 
condemned  to  eternal  sterility,  we  have  stiU  to  con«.id«r  t  v 
great  central  table-land  of  Asia,  not  less  arid  than  what  v  t 
have  just  seen. 

Deserts  qftha  Great  Central  Pfaieau  of  Asia.— Th^  fir»t 
count];y  we  meet  with  as  we  go  eastward  is  Little  Buchn  ^a. 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountain  chain  of  AI..k. 
which  separates  it  from  Songaria,  and  on  the  south  liv  t:  •' 
Moos  Tagh  and  Great  Tibet  On  the  east  it  joins  ^or.- 
golia. 

Little  Buchana  is  tolerably  finrtile  near  the  mount  air  % 
whence  descend  innumerable  streams,  which  uniting  tr 
the  river  Yarkandi  flow  with  it  into  the  Lake  Lop,  ha\  i;- 
no  issue.  The  whole  of  the  centre  and  east«m  port  km  i.f 
the  country  is  a  sandy  and  salt  desert. 

Leaving  on  the  north  Songarta,  which  ako  contains  in.- 
mense  arid  spots,  and  whence  the  river  Irtish  takes  itH  t\^, 
still  continuing  our  route  towards  the  east,  we  fitni  \\\t* 
steril  plain  extending  towards  Mongolia,  where  it  o^  • '  * 
out  to  form  the  vast  desert  of  Shamo,  which  extends  \o  ti« 
Great  Wall  of  China  through  a  length  of  600  lea^i.r^ 
rarely  interspersed  with  a  few  fertile  spots. 

From  the  outer  ilopes  of  those  mountains  which  tn^ !<>«.• 
and  sustain  the  central  plateau,  the  highest  in  the  wm::^. 
desoend  those  mighty  rivers  which,  on  the  one  hand,  f* . 
tilise  the  great  empire  of  China,  and  pour  the  tribute  f 
their  waters  into  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other,  travcrw?  r  t .« 
widely-extended  steppes  of  Siberia  tu  disembogue  into  t!  r 
frozen  ocean. 

As  for  the  area  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Tartar..' n 
table-land,  it  may  on  a  very  moderate  oomputaiion  be  t^  -• 
mated  at  100,000  square  leagues,  which,  togetlier  Wiih  v  ' 
former  300,000  for  the  African,  Arabian,  and  Perf^ian  «-  • 
serts,  and  about  100,000  more  for  the  widely-spread  ^Lr.  !^ 
and  barren  tracts  in  the  south  of  Africa,  and  sandy  patctus 
of  Europe,  gives  a  grand  total  of  half  a  million  of  »r)i:vre 
leagues  of  desert  in  the  old  world  alone;  that  is,  m  surf.*r\* 
eoual  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  or  forty-four  times  the  extr.  r 
or  Great  Britaiu,  and  this  without  including  the  bonnaji^s 
steppes  of  Siberia,  nor  tlie  marshy  plains  of  noftbem  A«.3 
bordering  on  the  icy  sea. 

The  deserts  of  America  beine  of  a  different  cfaarartr% 
and  known  by  other  names,  as  Pampas,  SAVAmvAHs,  6^r . 
aie  described  under  their  proper  heads. 

DESHOUUE^RES,   ANTOINETTE    DU   LIGIKR 
DE    LA   GARDE,  a  French  poetM,  bom    of  di>tin 
guished  parents  in  1633.     Great  pains  were  taken  vi'K 
her  education :  she  learned  the  Latin,  Itahan,  and  Sparu-:. 
languages,  and  studied  poetry  under  the  poet   Heiinant 
who  often  assisted  her  m  her  juvenile  compoeitmis*  n- : 
polished  her  verses  when  defective.    Her  life  was  ra>i  r*- 
a  romantic  one.      In    1651    sh^  married  the   Scicnr  r 
Deshouli^res.  a  lieutenant-colonel    in  the  service  <^f  \\ 
Prince  of    Condi.      She  visited    the  court  of  BruK^»  .- 
in  company  with  her  husband,  where  sheroukrad  hrrv  / 
suspected  by  the  go^'ernment,  which  caused  her    u>   !  i 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels,     lit  r« 
she  passed  her  time  in  reading  the  Bible  and  the  work%  .  t 
the  Fathers,  until,  after  eight  months,  she  found  m'^iins  ^ 
escape,  with  the  assistance  of  her  husband.    Thev   nt  .< 
shortly  afterwards  introduced  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  W.-. : 
Deshouli^res  wss  soon  esteemed  one  of  the  Utermrv  <••! 
ments  of  the  age.  Not  onl^r  did  she  write  a  variety  (^  p  k  0% 
herself,  but  she  was  an  object  of  adoration  to  tlie  cun'ci. 
porary  poets,  who  honoured  her  with  the  title  of  the  to:  -. 
muse.    Racine  and  Pradon  having  each  written  alr:iji  .» 
on  the  subject  of  Phndra,  Mad.  Deshonliires  brought  u)    r 
herself  some  discredit  bv  taking  the  part  of  the  \zk\  t 
against  the  former,  in  ridicule  of  whom  she  eonlpo^4^•  n 
satirical  poem.    Racine,  however,  soon  had  his  rc>«.'..* 
for  Mad.  Deshouli^res  broueht  out  a  tragedy  whirb  u 
with  nothing  but  ridicule^  and  afforded  him  aa  opportuu.ii 
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mgs,  on  the  soore  of  their  beinp  too  technical  and  dxflie^lt, 

they  become,  when  once  explained,  inteUiQ;ible  enough  to 
any  person  of  common  capucity,  however  ignorant  he  may 
be  of  architecture.  To  begin  with  the  plan  (the  plant,  or 
plot,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed  by  old  writers),  as  the  first 
in  natural  order,  it  being  that  which  must  be  determined 
upon  before  the  walls  can  be  raised, — it  may  ^o  less  briefly 
than  clearly  be  described  as  the  map  of  the  building ;  con- 
sequently, any  one  who  understands  geographical  or  topo- 
graphical plans  of  that  kind  can  be  av  no  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  an  architectural  one;  the  latter 
being  a  for  more  exact  and  less  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tionai  representation  than  the  other  class.  By  means 
of  the  plan  we  distin^ish  most  clearly  the  exact  shape 
and  extent  of  the  building  as  regards  the  space  on  which 
it  stands ;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  internal  arrange- 
ment, with  the  forms,  number,  and  areas  of  the  rooms 
and  passages  into  which  it  is  dividea;  and  the  situation 
and  width  of  the  doors,  windows*  flre-^Iaces,  staircases, 
&c. ;  the  solid  and  raised  parts,  such  as  walls,  columns, 
piers,  &c.,  being  shaded,  and  the  voids  or  apertures  in  the 
walls,  such  as  doors  and  windows,  being  left  white.  For 
every  story  of  a  building  there  must  be  a  separate  plan, 
although  it  is  not  usual  in  books  of  designs  to  give  more 
than  those  of  the  ground-floor  and  the  principal  one  above 
it,  from  which  the  arrangement  and  size  of  the  rooms 
above  them  may  be  tolerably  well  guessed  at,  unless  there 
should  happen  to  be  some  uncommon  deviation  in  such 
respects  from  those  below,  plans  may  further  be  distin- 
guished as  simple  or  detailed :  the  former  are  mere  floor- 
plans,  indicating  no  more  than  belono^s  to  the  floor  and 
walls,  while  the  latter  describe,  by  means  of  dotted  lines 
on  the  floor,  the  projection  of  cornices,  the  compartments 
of  ceilings,  or  the  groining  and  coffering  of  those  which  are 
vaulted  or  arched ;  likewise  domes  and  skylights.  Or  else, 
instead  of  expressing  what  belongs  to  the  ceiling  plane,  a 
plan  of  this  kind  is  made  to  indicate  the  pavement  of 
noors,  the  situation  of  statues,  sideboards,  bookcases,  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture,  particularly  of  the  beds  in  sleep- 
ing-rooms, the  position  of  which  is  of  material  importance. 
Sometimes,  too,  plans  ai*e  siven  showing  the  exterior  of 
the  roof  of  the  building,  witu  its  chimney-stacks,  gutters, 
skylights,  dormer-windows,  parapets,  &c. 

Another  species  of  plan  b  that  termed  a  block-plan, 
namely,  a  map  displaying  the  general  mass  of  the  building, 
together  with  its  locality,  either  in  regard  to  other  edifices 
or  not,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  such  plans  are  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  accompaniment  to  others,  because  they  serve 
to  make  us  acquainted  not  only  with  the  structure  itsel( 
but  with  its  situation.  From  a  ground-plan  alone,  for 
instance,  of  St.  Paul's,  all  that  cduld  be  learnt  in  respect 
to  the  last-mentioned  circumstance  is,  that  it  is  insulated, 
whereas  a  block-plan  would  show  the  precise  form  and  ex- 
tent of  the  surrounding  area ;  how  confined  and  irregular 
it  is,  and  how  fhr  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  back  the 
houses  in  some  places  in  order  to  reduce  the  whole  to  uni- 
formity. Plans  of  this  kind  are,  in  fact,  special  maps  laid 
down  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  therefore  more  exact  and 
detailed,  although  less  comprehensive  than  ordinary  ones. 

An  elevation  (formerly  termed  an  *  upright,*  in  Italian 
alzata,  in  German  ai^friss)  may  be  described  as  a  vertical 
plan,  showing  the  fh)nt  or  9i\e  extemsd  fiiice  of  the  biulding 
as  raised  upon  the  plan ;  it  therefore  ^ives  the  precise  forms 
and  measurements  of  every  part,  delineated  geometrically 
according  to  scale,  and  not  as  they  appear  according  to  dis- 
tance or  the  accidents  of  perspective,  whether  depending 
on  the  level  at  which  the  eye  is  placed,  or  as  the  building 
happens  to  be  viewed  parallelly,  or  more  or  less  obliquely. 
AVuen  the  elevation  is  a  single  general  olane,  as  is  the  case, 
for  example,  with  the  Travellers*  Club  House,  in  London,  it 
will  not  differ  very  much  from  a  direct  front  view,  the  projec- 
tions being  only  those  of  the  cornice,  the  dressings  of  the  win- 
dows, &C.,  which  are  rendered  manifest,  and  may  be  mea- 
sured from  their  profiles;  consequently,  an  eye  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  drawings  cannot  be  puzzled.  It  is  necessary, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  person  should  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  geometrical  drawing  before  be  can  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  subject,  and  judge  what  its  actual  appearance 
would  be,  if  it  consists  of  several  planes  or  separate  eleva- 
tions placed  one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  all  standing  upon 
the  same,  line,  and  without  their  returns  or  the  planes  per- 
'^cular  to  and  connecting  them  together,  being  shown ; 


bMausck  unlm  the  plan  is  also  seen,  the  ihadov^  aloae 
serve  to  indicate  what  parts  project  anl  what  recede  be}  >i:  i 
the  general  line  of  the  front,  and  in  what  degree  they  u  > 
so,  the  shadows  being  at  an  angle  of  45*,  whereby  tbey  ^^• 
made  equal  to  the  projection  of  the  part  which  oc^rasi  :.« 
them,  beyond  the  plane  or  surface  they  are  thru*  : 
upon.  This  may  be  easily  exemplified  by  St.  P^u. . 
Cathedral:  in  a  geometrical  elevation  of  the  we$ti*— 
front,  the  shadowing  informs  us  (without  referring  to  t  -  • 
nlan)  that  the  columns  in  the  centre  are  at  some  dista**.'-  - 
Ttom  tne  wall  behind  them,  yet  do  not  form  a  projer*-.-  : 
portico  (or  porticoes,  one  above  the  other) ;  fbr  tnat  wo 
cast  a  shadow  from  itself  on  the  building ;  but  that  the  {  a:  . 
behind  the  columns  recede  inwards.  Again,  we  sh<  i 
perceive  the  whole  of  the  cupola  just  as  if  it  were  trnnii  -i- 
ately  over  the  front,  and  Mcreen  the  two  western  towers.  T:  * 
only  thing  to  indicate  the  contrary  is,  that  the  shadows  w<)i  :  * 
be  less  forcible,  and  a  tint  would  be  thrown  over  it.  by  war  * 
expressing  distance;  and  although,  independently  of  th* 
no  architect  would  imagine  it  to  be  so  placed,  yet  it  wi>.... 
be  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  distance  fttnn  trr 
front,  there  being  no  shadow  ^ast  upon  it  by  any  ot/.  : 
part  of  the  building.  Consequently,  this  would  remain  r 
be  ascertained,  either  from  the  ground-plan  or  ftom  a  la:-  r  i! 
elevation  of  the  building,  in  which  the  cupola  would  '  .* 
shown  above  the  transept.  One  particular  m  w)iich  e!t^  i 
tions  differ  materially  firom  other  drawings  and  from  t... 
appearance  of  the  objects  themselves,  is,  that  no  dtstinr:  - 
is  made  between  curved  horizontal  lines  and  straight  oni-- 
so  that  whether  the  part  be  a  plane  or  curved  surfare,  can  t 
understood  only  from  the  shadowing,  unless  there  bajp^  .t 
to  be  something  that  assists  in  denoting  cur%*atuTe  of  p ? .-. 
Thus,  the  moulQings  of  the  base  of  a  column  are  allstm^-' : 
lines;  consequently,  without  shadow  to  expi^sa  rotunc* 
we  could  not  determine  whether  they  belonged  to  a  fiat  •  r 
round  surface,  unless  the  shaft  be  It u ted,  in  which  cz^t 
the  flutes  will  diminish  in  width,  accordin|;  to  their  dbt&r.^t 
Scota  the  centre,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  cuts  ..n 
the  article  CoLUMPf,  pp.  385  and  386.  So  nkewtae;  in  rv- 
spect  to  a  tower  without  either  apertures  or  vertical  l.r-  s 
regutirly  placed,  we  cannot  judge  whether  it  be  drcalar  yr 
not;  whereas,  if  there  be  either,  they  suffice  to  ahow  \h  .: 
the  surface  is  curved,  although  represented  only  in  outlir.r 
because  the  apertures  and  the  spaces  between  them  w  •.; ! 
become  narrower  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  di«t^'>t 
from  the  centre,  and  tneir  reveals^  or  inner  surfaces,  w*n.  1 
appear.  Still,  without  shadow,  we  should  not  know  wfa<^  h^  r 
the  surface  was  convex  or  concave,  except  by  refrmnt:  "•> 
the  plan,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  there  beuiif  ro 
difference  between  the  two  as  regards  outline  alone.  T-  « 
will  be  obvious  when  it  is  understood  that  Che  elevatt 
of  cur\'ed  surfaces  are  projected,  as  it  is  termed,  ftom  t'r. 
plans,  by  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  geomrTr:    . 

f)lane  of  representation,  which  determine  where  the  rt-rti-  il 
ines  to  be  shown  in  the  elevation  will  fidl,andthe  diMar.  «^ 
between  them ;  consequently,  whether  the  elevation  be  j^r- 
jected  from  a  convex  or  concave  plan,  the  result  will  be  i.-^ 
same.  When  no  curved  parts  occur  in  the  elevation,  the  i  r  - 
cess  just  described  is  supertiuous,  because  the  measurerni"/% 
maybe  taken  at  once  rrom  the  plan.  The  sanke  metii.  •.. 
however,  it  should  be  obsen^ed,  is  employed  Ibr  polvc^  v.  a 
figures  as  for  circular  or  curved  ones.  Thus,  of  an  orfsc  u 
three  sides  would  be  shown  in  elevation  ?  yet,  alihou^ir  .f 
the  same  width,  the  two  diagonal  or  oblique  ones  will  n^  ;*  s 
narrower  than  that  seen  directly  in  front;  and  the  •^•:.* 
applies  to  all  oblique  surfaces,  let  the  angle  they  art"  pU.* 
at  be  what  it  may;  and  to  such  likewise  as  are  ohlufu^  ro 
the  horizon  us  well  as  to  those  which  araveftieaL  Hen<v  % 
poof  terminated  by  gables  or  pedimentA  at  the  ends  of  ».•».- 
elevation  will,  as  regards  outUne,  be  drawn  as  an  apn'j 
plane,  and  the  sloping  lines  of  the  pediment  will  q|-{ 
vertical. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  etrcumstanrte.  i 
are  apt  to  perplex  those  who  are  prejudiced  egain^t  i  •  - 
metrical  drawings  because  they  are  not  salisihctonr  a»»  ^  *  - 
tures,'  a  person  at  all  accustomed  to  them  is  so* far  t. 
being  in  danger  of  misconceiving  them,  that  it  wouM  .•  • 
ouire  an  effort  on  his  part  to  imagine  the  objert^  i<«f  . 
than  what  the  drawings  are  intend^  to  expie«»^tit  r .  . 
a  semicircukir  projection  to  he  a  plane^  or  the  pmfile  oi  . 
pediment  to  be  upright 
Nevertlielesfi,  although  the  whole  may  be  perftedv 
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understood*  ft  is  not  always  tliat  soilieient  aBowance  is 
made,  even  by  architects  themBelvea,  for  the  great  difibr- 
enoe  which  sometimes  occun  between  an  elevation  and  the 
buililins  itself;  or  that  the  real  effect  is  duly  considered  b«- 
forehaiid.  Recourse  is  therefore  occasionally  had  to  what  is 
termed  a  perspeeiive  elevation — a  kind  of  conventional 
representation,  partly  geometrical,  partly  perspective,  and 
combining  in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  both  modes, 
although  strictly  neither  of  them  As  in  elevations  of  the 
usual  kind,  the  building  is  shown  exactly  paiallel  to  the 
picture,  with  the  point  of  sight  precisely  in  the  centre,  at 
the  proper  height  from  the  ground,  and  as  far  as  regards 
the  tint  or  principal  plane,  is  treated  as  any  other  geome- 
triral  drawing;  but  the  parts  beyond  this  plane  are  thrown 
into  perspective  so  as  to  show  the  sides  of  projections,  the 
soffit  of  entablaturos,  the  ceiling  and  pavement  within  por- 
tiooes»  and  how  much  of  a  dome  or  other  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, standing  back  from  the  front,  would  be  concealed 
from  view,  at  a  given  distance.  It  may  be  further  observed, 
tliat  elev«tions,  both  those  of  the  alxyve  desoriptioii  and 
such  as  are  strictly  geometrital,  have  very  frequently  a 
pictorial  chaiacter  fiven  them,  not  only  by  colouring  as 
well  as  by  shadowing,  but  also  by  the  addition  of  sky 
and  background.  Yet  it  would  be  bettbr  were  silch  ac- 
companiment no  hiore  than  what  is  just  sufUdent  to  relieve 
the  buildinr,  instead  of  being  extended  over  the  whole 
drawing,  and  carefully  worked  up ;  beeaose  it  is  calculated 
to  seduce  the  eye,  whilst  by  making  too  grtait  pietensions 
to  the  ehaimcter  of  a  pictiirB»  it  causes  tlM  elevation  itself* 
to  appear  ofiensively  formal  and  unnaturaL  In  fact,  outline 
elevations  (which  mode  is  now  generally  adopted  in  modem 
arebitectuxul  piibliBations,  especiallv  fbreign  ones)  pxe  pre- 
ferable to  those  winch  are  ehadowed,  as  they  exhibit  all  the 
forms  nore  disttnc%,  and  admit  of  being  measuied  with 
much  greater  exactness.  They  do  not,  indeed,  convey  anv 
notion  of  effi»t;  yet  that  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with 
in  such  drawings,  partioularly  if  they  be  accompanied  by 
perspectlva  views. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  eeetione,  which  ara  for  the 
interior  what  elevations  are  for  the  exterior  of  a  building. 
A  section  or  profile  (in  French  coupe^  Italian  spaamo, 
German  tUtrckichmttt)  is  a  plane  cutting  through  the  struc- 
ti\re  on  some  line  of  its  plan,  and  showing  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  and  floors,  the  heights  of  the  rooms,  the  forms 
ond  profiles  of  ceilings,  whether  plain  or  decorated,  flat, 
euvecC  or  arched ;  also  the  exact  forms  of  domes  and  sky- 
lights. In  foot  it  exhibits  all  the  senarate  elevations  of  the 
rooms  intetseeted  by  such  plane,  that  is,  the  elevation  of 
that  aide  of  them  whieh  faces  or  lies  behind  the  plane  of 
representation.  In  addition  to  the  particulars  just  enume- 
rated, we  are  by  this  means  made  acquainted  with  a  variety 
of  others,  in  regard  to  whii^  a  plan  cannot  be  made  to 
afford  any  infonnation.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  plan  as  well  as  by  a  section ;  so  alao 
might  the  height  of  the  rooms  be  expressed  in  the  former 
by  means  of  figureiy  as  the  other  dimensions  generalW  are ; 
and  the  form  and  sixe  of  the  windows  may  be  learned  from 
the  elevetiona;  still  we  should  not  know  what  are  the 
heighta  of  the  doors,  how  they  are  panelled  and  decorated, 
nor  what  is  the  form  of  the  chimney-pieoea,  &c. ;  nor  be 
able  to  judge  so  well  of  the  general  proportions  of  the  apart- 
menta.  Besides  which,  sections  may  be  made  to  show 
much  more  thnn  what  belongs  to  the  architecture  afone, 
for  there  are  many  instances  in  which  furniture^  pictures, 
and  other  decorations  and  fittings-up,  are  introduced;  and 
unless  this  be  done,  a  section  is  apt  to  have  a  naked  ap- 
pearanoe,  except  tl»D. architecture  itself  be  pidrticularly  in- 
teresting and  rich.  For  detailed  and  flUed-up  sections  it 
is  usual  to  employ  outline,  with  the  walls  and  floors  shaded, 
the  former  as  more  solid  being  made  much  darker  than 
the  latter.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elevations  of  the 
ruoma  themselves  are  shadowed,  the  thickness  of  the  inter- 
sected walls,  &c.  are  left  white,  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
fusion and  exhibit  thO  profiles  better.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, too,  that  in  seeiions  of  this  hitter  description,  it  is 
the  praetiM  to  throw  a  shadow  from  the  side  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  rooms,  as  if  it  were  a  model  of  the  building 
really  out  through;  thus  producing  an  effect  both  di»- 
agreeable  and  unnatural,  and  by  no  means  assisting  towards 
rendering  the  representation  more  intelligible.  Indeed,  in- 
diapeoaable  and  interestinc  as  they  ar^  sections  are  a  for 
more  conventional  mode  of  drawing  than  elevations,  be- 


cause tkejr  represent  a  ttiilding  as  it  never  can  be  seen  tt 
all,  except  where  th6  front  of  a  house  has  bi>'«dn  taken  down 
for  the  putpose  of  rebuilding  it,  while  the  floors  and  par- 
tition-walls are  left  standing ;  in  which  case  any  one  may 
obtain  a  good  idoa  of  the  nature  of  a  section,  but  of  otie 
seen  in  perspective.  Besides  general  sections  showing  the 
whole  of  a  building  from  top  to  bottom,  ihere  are  frequently 
partial  ones,  sho\^nng  only  the  rooms  on  one  floor,  or  even  a 
single  room,  tehen  it  is  desired  to  show  it  oil  k,  larger  scale 
than  could  convcnibhlly  be  done  any  other  way.  Or  in- 
stead of  this,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  a  plan  of  the 
room  with  each  of  its  elevations  or  sides  drawn  around  it; 
as  if  laid  down  flat  on  the  ground,  by  which  means  the 
whole  of  the  apartment  is  described;  lor  the  ceiling  may 
be  represented  on  the  plan  itself.  Horizontal  sections 
again  are  occasionally  thade  use  of,  in  order  to  show  more 
accurately  than  cat!  be  done  upon  a  plan,  not  only  the 
ceiling  and  its  ornaments,  but  the  soffits  of  entablatures,  of 
window  recesses  and  door-cases,  also  the  capitals  of  columns 
and  their  pi-ojection. 

Although  not  In  general  use,  there  are  likewise  many 
othek*  modes  and  combinations  which  deserve  to  be  pointed 
but.  One  of  them  is  that  of  elevation  and  section  united ; 
that  is,  one  half  the  drawing  shows  half  the  elevation, 
which,  ds  far  aa  understanding  it,  fully  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  an  entire  oiie ;  while  the  othei*  half  shows  half  the 
section.  Another  is  that  of  sectional  perspective  view, 
which,  while  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  section  in  regard 
to  showing  the  exact  form,  profiles,  and  measurements, 
on  the  first  plane,  intersecting  the  structure,  gives  also  a 
ntcture  of  its  interior  just  as  it  would  appear  in  any  other 
arawing  of  the  kind ;  the  only  difference  bein^,  that  in  this 
ease  the  drawing  extends  beyond  the  interior,  while  in 
other  views  it  is  bounded  by  and  confined  within  it  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  such  a  mode  is  suited  only 
for  showing  a  single  space,  and  not  one  divided  into  separate 
rooms.  It  is  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  displaying  the 
interior  of  a  portico,  as  it  admits  of  the  situation  of  the 
columns  in  front  being  shown  by  the  foreground  being 
made  a  perspective  plan. 

Besides  the  usual  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  there 
must  likewise  be  deUtils  or  parts  at  large,  answering  in 
some  resnect  to  what  are  termed  working  drawings;  since 
without  these  we  can  judge  only  of  the  general  design,  but 
not  of  its  minutisB  and  finishing,  whether  belonnng  to  deco- 
ration or  construction : — and  far  more  may  be  Teamed,  and 
that  too  more  satisfactorily,  by  studying  a  single  good  ex- 
lioiple  thoroughly,  than  by  looking  at  many  which  are 
only  imperfecUy  described.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted 
that  nublished  designs,  unless  they  happen  to  be  those  of 
actual  buildings,  ate  so  exceedingly  defective  in  this  respect, 
geuerally  showing  no  more  than  a  couple  of  plans  with  one 
or  two  elevations,  while,  although  so  very  essential,  sections 
are  entirely  omitted.  In  order  to  illustrate  a  subject  pro- 
perly, not  only  should  there  be  a  plan  of  every  floor  and 
an  elevation  of  every  side,  but  sections,  both  longitudinal 
and  transverse,  and  as  many  of  each  as  the  nature  of  the 
plan  may  require. 

Having  done  thus  much  to  show  the  whole  anatomy  of 
the  structure,  wo  may  then  provide  perspective  views  both 
of  the  exterior  and  principal  parts  of  the  interior,  in  order 
to  show  the  character  and  effect,  which,  without  such 
drawings,  can  be  judged  of  only  piecemeal,  and  inade- 
quately even  by  those  who  perfectly  understand  the  others. 
Yet  however  satisfactory  as  a  representation,  a  perspective 
view  of  an  interior  must  still  leave  much  to  conjecture,  as 
one  of  the  sides  or  ends  of  it  cannot  possibly  be  shown, 
while  of  the  others  two  will  be  more  or  less  foreshortened, 
so  that  if  there  be  deep  receding  parts  in  them,  they  can 
be  but  imperfectly  seen, — nerhaps  may  be  quite  misunder- 
stood; or  can  be  well  understood  only  by  the  aid  of  ].lan 
and  section.  Ih  many  cases,  therefore,  an  interior  would 
require  two  or  even  more  perspective  drawings  in  order  to 
show  it  completely.  Biit  with  every  part  of  the  building 
thus  fully  made  out  and  described  in  drawings,  tiie  wh^li 
may  be  understood  as  well,  in  some  respects  even  betier. 
than  by  a  model  of  it ;  for  besides  that  the  latter  can  du 
very  little  towards  showing  the  interior—certainly  not  its 
effect,  there  is  this  drawba(*k  attending  it,  that  itcunve>s 
no  idea  of  situation  or  localit}%  and  that  instead  of  tlie  eye 
being  confined  either  as  to  due  distance  or  height,  it  viu>\> 
H  from  points  from  which  the  building  itself  can  nuvei 
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be  teen  under  any  circumstanoei.  Neither  has  it  the 
aceompaniment  of  sky,  background, 'foreground:  a  xnodel 
exhibits  the  mere  building  alone— as  it  is,  certainly, 
yet  not  as  it  appears;  for  it  is  seldom  any  attempt  is 
made  to  give  the  proper  local  colouring — at  least  to 
do  more  than  merely  nint  at  it.  By  means  of  perspec- 
tive views,  on  the  oontraxy,  provided  they  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  Judiciously  chosen,  and  not  de- 
ceptively embellished  with  effects  of  rare  occurrence,  we 
may  obtain  a  most  accurate  idea  both  of  the  architecture 
and  of  all  its  local  accompaniments  and  accessories,  whether 
favourable  or  the  contrary.  Of  birtTt-eye  views  of  build- 
ings [Bird*8-Eys]  we  have  said  nothing,  both  because  they 
are  now  seldom  made  use  o^  and  because  we  consider  them 
not  only  most  awkward,  disagreeable,  and  unnatural  repre- 
seatatioiis  in  themselves,  but  as  altogether  superfluous,  if  a 
building  is  properly  described  by  the  other  modes,  or  even 
by  a  block-plan  and  elevation  alone. 

DESMAHIS,  JOSEPH-FRANQOIS-EDOUARD  DE 
CORSEMBLEU,  was  bom  in  the  year  1722,  at  Sully-sur- 
Loire.  His  father  designed  him  for  the  law,  but  he  devoted 
himself  to  poetry,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  Voltaire,  and  admitted  into 
high  society.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  number  of 
little  noems,  which  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  in 
their  uay,  but  which,  as  most  of  them  are  suited  to  parti- 
cular persons  and  occasions,  and  moreover  are  filled  with 
mythological  allusions,  have  little  interest  at  present.  The 
Greek  mythology  was  put  to  a  peculiar  use  in  the  days  of 
J^tiis  XIV.  and  those  of  our  own  Queen  Anne ;  poems 
were  written  altogether  in  the  court  taste,  and  yet  perpetual 
references  were  made  to  pagan  gods.  Not  the  slightest 
attempt  was  made  to  write  m  the  true  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
as  Shellev  and  other  modern  poets,  who  have  chosen  my- 
thological subjects,  have  done  of  late.  Hence  a  variety  of 
little  works,  which  acc^uired  a  great  reputation  during  the 
reign  of  a  certain  &shion,  have  fallen  into  oblivion  on  that 
fastiion  having  passed  away.  The  poems  of  Desmahis 
arc  precisely  of  this  class.  Ho  wrote  some  comedies,  of 
which  'L'Impertinent*  was  very  successful  in  its  day,  but 
attempts  to  revive  it  have  proveiil  ineffectual,  and  La  Harpe 
has  censured  it  pretty  severely.  Desmahis  was  greatly 
blameil  for  the  articles  '  Fat'  and  '  Femme'  in  the  'Ency- 
clopedic.' Instead  of  writing  something  that  contained 
information,  he  only  made  two  satirical  essays  in  the  style 
of  Rochefoucauld.     He  died  in  1761. 

DESMARAIS.    [Regxikk.] 

DESMOND,  and  EARLS  OF  DESMOND.  [Clare 
and  C!oRK.] 

DESPOTISM.    [Monarchy.] 

DESSALI'NES,  JACQUES,  a  nesro  from  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  was  imported  into  the  French  colony  of  St. 
Domingo  as  a  slave.  Having  become  free  like  all  his  fellow 
slaves  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  4th  February,  1794,  he 
soon  figured  among  the  foremost  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
blacks  against  the  white  colonists.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  negro  chief,  Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  who  made  biro  his 
first  lieutenant.  His  intrepidity,  his  extreme  activity  and 
quickness  of  morements,  distinguished  him  in  the  war 
at^ainst  the  French  troops,  and  particularly  against  geneials 
Rigaud  and  Leclerc  in  1802.  Afier  Toussaint's  capture  by 
the  French,  De.<salines  submitted  for  awhile,  and  accepted 
an  amnesty,  but  he  ii*as  soon  al^er  at  the  head  of  a  new  insur- 
rection against  general  Rochambeau,  Leclerc's  successor,  and 
cunh-ibuted  greatly  to  the  victory  of  the  blacks  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Marc,  which  decided  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by 
the^  French  in  October,  1803.  Dessalines  encouraged  a 
general  massacre  of  the  whites,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex.  In  1804  he  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor 
of  Haiti,  under  the  name  of  Jacques  I.,  and  establishea  his 
court  in  imitation  of  that  which  Bonaparte  had  just  formed 
in  France.  But  his  cruelty  and  a.bitrary  conduct  towards 
his  fo.mer  comrades  led  io  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  the  ne^ro  chief  Christophe,  and  Pethion,  a 
tfiulatto.  They  rose  upon  Dessalines  at  a  review,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1806.  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Chrisiophe  sue- 
oeetled  him  as  emperor  uf  Hatti,  by  the  name  of  Henri  I. 

DESSAU,  ANHALT,  a  Saxon  duchy  in  the  north-west 
of  Germ  my,  bounded,  where  its  limi.s  do  not  touch  the 
other  duchies  of  Anhalt,  Bernburg  and  Cothen.  by  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  It  is  composed  of  six  de- 
taclied  portions  of  tenritorv.  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
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The  duchy  has  an  area  of  about  367  square  miles :  it  *  t 
tends  from  11*^30' to  12"  35' £.  Ions.;   iU  naoat  south-. 
point  is  in  51**  39',  and  iu  most  northerly  in  b^'*  7'  N    . 
With  the  exception  of  some  hig^  ground  in  the  bailivf  ^   ' 
Sandersleben,  it  presents  a  uniform  and  beautiful  yn 
the  surface  rising  slightly  along  the  banka  of  the  £1U>  i.  . 
Mulde.    The  character  of  the  soil  varies  constderabh  ;    i 
districts  adjoining  the  Fuhne  and  Wipper  are  hixhi)  *  i. 
tivated,  and  fertile  in  grain,  vegetables,  &c. '  the  vicmit?  ' 
lie  Elbe  and  Mulde  is  noted  for  its  rich  meado^r*  vid  ; . « 
tures ;  but  the  soil  of  Zerbst  is  poor  and  hungry*  ano  m* 
parts  of  Dessau  Proper  are  sandy  heaths.  In  general  it  l  .  ■ 
be  said  that  the  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbf  . 
extremely  fertile,  and  on  the  right  bank  sandj  and  uin>-  - 
ductive.    A  fifth  part  of  the  surface  of  Ardudt-Dea^au  .. 
covered  by  woods  and  forests,  which  ooeupy  about  sere:::* 
three  square  miles,  mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Slbc,  ai>   . 
Wbrlitz,  Oranienbaum,  &c.,  and  from  the  abundance 
game  still  render  the  duchy  as  famed  in  Germafiy  as  ^ 
former  times. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  travenca  Anh^' 
Dessau  from  east  to  west,  and  divides  it  into  two  ven  ^ 
equal  parts,  of  which  the  larger  lies  on  the  left  bank    % 
banks  are  defended  by  strong  dams,  called  '  the  Blbt- v  . 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  inundations  vfaacli  at  t.L  « 
devastate  the  a^acent  lands.    The  Eloe  separates  Zcr  - 
from  the  Prussian  dominions*  and  is  traversed  by  a  tl » ;  . 
bridge,  about  three   miles   north  of   Denaa.      All   i 
streams  in  the  duchy  are  tributaries  of  this  river,  c-.i: 
directly  or  indirectly ;  those  of  any  importance  xvinch  r  - 
directly  into  it  are  the  Mulde,  a  navigable  alream,  - 
known  for  its  salmon,  which  comes  from  the  bailiv:  -  ^  : 
Alsleben,  receives  the  Wipper,  and  meets  the   £jU-  s 
Henscheinen  above  Dessau,  and  the  Ruthe,  which  tr  : ' 
the  duchy  from  Zerbst.    The  minor  streama.  indirr  .. 
tributary  to  the  Elbe,  are  the  Taube,  Wipper»  Fuhne .  r 
only  native  rivor  of  Anhalt-Dessau),  and  the  2<e:l«''   - 
Zittau,  which  flows  into  the  Fuhne:  the  three  fir»t  uti.    . 
their  waters  with  the  Saale,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe.    1 
duchy  is  full  of  *stillinge,'  narrow    tracts  of  a«Kcc>-.' 
ponds  or  pieces  of  water,  which  bear  evideiit  irarr-.    ' 
hanng  been  parts  of  the  former  beds  of  rivers ;  thei 
tially  s^irt  the  course  both  of  the  Mulde  and  Elbe.    7 :  - 
are  a  number  of  lakes  also,  the  largest  of  wliich  is  the  ?<>  .    : 
situated  between  the  Mulde  and  Elbe,  and  ck^c  iv   .  • 
confluence;  the  high  road  fhim  Dessau  to  Oranien}-!  - 
passes  across  it  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge,  rest;  t 
stone  piers.    Lake  Sclionits  is  of  considerable  leogth  . 
connected  with  Lakes  Rehsen,  Rottingen,  and  DuUiiti.  h 
the  most  picturesque  is  Lake  Worlitz.  which  is  aUo  «    . 
nected  with  Lake  Rbttingen.  All  these  raceive  their  «  <  -r 
fh)m  the  Elbe,  and  are  supposed  by  many  to  haveencr  n  t 
portions  of  an  old  bed  of  that  river. 

The  climate  of  Anhalt-Dessau  is  temperate  and  lies.. 
though  the  inhabitants  suffer  at  times  fiom  leren  . 
other  diseases  occasioned  by  inundations. 

The  industry  of  the  people,  encouraged  by  the  pott  - 
care  of  the  government,  who  introducea  the Eoglah  i.^^  t 
of  husbandry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  ceniurv  • 
brought  almost  every  available  tract  under  cultivaiion 
placed  the  duchy  in  a  situation  to  produce  more  gra^n  r 
Its  wants  require:  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  rn«*t  . 
vegetables.    It  grows  all  the  ordinary  descriptiocte  vf  i 
as  well  8s  hops,  hemp  and  flax,  puUe,  succory,  maddi-r 
bacco,  rape  seed  (from  which  about  220  tons  of  oU  ar. 
nually  obtained).  Buckwheat  is  raised  in  Zerbst.  aul  %  .    • 
large  crops  in  wet  seasons. 
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The  population  of  Dessau  in  1818  amounted  to  9136,  tA 
whom  807  were  Jews;  in  1830,  including  the  suburbs,  it 
eontained  1005  houses  and  10,611  inhabitants,  of  whom  763 
were  Jews;  and  in  1836  the  population  was  estimated  at 
10,900.  They  have  but  few  manu&etures,  principally  of 
ctoth,  stockings,  hats,  tobacco,  ▼itriol,  siWer-laiie,  and 
beer:  the  retail  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  It  however  carries  on  A  conaderable  trade 
in  grain,  &c,  and  has  a  salmon  fishery  on  the  Mulde. 
Dessau  has  three  annual  ftdrs.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
philosopher  Moses  Mendelsohn,  who  died  in  1786.  In  the 
environs  are  the  ducal  villas  of  Louisium,  Georrium,  and 
Vogelheerd,  with  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English  taste ;  the 
Drehberg  is  the  burying-place  of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt 
Dessau,  which  is  excavated  in  an  artificial  mount,  planted 
with  shrubs,  and  surmounted  by  a  building  wiih  a  lantern 
and  cupola;  and  the  Stieglitzbere  on  the  Elbe,  with  the 
monument  to  tie  memory  of  the  duke  of  Dessau,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Torgau. 

It  seems  probableHhat  Dessau,  like  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  was  built  by  the  Dutch  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  under  Albrecht  the  Bear ;  and  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  existing  reoerds  until  1213, 
it  is,  with  some  probability,  conjectured  that  the  church  of 
St  Mary  is  of  earlier  date,  the  hospital  havmg  been  erected 
some  time  previous  to  1228.  The  school,  which  is  the 
oldest  in  Anhalt,  was  founded  in  1313.    [Aiyhalt.] 

DE8T0UCHBS,  PHILIPPE  NERICAULT,  was  bom 
at  Tours,  in  1680.  He  much  displeased  his  relations  by 
turning  actor,  when  they  bad  designed  him  for  the  law. 
He  wandered  from  town  to  town  as  director  of  a  company 
of  comedians,  among  whom  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
strict  morality  and  his  great  regard  fbr  religion.  His 
first  dramatic  piece,  'LeCurieux  Impertinent,'  (founded  on 
the  episode  of  the  same  name  in  Ekm  Quixote)  w^s  acted 
m  1710,  and  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.  Three 
pieces  which  followed  seem  to  have  had  more  success  than 
they  merited.  In  1717  Destouches  accompanied  Cardinal 
Dubois  to  England,  where  he  married  an  English  Catholic 
lady,  with  whom  on  his  return  to  France  he  retired  to  an 
estate  in  the  country,  where  he  passed  nearly  all  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1723  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Academie.  About  this  time  commenced  his  great  re- 
putation as  a  dramatist,  for  though  his  former  pieces  had 
been  succcssftil,  they  rose  little  above  mediooity.  ms  •  Phi- 
losophe  Mari6'  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the  comic 
writers  of  France,  and  the  envious  critiques  which  were 
Written  against  it  only  showed  how  highly  it  was  valued. 
*  Lb  Glorieux,*  which  fallowed,  was  by  some  critics  con- 
sidered even  superior  to  '  Le  Philosophe  Mari6,'  and  La 
Harpe  seems  to  be  of  this  opinion ;  however  the  latter  is 
generally  considered  the  most  peH^t  He  continued  to 
write  for  the  stage  till  his  sixtieth  year*  thougb  tiie  pieces 
he  produced  were  not  equal  to  the  two  already  mentioned ; 
one  of  the  most  iavorite  was  '  La  F&usse  Agn6s,'  a  farcical 
comedy  resembling  Muruhy's  *  Cititen.'  From  that  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  tneology,  and  wrote  several  essays 
against  infidelity.    He  died  in  1 754. 

The  *  Philosophe  Marifi,'  on  which,  as  we  have  teen,  the 
fiime  of  Destouches  chiefly  rests,  is  a  model  in  its  way. 
Although  the  subject  and  style  of  the  whole  are  generally 
Herious,  there  are  situations  and  scenes  which  can  scarcely 
be  excelled  for  humour.  The  moral  tendency  of  the  piece 
is  such  as  must  give  pleasure  to  a  well-constituted  mind. 
There  are  no  hacKnied  sentiments  or  mawkish  expressions, 
but  the  best  of  feelings  are  pourtrayed,  and  exhibited  in  so 
attmcttve  a  form,  that  even  the  bad  characters  of  the  piece 
are  overcome  by  them,  and  the  spectator  feels  that  their 
«y>nver8ion  is  perfoctly  natural.  The  very  weaknesses 
tihidi  the  author  has  implanted  in  his  virtuous  cbaracters 
tfhow  that  he  knew  human  nature  to  be  more  interesting 
than  apicture  of  *ftiultle8s  abstractions. 

DESTVAUXIA'CEiB,  an  obscure  and  little  known  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  consisting  of  a  few  New  Holland 
sedge-like  herbs,  of  no  known  utility.  They  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  RestiacesD  and  Cyperacete,  and  are  principally 
ehsoracterixed  among  other  glumose  endogens  oy  having 
tevelral  carpels  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  flower.  The 
most  recent  character  is  the  following,  given  by  Endlicher, 
in  his  •  Genera  Plantarum.' 

^Dwarf  Australian  herbs  with  the  appearance  of  a  pigmv 
Gyperus  or  S<*irpus ;  the  roots  fibrous  or  &sciculated. 
Piling  filiform,  undivided,  leafless.     Leaves  radical,  W- 
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tween  thread-shaped  and  brutly,  aheatntiig  at  tbe  base. 
Sptkelets  hermapnrodit^  in  two  ranks,  one-flowered,  or 
terminal  and  solitary  with  one  or  many  florets.     Glum 2 
single,  anterior,  or  two  nearly  opposite  each  other,  c«>at  * 
Palefld  none,  or  delicate,  single  or  double,  parallel  with  !!»• 
glumes.     Stamen    single,    anterior.     Filament    filiT^*.]. 
simple.    Anthers  turned  inwards,  one-celled,  attarhcl  \  t 
the  back  above  the  base.    Ovary  either  single  and  f^c^  « '. : 
(we  would  exclude  this  character)  or  several  attachcnl  t>.  . 
common  axis  at  different  heights,  imbricated  dowu«;u '•. 
one-oelled.    Ovule  solitary,  suspended  from  the  apex  of   -  ■ 
ovary,  orthotropous,  with  the  foramen  regarding  the  I.  - 
of  the  ovary.    Styles  filiform,  simple,  united  to  each  ol.«  r 
at  the  base.    Stigmas  simple,  or  with  a  feather)*  bcu-  : 
Utricles  membranous,  dehiscing  lengthwise  at   the  •^'•'. 
Seed  orthotropous,  pendulous;   skin  leathery  and  ra:l«  r 
hard.  Albumen  flesny  and  abundant.  Embryo  anUtro* •<•.<. 
lenticular,  applied  to  the  albumen  at  the  extremity  of  ;:i 
seed  opposite  the  umbilicus;  the  radicular  extremity  \^- 
pillose,  and  regarding  the  base  of  the  fruit-   {Genera  P: .  . 
i€trum,  p.  119.) 

DE;TACHMENT,  in  military  affkirs,  is  a  certain  nuuu. : 
of  battalions  of  infantry  and  sc^uadrons  of  cavalry  wbu  !i ;  '>• 
.selected  from  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  being  cmp*^; 
on  some  particular  duty. 

The  dan^r  of  being  beaten  in  detail  renders  i^  gciier/* 
q)eaking,  improper  to  have  considerable  divi^>iuns  <.!' 
army  far  sepai-ated  from  the  main  body^  but  in  wsrf 
many  circumstances  occur  which  render  such  a  inct^.  1  : 
adviseable ;  as,  for  example,  the  necessity  of  keeping  ; 
session  of  certain  important  positions  while  the  rest  u!  t'  > 
army  is  otherwise  employed;  of  masking  a  furtre— ,  .- 
keeping  a  body  of  troops  in  check,  during  the  tcmp^•r^:;. 
advance  of  the  army  into  the  enemy's  country;  or  uf  j-i  • 
tecting  the  magazines  and  ensuring  the  safoty  of  cuu^i  . . 
with  provisions  or  stores.  In  thtse  ra<ei>  however,  gr.  -i 
precautions  should  be  taken  that  tho  (kiarhment  ma*  :  : 
be  cut  ofif;  it  should  therefore  be  protected  bv  some  fori  if  i 
place,  or  its  distance  from  the  main  body  snould  not  In  > . 
great  as  to  prevent  it  fh)m  rejoining  the  latter  before  it  c:. 
be  attacked  by  a  superior  force :  good  roads  should  of  c.u.:  o 
exist,  or  be  formed,  by  which  it  may  retire  if  compelled. 

Detachments,  when  judiciously  disposed  on  a  field  ^f 
battle,  may  contribute  much  to  a  victoiy  by  turning  ..  j 
enemy's  flank  while  a  powerfiil  attack  is  being  made  u. 
front;  but  the  greatest  forenght  and  a  perfect  kno-wU^.i 
of  the  CTound  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  opera tiotu^ ,  * 
the  main  body  and  the  detachment  may  take  place  at  t>  •• 
proper  times.  The  king  of  Prussia  (Frederick  U.)  seem^  u. 
have  been  averse  from  making  detachments  on  the  fit '  i 
of  batde ;  and,  in  his  Instructions  to  his  G«neralss  Ic 
observes,  that  they  generally  arrive  too  late  or  too  earl>  .-t 
the  appointed  place,  on  which  account  they  frustrate  ti  .- 
object  which  was  intended  by  them.  He  quotes  as.  ex- 
amples, the  defeat  of  Charles  XH.,  at  Pultava,  in  i\  •  - 
sequence  of  the  detachment  which  he  sent  out  on  t..- 
precedinjp  evening  having  lost  its  way ;  and  the  &ilun; .  f 
PHnce  Eugene  to  surprise  Cremona  firom  some  sucb  cauv- 
The  objection  however  does  not  apply  when  tbe  arnu  .% 
able  to  make  detachments  without  weakening  itbilf  t  o 
much,  and  when  the  divisions  are  not  separated  b>  k* ./ 
obstacles  which  might  prevent  them  from  succouring  e.,  h 
other  if  required.  At  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in  1S13,  t! .» 
troops  under  General  Graham  may  be  considered  as  foru) .  ^ 
a  detachment  from  the  principal  part  of  the  army  commani'  " 
by  Lord  Wellington  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill;  and.  as  li .. 
communications  between  the  divisions  were  very  diff.r.  :: 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  so  that  the  comman<.i  r^ 
were  obliged  to  act  independentiy  of  each  other,  the  cir 
cumstances  must  have  been  very  unfavourable  for  a  ur.  % 
of  action ;  yet  the  event  justified  the  measures  taken*  a:.  \ 
the  victory  there  gained  completed  tlie  delivermno*  »•: 
Spain. 

When  an  oflScer  is  detached  with  a  few  troops  to  wat. ;. 
an  enemy,  he  should  endeavotir  to  get  well  acquainted  t*  :•  * 
the  ground,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  change  \\  y 
position  according  to  circumstances,  and  he  should  kv.  .^ 
his  division  con^ialed  as  much  as  possible.  He  ma\  s  \ 
offensively  if  a  favourable  opportunit)  should  present  jt^ '  i, 
but,  in  general,  his  object  is  to  gain  infoonation  wad  k*-.;i 
the  enemy  on  the  alert  rather  than  to  fight.  Men  of  mu 
ligence  snould  be  appointed  to  such  commands*  which  vrt 
frequently  attended  with  oon&iderable  difficulty  and  diuigcr ; 
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37  S.  foil.)    TV  4ate    •— ^  "lyiea  10  uencriion  bv  tlM  P.W—  j    ^u 

MmrbU  i«  1548  b.c..  »»-«.    ^y  Euaobiug  1541  bc  •  W^  .T**  *"^  •»«»»  of  Aaron.  «  h»^^ >. 

.torie.  connected  witK     »mi«     bi-tory  are  w  manifeiil,  1^^  *^  «^*^  «nie  at  ^S"it   i!^^"!»»  >?«8  Mw 

lout,  that  doubU  a.  to    »»i«  actual 'exUtencew^unavJi^wJ  'T*?**.'  <J>»«t- 't- M  &>me^,?i,et.  k'K^ 

enteruined.  and  '»•««?«»    «s.«onable  to  c^CHSJ  hJ  ^{1^"1^  ^Uen^TaiS^X  S«  .r."^  ."U' '  ' 

was  a  mere  per»omftc»*a<3na.    It  raiitt  be  confcMcd  th.Vu.JIf  '*?'»^'y  "fter  the  return  fi^nTiiJl         ?  ■  •6*  »'  Mij... 

are  no  etymological   |r«x>un<U  for  thinkhTrS  IS^L^  :[•'«'  *»«»  »«cied  ca^n"  as  »^iw.f?"'!,"y  <^  B**"-^ 

be  tbe  ea^  more  or  ^e«s    with  the  earlf  khi!!  "9^.  *»  *«»y  maintain  thatthe  MritT^  ^f*  f^  """K^i;  - 

rr^.^S^nT^-^af^^'^L^n-am^i^rSr^^  o'?To^\?^.-^^.r^-.». 

Nord  in  France.     It    c^oTximences  in  the  river  S«^«       / 
runs  north-west  to  ttie  xieiglibourhood  of  La  Bass^  •  a  «t^ii 
canal  ftom  that  placo  joins  it.    It  then  turns  to  the  nnM»! 
east,  passes  through  LUle,  and  taming  airain  to  the  n^^?" 
west  Vns  the  Lys    at   I>Bnsleniont  neal^Warnrt^^^ 
course  is  partly  m    tHe    department  of  Pas  de  Calai«!     itt 
whole  length  is  about  40  mUes.  The  part  from  th«  S«vL    ♦ 
Lille  is  called  Hauto  Cor  Upper)  Deule,  and  was  finffi  f^ 


whole  length  is  about  40  mUes.  The  part  from  th«  s!llfL  ♦ 
Lille  is  called  Haute  Cor  Upper)  Deule,  and  was  finSS  • 
1690:  from  Lille  to  tbe  Lys  it  is  called  Basso  (or  Ix)wert 


a  xi»uu3  (or    xjy 

__...  from  Lai  e  to  t    e  Lys                   .  „,„^         lower)  chan  '^IIV- — :*"'»  '"  '=°*P-  xxxii.  venea  i^'it'  "*.  "•  ••• 

Denle.                                                                                           ^"^^  cnap.  xxxni.,  j ;  and  finJiiJ^k-^  »eraes  44,  45,  and  4S    m 

DKTJTEIKyNOlWrY,  the  fifth  book  of  the  P««f.*      k  S?«»«l«ding  chaptw       KTVu  ^'^^'•'**  *•»  "xivth  mJ 
•r  *«  book,  of  Moties.      The  Hebrew  title  DmT^W  I  ^-  ^^^  aUth? parte  JL^-.^"'i^°?  "^  ^^  B  Ll^  , 

Mi  hadAorim,   *  Xliese  (are)  the  words.'  SuTL  ^',  T  ^^^S^i'bJib^J^^'^^  "'  »^«  ''o""*  otlLl 

of  the  commencing  pbrase.  a  mode  of  a,^E^"  "™f»  *«  writer  by  whom  theTS^n^"".  ^^  «•«  word.  ^ 

that  adopted   in    tecbmcaUy  quoting  a  le«a  ?„!!!?.  "  '"  *°"*»>  "Petition  from  ,^  wtwrfuced.    Bewde.  an  b , 

A™„n»  5«  Rabbiiis   it  is  also  eall«f  ,l*!??..A"i'*™">ent-  tateuch  of  tJ.-  lil^?  *'V.l«*cediaK  book.  nT^K^n"" 


the  fi«t  ch]S« S^M^T^r  '* /^^'•'  '^  •• 
verse  41  of  ctap.  iv.  ^  wS^ST-^  "  ""*  *"'  P"«  •>  • 
ter. and  the b^nningofC!^'?'¥.*««» ««« of  ihu ch,. . 
Moses  is  then«  rooSiSm^..  "fchap.  v,  are  by  the  iir,i.-. 

« the  ist.  9th.  »^l^^  T:^r^  r^^  cW-  xv'.:; 

Thence,  to  the  end  of  chm?,^-    .1**  ***» ^*^ »V^'-'<' 
continued,      fa  vers^  I Tnd   ^^f  ^  '""^ '•'"'^  '■' 

r.'^irsriX'^^^  '^^'"^  'tir" 

Dr.  Geddes,BlI  the  parte  comdS?^?  "^  ^^  »'"'  >'» 
are  distinmn.h^  t  JT^"  ***™»tmg  of  the  worH.  ..r  vi     ■ 


S;t  ad^pt^i  iT TeSSiti^y  ^Hng  J'S"?  ™.  "*  '°  '"^"^  "Petition  from^t^  *"*!S^"'«<»-  B-wi'rh , 
Among  &e  IUbtoii«  it  is  »Wcalled%<pA^J5SS'^nt-  t^^o-ch  oTthe  ^ntf  wWh'**^'?^  ^^  of  .h^pT  " 
book^reproofe.'  or  •  den«nciations.'of which  th^SS^*^  y««»  from  the  d^irt JS  fc^!^'^  throughout  the  £', 
..  in  chs.  IT.  ix.  Mcviii.  XXX-  xxxii ;  and  Mi^^^!T^J'  «>n?Plete  rocapituUtion  rf  ?K  '"^*'  *.''*  ^k  coniak  t 
repetition  of  the  law.  a  restatement  beingwa^V' ,^^ ,  V^'"''^  >*w,exhiWted  i„  1.  "  "?"*  «««n>onial  ,  t 
Sok  of  the  Mosaic  Uws  contained  in  the  Sr^3S.„"Li'?"  i^e^iticua,  aid  Numbed  l^tK^'^^^^^S  book,  of  Kx  J,, ' 
ofthePWUteuch.  T^  Greek  tiOe  ^„,,J:^^^^^  Ations;  «.  for  &^1wV.k"^*^'^  Md  .5^"'':,': 
mimioH,  giren  ia  the  Septuagint  t«naJatton,'u  «S^  J*'""**  *»"  P«rente  o?a  ItohW  *"*  ***  <"*•  IsTVb  '. 
to  Mishneh  torab,  Wing  composed  of  two  wor^E^*    ^.  •'<>«»e<l  to  <leath  bv  hu  JfS™"?,.*""  ^^  l««d  him  forU,  • 


of  his   life. 

„  .^ where  the  IsraeUfes  aftawl'^i:^'''!^''*"'    Jast  verws  ofTj.-."^"^-  ?"  .•"•  *«obodienL~ ' TK^"""' 

into  Canaan:     not  -over  against  the  R^^t^Tf .°^*' 1  T^^^eV^^^^'^^^'S- ^'"'^  tkB  tw^K^  Tur 
to  the  authoriaetl  x-^r^n.  whe«  the  ^^J^  g^J- •>•  •-  '  I^t«r^.     ^  ^^  the  Commination  of ^1^  k^"J  , 
name  of  a  «ty  or  nation,  is  arunplv  tranvlatei  rtJnE*  o  °*    <»nMdered  as  nronh^fT^i     ,  *^*P-  *«"•  15.    18.    10  " 
but  as  Dr.  CWde*  i*ads  -in  tU  «.Km  o^Sf  fv^    "'J'  °f  ^telii  Wf  **•  j'  .*«  Messiah.  o„  the    .:.,:"- 
atdo  i»f  th*  JoTilan.  in  the  plain,  ovor  a«!^.  c  '^.•»»»«ef    of  the  last^nf  'J  lir  '^^  '"•  3'-     Chap  VxiH  ^""  " 
••lor^u*  Ua>»  jvmmoy  fK«n*Mount  Hoi^^A,! 7^  ""'y ,  »Pi»ion  of  a*^e,?  ^  Moses,  the  poetry Tw"ch.T*;-'' 
on  thoir  vay     Ih-m  then**  to  the  J,^^  ^^^^^^'^  \  ^^'^'^V  ma^i^n?  l'^/'}  ^''^^^  Bishop  Wth    ^   "** 
.fortHl  aWut   «e«rly  forty  years.    The^S«^J?*K  '^^    *'"' Pwte  K^w" T    .  "^^"^  CI"ke  remarks  Sl.''.  *  ' 
buto.  tht.  authorship  of  .K,i  b.H*  to  MoK^tfT^i'*^^    ^^^  proflt  b?  t /*'•"».«'«  Scriptu,«^"  bl  'J^'  ^^^* 
d.mouUuv»  Nvhioh  have  induced  KiohhoS^nH  «.k ""*^  '"*    Beuteronomv  •  Sh.vif  .8«n«"»e  Chriitian  tW  thf^  T  "  " 
«mu«ont«tor.  to  assign  ,  much  lato^.tr'*.***^*'^'*™**    St.  Ks  !'„;*.,  "'^  ""<»•>«  «>nMdered  aa^rir«^***°^  • 
a««ol-  Mom:».    Tho  ?oncludi«S  cwJ;»1 '?"*•»  the    "mendmentf  Kj?    "i«.  Hebrews."  10*^^*'"' 
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BMBt  of  14-(1  '^  m\  we  tbanld  alM  saj  that  the  kMer  m- 
the  invehpment  of  the  former.  But  the  latter  term  is  never 
tued,  which  frequently  gives  rise  to  a  circumlocutory  and 
sometimes  defective  moSa  of  description. 

D£ VENTER,  a  fortified  town  in  the  province  of  Overys- 
sel,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Yssel,  about 
forty-six  English  miles  east  from  Amsterdam.  Deveuter 
was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  a  member  of  the 
llanseatio  league.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
flanked  with  numerous  towers,  and  defended  by  a  broad 
deep  ditch.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Grothic  building,  with 
an  excellent  set  of  bells.  The  college  contains  a  well- 
chosen  and  extensive  library ;  population  10,600. 

DEVEREUX.    [Essex.] 

DEVICE,  an  ^^mblem  or  ensign,  formerly  borne  on 
shields  or  embroidered  upon  banners  as  a  cognizance,  eon- 
temporary,  in  the  history  of  heraldry,  with  coat-armonr 
itself.  As  early  as  the  twelflh  century,  King  Henry  IL 
caused  certain  devices  to  be  painted,  whksh  ha^  a  descrip- 
tive reference  to  his  name :  the  pkLUta-geniHa,  or  broom- 
sprig,  and  a  jenet  passing  between  two  broom  plants,  the 
former  of  which  is  engraved  upon  the  Great  9eal  of  his  son, 
Richard  I.,  on  either  side  of  the  throne.  For  many  suc- 
ceeding centuries  these  devices  appear  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  royal  use ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
various  houses  of  the  nobility  adopted  their  use.  Thomas 
Mowbray,  duko  of  Norfolk,  appeared  against  Henry,  duke 
of  Hereford,  in  the  celebrated  just  at  Coventry,  upon  a 
horse  whose  velvet  trappings  were  embroidered  with  lions 
and  mulberry  trees,  intended  to  typify  his  name.  The 
devices  of  greatest  notoriety  were  the  white  and  red  roses, 
by  which  the  contending  fiimilies  of  the  royal  stem  are  still 
metaphorically  described.  From  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  fheses,  entabla- 
tures, and  stained  windows  of  the  more  sumptuous  habita- 
tions were  crowded  with  devices.  The  Bourchier  and 
Stafford  knots  were  of  this  description.  Camden,  in  his 
Remains,  has  a  section  entitled  *  Rebus^  or  Name-Devices;' 
these  were  probably  adapted  in  imitation  of  the  emblems 
which,  durii^  the  NeanoUtan  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  painted  by  the  Italian  chiefs  upon  their  shields,  ao- 
companied  by  mottoes  or  quotations  descriptive  of  enterprise, 
or  of  the  general  character  of  ^  bearer.  Such  were 
called  Impresses,  from  the  Italian  word  *  )mpreaa.^ 

DEVIL  is  the  English  name  of  the  malignant  evil  being 
—the  great  spiritual  adversary  of  mankind.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  chief  of  a  host  of  rebellious  angels  who,  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  ailer  a  contest  with  the  obedient 
angels,  headed  by  the  archangel  Michael,  were  expelled 
flx)m  heaven .  (2  Peter  iU  4 ;  Rev.xiL,  7—9  ;  Jude  6.)  for 
the  sin  of  arrogance  and  insubordination.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  is  variously  given  by  different  lexicogra- 
phers. Dr.  Johnson,  supposing  its  derivation  to  be  from ^la- 
poXoc  (diabolus),  considei-s  divel  the  more  correct  mode  of 
HOtjlUng.  Others  assert  devil  to  be  a  mere  contraction  of 
the  evil,  as  God  fixmi  the  ^oocL  (Lemon's  English  Etymo- 
lof^.)  It  is  however  apparent  tbat,  as  Christianity  was 
ori^illally  ditruscd  throughout  Europe  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  tho  Latin  diabolus  and  Greek  ^uz/3oXoc  pro- 
durod  tho  Welsh  diafol,  Saxon  biojzul  and  beopl,  Gothic 
iUofl,  English  devil,  German  tei^el,  Dutch  duyvel, 
French  diable,  Spanish  diMo,  and  ItaUan  dimmlo,  as  these 
appellatives  are  similar  not  only  in  form  and  sound, 
but  in  designating  the  peculiar  character  of  this  evil 
being ;  and  their  existence  is  subsequent  to  the  introduce 
tipn  of  Christianity.  The  simple  original  signification  of 
iiafio\oQ  {liafiaKKjuv)  is  adversary,  accuser,  calumniator,  op- 
))onent;  it  therefore  serves  to  translate  the  Hebrew  ^g)|t^ 
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entan,  which  has  precisely  the  same  meaning.  (Heb.  and 
Ok.  Lexicons  of  Parkhurst  and  Pasor.)  The  name  SulfioXoe 
is  applied  to  the  spirit  of  evil  as  being  specially  the  ac- 
cusing enemy  of  the  human  race,  who  accuses  them  before 
God  night  and  day  (6  Kariiyop&v,  &c.  Revelation  xii.  10). 
Divines  enumerate  about  thirty  different  titles  appro- 
priated to  the  devil.  The  following  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal : — 

The  god  of  this  world  (age,  seculum),  6  Ot^c  roD  al^vo^ 

T9i)Tov,  2  Corinth,  iv.  4.  The  prince  of  this  world,  6  Apx^^  '"<"' 

sAeiM^f  rovrov,  John  xii.  31.  The  prince  or  power  of  darkness^ 

1  of  the  power  of  the  air,  b  dpxw  rq^  ^oveiac  rov 

<».  iL  2.    The  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  Abad- 

lyon,  6  ^ycXoc  r^  Atvevov^  *AtaiUtv,  *AroXXv«M> 


iifn..  at.  11.  Thoprinoe  ef  devlK  Afj^^  rflv 
Tho  great  red  dragon,  old  serpent,  devil  and  satan,  ifmm^ 
/iIy«v,  wyppo^  b  itdMic,  b  Zarava^^  Be»,  xiL  3,  9 ;  aaa  xxjl 
2«  A  murdeifer  from  the  be^ning,  a  liar,  and  the  lather 
of  lyin&  avBpmiroKrbvos  iw  <lpxWt  V^^^viffi,  «•!  ^  wmrij, 
avTov.    The  tempter,  o  wupal^v,  Matth.  iv.  S. 

For  explanations  of  numerous  other  appellatives,  aa  Berl- 
zebub,  Lucifer,  Belial,  &c.,  wo  refer  to  the  varioua  worki 
mentioned  in  the  present  artide.  The  statemaDta  t&ftdrr 
the  word  Devil  in  Craden's  Concordanee  may  aerve  to  re- 
present the  doctrine  of  the  church  eoneemins  the  pontf 
and  dominion  of  this  being.  Man,  it  ia  said,  amee  the 
fall,  is  under  the  tyranny  and  slavery  of  Satan,  who  i« 
an  adversary  surprismgly  subtle,  with  strength  gicttUy  su- 
perior to  onrs ;  with  mahee  the  moat  deadly,  MMwith  aeu- 
vity  equal  to  his  malice.  He  has  principalities  and  powers 
undei  his  command,  and  walks  abeol  like  a  roanni;  bun 
(I  Peter  v;  8)  to  tempt  and  lietray  usi,  eeekinf^  to  invoivr 
us  in  sin,  and  to  hring  us  to  ruin  and  everlaatin^  mi»ery 
In  a  work  entitled  *  ne  Attributes  of  Satan,*  S^ou,  l8l<9 : 
also  '  An  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  the  Devil*  aiid  bti 
Influence  on  the  Human  Mind,'  12mo.,  1810,and  anEtfai 
'  On  the  Influence,  Ppwer,  and  evil  Agency  of  SatMsu"  b^a, 
1822,  it  ia  maintained  that  the  same  testimoiiy  which  esu- 
blishes  the  existence  of  Gtod  establisbea  also  the  exialmrr 
of  the  devil,  that  is,  an  evil  spirit,  the  eaensy  efthe  wbuir 
human  race,  who  possesses  the  power  of  excitiog  e^.i 
thoughts  and  actions ;  and  that  thoughGed  in  hia  wisdoin  Ua* 
left  his  expulsion  fnnn  heaven  in  mystery,  thora  U  no  ooe 
point  on  which  the  Scriptures  are  mors  ctoar  and  exphc jt 
than  this,  that  the  hearts  of  men  are  under  hia  doininit>D. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article  we  shall  notice  the  dis- 
crepancy Of  opinion  among  Christians  aa  to  the  reality  an4 
personal  existence  of  this  evU  being. 

It  is  not  altogether  useless  nor  uninatmetiva  to  timee  the 
history  of  opinions,  however  absurd  they  ma^  ho.  Aa  tt> 
the  notions  entertained  of  this  evil  being,  it  wovkl  be  swy 
to  show  that  in  forming  their  q>eculataons  upon  faia  i»tuj^ 
men  early  abandoned  the  plain  worda  of  Sw^itvio^  and  br 
oonsequence  fell  into  the  wildest  eatravagUMea  and  con- 
jectures. The  more  the  knowled^  of  the  cfig;iiial  taou  and 
the  exact  study  of  it  declined,  the  more  did  aupeEatituna 
and  unfcuinded  notions  aa  to  this  haiiig  ablaia  endit  aiiMa^; 
mankind.  The  history  of  these  abamdities  la  afton  Ivdi- 
crous  enough,  but  unfortunytt^y  tiie  hel^  in  anpamatwaJ 
agency  of  all  kinds  forms  also  one  of  the  darkaat  ciia|rtc*« 
in  tlie  histc^  of  our  race.  Ignorance,  which  ie  the  paient 
of  superstition,  is  also  the  parent  of  cruelty  and  pasaccution. 
But  as  the  popular  beUef  in  witchcraft  is  now  gprmdnalh 
disappearino;  before  sound  knowledge,  so  the  abauid  and 
uuscriptural  notions  of  the  nature  and  power  of  thai  e%il 
being  whom  we  call  the  devil  have  gradurily  loat  grfoui^d 
since  the  Bible  haa  been  translated  into  modem  language* 
and  become  the  possession  of  the  humblest  reader.  ]>i>ii)<:« 
too  have  at  last  discovered  that  a  critical  inveatisation  c^* 
the  orit^nal  text  of  scripture,  on  this  as  well  aa  other  suK 
jects  of  revelation,  can  alone  lead  to  any  true  reeulta. 

An  early  sect  of  Christians  we  are  told  woBihipped  xzi 
devil.  •  The  Ophites,'  says  Tertullian,  •  worship  the  ser^vi.'  • 
devil  more  than  Christ,  because  by  him  we  have  the  kn^'V  - 
ledge  of  good  and  evil'  Of  the  eonvictioii  ontcrUixi.  i 
by  some  of  the  early  Christians  of  the  aupematiiiml  po^t : 
of  the  devil,  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  aooounL»  . ' 
demoniacal  possessions  and  OKorcism  laoordod  m  tii 
writings  of  the  fathers.  Saints  Anthony,  Bernard,  and  IX- 
minic,  we  are  told,  had  frequent  ftnmw^^^^iiffin  wiih  Set  •!: 
himself.  (Butler's  Lives  of  the  Stnnie.)  Even  Luth.  r 
relates  his  personal  discussions  with  tho  dovil,  whoa  h- 
compliments  as  being  a  very  expert  logician,  with  a  l«>k..l 
and  sonorous  voice,  *  Diabolus  sua aigumenta'ibnitor  figtrr 
et  urgere  norit  voce  gravi  et  forti.'  <littther«  de  Aiu*u 
PrivatOj  tom.  vi.  p.  28.) 

The  curious  work  entitled  '  Compendio  d^'  Arte  Essor^ 
cista,'  by  Girolamo  Menghi,  l2mo.  1601,  gives  a  hiatorv  .  t 
the  supposed  process  of  ejecting  deviU,  The  suWct 
of  the  devil's  battle  with  Mi(£ael  and  haa  eomoUioc 
from  heaven  excited  diuing  a  long  period  cbe  subut- 
wits  of  the  schoolmen,  in  asoeitaimng  whan  and  afacr^ 
it  was  fought,  what  time  it  occupied,  what  waa  tho  n««Q 
her  of  forces  arranged  on  eaoh  aide,  and  wBat  wna  the 
rank  of  each  commander;  ((uostions  which  at  length  vrrr 
determined  by  dint  of  kigio,  proving  the  battle  to  ha\e 
histed  precisely  thrae.8aoonds,  ttc  ^s^iaald  Sa»tt*a  Trca- 
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let, 'North.  Antiq.;'  Brucker'a  •Vedam,*  torn.  v.  and  vL; 
Bryant's  *  Analysis/  vol.  iii. ;  Ancjuetil  du  Perron's  *  Zen- 
davesta,'  4to.,  1771 ;  Maximus  Tynus,  dissert.  38,  'On  Ser- 
pent Woi-ship  of  Antient  India. 

To  Uie  works  incidentally  mentioned  on  the  suhject  of 
this  article  may  he  added— Michael  Psellus, '  De  Operatione 
Doemonum,*  1615;  M.  Illyricus,  '  Demonstrationes  de 
Essentia  Imaginis  Dei  et  Diaholi/  1569;  Peter  Viret's 
<I>evil  let  loose,'  1588;  *  A  Dissertation  in  Logic,  arguing 


Gomocly  on  the  Temptation  of  Christ  hy  Satan  in  the 
Desert,  1538,  hy  John  Bale,  hishop  of  Ossory;  Disserta- 
tions hy  Perkins,  Waldegrave,  Uoall,  Andrews,  Farmer, 
&c.  on  the  Combat  of  Jesus  and  the  Devil  in  the  Wil- 
derness, De  Foe's  '  History  of  the  Devil'  is  merely  a  sati- 
rical and  political  composition.  As  poetical  fictions  on  the 
subject,  see  Milton's  *  Par.  Lost ;'  Dante's  *  Inferno ;'  Rev. 
Robert  Montgomery's  *  Satxm.' 

DEVIL  IN  A  BUSH,1  vulgar  names  of  the   genus 

DEVIL  IN  A  MIST.  J  Nigella. 

DEVIL'S  BIT,  the  vulgar  name  of  Scahioaa  succisa. 

DEVISE.    [Will.] 

DEVIZES,  a  borough  and  market  town,  having  separate 
jurisdiction,  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Potteme  and  Can- 
nings, in  the  county  of  Wilts ;  22  miles  N.W.  hy  N.  from 
Salisbury,  19  E.  by  S.  from  Bath,  and  89  W.  by  S.  from 
London. 

Before  the  Boundary  Act,  the  borough  of  Devizes  was 
considered  to  he  coextensive  with  the  parishes  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  including  an  old  dis- 
parked  pork  and  the  site  of  the  antient  castle ;  but  since 
the  passmg  of  that  act,  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary 
representation,  the  town  extends  into  the  chapelry  of  St. 
James  and  into  the  parish  of  St.  Rowde,  which  adjoins  that 
chapelry. 

In  antient  records  this  place  is  called  Divisse,  De  Vies, 
pivisis,  .&c.  The  origin  of  the  name  seems  to  he  a  suppo- 
sition that  this  place  was  divided  hy  the  king  and  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  a  spacious  and  strong  fortress 
was  erected  here  by  Roger,  the  wealthy  hishop  of  Salisbury, 
which  his  nephew  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  garrisoned  with 
troops  and  prepared  to  defend  until  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  Empress  Matilda ;  but  Stephen  having  besieged  it,  de- 
clared tnat  in  the  event  of  its  not  surrendering,  he  would 
hang  the  son  of  Bishop  Roger  on  a  gallows  «rMch  he  had 
erected  in  front  of  the  castle.  On  this  being  made  known 
to  Nigel,  he  surrendered  the  fortress,  together  with  all  the 
bishop's  treasures,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  40,000  marks. 
This  castle  was  afterwards  seized  bv  Robert  Fitz-Herbert, 
on  pretence  of  holding  it  for  Matilda,  but  on  her  arrival 
he  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  was  subsequently  hanged 
as  a  traitor  to  both  parties.  About  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edwacd  III.  the  castle  was  dismantled,  and  the  site  has 
lately  been  converted  into  pleasure-grounds. 

It  appears  from  Leland,  who  calls  it  'The  Vies,*  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Devizes  was  celebrated  for  its 
market  It  was  besieged  by  Sir  William  Waller  in  the 
parliamentary  war,  but  just  as  the  royalists  were  preparing 
to  capitulate.  Lord  Wiunot,  who  had  been  dispatched  bv 
the  king  from  Oxford,  appeared  on  Roundaway  Hill,  with 
1500  horse  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Sir  William^uith- 
drew  his  forces  from  the  town,  and  immediately  attacked 
LordWilmot,  but  was  totally  discomfited  and  obliged  to 
fly  to  Bristol,  having  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
together  with  all  his  cannon,  bagage,  and  ammunition. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  by  the  Empress 
Matilda,  granting  to  her  burgesses  '  De  Divisis '  freedom 
of  toll  throughout  all  England  and  the  ports  of  the  sea. 
This  charter  was  successively  confirmed  by  all  the  Henrys 
and  the  Edwards.  The  present  governing  charters  were 
glinted  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  The  corporation  have 
power  to  hold  a  Court  of  Record  on  Friday  for  debt  or 
damage  not  exceeding  40/.  The  quarter  sessions  of  the 
county  are  held  here  in  rotation  with  Salisbury,  Warmin- 
ster, and  Marlborough.  Petty  sessions  are  held  quarterly 
'  9  mayor,  recorder,  and  justice,  or  any  two  of  them, 
returxwd  membexB  to  tbe  padiftx&eats  of  £d- 1 


ward  L,  to  iwtf  of  Zdward  n.,  and  oonstantly  unm  ihm  4th 
of  Edward  lU.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  i»  uiily 
434/.  per  annum. 

This  town  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county . 
on  the  Kennet  canal:  it  consists  of  several  streets,  well  pa*.  .0 
and  lighted  with  gas,  and  contains  many  good  bouv£^. 
Thei:e  are  no  buildings  of  any  consequence,  except  ti.* 
town-hall  and  the  churches.  The  former  it  a  handk-nic 
modern  building,  in  the  basement  of  which  a  checae-nuuki  t 
is  held. 

The  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St  Marv  the  Virgin  fx>  ».' 
a  united  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  anddioceae  of  S^.r 
bury;  the  net  revenue  of  which  is  518/.  per  annuin.  '^:- 
John's  church  is  built  partly  in  the  Nortuan  at>le  &  •• 
partly  in  the  later  English  style  of  architecture,  iKitb  ■ 
square  embattled  tower,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  tran«4;.: 
chancel,  and  two  chantry  chapels.  The  chancel  b*  \  •  i  > 
handsome,  and  the  tower  is  supported  by  two  circular  u.< : 
two  pointed  arches  enriched  with  foliage  and  mouldi!i;r-  •: 
different  periods.'  St.  Mary's  is  situated  in  the  ihh>  : 
eastern  part  of  the  town.  Ine  chancel  is  supposed  lo  hx\' 
been  built  soon  after  the  Conquest,  but  nearly  all  the  u>: 
of  the  structure  was  rebuiit  by  William  Smyth,  who  «h^  - 
in  1436.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  the  SucieU  <  t 
Friends,  Baptists,  Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  W  c^ 
leyan  Methodists. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  once  of  considerable  itu]/:r: 
ance,  is  now  extinct    There  are  at  present  three  mauuf 
tories  of  silk,  which    afford  employment    to  about   ■* 
persons :  the  weaving  of  crape  and  sarsnet  is  on  the  inert  w 
Tlie  malting  business  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  d 
there  is  a  large  snuff  manufactory.    The  market  i>  ••. 
Thursday,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  west  of  Englanil  f . 
corn.  A  large  cross^  which  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  \ivi" 
was  erected,  in  1815,  in  the  market-place  by  LA>rd  S  i 
mouth,  for  many  years  member  for  and  recorder  uf  \\i 
borough.    Fairs  are  held,  on  the  4th  February  for  1u>r^  -> 
Holy  Thursday  and  April  20th,  for  cattle ;  and  June  i  I'l 
July  5th,  and  October  2nd  and  20th,  for  cattle,  hops,  cl  ■ 
&c.    Devizes  contains  1200  houses,  and  G367  inhabitan  > 
At  the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  A  . 
there  were  277  registered  voters. 

A  national  school  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  J»^.r 
Pearse,  Esq.  There  is  a  charity  school  catied  the  *  B  u- 
Club  School,'  in  which  40  boys  are  instructed  and  cli^ti.  . 
for  three  years,  and  then  apprenticed  to  various  trades.  S.c 
There  are  also  schools  on  theLancasterian  system  and  ini^.: 
schools. 

Richard  of  Devizes,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  twclfiL 
century,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  English  history,  «a»  « 
native  of  this  place. 

DEVONPORT,  formerly  called  Plymouth  Dock,  ir. 
the  parish  of  Stoke  Damerall,  hundred  of  Rohoroiu^  snu 
county  of  Devon,  218  miles  west  by  south  from.  Lond.i^ 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Plymouth. 

Devonport  owes  its  present  importance  to  a  navml  ar«e*  : 
established  there  in  the  reigp  oi  William  III.,  under  t.^ 
name  of  Plymouth  Dock,  which  name  it  retained  till  l-^ii, 
when  the  appellation  of  Devonport  was  conferred  on  i:  i « 
royal  permission.    It  was  first  fortified  in  the  reorn  >•. 
George  II.,  but  tlie  fortifications  were  oonsiderahly  enUr  j'^ 
and  improved  under  an  act  passed  in  the  2l8t  Tear  of  u 
reign  of  George  III.     The  government  of  tne  io«n  i- 
vested  in  Commissioners,  among  whom  are  the   lord  iT 
the  manor,  who  holds  courts  leet  and  baron  at  HicbacliD«\ 
the  stewards  of  the  manpr,  the  rector  of  the  pan^  tin 
commissioner  of  his  majesty's  dock-yard,  the  port-admtr^:. 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder  of  Uie  booDOUghs  of  Pi . 
mouth  and  Saltash,  the  manorial  lords  of  East  Stonehou^. 
and  of  East  and  West  Anthony ;  with  the  atewards  of  th>>^ 
manors.   These  commissioners  have  the  superintendeoM  -< 
all  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  ^e  lighting,  watching  and  cWl 
ing  of  the  town,  and  the  granting  of  licenses  to  porters  u^^ 
watermen. 

Pet^  sessions  are  held  by  the  county  niagialimtBae\<-r. 
Wednesday  in  the  town-hall,  for  the  despatdi  of  buaioi « > 
connected  with  the  town  and  parifih« 

Devonport  was  enfranchised  by  the  2iid  WiUiam  IV 
chap.  45,  and  since  the  passing  of  that  act  return*  iv 
members  to  parliament    The  parliamentary  borough  t« 
eludes,  in  addition  to  the  town  of  Devonport,  the  whol«  uf  ir  .- 
parish  of  Stoke  Damerall  and  the.  township  of  Stooeho^^ 
At  the  fiist  election  afier  ib»  pasiing  of  (be  tUform  A<.s 
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sents,  in  several  places,  very  picturesque  viev^  especially  I 
about  Lymouth,  or  Lynmouth  (the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lynn),  on  the  border  towards  Somersetshire,  and  at  CIo- 
velly,  in  Bideford  Bay.  . 

The  coast  of  the  English  channel,  which  bounds  the 
county  on  the  south,  runs  W.S.W.  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lyme  Regis  (in  Dorsetshire),  22  miles  measured  in  a  di- 
lect  line,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ex.    This  coast  is  lined 
with  cliffs  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  is  marked  by 
one    headland.  Beer    Head,    at    the    western    extremity 
of  Seaton  Bay.     The  rivers  Axe  and  Otter  enter   the 
sea  in  the  course  of  this  line.     From  the  mouth  of  the 
Ex  the  coast,  lined  with  cliffs,  runs  S.S.W.  six  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Teign,  and  from  thence  five  miles  south  or 
south  by  east  to  the  headland  called  Hope's  Nose,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay.    Tor  Bay  is  a  deep  Lay 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Berry  head  (distant  about  five 
miles  from  Hope's  Nose),  having  a  shelving  beach  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  interrupted  by  a  bluff  headland  (Round- 
ham  Head),  and  an  abrupt  coast  towards  each  extremity. 
Tor  Bay  is  memorable  as  the  place  in  which  William  prince 
of  Orange,  afterwanls  William  IH.,  landed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.     Berry  head  appears  to  have  been  the  Pro- 
montorium  Hellenis  of  the  antients  (Richard  of  Cirencester). 
From  Berry  head  the  coast,  still  possessing  the  same  bluff 
character,  runs  S.S.W.  five  or  six  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dart,  from  thence  to  the  Start  point,  nine  miles  further ; 
it  forms  a  wide  shallow  bay  (Start  bay),  lined  with  a  high 
sandy  beach   (Slapton  sanas)  that  intercepts  the  flow  of 
the  waters  which  descend  from  the  interior  toward  the  sea, 
and  has  formed  a  lagoon  (Slapton  Lee)  similar  to  the  ctangs 
of  Gascogne  or  Lang\iedoc.    From  Start  point  a  high  rocky 
coast  runs  W.S.W.  four  miles  to  Prawle  point,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  county,  and  thence  three  miles  west  by 
north  across  the  wide  ©stuary  of  the  iCingsbridge  river  to 
Bolt  Head  (430  feet  hi^h),  and  thence  four  or  five  miles 
further  in  the  same  durection  to  Bolt  "tail.    From  Bolt 
Tail  the  coast,  still  for  the  most  part  lined  with  cliffs,  runs 
W.N.W.  to  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound,  distant  1% 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Bolt  Tail.    This  interval  is 
partly  occupied  by  the  wide  and  shallow  Bigbury  bay,  into 
vhich  the  rivers  Avon  or  Aune  and  Erme  tloW,  and  b^  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yealm.    About  two  or  three  miles  of 
coast  on  the  west  side  of  Plymouth  sound  belong  to  De- 
vonshire.    Plymouth  sound  is  three  miles  wide  and  ex- 
tends many  miles  inward.    It  received  from  the  dorth-west 
the  Tamer  (united  with  the  Lynher  or  St.  Crerman's  river), 
upon  the  CDStuary  of  which,  called  Hamoaze,  is  the  town  of 
Devonport,  formerly  *  Dock,'  the  royal  dock-yard  of  which 
ranks  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Portsmouth ;  and  from 
the  north-east  the  Plym,  the  a?stuary  of  which  is  called  Cat- 
water.    Mill  bay  ana  Sution  pool  are  small  inlets  at  the 
bottom  of  Plymouth  sound ;  the  latter  is  almost  encircled  by 
the  town  of  Plymouth.    Plymouth  sound,  with  the  nstu- 
aries  of  the  streams  that  run  into  it,  forms  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  Great  Britain  for  extent  and  safety.    It  is  se- 
cured from  the  heavy  swell,  which  formerly  set  into  it,  by 
a  breakwater,  nearly  a  mile  long,  which  extends  across  the 
middle  of  the  sound.    [Plymouth.] 

The  Devonshire  coast  may  be  estimated  at  from  1 55  to 
160  miles ;  55  to  GO  miles  on  the  Bristol  channel  and  about 
100  miles  on  the  English  channel. 

Lundy  Island,  in  the  Bristol  channel,!  0  to  1 1  miles  N.N .W. 
of  Hartland  point,  is  a  mass  of  granite  two  miles  and  a  half 
long  from  north  to  south  and  about  a  mile  from  east  to  west. 
Its  area  is  about  900  to  1 1 00  acres.  It  is  surrounded  on  every 
side  with  rocks ;  the  landinsr-place,  up  which  two  men  can 
scarcely  walk  abreast,  is  on  the  eastern  side.  The  southern 
point  is  oc<^upied  by  a  light-house.  Rat  Island  is  a  rocky 
detachment  from  Lundy  Island  on  the  south-east  or  south. 
The  no  I  them  part  of  Lundy  Island  rises  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest  part  being  200  feet  high. 
Several  brooks  tiow  from  the  higher  ground  into  the  sea. 
Considerable  plantations  have  been  formed  on  the  island, 
but .  the  trees  are  too  exposed  to  keen  north-easterly  winds 
to  flourish  ;  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  the  soil  is  said 
to  be  pretty  good.  There  is  an  abundance  of  pufiSns  and 
rabbits,  and  the  island  is  much  infested  with  rats.  Of  the 
number  of  inhabitanis  we  have  no  account :  they  must  be 
very  few;  for  in  1794  there  were  seven  houses  and  23  inlwi- 
Tits,  and  in  1822  only  two  houses  beside  the  resi- 
B  of  the  light-house  keeper.    Their  principal  business 

noting  ntbbit^fo;  their  akins,  and  puffins  for  their  fea- 


thers, tliere  are  thd  remains  of  a  E>rt,  with  a  fev  di<^ 
mounted  guns  commanding  tlie  landiiis-place  *  bIao  tt>' 
ruins  of  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Ann.  St.  Nicbola*  l»lu»'« 
is  in  Plymouth  sound:  it  is  fortified. 

Surface,  Hydrography. — Devonshire  is  ixM>re  unifuriui* 
hiUy  than  any  other  of  tne  laree  counties  of  BngLand.  T.*c 
principal  ranges  of  bills  may  be  considered  as  ofiscts  is  •;-. 
the  elevated  district  of  Dartmoor^  Exmbor,  and  BU-  k- 
down.  Dartmoor  is  a  granitic  table-land,  having  ;:• 
greatest  elevation  towards  the  north,  an(^  containing  i.' 
highest  ground  in  Devonshire.  Cawsand  or  Cawsom  L  i.. 
in  the  northern  part  ot  the  forest,  is  1 792  feet  high;  Him-  • 
Tor,  four  or  five  miles  north  of  Ashbiuton,  154y  feet :  Bi  t- 
terton  hill,  in  the  south  part  of  the  forest,  1203  feet :  :.  ^ 
head  of  the  river  Erme  1131  feet;  and  the  site  of  II a.' - 
ford  or  Harford  church,  also  near  Butterton,  65^  iv* 
These  heights  are  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  exce{ii  :l- 
last,  wliich  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bcrger. 

Dartmoor  extends  nearly  22  miles  from  north  to  h'  .'*:. 
(from  Belston,  near  Oakhampton,  to  ttie  Plymouth  road  < ' 
tween  the  rivers  Erme  and  Avon  or  Aune);  and  14  u.t  v« 
fVom  east  to  west,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hurt:  : 
Hampstead  to  that  of  Tavistock.    This  immense  wn^ie    > 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Berger  (JGeol,  Tram,,,  vol.  i.,  p.  i  i    ■ 
*  From  Harford  church  (near  the  southern  lioirt  uf  l>.x\ 
moor)  the  country  assumes  quite  a  bare  and  alpine  &(•}  >  n 
ance,  presenting  a  vast  plain,  extending  beyond  the  ^^^  >i> 
horizon.    The  face  of  the  country  is  formed  by5^ei..:,» 
and  undulations  gradually  overtopping  each  other^  v.iL  .: 
ever  forming  distmct  mountains.    There  is  neither  i « 'Z<'x 
tion  nor  any  human  dwelling;  we  tread  upon  a  bug^v  •>  . 
of  very  little  depth,  and  scarcely  affording  sufficient  f(^  <!  : 
support  some  awaif  colts  as  wild  as  the  country  thi>   - 
habit.'    The  area  of  Dartmoor  forest  has  been  estlma>  <i  .' 
80,000  (Fr^aeT,  Agrtc.  Report)  or  100,000  aorea*     Pdit  v. 
the  waste  is  appropriated  oy  the  surrounding  parl»he>.  :..» 
freeholders  of  which  possess  the  right  of  common,  or  x^ »: 
is  termed  the  right  of  venviUet  on  these  appropriated  lu:  • 
The  rest  of  Dartmoor,  to  which  the  name  of  Dartmoor  r  :-  ' 
(freouently  given  to  the  whole  waste)  strictlv  applies  ..:.. 
whicn  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  baa  been  foun^  '^ 
survey  to  contain  53,644  acres.  It  was  oh  this  part  th&i  r'.- 
^ison  was  built  during  the  last  war  for  the  prnonen  of  v  ^ 
The  highest  part  of  I>Brtmoor  forest,  in  which  ^me  uf  im 
most  important  rivers  of  the  county  (the  Taw,  the  Dart.  t..r 
Teign,  &c.)  have  their  rise,  consists  of  a  succesaion  of  b— 
tasses  formed  b^  the  decay  of  the  successive  crops  of  aqt.u'  ^- 
plants,  with  which  this  part  teems:  these  morasaes  arv  ir 
some  psurts  40  to  50  feet  aeep,  in  others  not  more  than  5    Ir 
several  places  there  have  been  land-slips,  owing  to  the  o\ .  :- 
accumulation  of  marshy  soil :  these  slips  would  be  zl  :i 
frequent  but  for  the  granite  rocks  or  '  tors*  which  cttut.  c 
ally  rise  to  the  surface.    Peat  is  dug  in  tliis  forest :  a-  j 
many  sheep  pastured  there  in  summer,  and  some  all  ..> 
Tear  round,    xhe  elevation  of  Dartmoor  forest  causef  it  > 
have  a  much  lower  average  temperature  than  other  part-  .: 
the  county.    The  average  difference  of  the  tempemtur.-  :•; 
Ilfracombe,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  oounty,  and  O  l 
hampton,  Just  on   the  northern  border  of  I>artn]«^  •.  i- 
10**  a'  of  Fahrenheit:  in  summer  the  difference  is  m£.  . 
but  in  winter  it  rises  to  16"  or  18**.      (Vancouver*^  A^- 
Survey.)    Amicombe  hill,  Okement  hill,  and  oiher^    i- 
elevated  parts  of  Dartmoor.    Brent  Tor  (80*2  feet,  aco;  .1  i  ^ 
to  Dr.  Berger,)  and  Blackdown,  both  near  Ti^istock,  bi\  :. . 
upon  Dartmoor,  but  are  not  composed  of  granite. 

Dartmoor  has  been  described  as  an  ele\ated  plain:  *!  • 
descent  to  the  lower  country  all  round  is  rapid.    Wu:    i 
exception  of  Blackdown,  there  is  no  eminence  near  it  v  I.    . 
comes  within  800  or  900  feet  of  its  highest  point.    Fivm  T  .  : 
moor  several  ranges  of  hills,  composed  chiefly  of  rock>  i.f   . 
transition  series,  branch  o6;  one  from  the  north-wedt  i  ." 
of  it,  near  Oakhampton,  nms  in  the  direction  of  Ha-t**: 
point,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Tamer  from  that  of  iho  1  • 
ridge,  and  sending  out  branches  which  separate  the  \; '    '- 
of  the  various  feeders  of  the  Tamer.   This  range  ha*  n*-    . 
markable  elevations :  part  of  it,  with  one  of  its  bnuu-hcs.  1   • 
the  name  of  Broadburj*.    Another  branch  running  ti.»i:\. 
wards  separates  the  valley  of  the  Okement.  and  aftcn>  a:  ;• 
of  the  Tonidge,  from  that  of  the  Taw,  and  termiiuite^  :  •   - 
the  junction  of  these  last  two  rivers.    Another  branch  r  •.  .  • 
eastward  towards  Exeter,  turns  to  the  south-soath-eA>t  r  *   • 
that  city,  nnd  soparatcs  the  valle}^  of  the  Ex  and  the  T. .,  . 
Little  naldon,  in  this  range,  near  its  terminatjou,  La^  u. 
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Tli/i  Txm^^%h>}i  '!.^*.  1  A(S<iTT»will  frntn  DevonAhife,  has  .  shire  ^'we^m  Wi^x'.a^ambe  sad  BanMua,  »w»l  m 


<♦?!  r»:  f<*f:f!#r*  af»*  ti»e  {>f»:r  ^'>  ini''^*  lon^i,  wh,  -h  tlo"v*  '  ExPter  rcns  by  Cmixtoa  aivd  Cuuibirtrh  to  Bsrr.  '.- 
[. -'l  H'lUworthy ;  tIjc- Oire^  HI  ituU-h  lon;»f,  an/i  the  Lwi  I  a»d  from  thctiri?  bj  ooe  branrh  lo  Ilfiracombe,  -  . 
II. J  ir»!U;»  i'n.tf>,  V, hj>'!in*e^  on  Dartmoor:  br/th  tlie^e  juin  ;  an.iiher  to  Ojrabe  Mmitin.  'From  ihu  r^Axl,  at  t-r  ' 
tl'^  T'lfn^  n^-af  Li^irr^e'*ton  ;  arA  xYm  Ta'.y  or  Taj  (26  or  '  rn-!!'..?i.  an?  bnn<*be<  to  Tiverton  and  Baxopcoti  anti  S 


j-i  ifiiW:*  Ior*jr;,  wUuii  n«e«i  on  Dartmfjor,  aT^d  Hoxf^  po^t 
TavMt/><:it.  Tii#f  Tavv  joiri!!  the  ti/ie^^aj  of  tl»<:  Tamer,  ai.d 
)utA  it^<:lf  a  ti^l*r^a)  of  nK/fft  than  three  uileff.  The  Lew 
WatcT  (n»r»«  ni>Ir-i  lone;  ar^l  the  Thistle  Brook  flo  or  II 
iriilc-4  l^r^cf^  zrn  f«:f-AeT%  of  t?ir;  L>4;  and  the  Wallcomb  (\Z 
lit  1^-4  hfTi'^)  lA  a  feerier  of  the  Tavy.  There  is  a  picturesque 
fiA\  in  tlieL)fI,  hear  Lirl ford,  f/ur  or  five  miles  from  its 
*i>  .rr-e. 

The  otliw  risers  of  the  county  are  too  f^mall  to  require 
]»irljVuIar  notire.  It  w.ll  suffice  to  mention  the  Lynn  flO 
imlf^  lorijf)  on  the  norih  C'>a.^t,  and  the  Sid  (6  miles  lonar; 
on  th<'  •oath  crtikAi.  Salcombc  hartiour,  lietvrccn  Bolt  head 
niid  PruvUj  Point,  »  the  a:->tuiiy  of  several  small  streams, 
lo  v^liifh  the  roaipfs  dt  not  a.-wi:^n  a  name.  This  acstuarr  is 
nd\iqah)e  up  t/>  Kin;r'5bnfl;,'c  four  rniles  frr>m  the  mouth. 

Cana/ft. — The  Bu^lc  and  HoUworthv  canal,  with  which 
IS  connected  the  Bude  and  Launreston  canal,  enters  this 
county  fri,m  CVirnwall,  near  the  head  of  the  Tamer,  and 
j>r*,»'««erU  in  a  very  cirr-uitoiin  course  of  more  than  IJ^  miles 
to  llDrnburj  on  the  riier  Waldon,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Torridifo,  whore  the  ca*ial  temiinatea.  It  has  two  inclined 
pl.iiiChin  D<;v«in^hire  and  two  inO>rnwall:  pnrt  of  its  course 
i^  tliroij;;h  a  tunufl.  Tlie  chief  iiuqioses  of  this  canal  are 
to  lacilitatc  the  ini[xjrtation  of  V/el'^h  coal,  and  to  convey 
hhfllv  J4and  from  the  coa-^t  to  the  interior  for  manure.  In 
Nichola*  and  G^.'s  Map  of  CunaU,  one  is  marked  as  cxtcnd- 
jnj(  from  Torrington  along  the  valley  of  the  Torridge  for 
a)).)ut  four  rniles  and  opening  into  that  river  at  Wear  Gif- 
fard,  between  Torriiiglon  and  Bideford,  where  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  bci(ins.  The  Stover  orTeigngraee  canal 
is  connected  with  the  Teign  at  Newton  Bushel,  and  extends 
about  four  miles  up  the  \  alley  of  that  river  toward  Bovey 
Traccy :  it  Kcr\cs  for  the  importation  of  coal,  culm,  sea- 
Miind,  and  lime;  and  the  exportation  of  Bovey  coal,  pipe- 
clay, and  potters'  clay.  The  Tavistock  canal  extends  four 
miles  from  Tavistock  to  the  tideway  of  the  Tamer;  it  has  a 
tunnel  one  mile  and  a  half  lont;,  and  a  branch  two  miles 
long,  to  Millhill  slutc-quarries.  The  Exeter  canal  has  been 
noticed.  Two  imi»ortant  canals  have  been  projected,  *  the 
Grand  Western  Canal' (Acts  obtaincdA.D.  1796, 1811, 1812), 
from  Taunton  in  Soi»iersctshire,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Tone, 
the  Culm,  and  the  Clist,  to  Topsham ;  with  branches  to 
Tiverton  nnd  Collumpton;  and  'the  English  and  Bristol 
Channels  Shin  Canal'  (Act  obtained  a.d.  1825),  IVom  Bridge- 
water  Bay  to  Beer  Road  in  Sea  ton  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Axe,  croRsitig  the  eastern  extremity  of  Devonshire  by  the 
valley  of  the  Axe. 

There  is  n  railroad  from  Dartmoor,  near  the  prison  ori- 
ginally built  for  prisoners  of  war,  to  .the  river  Plyra  near 
l*lyniouth:  a  branch  from  Catdown  and  Sutton  Pool,  close 
to  Plymouth,  joins  this  railroad  at  its  tenxiination  on  the 
Plym.  Tho  length  of  the  roilroad  and  branch  together  is 
about  25i  miles.    Another  railroad,  8  miles  long,  formed 
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:i  on  rhe  one  hand,  and  to  Oakhamptoo  on  the  • 
r.ctwon  Chumlei^^h    aiul   Banislaple    another 
bniirl. "  off  to  Bidcfurd,  Clovellv,  aiMLUartlaod.     B« 
the  n):^il-rrj8d  from  ExetcT  to  ^lynoath,  there  fes  a 
througii  Moreton  Hampstead.  and  over  Dartmoor.     A 
from  Ashburton  leads  to  Tavislock  over  Dartmcwr. 

GeolosKol  Siruriure, — ^A  few  spots  occur  in  tJie  ea 
portion  of  the  county  and  akm^  the  coast  between 
mouth  and  the  border  of  Donetsnire,  which  are  cct .. 
by  outlyinjif  portions  of  the  chalk  Ibrmaliun.  Tbc* 
tions  of  the^  portions  on  the  coast  present  the  la>.  <  i  x 
cliffi»  toward  the  wag.  In  the  clilEi  eastward  of  the  .\\.. 
the  chalk  does  not  occupy  the  whole  clifT  but  o*;l>  \u 
upper  portion:  the  central  part  of  the  cliff  is  comp  *->  t  f 
green-sand,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lias:  for  the  <  L  ..». 
and  green-sand  in  their  extension  westward  overlie  tbt* «  t  * 
formations  which  elsewhere  are  found  bencaiii  tlu-iii  :.:  >t 
rest  immediately  upon  tlie  lias.  Westward  of  th«*  A\t, 
whore  the  chalk  clitfs  reappear,  the  chalk  dips  rapi  '/>  \  ■■ 
wards  the  west:  a  }H>rtion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  •*.  .f 
has  been  detached  and  has  subsided  towanl  the  bc.ii-h.  \\  k 
shattered  mass  of  chalk  exhibiting  a  variety  of  pictuit-^^ot 
forms. 

The  green-sand  fjrmatiou  presents  on  the  conftiie>  < 
Dorset  and  Devon  many  outlyirig  masses  forming  v\,u.^\  \  r 
able  hills.    To  this  formation  belong  the  tiat-topped  hiil>  A 
Blackdown,  the  range  connected  with  them  which  st;  i 
rates  the  valleys  of  the  Otter  and  the  Axe,  and  the  braji.'Lo- 
of  tliis  range  which  separate  the  smaller  valley's  waterc-d  tv 
the  tributaries  of  the  Axe  (the  Yart,  the  Coly,  &c.)  an<l  <  s 
the  Sid.    A  range  extending  westward  from  the  Blackd-'*>a 
hills,  and  boundmg  the  ^-alley  of  the  Culm  on  the  noti: . 
also  belongs  to  the  green-sand   formation:    aod   bo\»-:  1 
Exeter  the  range  of  the  Haldon  hills,  divided  only  b\  t! 
valley  of  the  Teieii  from  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  is  ca^  ]s  ' 
by  green-sand ;  tnus  affording  a  remarkable  instance  ot  :i 
approximation  of  primitive  rocks  and  those  of  much  \jkW: 
formation.    The  green-sand  heights  in  Devonshire  urc  :• : 
the  most  part  in  the  state  of  unreclaimed  heath.     £CKi.T  i 
CEOirs  Group.] 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blackdown  and  coniuttt 
ranges,  the  green-sand  rests  upon  lias,  tlie  lowest  i«r  t' .■ 
oolitic  series  of  formations.     Lias  occupies  the  valley  *  1 : 1  ■ 
Axe  above  Axminster,  and  the  upper  port  of  the  v&llcv  v : 
the  Vart.    On  the  western  and  southern  sides  of  Y-, 
down  the  green-sand  overlies  all  the  oolitic  format iou.>, 
rests  immediately  upon  the  red  morle,  which,  with  th* 
com panying  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 'constituting  -' 
formation  dc8ignate<l  the  new  red  saudstoue,  occupiv.  -  ; 
tract  from  the  Blackdown  hills  westward  to  the  vaUe\  uf  \. 
]x)man  and  the  Ex:  it  constitutes  the  bed  of  tlie  Lx. 
but  extends  not  quite  to  the  bank  of  the  Ex,  which  tl*.-  v 
the  most  part  over  a  bed  of  transition  i-ocks.    Belwt't^.  s 
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of  granite  blocks,  extends  from  tho  Hay  tor  quarries  to  the  ^^  vert  on  and  Exeter  the  red  marie  is  found  extendiu  j  « 


Toigngroco  canal.  Railways  have  boon  projected  between 
Bristol  ond  Exeter,  passing  bv  Axminstor,  Taunton,  Bridge- 
water,  Sec;  and  betwcjon  Exeter  and  the  Southampton 
railway  at  l3asingrttt)ko,  Hunts.  An  net  of  porliament  has 
been  obtained  fur  tho  former  of  these. 

There  aro  no  lens  than  four  roads  between  London  and 
Exeter  traversed  by  tho  mails.  The  Devonport,  Exeter  and 
Bath  mail-road  enters  this  county  between  Wellington  and 
Collumpton,  and  piissos  south-west  through  Bradninch  to 
Exoter,  and  (Voin  tbcnco  by  Chudleigh,  Newton,  and Totnes 
to  Devonport.  Tho  Exctor  mail-road  enters  Devonshire 
between  Churd  and  Honiton,  from  which  place  it  runs  to 
Exeter.  Tho  Penzance.  Falmouth,  and  Exeter  mail-road 
enters  Dtnonshiro  Iwtween  Bridport  nnd  Axminster,  and 
proctH><ls  by  tho  lutter  town  nnd  Honiton  to  Exeter,  and 
fl^om  tlionco  by  Oukhainpton.  skirting  the  north  side  of 
Dtu'tmoor,  to  PouUton  Bridge,  where  it  crosses  the  Tamer 
into  Cornwall.  Tho  Falmouth,  Devonport,  and  Exeter  mail- 
tovs  tho  county  hotwoon  Ihninstor  and  Honiton  and 


Cxcior,  unO  tVoni  thonce  by  Chudleigh  and  Ash- 
»  rUuunith  and  IX^vonporf.  and  from  wThence  the 

inojiM  acnvi-s  ilsc  a»stuury  of  the  Tamer  into  Com-    ^ 

luiui-ivad  livm  Bristol  to  Bideford  enters  Devon- 1  rooks.    These  tnui;iitiou  zocks  con&el  of  u 


ward  across  the  Ex  and  the  Crcedy,  and  along  the  \..:\ 
the  Yeo,  nearly  to  tho  valley  of  the  Taw.    It  extendi  >..  - 
ward  from  the  blackdown  hills  along  the  valle>  cf  tl^>  Or 
and  across  the  country  between  the  Otter  and  the  K\ 
the  coast ;   crosses  tho  Ex  immediately  below  Eveto.%  i 
extends  along  the  coast  with  some  iu'ter\'al  to  Tori*,  v 
forms  the  valley  of  the  Sid  and  the  Coly,  and  the      w 
part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Axe  and  the  Yart.    The  a;rv-. 
sand  which  caps  the  Haldoa  hills  rests  chiefly  on  il  >  : 
mation.    Between  Exeter  and  the  village  of  Rxminsi^c  * 
layers  of  red  and  white  sand  in  this  formation  are  ^rx..^< 
intermixed.   Tlic  conglomerate  which  belongs  to  it  is  • 
ried  for  building  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter.  In  th«  i «  . 
of  Exeter,  and  in  other  places  near  the  junclioa  c. 
sandstone  and  transition  districts,  there  is  fouad  £: .  . 
loidal  trap  interposed  between  the  sandstone  U)d».. 

The  district  occupied  by  the  various  formatioas  ei;.~ 
rated  above  is  small,  compared  with  that  which 
the  rocks  of  the  transition  class.    The>e  oocups 
county  northward  and  westward  of  the  nev  i«d 
except  the  primitive  district  of  Dartmoor.     TIm 
side  of  Great  Haldon  (grcen-sond)  rests  upon  tite 
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saddlrwitk  large  hooks  on  e&cb  side,  in  which  the  sheavee 
are  laid.  A  horse  sc  loaded  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  little 
moving  stack,  being  almost  entirely  covered  with  sheaves. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes  are  raised  in  Devon- 
shire and  sent  to  London,  where  they  obtain  good  prices. 
They  were  formerly  planted  in  lazy-beds,  as  in  Ireland,  but 
the  superior  method  of  single  rows  moulded  up  is  now  very 
generally  adopted.  The  rich  brown  loam  on  a  rocky  sub- 
soil, which  ^ves  a  dry  sound  bottom,  especially  if  it  has  been 
for  some  time  in  grass,  whether  pared  and  burnt,  or  only 
ploughed  and  well  worked,  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
very  good  potatoes.  An  acre  well  cultivated  and  manured 
will  give  from  300  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes  for  twenty 
planted. 

Grass  land  being  far  more  abundant  in  Devonshire  than 
arable,  butter,  cheese,  and  live  stock  may  be  considered  as 
the  chief  ogricultursd  produce  for  exportation.  The  finest 
and  richest  meadows  are  situated  on  the  alluvial  borders  of 
the  principal  rivers.  These  ought  never  to  be  ploughed 
up,  although  this  is  sometimes  done,  especially  near  the 
end  of  a  lease,  if  not  prevented  by  a  restrictive  clause. 
When  such  lands  are  ploughed,  sudden  Hoods  sometimes 
destroy  the  crops,  and  carry  off  the  finest  particles  of  the 
soil;  Where  the  meadows  are  irrigated  they  are  worth 
fi-om  21.  to  3/.  per  acre,  and  will  produoe  two  tons  of  .hay 
per  acre  after  having  been  fed  off  till  May-day.  Tlie  iinland 
meadows  are  Jess  productive,  and  require  occasional  ma- 
nuring. They  will  produce  from  20  to  30  cwt.  of  superior 
hay  for  horses  by  being  shut  up  in  liarch.  The  rent  of 
these  is  from  30«.  to  40«.  per  acre.  The  average  quality  of 
good  upland  pastures,  whether  of  old  grass  or  newly  laid 
down,  is  such  as  will  feed  a  cow  of  9  stone  per  quarter  on 
two  acres  fijr  tve  months,  and  two  sheep  per  acre  for  the 
remaining  seven.  When  the  land  has  been  much  ex- 
hausted by  com  crops,  the  grass  seldom  continues  good 
beyond  the  fii*st  or  second  year,  when  it  shows  the  mischief 
that  has  been  done  by  the  appearance  of  poor  weak  grasses 
which  succeed  the  clover  ana  rye-grass. 

The  clouted  cream  of  Devonshire  is  a  well-known  deli- 
cdcy.  It  is  made  by  heating  the  milk  on  the  hearth,  or  by 
moans  of  a  stove,  to  a  degree  a  little  below  the  boiling 
point,  when  the  clouted  cream  rises  to  the  top  like  a  thick 
scum.  aM  is  taken  off  when  cooled.  This  cream  being 
merely  stured  briskly  with  the  hand  or  a  stick,  is  con- 
verted into  hutter.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
butter  thus  produced  is  inferior  to  that  which  is  made 
from  the  cream  which  has  risen  slowly  and  spontaneously, 
and  in  aU  the  largest  and  best  dairies  in  thevaleof  Honiton 
the  cream  is  never  clouted,  except  to  be  eaten  in  that  state 
as  a  luxury. 

The  cows  used  for  the  dairy  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
breed  of  the  county,  and  of  a  red  colour.  They  are  hand- 
sum  ely  shaped,  and  some  of  them  give  much  good  rich 
milk.  In  general  however  they  have  too  great  an  aptitude 
to  become  fat  to  be  good  milkers.  A  good  Devonshire  cow 
gives  three  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  which  will  make  twenty 
ounces  of  butter,  for  the  first  twenty  weeks  after  calving : 
at'ter  this  the  milk  gradually  decreases,  till,  at  the  end  of 
nine  months,  she  goes  dry.  Thus  the  average  produce  per 
cow  of  a  whole  dairy  through  the  year  will  not  be  more 
than  half  this  quantity,  even  if  all  the  cows  are  good,  which 
is  seldom  the  case.  Cheese  is  made  of  skimmed  milk,  and 
is  consequently  inferior  in  quality.  Where  porkers  are  in 
request,  as  near  great  towns,  they  are  profitably  fattened  on 
the  skim  milk,  or  on  the  whey,  with  the  addition  of  meal. 

A  great  many  oxen  are  reared  and  annually  exported 
from  all  parts  of  Devonshire,  but  chiefly  the  northern  parts. 
About  Barnstaple  and  South  Molten  the  be^t  breeds  are 
met  with.  The  NoirtK  Devon  oxen  are  fiimed  for  their 
d»)oilily  and  activity  at  work,  and  especially  for  their  great 
aptitude  to  fatten.  They  are  peculiar  in  form,  and  easily 
distinguished  from  all  other  breeds."  'The  breed  which 
resembles  them  most  is  the  Sussex,  but  the  latter  arc 
coarser  in  the  limbs  and  horns,  and  have  not  that  peculliir 
colour  of  the  muzzle  and  round  the  eyes,  which  marks  the 
North  Devon  breed.  The  convs  of  the  pure  North  Devon 
are  chiefly  kept  to  breed ;  for  the  dairy  they  are  improved 
^»y  a  cross  with  a  short  horn.  Some  very  fine  cows  of  a 
mixed  breed  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter, 
&i)d  along  the  whole  vale  of  the  £xe,  fine  in  the  coat,  horn, 
and  bone,  and  short  in  the  legs.  A  cow  bred  from  a 
North  Devon  by  a  Yorkshire  bull,  produced  regularly 
twenty-four  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  five  months  after 


calvmg,  and  for  several  sr^ars;  hut  Hjne  milk  vas  not  qui t^ 
so  ridi  as  thai  of  the  pure  breed,  twelve  quarts  pnxlai  -.j 
only  one  pound  of  butter,  while  eight  quaru  of  the  ui..« 
of  the  pure  Devon  cow  made  the  same  quantity. 

The  sheep  fed  on  the  hills  and  Wastes  of  this  coanty  ?  -  o 
of  a  peculiar  breed,  with  fine  wool  and  excellent  0  - 
The  £xmoor  sheep  are  extremely  hardy,  and  well  adap:«<: 
to  cold  bleak  mountains.  The  wethers  at  three  yeai«  •  : 
when  fotted,  weigh  12  or  15lbs,  per  quarter,  and  tbc  lie.  t 
from  4  to  7lbs.  In  the  valleys  some  remarkably  fine  uh^.  j 
of  an  improved  breed,  as  far  as  wool  and  carcase  are  r-.:. 
cerned,  have  been  produced  by  crosses  of  the  native  sh«-  7- 
with  the  Leicester.  The  wet  state  of  the  low  meailot^ «  1% 
not  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  altbouirb  th  -• 
fatten  i-apidly  on  water  meadow  grass.  The  htener  jo*- 
tures  are  consequently  resorted  to  for  breeding  ttocks.  I-  a 
it  requires  a  hardy  race  to  withstand  the  wet  and  c  1 
winters  on  the  Devonshire  hills ;  for  frost  is  not  so  hunt •. I 
to  lambs  as  continued  rains.  The  pasture  on  DarCnii^  j 
forest  is  very  good,  and  the  rot  is  afmost  unktiown  there. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  rot,  which  is  prevail: ':t 
in  the  lower  pastures,  the  sheep  are  often  left  too  h^i.i 
exposed  to  the  autumn  rains  and  mists  on  the  hilU,  ai. « 
consequently' lose  much  of  their  condition* 

The  following  table,  uAen  from  the  report  of  the  count r 
by  Vancouver,  may  be  interesting  to  the  breeders  of  sb«Mi«. 
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The  race  of  pigs  in  Devonshire  is  very  good  genera  IN  : 
and  in  some  districts,  where  care  has  been  taken  tu  S4;t  -i 
the  best  animals  and  cross  the  breeds  with  judgment,  j* 
fine  hogs  are  fatted  as  in  any  part  of  Ent^land. 

The  extremely  prolific  nature  of  the  pm  makes  it  an  »'"'^} 
task  to  improve  the  breed  bv  selection  and  cro&»iug.  A  \^  n 
few  years*  careful  observation  will  enable  any  intelli^** ..! 
farmer  to  keep  only  the  most  profitable  breed^s.  In  %s5 
than  a  year  the  result  of  any  cross  is  known ;  and  when  a  1:  j 
twelve  months  old,  and  put  up  to  fiitten  for  three  months 
pays  amply  for  his  ibod,  the  farmer  may  be  contented  «  *.'i 
the  manure  for  his  profit.  But  some  breeds  pay  more  tl.  .n 
this ;  and  the  porkers  fed  with  the  ofial  of  a  dairy,  of  t.  <> 
^ve  a  profit  which  forms  a  rerf  important  item  in  tl- 
balance  of  accounts.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  nccessar>  t.« 
look  at  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  a  «!ii!') 
farm  as  ^ven  by  the  reporter,  p.  233,  wliere  it  will  be  «t  vn 
that  out  of  a  profit  of  88/.  4r.  9d.,  that  upon  trigs  alono  i% 
reckoned  at  26/.,  which  is  almost  one-third  of  the  whokv 

The  land  in  Devonshire  is  held  in  fee  or  on  ]ea$«!  for 
lives.  Where  the  owner  or  lessee  on  lives  grants  b  Ica^o. 
the  tenant,  according  to  the  length  of  his  tenure,  may  mnkr 
improvements ;  but  where  the  chief  less^  has  an  uncertain 
tenure,  and  the  land  is  underlet  at  rack  runt  from  vear  to 
vear,  no  improvement  can  be  expected.  The  practirc  vi 
letting  farms  at  a  nominal  rent  Ibr  three  lives,  or  for  a  lon^* 
term,  oilen  induces  a  man  without  much  capital  to  ofier  a 
great  pnce  for  a  lease  which  he  has  not  the  mean*  tit 
making  profitable  by  good  culti\'at5on.  A  lease  ibr  fiianivn 
or  twentyone  years  to  a  man  who  possessed  an  adequa'e 
capital,  at  a  full  rent,  with  proper  restrictions  to  jecnr** 
good  culti\*ation,  would  be  more  likely  to  Tm|Trm*e  a  pr-^- 
perty,  and  in  the  end  would  be  much  more  lucmti^e  both 
to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

Hxe  fiirm  buildings  in  Devonshire  ore  fkcquentiy  vciy 
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DivisiofUf  Towm,  <$«.— In  the  Exon  Domesday*,  men- 
tion ia  made  of  at  least  thirty-eight  hundreds  into  which 
Devonshire  was  then  divided.  In  the  hundred  roll,  a  docu- 
ment of  the  time  of  Edward  I^  thirty-three  hundreds  (in- 
cluding that  of  Lovotot,  incidentally  mentioned  as  co-cx- 
tensive  with  the  manor  of  Freminston)  are  noticed.  The 
present  number  is  thirty-three.  We  give  these  'three  lists 
m  a  tabular  form,  placing  in  a  line  the  name  of  the  hun- 
dreds which  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  of  the  lists, 
and  of  those  which,  though  mentioned  by  different  names, 
are  supposed  nearly  or  quite  to  ooincide. 


Exon  Doneadaj. 


Hundred  Roll. 


Modern  Name,  Situation,  Area, 
and  Population  in  1631. 

AUeridge       •        •    Harridge       .        .     Hayridgo.  E.  and  Central.  44390 

acres.  13.444  inhabitants. 
Axemenlnitre        .    Axemlbistre  «        •    Axminiter,  E.,  51.9^  acres,  13,939 

inh. 
Axemuda      •        ■     \xemuo        •        .    Axeraonth.  united  wUh 

Axmiut^r;  the  uniMnl  hundred  was 

fimneriy  cnUed  Axmintster  and 

Axmouth.  now  Axminstcr  only. 
Badentone     •        .     Baunton        .        .     Bampton,  N.E..  S9,430  acre*.  7000 

inh. 
Braantono    ■        •     Braunton       •        .    Braunton,  N.,  68JB30  aerea,  SljD74 

inh. 
Budeloie        •        .     Buddale        •        .    East  Budleigli,  S.E..  60,290  aoret, 

20,966  inh. 
Cadelintoao  •        •        —      .        .        .    West   BixUeigh,    Central.    16,890 

acres,  304?  tnh. 
Oaraewllle     •        .    Haytorr         •        .    Hay  tor,  S.E.,  61,340  acre*.  94,143 

iulu 
CLridiatone  .        •    Cridiaton       .        .    Cjediton,  Central.   34.160   acres. 

19,937  iih. 
Clawetona    .        «       —         .     •        .       — 
Cliatone        .        •    Cliaton     .      .        •     Clislon,    Central,    19.960    acres, 

3489  inh. 

—  •        •        .    ColHgo  .        .    Coleridge,  S.,  60,090  acres,  90,339 

inh. 
Culintone      ..—...     Colj  ton.  E.,  27,410  acres.  7374  iuh. 
Dippefurda    .        •     Stanbarg      .        .     Stanboroogh,    S.,    61.870    acres. 

14,691  ioh. 
Esiemittistro         •    Exminstra     .        •    Exminster.    S.E.,    43,740    aeres, 

18.939  Inh. 
FraminloiM  •        •    Fremington  •        .    Fremineton.   N.W..  33,360  acres, 

8844  inh. 
Halbraton  or  Haa>    Hanberton    .        .     Halberton.    N.E.,    10,090    acres, 

bertono  9866  inh. 

Hamioka       •        •    Henyok      ".        •    Hemlock,  or  Hemyock,  E.,  96.440 

acren.  6807  inh. 
Hennetoue    •        •    Ermyntono   •        .    Brmington.  S^  61,610  acres.  10,594 

inh. 
Harteabie      •        •       *-      •        .        .       — 

HarlUando     .        .    Hertilanda    .        «    Harlland.  W..  30,360  acrea,  4646  In. 
LlAoQ*  •        •     Uftoo  .        •        .    Liftott,   W.,  136350  aoiva.  13.447 

inli.     Lifton  includes  Dartmoor 

Forest,  which    conUins   53,900 

aeres,  and  had  In  1831  353  inh. 

—  .        .        ,    Lo^etot         ,        ,       « 

Meitone        •        .    Schefbeare    .        .    Shebbear.    N.W.,    79.900   acres. 

90.159  inh. 
Mollande       •        .        —      .        ,        ,        -. 
Ofbcolum      ,.—...-. 

2J,'*"     •••«.•"•••  0«t«y.  E.,  9470  acres,  3849  inh. 

Pllntone        ,        .    Plympton      .        .  Plympion,  8,89.930 acres. 98 17 in, 

Roaberga      •        .    Rouborg       .        .  Roborou«h.    S.W..  60,170   acrea. 

^  ,        „                      ,  86,430  inh.  (with  Piymoulli.) 

SelrewaUo     .        .    Syrewell        .        ,  Sberwell,  N,  45.790  acrea.  4 186  inh. 

Satmoltone    ,        .    SudmoUou     .        •  South  ^lolton,  N.E..  67,930  acres. 

13,895  inh. 

8u1fbrion«     •        •       —      •        ,       «  ~ 

Taiabrnge     .        .    Teynebrngg    or  Telgnbridge,   S.E.,  59,930  aorea, 

Tlagcbrugg  14.465  inlu 

TaintoBO       .        «       —             ,        .  — 

Tanlone        .        •    NorUuton     •        .  North  Tawton,  Ctfntral.  including 

Wiukley,  65.300  acres,  13.499  in. 

—  .        •        ,    Tavyatoke     .        .  TaTistock,  8. W.,  19,790  acres,  6054 

inh. 
Toritone        .        .    BlakaToritou        .     Bla;ckTorrington.W.,  141,600  acres. 

19.499  inh. 
TnWartooe,  or  —      .        ,        .    Tiverton,  N.E.,  23.960  acres,  10,619 

Twertone  inh. 

Walch«ntone        •    '  —      .  ,       — . 

WeBfi)rt        .       .    Womfonl  or  Won-    Wonford.  Central  and  S.E.,  98,770 

^  ^  -«  ,„****    •       -:.        •  '^*^*««'  ^'^^  »»*>•  ^<»*l»»  Exeter.) 

Vetrigge.  or  Wit-  Wyrugg,  or  Wythe-  WlUieriilge,    Central   and    N.  E , 

rie     •  .         .  -    rugg  .        .         .  84.680  acres.  9567  inh. 

—  .  •        .  Wynklegh    ,        ,  Wlnkleljjh,   or  Winkley.  Ceniral. 

included  in  the  return  for  Nortli 
Tawton. 

Clawtone  hundred,  in  the  Exon  Doomsday,  evidently 
took  its  name  from  the  village  of  Clawton  in  Black  Tor- 
rington  hundred;  Mollande  from  the  village  of  Molland 
Botreaux  in  South  Mol ton  hundred;  Offucolum  from  the 
town  of  Uflfculme,  or  Ufculm,  in  Bampton  hundred ;  Sul- 
fertone  from  the  village  of  Silvcrton  in  Hayridge  hundred ; 
Taintone  either  from  the  village  of  Drew's  Teignton  in 
Wonford  hundred,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Teign,  and 
not  far  from  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Oakhampton,  or  more 
probably  from  King's  Teignton  in  Teigubridgc  hundred 

.  *  ^.,*  **??  I>om««lay  »  eontnins  a  de«;ription  of  the  Htb  western  coun 

tits.   Wilts,   Dorset,    Somerset.  Devon,  and  Cornwall;    nnd  is  supposed  to 

-^xact  transcript  of  the  returns  made  by  the  Cunnueior's  cummis- 

'  'ff"  **'  •***  general  survey  from  which  the  great  •  Domciiday ' 

Pr??.'     .       Ji^Ki"*!  *»  ptesorted  amon^j  the  mwds  btlunxius 

Bd  CbapUv  of  Exeter  *    * 


and  Bishop's  Teignton  in  Exminster  huiidrod,  both  nc  ar 
the  mouth  of  theTeign  and  not  far  from  eat-h  other;  a).<l 
Walchentone  from  Walkbanipton  in  Roborough  bundle^!. 
The  situation  of  Lovetot  hundred  has  been  meatiooed  ai- 
ready. 

The  county  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  putpotc  <  f 
parliamentary  representation :    each   division   fendm    tv  i 
members.    The  chvisions  comprehend  respectively  the  f  '. 
lowing  hundreds 

Northern  Division. — Bampton,  Black  Torrtngton,  Bm  i  - 
ton,  Crediton,  Fremington,  Halberton,  Hartland,  Ha^ri*!.- . 
Hemioek,  North  Tawton,  Shebbear,  Sherwell,  Soutfa  M  .- 
ton,  Tiverton,  Winkleigh,  Witberidge,  West  Bodleigh. 

Southern  Division, — ^Axminster,  Cliston,  Coleridge,  O  " 
ton.  East  Budleigh,  Ermington,  Exminster,  Haytor^  Lilt'  i. 
Ottery,  Plympton,   Roborough,    Stanborough,  TaMsV*' ... 
Tcignbridge,  Wonford  (except  what  is  included  in  the  f-   » 
of  Exeter). 

Devonshire  contains  forty  market-towns.    Of  the  m.-' 
important  we  subjoin  a  list,  adding  the  locality  of  each.  ;;*  ^ 
the  population  in  1831.     For  further  information  the  reai'^ 
is  refeiTcd  to  their  respective  articles : 

Ashburlon,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  a  small  fecdrr  •  T 
the  Dart,  4165;  Axminstcr,  on  the  Axe,  2719;  Baoif** 
on  the  Bathern,  or  Batham,  a  feeder  of  the  Ex,   I'  > 
Barnstaple,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Taw,  <  -^ . 
Bideford,  on  the  Tomdge,  4846;    Brixham,  near  Bi*** 
Head,  the  southern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay,  5015 ;  Darfnu'i*  • 
a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Dart,  4597;    De^t>ni*>>r' 
formerly  called  Plymouth  Dock,  or  colloquially  Dork.  • 
the  8estuai7  of  the  Tamer,  near  Plymouth,  a  pariiami  n:    « 
boroush,  population  given  with  Plymouth;  Exeter,  a  nt. 
and  tne  county  town,  on  the  Ex,   28,201;    Hontton.   : 
parliamentary  oorough  on  the  Otter,  3509 ;  Plvmouih.  • 
Plymouth  Sound,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  one  nf ;  1 . 
great  naval  ports  of  England,  pop.  including  De\*ODpon  ai 
Stonehouse,  75,534 ,  Sidmouth,  on  the  English  Chain    . 
3126;  Stonehouse,  between  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  : 
eluded  in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Devonnort.  \t*y 
lation  given  with  Plymouth.    [Dkvonport.]     ia\'i^t(»ck  ^ 
parliamentary  borough  on  Ihe  Tavy,  5602 ;  Tiverton,  un  t! 
Ex,  a  parliamentary  borough,  9766 ;  Totness,  a  parliatti' . 
tanr  borough  on  the  Dart,  3442. 

Of  the  remaining  towns  we  shall  subjoin  an  account  ht  r  . 
giving  them  in  alphabetical  order. 

Appledore  is  a  port  and  market>town  on  the  western  >  ^ 
of  the  river  Torridgo,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  Taw :    . 
is  in  the  parish  of  Northam,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Sh«  t 
bear,  204  miles  west  by  south  of  London,  through  Bar?. 
staple  and  Bideford.     It  is  a  small  place,  but  has  a  r, : 
siderable  coasting  trade.    Risdon,  who  compiled  his  sur^  t  v 
of  Devon  ii.D.  1605-1630,  says  of  Appledore  that  it  l^  *  .i 
place,  since  our  fathers'  age,   meanly  inhabited,    but  r' 
present  mustereth  many  mansions,  and  may  for  multiu.. 
compare  with  some  towns.'     Appledore  has  two  vrvtrk. 
provision  markets,  oh  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  t.- 
convenience  of  shipping.    There  is  a  chapel  in  the  t.'^^ 
kept  in  repair  by  the  church  of  Windsor,  but  it  ha>  r.  ' 
been  used  as  a  place  of  public  worship  within  memory* :  r  '.- 
church  is  at  the  village  of  Northam,  above  a  mile  fVx>m  t. . 
town.    The  living  of  Northam  is  a  vicarage,  of  Ihe  xear!; 
value  of  125/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  dtu'. 
and  chapter  of  Windsor.     The  parish  contains  place*  «>r 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Meihu 
ists.     The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  2727;  \h\* 
of  the  town  of  Appledore  was  not  distinguished.    The  v^  -  - 
cation  returns  from  this  parish  in  1833  contain  six  in£,:  t 
schools  with  about  90  scnol.irs ;  seven  day-schools  (Qn<  a 
national  school  of  50  boys  and  30  girls,  supported  h\ 
endowment  and  by  subscription),  containing  in  all   er . 
schulai*s ;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  above  200  schoLtr- 
A  parochial  lending  library  is  connected  with  tlic  naTi.^.  i[ 
school,  and  a  lending  library  with  one  of  the  San«If\* 
schools. 

On  the  coast,  near  Appledore,  is  a  sandy  tract  of  al»  • 
800  acres,  called  *  Northam  Burrows,'  adjoining  to  which  ;• 
a  high  bank  of  pebbles,  about  a  mile  long,  resembling  **  • 
Chesil-bank,  near  Weymouth.  Kin\vith,  or  Ken^  -a 
Castle,  in  besieging  which  Ubbo  or  Hubba  the  Dane  v<.- 
killed,  A.  D.  878,  was  near  Appledore.  Henni  Borou;:K  t*: 
Henni  Castle,  a  small  fortified  spot  not  far  from  Bideford. 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  this  castle. 

South  Brent  is  a  small  town  in  the  hundred  of  Stui- 
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pally  biuU  of  flint  a^^  ooscexed  with  Ihajtcb.  In  1 831 ,  U»eE9 
were  in  the  parish,  which  comprises  5430  acres,  436  ijxUa- 
bited  hou&es  and  2182  inhabitauts :  about  two-fifths  of 
the  adult  males  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  church 
is  a  fine  cruc^orm  structure^  in  the  perpendicular  Eng- 
lish style:  it  has  beeci  enlai'g«d  by  subscription  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century.  There  is  a  fine  stone  screen 
across  the  south  transept,  and  an  altar  tomb  of  a  yonne  bdv 
of  the  Courtenay  family,  granddaughter  of  Edward  I V. 
An  adjoining  chapel  is  tbe  burial-place  of  the  family  of 
De  la  role.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  the  church  is 
octagonal.  The  vicarage  house  is  an  antient  structure. 
There  were  formerly  chapels  at  Colcombe,  Colyford,  Whit- 
ford,  Gatcombe,  and  Leighi  in  this  parish.  There  are  some 
valuable  lands  at  Colyton,  left  for  charitable  purposes,  &om 
which  a  school  for  20  or  25  boys  is  supported.  There  are 
meeting-houses  for  Independents  and  Unitarian  Presby- 
terians. The  markets  are  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  jand 
there  ace  two  fairs  in  the  year  for  cattle. 

The  living  of  Colyton  is  a  vicarage  with  the  chapelries 
of  Monkton  and  Shute  annexed,  worth  403/.  per  aunuQi 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  g^ift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Exeter,  ifx  whose  pecuUar  jurisdiction  it  is.  According  to 
the  return  for  1833,  there  were  in  Colyton  parish  eight  day 
schools  (including  the  endowed  school),  with  198  children; 
and  two  $unday-schools  (one  partly  endowed),  with  235 
scholars. 

In  the  parish  of  Colyton  is  Colyford,  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, which  is  incorporated  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  whp 
receives  the  profit  arising  from  the  tolls  of  a  large  cattle 
fair  held  anuuajly.  Near  Uie  town  also  ai;c  Colcombe  castle, 
once  the  seat  of  the  Courtenays,  earls  of  Devonshire,  and 
of  the  De  la  Poles ;  and  Yardbury,  the  seat  of  a  branch  of 
the  Drakes:  both  are  now  converted  into  faim-houses. 

CreditoUi  anticaitjy  written  Chridiatone,  Cridiaton,  Cri- 
deton,  and  Kirtonj  which  last  is  still  the  colloc^uial  desig- 
nation, is  in  the  hundred  of  Crediton,  near  the  junction  of 
the  hrook  Yeo  with  tiie  riveyr  Creedy,  a  feeder  of  Uie  Ex, 
seven  or  eight  miles  north-west  o.f  £xeter:  tbe  Creedy 
flows  a  short  distance  from  the  town  to  the  east,  the 
Yeo  a  short  distance  to  the  south*  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  11,440  acres :  it  is  divided  into  ten  ty tilings,  con- 
taining in  all,  in  1831,  a  population  of  592.2.  The  town 
is  divided  into  East  town  and  West  towj;i :  it  is  irregularly 
built ;  the  principal  street  runs  neaily  east  and  west,  be- 
tween two  hills,  of  which  that  on  the  south  rises  with  a 
quick  ascent  and  overtops  the  houses.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  cruciform  structure  in  the  later  perpendiculai- 
«tyle  of  architecture ;  it  stands  in  the  middle  of  U^e  town 
and  was  probably  ereeted  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  interior  is  very  neat :  the  tower  rises  from 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  is  supported  bj 
four  pillars  of  uncommon  magnitude.  This  church  con- 
tains a  parochial  library  Qnce  consisting  of  1000  voluiue$, 
but  many  have  been  lost,  and  the  rest  aFe  becoming  a  prey 
to  worms  and  spiders.  (Beauties  qf  England  and  JVaUs,) 
There  is  an  antieut  decayed  chapel  at  the  west  end  of  tbe 
town,  formerly  belonging  ,to  the  hospital  of  St.  Lawrence; 
and  t^e  walls  of  a  chapel  at  Y^yf  or  Yeo^  in  the  parish. 
The  serge  manufacture  was  established  in  Credlton  from 
the  first  introduction  of  it  into  the  county^  and  was  for- 
merly carried  on  with  considerable  activity.  Vast  quan- 
tities ai  wool  and  yam  .wcdce  sold  weekly  in  the  nj^rket- 
place;  but  this  branch  of  ii^ustry  has  ^e^'Iined  in  Crediton, 
as  it  has  elsewhere  in  Devonshire,  a^id  the  returns  of  1831 
gave  only  5  adult  m^es  out  of  1336  as  engage^  in  manu- 
factures of  any  kind :  46d  adult  males  wece  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  agriculture  as  occupiers  of  ,land  or  labourers^  and 
566  in  trade  or  handicrafts.  The  market,  which  is  on 
Saturday  for  corn  and  provisjons,  is  considerable,  but  not 
equal  to  what  it  was  formerly :  the  market  which  precedes 
the  last  Wednesday  in  April  is  one  of  the  largest  marts  for 
bullocks  in  .the  west  of  JBngland.  There  are  three  cattle 
fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  congregations  of  Presbyterians 
(who  have,  like  many  of  tl;e  English  Presbyterians,  embraced 
Unitarian  sentiments).  Independents,  Baptjists,  and  Me- 
thodists. Thene  fu:e  Jlwo  sets  of  almshouses,  each  for  fou;- 
poor  persons. 

Tliere  is  said  to  have  been  a  collegiate  churcli  at  Crediton 
early  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  which  church,  upon  the 
divi,sion  of  the  diocese  ojf  §h^rbourne  in  the  reign  of 
EdwAcd  xX\e  Elder,  was  niade  tl\e  cathedral  of  the  bishops 
of  Devonshire,  About  aj>  905  .qr  910:  ^y^X  a.d.  1040,  the 
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diocese  ^  Ccediton  vas  enlaxged  hf  the  wldilio^  of  Ibat 

StGerman^  which  included  Cornwall;  but  in  a^d.  1(    •• 
the  see  was  removed  to  Exeter.    Tbe  palace  at  Credi' 
continued  to  bo  the  occasional  residence  of  the  biiliop>.  j  . . 
the  manor  and  hundred  of  Crediton  continued  to  bcloi.^*  '.> 
them  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  the   bi*l. 
(Veysey)  reluctantly  surrendered  them  to  the  crown-     1 . 
site  of  the  old  church  or  cathedral,  dedicated  lo  SC  Grc^  ^> 
is  now  occupied  by  a  range  of  houses  by  the  fide  of  :  a 
presenjt  churcliyaid.     Although  the  see  was  recDu\ea  \ 
Exeter,  the  church  retained  the  chapter,  which  coos)^t»-i 
eighteen  canons  or  prebendaries,  oi  whom  throe  bote  i: 
tiUes  of  precentor,  treasurer,  and  dean*  and  eighteen  \  i»  ».  • 
The  chapter  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. : 
yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  amouut^d  to  332/-  1  r«  ;  / 
The  small  tithes,  and  subse^^uently  the  great  tithe*,  of  C  r «  .. 
ton,  Sandford,  and  Exminster^  were  vetoed  in  a  corpora  'in   ' 
twelve  governors,  nine  from  Crediton  and  three  from  N«^ 
ford.    The  governors  ap]K)int  the  vicar  of  Crediton,  \.    • 
has  a  yearly  stipend  of  40o/.  with  a  piursonage  hpMse :  i:.    >* 
is  an  assistant  minister  who  has  200/.  a  year. 

Crediton  sent  representatives  to  the  parham^^-nt  L.>I  .* 
Carlisle  in  the  time  of  Edward  J.  The  town  is  go\iu.i. . 
by  a  portreeve :  petty  sessions  are  held  here. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  Crediton  parisli,  one  in^nt  tr], 
partly  supported  by  subscrip.tion,  and  containing  9u  c . 
dren ;  an  endowed  grammar  school,  containing  20  Im>\  ^ . 
Lancasterian  scheoC  with  200  c.hildren,  partly  jeudowcd  x., 
partly  supported  by  subscriptions  and  collections ;  an  v . 
do  wed  school  for  15  boys;  and  nine  other  scbooU,  out;'  ... 
iiiff  285  children;  one  day  and  boarding  school,  w*Ui  <• 
scholars ;  and  six  Sunday -fichools,  vith  35^  cliildjoen. 

Crediton  was  occupied  by  ilie  revoUers  who  rxjc*e  tii 
west  of  England  ad.  1549,  o;q  account  of  the  JU^funji-i: 
but  they  were  driven  out  by  Sir  petej  and  SirX^a^ei*  Ci:  ■ 
The  town  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  the  conl^^^ading  j  a .    ■ 
in  the  civil  war  of  Charges  I.    In  A.p.  1743  a  dreadt:..* 
broke  out  in  the  western  itown,  which  oocasjioned  il.«.  -. 
structiou  Q^  460  houses;    the  damage  w^  estimate]  :. 
40,000/.^  and  sixteen  lives  wei:e  lost.    In  1769  a  j^ecund 
consumed  many  of  the  houtpc^  rebu^Xt  aOer  the  farmer  ;.  . 
together  with  the  piiorket-house  and  shambles. 

Culmstock  or  Colun(Lbstock  is  on  the  border  Qif  Sooi'.-.  • 
shire,  in  the  hundred  of  Scmyqck,  on  the  upx>cr  part  •.. 
river  Culm,  nineteen  or  twenty  miles  north-ca^t  oi'  E  ^^  . 
The  parish  comprises  4530  ^icres  or  seven  sou  are  niJi.-^,  . 
iucludes  several  villages  and  hamlets  besicies  tt^t;  tii^  i : 
had,  in  ]83l>  312  iimabited  houses  and  15.19  iiiluil>i>w 
of  the  adult  males  nearly  one  half  were  engaged  ni  .  - 
culture^  and  nearly  one-seventh  in  manufacturt^^.    1 . 
is  a  market-house,   ^built,*  say  Messrs.  L>iions   i.*/  . 
Britannia,  vol.  vi.,  p.  J 5 1,  published  1$22J|,  *  not  mai.)  v  .  . 
ago  by  tbe  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter.*    Tbe  u^ukt^' 
much  declined,  is  held   on   Friday  for  butcher-'    » 
There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year,  at  one  of  which  *! 
sometimes  sold;  but  the  clothing  trade,  which  oiu-t*  .', 
rished  in  this  place,  has  much  declined.      Tlie   c\.  .- 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  \&  iu  the  centre  of  lUe  tou  i> .  . 
contains  a  fine  stone  screen,  with  a  rich  doorway,  cai. 
with  foliage.    Thei;e  are  meeting-houses  for  Quakers  .. 
Wesleyan  Methodists ;  and  one  for  Calvin  is  tic  Bap  ti-:- 
the  village  of  Prescot,  in  the  parish.    The  living  .-  . 
vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  £xott  r. 
whose  peculiar  jurisdiction  it  is :   its  annual  value  u^  • 
with  a  glebe-house.    There  were  in  the  parish,  in  li>.i.*.  •» 
day-schools  (one  of  them  partly  supported  by  coutnbu'.     •. 
with  144  childi;en;  and  three  Suuday-scho^,  with  n«^^. .. 
300  children. 

Hatherleigh  is  in  the  hundred  of  Bl^ck  Torrington 
the  east  or  right  Dank  of  a  sti-eam  which  flows  iut .  ' 
Torridge  a  short  distance  above  the  junction  of  the  {j\ 
ment:  Hatherleigh  is  twenty-eight  mile^  we$t-norib-^  >: 
of  Exeter.    The  parish  comprises  6500  acrca,  and  ha  I 
1831,  290  inhabited  houses  and  a  pop^ulation  of  160<;     i » 
the  adult  males  nearly  two- thirds  were  engaged  in  agr-# 
ture,  and  a  very  few  in  the  manufacture  prubably  of  ^ 
lens.    The  town  is  very  irrcgularlv  laid  out,  and  tlie  b  'u-  « 
which  are  principally  built  of  red  chy,  and  arc  thoir.. 
have  a  very  mean  appearance.    The  market  i»  on  Tui  >  - 
and  Saturday,  and  there  are  four  cattle  j(uiia  in  tl^c  w .  * 
and  a  large  cattle  market  on  the  Fridfiy  nearest  ihe '.  ^* 
of  March.    The  town  is  governed  bv  a  portreeve,  iir\>  pc:  ♦ 
stables^  and  other  officers  ammall^  diosen  $X  tba  goort  \mj^ 
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adult  males  about  tbree-eightba  were  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  town  is  well  situated  for  business  at  the  oonverpence  of 
several  principal  roads,  viz. :  one  from  Exeter  by  Crediton,  one 
from  Tiverton,  one  from  Barnstaple,  one  from  Torrington, 
undone  from  Chulmleigh:  it  consists  of  a  spacious  market- 
place and  several  streets,  well  paved,  with  flagged  foot-ways, 
and  lighted ;  the  public  walks  are  kept  remarkably  clean.  Tlie 
guildhall  is  a  convenient  building,  and  the  borough  gaol, 
liuilt  a  few  years  since,  contains  six  cells  (two  of  them  strong 
cells,)  two  large  day-rooms  and  a  good  yard.  The  church, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  market-place,  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing in  the  perpendicular  style  of  architecture :  it  has  a  rich 
stone  pulpit  adorned  with  statues  and  a  provision  of  varied 
carved  foliage.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents 
and  Wesleyans.  At  Honiton,  two  miles  south-west  of  the 
town,  is  an  episcopal  chapel,  built  on  the  site  of  a  more 
antient  one,  and  handsomely  decorated,  and  endowed  by  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Southcomb,  a.  d.  1 730  ;  over  the  altar-piece  is 
a  picture  of  our  Saviour  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  Soutn  Molton 
to  some  extent ;  nearly  70  adult  males  are  engaged  in  it : 
serges,  shalloons,  and  felts  were  formerly  made,  and  (in 
1822)  coarse  woollens  for  Spain  and  the  East  Indies;  the 
lace  manufacture  has  recently  been  introduced.  The  mar- 
kets are  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  butchers*  meat,  and 
on  Saturday  for  corn  and  provisions  generally :  the  Satur- 
day market  is  considerable,  and  there  are  great  markets  on 
the  Saturday  after  February  13  and  March  25,  and  before 
April  23,  Au{j;ust  1,  October  10,  and  December  12.  There 
are  two  fairs  m  the  year  for  horses  and  cattle. 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  town  has  a  ma}'or, 
four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  The  sessions  of  the 
peace  are  held  quarterly,  the  petty  sessions  every  three 
weeks,  or  oftener  if  required,  and  the  court  of  record  every 
three  weeks. 

The  living  of  South  Molton  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor,  who  are  impro- 
priators of  the  great  tithes  which  they  lease  to  the  corpora- 
tion ;  the  annual  value  of  the  curacy  is  157/.  The  number 
of  schools  in  the  parish  in  1 833  was  as  follows :  eleven  in- 
fttnt  (or  dame)  scnools,  with  about  200  children ;  seven  day, 
or  day  and  boarding-schools,  with  above  350  children  ;  and 
three  Sunday-schools,  with  640  children.  Of  the  day- 
schools  one  is  an  endowed  grammar-^hool ;  one  (the  Blue- 
coat  school,  in  which  most  of  the  children  are  clothed),  is 
supported  by  an  endowment  and  contributions;'find  a  third 
is  supported  by  contributions. 

Moreton  Hampstead  is  in  Teignbridge  hundred,  near  the 
eastern  border  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  and  near  the  Wadley 
brook,  which  flows  into  the  Bovey  river,  and  so  into  the 
Teign,  twelve  miles  west  by  south  of  Exeter,  on  one  of  the 
roads  from  that  place  to  Tavistock  and  Plymouth.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  7370  acres,  and  it  contained  in  1831, 
383  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  1864.  The  town 
is  romantically  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  bounded  on 
almost  every  side  by  high  hills.  The  principal  street  runs 
for  about  half  a  mile  along  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth  road. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Unitarians,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists.  Of  the  adult  male  population 
above  half  are  engaged  in  agriculture :  there  are  no  manu- 
factures carried  on:  that  of  woollen  yarn  and  serge  has 
become  extinct.  The  market  is  on  Saturday  for  com  and 
provisions ;  the  market  next  before  Whitsuntide  is  a  great 
<:attle  market :  there  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  and  other  officers  chosen 
annually  at  the  court  or  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  towns- 
people are  distinguished  by  singularity  of  dialect  and  man- 
ners, owing  probably  to  their  secluded  situation  on  the 
border  of  Dartmoor.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of 
the  earl  of  Devon:  annual  value  401/.,  with  a  glebe-Bouse. 
There  were  in  the  parish  in  1 833,  eight  infistnt  schools,  with 
70  schohirs;  one  day-school,  with  33  boys  and  6  girls,  partly 
supported  by  an  endowment  and  an  allowance  from  the 
parish ;  six  other  day-schools,  with  69  bovs  and  42  cirls ; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  82  children;  one  of  the 
Sunday-schools  has  a  lending-library  attached  to  it, 

Newton  Abbot  is  in  the  parish  of  Woolborough,  or  Wol- 

boroujzh,  in  the  hundred  of  Hay  tor ;  and  Newton  BusRel, 

which  is  adjacent  to  Newton  Abbot,  being  separated  from 

Iv  by  a  narrow  brook  which  flows  into  the  Teign,  is  in 

Week  parish,  and  in  Teignbridge  hundred :  the  two 

*i  considered  as  forming  one  town  a  short  distance 

lie  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Teign,  fifteen  miles 


south  by  west  of  Exeter.    The  area,  popidalioik  flee,  of  tlie 
parishes  by  the  census  of  1831  were  as  foUom: — 


High  Week 

>Voo1borough 

Total      .     . 


Aertf. 

2140 
970 

3110 


lobsbitod 


216 
442 

658 


1109 
2194 

3303 


Of  the  adult  male  population,  amounting  to  734  pcT«on<^ 
110  were  engaged  in  aignculture  and  only  3  in  manonctim « 
There  is  a  market  on  Wednesdav  held  mt  Newton  Ahbui . 
that  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  l^^ebruary  is  a  great  can  •.* 
market :  there  are  three  cattle  fain  in  Newton  AUboC  Tt»« 
principal  street  of  the  town  runs  north-weat  and  eouth-ea^: 
for  above  half  a  mile :  another  principal  street  mna  into  thtt 
from  the  south-west,  and  tliete  are  some  tmaUer  oaea:  the 
houses  are  indifferently  built,  and  the  streets  ill  paved :  tiu 
market-place  and  shambles  in  the  principal  street  olwtruct 
the  thoroughfare.  The  parish  churches  are  at  some  di^ 
tance  from  the  town :  tnere  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Newtos 
Bushel,  the  minister  of  which  is  appointed  by  the  tneum- 
bent  of  High  Weeks,  and  another  chapel  in  Newton  Abbci, 
served  by  the  minister  of  Woolborough.  Th^e  are  meci- 
ing-houses  for  Independents  and  CalTinistio  Baptiti«> 
There  is  an  alms-house  in  the  parish  of  WodlboRnigh  t>r 
two  clergymen's  widows,  originally  for  four.  The  Ii\ing  <  t 
High  Week  is  a  curacy  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Kin;;*.. 
Teignton ;  the  value  of  the  joint  livings  is  39€iU  with  a 
glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  prebend  of  TeignlOD  Ite';i> 
or  King's  Teigtiton,  in  Salisbuiy  cathedraL  ne  living;  <  f 
Woolborough  is  a  donative  united  with  the  cuiacr  ef 
Newton  Abbot,  of  the  annual  value  of  236A,  in  the  pft  « ; 
the  earl  of  Devon.  In  1833  there  were  in  High  Week  a;  u 
Woolborough  parishes,  one  national  school,  containing  ^i 
boys  and  64  girls,  who  were  taught  daily,  and  10  bojs  uul 
12  girls  additional  on  Sunday;  one  endowed  dav-school  Tt 
100  children  of  both  sexes ;  two  boarding  and  oayHMrhni:., 
with  63  scholars,  eight  day-schools  with  above  SOO  childn-.i 
of  both  sexes,  and  one  Sunday-school  of  33  children. 

Oakhampton,  or  Okehampton,  is  in  Lifton  hundred,  on  x\  <• 
northern  border  of  Dartmoor,  at  the  junction  of  the  £^: 
and  West  Okement  rivers,  twenty-two  miles  west  d  £\eur. 
on  the  road  to  Launoeston.  'The  parish  comprehends  an  a;<  . 
of  12,570  acres,  and  includes,  beside  the  town- of  Oak  ban: ;  - 
ton,  the  villages  of  Chissacot  and  Meldon,  and  the  ham.< 
of  Kigbear,  which  extends  into  Black  Torrington  hundrc :. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1833  was  393,  of  mhi- 
bitanta  2055 :  of  the  adult  males  about  half  were  engair.  '"- 
in  agriculture ;  none  in  manufactures.  The  town  Iic9»  ui  s 
valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  rich  meadows  and  wooded  ^oc\- 
cities.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out.  There  is  an  old  ci  .* 
pel  in  the  markets-place,  dedicated -to  St  James,  original. % 
founded  as  a  chantry,  which  belongs  to  the  oorporatijn . 
divine  service  is  occasionally  performed  in  it.  The  church  i^ 
on  an  eminence  some  distance  west  of  the  town.  There  an 
in  the  parish  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wes- 
ley an  Methodists.  Oakhampton  Castle,  fonnerty  in  chr 
possession  of  the  Courtenays,  was  on  a  hill  witkin  a  m:i<' 
south-west  of  the  town.  It  was  dismantled  by  otder  ^  f 
Henry  VIIL,  and  is  now  a  mere  ruin;  the  extent  of  cr<> 
area  occupied  by  it,  and  the  Solidity  of  the  walla,  8ho%-  r 
to  have  been  a  fortress  of  importance.  Oakhampton  i»  t 
place  of  little  trade:  the  market  is  on  Saturday :  thnt  next 
before  Christmas  is  a  great  cattle  market.  There  are  srrvr 
faijrs  in  the  year ;  one  of  them,  a  holiday  fair,  railed  *  GieWt 
Fair,'  is  held  on  the  Saturday  next  alter  Christmas  Day. 
Oakhampton  is  a  municipal,  and  was,  up  to  tiie  paaain«  cf 
the  Reform  Act,  a  parliamentary  borougn.  The  tN>and>  nf 
the  borough  included  the  whole  parish*  It  seat  members 
to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Bdwud  I.  and  Sdwmrd  lU 
but  the  privilege  was  lost  or  disused  until  the  time  t*f 
Charles  I. ;  the  right  of  election  was  in  the  freebo&dcrf  or 
the  freemen  by  servitude  and  their  eldest  sons:  it  wms  di»- 
friinchised  by  the  Reform  Act  The  municipal  oorporatior 
consisted  of  a  mayor,  eight  {>rincipal  and  eiglit  aansiaiit  bur* 
^sses,  with  other  officers.  When  the  commissioners  f  r 
mquiring  into  tlie  state  of  tlie  municipal  corporations  tt^*c  i 
Oakhampton,  the  borouffh  court  of  record  had  sone  quiN- 
into  disuse,  the  borougn  sessions  nearly  so,  and  the  ^  . 
was  in  a  most  wretched  state :  the  chaplaincy  of  St.  Jame^ « 
chapel  had  been  long  vacant,  and  Uie  granaar-tehooi  gi^m 
up. 
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alK>ut  thirty-six  miles  from  Exeter,  by  Crediton»  Chulm-  t 
leizb,  and  Cramford  Moor.  The  borough  is  co-extensive  | 
with  the  parish^  which  comprehends  an  area  of  3646  acres. 
The  total  population  in  1831  was  3093.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  hilU  on  the  northern  or  right  bank  of  the  Torridge, 
over  whieh  there  is  a  bridge  communicating  with  the  little 
suburb  of  Taddy  Port.  The  church  is  in  a  central  situa- 
lioii.  Torrington  castle  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
OB  a  steep  eminence,  overlooking  the  Tonridge;  it  was  built 
by  Richard  de  MertoD»  aj>.  1340:  itt  ske  is  now  a  bowlii^ 
greeUi 

Thb  principal  nanufecture  carried  on  in  "f  orrington  and 
•he  country  round  is  that  of  gloves;  this  branch  of  industry 
waa  in  1834  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  market  is  held 
cm  Saturday,  for  corn  and  butchers'  meat;  there  are  three 
fairs  in  tl]»  year,  tind  a  s^eai  cattle-market  on  the  third 
Saturday  in  March. 

The  quarter  sessions  ana  petty  sessions  are  regularly  held ; 
the  court  of  record  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  new  act  as- 
sign^ to  Torrington  lour  aldermen  and  ttvelve  councillors. 

The  living  of  Torrington  is  a  vicaiage,  united  with  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  neighbouring  pari^^h  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  Wood :  their  joint  yearly  value  is  1 62/. :  they  are  in  the 
gift  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  There  were  in  1 822 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians^  Weslejans,  an&  Ba^ 
tists.    (Lysons.) 

The  number  of  schools  in  1833  wad  as  follows  :--^ree 
in&nt  schools,  with  112  children;  seven  day  schools  (one 
partly  endowed,  and  one  partly  supported  by  subscription), 
^ith  322  children;  and  three  Sunday  srhocrfs^  witn  383 
children.  There  are  two  sets  of  almshouses,  one  fbt  six 
poor  persons,  unendowed ;  another  for  eight  pooT  persons, 
with  nn  endowment. 

In  February,  1646,  the  Royalists  under  LordHopton  wens^ 
attacked  at  Torrington  by  the  Parliamentary  ft>rces  under 
Fairfax,  and  entirely  defeated.  This  defeat  was  the  death- 
blow to  the  Royalist  cause  in  tho  west.  Torrington  gives 
the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  family  of  Byng. 

Uficulm,  or  Uffculme,  is  in  Bampton  hundred,  on  the 
ri^ht  or  north-west  bank  of  the  river  Culm,  a  feeder  of  the 
E\,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  Aorth-north-east  from 
Exeter.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  5920  acres,  and 
hod,  in  1831, 416  inhabited  houses  and  2082  inhabitants :  of 
the  aduH  male  population  nearly  half  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Uffculm  was  in  the  middle,  and  even  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  a  considerable  manuftictnring  town ; 
a  gieat  quantity  of  serge  was  made  and  exported  to  Holland 
by  the  Tiverton  merchants.  Flannels  were  afterwards  made, 
but  at  present  the  manufactures  have  ceased.  The  market 
is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year,  but  the 
fairs  have  all  declined.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary, 
contains  some  antient  monuments  and  a  rich  wood  screen. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  particular 
Baptists.  The  living  at  Uffculm  is  a  vicarai^e,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  350/. ;  the  rectory  ibrms  the  corps  of  a  prebend  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral ;  the  prebendary  is  the  patron  of  the 
vicarage.  There  were  at  Uffculm  in  1833  nine  day-schools 
and  one  cvcning^school  with  144cliildren,and  three  Sunday* 
ftchooln  with  253  scholars.  One  of  the  day-schools  is  a 
grammar  srliool,  with  an  endowment  worth  fVom  70/.  to  80/. 
n  ypiir,  but  it  contained  in  1833  only  two  scholars. 

Beside  the  above  market-towns,  there  are  a  few  other 
plw^en  in  I>evonshire  which  are  entitled  to  a  brief  notice. 

( )onibe  Marten  is  in  Braunton  hundred,  on  the  north  coast, 
ithtiut  five  miles  east  of  Ilfracombe.  It  had  in  1831  a 
population  of  1031  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  known  for 
tlto  growth  of  excellent  hemp  and  the  manufacture  of  shoe- 
maker's thread,  but  these  branches  of  industry  have  been 
given  up.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  inconsiderable.  Welsh 
roul  is  imported,  and  corn  and  bark  are  exported:  lime  is 
burnt  in  considerable  quantity.  The  market  has  been  long 
discontinued:  the  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
387/.,  with  a  glebe  house.  The  Wesley ans  have  a  place  of 
worship  here. 

Hartland  is  an  extensive  parish  in  Hart  land  hundred:  it 

contains  several  villages.    The  church  is  in  the  village  of 

Stoke,  and  the  market  was  held  in' that  of  Harton.    The 

market-house  is  standing,  but  no  weekly  market  has  been 

held  for  half  a  century.    There  is  a  great  market  or  £iir 

fi»r  cattle  on  the  second  Saturday  in  March,  and  two  cattle 

'••-^  -T  the  year.    At  Hartland  Pier,  near  JBlartland  Point, 

'exported,  and  coal  and  limestone  imported.    The 

Hartland  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the 

I  of  the  Charter-house  in  London ',  it  is  worth  97/.  a 


year*  It  is  said  there  were  fbrtterly  tfWveft  ehsp«b  in  the 
parish.  The  Independents  have  a  meeting-hoose^  Hert^ 
land  Abbey  was  founded  by  the  wile  of  eeii  OoodwiB  f'/r 
secular  priests;  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  these  aecttlart 
were  changed  lato  an  abbot  and  convent  of  Bladt  or  Ai.- 
gustinian  canons.  The  rerenaes  of  this  house  at  the  d>» 
solution  were  306/.  13#.  2c/.  according  to  Speed,  ai.-i 
306/.  3«.  2dL  aecoiding  to  Dttgpdale.  Some  portioa  of  tr^? 
cloisters  of  the  abbey  remain ;  they  are  in  the  early  Eagli*h 
style.  The  populatioD  of  the  parish  in  1831  Was  t\u 
There  were  in  1833  seven  day-seheols,  with  179  children. 

Bradninch^  a  borough  between  CoUmapton  and  E&efrr. 
is  in  Hayridge  hundred.    It  had  in  1831  a  populatkm  *J 
1 524,  more  than  half  of  which  was  agsieulturai.    The  mar- 
ket has  been  disused  beyond  the  memory  of  those  n-  -tr 
living.    The  boundaries  of  the  borough  are  identical  w^rh 
those  of  the  parish,,  and  uiduds  an  area  of  4320  acrin. 
The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street,  extending  for 
above  half  a  mile  along  the  Rxeter  and  CoUnmplon  rua*! : 
the  foopaths  are  paved.   The  quarter  aesaioiis^  P^^  ses»ioR< 
(menthly>,  and  court  of  record  are  kept  up.  There  is  a  guitil  - 
hall  with  a  small  gaol  under  it»  whieh  has  been  lately  rr- 
built^  The  church  is  near  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  h-^« 
a  rich  screen  across  the  nave  and  aisles.    The  liTtng  »  i 
perpetuid  curacy  of  the  yearly  value  of  102/.,  with  a  glo*.e 
nouse  in  the  gift  of  the  Dma  and  Chapter  of  Wmdaor.  Tlic  r  • 
is  a  Baptist  meeting-house^  with  which  a  Sonday-schuil 
is  connected.    There  were  in  1833  three  day-scheob  ai  •'. 
one  boarding-school   at   Bradninch,  cootaining   sixty  *>t 
eighty  children.  Beer  Alston  is  in  the  parish  of  Beer  Fej?.^ 
or  Ferrers^  and  in  the  hundred  of  Roborough ;  iC  ia  betvtvn 
the  Tamer  and  the  Tavy.  It  had  no  market  for  OMny  year*^ 
but  was  up  to  the  Remrm  Act  a  parliamentary  horoi.L" 
[BcEH  Alston.]    Thomcombe,  in  a  detached  pan  of  i.'. 
county,  included  between  l>ometahire  and  Bometsetsh:  -. . 
had  formerly  a  market,  which  was  diseontinued  about  r  . 
year  1770.  The  population  of  the  par^h,  which  is  laige  art 
includiM  several  villagea,  was,  in  1 831^  1366.   In  this  par.^r^ 
stood  Ford  Abbey,  to  whidi  an  abbot  and  tw^e  Ci^ten.. 
monks  were  removed  A.ni  1141.   This  abbey  at  the  diM<^.ti:- 
tion  Was  valued  at  381/.  10«.  6d.  gross  yearly  inoooir.  •  - 
374/.  10«.  6d.  clear.    There  are  some  remains  of  the  n.  - 
nastic  buildings:  the  chapel  has  a  groined  lOof  (easiy  Hi-t  - 
lish)  and  some  late  Norman  arches;  the  hall  and  cit>;^iu:« 
are  of  rich  late  perpendicular  architecture.    Silvenoii  .« 
between  the  Ex  and  the  Culm,  seven  miles  north  of  Kxrt'  r 
in  Hayridge  hundred.    There  has  been  ne  market  sm. 
1786.    The  church,  which  lies  a  little  back  from  the  { r  ..• 
cipal  street^  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  perpendtcLir 
stvle.     The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  J.;    > 
Sheepwash  or  Ship  wash  is  in  Shebbear  hundred  on  tl* 
north  bank  of  the  Torridge,  a  short  distance  west  by  nt  r 
of  Hatherleigh.  The  market  was  considerable  in  the  mimi  ^ 
of  the  last  century,  but  since  the  latter  end  of  that  centi:r  • 
it  has  been  discontinued.    The  perish  is  nf»t  large*  ami  h 
in  1831  only  446  inhabitants.    Bxmouth»  the  situatK>n  .  • 
which  is  inaicated  by  its  name,  is  a  i^aoe  much  reaorted  t* 
as  a  bathing^place.     It  is  in  East  Budleigh  hnncked,  ar.  i 
about  eig^ht  miles  south  of  Exeter.    The  population  of  u..- 
joint  parishes  of  Littlcham  and  Exmoulh  in  1 831  iraa  3 1  bv . 
Exmouth  was  in  the  reign  of  King  John  one  of  the  Brinci^ . 
ports  of  the  countv,  and  in  1347  it  furnished  10  skips  arc; 
193  mariners  for  the  expedition  against  Calais.    In  the  m  :1 
war  of  Charles  I.  Exmouth  fort  was  ganisoned  fur  thr 
King,  but  taken  by  tho  Parliamentarians.    There  is  m  na- 
tional school,  for  which  Lord  Rolie  built  a  school-room,  a;i'! 
to  which  Lady  Rolle  bequeathed  an  endowment.   I>buU->u 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Ex  and  the  Teign,  is  also  tiv- 
quented  as  a  bathing- place.    It  is  in  Exminster  humln  •! 
and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  3151.    Torquay,  qKm  i 
fashionable  watering-place,  is  on  the  north  side  of  TuiV  .^, 
in  the  parish  of  Tor  Muhun,  or  Moham  in  Haytor  hundrtii 
Tor  Mohun  parish  had  in  1831  a  population  of  36^^     A 
market-house  has  been  built,  and  there  are  hotels  and  U.  '. 
rooms,  terraces,  and  detarhed  cottogen.    The  inhabiCafn» 
are  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  and  home  llsbenes.  u:.<l 
carry  on  some  coasting  trade.   Paignton,  populatiua.  in  I  <>  . 
1960,  formerly  a  market-town,  is  on  the  west  side  of  TorlK> 
Clovelly,  on  the  north  coast,  is  a  village  remarkable  fi>r  .* « 
picturesque  situation  and  sppearance.  The  houses  are  hi.   i 
on  the  face  of  a  steep  reck.  There  is  a  pier  at  Clovelly.   '1  r  - 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing.  Population,  in  i  ^   , 
907. 
,  Though  none  of  the  above  places  (except  perbafv  Tor 
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A  hill,  and  '  moina,*  mines.  The  Cornifih  Britons  named 
the  country,  •  Dunan ;  *  the  Welah,  *  Deuffneynt,*  which 
evidently  contains  the  same  elements  as  the  Saxon,  Deve- 
nascyre,  Devnascyre,  or  Devenschire.  The  Welsh,  Deuff- 
neynt, is  defined  hy  Camden  to  mean  '  deep  valleys.' 

In  the  Saxon  invasion  this  county  hecame  the  scene  of 
contest.  Cynej^ils,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  is  said  hy  the 
Saxon  chronicle  to  have  heatcn  the  Britons  at  Beamdune, 
supposed  to  have  heen  Bampton,  a.  d.  614.  Matthew  of 
Westminster  speaks  of  a  hattle  fought  a.  d.  633,  between 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  who  had  besieged  Exeter,  and  Cad- 
wallo,  king  of  the  Britons,  but  his  account  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  history  of  the  time.  We  find  no  historical  notices  of 
Devonshire  firom  this  period  until  the  invasions  of  the  Danes. 

The  pressure  of  tne  West  Saxons  gradually  constrained 
the  Britons  to  retire  westward.  Devonshire  was  for  a  long 
period  debateable  ground ;  it  was  in  great  part  occupied  by 
the  Saxons,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  tnat  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  who-  is  said  to  have  defeated 
Howell,  king  of  Cornwall,  near  Exeter,  a.  d.  926,  that  the 
Britons  were  finally  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the  Tamer. 
Their  complete  expulsion  from  Devonshire  was  probably 
retarded  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  who  commonly 
found  them  ready  to  unite  with  them  against  the  Saxons, 
the  objects  of  their  common  hostility.  In  a.  n.  876,  877,  the 
Danes  seem  to  have  wintered  at  Exeter,  and  were  in  877 
besieged  by  Alfred,  who  compelled  them  to  make  peace,  and 
to  give  hostages  for  the  observance  of  it.  In  a.d.  878,  when 
Alfred  had  been  compelled  by  a  Danish  invasion  to  conceal 
himself,  Ubbo  or  Hubba,  one  of  the  son«  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  invaders,  landed  in  the  north 
of  Devon,  and  blockaded  Kynwith  castle,  near  Appledore. 
Odun  (who  is  styled  earl  of  Devon.)  who  occupied  the  castle, 
made  a  vigorous  sally  just  about  daybreak,  slew  Ubbo  and 
nearly  lOOU  of  his  men,  and  captured  the  magical  standard 
of  the  Danes,  woven  by  the  sisters  of  Ubbo,  and  worked  with 
the  figure  of  a  ruvcn.  In  a.  d.  894  the  Danes  were  again 
in  Devonshire ;  thot^e  of  them  whom  AIfi*ed  had  settled  in 
East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  induced  bv  Hastings,  who  was 
then  in tcisting  England,  took  ship,  2hia  sailing  round  the 
headlands  of  Kent  and  along  the  Channel,  besieged  Exeter; 
but  on  the  approach  of  Alfred's  army  they  lied  to  their 
ships. 

The  great  battle  of  Brunanburh,  which  has  been  usually 

E laced  in  Northumberland,  has  been  by  others  supposed  to 
ave  been  fought  near  Axminster  in  Devonshire.  This  deci- 
sive conflict  gave  to  Athelstan  the  undisputed  possession  of 
England,  and  a  nominal  supremacy  over  Wales  and  Scot^ 
land.  Axminster  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  present 
name  from  a  college  of  priests  founded  here  by  Athelstan, 
to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  who  fell  in  the  conllict,  and 
who  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Axminster :  there  were 
five  kings  and  eight  earls  among  them. 

In  A.  D.  997  the  Danes  came  up  the  Tamer,  ravaged  the 
country  up  to  Lidford,  and  burnt  Tavistock  Abbey :  in  a.  d. 
1001  they  landed  at  Exmouth  and  besieged  Exeter,  but  in 
vain:  they  however  defeated  the  king*s  army,  and  burnt 
several  villages.  In  A.  d.  1003  they  again  besie^ved  Exeter, 
took  it  through  the  treachery  or  negligence  of  the  governor, 
and  nearly  destroyed  it 

When  William  of  Normandy  attacked  England,  his 
second  campaign  was  in  the  west.  Exeter  yielded  on  his 
approach.  In  the  next  two  years,  when  the  Saxons  of  the 
neighbourhood  rose  in  revolt,  or  rather  renewed  the 
struggle  for  independence,  under  the  sons  of  Harold,  who 
had  fallen  at  Hastings,  the  citizens  refused  to  admit  them. 
William  sent  some  troops  to  relieve  the  city,  and  the 
Saxons  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

The  coasts  of  Devonshire  were,  about  this  time,  laid  waste 
by  the  Irish,  and  the  civil  broils  which  arose  during  the 
next  hundred  years  between  the  children  and  descendants 
of  the  Conqueror  rendered  Devonshire  the  sc^ne  of  contest. 
The  succeeding  centuries  are  marked  by  few  historical 
events,  except  occasional  attacks  by  the  French  on  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  some  contests  of  inferior  moment 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  The  nobility  of  the  county 
were  (li vided  between  the  rival  houses ;  the  Ciourtenays,  earls 
of  Devon,  were  Lancasterians,  and  three  brothers  who  succes- 
sively enjoyed  the  title,  fell  in  the  field  or  died  on  the  scaffold. 

In  the  rebellion  of  the  Cornish  men  under  Lord  Audley 

and  Flamraock  [Cornwall],  and  in  the  rebellion  under 

^'^'kin  Warbeck,  Exeter  was  the  object  of  attack,  but  in 

cases  the  attaok  failed.    The  last  siege  was  raised  by 

tenay»  earl  of  Devon,  attended  by  several  Devonshire 


knights,  and  the  po9$0  comiUUut.     Wartteck  nitred  to 

Taunton. 

Of  the  troubled  periods  to  which  the  foregoing  skei«  a 
refers,  Devonshire  contains  several  memorials  in  the  bftroina  i 
castles,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  At  £xei('7. 
Plympton,  Oakhampton,  and  Tiverton  were  castles^  all  *  f 
which  belongd  to  the  Courtenays.  [Exbtul;  Tivkbt^  ^.^ 
Some  of  the  walls  of  the  keep  jof  rlympton  caaUe  yei  x«ma.i: . 
and  some  scanty  ruins  ox  that  of  Oakhampton.  Ik-r  > 
Pomeroy  castle,  near  Totness,  is  an  antient  manaion  oii  u  ^ 
brow  of  a  steep  hill  in  a  well  wooded  country ;  it  was  ti^u 
seat  first  of  the  Pomeroys,  afterwards  of  the  Seymour* 
[Bebay  Pomeroy.]  Compton  castle  near  Torbay ,  and  A  f t*  >  i 
castle  near  Chulmleigh,  are  still  standing  and  convert  «-< 
into  farm-houses ;  and  there  are  remains  of  Gidiey  casU^ 
Hemyock  castle,  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Culm ;  Dart- 
mouth castle;  Kingswear  castle,  near  Dartmouth;  ai«l 
Lidford  castle,  formerly  the  stannary  prison,  between  T^*.  .- 
stock  and  Oakhampton,  Of  antient  mansion  houiea.  Da  .  *  - 
ington  near  Totness,  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11^  al->«it 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  an  old  manjuon  «i 
Bradley  near  Newton  Bushel,  built  in  the  fifteenth  c«niuj*.. 
are  among  the  most  remarkable. 

When  the  alteration  of  the  church  senrioe  took  place  «t 
the  Reformation,  a.  d.  1549,  great  diaturbanoea  broke  out  .« 
Devonshire.  They  began  at  Sampfbrd  Courtenay,  bet  we  ••  i 
Oakhampton  and  Chulmleigh,  and  gradually  asaumiii  & 
serious  aspect,  as  some  of  the  gentry  joined  in  the  ^e^ .  . 
The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread  into  CornwalL  Kike, 
was  besieged  by  the  rebels;  and  it  was  not  until  «<«.nrxa. 
severe  actions  had  taken  place,  that  Lord  Rumell,  mho  i^'. 
been  sent  down  to  suppress  the  revolt,  succeeded  in  <lo.'  . 
so.  In  1554  Exeter  was  occupied  by  Sir  Peter  smd  ^  r 
Gawen  Carew,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  oppose  the  outui:  ^ 
of  Philip  of  Spain. 

Of  the  monastic  establishments  of  Devonshire,  Tavi^to  .. 
Benedictine  Abbey;  Buckland,   Buckfaatre,   Duukev«<  ,. 
Ford,  and  Newenbam,   Cistertian  abbeys;   Plympton  ..i  : 
Hertland,  the  former  a  priory  and  the  latter  an  &bbv> 
Augustinian  canons;  and  Tor  abbey  for  Pramonstratrii^  .  i 
canons,  were  the  chief.    The  ruins  of  these  buildjtiv-^ :.  « 
inconsiderable :  the  chapel  and  other  parts  of  Ford  ^l*     . 
on  the  river  Axe ;  the  refectory  and  abbot*s  hall  and  :t. 
gate- house  at  Tavistock;  part  of  the  conventual  ch\ir   • 
of  Tor  abbey;   and  some  remains  of  Buckland,  Hertk     . 
and  other  establishments  are  yet  standing.     Tbcr«    *.» 
considerable  remains  of  St.  Nicholas's  pnory  at  Exoii  r 
the  crvpt  which  has  massive  Norman  arches  has  been  i^  .j 
verted  into  a  kitchen. 

In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  county  shtx  '  .% 
generally  to  have  embraced  the  cause  of  the  parUanw  .  * 
Plymouth  was  seized  by  the  townsmen  during  the  ah>e!  < 
of  the  governor  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the  cail   •• 
Ruthen  was  soon  after  made  governor.     Exeter  w&s  m 
head-quarters  of  the  earl  of  Stamford,  the  parliament &r 
general.    The  defeat  of  the  parUamentariana  at  Brad* « ■. 
Down,  near  Liskeard,  [Cornwall]  early  in  1643,   rmt>t.. 
the  confidence  of  the  royalists,  but  they  suffered  some  sc^ .  '• 
checks  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  prv^W  k.  - 
nance  of  the  parliamentarians  was  restored.    The  deft-ai  *< 
Lord  Stamfoni  at  Stratton  [CoRifWALL],  16th  May.  \c    ^ 
again  turned  the  current  in  favour  of  the  royalists*  "m  h>  ^r 
suneriority  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  and  activity  of  >  - 
J  onn  Berkeley,  sent  with  a  reinforcement  by  the  king,  an'i    . 
the  subsequent  arrival  of  Prince  Maurice,  the  kinie's  nephf » 
The  royalists  besieged  Exeter,  which  theeari  of  Warw;-.. 
who  commanded  the  fleet  for  tlie  parliament  waa  unab)'.-  t» 
relieve.    Colonel  Digby,  a  royalist,  defeated  the  pariLuvt  > 
tarians  at  Torrington;  and  Barnstaple,   Bideford,   and   ^ 
strong  fort  at  Appledwe,  which  were  held  for  the  par!  .• 
ment,  siurrendered.    Exeter  also  \i'as  compelled  to  sunvndt  - 
about  the  same  time.   Had  Prince  Maurice  marched  iu  P;  • 
mouth,  he  might  perhaps  have  gained  posaesaion  of  ti^tt 
important  station,  then  the  greatest  trading  port  in  tl.« 
west  of  England,  but  he  lost  a  mouth  in  besiegii^  l>ij\- 
mouth,  which  he  took ;  his  troops  were  diminished  by  ->u  k- 
ness,  and  the  garrison  at  Plymouth  was  reinforced.     W'r « :. 
the  town  was  at  last  blockaded  it  was  without  siicct>« 
two  assaults  made  in  December,  1643,  were  repulsed :  a.:.  : 
the  siege  waa  fi)r  a  time  abandoned.    In  the  spring  of  if  4 s 
several  fresh  attempts  were  made  upon  it,  but  with  no  better 
fortune.    In  1644  the  earl  of  Essex  with  his  army  rc«cb«-i 
Devonshire,  but  no  great  or  decisive  event  took  place,  until 
£  jsex  marched  into  Cornwall,  where  hiif  iniknCxy  ww  ohhi;ed 
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County  Eocpenses,  Crime,  4*c.^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 

£.  *.  cL 

1801  were  124,022,  which  was    7  2  for  each  inhahitant. 

1811     „      217,757  „  11  4 

1821     „      207,686  „  9  5 

1831     „      233,074  „  9  0 


f« 


$t 


t9 


ff 


The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March  25,  1836,  was  1 72,405/. -16&;  and  assuming 
that  the  population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per- 
centage since  1831  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  period, 
the  above  sum  gives  an  average  of  6«.  b^d.  for  each  inhabit- 
ant These  averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Devonshire  for  poor's  rate,  county- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th 
of  March,  1833,  was  260,320/.  \0s,,  and  was  levied  upon 
.the  various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows: — 

£.  g. 

On  land    .             .             .             190,707  11 

Dwelling-houses    ,             .               60,408  17 

Mills,  factories,  8cc.             .                 5,404  2 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.        3,800  0 


260,320   10 


The  amount  expended  was : — 


For  the  relief  of  the  poor 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c. 

For  other  pm-poses  • 


£.     *. 

226,891   11 

6,030  19 

28,518     2 


263,440  12 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years,  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 
distinguished:  250,270/.  4*.,  231,766/.  6*.,  and  212,691/.  2*. 
were  raised  in  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836  respectively, 
and  the  expenditure  of  each  year  was  as  follows: — 

1834:  1F35.  1836. 

£.       t.  £.       t,  £.       g. 

For  tb«  relief  of  the  poor  •    .     .    SI0.8S5    8  189.917   3  172.405  16 

In  enttaoflaw,  reiDdvaU,  See. .     .        7.50/    8  6,251    2  6«108    2 

P.ymenttorort«ward.lheco«nty|     ^^    ^  j  15.188  12  15.149    9 


»te      .     ...     ...    '.J     26.539    0       M*.  188  19         15.149    9 

(  18.051  11         16.890    4 


Vor  all  other  porpoaet 
Total  money  expended 


.    944.871  16       939.408    8       910.053  11 


The  saving  effected  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1 836, 
as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1834,  is  therefore 
rather  more  than  1 5  per  cent. ;  but  the  saving  on  the  sum 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  about  1  fej[  per  cent,  in 
1836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  ]  834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Devonshire  is  28,  as 
ascertained  in  1834;  the  number  ef  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  was  782;  the  annual  income  of  that  year, 
aniiiig  from  the  tolls  and  parish  composition,  was 
€1,374/.  12«.  lid.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  6 1,786/.  1  Vs.  Id, 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  for  the  poor,  was  1^,733/.  14^.  lit/.,  disbursed  as 
ibllows : — 


£. 

2,851 


8*.  d, 
2 


5 


Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &c  , 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  audi  .  ^  * 

maintaining  prisoners,  &c.         .)  4,/20  Ij  4 

Shire  halls  and  courts  of  justice — \  „.. 

building,  repairing,  &c.               J  -6j     5  1 

Lunatic  asylums      .             •            •  181   19  6 

Prosecutions             .              .              .  3,517  17  5 

Clerk  of  the  peace    .             .             .  682     2  7 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial .  819  15  5 

,,           of  transports      .              .  210  16  6 

Vagrants — apprehending  and  oon-l  i>i7  m 

veying               .          •  .             ./  147  10  0 

Gotnstables — high  and  special  •  16    8  10 

Coroner        .  .  .  •         459  16  11 

Miscellaneous  .  .  .        660    4    9 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 

the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 

1834,  were  2347,  2741,  and  3106  respectively;  making  an 

average  of  335  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  391  in  the 

ond,  asid  of  443  in  the  third.    Tlie  number  of  persons  I 


tried  at  quarter-sesaiotts  m  each  of  the  years  laSU  Xfc32, 
and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  t.f 
the  , county  rates,  were  230,  258,  and  193  lespenr.t'.v. 
Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences,  there  were  cum- 
mitted  for — 


Felonies    . 
Misdemeanors 


1S31. 

212 

16 


1639. 

245 

13 


1«3X 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  uunc 

years  was  203, 248,  and  194,  respectively. 


1831. 

144 
71 
35 


1839. 

195 
42 
37 


IRA 
34 


The  number  convicted  was 

„         acquitted 
Discharged  by  proclamation 

In  1835,  at  the  assizes  and  sessions  516  persons  ^x^t 
charged  with  crimes  in  Devonshiie;  of  which  numbe:  . ; 
were  charged  with  ofiences  against  the  person,  37  of  m  ii»*  i, 
were  common  assaults;  19  for  offences  against  profirrt>. 
committed  wilh  violence;  401  for  offences  against  i^ru^ 
perly,  committed  without  violence;  10  for  arson;  1  f  r 
forgery;  and  13  for  uttering  ooui^rfeit  coin;  9  for  i;  t 
and  prison  breaking ;  and  10  for  misdemeanors.  Oft:  ? 
whole  number  committed,  326  were  convicted,  and  I  1 
acquitted,  or  no  bill  was  found.  Of  those  convicted,  .? 
were  transported  .for  life.  15  for  14  years,  and  48  for  7  jvar* ; 

1  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  3  years  and  above  2  yeaj^  i  f4 

2  years  and  above  1  year,  31  for  one  year  and  above  u 
months,  and  192  for  6  months  or  under;  2  were  vkippeti 
4  fined,  and  1  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  oflendr.i. 
381  were  males,  and  137  females.  Of  the  whole  nuulv^r 
of  offendeis,  193  oould  read  and  write,  176  could  read  olI', 
122  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  denve  of  il- 
struction  of  27  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  count? 
members  of  Devonshire  is  18,835,  being  1  in  26  of  ih* 
whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the  male  population,  •-  i 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1631.  The  expen.H<-> 
of  the  last  election  of  county  members  ta  parliament  Mtze 
to  the  uihabitants  of  the  county  139L  15*.  2d^  and  v. :.» 
paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate. 

There  are  five  savings-banks  in  Devonshire.  The  num>  ^r 
of  depositors,  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  Novembc- 
were  respectively  in-r 

^   ,     -^      1832.       18SS.        1834.       uai. 

Number  of  1        „^  „^^        ^^  ^^ 

depositorsf        ^6,996         28.521         30,264         31.vr7 

Amount  of  1    «^^^ 

deposits. M863. 290       897,026       947.326  l,«01.e:s 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-b^nks  ia  l  ^  4 
and  1635  were  distributed  as  follows : — 

1834.  1835. 

Not  exceeding  £20  16,968  £106,335  17,983  £l  13,-1  < 

50  7,396      228,941  7.739  ♦-^4l»4.- 

100  3,543      246.202  3.757  Stiu's   ' 

150  1,347      163,072  1,402  l6'»*;i* 

200  680      1191499  738  1'^';/ 

Above         200  330        83,277  354  8>'    > 


99 

n 


Total 


.      .     30,264  £947.326   31,973  £l,1>0i,t:5 

Education.— The  following  particulars  are  obtained  frx.ia 
the  parliamentary  returns  on  education  made  in  the  seasi  ■ 
of  1835;—  "«5»csM. . 

Infant  Schools     ..."..,        SchooU  Sch<to.  t  t  . 
Number  of  infants  at  such  schools;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males     ,   .    . 

Females     .   . 

Sex  not  specified 

Daily  Schools     , 1  772 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  ages  ' 
from  4  to  14  years : — 

^^^^\    .   •   -  14.163 

females     .    .  19,596 

Sex  not  specified  1 6 , 6  S 1 

Schools  ,   ,   1,889  . 

Total  of  chiidrwi  under  daily  instruction     *     54,9; ; 
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state  of  vapour  to  tbe  fluid  or  solid  form  is  always  accom- 
panied witn  an  evolution  of  heat,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  surface  on  which  the  dew  is  deposited,  and  still  more 
that  on  which  the  hoar  frost  is  formed,  would  liave  its  tem- 
perature raised,  and  no  cause  appears  why  it  should  be  de- 
pressed. • 

Dr.  Wells,  however,  after  verifying  the  facts  observed, 
ascertained  by  numerous  observations  and  experiments, 
that  the  cold  at  the  surface,  compared  with  that  of  the  air 
above,  precedes  the  formation  of  dew,  and  ofien  exists 
without  dew  being  formed ;  and  that  bodies  become  colder 
than  the  neighbouring  air  before  they  are  dewed.  The  cold 
therefore  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Six  supposed  to  be  the 
effect  of  dew  was  found  by  Dr.  Wells  to  be  the  cause  of  it 
The  question  then  naturally  arises,  what  are  the  causes 
which  produce  this  low  temperature  of  the  earth,  while  the 
incumbent  air  is  at  a  higher  temperature  ?  This  is  shown  by 
the  experiments  and  reasoning  of  Dr.  Wells  to  be  caused 
by  the  radiation  of  heat  without  an  equivalent  return.  Tlie 
surface  of  the  ground  allows  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  it 
receives  from  the  solar  rays  to  escape  by  radiation  when 
their  action  is  withdrawn :  hence  its  temperature  falls ;  and 
if  the  air,  holding  watery  vapour  dissolved,  rest  upon  it 
\(ithout  much  agitation  (a  circumstance  by  which,  as  the 
constant  renewal  of  warm  air  imparts  heat,  the  effect 
would  be  counteracted),*a  portion  of  the  vapour  will  be  con- 
densed on  the  surface,  and  if  the  temperature  is  still  lower, 
will  be  congealed :  thus  it  is  that  dew  and  lioar-frost  are 
formed  only  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  for  the  clouds 
return  an  equivalent  portion  of  radiant  heat 

Dew  forms  in  very  different  quantities  on  different  sub- 
stances under  the  same  circumstances ;'  thus  on  metals 
it  is  sparingly  deposited ;  on  glass  it  forms  abundantly,  as 
it  does  also  on  straw,  grass,  cloth,  paper,  and  other  similar 
substances.  Now  as  the  metals  radiate  heat  imperfectly,  and 
the  other  bodies  mentioned  in  a  much  greater  degree,  they 
become  consequently  colder  than  the  metals,  and  hence 
condense  more  vapour  into  dew. 

Animal  substances  are  among  those  which  acquire  dew 
in  the  greatest  quantity ;  among  these  Dr.  Wells  found  that 
8wan*s-down  exhibited  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  in  general, 
and  was  also  most  easily  managed,  as  it  was  used  while 
adhering  to  the  skin  of  the  bird.  On  other  occasions  wool 
was  employed,  and  the  following  statements  are  the  results 
uf  Dr.  Wells*s  experiments  with  respect  to  the  influence 
which  several  differences  in  the  situation,  mechanical  state, 
and  real  nature  of  bodies  have  upon  the  production  of  dew. 
A  general  fact  is,  that  whatever  dimmishes  the  view  of 
the  sky,  as  seen  from  the  exposed  body,  occasions  the  quan- 
tity of  dew  which  is  formed  upon  it  to  be  less  than  would 
have  occurred  if  the  exposure  to  the  sky  had  been  com- 
plete ;  two  parcels  of  wool,  each  weighing  ten  gi'ains,  were 
placed,  one  on  the  middle  of  a  board,  and  the  other  to  the 
middle  of  the  underside ;  the  two  parcels  were  an  inch 
asunder,  and  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air :  on 
weighing  the  two  portions,  4t  was  always  found  that  the 
upper  portion  had  acquired  most  dew,  the  greatest  differ- 
ence being  twenty  grains  to  four  grains. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  observations  witli  re- 
spect to  temperature  made  by  Dr.  Wells  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  of  August,  1813:— 

7»i.        8li. 
6k.  45m.      Th.        Tl**'^*    ^n>.      45in. 

Heat  of  air  4  feet  above 
the  grass  .        .        .     GOJ**       60i*      69*      68**       54' 
wool  on  a  raised 
board     .  .53^        54^   '    51}       481      44} 

swan's-down  on  the 
same  .         .54}        53  51         47}      42} 

surface  of  the 
raised  board   .        .     5B         57 
.      grass  plat  .  53  51 


»» 


»i 


» 


55} 

40} 
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Sir  Robert  Barker  and  Mr.  Williams  have  both  given 
accounts  of  the  process  by  which  ice  is  formed  in  Bengal, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  above  32*^;  and  its  pro- 
duction was  atUributed,  by  the  former  altogether,  and  by  the 
latter  in  great  measure,  to  cold  produceu  by  evaporation. 
Dr.  Wells's  experiments  however  nhow  not  only  that  the 
evaporation  wnich  occurs  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
effect,  but  that  the  cold  nroduced  by  radiation  alone  will 
satisfactorily  explain  it  6n  the  subject  of  cold  produced 
^^  radiation.  Dr.  Wells  makes  the  following  curious  state- 
: — '  I  had  often,*  he  says,  '  in  the  pridie  of  half  know- 


ledge, smiled  at  (he  meant  ft«qiiently  employed  by  g^r* 
deners  to  protect  tender  plants  mm  cold,  as  it  appealed  to 
me  impossible  that  a  thin  mat,  or  any  such  fltmsy  sub- 
stance, could  prevent  them  from  attaining  the  tempyratui* 
of  the  atmospnere,  by  which  alone  I  thought  them  liable  to 
be  injured.  But,  when  I  had  learned  that  bodiea  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  become  during  a  still  and  serane  night 
colder  than  the  atmosphere  by  nniating  their  heat  to  the 
heavens,  I  perceived  immediately  a  just  reaion  for  the 
practice  which  I  had  before  deemed  useleia.'  And  be  tlic 
lows  up  this  part  of  the  subject  by  relating  some  extreme!  ▼ 
simple  experiments  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  pnictu-u, 
and  in  explanation  of  the  effect  by  the  procemci  of  radiation 
and  retiexion  of  heat. 

DEWBERRY,  a  kind  of  biamble,  the  Rubus  aniw  «'f 
botanists,  so  named  because  its  black  shining  fruit  ts  oi>- 
vered  over  by  a  fine  waxy  white  aeeretioii  reeembling  dc^. 
It  forms  the  type  of  one  of  the  seotions  of  the  European 
part  of  the  genus  EtUna,  the  systematic  character  bctnx; 
digitate  leaves,  downy  or  hairy  leafttalks  or  stems,  leafleu 
green  on  the  under  side,  and  calyx  standing  erect  about  tt< 
fruit 

DEWSBURY  a  market-town,  parish,  and  towna^np 
in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  the  wapentakt.s 
of  Aggbrigg  and  Morley,  and  m  the  liberty  and  manor  of 
Wakefield.  It  is  5  miles  west  of  Wakefield,  8  miles  south* 
west  of  Jjceds,  33  south-west  of  York,  and  187  north-vcat 
of  London.  The  antient  importance  of  Dewsbury  is  oot ;  * 
nected  more  with  ecclesiastical  than  with  civil  history.  In 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
parishes  in  England,  and  comprised  an  ana  of  400  square 
miles,  including  the  present  parishes  of  Thon&hill,  Burton. 
Almondbury,  Kirkneaton,  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Mirfield^ 
and  Halifax.  Dewsbury  was  the  centre  from  which  Chii> 
tianity  was  diffused  through  this  part  of  the  island  in  Saxon 
times.  The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derive i 
from  its  first  Saxon  proprietor;  others  consider  thai  the 
success  of  the  preachiug  of  Paulinus,  the  first  arehbisht*  > 
of  York,  caused  the  place  of  his  residence  to  be  called  I>uii^> 
borough,*  6od*s  town.  The  remains  of  Saxon  tombs  aro 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicarase  garden,  near  the  churrh 
Other  relics  of  the  same  people  have  also  been  found,  tbv 
most  remarkable  of  which  exhibits  the  Saviour  in  the  act 
'of  bestowing  his  benediction.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chan- 
cel, placed  on  a  cross  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  is  the 
following  inscription:  'Paulinus  hie  prwiicavit  et  cele- 
bravit,  ad.  627.'  This  is  not  the  identical  Saxon  wheel- 
cross,  but  a  fac-simile  of  it  The  church  is  the  mother^ 
church  of  the  district,  several  neighbouring  parishes  ac- 
knowledging their  original  dependence  by  their  preseriptiw 
payments.  No  appearance  of  Saxon  architecture  is  pre- 
sented in  the  existing  edifice,  which  comprises  a  nave  and 
aisles ;  a  chancel ;,  an  octagonal  vestry  on  the  north  side ;  and 
a  tower  finished  with  pinnacles  at  the  west  end.  The  living 
is  a  discharged  vicarage ;  it  is  endowed  with  SOO/.  private 
benefactions,  and  200/.  royal  bounty.  Its  avenge  gross  in* 
come  is  238/.  per  annum ;  it  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
There  is  a  second  church  in  the  tbwnship  of  Dewaburr. 
which  was  erected  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in 
1827;  the  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  township 
are,  two  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  one  for  the  New  Connexion 
Methodists,  one  for  Primitive  Methodists,  one  for  Indepen- 
dents, and  one  for  Quakers ;  there  are  seversl  other  dissent- 
ingchapels  in  the  parish. 

The  public  educational  establishments  at  Dewabun  arv 
Wheelwrights*  Charity,  a  school  recently  erected  under  a 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  an  expense  of  600/..  for 
the  instruction  of  100  boys  ana  100  girls  on  the  national 
system ;  the  Dewsbury  charity  school,  containing  100  b<n«. 
which  has  sn  endowment  of  100/.  per  annum  (t&  mast«>V'» 
salary  is  80/.  a  year) ;  an  infants*  school ;  and  several  daiU- 
schools.  The  Sunday-schools  of  Dewsbury  are  attarhcd  li 
different  places  of  worship,  and  instruct  about  1500childTt^'r.. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill  riunz 
from  the  river  Calder.  It  has  several  good  streets,  and  i» 
lighted  with  gas.  As  a  place  of  manufacture  it  is  rising  in  im- 
portance, and  its  factones  fbmislf  large  supplies  of  blankets. 
woollen  cloths,  and  carpets.  Coal  is  ^unoant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  water  of  the  Calder  has  a  hi|^  reputa- 
tion for  its  fulUng  properties.  The  commercial  ncilities  i>f 
the  town  are  increased  by  good  roads;  and  the  eonnnunt* 
cation  by  water  is,  eastward  by  the  Calder  navigation,  and 
westward  by  the  Calder  and  fiuddettfield  oaaaL     Thus 
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oflTensiTe  habits:  they  are  usually  seen  on  floorers,  the 
juices  of  which  afford  them  nourishment. 

The  chief  characters  of  the  genera  coijtnined  in  the 
Djxiaria;  are  thrown  into  a  tabular  form  by  M.  Maoquart, 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Proboscis  Ion jy.        Genus  1.  Prossxa.     Si.  Fargeau. 
Proboscis  shoPt. 
Body  cylindrical. 
First  posterior  cellule  of  the  wings  closed. 

Second  and  third  joints  of  the  antenna)  of  equal 
length. 

Genus  2.     Zkttxia.     Meigen. 
Third  joint  of  the  antennae  lonorer  than  the  second. 
•  Genus  3.     Dii^era.     Desvoidy, 
First  posterior  cellule  of  the  wings  open. 
^  Antennas  not  extending  to  the  epistoma. 
Genus  4.    Dbxia.    Meigen, 
Antennro  extending  to  the  epistoma.     Legs  very 
long. 

Genus  5.     Scotiptera.    Afacquarf. 
Body  tolerably  broad,  depressed. 
Fore  part  of  the  head  arched  (colours  brilliant). 
Genus  6.     Rutila.     Desvoidy, 
Fore  part  of  the  head  flat  (colours,  black  or  yellow). 
Stylet  of  the  antennte  naked. 

Genus  7.    GYaorosTYtA.    Macqtiari, 
Stvlet  of  (he  antenna)  covered  with  fine  hairs. 

Genus  8.    Omalogaster.    Macquart. 
Of  the   ^nus  Prosemu  Marquart  describes  only  two 
species,  one  of  which  inhabits  Europe,  and  the  other  is 
from  Brazil. 
Of  the  genus  Zeuxia  but  one  species  is  known. 
The  genus  Dinera  contains  live  species,  one  of  which 
inhabits  Brazil,  and  the  others  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  genus  Dexia  contains  tweWe  species,  almost  all  of 
which  are  European. 

The  genus  Scoiiptera.  contains  two  speciesr;  they  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  inhabit  Brazil. 

Piitila. — ^The  species  of  this  genus  appear  to  be  confined 
to  New  Holland :  they  are  generally  of  large  size. 

The  genus  Gymfwsfyla  contains  three  species,  two  of 
which  are  from  Brazil  and  the  third  is  from  Surinam. 

The  last  genus,  Omahgaster,  contains  four  species,  all  of 
which  are  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

DEXTRINE,  a  name  which  hns  been  given,  but  proba- 
bly without  sufficient  cause,  to  a  soluble  portion  of  starch. 
[Starch.] 

DEY.    The  origin  of  the  word  dey  is  uncertain.     Some 
have  derived  it  from  the  Turkish  dJ't\  *  a  maternal  uncle,' 
and  have  supposed  that  this  dc  ignation  was  given  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  states  of  Barbary  to  express  their  almost  pa- 
h'rnal  authority  in  the  Ottoman   empire,  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  ihc  Porte.    The  name 
is  at  all  events  of  more  antient  date  than  the  Ottoman  do- 
minion in  northern  Africa*  since  we  find  it  used  as  early  as 
the  iMid  of  lh«»  olr\rnth  conturv  as  th«  title  of  the  emis';a- 
rioH  of  the  Assusmns  or  Istnnelitos.     The  disunity  of  dey 
iti  the  i»late5«  of  IVrns,  Tripoli,  and  Aljjiers.  is  not  here- 
dilurv:  on  tl\e  death  of  a  dev.  his  successor  is  chosen  from 
ani\ui^  the  hi>J\o4|  ci\il  ami  military  authorities,  with  the 
coneunenee  of  the  T\\rKi*l»  tvuop!*  !»taliotK»d  in  each  of  the 
thJve  hU\\\^*      He  tnunt  !»e  of  a  certain  nu>p  and  experience, 
\\\\\\  oraeKiu»\vh»<iue»l  \idoUv:  formerly  he  was  also  required 
to  he  rt  Tuvk.  and  to  have  perfvUMued  a  pilj^rimaf^e  to  Mecca  ; 
ImiI  to  tluM  rule  there  have  heen  mutiy  cweeptions.     On  the 
eleeiiou  o(  \\  tM*>v  ih»y,  the  mufti  or  hiu:h-priest  of  the  state 
leoMUiN  U\\\y  |M»l»hclv  of  the  «l\itie>i  of  the  office;  and  the 
unlimi  leeui'.uee*  he«  election 'by  nending  him  a  robe  ofho- 
MHur  iiMil  nince  tlie  hev(itminff  of  the  last  century)  by  con- 
|eiiiof(  the  lillo  of  pa>.hn  tipoii  him.     Properly,  the  deys  are 
^.lutilM  of  Iho  I'oiMe  :  hut  Kvouier  privilegcM  are  conceded  to 
lliMUi  llooi  In  the  (♦(.\ornoi'i  of  any  other  external  province 
ii(  (lie  Ollouuni  iMUjiu'e,  and  in  their  conduct  towards  the 
(Sole  lto*v  hine  nhiiwn  mo  much  independence,  that  their 
MlhiiMoo'e  hi  (itrt  Mii>nd  Moi^tiioi'  m   nlmo«t  nominal.     In 
hi<  »»>ni  MiMie  Iho  ihinMnlon  of  each  dey  is  perfectly  free 
h'on  MOV  iMiiiii'ol  on  the  |iiipt  (if  the  Porte.     lie  is  elected 
IM  lihi    ImH  the  I'oile  piclundH  to  re^^ene  to  itself  the  right 
•><-ttHMtiiMti  hlHi  if  tie  dtiMN  not   Kive  Mtisfarti(m.     In   his 
MN(iHii«*n    the   iley    m  ni«Ml«»ted  by   a  diwan,  or  priyy 
|.  lot)  h*'  het|U(«Mtlv  neiH  the  advice  of  that  bo(ty  at 
•H,  Mtnl  rttiiiii  ^  iih  donpotia  pow«r.    Jn  the  choice  of  » 


new  dey  much,  depends  on  the  inclination  of  the  anoy ;  j'  . 
the   election  is  seldom  accomplished   without  blooil*!"'  i 


ofien  loses  both  his  throne  and  his  MfC 

At  Tunis  we  tear  of  an  elective  dey  since  aboat  the  }*■ .. 
1574,  wlien  KhSlif  wai  invested  with  that  dignity.    Trip 
came  into  the,po!^session  of  the  Turks  about  1551.     It  u  .• 
till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  governed  by  pash^Jk  .  r 
lieutenants  appointed  by  the  Porte:  from  the  year  Itt- 
line  of  elective  deys  commenced,  the  first  of  whum  was  M  • 
hammed  Beg,  a  6reek  renegade.     Algiers  was  subjort  : 
the  Ottomans  from  1516,  and  it  continued  to  be  Koverii.  ■ 
by  pashas  sent  from  Constantinople  till  1625.    In  the  la::«  r 
year  a  revolution  ensued,  which  terminated,  in  1628  in  li  ■ 
rccoj^nition  by  the  Porte  of  the  first  elected  dey  of  Alg.c .-  - 
Haji  Mohammed  Aga.     An  officer  appointed  by  the  Po.  •   . 
and  bearing  the  title  of  paslia,  continued  to  be  sent  b\  *  .* 
grand  seignior,  in  order  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  tbc'  p?    - 
cecdings  of  the  dCy:  but  this  system  gave  rise  to  con&;ji.! 
jealousies  between  the  two  chiefs,  and  from  1710  both  ?•: 
pointments  became  united,  inasmuch  a^  the  Porte  graott  ^i 
the  rank  of  pasha  to  the  dey  himself,  thus  renouncing  cm  :^ 
right  of  interfering  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  stale.    .1 
similar  arrangement  was  about  the  same  time  made  in  ;..  .- 
state  of  Tripoli.    [Algiers,  Tripoli,  Tunis.] 

DHALAC  or  DAHALAC,  an  island  in  the  Red  5*    . 
siUiate  in  I S''  53'  50"  N.  lat.,  and  40**  40'  30"  E.  lonj^.     I   . 
extent  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about  thiriv-6\., 
and  its  breadth  eighteen  miles.    It  is  the  largest  inland  .- 
the  Red  Sea.     It  is  low,  and  its  surfricc  level,  bein4(  fortu    • 
of  coralline  rocks  covered  with  sand,  but  destitute  of 
herbage  during  the  summer  heat,  except  a  small  quaui.  . 
of  bent-grass  just  sufficient  to  feed  the  few  antelopes  n:  1 
goats  that  arc  on  the  island.    In  manv  places  there  ; 
large  plantations  of  acacia  trees,  but  they  seldom   at: a 
above  eight  feet  in  height    There  are  no  sprinjza,  and  t    . 
rain  water  is  preserved  in  cisterns.      Bhice  says  there  w«-  » 
370  of  them;  Salt  heard  of  316,  but  it  seems  ihar  ti 
number  is  much  smaller,  though  considerable,  more  t). 
120  having  been  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Benares,  dur .:  ^ 
their  late  survey  of  the  Red  Sea.     There  are  al^nj  *. 
tanks.    This  island  contains  two  harbours  for  small  v*.-.-^  : 
Dhalac  el  Kibeer  and  Dobelow.    No  kind  of  agricultur*.    .- 
carried  on.    According  to  Bruce,  one-half  of  the  male  :  - 
pnlation  of  the  island  are  always  employed  in  work  on  "  . 
opposite  shores  of  Arabia,  and  by  their  labour  Axmi»L  \\  •  r 
families  with   dhurra  and   other  provisions;   when    i*.. 
time  is  expired  they  are  relieved  by  the  otlier  half     T  •  • 
are  good  seamen  and  fishermen.     "Viry  elegant  baskeT.-i  .   - 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  doumtrec,  and*  sent  to  L,  1 »     * 
and  Jidda.    The  island  contains  twelve  villages,  «>f  U 
50  to  100  houses  each.     (Bruce;  Lord  Valentia;  Wc1>t 
in  tlie  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  v.) 

DHAR,  an  antient  and  fijrmerly  a  very  extenid^-e  •  - 
in  the  province  of  Malwa,  in  22"  55'  N.  lat.,  and  75^  e^   .** 
long.     It  covers  a  space  three-quarters  of  a  mile  Jon*'.  .: 
half  a  mile  broad,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  mu*?  w  »  i 
thirty  feet  high,  fortified  with  towers  at  intervals.     l.\ 
pettah  or  fort  is  detached  from  the  city  and  stands  *      4 
rising  ground.     Dhur  at  one  period  covered  a  much  gn  .* 
extent  of  ground,  and  contained  at  least  20,000  hous<->  : 
1820  they  did  not  amount  to  one-fourth  that  number.  * 
the  town  has  somewhat  increased  since  that  time,     1! 
district  in  possession  of  the  Dhar  raiah  comprehends  a^  . 
400  square  miles,  and  contains  1 79  villages,  and  about  40/ 
inhabitants.  When  the  English  entered  upon  the  occui  li 
of  Mai  wain  1817,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Dhar  rajali.  tl . .. 
a  minor,  was  only  35.000  rupees,  but  in  the  course  of  u  :■  . 
years  it  was  made  to  exceed  600,000.    The  most  import     ; 
article  of  cultivation  is  opium,  but  the  soil  is  canals i-    ' 
yieldinirevein'kind  of  tropical  production.     A  n»w   of    I 
vjllaGTcs  are  inhabited  by  Bheels ;  of  the  remaining  p*  r  i  '  • 
linn  lificen-sixteenths  are  Hindus,  and  the  other  s»ixttx..-- 
Mohammedans. 

DIABETES,  the  dischaigo  of  a  preternatural  quair 
of  urine,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  is  a!»o  r««^  .• 
tially  changed.     In  this  disease  the  urine  is  not  anU  v;:.- 
usually  large  in  quantity,  but  it  is  eitheraltogetlierde^f  :t  "■ 
,of  several  of  its  constituent  principles,  or  it  conTmin»  ibL- 
only  in  very  minute  proportions,  white  it  acquires  a  t  *■» 
ingredient,  a  quantity  of  sugar,  which  imparts  to  it  a  5w^( 
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bladder  is  often  thickened.  It  is  obviotu  that  these  morbid 
states  of  the  kidneys  may  be  the  effects  of  the  disease,  and 
not  the  causes  of  it.  Next  to  the  kidneys!  the  organs  most 
commonly  found  in  a  state  of  disease  are  the  mesenteric 
glands,  which  are  enlarged  and  hardened.  The  absorbent 
glands  in  general  are  occasionally  enlarged,  softened,  and 
more  vascular  than  natural ;  the  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes 
dilated,  and  the  lungs  are  constantly  found  studded  with 
tubercles  in  all  their  stages  of  disease.  Though  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver  are  so  often  ^s- 
ordered  during  life,  yet  it  is  comparatively  rare  that  any 
kind  or  degree  of  or»nio  change  is  discoverable  in  these 
organs  after  deatj^  xhere  is  reason  to  believe  that  during 
life  the  blood  is  ^£  morbid  state,  for  wheiv  abstracted  in 
the  progress  of  thd'Visease,  the  crassamentum  is  found  loose, 
dark,  containing  a  smaller  portion  of  fibrin  than  natural, 
and  the  serum  is  of  a  whitish  colour ;  and  when  examined 
after  death,  the  blood  is  found  to  be  more  black  and  more 
fluid  than  natural,  and  to  contain  a' quantity  of  chyle  im- 
perfectly mixed  with  it 

The  true  and  invariable  antecedents  of  diabetes,  or  its 
proper  exciting  causes,  are  still  involved  in  obscurity.  It 
nas  been  observed  to  come  on  after  exposure  to  several 
morbid  agents,  as  the  long-continued  application  of  cold 
and  moisture,  especially  after  the  body  had  been  previously 
over-heated,  implying  a  sudden  check  to  the  perspiration, 
and  a  corresponding  determination  of  blood  from  the  skin 
to  the  internal  organs ;  exhaustion  arising  from  excessive 
evacuations,  or  excessive  fatigue,  bodily  or  mental  |  in  short, 
whatever  greatly  and  suddenly  depresses  the  powers  of  life : 
but  such  causes  are  applied  in  all  their  intensity  to  t<he 
human  body  many  thousands  of  times  for  oif^  in  which  they 
produce  a  case  of  diabetes.  They  can  therefore  onlv  concur 
with  some  other  cause  to  produce  the  malady.    Wnat  that 

Eroximate  cause  is,  is  wnolly  unknown.  It  would  seem 
owever  to  be  dependent  on  a  constitutional,  that  is,  an 
organic,  conformation  of  some  organ,  or  some  system  of 
organs ;  for  there  is  decided  evidence  that  it  is  an  heredi- 
tary disease.  In  one  instance  on  record,  seven  descendants 
of  a  diabetic  patient  died  of  the  malady ;  and  Dr.  Prout 
states  that  he  nas  observed  it  to  descend  from  the  parent  to 
the  offspring  in  four  instances. 

Whatever  doubt  may  be  raised  about  the  perfect  cura- 
biUty  of  diabetes,  there  can  be  none  respecting  the  decided 
control  which  a  judicious  plan  of  treatment  is  capable  of 
exerting •ver  its  progresQ.  As  the  very  scat  of  the  disease 
is  unknown,  and  mudh  more  the  specific  morbid  action  upon 
which  it  depends,  it  is  ob\ious  that  no  local  remedy,  ap- 
plied with  a  view  to  produce  any  specific  effect,  can  be  em- 
ployed with  the  least  chance  of  success. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  nutritive  fluid,  the  blood,  is  in 
a  morbid  condition,  and  the  circulation  itself  is  deranged. 
There  are  unequal  determinations  of  blood  to  different  parts 
of  the  system,  in  consequence  of  which  some  organs  are 
deprived  of  their  due  proportion  of  nutrient  matter,  and 
others  are  oppressed  by  an  overwhelming  load  of  it.  One 
of  the  most  constant  results  of  this  change  in  the  quality 
and  distribution  of  the  blood;  is  the  excitement  of  fever, 
which,  as  has  been  stated,  is  among  the  very  first  of  the 
signs  by  which  the  presence  of  this  disease  is  denoted. 
General  blood-letting  is  the  most  efficient  remedy  we  pos- 
i>e.s8  in  directly  altering  the  constitution  and  the  distribution 
of  the  blood,  bv  altering  the  proportions  of  its  constituent 
elements,  and  the  degree  of  stimulus  afforded  to  the  heart 
and  the  capillary  arteries.  In  the  early  or  acute  stage  of 
the  disease,  when  febrile  symptoms  are  present,  when  there 
is  perhaps  severe  pain  in  some  orgoji,  attended  with  a  sense 
of  heat,  and  when  the  pulse  is  frequent,  full,  and  sharp, 
bleeding  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  subduing  these 
sjrmptoms  and  removing  the  febrile  state,  is  a  most  efficient 
remedy,  and  highly  conducive  to  the  success  of  other  reme- 
dies. The  quality  of  the  blood  is  found  on  examination 
greatly  to  improve  under  the  judicious  repetition  and  em- 
plovment  of  this  remedy,  the  proportion  of  nbrin  increasing, 
and  even  the  quantity  of  urea  and  of  saline  ingredients  also 
increasing.  Even  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 
when  the  disordered  circulation  of  the  blood  is  rather  local 
than  general,  when  there  is  evidence  of  congestion  or  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  and  still  more  of  the  kidneys, 
cuppmg  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  persistenee  of  the  symptoms,  is  both  a  safe  and  an 
effectual  remedy.  But  when  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak, 
tlM  emadnion  eoniidetmbj^  and  the  powers  or  life  decidedly 


impaired,  blood-letting,  either  ffeneral  or  topical,  r«a 
accomplish  no  rational  indication,  but  most  eo-operate  with 
the  malady  to  hasten  death. 

There  are  f^  diseases  in  which  the  proper  legulatioo  of 
the  diet  is  of  auch  vital  importance.  As  fkr  as  it  is  poiaililfc, 
by  a  collection  and  comparison  of  the  morbid  phenomciu.  to 
judfi^  of  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  would  seem  to  be  priziO' 
pally  in  the  digestive  and  assimflative  organs.  The  sto- 
mach is  at  once  irritable  and  weak.  It  is  in  a  state  of  almost 
constant  craving  for  food,  yet  its  power  of  digestion  is  feeble. 
This  is  precisely  the  case  in  which  it  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  attend  strictly  both  to  the  quality  and  the  nuantuy 
of  the  aliment  Vegetable  matters,  more  espedaliy  $nrH 
and  acid  vegetables,  or  those  which  contain  in  the  greatest 
proportion  the  elements  of  sugar,  might  well  be  suppupcd 
d  priori  to  be  bad,  and  experience  shows  that  they  an*  in 
the  highest  degree  deleterious.  Gases  are  on  record  in 
which,  when  the  patient  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  and 
even  when  the  disease  was  altogether  suspended,  the  par- 
takine  of  such  vegetables  in  moderate  quantitv  at  a  mts^'W 
meal  has  brought  back  all  the  n'mptoms.  Animal  f*4 
should  form  the  main  portion  of  the  diet.  Books  hx\^ 
been  written  to  show  that  it  should  oon^tute  the  sole  d»r( . 
but  it  never  can  constitute  the  sole  diet,  for  mortal  re^  lo- 
tion cannot  long  persist  in  the  exclusive  use  of  it ;  and  if  it 
could,  the  practice  would  defeat  its  own  object,  and  *t^ 
farther  weaken  the  already  enfeebled  digest i^'e  orz^-at, 
Physiology  has  demonstrated  that  life  cannot  be  sustained 
by  one  kind  of  food  alone,  however  nutritious,  and  that  ti- 
thing is  more  conducive  to  the  easy  performance  of  tlu* 
process  of  digestion  than  a  due  mixture  of  differrnt  kindt 
of  aliment.  In  the  present  case  experience  has  fully  $b«jvn 
that  all  the  curative  effect  which  can  be  obtained  from  «  b*: 
is  called  the  animal  re^men,  is  accomplished  by  ask .  .4 
animid  matter  the  principal  part  of  the  diet,  and  combtr  r^ 
with  this  a  small  proportion  of  the  farinaceous  vegeub^^ 
Animal  food  need  not  be  taken  oftener  than  twice  a  d&y. 
and  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  beef-steaks  or  mutton  ch-^s 
underdone  and  plainlf  cooked  are  the  best.  The  quanxi7 
is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  quality.  The  4D«>^ 
should  not  be  at  ereater  distances  than  five  or  six  houn 
apart,  and  any  solid  food  taken  oftener  than  every  thcve 
hours,  however  it  may  for  the  moment  allay  painful  ««-»»- 
tions,  operates  unfavourably  on  the  progress  of  the  dt^r^m. 
The  best  drinks  are  distilled-water,  lime-water,  alnsi-whey. 
and  the  Bristol  hot- well  and  Bath  watera.  The  latter  tf^ 
cially  tend  powerfully  to  assuage  the  thirst ;  but  modcn^Ks 
in  the  use  of  liquids  is  as  indispensable  as  in  that  of  siilaiis 
and  unless  the  patient  resolutely  co-operate  with  tbe  nfa>^- 
cian  in  controlling  his  inordinate  desire  for  food  and  hxixX 
no  plan  of  treatment  that  can  be  devised  will  siieeced. 

The  bowels,  which  are  generally  costive^  leqoiiv  to  W 
kept  in  a  lax  state ;  and  even  a  decidedly  puiyative  corav. 
steadily  persevered  in,  has  tended,  on  obvioua  prumpCe^ 
greatly  to  lessen  the  urinary  dischaige.  Tbe  beat  piuirs- 
tives  are  rhubarb  combined  with  senna,  and  tbe  phofp ha» 
of  soda ;  and  sulphur  fbrms  a  very  excellent  laxatrre. 

Next  to  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  rtait 
of  the  akin  requires  attention,  which  is  often  pemnnee'^ 
improved,  with  a  proportionate  improvement  in  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  by  tbe  penevecing  and  ittdv^^ve 
emplovment  of  the  vapour  bath,  the  hot-air  balk,  tW  mS 
phur  oath,  the  visorous  use  of  the  fleah-bmali*  mad  m 
flannel  clothing,  uwaya  in  immediate  eontaet  with  tW 
fkce  of  the  skin. 

Ai  a'  part  of  the  re^pmen,  ragnlar  daily  ligmwu  « 
in  pure  air  is  of  great  importance. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  nunierons  medktoea  beve  bee* 
employed  with  a  view  of  acting  directlv  on  the  >e<ietMMi  «^ 
the  urine,  as  astringents,  tonics,  and  aedatn^s^  scene  •  t 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  poasest^ed  of  very  -.•- 
siderable  power,  more  especially  opium,  camphor,  aaraif  l  4. 
the  carbonate  of  iron,  the  mineral  acids,  &c.    Tlw  jndirv.«t» 
selection  and  administration  of  these  powetM  afmtv  ^' 
cording  to  the  peculiar  cireumstanceaoif  tbe  indrvtdiial  rsw- 
in  combination  with  the  general  plan  of  tieatmesit  «K  r-4 
has  been  stated,  will  teiid  greatly  to  mitigate  the  xitm*  z'. 
symptoms,  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  a  pennaaeist  cu-** 

DIACAUSTia    [RxFRAcnox ;  Omca.] 

DIA'OOPB,  a  genua  of  fishes  of  the  section  Aran:.^  .* 
teryeii,  and  fbmfly  Percid»,  and  belonging  to  that  *^  t    * 
of  the  fkmily,  in  which  the  species  have  le«  thsn  m  ^  •  a 
btanchiottegom  ray%  and  an  intemiptad  lateral  hm 
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Although  iome  of  the  ftpecies  are  indigenoa^  to  Great 
Britain,  by  far  the  greatest  nomber  are  natives  of  the 
Kouthern  parta  of  Europe ;  aboundine  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  and  along  the  shores  oi  the  Mediterranean, 
Hlack  and  Caspian  Seas»  inhabiting  rocks,  mountains,  and 
dry  warm  stony  places  most  frequently,  although  occasion- 
ally living  in  sandy  and  damper  places.  Of  our  own  wild 
kinds,  2).  Caryophyllus  only  occurs  upon  old  crumbling 
walls,  such  as  those  which  surround  the  city  of  Norwich, 
others  in  dry  gravelly  places  or  on  limestone  rocks. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  gardener  must  pay  special 
attention  to  this  peculiarity,  and  guard  by  every  means  in 
his  power  against  the  access  of  wet,  unless  when  the  plants 
are  m  a  stale  of  free  growth.  In  the  winter,  when  they  are 
at  rest,  they  bear  moisture  very  impatiently.  It  is  therefore 
either  upon  rockwork  or  in  pots  housed  in  winter  that  the 
species  of  Dianthus  are  best  preserved :  we  remember  in- 
deed to  have  seen  a  plant,  either  D.  deltoideus  or  an  allied 
species,  growing  by  a  sins^le  stem  from  a  cleft  in  a  hard  wall 
near  Bristol,  where  it  had  been  established  many  years. 
The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should  consist  of  equal 
quantities  of  good  fresh  loam  and  vegetable  mould,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  horse  dung  and  sand,  the  whole  to  be 
mixed  well,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  season  before  being 
usetl. 

All  the  species  may  be  propa^ted  either  by  seeds  or  by 
the  same  processes  that  are  employed  for  the  Oaimation  and 
Picotee,  namely,  by  layering  or  piping.  Layering  is  de- 
cidedly the  surest  method,  as  the  young  shoot  derives 
Mipport  from  the  parent  plant  until  it  has  protruded  root- 
Ici^  uf  its  own  for  uounshment.  In  this  operation,  garden- 
eis  generally  practise  a  method  technically  called  tongue* 
inu  which  is  simply  making  a  slit  with  a  knife*  from  a 
little  below  the  joint,  up  through  its  centre,  and  then  care- 
t'uUy  (H'^^ing  the  young  shoot  down  as  in  the  common  way. 
P^Angs  are  a  sort  of  cuttings,  and  will  root  freely  in  a 
uu  Ion  or  cucumber  frame,  which  can  often  conveniently  be 
a^tpUcd  to  this  purpose  in  the  end  of  the  season;  but  as 
uriiticiul  hout  is  not  essential  to  success,  those  who  have 
not  tlus  couvenicuco  may  succeed  very  well  with  a  small 
luavd-^luv>. 

if  the  pipings  are  not  in  a  shaded  situation,  it  is  neces- 
sixvy  to  i^Uadc  them  when  the  sun's  rays  are  powerful; 
Ihh  au>o  the  n»oilois>  are  for  some  time  insufficient  to  supply 
the  stoiu  With  tluid  enough  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
vva^K»)uUon.  It  is  the  wiuU  of  due  attention  to  this  which 
t\iUM*s  the  iv^ult  of  pr\)|Kiv:atinsr  the  Dianthus  by  pipings 
lo  U)  c\>u>idor\Hl  univrtam :  if  shade  and  moisture  are  sup- 
yVwiX  for  a  »\itlicicullY  long  time*  there  is  Uttle  risk  of  the 
IHoiu^H  u\>t  fv>nuiu^  >oun^  plants. 

1>IAI*A'SV)N,  in  muMc(^««>»  thmu^h^and  vaoStVy  qfall), 
tho  uUvn\ul  of  the  vH'taviS  i»o  called  because  it  includes  all 
u^luuvtcd  \uu>iv'«il  >ouud:u  It  likewise  siu^nifies  the  compass 
\»l  any  \ouv  or  lUHUument ;  and  the  Fiench  employ  it  to 
vvprvvi  mUsU  iu  K upland  is  meant  by  the  term  Concert- 

l>lAlVVSv>N  vSl\>l\mauor;;un,  [Ok«an.] 
\n  Vl*KN>il A\  K.K»  a  wrv  Muall  natural  order  of  mo- 
n^»\»eUiU»U'»  Kvv'iiviuuu  i^IaiUx  formerly  mixed  with  Con- 
VvIn  ulav\'t^v  l»ut  n\  \Vi\\\\\  nion*  nearly  allied  to  Polemo- 
hv,»v\  iv  Oul\  l\H«  <vuk  ru  me  known ;  they  consist  of  small 
do^u^wxed  luilf  ^hi\dd»\  ^^»eoles  with  the  habit  of  a  minute- 
U'4\^**l  l*l\l\»\,  Tlunr  cuInx  gl^»^v^  in  a  broken  whorl;  the 
vs'U'Ua  h>^<t  uu  iuvbvuMtiHl  activation  with  five  lobes,  and  as 
iuAH\  utaiueu^  K^^'^^^^^K  ^"^"^'^^^  its  margin  in  the  sinuses;  the 
MUiUor%  luNo  a  lu\^avl  ivnuiH^ivo,  and  burst  transversely. 
'l  (\\»  o\ar>  u  thvw  celled,  with  a  gi>od  manv  ovules  growing 
U|>ou  iviuvul  \daiH>ntau  Finallv,  the  embryo  lies  across 
tlut  hdurn*  m  tho  tnidst  of  llushy  albumen.  No  use  has 
iuihiMt\k  Won  nuulo  of  these  plants.  (See  Lindley's  ^o/uro/ 

ItlAIMCNTK,  in  Gi-oek  music,  the  interval  of  the  Fifth. 

IMAIMIANOIKS,    [Transparknt.J 

|MAIMU>itKncS.  or  SUDORIFICS,  are  agents 
\\\\\y^\  imutunu  the  natural  exhalation  of  the  skin,  or 
t«MUU(t  tt  mIuui  HUppro'^Hod,  Nothing  better  exemplifies 
llui  dottUiiio  (hitt  ruuiudiea  are  only  relative  agents  than 
Ihu  i'ltiD«  of  iiii>dioiuu«,  us  their  power  to  produce  perspira- 
noM*  dt>|«oiidii  tUMUlubly  upon  tno  state  of  the  patient  and 
\,\\\\  Kh  uut'luiuon  In  wnloh  hois  placed,  such  as  the  tem- 
|.tt(Hluut  i«hd  huiiudtiy  uf  tlio  air  by  which  he  is  sur- 
i\M(ud»Ml.  Muu)  Miod(ou\0s  which  cause  a  flow  of  perspira- 
iv^t  \i\m\  \\w  pmwut  U  kvpt  >vaiu),  vill  produce,  when  he 


1  < 


is  m  a  cool  temperature,  an  increased  actioii  of  the  k.  1 
neys  and  an  augmented  secretion  of  urine. 

Their  effects  as  diaphoretics  are  attempted  to  be  account  -  \ 
for  by  reference  to  two  principles;  1,  by  increasing  '«l. 
action  of  the  cutaneous  vessels;  2,  by  increasing  the  \^-> 
cular  action  of  the  whole  system.  Those  diftpb«rv:.' 
remedies  which  seem  to  act  according  to  the  fiM  pi  : 
ciple  produce  tbair  effects  either  by  external  applicatt  i. 
such  as  the  stimulus  of  heat,  especially  as  provM  by  t 
hot-air  bath,  or  as  medicinal  suhstancea  which  eoter  ::.c 
circulation  and  stimulate  the  cutaneous  veaeeUby  contA'  . 
such  as  mercurial  preparations,  some  saline  diaphon*i.<> 
and,  most  markedly,  sulphur*  which  is  evidently  cat  i  > « 
undecomposed  to  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  excreted  i\ 
them ;  or.  lastly,  by  acting  on  the  aurfiice  sympiathetirA  .. 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  such  as  waxm  diu.kjs 
antimonial  preparations,  &c 

Those  diaphoretic  agents  which  aeem  to  act  aooordir.;:  tw 
the  second  principle  are : — violent  muscular  exercise,  c^ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  guiacum,  alcoholic  stimulants,  &a 

Diaphoretics  are  in  general  used  to  restore  the  culancri.-. 
discharge  when,  from  the  action  of  cold  or  wet  upun  t:  v 
system,  it  has  been  suppressed,  and  accordingly  the}  a:.- 
useful  in  common  catarrh,  rheumatism,  or  diarrlxra '  pro- 
ceeding from  cold.  They  are  likewise  of  great  ser%i<v  ;.*. 
fevers,  the  restoration  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin«  if  it  •«• 
warm  and  gentle,  not  cold  and  clammy,  often  pro\  :  ^ 
critical,  and  the  precursor  of  recovery.  In  many  cutenc.s.> 
diseases  diaphoretics  are  valuable  agents,  and  fur  this  y.:  • 
pose  baths,  either  the  natural  warm  baths  or  vapour  b.fc:L\ 
are  used ;  but  in  such  diseases  the  perspiration  ptodo- .  i 
by  exercise,  or  during  a  course  of  traming,  is  decia«dl>  v.r 
best  diaphoretic.  Some  forms  of  indigestion  are  rci;«  .i.  \ 
or  cured  by  causing  an  increased  actum  of  the  »Lu».  u 
effect  whi(di  exercise  is  likewise  the  best  agent. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  profuse  and   was*:  j 
perspirations  which  accompany  the  hectic  of  €x>asiimpi:  . 
are  frequently  more  effectually  checked  by  di^borvii  r 
especially  the  compound  ipccacuan  powder,  than  by  ^i 
other  means.    (Young  on  Consumptioru) 

DIAPHRAGM  (^id^pay/xa),  9ejttwn  tratutversumL,  /ri.-.r- 
verse  partition,  midriffs  a  circular  muscle,  placed  l>- 
tween  the  thomx  and  abdomen,  forming  a  movable  r«:- 
tition  between  these  two  great  cavities.  Its  bord^  % 
which  are  bix)ad  and  fleshy,  are  movable ;  its  oentnil  \*  r 
tion,  which  is  tendinous,  is  fixed  and  immovable.  \\  .  t . 
not  in  action,  its  upper  surface,  or  that  towards  the  thvr**. 
is  convex,  presients  the  ap|)earance  of  an  arcb,  wh.  . 
reaches  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib,  and  is  covered  h\  i.  -. 

fleura,  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  thuno. 
ts  undei'  surface,  or  that  towards  the  abdomen,  ia  cunr«>v-, 
aud  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  the  membrane  «  \mk  i 
Imes  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  perforated  by  6e«  e.  i 
apertures,  through  which  important  organs  pasa  frum  t  :c 
thorax  into  the  abdomen,  and  from  the  abdomen  into  ;:< 
thorax.  In  its  tendinous  portion,  between  what  i«  called  ..« 
crura  or  legs,  there  is  an  oval  aperture  through  vbich  r±« 
aorta,  or  great  ai'tery  of  the  trunk,  passes  from  the  th«x«i 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  thoracic  duct  enieca  from  vi« 
abdomen  into  the  thorax.  A  little  above  this  and  tu  t.-f 
left  of  it,  in  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  a  a; 
aperture  through  which  the  cesophagus  paseea  iu  lU  ci>u.>' 
from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  On  the  right  aide  of  \u 
diaphragm,  in  its  tendinous  portion,  is  a  third  apertun* 
through  which  the  inferior  vena  cava  passes  tern  the  ai> 
domen  to  the  heart. 

The  diaphragm  is  a  muscle  of  extreme  complexitr  in  its 
structure,  and,  next  to  the  heart,  perfonna  tae  iituB»t  iu- 
portant  function  of  any  muscle  in  the  body.  Its  m^%t 
important  office  is  connected  with  the  function  of  i«»pira> 
tion,  and  it  is  the  principal  agent  both  in  eniaiicing  La> 
cavity  of  the  thorax  in  inspiration,  aud  in  dininiahins;  it 
in  expiration.  These  actions  it  performs  by  virtue  of  (he 
power  of  alternate  contraction  and  rdaxation  vhidi  it  po^. 
sesses  in  common  with  all  muscles.  When  in  the  «ute  o. 
relaxation,  as  in  expiration,  its  broad,  lateral^  moxal'.t 
borders  present  an  expanded  arch,  the  convexity  of  whn  h 
reaches,  as  has  been  stated,  as  hish  as  the  fourth  r;^  , 
when  in  action,  as  in  the  state  of  mapiration,  tbe  fibr.*^ 
composing  the  lateral  borders  contract,  wnence  tins  met  a.  ;.- 
partition  descends,  until,  firom  the  form  of  an  arch,  it  pir* 
sents  a  plane  surfiice,  increasing  the  c^wcity  of  tbe  ihorai 
by  all  the  space  that  intenreiMB  between  tbe  Ibuitb  hb  ai;d 
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-  ■•-  -  ..  .    ".  •  *";L  "••  consequent  wasting  oft!.,. ; 
--    '-   ...  V  :-'1  "/  'n'^nts  and  children  U  cut  -^  - 

■   -■-.-  It  :,  tr™.4,i  K^^?^°.';?^"''"*«a'adv,.-. 
•    ~-    ..::••.£      X;.'°„'^J75"««<>nB.  and  by  the  aV.-V 

— — -     .-  -he   ^L-avr  H^^   distressing   in    the    ! 

-  •--   ^'    „-:-'^'"r,''^S^'e  or  the  total    ab..  • 
-   -   -r::,^;:  ^V ---- character  and  the  l^.i  '■ 
-•-  ....  •  -r/....'   r^:  '^P"'^^.'l»ease.    But  the  bili  ,.      . 

'-  -  -  r  ae:r;:r;;nrfj;s-"'j^-|"mence\,  •,:  ■ 
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•■•  --  -r  •   -he  "If  ^T"  ''"'^•"'  a  ^'n  .  • 
-i«    'u^-  >.  m  ,~     ■*  .'""'  *"■  "I'onia-..  ,  : 

-  -    T  ^   n        -  .    ■-  "^  ''Wjmen  is  fender  on  DrJC. 

-•^  I  i  otrea  a  trifling  disease.  9»^ 

•  ^■'•-•-c...:.:!:thln',£«^~"?and  n.u.. 
~-   •  -'   t:-.'  -.,  ■  .r-..  - ,  :  •    ",  "  '"^>  pass  into  a  chr.- 

.:>-  ^-    ^  .  ^  .  .  ,  '^t-^^'e?*  great  and  pers€?\-*»ri«^ 

-  -     .    ..   f^f^-^afr^'quentinwh^h^nf,^- 

^•-^-:47nTrt?,^ri^£'V^^- 

:  -  ..  t.  *.-•  :;^  "  «o  d-^'wt  the  exact  nv.     " 

r,  -j'-*'''-- Pur^atire  medicine  of  %.      " 

■  V.  rj^ri:''^^'  ^^  *e  choic^  V . 
...  \-'-';  "  "•^-."  of  indifference      V- 
^..  ...  evacuatmg  ,he  contend  'f  ,, 
.;  7^  ■"^"  .'""•■■'"s  surface.      For   .t' 
_  -       '  vt   tbe  best   medicines-  ^r       " 
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that  the  increased  discbarge  of  liquid  stools  from  the  in- 
testines is  the  only  symptom  present.     It  is  commonly 
preceded  by  nausea,  and  in  general  more  or  less  uneasiness 
IS  felt    in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which   sometimes 
amounts  to  severe  gripinjif  pain,  often  accompanied  with 
flatulence.    In  severe  cases,  the  abdomen  is  distended,  and 
even  tender  to  the  touch;  the  nausea  passes  into  vomiting, 
and  the  pain,  especially  around  the  navel  or  in  the  course 
of  the  colon,  becomes  intense,  somewliat  relieved,  per- 
haps*, after    each    evacuation,   but   soon    returning   with 
undiminished  severity.    The  number  of  evacuations  may 
var}'  from  three  or    four    to    twenty  or    thirty  in    the 
twenty-foiu:  hours.      Of   course    the    sudden   loss    of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  blood  as 
is  contained    in    these  watery  evacuations,  deprives  the 
system  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of  stimulating  and  nu- 
tritive matter,  and  accordingly  there  is  often  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  and  a  strilving  expression  in  the  counte- 
nance and  attitude  of  languor  and  debility.   In  slight  cases, 
the  pulse  is  little  if  at  all  afTectcd;    but  when  the  pain  is 
severe  and  the  discharges  copious,  the  pulse  is  qui;"kenefl, 
and  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  attack  is  generally  small, 
weak,  and  much  increased  in  frequency.     Tlie  tungue  is 
loaded,  and  in  certain  forms  of  the  disease  is  intensely  red 
at  the  edges  and  tip,  and  the  papillae  are  large,  prominent, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour,  shining  through  a  thick  coat  of 
fur.    The  urine  is  generally  dimhushed  in  quantity.     The 
skin,  at  first  hot,  towards  the  termination  of  the  attack  is 
unusually  cold  and  chilly,  and  is  peculiarly  incapable  of 
resisting  the  influence  of  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere. 
Every  observant  physician  must  be  able  to  recal  instances 
which  have  occurred  in  his  practice,  in  which  inflammation 
of  some  vital  organ  was  set  up,  or  perhaps  the  foundation 
of  consumption  laid,  from  the  patient  having  imprudently 
gone  out  on  a  cold  and  wet  day  after  having  taken  pur- 
gative medicine,  or  when  labouring  under  diarrhoea  sponta- 
neously induced. 

The  nature  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  evacuations 
varies  remarkably,  and  affords  important  indications  of  the 
seat  and  state  of  the  disease.  Several  varieties  of  the 
disease  have  indeed  been  founded  on  those  appearances, 
and  diarrhoBa  has  accordingly  been  divided  into  foeculcnt, 
bilious,  mucous,  serous,  chylous,  lienteric,  &c.,  but  the 
causes  of  the  disease  alford  more  fixed  and  determinate 
characters  for  its  distribution  into  species.  Of  these  there 
are  commonly  enumerated  the  following: — diarrhoea  cra- 
pulosa,  from  food  improper  in  quality  or  quantity ;  diarrhoea 
biliosa,  firom  bile  more  abundant  or  more  acrid  than 
natural,  as  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  co-ope- 
rating with  errors  in  diet ;  diarrhoea  serosa,  from  increased 
vascular  action  of  the  mucous  smrface  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  induced  by  whatever  occasions  a  preternatural  alUux 
of  blood  to  the  mucous  surface ;  diarrhoBa  mucosa,  from  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  mucous  follicles,  which  may  be 
induced  by  almost  any  of  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of 
diarrhoBa;  diarrhoea  lienterica^  the  aliment  passing  in  the 
evacuations  almost  unaltered,  occurring  principally  in 
children  about  the  first,  and  between  the  first  and  second 
dentition,  and  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  exciting  causes 
of  diarrhoea. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  ihust  of  course  be  mate- 
rially influenced  by  the  persistance  of  the  cause  that  excites 
it.  Its  ordinary  varieties  beirig  generally  dependent  on 
temporary  causes,  are  of  short  duration ;  but  the  inci-eascd 
secretion  of  bile  by  the  liver,  and  of  mucus  by  the  mucous 
follicles,  and  the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal  from 
dentition,  may  bo  protracted  to  an  indefinite  period ;  and 
the  disease  dependent  on  ihe  excited  state  of  these  organs 
may  consequently  become  chronic,  continuing  for  months 
together  to  harass  the  patient  and  enfeeble  the  constitution. 
In  these  cases,  when  a  cure  is  apparently  eficcted,  very 
slight  causes  are  capable  of  brincjing  back  the  diseusc;  and 
during  the  period  of  convalescence  the  utmost  caution  is 
always  necessary  to  avoid  en*ors  in  diet  and  any  exposure  to 
cold  or  wet. 

Tlie  immediate  danger  from  a  very  severe  attack  of 
diarrhoea,  or  fVom  its  passing  from  the  acute  into  the 
chronic  state,  is,  that  it  shouhl  terminate  in  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  (enteritis);  or  chronic  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  bowels  (dysentery) ;  or  intus-suscep- 
tion  (the  passing  of  one  convolution  of  the  intestines  into 
another),  inckucedby  the  increased  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels;  or  enlargement,  hardening,  and  obstruction  of  the  | 


mesenteric  glands,  and  the  consequent  wasting  of  the  b  A 
(marasmus),  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  di*.-av    • 
which  the  existence  of  infants  and  children  is  cut  fehur. 

There  are  several  diseases  with  which  diarrh<Ba  m^^    ^ 
confounded,  from  which  it  is  important  that  it  should  • 
distinguished.     From  the  far  more  serious  malady  terr:. 
dysentery  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  fever,  ' 
the  absence  of  blood  in  the  evacuations,  and  by  the  ab«>- 
of  the  painful,  distressing,  and  ineffectual  desire  to  era*  .  jti 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  which  is  called  tenesmus.     1: 
distinguished  from  cholera  by  the  absence  of  spasm* 
the  muscles,   so  constant  and  distressing  in  the    b!.*' 
disease,   by  the  slighter  degree  or  the  total   abM"n«c  . 
vomiting,  and  by  the  milder  character  and  the  mui.^  I 
rapid  progress  of  the  entire  disease.    But  the  bilious  a' 
even  the  pestilential  cholera  frequently  commence  wi'h 
or  other  of  the  preceding  forms  of  diarrhcBa.    Life  <>!. 
depends  on    the   clearness   and  promptitude  xrilh    ui. 
the  diagnosis   is  made  between  diarrhoea  from  irriu' 
constituting  the  crapulous  and  bilious  forms  of  the  d>*  . 
and  the  diarrha*a  from  inflammation,  which  often  a;»»' 
under  the  serous  and  mucous   forms.      The  diagtm  .-   . 
chicily  to  be  drawn  frnui  the  marked  difference  in  the  c . 
stitutional  symptoms  when  Jhe  diarrhoea  is  the  conscqut. 
of  an   inflammatory  state  of  the  internal  surface  oT  : 
intestines.     In  this  case  (here  is  always  present  a  groa  - 
or  less  degree  of  fever ;   the  skin  is  hot,  or  alternately  1.  • 
and  chilly ;    the  pul*e  is  more  or  less  excited,  and  :  • 
strength  prostrate.    The  pain  in  the  bowels  is  obscure  -i:. 
dull  rather  than  griping,  the  abdomen  is  tender  on  pres«».^. 
and  it  is  in  this  case  more  especially  that  the  ionirur  :• 
preternaturally  red  at  the  edges  and  the  tip,  and  that  /- 
papillsD  are  enlarged  and  red. 

Though  diarrhoea  is  often  a  trifling  disease,  and  everj  < 
remedial  means  adopted  by  nature  to  prevent  the  oc<.i.r- 
rence  of  more  serious  evils,  yet  the  serous  and  muo* . - 
forms  of  it,  more  especially  when  they  pass  into  a  chri::* 
state,  are  apt  to  terminate  in  dangerous  and  fatal  malad  •>, 
and  their  management  requires  great  and  persevering  car 
Instances  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  which  the  ultim:i 
event  proves  fatal,  in  consequence  of  their  neglect,  or   . . 
the  medical  treatment  and  the  remedies  being  injudicio..^ 
Indeed  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  in    general  requir. 
much  discrimination,  for  a  very  trifling  form  of  it  is  ea* 
converted    by  mismanagement    into  a  hiirhly  danger*  i 
disease.    The  chief  difliculty  is  to  detect  tne  exact  natu- 
of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  exact  condition  of  the  CX(  it.- ! 
organ,  which  alone  can  guide  to  the  selection  of  one 
two  opposite  plans  of  treatment,  the  administration  of  p:jr 
gative  or  of  opiate  medicines.     If  the  irritation  arise  fr-  : 
too  large  a  quantity  of  stimulating  food  and  drink,  al»>*  - 
nence  alone  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure;  but  if,  nolw/! 
standing  the  abstinence  from  food,  the  disease  continue,   • 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  irritation  be  kept  i. 
by  the  retention  of  irritating  matters,  or  whether  the  :,. 
mentary  canal  itself  be  in  a  preternaturally  irritable  a:.  ■ 
excited  state.    If  the  former,  purgative  medicine  of  s»»:.. 
kind  or   other  is   indispensable,   but  the   choiee   of   ti . 
purgative  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.     I* 
should  have  ihe  power  of  evacuating  the  contents  of  lb.- 
bowels  without  irritating  the  mucous  surface.      For   th  - 
purpose  castor  oil  is  one  of  the  best  medicines;    or.  if  : 
somewhat  stronger  purgative  be  required,  infusion  of  «<•:  .•  . 
with  manna.     It  is  often  attended  with  the  best  effort ^  i.. 
combine  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  with  the  aperient.    \\  * 
the  irritating  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine*  "».- 
removed,  a  mild  and  frequently  repeated  sedative  shoii   !  ^ 
prescribed,  one  of  the  best  of  which  consists  of  two  drjc  r 
of  almond  oil  with  two  drachms  of  mucilage  of  gum  ar  i 
in  an  ounce  of  rose  or  peppermint  water*,  with  m>m  l,\c  ' 
ten  diops  (according  to  the  severity  of  the  caaeM»f  la:  1 
anum  or  half  a  dram  or  more  of  the  tmcture  of  hj-osrj-nmu* 
If  the  secretions  are  disordered,  five  grains  of  blue  pill  i-r    ' 
h}drargyrum  cum  creta,  with  the   same  quantity  of  itu- 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  taken  ever)*  night,  *•: 
every  other  night,  at  bed-time,  with  a  teft-spoonfal  of  ca^^i  • 
oil,  containing  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  the  morning  f  :- 
lowinu:,  will  soon  restore  them  to  a  heaUhy  state.   Of  oourv. 
the  diet  should  consist  only  of  the  mddcst  alimentary  &ul- 
stances  ;  fur  as  lon^  as  the  alimentary  canal  continues  in  • 
table,  food   and  drink,  c^en  of  the   ordinary  stimuhu: 
properties,  will  keep  up  or  re-excite  the  diarrhoea. 
The  exciting  cause  of  the  biliary  variett  of  diarrhcra  » 
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great  Uib  facility  in  composition — ^he  produced  tbe  amazing 
number  of  nine  hundr^ !  The  character  of  these,  and  of 
their  author  considered  as  a  writer,  is  thus  pvcn  in  the 
Harmonicon  for  April,  1824: — 'Had  Dibdin  written 
merely  to  amuse,  his  reputation  would  have  been  great,  but 
it  stands  the  higher  because  he  is  always  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  Humanity,  constancy,  love  of  country,  and  courage, 
are  the  subjects  of  his  song  and  the  themes  of  his  praise ; 
and  while  it  is  known  that  many  a  national  foe,  whether 
contending  or  subdued,  has  experienced  the  efficacy  of  his 
precepts,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  sufferings  which 
the  lower  orders  of  the  creation  are  too  commonly  doomed 
to  endure  have  now  and  then  been  a  little  mitigated 
through  the  influence  of  his  persuasive  verse.' 

DICiEARCHUS,  the  son  of  Phidias,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Messana  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
and  is  called  a  peripatetic  pliilosopher  by  Cicero  (De  Officiif, 
ii.  5);  but  though  he  wrote  some  works  on  philosophical 
subjects,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his  attention  principally 
to  geography  and  statistics.  His  chief  philosophical  work 
was  two  dialogues  *  on  the  Soul,'  each  divided  into  three 
books,  the  one  dialogue  being  supposed  to  be  held  at 
Corinth,  the  other  at  Mytilene.  In  these  he  argued  against 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  soul,  and  indeed  altogether 
denied  its  existence.  In  the  second  and  third  hooks  of  the 
Corinthian  dialogue,  Cicero  tells  us  {Tuseul.  Disput.  i.  10), 
he  introduced  an  old  Pthiote  named  Pherecrates,  main- 
taining that  the  soul  was  absolutely  nothing ;  that  the  word 
was  a  mere  empty  sound ;  that  there  was  no  soul  either  in 
man  or  beast ;  that  the  principle  bv  means  of  which  we  act 
and  perceive  is  equally  diffused  throughout  all  living 
bodies,  and  cannot  exist  separated  from  them;  and  that 
there  is  no  existence  except  matter,  which  is  one  and 
simple,  and  whose  parts  are  naturally  so  arranged  that  it 
has  life  and  perception.  The  greatest  performance  of 
Dicroarchus  was  a  treatise  on  the  geography,  politics,  and 
manners  of  Greece,  which  he  called  *  the  Life  of  Greece' 
C  EXXadoc  /3ioc).  Of  this  a  fragment  has  come  down  to  us, 
which  is  printed  in  Hudson's  Geo^raphici  Minoreg,  and 
also  edited  by  Marx  in  Creuzcr's  Meietemata  e  Discipl. 
Antiquitatis,  p.  iii.,  p.  174.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  citations  from  Dicsar- 
ehus,  in  which  his  treatises  *  on  Musical  Contests,'  '  on  the 
Dionysian  Contests,'  &c.,  are  referred  to,  are  drawn  from 
this  comprehensive  work,  and  that  the  grammarians  have 
named  them  by  the  title  of  the  subdivision  to  which  these 
subjects  belonged,  instead  of  the  leading  title  of  tlie  book. 
<See  Niike  in  the  Rhein.  Mug.  for  1833,  p.  47.)  Dicsear- 
chus's  maps  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero  {Ep,  ad  Att. 
vi.  2) ;  but  his  geography  was  not  much  to  be  depended 
upon.  (Strabo,  n.  1 04.)  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Diciearcnus,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  {Ep.  Att.  ii.  2.)  In  the  extant  frag- 
ment Dicsearchus  quotes  Posidippus,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  alive  in  289  B.C.  We  must  distinguish  him  from 
a  Lacedaemonian  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Aristarchus  (see  Suidas).  ^ 

DICiE'LUS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.  [Li- 
emus.] 

DICiEUM.    [Crekpsr,  vol.  viii.,  p.  149.] 

DI'CERAS.    [Chamacea,  vol.  vi.  p.  469.] 

DICHELE'STHIUM.    [Pcecilopoda.] 

DICHO'LOPHUS.    Kariama,  vol.  vi.  p.  291.] 

DICHOTOMA'RIA.    [Pskudozoa.] 

DICHOTOMY,  a  term  in  botany,  employed  to  ex- 
press a  mode  of  branching  by  constant  forking.  The  first 
stem  or  vein  of  a  plant  divides  into  two  branches,  each 
branch  divides  into  two  others,  and  so  on.  It  is  only  in  the 
veins  of  fern  leaves,  and  of  those  of  some  of  coniferous 
species,  and  in  thestethsof  Lycopodiaceous  plants,  that  this 
mode  of  division  exists  as  a  general  character.  It  however 
does  occur  elsewhere;  for  example,  the  Doom  Palm  of 
Thebes  is  remarkable  for  its  dichotonious  branches,  and 
the  Screw  Pines  (^Pandanus)  have  a  similar  habit. 

DI'CLINOUS,  an  obsolete  term  in  botany,  signifying 
that  a  plant  has  its  sexes  in  distinct  flowers.  It  compre- 
hends all  the  Monoecious  and  Dioecious  plants  of  LinntBus. 

DICOTYLE'DONS,  a  natural  class  of  plants,  deriving 
their  name  from  the  embryo  having  in  general  two  seed- 
leaves,  or  cotyledons ;  a  character  to  which  there  are  however 
some  exceptions.  The  genus  Ceratophyllum  has  several ; 
fiertholletia  appears  to  have  none ;  in  TropsDolum  and  many 

'«rs  they  are  consolidated  into  one;  and  Cuscuta  is  cer- 


tainly destitute  of  them.    Like  ali  othen,  tlicivlioTe.  tlr.- 
character  derived  from  the  cotyledons,  nearly  univen^     • 
it  is,  has  its  exceptions.     Hence  botanists  awociatr  vt* 
the  character  derived  from  the  embryo  others  dcri\^  fr  ^ 
the  mode  of  growth,  leaves,  flowers,  &e.,  and  tbe  wl:  t 
taken  together  give  the  real  diagnosis  of  (he  class  to  wbi  j 
the  name  o\  Dicotyledons  is  applied. 

The  stems  of  dicotyledons   are  probably  in  all  cx.-^  • 
branched,  except  when  a  plant  is,  from  its  weakness  a*.  \ 
I  minuteness,  unable  to  reach  any  development  beyond  tb .! 
of  the  first  stage  from  the  plumule.    In  herbaceoua  plan** 
that  are  called  stemless,  a  sort  of  branching  takes  plare  br 
the  formation  of  small  short  stems  upon  the  crown  of  th- 
axis  of  growth.    They  have  the  pith,  wood,  and  bark  di* 
tinctly  separated,  and  the  wood  traversed  by  medallar^'  n\  x 
This  wood,  if  more  than  one  year  old,  consists  of  eoncenir- 
circles,  each  of  which  is  formed  on  the  outside  of  that  wh    * 
immediately  preceded  it ;  the  consequence  of  whicb  is,  thit 
the  oldest  part  of  a  branch  wfll  necessarily  consist  of  c:- 
largest  number  of  layers,  and  will  therefore  be  the  thi'^k*^* 
hence  the  branches  of  dicotyledons  ate  always  cooes^  &: 
tliough  usually  very  long  ones  [ExooBirs],  and  not  r\l.n 
ders.    But  to  some  of  these  charadera  the  exeepCion*  a  *c 
not  a  few.    It  is  difilcult  to  trace  any  distinction  cf  \rA\\ 
wood,  and  bark  in  the  stem  of  the  water-lily  (Nvmphara) 
there  are  no  concentric  circles  in  the  wood  of  Anstolorhi:. 
and  several  other  genera ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  show  \  i 
measurement  that  the  stems  of  many  irregular  tn^p/-  ' 
dicotyledonous  climben  vary  perceptibly  in  diameter  f  r 
considerable  distances. 

The  leaves  of  dicotyledons  are  articulated  with  tbe  stira. 
so  that  at  a  particular  time  they  are  thrown  off,  and  tear-  i 
clean  scar  behind  them,  as  in  all  the  trees  whether  dc 
duous  or  othera,  whioh  are  found  in  the  open  air  in  EngUr. 
Their  veins  are  repeatedly  branched,  so  as  to  form  a  neiir  i 
apparatus  within  the  parenchyma.   But  although  by  fstt  t'.  > 
largest  part  of  dicotyledons  are  thus  constructed,  yet  v? 
have  contradictions  to  this  also.    For  instance  in  ENantbv* 
and  a  great  many  other  genera,  the  leaves  have  no  xt-:** 
except  the  midrib,  and  there  are  many  herbaceous  phi  i- 
whose  leaves  never  drop  fairly  ofi*  the  stems. 

The  number  of  parts  m  the  flower  of  dicotyledonon<  plar  ** 
is  four  or  five ;  that  is,  four  or  five  sepals,  four  or  fi\  e  rt 
tals,  and  the  same  number  of  stamens,  present  in  ci\\\rr  : 
complete  or  imperfect  state ;  or  if  the  number  is  ^r«ate*.  * 
is  some  power  of  four  or  five.    But  in  Ranunculus  Ft< «  ^ 
most  Anonaceous  plants,  and  several  more,  the  parts  vs  \\ 
flower  are  three. 

Finally,  when  the  seeds  germinate,  the  embryo  timf-if 
extends  the  point  of  its  radicle  in  the  form  of  a  root,  to  •«?*  • 
for  nourishment  in  the  soil.  [Exorhizjk.]  But  althou.:! 
this  is,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  a  character  without  cxceptt<-n. 
nevertheless  it  has  been  too  little  studied  for  ns  to  %sj^z\ 
that  it  is  more  free  from  anomalies  than  other  cbarartcrv 

Hence  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  neither  the  two  r.. 
tyledons,  nor  the  exogenous  stem,  nor  the  ooncentric  cirr>* 
of  wood,  nor  the  reticulated  disarticulating  leaves,  nor  tl. 
(quinary  or  quaternary  flowers,  nor  the  exorhissl  gemirs- 
tions,  which  by  themselves  characterise  the  class  of  die  t^ 
ledons,  but  the  combination  qf  thage  characiert ;  and  ti.' 
the  absence  of  some  one  of  them  is  immaterial ;  so  tliai  : 
plant  may  be  essentially  a  dicotyledon,  although  it  has  a..* 
number  of  cotyledons  except  two. 

The  dicotyledons  of  Jussteu  comprehended  tbe  pbr/« 
now  separated  under  the  name  of  Gymnosperms,  and,  t.v 
gether  with  Monocotyledons  and  Aootyledons,  eonstituti'^ 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  They  probably  consist  of  ti 
least  two-thi^  of  all  known  plants:  in  the  state  of  tr^.s 
shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  they  are  found  wherever  |.h» 
nogamic  vegetation  can  exist,  and  they  and  Oymnospemi* 
tof^etber  constitute  exclusively  the  arborescent  Bocner>  v( 
all  cold  countries. 

DICOTk'LES.    [Hoc] 

DICRU'RUS.    [Laniada.] 

DICTAMNUS,  the  botanical  name  of  tbe  fragrant  bf^ 
baccous  plant  called  Fraxinella  by  gardeners. 

DICTA^TOR  was  the  highest  extraordinary  magistnti 
in  the  Roman  republic  Though  the  name  obViowth  cer- 
tains the  element  die  (from  dico\  it  was  doubted  bv  th.* 
Roman  writers  whether  the  title  had  reference  to  tbe  nv*:.- 
of  his  nomination  or  to  his  power.  He  was  also  called  by  uu 
old  name  of  Magister  Populi,  and  in  Greek  #t<r^ir«ntc.  "f 
'  double  consul.*    After  the  expulsion  of  the  kio^  tbt 
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by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  hU  glossary  to  Chaucer,  and  by  Arch- 
deacon Nares  in  his  glossary  to  Sbakspeare  and  his 
Contemporaries,  4to.  London,  1822.  Even  a  mere  verbal 
index,  with  little  or  no  explanation  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words,  is  often  much  more  useful  than  a  professedly  inter- 
preting dictionary,  by  merely  bringing  together  or  pointing 
out  by  reference  the  different  passages  in  which  each  word 
is  used,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  one  another. 
Such  mere  indexes  as  those  attached  to  the  Dolphin  Clas- 
sics are  of  great  value  in  this  way,  in  addition  to  their 
proper  use  of  enabling  any  passage  to  be  found  of  which 
even  a  single  word  is  recollected.  Few  of  our  English 
classics  have  been  illustrated  by  such  complete  verbal  in- 
dexes ;  there  is  one  to  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  12mo.  London, 
1741.  Ayscough's  Index  to  Shakspeare  is  only  an  index 
to  the  '  remarkable'  passages  and  words ;  and  although  its 
professed  design  is  '  to  point  out  the  different  meanings  to 
which  the  words  are  applied,'  it  is  not  very  successnilly 
compiled  for  that  purpose.  Still  it  is  a  useful  book,  as 
being  the  best  verbal  index  to  Shakspeare  we  yet  possess. 
Indexes  of  this  description  serve  in  fact  the  same  purpose 
with  Concordances,  although  that  term  has  been  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  works  relating  to  the  Scriptures. 
(CoNCOBOAifCB.)  Some  works  entitled  dictionaries,  indeed, 
comprehend  concordances  more  or  less  complete ;  as,  for 
instance,  Schleusner's  '  Novum  Lexicon  Grseco-Latinum  in 
Novum  Testamentum,'  and  the  Ionic  lexicon  of  Schweig- 
hsBuser,  which  is  a  sort  of  concordance  to  Herodotus,  and 
that  to  Polybius  by  the  same  scholar. 

Some  of  these  dictionaries  to  particular  authors,  or 
works,  have  exclusively  or  principally  in  view  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  author,  or  his  use  of  particular 
words.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Ernesti*s  *  Index  Lati- 
nitatis  Philologico-Criticus '  to  Cicero.  This  work  in  fact, 
although  styled  merely  an  index,  is  much  more  a  diction- 
ary of  interpretation  and  commentary  than  the  lexicon  just 
mentioned  of  Nizolius^  which  however  is  much  the  more 
minute  and  extensive  index  of  the  two.  The  instance  may 
serve  to  show  with  what  latitude  the  two  titles  are  applied. 
And  the  title  of  index,  it  may  be  added,  has  been  some- 
times given  to  works  which  are  not  really  indexes  in  any 
respect,  but  simply  dictionaries  or  vocabnlaries.  We  may 
mention  as  an  example,  *  Olai  Vereli  Index  Linguse  Veteris 
Scytho-Scanrlicse,  sive  Gothicae,  opera  Olai  Rudbeckii  edi- 
tus,*  fol.  UpsalsD,  1691,  which  is  merely  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Gothic.  Dictionaries  of  languages  have  also  been  pub- 
lished luider  many  other  titles.  A  Thesaurus^  or  Treasury, 
is  a  very  common  title  of  such  a  book.  Thus  Faber's  Latin 
dictionary  is  styled  'Thesaurus  Eruditionis  Scholastic9B,'and 
H.  Stephens'  Greek  lexicon  is  entitled  '  Thesaurus  GrsDco) 
LingusB.'  Edward  Philips  entitles  his  English  dictionary  a 
'  World  of  Words.'  In  some  cases  an  attempt  has  been  made 
by  njeans  of  a  dictionary  or  index,  not  only  to  point  out  the 
writer's  use  of  particular  words,  or  their  meaning  in  par- 
ticular passages  of  his  works,  but  also  to  give  an  abstract  of 
his  text.  This  has  been  done  in  the  index  to  Hippoci-ates, 
by  Fcesius,  entitled  'CEconomia  Hippocratis  Alphabeti 
serie  distincta,  in  qua  Dictionum  apud  Hippocratem  om- 
nium, prsesertim  ooscuriorum,  usus  explicatur,  et  velut  ex 
umplissimo  Penu  depromitur,  ita  ut  Lexicon  Hippocrateum 
merito  dici  possit,'  fol.  Francf.  1688.  Of  dictionaries  of 
words  also,  tome  are  dictionaries  of  et}'mologics,  some  of 
the  quantities  of  syllables  (as  the  common  I^tin  '  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum,'  and  Morell's  '  Thesaurus  GreecsD  Poeseos, 
sive  Lexicon  Gricco-Prosodiacum,'  improved  and  en- 
lari^ed  byMaltby);  some  of  terminations  (as  in  English, 
Walker's  •  Rhyming  Dictionary'),  and  Hoogeveen's  *  Dic- 
tionarium  Analogicum  Lingua)  Gra>ca).'  Some  diction- 
aries of  the  oriental  tongues  and  of  the  Greek  tongue 
exhibit  the  words  arranged  according  to  their  sup- 
posed roots ;  and  some  Latin  dictionaries  have  also  been 
constructed  upon  this  plan.  Of  professed  dictionaries 
of  derivations  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  though  it  is 
far  from  being  a  correct  or  philosophic^  work,  is  the 
Etymolo^icon  Linguaa  LatinsD  of  G.  J.  Vossius.  Others 
are  the  Dictionnaire  Etymologique  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
9aise,  of  Menage ;  the  Origines  de  la  Langue  Italienne, 
jf  the  same  author ;  the  Etymologicon  Linguso  Anglicanas, 
of  Stephen  Skinner,  fol.  1671 ;  and  the  Etymologicon  Angli- 
canum  of  Francis  Junius,  fol.  Oxon,  1 743.  A  very  ambitious 
attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Whiter  in  his  Etymologicon 
Magnum,  or  Univcrbul  Etymological  Dictionary  on  a  new  I 
flan,  3  vols.  4lo.,  Cumb.  1 800— 1822,  to  construct  a  die-  | 


ttonary  of  the  elementg  of  all  human  langnage.  Mr.  Booth, 
in  his  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Languacre,  In* 
set  an  example  of  perhaps  the  happiest  mode  in  whirh  en 
account  of  words  can  be  given  according  to  their  et^m^^  • 
gies  or  affinities.  By  making  each  radical  term  the  te\: 
a  short  essay,  in  the  course  of  which  the  histDry  of  all  it» 
derived  and  connected  terms  is  traced  and  illQstrated  hj 

3 notations,  references  to  manners  and  customs*  and  aiit  *- 
otes  of  various  kinds,  the  writer  has  rendered  his  dkv  ■.- 
ary  as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive,  and  adapted  it  n* : 
onlv  for  occasional  consultation  but  for  oontinuooa  reaihr^'. 

Any  account  of  the  dictionaries  of  particular   tone  '.-f 
would  be  out  of  place  here.    There  is  a  Table  Al^i  .< 
betique  des  Dictionnaires,  by  Durey  de  Noinville,  y^'j- 
lished  in  1758,  which  however  is  asserted  to  be  very  inr.-  .■ 
plete,  even  for  that  time.    A  very  elaborate  disaertat   - 
on  lexicons  and   glossaries  in  general,  and  oo  tbosic  •  i 
the  Greek  language  in  particular,  by  P.  J.  Maiuaactis  .« 
inserted  in  most  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek  lexicon    ! 
Harpocration,  entitled  Lexicon  Decern  Oratorum ;  aiifi  t: 
same  subject  has  also  been  treated  by  several  other  wnr-. . 
who  are  enumerated  in  Morhoff's  Polyhistor,  lib.  i^ .  rap  * 
In  the  portion  of  Morhoff's  third  book,  firom  chapttr  .' 
to  chapter  9th  inclusive  (vol.  i.  pp.  743 — 830,  edit.  17*;*  .  .• 
given  an  account  of  the  principal  dictionaries  of  the  m- 
European  tongues,  of  the  oriental  tongues,  of  the  Gn   >. 
and  of  the  Latin  tongues.  See  also  Defittre'sBibliograp  .  .- 
Instructive,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1 — 86. 

In  some  dictionaries  the  words  are  explained  id  the  ^^it^- 
language  to  which  they  belong ;  in  many  others  the  v    - . 
of  one  language  are  interpreted  by  corresponding  won!-   • 
another  language.  In  some  the  interpretation  or  Iran « I  ^ 
is  into  several  languages;  as,  for  instance,  in  Min*^h* 
Dictionary  of  Eleven  Languages,  namely,  Engliah,  \V( 
German,   Dutch,    French,  Italian,    Spanish,   Portuz  .» • 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  fol.  London,  1617;  and   ::  : 
dictionary  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  3  vols.   41 ».    - 
1785,  in  which  the  words  and  phrases  are  given  in  Frt*. 
German,  Russian,  and  Latin. 

Although,  as  Maussacus  in  his  Oitical  Dissertation  y   • 
noticed  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  books  b<  :^.    ' 
yXwcrerai,  or  unusual  words,  and  of  XiKa^f  or  idioms,  arc  ' 
quently  referred  to  or  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  K> 
grammarians  and  other  writers,  it  does  not  clearly  n*  - 
tliat  all  of  these  were  what  we  should  now  call  dtr:. 
ries,  that  is  to  say,  were  collections  of  vocables  and  ph  ^  ^ 
alphabetically  arranged.    The  oldest  extant  Greek  k\. 
grapher   is  ApoUonius    the    Sophist,  a  contempts r^irA   • 
Augustus;  his  work  entitled  AUci; 'O^irpiroi,  or  'Uor.^  - 
Words,'  though  much  interpolated,  is  very  useful, 
the  other  original  Greek  lexicons  and  glossaries  we  k. 
such  as  the  Onomasticon   (or  Collection  of  Syn<<i.v: 
of  Julius  Pollux,  the  lexicons  of   Suidaa,  Harpocu 
and  Hesychius,  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  sonn  *   . 
attributed  to  Marcus  Musurus,  although  of  the  a*.:'r.    > 
of  some  of  them  the  exact  age  is  disputed,  were  nn<^ 
edly  compiled  subsequent,  and  most  of  them  jpn  I- 
long  subsequent  to  tne  commencement  of  the  Chn* 
sera.     It  is  supposed   indeed    that    tliey  were    Htuti 
upon  older  compilations  of  the  same  kind;  but  uf   i 
form  of  those  lost  works  we  know  nothing.    It  n}3<    ■ 
reasonably  doubted  if  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  n.  - 
in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  dictionaries  in  stud}ir^  *. 
foreign  language  or  dialect,  as  has  been  the  general  i ' 
tice  in  modem  times.    They  would  seem  rather  to  \    - 
uniformly  followed  what  may  be  called  the  natural  mc  i 
of  learning  the  language  from  conversation  with  tbo«c  «• 
spoke  it,  tHeing  the  method  by  which  we  all  learn  thv  I .  * 
guage  we  acquire  both  most  easily  and  most  perfect  i>. 
mother  tongue,  and  that  by  which  alone  a  real  knoWlttL 
and  command  of  any  language  can  be  acquired.  AltU^ii.  > 
however,  the  utility  of  a  general  dictionary  of  a  languaf:^    * 
an  instrument  either  fbr  teaching  the  languafo  to  youii. 
schools,  or  for  enabling  a  student  to  master  it  in  an>  i  -  ■ 
cumstanoes,  may  well  be  questioned,  there  are  obV 
considerations  wnich  make  it  desirable  that  we  should  ^i-^- 
sess  such  dictionaries  of  all  languages.    When  a  dicti.r*    - 
of  a  language  professes  to  be  more  than  a  mere  vocabu  \\  ' 
it  is  usual  for  it  to  contain  along  with  the  interpretatiotj     - 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  each  word,  some  accout-.f  • 
its  etymology  or  deri\'ation,  and  also  of  its  gramma*    .• 
usage.    Except  when  the  dictionary  is  exdusively  ct^i.. 
logical,  perhaps  all  that  ought  to  be  attempted  in  regard  :^ 
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does  not  appear  that  the  term  encyclopsedia  was  ever  an- 1 
tiently  used  as  meaning  a  %vork  treating  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge.  It  has,  however,  as  just  observed,  be- 
come the  common  title  for  such  works  m  modem  times. 
Perhaps  it  was  first  so  applied  by  some  of  the  Arabian  winters 
of  the  middle  ages,  one  of  whom  at  least,  Alfarabius,  who 
flourished  in  the  tenth  century,  is  stated  to  have  compiled 
a  general  treatise  on  the  sciences,  still  preserved,  under 
this  title.  Several  such  treatises  with  the  same  title  ap- 
peared in  Europe  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  most  famous  of 
which  was  that  of  John  Henry  Alstedius,  which  was  first 
published  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1630.  (See  preface  to  Supplement 
to  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  and  Morhoffii  Polyhistor,  vol. 
i.  lib.  ii.  chap.  7,  for  an  account  of  this  and  other  early  ency- 
clopaodias.)  But  none  of  these  works  were  dictionaries: 
thev  were  merely  collections  of  treatises,  rather  resembling 
such  works  as  Dodsley's  Preceptor  than  answering  to  the 
modem  notion  of  an  encyclopsedia.  A  much  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  modem  encyclopsedia  is  presented  by  the 
'  Lexicon  Universale  Historico-Geographico-Chronologico- 
Poetico-Philologicum'  of  Joh.  Jac.  Honnan,  first  published 
at  Basle  in  2  vols,  fol.,  1677,  and  followed  by  a  '  Continu- 
atio'  or  Supplement,  of  the  same  extent,  in  1683;  or,  the 
two  publications  incorporated  in  4  vols,  fol..  Lug.  Bat.,  169 8. 
The  form  at  least  of  this  work  has  been  generally  preserved 
in  our  more  recent  encyclopcedias  and  dictionaries  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  although  most  of  these,  by  including  the 
principles  of  science  as  well  as  facts,  have  extended  their 
scope  somewhat  beyond  Hofman's  design.  His  two  supple- 
mentary volumes  however  embody  a  great  deal  of  the  natu- 
ral science  of  his  time ;  and  the  work  altogether  contains 
much  curious  learning  not  readily  found  elsewhere.  Al- 
though not  evidencing  any. very  superior  sagacity,  pene- 
tration, or  elegance  of  scholarship,  it  is  a  wonderful  per- 
formance for  an  individual,  and  still  remains  a  most  useful 
book  of  reference. 

The  first  English  '  universal  dictionarv  of  the  arts  and 
sciences'  was  the  '  Lexicon  Technicum'  oi  Dr.  John  Harris, 
of  which  the  first  vol.  in  fol.  appeared  at  London  in  1706,  and 
the  second,  completing  the  work,  in  1710.  It  was  afterwards 
extended  to  three  volumes.  Harris's  Lexicon  enjoyed  great 
popularity  for  a  considerable  time  after  its  first  appearance, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  passed  through  five 
editions  in  about  thirty  years;  and  in  the  mathematical 
and  physical  department  especially  it  is  admitted  to  have 
been  very  ably  executed.  It  was  not  long  however  before 
it  found  a  rival  in  Chambers's  Cyclopsedia,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1728.  [Chambers, 
Ephraim.]  The  professed  peculiarity  of  the  new  work  was, 
that  it  proposed  to  '  consider  the  several  matters  not  only 
in  themselves,  but  relatively,  or  as  they  respect  each  other ; 
both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes,  and  as  so  many  parts 
of  some  greater  whole.'  This  was  attempted  to  be  done  by 
a  system  of  references  from  one  article  to  another,  so  as  to 
connect  the  subordinate  particulars  among  themselves,  and 
to  indicate  the  great  division  of  knowledge  to  which  each 
belonged.  In  this  way  the  work,  which,  in  the  seventh  edi- 
tion (1 778 — 85),  was  extended  to  4  vols,  folio,  contained  no 
complete  treatises  on  any  of  the  sciences,  nor  other  articles 
of  anv  considerable  length.  Various  other  works  followed, 
compiled  upon  much  the  same  plan,  among  which  were 
Barrow's  '  Now  and  Universal  Dictionarv  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
onros/  in  ono  vol.  fol.  1751,  with  a  supplemental  vol.,  pub- 
lishinl  in  1754;  '  A  now  and  complete  Dictionary  of  Arts 
ftnd  Sflionces.  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,'  (commonly,  from 
the  name  of  the  publisher,  called  Owen's  Dictionary,)  4  vols. 
Hvo.,  1754;  and  'The  Complete  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Hcinncos,'  in  3  vols,  fbl.,  1 766,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Croker, 
Pr.  Tlioraas  Williams,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Clark.  (See,  for 
m\  fli^count  of  all  these  works,  the  preface  to  the  Supplement 
if)  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica.) 

A  work  upon  a  different  plan  had  also  appeared  in  2  vols. 

fol.  in  1745,  by  Dr.  De  Coetlogon,  a  native  of  France, 

naturalized  in  England,  under  the  title  of  An  Universal 

If  i»tory  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  a  Comprehensive  lUustra- 

tif>n  of  all  Sciences  and  of  all  Arts.'    This  was  in  fact  a 

dl/rt  ternary,  the  subjects  being  treated  in  al];)habetical  order, 

mid  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  in  the  preface  just  referred  to, 

'^•"•t'lers  it  to  have  probably  suggested  the  Encyclopeodia 

ica,  the  first  edition  of  which,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  ap- 

t  Edinburgh  in  1771.    It  professed  to  be  compiled 

mtj  of  Gentlemen  in  Scotland,  upon  a  new  plan,  { 


in  which  the  different  icienoes  and  arti  are  digeaied  into 
distinct  treatises  or  ^sterns.*   This  plan  however  bad  beeL 
already  adopted  in  Dr.  Coetlogon*8  work.    The  propnetor 
and  principal  compiler  of  the  Edinburgh  work  was  Mr. 
William  Smellie,  the  printer,  a  man  of  much  ability  ^sA 
considerable  literary  attainments.     For  the  aubsequeet 
history  of  the  EncyclopsDdia  Britannica,  which  in  tbe  fourth 
edition  completed  in  1810  was  extended  to  20  toU.,  and 
to  which  a  supplement  in  6  vols,  was  added  in  1824,  vt 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Napier*8  preface.    A  seventh  editioo  of 
the  work,  in  which  the  supplement  ia  incorporated,  ia  noii 
in  the  course  of  publication.   Of  tbe  other  modem  Rnglisli 
Cyclopsedias,  already  completed,  the  two  moat  deaerving  of 
notice  are  the  Cyclopedia,  or  a  New  Universal  DictioQary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  conducted  by  the  late  Dr.  Reea,  and 
commonly  known  by  his  name,  ^though  profeeting  to  be 
only  a  new  edition  of  Chambers,  begun  in  1802t  and  ooak- 
pleted  in  45  vols.  4to.  in  1819 ;  and  tbe  Edinburgh  Cyclo- 
peedia,  edited  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  David)  Brewster,  begun  in  I  i;  1 0. 
and  completed  in  36  parts,  or  1 8  vols.  4to.  in  1 830.  Tbe  Ency 
clopsediaMetropolituia  was  begun  in  1818,  being  announced 
as  a  Universal  Dictionarr  of  Knowledge  on  an  origin^ 
plan ;  comprising  the  twofold  advantages  of  a  pbikwopbicai 
and  an  alphabetical  arrangement.    This  work,  which  is 
still  in  course  of  publication,  is  arranged  in  four  division^ : 
the  1st,  comprehending  the  Pure  Sciences;   the  2d,  xLf 
Mixed  and  Applied  Sciences;  the  3d,  theBiograjMcal  mn-z 
Historical  articles;  and  the  4th,  the  Miscellaneous  ari^! 
Lexicographical  articles.    The  Penny  Cyclopsedia  of  tl.c 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  be^c 
in  1833,  and  has  ever  since  been  published  regularly  o 
volumes  and  in  numbers. 

Of  the  foreign  works  of  this  class  by  fiur  tbe  moat  eele> 
brated  is  the  Encyclon^die,  or  Dictionnaire  Raisonni  do 
Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  aes  M6tiers,  of  Diderot  and  D'Atrui- 
bert,  of  which  the  first  vol.  fol.  was  published  at  Pan* 
in  1751 ;  the  17th  and  last  of  the  original  series  in  ir^i^ 
11   vols,  of  plates   being  added  to  the   text,  of  vhtcis 
the  first  was  published  in  1762,  the  last  in  1772.     A  Sup- 
plement was  afterwards  added,  consisting  of  (bur  Tol<k  cf 
text  and  one  of  plates,  fol.,  1776-7 ;  and  there  ia  besides  a 
*  Table  Analytique'  of  the  whole  work,  compiled  by  M. 
Mouchon,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1 780.     Edi- 
tions of  the  work  have  also  been  printed  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo.     But  tlu. 
more  detailed  history  of  this  remarkable  work  most  be  re- 
served  for  a  separate  article.   It  has  been  follow^  in  Frant  e 
by  another  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  atill  greats; 
extent,  the  Encyclopedic  M6thodique,  begun  in  1782  and 
finished  in  1832,  in  201  vols.  4to.,  including  47  vols,  of  pUt«». 
In  this  last-mentioned  work  every  art  or  science  ia  treated  if 
in  a  separate  volume,  or  series  of  volumes;  so  that  the  whoU 
is  in  fact  merely  a  collection  of  dictionaries.  Of  other  Ibrei^i. 
Encyclopsedias  we  may  notice  the  German  '  Conversatuizi* 
Lexikon   (as  it  was  originally  entitled),  projected  bv  Mr 
Brockhaus,  the  bookseller  of  Leipzig,  and  first  published  ih.<n 
in  1 8 1 2.  A  seventh  edition  of  tnis  work  appeared  at  Leiprt^ 
in  1827-9,  under  the  new  title  of  All^meine  Deutacbr 
Real-Encyclopadie  fiir  die  gebildeten  stande.    An  EngU^'' 
translation  of  it,  including  much  additional  matter,  b«.<^ 
appeared  at  Philadelphia ;  and  the  American  work  is  ai 
present  in  course  of  republication  in  Uus  country,  vitb  ad 
ditions  and  alterations.    There  is  also  now  in  course  of 
publication  the  great  work  conducted  by  Professors  EnM-i 
and  Gruber,  entitled  'Allgemeine  Encycloj^e  derW'.* 
senschaften  und  Kunste,*  which  began  to  be  publishnl  a.i 
Leipzig  in  1818,  and  of  which  46  vols.  4to.  have  alread\ 
appeared;  viz.  the  portion  from  A  to  Drury,  in  27  vaW\ 
that  from  H  to  Hamburg,  in  12  vols ;  and  that  lh)m  O  to 
Otzenhausen,  in  7  vols.    Some  account  of  the  enc\rIo 
psedias  in  various  languages,  but  neither  veiy  clearlj  nur 
very  accurately  drawn  up,  and  mixed  with  a  great  deal  a  4 
superfluous  and  useless  matter,  mav  be  found  in  a  brtic 
book  called  *Nouveau  Systdme  Bibliographioue  mis  cq 
usage  pour  la  connaissance  des  Enoydopedies^*  sc,  i2ma^ 
Paris   1821. 
DICrUOPHY'LLIA    [MADRKraYLLioA.] 
DICTYS,  a  Cretan  who  accompanied  Idomeneus  to  tl»e 
sieg^e  of  Troy,  and  the  reputed  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  of  which  a  Latin  prose  translation  ia  still  ex- 
tant   This  work  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Neiu^  m  a 
tomb  near  Gnossus,  which  was  laid  open  by  an  earthquake 
It  was  written  in  Phoenician  charactexa,  and  txanalaled  la^ 
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He  got  up.  ut  down  to  dinner  with  hU  vita,  and  afterwards 
expired  without  i  rtninle.  IMderot  was  one  of  th«  prin- 
cipal  membei*  of  the  Holfaach  cot«rie,  and  the  leader  of 
t>^t  knot  of  litenrf  men  known  in  the  latt  century  by  the 
name  of  EncyelopMistes.  There  are  man;  particularB 
concerning  Diderot  in  hit  friend  Orimm'i  Corretpondanee 
LUtiraire.  Paria.  1811. 

DIDIUS  JUUA'NUS,  of  a  family  originally  from 
Hilaa,  and  giandaon  of  SalTiaa  Julianus,  a  celebrated 
jumt,  was  bcrn  about  a.o.  IIS.  He  was  educated  by  Do- 
mitia  Lucilla.  the  mother  of  Uaicus  Aarelias.  He  soon 
row  to  important  ogicea,  was  sucoessivelyQuBftor.  Prvtor. 
and  Governor  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  having  defeated  the 
Qiauci,  he  obtained  the  Considship.  He  was  afterwards 
Bent  as  governor  to  Dalmatia,'  and  next  to  Qermania  Infe- 
rior. Under  Commodui,  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia :  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  luxury  and  debauchery, 
being  enormously  rich.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinax, 
A.D.  193,  the  Prsetorians  havinj;  put  up  the  empire  to 
aucdon,  Didius  proceeded  to  their  camp,  and  bid  agaioBt 
Sulpicianus,  the  father-in-law  of  Pertinax,  who  was  trying 
to  make  hie  own  l>argain  with  the  soldiers.  Didius  having 
hid  hii^hest,  was  proclaimed,  and  was  taken  by  the  soldiers 
into  Aome.  The  Benate  with  its  usual  servility  acknow- 
ledged him  emperor,  but  the  peojile  openly  showed  their 
dissatiiftclion,  and  loaded  him  with  abuse  and  impreca- 
tions in  the  Circus  when  he  assisted  at  the  solemn  games 
which  were  customary  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  reign.  He 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  insult  with  patience,  and  to  have 
behaved  altogether  with  great  moderation  during  his  shott 
reign.  Thi>ee  generals  at  the  head  of  their  respeciive  legions, 
Pescenniua  Niger,  who  commanded  in  the  East,  Septimius 
Severus  in  Illyricum,  and  Claudius  Albinus  in  Britain, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  nomination  of  the  Preatoriaiis. 
Severus  being  proclaimed  Augustus  by  his  troops,  marched 
upon  Rome,  and  fonud  no  opposition  on  the  road,  as  the 
towns  and  garrisons  all  declared  for  him.  The  Prtetorisns 
themselves  forsook  Didius,  and  the  Senate  readily  pro- 
nounced his  abdication,  and  proclaimed  Beveros  emperor, 
A  party  of  ioldiers  making  their  way  into  the  palace,  and 
disregarding  the  entreaties  of  Didius,  who  ofltred  to  re- 
nounce the  empire,  cut  off  his  bead.  Ho  had  reigned 
only  sixty-six  days.  Severus  soon  after  entered  Rome,  put 
to  death  the  murderen  of  Pertinax,  disarmed  the  Frtoto- 
riani,  and  banished  them  from  the  city.  (Spartianus  in 
Hittoria  Auguita;  Hon,  Epitome,  B.  TS.) 


BIitUlf■HB^    AelBlNu.    Oorp*.    Wit^Mitnta*. 


DIDO.    [^NBAa;  Caktbisb.] 

DIDUS.    tDoDo.] 

DI'DVMUS,  a  oeiel»ated  gramMarian,  tbe  son  of  a 
teller  of  Ash  at  Alexandria,  was  bom  in  the  oonsulriiip  of 
Antony  and  Qcero,  B.C.  63  (Suidas,  sub  v.),  and  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.     Macrobius  calls  him  (he  greatest 

Kmmarian  of  his  own  or  any  other  time.  (Saturn,  v.  22.) 
:ording  to  AlhensBUs  (iv.  p.  139,  C.)  he  published  3,iO0 
volumes,  and  had  written  so  much  that  he  was  culled  the 
forgetter  of  books  OSiCXioUftic),  for  ho  often  forgot  what 
be  had  written  himself;  and  abo  the  man  with  bowels  of 
bmss(x<iXidvnpoc),  from  bis  unwearied  industry.  To  judge 
from  tile  specimens  of  bn  writing*  given  by  Albenteua,  we 
need  not  much  regret  the  loss  of  them.  His  oriticiflma 
were  of  the  Ariatarchian  school  {Suid.}:  be  wrote,  among 
other  things,  an  explanation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Ion 
(Alhen.  xi.  p.  4ia  D.),  and  also  of  the  plays  of  Phrynichus; 
(ld.ix.  p.  371  F.)  several  treatises  against  Juba.  king  of 
Libya  (Suid.  'liSag),  a  book  on  the  corruption  of  diction 
(Atheonus,  ix,  p.  368  B.).  a  hiatwy  of  the  dty  Cab«tn» 
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(Sleph.  Byi.  sub  v.  'ArdBvprot),  besides  enays  on  Um  eminttr 
of  Homer,  the  mother  of  ^^neas,  and  other  equally  cn- 
important  subjects.  The  Scholia  Minora  on  Homer  h*(e 
been  attributed  to  him,  but  wrongly,  for  Didymus  himMlf 
is  auoted  in  these  notes.  Tlie  collection  of  proverb*  eiTan: 
unaer  the  name  of  Zenobius  was  partly  taken  (torn  a  pre- 
vious collection  made  by  Didymus,  and  uoout  sixty  frngmenta 
of  his  fifteen  books  on  agriculture  are  preserved  ta  ih: 
collection  of  Cassianus  Bassus.     [Oboponika.] 

Snidas  mentions  several  other  authoia  at  ihia  naac  aii'l 
amoi>g  them  one  sumamed  Atcius,  who  waa  an  aca^m:'- 
phitosopher,  and  wrote  a  treatise  in  two  booka  od  the  s<-!u- 
tions  of  pmbabilities  and  sophisms.  We  may  also  metiii  .■ 
Didymus  '  the  blind,'  an  Alexandrian  father  of  the  churri^ 
who  was  bom  about  the  year  SOB  b.c,  and  was  the  toai-bi ' 
of  St  Jerome,  St  Isidore,  Rufinua,  and  others.    B*  died  ::. 

,c.  395.    Of  his  numerous  writings,  four  tresOises  bn- 

ame  down  to  ns.  I. '  On  the  Holy  Spirit"  U-  '  On  i!  - 
Trinity.'  HI.  '  Against  the  Hanicheans.'  IT. '  On  tli' 
Canonical  Epistles.*  A  Greek  Treatise  oij  Farriery  U> 
another  Didymus  is  also  extant 

DIDYNA'HIA,  the  fourteenth  clan  of  the  Unnsan  t^"- 
tem  of  arranging  plants.  It  is  the  same  asTetrandria:  xLii 
is,  it  has  always  four  stamens,  only  two  of  them  oK  S  lu'.' 
longer  than  the  other  two.  Under  this  class  are  compr<  - 
bended  a  large  part  of  the  LamiBCeons.Terticnaceaua.Srrj- 
phaloriaceous,  Bignoniaceous,  and  Aiwnthaceous  plants  ". 
modem  botanists.  It  is  divided  into  two  orders,  Gymi;  - 
spermia  and  Angiospermia.  Gymnospermia  incltules  tl  • 
genera  whose  ovar}'  is  split  into  four  small  seed-like  IcU  i. 
which  in  the  time  of  Lmnteus  were  Taken  for  naked  ar^^Ir . 
and  Angiospermia  those  which  have  manifestly  tlie  uv^ 
inclosed  in  a  pericarp  of  some  sort 
^  DIE.  i:Dii5iix.l 

DIE'  or  DIEY,  ST.,  an  ewscopal  town  of  France,  in  il, 
department  of  Vosgea,  on  the  river  Heurthe,  not  fu  frv:= 
its  source,  and  on  a  rood  to  Sehelegteed  and  Cotmar,  «h:- ': 
branches  off  from  the  great  Paris  and  Stnuiburg  road  - 
Luneville.  It  it  252  miles  fhim  Paris;  b  48"  IT'  N.  In: . 
and  6"  56'  E.  long. 

This  town  is  of  consideraMe  antiqnitv:  It  had  in  lU. 
seventh  century  an  abbey  called  the  Abbe;  of  Jointure 
this  abbey  was  secularised  in  the  tenth  cennu; :  the  rli.tr 
of  the  college  of  priests  thus  formed  bare  the  title  <  ( 
grand  prevS,  and  exercised  the  flinctions  of  a  bisbop ;  h- 
was  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  chapter,  which  coiui>t>-: 
of  twentr-four  p^bendaries,  including  throe  digoitari'-^ 
lord  of  the  town.  The  list  of  the  gremdaprnitl  incluil<  ! 
one  pope,  nine  princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  and  bcm-tv 
other  illustrious  persons.  St  Di£  was  vailed  in  in  i.-' 
thirteenth  century;  the  walls  yet  remain.  Jt  is  ailuatod  ^-. 
tbefootof  a  mountain,  and  is  small,  but  regularly  laid  on^ 
and  handsome.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  '-ii- 
fered  much  fkim  a  fire,  which  consumed  many  of  t!.- 
houses.  The  population  in  1S33  amounted  to  S5fiO  &r  ili- 
town  itseV,  or  7707  for  the  whole  commune.  Hie  inha- 
bitants are  engaged  in  the  numnftcTure  of  cotlon  j-aru. 
Srinted  calicos,  and  handkerchief,  cotton  connlerpan-.--. 
annela,  and  hosiery,  and  leather;  and  ^e  bleach Lng  "' 
linen  is  carried  on.  There  are  two  mineral  spring  u^x: 
St.  DiS;  one  impregnated  with  suli^iur,  the  othei  -Ki-.h 

The  bishopric  of  St  TM  was  established  in  1777:  the 
diocese  now  comprehends  Ae  department  of  Ta^es  {ptvyu- 
latton,  in  1832,  3S7,9S7) :  the  bi^op  is  a  suttt^a  of  il<r 
archbishop  of  Besan^on.  St.  Di*  is  the  capital  of  an  anxn- 
dissement,  which  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of  107, Si'-:. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  aTrondissemcut  are  moch  en^agci 
in  the  manufacture  of  sabots  (wooden  shoes)  %nd  uttwr 
wooden  wares,  and  of  cotton  j-atn.  Iliey  m^  also  i!te 
best  cheese  of  any  in  the  Vosgea. 

rSEMEN'S  LAND,  VAN.    [TA»»iAinA.j 

DIEPPE,  a  town  in  France,  on  the  ooasi  of  tlw  HanclM 
or  English  channel,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  riw  ftuxQ'.-.l 
by  the  junction  of  the  three  streams,  [he  Arguaa,  the  I^-- 
thaune,  and  the  Eaulnc ;  92  miles  in  a  direct  line  nortfa-n.'.i 
of  Paris,  or  1 1 7  miles  br  the  road  through  Mculan,  Manii-s 
Vemon,  Pont  de  I'Arcne,  and  Rouen;  in  49°  56*  N.  lai- 
and  l°a'E.  long. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  site  of  Dieppe  was  oecupv-i 
onlv  by  a  few  fishermen  s  huts ;  in  the  eleventh  ccnturt  i: 
baa  increased  to  a  small  town,  under  the  name  of  Bcrttic 
ville.    Henry  H.,  king  of  England  and  duke  of  Nocuandv. 
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seoin  at  first  sight  that  x^2i  should  eive  105.  But  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  will  show  that  tnis  can  only  he  in  the 
series 

81     97     113     129,  &c., 

and  that  the  irregularity  of  the  progression  from  term  to 
term  will  require  a  law  to  express  it,  such  as  will  not  allow 
of  uniform  progression  between  the  terms.  Such  are  the 
notions  which  might  be  made  to  suggest  themselves,,  and 
the  difficulties  of  which  find  their  answers  in  the  mathema- 
tical consideration  of  the  subject. 

Let  any  term  chosen  at  pleasure  in  a  series  be  called  a, 
let  the  next  term  be  a,,  the  next  a„  and  so  on.  That  is, 
flu  means  the  fith  term  from  a,  not  reckoning  a.  The  suc- 
cession Q^  first  differences  (a  more  convenient  way  of  ex- 
pressing ihe  first  succession  of  differences)  is— 

a,— a,    Og— a,,    Oj-a^    «4— Oj 

The  succession  of  second  differences  {second  succession  of 
differences)  is — 

Oa  -  a,  -  (o,  -  a),  or  a,  -  20,  +a 
^a-"^  -  («»— «i)»  or  Oj  -  2a, -fa,,  &c. 

The  succession  of  third  differences,  similarly  derived  from 
the  preceding,  is — 

Oj— 3a3-f-3a,  -a, 
04—  3a,  ^  3aa  -  a„  &c. 

From  which  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  knows  the 
binomial  theorem  and  the  law  of  its  co-efficients,  that  the 
first  term  of  tho  wth  succession  of  differences  is — 


n-1 
flf.-non-i+n-^a,.,- 


-     .  .  (n  -h  1  terms). 


It  is  usual  to  denote  this  by  A-a,  tne  letter  A  standing  for 
the  operation  of  taking  the  difference,  the  exponent  ex- 
pressing that  this  operation  has  been  repeated  until  it  has 
been  performed  n  times,  and  a  being  the  term  of  the  series 
used  in  the  first  operation.  The  s)^ibol  is  called  the  wth 
difference  of  a. 

If,  then,  we  write  the  series  and  its  successions  of  differ- 
ences, not  using  the  results  of  the  operations,  but  their 
symbols,  we  have  as  follows — 


a 


H 


<h 


a. 


A  a     A  01      A  a,     A  a,        

A«a     A«o,     A»a,        

^*a     A-a,        

&c. 

From  which  we  find  that  a,  =a-»-Aa. 
ai  «>ai  +  ^  ai  s  a  f  A  a-f  (A  a-t- A'a) 

ttrt+2Aa-hA"a 
«,~a,  +  2Aai4-A«ai  =  a-f-Aa 

+2(Aa+A«a) 
•fA'a+A'a 
or,  rt„-<i+3Aa+3A*a  +  A»a. 

PhmtimKhij  in  thin  mnnnor,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
hiiioiitinl  thoortmi  uh  before,  wo  find  that — 


th 


W— I 


u+n£ka+n-^A*a+ (»+i  terms). 


Thwsa  two  theorems  are  the  fundamental  parts  of  the 
Hhditi  iJHiciiy  of  differences;  and  our  limits  will  not  allow 
iiti  hi !»(»  Airther  into  the  subject.  We  shall  only  observe, 
fhrtt  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  very  elementary  branch 
of  |ium  mathematics  should  be  taught  as  a  part  of  c-ommon 
ulKi'lun,  or  at  least  with  the  first  rudiments  of  the  differen- 
Ijul  riilculus.  The  almost  universal  practice  of  deferring 
Ihiii  subject  until  the  student  is  master  of  the  integral  cal- 
njluj»,  in  entirely  subversive  of  all  natural  order,  and  is  per- 
hup*  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  differential  calculuTis 
pruvorbially  difficult.  Various  developments  and  applica- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  every  work  on  the  subject. 

Tho  term  difference  is  continental ;  the  older  Enirlish 
terra  was  increment,  * 

DIFFERENCE,  ASCENSIONAL.    [Ascension! 
T  ?5:^FFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  the^  nlmeT^^^^  hy 
Ltftbnitz  to  the  science  which  was  digested  nearly  about  the 
Mme  time  by  himself  and  Newton,  independently  of  each 
matt  lFluxions,  Commercium  Ephtolicum],  and  which 


has  of  late  yean  almoat  exdudvely  pNviiled  in  ths 
country,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  name,  notation,  and  (to  fu 
as  they  differ)  methods  of  Newton's  fluxions. 

It  IS  impossible,  in  the  smaUest  degree,  to  exhibit  tl» 
present  state  and  uses  of  a  science  into  which  all  oihtn 
merge  as  the  student  approaches  the  higher  applicstions  t( 
mathematics.  The  article  Diffsbsntial  Coimauf? 
wdl,  so  far  as  it  goes,  gives  some  idea  of  the  natoxe  of  m 
first  step;  but  the  following  remarks  must  be  ooniidmd 
as  intended  for  the  student  who  has  made  some  progreuii: 
a  modern  elementary  work. 

The  history  of  the  differential  calculus^  at  its  fint  ttit 
IS  so  connected  with  that  of  the  Newtonian  Fiuxicws.  ti 
consequence  of  the  celebrated  dispute  as  to  the  ricbt  d 
invention,  that  we  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  the  tb-< 
point  to  the  last-named  arUcle.  On  the  history  of  tin 
science  since  the  time  of  Newton,  there  is  no  wrk  froo 
which  we  can  trace  out  a  connected  account  of  the  wku 
steps  by  which  the  present  system  has  beenfbnned.  In  fict 
most  of  the  new  investigations  have  been  made  with  refw- 
ence  to  some  particular  points  of  physical  scieooe.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  write  the  histwy  of  thij  calculu 
without  entering  at  the  same  time  into  that  of  mechMf^ 
optics,  astronomy,  &c.  &c.,  and  of  every  subject  to  w lu  k 
It  has  ever  been  applied.  An  attempt  at  the  former  wiihut: 
the  latter  would  be  an  account  of  tbe  pragieas  of  laiiEiuft 
without  mention  of  literature,  oratory,  cr  the  drama. 

In  the  meanwhile,  seeing  that  notions  as  to  the  mot 
proper  and  useful  basis  on  which  to  build  this  icieDce  w 
far  from  being  fixed,  the  most  advantageous  course  vha 
wc  can  here  adopt  is  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  wwsi 
systems  which  have  been  proposed,  referring  tosucharticla 
and  treatises  as  will  enable  the  student  to  obtain  fonber 
information.  Tliese  different  systems  all  produce  the  iuk 
results,  ex])ressod  in  very  similar  manners:  there  i»  > 
question  between  them  as  to  the  truth  or  ftlaehood  of  lu 
one  deduction,  and  a  practised  intellect  can  always  see  hv,t 
the  principles  of  any  one,  assumed  as  granted,  maybe  nij:Ji 
to  furnish  demonstration  of  those  of  any  other.  It  is  tbt-n- 
fore,  with  some  exception,  a  metaphysical  rather  tha»  i 
inathomatical  difference  which  agitates  (or  rather  ibi . 
did  agitate)  the  mathematical  world.  We  do  not  mean : 
say  that  opinions  are  now  agreed ;  but  it  seems  that  tbc 
question  is  left  open,  it  being  admitted  that  the  manner  :i 
which  a  student  arriv-es  at  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  i: 
the  first  instance  is  not  of  the  greatest  importaiie«,  p"*- 
vidcd  that,  when  it  has  been  obtained,  he  give  liis  attenL : 
to  the  comparison  of  the  various  methods  by  which  he  mi,;!, 
have  attained  the  same  end. 

The  precursors  of  Newton  and  Leibnit*,  namely,  Arh. 
medes,  Cavalieri,  Wallis,  Barrow,  Format,  Robeml.  ai 
others,  touched  so  near  upon  the  differential  calculus,  thi 
It  is  obvious  any  of  them  might  have  taken  the  pUw  rf 
either  of  the  first,  if  they  had  possessed  more  powBt- 
means  of  algebraical  development.  After  Vieta,  Desciita 
Wallis.  and  Newton  (considered  only  as  the  disartrer  rf 
the  binomial  theorem),  the  step  to  a  formal  calculas «« 
coinparatively  small.  The  essential  part  of  the  difficulty 
had  been  removed,  and  by  much  the  greater  part  rf  ili 
distance  between  Archimedes  and  Leibnitx  had  been  giiafi 
1  his  pomt  once  attained,  methods  sprung  up  with  rapditi. 
and  m  little  more  than  a  century  we  find  the  introduciMS 
of  the  various  schemes  which  it  will  be  neeessarv  to  n«- 
tion,  namely— Leibnitz's  method  of  inflnitesiiii^;  Ne« 


Lagrange's  method  of  derivation. 

Many  other  forms  have  been  proposed*  which  eilbff 
coincide  m  principle  with  one  or  other  of  the  preceding,  f 
are  without  any  independent  claim  to  notice.  Several  .^ 
the  preceding,  indeed,  are  more  distinguished  ftom  «fk 
other  by  historical  notoriety  than  hy  oMUtial  difiaeDre  of 
character.  If  we  distinguish  carefiiUy  between  the  «nt 
principles  of  a  method  and  the  manner  in  which  ih/M 
principles  are  applied  to  algebra,  it  would  not  be  anr  peir 
stretch  of  assertion  to  contend  that  all  the  methods  exert 
the  last  are  different  ways  of  expi^ssing  the  same  funJ* 
inental  ideas ;  and  that  the  last  (Lagrange's)  is  a  pn.^' 
that,  so  long  as  the  preceding  methods  emptoyed  the  tkwI 
amount  of  algebraical  assumption  in  the  establishment  M 
the  connection  between  themselves  and  atgebia,  that  sanw 
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upon  principles  as  sound  as  those  of  algehra  in  the  ban^ 
or  Maclaurin,  or  Eulor,  or  Clairaut,  as  elementary  writers. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  Lagran^  has  not  heen  correctly 
understood,  nor  fairly  dealt  with,  by  those  who  have  com- 
pared his  theory  of  functions  with  the  other  methods. 
Undoubtedly  any  one  who  should  maintain  the  unqualified 
admissibility  of  Lagrange's  work  must  assert  both  the 
major  and  minor  of  the  following  syllogism. 

Algebraical  expansion  {theorie  des  suites  is  Lagrange's 
phrase)  as  generally  received  jld.  1790,  was  founded  on 
sound  principles :  the  Thiorie  des  Fonctions  is  a  logical 
and  incontestable  result  of  such  algebra;  therefore,  &c. 

All  the  attacks  upon  Lagrange  have  denied  the  major  of 
this  syllogism,  whereas  it  appears  to  \is  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  assert  more  than  the  minor.  Perceiving  that  the 
mathematicsd  world  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  m  the  aid 
of  limits  or  infinitesimals,  to  help  a  certain  algebra  in  de- 
ducing certain  conclusions,  he  showed  them  how  that  very 
algebra,  good  or  bad,  was  competent  to  the  deduction  of  the 
same  conclusions  without  either  limits  or  infinitesimals; 
and  he  was  correct.  Notwithstanding  any  thing  in  the 
work  in  question,  Lagrange  might  have  admitted  all  that 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  say  against  his  system,  abso- 
lutely considered,  in  the  article  Functions,  Theory  of. 

A  new  question  has  arisen  of  late  years,  namely,  whether 
the  theory  of  limits  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
rigorous  development  of  common  algebraical  forms,  and 
whether  this  same  theory  of  limits  may  not  be  applied  to 
the  establishment  of  the  differential  calculus,  indepen- 
dently of  any  expansion.  A  tract  of  M.  Ampere  (as  we 
believe),  entitled  *  PnVis  du  Caloul  Diffcrentiel,  &c.,'  is 
the  earliest  writing  we  are  acquainted  with  in  whicb  this  is 
attemptdl  to  bo  done.  A  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  process 
of  publiration  by  the  Society  for  the  Diff'usion  of  Useful 
KnowUxli:t\  p^ole^!ies  to  have  the  ^ame  end  in  view.  The 
work  of  M,  Cauchy  has  much  in  it  by  which  this  object  is 
promoted,  but  expansion  is  avowedly  introduced. 

AVe  sluill  «v)\v  state  two  prvrK^sitions,  one  geometrical, 
iho  other  ali;cbraival,  in  the  words  of  the  several  systems. 

IftfifttUiimah.-  An  infinitely  small  arc  of  a  ciicle  is 
iX)ual  to  its  chv>rd, 

I^tme  anJ  uifirhtte'  R<iti'^. — If  an  arc  of  a  circle  di- 
minislu  the  uUnuatc  nitio  ^vhioh  it  K^ars  to  its  chord  b  one 
ot*  i\iuaUi\  ;  or.  if  it  bos; in  to  increase  from  nothing,  the 
pnuio  or  uajiv.vut  nitio  of  the  arc  and  chord  is  that  of 
i>iualuy.     Or  the  aiv  i»  ulirruite'y  et)ual  to  its  chord. 

i/«.rt»«>\-  If  au  arv  imr\*ase  iVom  nothing  with  a  uni- 
foriu  >eKH-ity,  the  veU>i-u>  with  which  the  chord  increases 
i*,  at  iho  fust  moxuont,  tsjual  to  that  of  the  arc. 

Itmti^. — U  the  are  of  a  cirvlo  (and  therefore  its  chord) 
di!»»au>h  NUiUout  limit,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  arc  to 
\h^  V  iixud  w  one  of  eqvuiljl>» 

H.'^tUuiU  J'<u,'y>7*\    \Vhou    the    arc    of  a  circle  =  0 

,..-*-  K  which  is  ascertained  bv  clearing  the  nU- 

iiu^Mior  and  donouunator  of  a  factor  which  vanishes  when 

aro  -  0. 

/'Vv-ry  o/  fUui'^io/i*.— \Yhen  the  arc  is  expanded  in  the 
foUo\\4U^  M'nes, 

\w  «  A  X  chord  -h  B  X  (chord)' +  &c. 

then  A  ••  1. 

Itf/iftttesitfiah— If  an  infinitely  small  increment  dx  be 
Hi>en  to  .r,  then  x^  receives  the  infinitely  small  increment 

h'*tH4'  and  Vltimaie  i?a/io*.— The  ratio  which  any  in- 
>retutMit  given  to  X  bears  to  the  consequent  increment  of 
I*  iH  ultinmtelv  that  of  1  to  3  a?". 

/7mm(»«*.  — if  a;  be  a  line  which  increases  with  a  velocity 

,1,  thi'M  .!•  increases  with  the  velocity  3  a*  a?. 

/.//////».-  The  limit  of  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing  an 
huMcinent  of  .r»  by  the  increment  of  x  which  produced  it, 
on  tho  Nupponition  that  the  latter  increment  diminishes 
vtlhout  limit,  ii  3  a:*. 

HfMidiml  Analysis.— ^mc^ 

^-£|  =  ^+^  +  ^ 

ii  r.aiuw«  tlnit  when  y  =  x  -— —  «  3  a:*. 

y  (if  h\inctwns.--\t  (x  +  A)»  be  expanded  in  a 
^oVurs  of  Ai  the  coofficiont  of  the  first  power  of  h 
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IMJ'FERBNTIAL  OOtFFlCrBNT.  Tlie  tsprc-: 
to  which  ihis  term  is  applied  are  of  a  degree  of  iinp<-r*  -• 
in  the  science  to  which  they  belong,  as  peat  as  that  t*\ 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  writing.  Without  en  ten  mi  . 
the  method  of  using  them,  winch  would  be  in  eltv.^ 
write  a  treatise  on  the  difierenffal  calculusi  we  shall  i:. 
some  remarks  on  th^  manner  of  defining  and  understar.- 
the  term. 

When  two  magnitudes  are  so  related  that  either  > 
given  the  other  is  also  given,  it  follows  that  mny  r]\ 
being  made  in  the  one,  the  eonsequent  change  in  the  \  >. 
of  the  other  can  be  found,  and  the  two  coangea  con 
compared  as  to  magnitude.    By  this  means  a  rough  n  ' 
can  be  formed  tits  to  the  effect  which  a  change  of  valuv 
one  produces  in  the  other.    In  such  articlee  as  Cuhvai 
DiRKCrroN,  Velocity,  Fobce,  ficc,  it  is  sufficiently  >i 
that  this  rough  notion,  obtained  by  making  a  f^M.^ 
change  in  one  magnitude  and  comparing  it  with  thai  f 
duced  in  another*  though  sufiUdent  forpraeCtcal  pur; 
does  not  afford  any  exact  and  mathematical  measure  o: 
thing  sought  for.  .  In  each  of  the  artieles  eited»  it  is  f* 
necessai^  to  diminish  the  change  ori^na^ly  sopposcd  ^. 
out  limit,  and  it  is  hot  the  actnsi  ratio  of  two   cb;^: 
which  we  have  to  consider,  but  the  limit  to  which  that  i 
approximates  as  the  changes  are  diminisbed  without  li 
We  must  distinctly  refer  the  student  to  sensihle  ©hje*"* 
an  illustration  of  the  cause  why  it  is  convenient,  aud  ' 
necessary,  to  have  recourse  to  the  limit  of  a  ra/io. 
also  Limit,  Ratios  (Prime  and  Ultimate >,  and  va..  . 
Articles  citei  iri  DiffeiientiAl  CAtcrLUs.] 

Let  ^x  be  a  function  of  x,  called  y,  which  when  t  . 
changed  into  x  -^  h,  becomes  jr  -t-  A,  so  that 

A  =  ^  (a:  +  A)  —  ^r. 

Divide  A  by  A,  ascertain  the  limit  towards  which  tL'S  - 
tient  approximates  when  h  is  diminished,  and  that  Im. 
what  is  called  the  differential  coeflicient  of  y  with  xv>.  i 
to  x.    For  instance,  let  y  =  X'  +  x ;  then 

A  =  (a:  +  A)  ■  +  (a?  +  A)  -  (x»  +  X) 
«    2a:A  +  A"  +  A; 

and  k  divided  by  A  gives  2a:  +  A  -f  I,  which,  when  h  . 
diminished  without  limit,  has  for  the  limit  of  its  decrr . 
2x  +  l»  which  is  therefore  the  differential  eoefficitnt 
SI*  +  X  with  respect  to  r. 

The  term  differential  coefficient  arises  thus.    Tlie  roe* 
of  Leibnitx  [Infinitesimal  Calculus]  proceeds   a^  • 
lows.     Imagine  x  in  the  preceding  expression  to  U* 
creased  by  an  inflnitely  small  quantity  (see  article   ; 
cited  tot  remarks  on  this  phrase)  which  call  dx^  the  </  ' 
rential  of  x.    Then  the  resulting  differential  of  |r  is 
rf^  =  (T  +  dx)*  +  (a?  +  tfe)  -  (a:*  +  i-) 
=  (2ar  -f  1)  dSr  +  (Ar)« 

Now  {dx)^  is  rejected  as  being  aji  infinitely  small  par* 

the  preceding  term,  so  that  (2a?  4  1)  ctr  is  the  dijT^rt 

of  x^  +  X,    The  expression  2a;  +  I  (which   is  our   '. 

ceding  result)  is  here  the  coefficient  of  the  different i  •/ 

and  when  a  less  objectionable  method  of  obtaininsc  it  c 

into  u»e,  still  retained  the  name  of  differential  coefficif^ ;. t    : 

were  exceedingly  to  be  wished  that  some  shorter  term  r 

be  agreed  ou  for  the  expression  of  a  result  which  is  so  - :  . 

reauired  to  be  named. 

.  In  the  method  of  Leibnitz  the  differential  oocffit^u ./   • 

actually  dy  divided  by  dx^  and  it  is  still  expre;^$e'l   * 

dy 

^  in  the  moro  modem  methods.    But  this  notation  r   - 

now  be  supposed  to  be  obtained  as  follows.    X^  the  chi  ,  > 
of  X  into  a?  +  /lar  be  accompanied  by  that    of   p 

y  +  Ay;  then  ^  expresses  the  algebraical  ratio  of    r- 

Ax 

change  of  y  to  the  change  of  a?.   In  making  the  cotivi: :    . 
.       dy  ,  Ay 

that  ^  is  to  stand  for  the  limit  of  —;,  obtained    from   *  r 

supposition  that  Ax  diminishes  without  limit,  ve  (c«w  ^  - 
the  first  symbol,  not  as  that  of  an  algebraical   frarr 
but  as  one  whose  tchole  has  a  meaning,  the  parts  ha\  -  .- 
none.     This  is  the  case  with  all  sin^ie  symbols,  a<i   '  - 
tinguished  from  compound  symbols:  thus  in  the  IIitutv  N 
standing  for  five,  the  two  sides  of  the  letter  have^  n-* 
dependent  meaning ;  while  in  4  +  7,  each  of  the   t;  r 
svmbols,  4,  +.  and  7,  has  meaning  contributiw  to  tht: 
the  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  i&e|»endent  of  it     Tl  -• 
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4..'!  r^ftr^r'  '^  .*  '.\:i'\  f^\*»i\  (/  «!  Sf*7-fhree  to  thirty -eight 

'*''".'it  ...i  :r.f:'\  a  person  prac- 

•»»    i«T-i  .jw  a  hoH'-.'v  Sliver 

.r  ■'.  '  ^>' '.  M»^Mi,  or  v*-^etaLles  and 

•-i    •     ,    ..    '*    I. -t   V  ,  .,*{  ajLaiu  a  rr-jw  r^  .Ui ;  the 

i"        .:♦•'*    n  a.'.'.i.t   :*#rv  h<*urs  perfertly  empty. 

I.*   .r  .  .'►•.'  ,..-«r«"l    Iwtt    a«*  jr-'"it  ex* rem*: y  of  ihe 

:'  .u  '  ..  j»  •«,...i>*.,i;»H  li  o.id    if  i^r  desuh.  in  a  sof- 

'    ...:r^   **-:.. jj   :..-*.  "•.-d   »r  .w  ij'VT  i'Lst ru!  iiice  ar.d 

_z--      f    '.^:    •;. -r*...j    .   •iffur.ni^  7^^-i'l'-  t*»ii«ier  and 

,  .    -i   »\'»'Ci    .*♦;    i.ir' »  .i,..»j'i>r,t    o  'i*e  ^toniuJiii.  as  the 

k:.^:u*  u..i   lie  .i*^j,  beiT^f  ji  LJLe  manner 


J. 


•I    i.i' 


• «    *  **■ 


.%  .i....:.-n  if  :lie  :'>■  d  a  whoriy  d.fiircr^t  firom  the 
.*-.c:  ..•  -T-  •  .;i«.n  "Fiiii'n  T-innta  ind  mt^iaiure  tend  to 
.. ;-  .*  .*.  Z-i .  "wja  jf 'lie  u.od  "43  Tnnnui  and  muiaCure 
^.    .-•:=»  -I    .»    ^.;  i/:.i-£«a  ii'  auirriilu^rj.a ;  bu.t  the  gas- 


*  > 


\c.  u:  I  -V*  lis  1.^  Tiirrirrunr  process  even 

^:  lT  .:  J    :.  .i^ii*:.i-.y  iti'-.m.vi^L    Tae  iouiuoa  of  the  food 

V    'i^tf  4^-'.  c    liL-e  »a  i  'iienxical  jperaUua,  and  the  gastric 

.:  t:  _i  X  ♦::v^^:j...!ai  liT'-nt:.  uie  exjur  nanire  of  which  is  now 

,^^:."  ^•si'.^-.ti  L    "5  /A.'.ir:.v.tiL.  ii^overed  that  the  Q:astric 

•  _j^  ^  .*   ^4i  I'j.ii  a*uu.r'd.     ioia.e  years  azo  Dr.  Prout  as^ 

•.  .'i-n.d    -Hi-  *i*is  XL--i  js  i*ie  murLjLae.     Dr.  Prout's  expe- 

r  .-^'-iii  ^.ni  Jt.  vji..-i  jv  a^ine  disr.aguiihed  chemists  in 


7  J..:  '<:  T  1  J.  x-^r^-r*-;::  r^sulia;  bui  liie  accuracy  of  Dr. 
P.  'wL  3  --"Lci-isi-iis  "iTis  a::«?rvards  condrmed  by  the  expe- 
.-iLiLii:^  a  ric  L-ziJun  and  Gmidia,  and  they  have  received 
I  .^.-a  e..:i.-:iii-..o[i  by  tlie  more  recent  experiments  of 
3.~i.'^'  Li.lv,:  A.ii  ji^'U'lel.  t,  so  tliat  it  mav  be  now  considered 

m 

x=  ^y  ^j1  >iie'i  :l:a:  '.La  j^«'ii:  by  which  tlie  solution  of  the 
:  i  .ii  \Lio  <*:inaoh  is  cdVcied  is  muriatic  acid  or  chlorine. 
1:  .at'a£  j::ii  ^.'c-.r-A*  juict?  be  enclosed  m  a  glass  tube,  and 
k^"*c  at  :iie  tcmptrarun;  ot'  the  human  body,  a  product  is 
•*^  a.ui'd  olc>v"o  re^cmLiiii:;  ihi?  tluid  tormed  bv  ihe  solution 
J.  .ue  :>  ou  u  wue  >«cnjaca.  li  meat  be  enclosea  in  a  glass 
r..  V  ti.ia  .i/.^k;e  m  inatic  jeUL  and  ktpt  at  the  temperature 
ot    .ic  .>»ev»d,  a  pcr.LCiIy  5i.i:.lar  pnHioci  is  obtained. 

r'je  m^xui  ic  acid  cou>niu.ii.:iC  tlie  esscntuil  ingredient  of 


t.;e  i\:>*rio 


■^»  vL  i»:v'  v^utlK»  **vuuiuUtos  in  the 
\V  aoa  lUo  uvVumuUition 


J  J  ice  »  cen*-ei-.ed  to  be  derived  b^-  an  act  of 
^civt..  ti  ;r'M!i  cv;»:i;uca  auL:»  uiurute  of  sodii,  contained  in 
r.;c  >t'«-u.  L'je  al:kjuu  viie  ba^e  of  the  salt,  is  retained  in 
...J  '.'..I'd  'o  'iM.ri  »iui  ^Mtf  al'4;u:ne  condia.  n  essential  to  its 
bcui/i*  v4i>*.-Uv;v  iu  w  :  le  tlie  a^-id  is  Lberated  and  poured, 
::i  :u'  mpu  ji^  .;u>ir'e  j^ce,  ui.o  uie  stomach  to  accomplish 
l..ie  ><.'iu   *H!  ot'  •  >e  .i.viL 

A  cr  .»e  A'vd  JUS  u^ider^cne  the  action  of  the  gastric 
♦  I  ev.  a  k^>^^  ::s  acti>«eic  pr'-UH^rtieSk  ai;d  e  converted  into 
l.ie  'iei:i«';.;c'K^»us!>  s<''ir{;  du  i  Uiass  wliioh  has  received  the 
:uiniM  oi"  >:iivi:K\  JSixvi  ie  I.  'ervnces  3re  distinguishable  in 
vt>'  'ue*  Av.^'^  i:^Ai't^  «fc*^  ^^^v-  too\i  tVvm  ^Uxh  u  is  ^rmed  has 
v^  , . >. ^.  v\ r  •  I  ^  ixv .  i>ic  ".^r  a:? ' ri:al  matter,  and  according  as  it 
a.;>  .'a  a..:oi  a  ^  :r  o.i»  >;*c^x*vV,  or  has  been  destitute 
^•.  K  III.  I  ^..a  %  j.'^kcNcr  U  vvii>;<>of  a  puliaceous  mass, 
V*  i  -'-»"vi  ^'.*^  ." .  i«  ■*•*'»'  *  *"ve\''.>ii  ta^ie.  and  is  slightly 
«  .  ;       r  e  v'  a  u    v-r  vV'tf^si  10  iL  tivui  wiuilewr  kmd  of 

v!    ;  *r.v^   .voe  Xxm  :»..vvivvvvd»  and  luorei'oix  di>Unctivo 

%     ♦       v'     > 

I 
^    ^'V     V'"'     ^    n'*      •'^'  *«  ''tMOil 

.  ^  u»  A  vv  ^ «  »  v|'..»>uu,v.  tW  p>Umus  relaxes  and 
'o  V  '•>  "0  i«»  ii>"^*  »io»n  iho  skiouiach  into  the  first 
»,    ,      Ml.  »••••  ^^'s  the  duvnlenuuK     Here  it  is 
\v  '*!  -^ ..» »»i    ''0  utuxiaioN^MiU  iho  pancreatic 
„;  vi     »  \-u'  i'  '»'.      H'e  l'«U*  !iK»v\l>  und  at  iiiter>uU, 
'■  ,,,  ,\.  .,i'  iM  u  iiuii.i'o,  (U»\\t  uUo  the  duodenum^ 
..   ,,   «...   i   vi\vi    Uk*   ik'i  :ldH»unn^   »uituco.      On 
^  .♦.»..'  t. » \\».!k  \\w  s  Jume,  iUsf  \h\%>  unpurU  to  it  its 
I    I     .V  ,  lit  \\«1  >>i(  uuxi  biiU'rucNH,     lint  in  n  short 
»,,,k.    A    J...  ».  I  i^*»kt.  v'i»  n»  ;e  LkKe<  plmv  in  the  chyme.    It 
^t  i  ,  «  (Mi.k  u  \U«M(,U  ieux^x  t\iu<t  llmd  tormod  ohvlo,  and 
,  i    s,\  |>ul)'    UkO  lU  a  t«  \\w  uvttiitiNo  purt  of  tin^  food, 
,  »»u  I   t*  \\*  vA^•^^M»u uhn\»u*  poiUou»    If  Ibt  or  oil, 
ill  i  v>i  u^ot^i'iv  v'4  .(unutd  mutter,  hiive  formeil  pnrt  of 
^,oui  >a   i^o  \'U\  le  m  v«(  an  o)va(|uo  >\hite  imKuu*;  if  not, 
.,  ^ .  .x'W.U  u'K»»»^      U  vl'HeiH  \\\  \\H  ehenucnl  ohftracter 
.,  .  v\vm>.  <^'\  \^u*>*' i«  «e»di  olnU\ou  tho  contrary,  is 

'^y\\\\  U'.':\'J'»\M  \\\\h  lh»»  <»\o»vmentitiou!i  |H)rtion  of 

t    \  u    >1>>\^I\  ii.oi4MHUe>(  ul\M)K  the  stuaU  intestines. 

...4«    o(   Out  \'U\\\^   U  )elideit'<l    %U\\\   piutl)  by  its 

,  u  •  '^'\^^  ^^^  ve^Hvi^^tv  u^v  vd'  \\U\A\  tl  udhorvj  with  somo  , 


\ » 


>'■ 


\      x\     \\  >       ^ 


I    • 


de<^ee  of  firmness  to  the  villi,  and  its  progress  it  itiTl  fa 
ther  retarded  by  the  vcdtmlts  connirenfeSt  which  set  as  c .. 
tial  valves.     [Intestines,  Smaxl.]    In  its  coutk  thr 
the  small  intestines  tlx;  ch}le  gradually  disapoearB,   I- 
ah>orbe<i  by  the  lacteal  vessels,  so  called  fri^m  me  milk-. 
fluid  they  contain.  The  lacteaU  commence  by  open  tn.  . 
en  the  surface  of  the  villi.     [Lacteals.]    Ijoade*!  « 
cbvle,  the  lacteals  penetrate  the  coats  of  the  inte&Unc,  \  . 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  [MeskxtxslyI 
enter  tlie  fii-st  order  of  mesenteric  elands.    In  the  u*'- 
teric  glands  the  lacteals  unite  freely  with  eacb  o'bcT. 
become  exceedingly  convoluted.    On  emerging  fi\»m  t . 
glands  the  lacteals  pass,  still  between  the  layers  of  I  he  * 
sentei7,  on  to  the  second  order  of  mesenteric  glantLs  ^ 
they  enter,  and  in  which  they  present  the  same  conxfjl   - 
appearance  as  in  the  first  order.    On  emerging  fh.m  ' 
second  order  of  mesenteric  glands,  the  lacteaU  pa.*«»  « 
the  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  which  forms  the  conunenrt :: 
of  the  thoracic  duct.   [Thoracic  Duct.]    In  ihereccp- 
of  the  chyle  terminates  another  system  of  absorbent  \e:^- 
termed  lymphatics,  from  the  colourless  and  pellucid  V 
called  lympn,  which  they  contain.     From  the  reeepta.-. 
the  chyle,  the  chyle  and  lymph  commingled  flow  in*  ■ 
thoracic  duct,  by  which  tube  tuey  are  transmitted  thi- 
the  abdomen  and  thorax  to  the  lefl  subcla\'ian  vein,  « 
they  are  mixed  with  venous  blood.    Together  with  the  t. 
contained  in  this  great  vein,  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  > 
by  a  direct  and  short  coiurso  to  the  lungs. 

The  result  of  the  successive  changes  thus  wrought  t  , 
the  food  by  these  progressive  steps  of  the  digestive  pr*  • 
is  to  approximate  the  crude  aliment  more  and  more  nt . 
to  the  chemical  condition  of  the  blood.     *  This  is  ac  • 
plished  partly  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices,  aoH  f .  - 
by  matters  combined  with  the  food,  highly  animaliz*  i 
their  own  nature,  and  endowed  with  assimilati\-e  pro;  i;- 
as  the  salivary  secretion  mixed  with  the  food  dunng  il  .- 
cation;  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions  mixed   . 
the  food  during  the  conversion  of  chyme  into  chy  le ; 
mesenteric  secretions  mixed  with  the  elaborated   ch)  * . 
the  mesenteiic  glands;   and,  lastly,  organized  part. 
which  have  already  formed  a  part  of  the  living  structi.r«  > 
the  body,  mixed  with  the  chyle  under  the  ibnn  of  lyni^  1. 
the  thoracic  duct.* 

In  the  stomach,  by  the  agency  of  the  ea^trie  jui'  * 
superfluity  of  water  is  chemically  combined  with  the 
ginal  element  of  the  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the  1 
by  which  the  solution  of  the  food  is  effected.  This  Th.  Vi 
terms  a  reducing  process,  because,  by  its  comhinalii>Q  v. 
water,  the  nutritive  element  is  reduced  to  a  weaker  >: 
This  element  Dr.  Prout  conceives  to  be  albumen,  alth 
he  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  detect  true  alb^. 
in  the  stomach  when  none  has  been  present  in  the  1  > 
*  Though  the  proportions,'  he  says,  *  of  the  different  i:..- 
dients  of  the  chyle,  as  ultimately  formed,  are  liahle  : 
much  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  yet  v  1  . 
ever  the  nature  of  the  food  may  be,  the  general  ooinp<>:  . 
and  character  of  the  chyle  remain  always  the  sani**.     i 
stomach  must  therefore  be  endowed  with  a  power  or  fae^. 
the  agency  of  which  is  to  secure  the  uniform  oompo^iti  . 
the  chylo  by  appropriate  action  upon  such  maleriaU  r.> 
curaslances  may  bring  within  its  reach.     For  indeed  i 
chief  materials  from  which  chyle  is  formed,  name!  v. 
albuminous  and  oleaginous  principles,  may  be  consid^'. .  : 
already  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  aninaal  economy,  u 
out  undergoing  any  essential  change  in  their  com p«.>.' 
But  the  saccharine  class  of  aliments,  which  form   a  \- 
large  part  of  the  food  of  all  animals  (except  of  tho«»e  t- . 
sisting  entirely  on  flesh),  are  by  no  means  adapted  for  m, 
speedy  assimilation.  Indeed,  one  or  more  essential  ch:..._ 
must  take  place  in  satcharine  aliments  prenuusly  tu  t. 
conversion  eithor  into  the  albuminous  or  into  the  olea.:.;  .    . 
principles.    Most  probably,  under  ordinary  circum>ta:  • .  . 
these  essential  changes  are  altogether  chemical,  that  .,-  *  ' 
say,  they  are  such  as  do  take  place,  or  rather  would  iu>  • 
place,  if  the  elements  of  the  substances  thus  changed  in    .  . 
stomach  could,  out  of  the  body,  be  so  collocated  as  to  1 1     ^ 
intoaction  the  oppositions  necessary  to  produce  tbeaechai.^.  -. 
Thus  the  saccharine  principle  spontaneously  becom«.s  «, 
hnl,  which  is  merely  an  oleaginous  body  of  a  weak  k:. 
When  therefore  in  the  stomach  it  is  requisite  that  suv;:ir  ;.  t 
converted  into  oil,  it  is  probable  that  the  sugar  pav?..^ 
through  precisely  the  same  series  of  changes  it  undeA^  •  ^ 
out  of  the  body,  during  its  convonion  into  alooM.'    \>  « 
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in  loDff  racemef,  are  either  yellow,  purple  or  brown,  and 
generally  showy ;  the  leaves  alternate  upon  a  round  her- 
baceous stem. 

Se^'eral  species  are  known,  the  most  complete  account  of 
which  ii  in  Lindley's  'Digitalium  Mouooraphia ;'  it  is  how- 
ever probable  that  some  of  the  so-called  species  in  that 
work  are  mere  varieties  or  hybrids.  D.  lutea  is  a  common 
pUnt  in  the  woods  of  France  and  Germany.  D.  ochroleuca 
and  grandi/hra  are  met  with  rather  more  to  the  eastward ; 
while  D./erru^ifiea^nd  its  allies,  with  short  roundish  rust- 
coloured  flowers,  occur  not  un frequently  in  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

Over  all  the  west  of  Europe,  but  not  in  Asia,  is  found 
abundantly,  especially  in  England  and  France,  the  D.  pur- 
purea^ a  very  handsome  species,  with  large  purple  or  white 
iiowers,  to  which  the  name  of  foxglove  is  popularly  applied. 
It  is  a  biennial,  with  oblong,  stalked,  scalloped,  wrinkled 
leaves,  grey  with  hairs,  and  a  stem  about  two  feet  high, 
also  covcrecl  with  a  close  soft  nap.  The  purple  or  white 
pendulous  flowers  are  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
are  arranged  in  one-sided  racemes ;  in  the  inside  of  their 
corolla,  on  the  lower  lip,  they  are  bearded  with  long  hairs, 
and  gailv  spotted  with  blackish  purple  specks.  There  are 
four  didynamous  stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla,  with 
large  smooth  anthers  two-lobed  at  the  base. 

The  energetic,  stimulating,  acrid,  narcotic  properties  of 
this  plant  have  caused  it  to  be  extensively  employed  me- 
dicinallv. 

DIGlTA'LIS  PURPU'REA.  fox-glove,  a  biennial  plant, 
of  which  the  leaves  and  seeds  are  used.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  accidentally  confounded  with  those  of  different 
species  of  verbascum,  and  of  the  conyza  squaiTosa.  The  most 
powerful  leaves  are  those  procured  from  plants  growing  on 
the  sunny  sides  of  hills.  They  must  be  carefully  dried, 
and  protected  from  damp.  The  active  principle  appears  to 
reside  in  an  extractive  substance,  which  by  careful  evapora- 
tion may  be  crystalized,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Digita- 
line  has  been  given.  This  principle  is  soluble  in  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  possibly  in  lether.  It  is  very  poisonous.  One 
grain  dissolved  in  a  little  water  killed  a  rabbit  in  a  very 
short  time.  Digitalis  is  given  in  powder,  made  into  pills, 
or  in  an  alcoholic  tincture.  Diversity  of  opinion  exists 
respecting  its  primary  action  on  the  system,  some  writers 
considering  it  as  (Primarily  a  stimulant,  and  the  sedative 
effect  a  consequence  of  the  previous  excitement;  others 
regarding  it  as  a  direct  sedative.  It  is  most  likely  that  it 
acts  in  both  ways  according  to  the  dose,  and  frequency  of 
administration.  If  a  small  dose  be  given,  and  repeated  at 
.short  intervals,  a  stimulant  action  will  be  most  obvious, 
followed  at  a  considerable  interval  by  a  sedative  effect.  If 
on  the  other  hand  a  large  dose  be  given  at  first,  the  seda- 
tive action  is  immediately  displayed.  The  effect  varies  also 
with  the  position  of  the  person,  being  different  according  as 
he  is  standing,  sitting,  or  reclining. 

Digitalis  is  the  most  perfect  example  known  of  a  cumu- 
lative poison,  as  it  may  be  used  for  some  time,  if  the  doi-es 
be  small,  without  producing  any  manifest  effect  for  several 
days,  when  suddenly  faintness,  intermittent  pulse,  giddi- 
ness, and  other  alarming  symptoms  appear.  Tiiese  arc 
best  combated  by  vital  stimulants,  such  as  warm  brandy 
and  water. 

Digitalis  has  the  power  of  reducing  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  heart's  action,  bringing  down  the  pulse  from 
120  or  more  to  50  or  40  beats  in  a  minute,  and  causing  it  to 
become  at  the  surae  time  intermittent.  On  this  power  de- 
pends its  medical  value  in  some  diseases.  It  is  remark- 
able however  that  while  it  thus  lowers  arterial  action,  it 
excites  the  absorbents  and  the  kidneys  to  increased  action, 
and  so  proves  a  valuable  diuretic  in  dropsy  and  some  other 
diseases.  It  is  most  useful  in  organic  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  latter  stages  of  some  inflammatory  affections, 
such  as  pneumonia,  m  phthisis  pulmonalis,  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, and  irritative  or  nervous  fever.  In  the  inflamma- 
tory or  turgesTcnt  stage  of  hydrocephalus  acutus,  along  with 
calomel,  Golis  states  it  to  be  very  valuable. 

As  a  diuretic,  it  is,  like  most  medicines  of  that  class, 
uncertain  in  its  effects :  it  seldom  answers  if  much  inflam- 
matory action  exist  when  it  is  exhibited.  To  render  it 
tnoro  certain  it  is  generally  given  along  with  CAlomel,  and 
iquils,  or  some  other  diuretic. 

DIGITIGRADES.    [Carnivora,  vol.  v.,  p.  307.] 

DIGNE.    [Alpes,  Basses.] 

DIGNITIES.    [TiTUBs  of  HoNOtnu] 
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DIGVNIA,  a  systematic  name  given  by  Linna*  *• 
artificial  system,  to  such  plants  aj»  have  two  ^ty  U 
si'igle  style  deeply  cleft  into  two  purt;». 

DUOK,  in  France,  capiul  of  the  department   c 
d'Or,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river  Oucbc  a  tr 
oftheSaone:  162  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-ca-t   . 
Paris,  and  1 63  miles  by  the  i-uad  throui;h  Proven ?s  N 
sur  Seine.  Troyes,  Bar  sur  Seine,  and  Chilillon  hur  b.  .. 
in  47°  lU'  N.  lat.  and  5°  2'  E.  long. 

Dijon  existed,  during  the  Roman  dominion,   ur.dtr    . 
name  of  Dibio  or  Divio.   An  antient  legend,  attested  )'  •  < ♦ 
gory  of  Tours,  relates  that  the  Emperor  Aunlian    lu  . .      . 
Dibio  a  considerable  fortress :  other  legends  seem   t« 
found  Aurelian  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  Int-d  a  -. 
tury  before.     From  the  dominion  of  the  Itomaii^   I> 
pas-ed,  in  the  fifth  century,  un<ler  that  of  the  Burj^ui. 
[Bu RGUXDi A xs],  and  subsequently  of  the  Franks.      I 
the  Carlo vingian  princes,  Dijon  was  a  lordship  of  I  he  b .  - . 
of  Langres,  who  often  resided  here;  and  in  the  nin'.i:  ■   : 
tury  was  under  counts  of  its  own,  who  held  it  of  tiie  h  ^'. 
as  suzerains.   In  the  eleventh  century  the  lordship  of  U 
was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne.    [Boubgoc;  >  e  "     I 
the  twelfth  century  the  dukes  caused  the  citylo  be  n.* 
afVer  it  had  been  burned  down,  and  subsequently  be-.r-  • 
upon  it  a  municipal  constitution.    In  the  fourte«^nth  r 
tury  new  walls  were  erected,  inclosing  the  Roman  to\rr.  * 
the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs.     Under  the  dukes  ot  H   . 
gogne,  of  the  first  race,  Dijon  was  erected  into  a  xi^-^i . 
but  this  came  to  an  end  aj).  1276 :  and  the  rights  ot 
viscounts  were  subsequently  bestowed  on  the  mun.'-i* . 
and  citizens.    The  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  both  of  the  fir ^: 
second  races,  usually  resided  here  :  and  when  L0U121  .\  1 
France  took  possession  of  Bourgogne,  and  establish «]     . 
parlemenU  or  provincial  tribunal,  he  fixed  its  Mttn.^i  .. 
this  town. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  plain  bounded  on  the  vi-:    . 
the  hills  which  connect  the  Cevennes  and  the  mounu.i  * 
Forez  with  the  heights  of  Langres  and  the  Vosges.  The  S . . 
Hows  south-east  and  southward  through  this  plain,  an! 
the  Ouche  under  the  walls  of  Dijon;  at  Val  de  Sun.  ,  . 
few  miles  from  Dijon,  it  is  a  tolerably  copious  stream,  v . 
at  Dijon  it  is  frequently  dry.  The  streets  of  Dijon  are  u  :   .- 
gularly  laid  out,  but  they  are  clean  and  cheerfuL  The  hot  > 
which  are  of  freestone,  are  only  of  one  or  two  stories.   Oi  . 
public  buildings  the  oflfice  of  the  prefect  and  the  former  ni 
or  hall  of  the  states  of  Bourgogne  are  the  moat  worthy « r 
tice:  the  latter  contains  ^museum  of  painting  and  sou  Ip.  .r 
antiquities,  and  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  a  lit..-. 
of  40,000  volumes  ;  behind  it  is  an  old  tower  used  as  an   * 
servatory.    In  front  of  the  palace  of  the  states  is  the  •  F:  .- 
Royale,'  an  open  space,  surrounded  by  houses.     Then.*  . - 
no  fountains  in  Dijon.    The  church  of  St.  Ben^:ne,  tin-  —* 
sent  cathedral,  is  a  gothic  edifice,  the  spire  of  which  .^  . . 
mirablc  for  its  height  (nearly  300  feet)  and  the  lightne^>  . 
its  architecture ;  the  interior  of  the  church  contains  soii!<- :    . 
marble  tombs.    The  church  of  Notre  Dame,   the   f.>r:  '• 
cathedral,  is  also  in  the  gothic  style.    The  church  of  '  L-  • 
Orphelins-Sainte  Anne*  is  an  elegant  modern  slructurv.  ^ .. 
mounted  by  a  fine  dome.     The  Chartreuse,  or  Carti.  -  ■ 
monastery,  which  was  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  ct.  • . 
road  to  Semur,  and  was  adorned  by  the  sumptuous  toe:  » 
the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  has  been  demolished  :  s^>rn;'  -. 
mains  of  these  tombs  have  been  presented  in  the  niu^ 
There  is  a  theatre,  erected  within  a  few  years.     An  jii  ..   . 
castle,   flanked   with   immense   towers,    is    said     to    r 
existed  during  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundian&.  j.: . 
may  be  of  yet  higher  antiquity,  if  we  may  identify  it   ^^ 
the  Roman  walls  which  Expilly  describes  as  remain  n. 
his  time  (a.d.  1763).    The  ramparts  of  the  tom-n  are  I 
up,  and  are  planted  nearly  all  round  with  fine  trees.    T: 
are  walks  planted  with  trees  round  the  town  in  iu  p  t--    ' 
extent,  including  the  suburbs,  which  ibrm  a  second  r  r 
of  promenades :  and  there  are  other  promenades^  in  l  :  - 
which  G'Arquebuse)  is  an  immense  poplar,  25  or  26  f^-  : 
circumference.  (Vaysse  de  Villiers.)  There  are  ba:h> 
a  mineral  spring. 

The  population  of  Dijon  amounted  in  1832  to  2o. "  v: 
the  town,  or  25,552  for  the  whole  commune:  this  m:.. 
very  nearly  coincides  with  the  estimated  population  i;  a  t 
Expilly  in  1763.    The  manufactures  of  Dijon  incfu  . 
siery,  blankets,  coloured  woollen-yam,  cotton-yarn,  c   • 
velvets,  printed  calicoes,  muslins,  linen,  leather,  hat*,  »     - 
gar,  mustard,  which  lut  is  in  high  repute  with  epicun »,  . 
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and  27°  N.  lat,  and  between  88"  and  89**  E.  long.,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Rungpore  and  Purueah,  on  the  east  bv 
Rungpore  and  Mymunsingh,  on  the  south  iy  Mvmunsingfi 
and  Rajishahy.  and  on  the  Wbst  by  Purneah  and  Boglipore. 
The  form  of  the  district  is  triangular,  the  base  being  to  the 
south  ;  its  greatest  length  irom  south  to  north  is  105  miles, 
and  its  extreme  breadth  ftom  east  to  west  is  82  miles.  A 
8ur\ey  was  made  of  the  district  in  1808  by  Dr.  Francis 
Buchanan,  and  its  area  was  then  found, to  comprise  6374 
iquare  miles,  made  up  as  follows : — 
Rivers,  tanks,  water-courses,  and  marshes  .  .  353 
Lands  inundated  during  the  rainy  seasons     .     .     381 

Red  Clay 38 

Light  coloured  day         •.       •         •         .         •  2441 
Free  soil      ••••••  •  2161 

5374 


The  principal  rivers  by  which  the  district  is  intersected 
are  the  Teesta,  the  Mahananda,  and  the  Korotoya.  During 
the  rainy  season,  which  usually  sets  in  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  lasts  for  four  months,  these  and  many  smaller 
tributary  streams  admit  the  passage  of  boats  to  almost  every 
village  in  the  district. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating,  but  the  greatest 
inequality  of  surface  does  not  exceed  100  feet  The  soil  is 
generally  light,  and  the  principal  cultivation  being  rice,  the 
success  of  the  harvest  depends  mainly  upon  the  quantity  of 
rain.  Hemp,  sugar,  indigo,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton, 
are  also  cultivated,  the  first  in  order  to  prepare  from  its  buds 
and  leaves  an   intoxicating  drug:    several  other  fibrous 

?lants  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  makine  cordage, 
'he  horses  and  oxen  bred  in  Dinagepore  are  of  very  poor 
degenerate  kinds ;  the  former,  which  are  not  larger  tnan 
ponies,  may  be  bought  at  various  prices  from  2  to  6  rupees 
(4s.  to  12s.)  each.  Tigers,  bears,  wild-buffaloes,  and  wild- 
bogs  are  very  troublesome  to  the  cultivators  of  land ;  the 
buffaloes  and  hogs  run  about  in  large  herds,  and  commit 
great  havoc  in  the  fields.  Otters  are  also  very  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  oommon  porcupine.  Wild  water-fowl  of 
various  kinds  are  also  seen  in  large  flocks  ;  the  common 
wild-goose  is  most  abundant,  and  is  considered  g9od  eating. 
The  natives  also  eat  some  kinds  of  lizards ;  but  the  chief 
part  of  the  animal  food  consumed  in  this  district  consists  of 
fish,  which  is  so  abundant  that  during  the  periodical 
inundation  of  the  rice  fields  great  numbers  of  small  fishes 
are  taken  in  them,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  wr  ter 
many  are  left  behind  in  the  mud,  and  are  taken  wi  t 
any  trouble. 

The  principal  towns  are  Dinagepore,  the  capital ;  Malda ; 
Gour ;  and  Raygunge  ;  besides  which  the  district  contains 
a  great  number  of  villages.  The  whole  population  of 
Dinagepore  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  m  1808  at 
3,000,000 :  since  that  time  it  is  believed  that  the  numbers 
have  somewhat  increased.  About  seven -tenths  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Mohammedans,  and  the  remaining  three- 
tenths  Hindus. 

The  district  was  formerly  much  infested  by  Dacoits  or 
gang-robbers,  but  owing  to  the  vigorous  measures  adopted 
by  the  English  government  in  1814  the  evil  was  greatly 
checked,  and  has  since  entirely  ceased. 

Dinagepore,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  in  25° 
37'  N.  lat.,  and  88**  43'  E.  long.,  about  100  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Morshedabad.  The  houses,  computed  at  about  5000 
in  number,  are  mostly  of  a  mean  description,  little  better 
than  huts ;  a  few  dwellings  of  Eiuropean  residents  are  large 
and  commodious,  but  without  any  architectural  beauty. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  computed  at  30,000.  (Bucha- 
nan's Statistical  Survey  ;  Report  of  Committees  qf  Home 
qf  Commons,  1832.) 

DINAN,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  C6te 
du  Nord,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Ranee,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth,  199  miles  west, 
or  west  by  south,  from  Paris  in  a  strait  line,  or  220  miles 
by  the  road  throuj»h  Dreux,  Alencon,  Mayenne,  Fougdres, 
and  Dol ;  in  48"  27'  N.  lat,  and  2^  4'  W.  long.  Dinan  was 
in  the  middle  ages  the  occasional  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Bretagne,  who  had  here  a  castle,  which  still  remains :  an- 
tient  ramparts  of  the  town  are  standing,  and  are  of  vast 
height  and  thickness.  The  church  contains  the  heart  of 
the  Constable  du  Ouesclin.  There  are  extensive  and  plea- 
sant public  walks  and  a  concert-room.  In  a  vaUey,  a  short 
^ao«  north  ^i  the  town*  an  (he  c^lybeate  watert  of  i 


Dinan,  which  are  in  considerable  repute  for  aiTectiDn^ 
the  liver. 

The  population  of  Dinan,  in  1832,  was  8044:  the  inh: '  * 
ants  are  engaged  in  an  extensive  trade  in  cider,  beer.  h>  :- 
flax,  honey,  wax,  butter,  tallow,  skins,  cattle,  and  ht^r  • 
There  are  salt-works,  and  manufactures  of  linen  i  tr 
linen,  cotton,  flannel,  shoes,  and  hats.    The  river  is  nr 
gable,  at  high  water,  for  boats  of  a  considerable  size  m  , 
Dinan ;  and  the  canal  of  the  Ille  and  the  Ranee  join^  '. 
river  just  above  the  town,  opening  a  water  oommuniini' 
with  Rennes  and  the  interior  of  Bretagne.    The  ck>\iu": 
round  is  fertile  in  com  and  flax. 

This  town  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  which  r  -  - 
tained,  in  1832,  a  population  of  111,739. 

DIN  ANT,  a  very  old  town  in  the  province  of  Kan.  *: 
about  1 2  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Namur,  in  50^  1  A'  N. '.  i:. 
and  4°  54' E.  long.    It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  t* 
Maas  on  a  narrow  strip  between  that  river  and  a  high  r   i 
Part  of  it  is  on  some*  islands  in  the  Maas.    The  sunsn:  : 
this  rock  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort.    The  popuU*: 
amounted  in  1830  to  4337.    The  town  contains  several  ^  : 
refineries,  fbur  mills  for  sawing  marble,  some  quamc- 
which  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  several  gri«t  n 
paper-mills,  breweries,  ana   tanneries.    Dinant    forni' 
contained  many  extensive  coppersmiths*  works,    but    : 
branch  of  industry  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.     A  <   * 
siderable  quantity  of  gingerbread  is  made  in  the  town 
sent  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Dinant  is  conjectured  to  have  taken  its  name  frt^  • 
temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  which  once  stood  on  the  « ; 
In  559  it  was  enumerated  among  the  possefieions  of 
Bishoprick  of  Liege.    In  870  it  came  into  the  peases^.  ' 
Charles  the  Bald.    In  the  1 2th  century  the  town  vas  i  - 
fied  and  considered  a  place  of  great  strength.     In  l  . 
Dinant  was  taken  by  the  army  under  Philip  the  Goc^J,  : 
given  up  to  pillage  during  three  days.    On  this  ocfz- 
800  of  the  inhabitants  were  tied  back  to  back  and  th^  •- 
into  the  Maas,  and  their  houses  were  burnt     In  16o<»  *: 
town  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  French,  and  aga*n 
1 575  after  a  siege  of  e^ht  days.    At  the  treaty  of  R> « f  .  . 
it  was  restored  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  but  waa  aga.2u  ts'. 
by  the  French  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  con^ti:/ 
the  chief  place  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  depart  ir<.  ni 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse.     It  was  occupied  by  the  nWi*-* 
1813.    Dinant  is  on  the  high  road  between  Namur  * 
Givet.  (Van  der  Maelen's  Dictionnaire  Gcographiqtt*  ir 
province  de  Namur.) 

DINARCHUS,  (AnVapxoc)i  one  of  th^tcn  Greek  ora*.  ^ 
for  the  explanation  of  whose  orations  Hanaocration  r 
piled  his  lexicon.    Dinarchus  was  a  Corinthian  by  I'.r* 
who  settled  in  Athens  and  became  intimate  with  Tn- 
phrastus  and  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  a  circixms'c 
which  combined  with  others  enables  us  to  determine  fa:»  - . 
with  tolerable  precision.    Dionysius  of  Ilalicamassuf^  t-  - 
his  birth  about  the  archonship  of  Nicophemus.   b.c. 
The  time  of  his  highest  reputation  was  after  the  death 
Alexander,  when  Demosthenes  and  other  great  oratrr>  «. '  - 
dead  or  banished.     He  seems  to  have  got  his  liviTi^ 
writing  speeches  for  those  who  were  in  want  of  them,  an- 
carried  on  apparentW  a  profitable  business  this  way.     A ' 
the  garrison  which  Oassander  had  placed  in  Mun\  chn  i 
been  driven  out  by  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  [Ath:  "• 
p.  18]  in  the  archonship  of  Anaxicrates,  b.c.  307.  Dinan  t  .. 
though  a  foreigner,  being  involved  in  a  charge  of  con<|i': 
against  the  democracy,  and  having  always  been  atta' 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  perhaps  also  fearinfir  th^:  .. 
wealth  might  be  a  temptation  to  his  enemies,  withcli*  ^r  * 
Chalcis  in  Eubosa.     Demetrius  afterwards  allowed   Ir.i:. 
return  to  Athens  with  other  exiles,  in  the  arrhonsh.p  ■ 
Philippus,  B.C.  292,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  ycanv     V- 
his  return  Dinarchus,  who  had  brought  all  hut  inonfi  I  • 
with  him,  lodged  with  one   Proxenus,   an   AihtM;-..n.  . 
friend  of  his,  who,  however,  if  the  stor>'  is  true,  pn'\ . 
be  a  knave  and  robbed  the  old  man  of  his  moni\.  *t 
least  colluded  with  the  thieves.     Dinarchus  br.mztit 
action  against  him,  and  for  the  first  time  in  bin  hw  m 
his  appearance  in  a  court  of  justice.    The  charce  hca 
Proxenus,  which  is  drawn  up  with  a  kind  of  le^t  forTM. 
is  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.    Of  tht*  v.  \  t** 
ous  orations  of  Dinarchus  onl^  three  remain,  an«!  tb.n 
not  intitled  to  very  high  praise.    One  of  them  i-  ?^< 
Demosthenes  touching  the  affair  of  Harpalus.     [L>k^    < 
TBiKsa.]    Dionysiua  hai  taken  great  pains  to  disui.gi  •. 
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second,  ot  miocene  sjsiem  of  tBitiory  deposiU.  eontwi-- - 
admixture  of  the  extinct  genera  of  laciutrine  nmum^ 
of  the  flr<t  or  eocene   eeries,   with   the  eailint  tire- 
genera  vrhich  exist  at  the  present  time.    This  ndiuiii  ■'■ 
he  adds,  was  flrat  noticed  by  H.  DesRovert,  in  llxmi. 
formations  of  the  Faluna  of  Toumine,  wliere  the  reiun:- 
Palaotheriwn,   Anlfiracolheriam,   and  Lopliioden.  »  ■ 
were  the  prevailing  genera  in  the  eocene  p«iod.  it' ' 
mixed  with  bones  of  the  Tapir,  Mailodon,  Xlii""- 
Hippopolamtu,  and  Horte.    These  booe»  are  fraclurcJ  ' 
rolled,  and  sometiroes  covered  with  JIuMlra.  thus  givm:  ■ 
dicalion  of  having  been  derived  from  carcase*  dnOH  i' 
an   estuary   or  sea.      Similar  admixlum,  cononues  L 
Buckland,  have  been  found  in  Bavaria  and  near  DarmsJ  ■ 
and  many  of  these  animals  alio  indicate  a  Isrusmi.''.   ^ 
swampy  condition  of  the  regions  they  inhabiied.   0~' 
theia  (,Dinothetium  gigantettm)  i»  staled  to  have  W-'' ■ 
eighteen  feet  in  lenph  and  to  have  been  the  Urgwi  >'i  ■■ 
teireatrial  mammalia  yet  discovered,  exceeding  "'H  ■ 
largest  fossil  elephant. 

in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  becomes  of  iam-- 
to  see  what  were   the  lemaint  which  were  fou™  '" 
strata  of  sand  at  Epplesheim  near  Altiey,  sboul  i*"-^^ 
leagues  south  of  Hayence,  in  companf  with  iho*  "'  ■ 
Dinolhenum 
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these  last,  which  entirely  resemble  small  tusks ;  only  they 
are  implanted  at  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  are 
directed  downwards.  Whether  or  no  there  existed  a  pair 
of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  is  an  uncertain  point,  the  two 
extremities  of  this  jaw,  which  have  been  found,  being  more 
or  less  truncated.  It  may,  however,  be  inferred,  from  the 
enlarsed  and  thick  form  of  a  fragment  found  some  years 
ago,  tnat  it  is  possible  that  the  animal  might  have  had 
upper  incisors,  but  mudlar  than  those  below :  perhaps  only 
ruaimeniary. 

'  As  to  the  form  of  the  head  and  its  parts,  it  corroborates 
what  the  dental  system  had  established.    In  fact,  the  occi- 
pital condyles  are  entirely  terminal,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  head,  as  in  the  lamantins  and 
the  cetaceous  edentata,  modified  for  existence  in  the  water. 
The  occipital  surface  is  lar^,  subvertical,  and  even  inclined 
from  before,  backwards,  with  a  profound  mesial  depression, 
for  the  insertion  either  of  a  very  strong  cervical  ligament 
or  powerful  muscles  for  the  elevation  of  the  head,  and  the 
basilary  part  of  the  skull  is  narrow  in  its  component  partSi 
while  the  syncipitofrontal  region  is,  on  the  contrary,  very 
Hat,  very  wide,  as  in  the  lamantins  and  dugongs,  over- 
plumbing  the  temporal  fossa,  which  is  extremely  wide  and 
extremely  deep,  indicating  enormous  levator  muscles  for 
the  lower  jaw,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  mastication,  but 
adapted  besides  for  the  particular  action  of  that  jaw,  with 
its  rake-like  incisor  teetn.    This  disposition  of  the  temporal 
fossa  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  zygomatic  arch,  which 
is  wide,  thick,  robust,  and  complete,  as  far  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  portion  which  is  broken,  but  which  never- 
theless offers  the  articulating  surface  of  the  corresponding 
bone,  exactly  as  in  the  lamantins :  perhaps,  however,  with- 
out the  great  enlargement  which  may  be  remarked  at  the 
jugal  apophysis  of  the  temporal  bone  in  the  latter.    The 
orbit  is,  as  in  the  animals  last  named,  very  small  and  late- 
ral, but  very  largely  open  in  the  zygomatic  fossa.    The 
auditory  aperture  is  small,  narrow,  and  rather  oblique  from 
below  upwards.    The  face  is  wide  and  flattened,  prolonged 
and  enlarged  a  little,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  anteriorly.    It  pre- 
sents in  its  middle  a  very  large  aperture,  the-  composition 
of  which  it  has  not  boon  possible  to  study  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  head,  which  is  upside-down,  but  which  aper- 
ture, though  evidently  wider  and  greater  than  that  of  the 
dugong,  has  evidently  the  greatest  analc^y  to  what  exists 
in  that  animal.    The  posterior  orifice  of  the  nasal  cavity  is, 
on  the  contrary,  very  narrow.    The  sub-orbital  hole  is  very 
considerable,  but  even  less,  perhaps,  than  it  is  in  the 
dugong.    With  regard  to  the  lower  iaw,  that  again  exhibits 
the  greatest  analogy  to  that  of  the  dugong,  from  the  man- 
ner m  which  its  branches  are  curved  downwards  towards 
the  anterior  third  part  of  their  length;  only,  that  of  the 
dinotherium  being  armed  at  its  recurved  extremity  with 
a  tusk,  the  ascending  ramus  offers,  in  its  width  and  its 
condyle,  which  is  as  transverse  as  in  the  oamivora,  a  con- 
cordant disposition;  so  that  the  only  motions  permitted 
should  be  those  of  elevation  and  diepression,  as  in  those 
animals.    The  ethmoid  surface  of  the  temporal  bone,  also, 
is,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  a  liollow  transverse  cylinder,  with 
an  apophysary  lamina,  having  an  extremely  strong  rid^e — 
**  une  lame  apopfaysaire.d'arret  extrSmemcnt  forte.     "  With 
this  element  (says  M.  de  Blainville)  we  may  regard  it  as 
nearly  beyond  doubt  that  the  Dinotherium  was  an  animal 
of  the  'family  of  the  Lamantins^  or  Aquatic  Grangrades, 
its  proper  position  being  at  the  head  of  the  family,  pre- 
ceding the  Dugong t  and  consequently  preceded  by  the 
TetTocaiUodon^  which  ought  to  terminate  tne  family  of  the 
Eiephant*,    In  a  word,  the  animal,  in  our  opinion,  was  a 
Dugong  with  tu4k-incisors.    We  must,  then,  suppose  that 
it  bad  only  one  pair  of  anterior  limbs,  with  fi\o  toes  on 
each.    As  to  the  supposition  that  the  animal  was  provided 
with  a  trunk,  whicn  mi;(ht  be  presumed  from  the  great 
nasal  opening,  the  enlarged  surfaces  which  surround  it,  and 
the  size  of  the  suborbital  ner\*e,  as  far  as  it  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  size  of  the  suborbital  hole,  we  believe  that 
that  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  that  it  is  more  probable  that 
tiiese  diiipusitions  bear  relation  to  a  oonsidcrablc  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  lip  and  the  necessary  modification  of 
the  nostnls  in  an  aquatic  animal,  as  is  equally  the  case 
to  the  dugong.    Wu  think  e\en  that  the  upper  Up,  by 
its  iromen*e  development,  embraced  the  loner  one,  and 
thus  hid  e\en  the  ba&e  of  the  tusks,  and  that  the  lower 
one  was  sufllciently  small,  as  may  be  presumed  from  the 
clun-lioles  (trous  mentonniers).    After  this,  it  is  easy  to 
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Eerceive  that,  of  the  two  principal  opinionfl  vbtch  hat« 
een  broached  and  discussea  concerning  this  angular  u* . 
mal,  we  are  much  further  firom  considering  it  a  great  «:«- 
cies  of  Edentata^  near  the  sloths,  with  Dr.Raup,  than  ir   ^ 
considering  it  as  a  tapir,  as  G.  Cuvier  did,  from  ao  cxso:.  - 
nation  of  tne  molar  teeth,  the  only  parts  then  knowQ.     I:. 
fact,  there  is  in  our  opinion  mucn  less  diatance,  m  ria 
natural  method,  between  a  dugong  and  a  tapir,  than  '*-- 
tween  a  dugong  and  a  sloth.*'   In  this  note  M.  de  Blain* 
has  not  taken  into  consideration  that  the  head  of  the  I  a  r  . 
theriumj  as  well  as  a  phalanx  which  was  found  in  the  «a^ 
locality,  are  referred  by  Professor  Kaup  to  the  same  an** . . 
but  M.  de  Blainville  does  not  believe  that  this   phtl.    i 
really  belonged  to  the  Dinotherium,    '*  In  faet(»a}»  :•  « 
M.  Lartet  found  with  these  same  phalanges  a  portiua  o:  • 
tooth,  which  evidently  indicates  a  great  pangolin.** 

'  At  the  end  of  the  reading,  M.  l>umml  rose  to  coc  tm 
the  views  of  M.  de  Blainville.    He  insisted  particular !>  <•: 
the  transversal  form  and  ^reat  extent  of  the  condyle  uf  u  . 
lower  jaw  and  of  the  articular  fossa  destined  to  rvcvMr  .*. 
He  much  regretted  the  loss  of  the  zygomatic  arrh.  t: 
bases  of  which  only  remain  on  the  jugal  and  tcm|^.; . 
bones.    *'  The  cur\iitures  of  this  arch,*'  said  be,  **  «k  . 
have  given  ideas  of  the  volume  and  force  of  the  ina.*«  ' 
and  temporal  muscles,  which  must  have  been  cun«4d«.XA. 
It  would  be  important  to  know  them  to  compare  them  v 
those  of  the  Lamantin  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  '*  *  * 
the  Megatherium^  whose  skeleton  is  at  Madrid.     %N    . 
regard  to  the  phalanges,  which  are  beUeved  to  be  thtc^ 
the  Dinotheriun^  they  are  certainly  analogous  to  thi«>^ 
the  Sloths;  but  in  the  Lam<mtin,  the  ungual  phxlz    •. 
which  is  in  fact  a  double  pulley  with  a  mesial  pi\)jceii  '•.  •* 
the  base,  offers  at  its  other  ext^mity  a  single  point  w  <  i  & 
sort  of  hood  (capuchon)  below:  that  is  to  say,  in%«r»w     j 
that  which  is  found  in  the  great  species  of  cat»  iFe/f  k  : 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Sloths  and  the  Ant-ra '    < 
In  this  statement  there  is  one  p<Miition  that  is  rather  ** .. 
ering :  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  but  think  it  probabW  *  -  * 
I.  de  Blainville  has  not  been  quite  accuratelv  rt-pv  r*  . 
He  is  made  to  obser>'e  that  the  articulation  of* the  I  '•»: 
jaw  [is  such  that  tlie  only  motions  permitted  ahuuid  .. 
those  of  elevation  and  depression,  as  in  the  Curmi.     l. 
Now  that  with  true  grinding  teeth,  Uke  those  of  the  L- 
therium^  the  jaws  should  be  limited  to  the  m^^'Af**  of  cl    a 
tion  and  depression,  so  admirably  fitted  for  workii  ^  :. 
cutting  edges  of  the  scissor-teeth  of  the  Ctumir*  t  .   * 
almost  inconceivable.    We  shall  wait  with  soma  ati\*  • 
for  the  arrival  of  the  head  in  this  countr)*,  when  mr  »i  . 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  not  a  convex  rcn.:«.: 
anlurior  to  the  transverse  depression  or  glenoid  ca\4t}  \  r 
the  condvie,  indicative  of  a  horizontal  motion  of  thv  ,.  • 
backwurtls  and  forwards,  a  mode  of  operation  which  «   ... 
be  >\ell  adapted  to  the  transverse  ridges  of  enamel  u&  t.n 
molar  teeth  of  Dinotherium,    Without  ventunog  to  r  ^v 
any  opinion  as  to  the  true  position  of  this  intenestmg  .:t.. .« 
in  the  animal  series  till  an  opportunity  has  been  ^.  t     « 
of  examining  the  skull  itself,  we  may  be  permittod  tv  • 
serve,  that  the  evidence  on  which  M.  de  Blainville  is  »*«*  . 
to  have  rested  for  the  cetaceous  character  of  Jjitt^dk'^x^^ 
appears  to  us  to  be  rather  meagre,  and  hardly  a«i&c;cat  i. 
warrant  the  conclusion. 

DI'OCESE,  (;ioici|<ric,  dioikUis,  literally ' administrai^ :.  • 
in  the  time  of  Constantino  and  aherwaids  was  uxd  i.>  ir- 
signate  one  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the  empire,  but  it  »  :.  % 
used  only  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  affaira.  A  dM>rv»«  a 
a  district  over  which  the  authority  of  a  bishop  **<*-'"<t  1; 
is  equiMilent  to  Bishopricx. 

Since  the  articles  Bishop  and  BisHOpnicit  were  «n'!t^. 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  diocesan  di%i»i<oiis  uf  K  i 
land.    The  bishoprick  of  Bristol  no  longer  cxut*.     1:- 
county  of  Dorset,  which,  with  the  city  of  Bristol  and  a  ix.  i 
district  around,  formed  the  diocese^  is  distnbuled  be.m.t  • 
the  hces  of  Salisbury  and  Exeter.    The  city  of  Bri*  •  \  i* 
annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  and  the  bi*h.  *    : 
Gloucester  is  lienceforih  lo  be  called  bishop  of  Gl<  ^x 
and  Bristol.    The  former  number  of  bubopriek*  beai^ 
re<lured,  a  new  diocese  has  l>een  fonued  for  a  new  \  .* 
whose  st>le  is  the  bishop  of  Ripon.    This  dMcvsc  tt   « .  . 
of  the  town  and  borough  ofRifMin  aud  all  »uch  fart» .  * 
deaneries  of  the  Aihstv  and  of  Pontefrart  9%  »«I| 
western  boundaries  of  the  liberty  of  the  \*nmXy  m.u-\    i 
Wapentake  of  Barkstou  Ash,  0»«oldrroa*  and'  S*.«  -.r 
I  and  all  that  part  of  the  county  of  York,  «ih;ch  uo«  .     . 
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island  of  Elephantina,  where  he  built  a  castle,  and 
made  peace  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  called  by  some 
Nuba)  and  by  others  Nabats,  to  whom  he  gave  up 
the  strip  of  territory  which  the  Romans  had  conquered,  of 
seven  uays'  march  above  the  first  cataract,  on  condition 
that  they  should  prevent  the  Blemmyes  and  Ethiopians 
from  attacking  Egypt.  Maximianus  in  Ihe  mean  time  was 
engaged  in  putting  down  the  revolt  in  Mauritania,  which 
he  effected  with  full  success.  For  several  years  after  this 
the  empire  enjoyed  peace,  and  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues 
were  chiefly  employed  in  framine  laws  and  administrative 
regulations,  and  in  constructing  lorts  on  the  frontiers.  Dio- 
cletian kept  a  splendid  court  at  Nicomedia,  which  town  he 
embellished  with  numerous  structures.  He,  or  rather 
Maximianus  by  his  order,  caused  tlie  magnificent  Thermas 
at  Rome  to  be  built,  the  remains  of  which  still  bear  Dio- 
cletian's name,  and  which  contained,  besides  the  baths,  a 
library,  a  museum,  public  walks,  and  other  establishments. 

In  February  303  Diocletian  issued  an  edict  against  the 
Christians,  ordering  their  churches  to  be  pulled  down,  their 
sacred  books  to  be  burnt,  and  all  Christians  to  be  dismissed 
fromofilces  civil  or  military,  with  other  penalties,  exclusive, 
however,  of  death.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for 
this  measure.  It  is  known  that  Galerius  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  Christians,  while  Diocletian  had  openly  fa- 
voured them,  had  employed  them  in  his  armies  and 
about  his  person  ;  and  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  viii.)  speaks 
of  the  prosperity,  security  and  protection,  wliich  the  Chris- 
tians enjoyed  under  his  reign.  They  had  churches  in  most 
to\i«n8,  and  one  at  Nicomedia  in  particular  under,  the  eye  of 
the  emperor.  Just  before  the  edict  was  issued,  Galerius 
had  repaired  to  Nicomedia  to  induce  Diocletian  to  proscribe 
the  Christians.  He  filled  the  emperor's  mind  with  reports 
of  conspiracies  and  seditions.  The  imperial  palace  took 
fire,  Constantinc  iOratio  ail  Cnptwn  Sanctorum)  says,  from 
lightning,  and  Galerius  susjt^esled  to  the  emperor  that 
it  was  a  Christian  plot.  The  heathen  priests  on  their 
part  exerted  themselves  for  the  same  purpose.  It  hap- 
pened that  on  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor,  while  priests  were  consulting  the 
entrails  of  the  victims,  the  Christian  officers  in  the  im- 
perial retinue  crossed  themselves ;  upon  which  the  priests 
declared  that  the  presence  of  profane  men  prevented  them 
from  discovering  the  auspices.  Diocletian  who  was  very 
anxious  to  pry  into  futurity,  became  irritated,  and  ordered  all 
his  Christian  officers  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  under  pain  of 
flagellation  and  dismissal,  which  many  of  them  undexwent 
Several  oracles  wliich  he  consulted  gave  answers  unfavour- 
able to  the  Christians.  The  church  of  Nicomedia  was  the 
first  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  rashness  of  a 
Christian  who  publicly  tore  down  the  imperial  edict  exas- 
perated Diocletian  still  more :  the  culprit  was  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  Tlien  came  a  second  edict,  ordering  all  magistrates 
to  arrest  the  Christian  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  compel 
them  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  This  was  giving  to  their 
enemies  power.over  their  lives,  and  it  proved  in  fact  the 
beginning  of  a  cruel  persecution,  whose  ravages  were  the 
more  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  great  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity during  a  long  period  of  toleration.  This  was  the 
last  persecution  under  the  Roman  empire;  and  it  has  been 
called  by  the  name  of  Diocletian.  But  that  emperor  had 
little  share  in  it,  beyond  issuing  the  two  edicts,  whi<;h  he 
did  reluctantly  and  after  long  hesitation,  according  to  Lac- 
tantius's  acknowledgment :  he  fell  ill  a  few  months  after, 
and  on  recovering  from  his  long  illness  he  abdicated. 
Galerius  who  had  mstigated  the  persecution,  was  the  most 
zealous  minister  of  it;  the  persecution  raged  with  most 
fury  in  the  provinces  subject  to  his  rule,  and  he  continued 
it  for  several  years  after  Diocletian's  abdication,  so  that  it 
might  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  Galerian  persecu- 
tion. The  countries  under  the  government  of  Constantius 
suffered  the  least  from  it  (Eusebius,  Hist,  EccL ;  Lac- 
tantius  de  Mort  Persecut.;  and  Constantine's  Oration, 
above  ouoted,  as  given  by  Eusebius.) 

In  November  of  that  year,  303,  Diocletian  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  and  Maximianus  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  followed  by  festive  games.  This  was  the  last 
triumph  that  Rome  saw.  The  populace  of  that  city  com- 
plained of  the  economy  of  Diocletian  on  the  occasion,  who 
replied  that  moderation  and  temperance  were  most  required 
wKa,^  the  censor  was  present.  They  vented  their  dis- 
e  ill  jibes  and  sarcasms,  which  so  hurt  Diocletian 
left  Rome  abruptly  in  the  month  of  December  for 


Ravenna,  in  very  cold  weather.    In  (his  jouniey  be  •-  . 
seized  by  an  illnesa  which  affected  him  tne  whole  '  f  < 
following  year,  which  he  spent  at  Nicomedia.     At  oxw  \ 
he  was  reported  to  be  dead.    He  rallied  however  n-  > 
spring  of  305,  and  showed  himself  in  public,  but  lt - 
altered  in  appearance.    Galerius  soon  after  came  to  N . 
media,  and  it  is  said  that  he  persuaded  and  almost  f-n 
Diocletian  to  abdicate.    Others  say  that  Diocleuan  il. ) 
spontaneously.    On  the  Ist  of  May  he  repaired  vit!.  :. 
guards  to  a  spot,  three  miles  out  of  Nicomedia,  whcTe  ■ 
had  thirteen  years  before  proclaimed  Galerius  as  Cu*  . 
and  there  addressing  his  officers  and  court,  he  said  that  * . 
infirmities  of  age  warned  him  to  retire  firom  power,  a:. . 
deliver  the  administration  of  the  state  into  stronger  hn^    > 
he  then  proclaimed  Galerius  as  Augustus,  and  Maxim.' 
Daza  as  the  new  Cffisar.    Constantine,  who  has  gi^tn  • 
account  of  the  ceremony,  which  is  quoted  by  Eu>c*biti^   -. 
his  life  of  that  prince,  was  present,  and  the  troo]»&  : 
expected  that  he  would  be  the  newCflDsar ;  when  tbey  In  < 
another  mentioned,  they  asked  each  other  whether  C 
stantine  had  changed  his  name.  But  Galerius  did  not  h   - 
them  long  in  suspense:    he  pushed  forward  Maxiiiu. 
and  showed  him  to  the  assembly,  and  Diocletian  rl^i.i  -. 
him  with  the  purple  vest,  after  which  the  old  empor^ir  r 
turned  privately  in  his  carriage  to  Nicomedia,  ana  ii..:. 
diately  after  set  off  for  Salona  in   Dalmatia,  near  vv:. 
he  built  himself  an  extensive  palace  by  the  sea-shore 
which  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  respected  b\   !  • 
other  emperors,  without  cares  and  without  regreL     Par.    '. 
the  external  walls  which  inclosed  the  area  beloninru  * 
his  palace  and  other  buildings  still  remain,  with  ih.x.^ 
the  gates,  as  well  as  a  temple,  which  is  now  a  cbur  I 
Spalatro,  or  Spalato,  in  Dalmatia,  a  comparatively  m  >  • 
town,  grown  out  of  the  decay  of  the  antient  Salona.  ar.d  I- 
in  great  part  within  the  walls  of  Diocletian's  residence,  t 
the  name  of  which  *Palatium*  it  is  believed  that  'Sj  j.  • 
is  derived.     Descriptions  of  the  remains  of  the  palarc  ^. 
given  in  Spon,  Fortis,  Cassas,  and  Adams's  tfplend  «1  •  - 
gravings,  London,  1764.    At  the  same  time  that  Diocit  -  • 
abdicated   at  Nicomedia,  Maximianus,    according    t"   • 
agreement  between  them,  performed  a  similar  eere:i 
at  Milan,  proclaiming  Constantius  as  Augustus,  at.'i  > 
verus  as  Ceesar.    Both  Severus  and  Maximinus  Da/^i  v 
inferior  persons,  and  creatures  of  Galerius,  who   in^i^ 
upon  their  nomination  in  preference  to  that  of  Ma\c   *..• 
and  Constantine,  whom  Diocletian  had  at  first  pn»)*—  * 
M-aximianus  retired  to  his  seat  in  Lucania,  but  not  i. 
endowed  with  the  firmness  of  Digcletian,  ho  tried  some  t  . 
after  to  recover  his  former  power,  and  wrote  to  hi<»  old 
league  to  induce  him  to  do  the  same.    'Were  you  In.'  - 
come  to  Salona,'  answered  Diocletian,  *and  soe  the  ^  \ 
tables  which  I  grow  in  my  garden  with  my  own  banrK.  \ 
would  no  longer  talk  to  me  of  empire.'    In  his  retirt  .^    • 
he  used  to  observe  to  his  associates  how  difficult  -  it  in  t . 
fbr  the  best-intentioned  man  to  govern  well,  as  hecanni  t  - 
everything  with  his  own  eyes,  but  must  trust  to  othorn  \. 
often  deceive  him:  *  Bonus,  cautus,  optimus,  venditur  1 
perator*  (Vopiscus).    Once  only  he  left  his  retirement  ' 
meet  Galerius  in  Pannonia  for  the  purpose  of  appoints 
new.Coesar,  Licinius,  in  the  room  of^Severus,  who  hail  i!.  . 
Licinius  however  did  not  prove  grateful,  for  after  the  dt  • 
of  Galerius,  a.d.  311,  he  ill-treated  his  widow,  Valt 
Diocletian's  daughter,  who  then  with  her  mother,  Pi> 
took  refuge  in  the  territories  of  Maximinus  Daza.     I 
latter  offered  to  marry  Valeria,  but  on  her  refusal  ex 
both  her  and  her  mother  into  the  deserts  of  Syria,  anl  {   * 
to  death  several  of  their  attendants.    Diocletian   re:, 
strated  in  favour  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  to  n  >  i 

Sose,  and  his  grief  on  this  occasion  probably  hastei.iHi 
eath,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  near  SaK-,.! 
July,  313.  In  the  following  year  his  wife  and  dau.: 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Licinius. 

Diocletian  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  om^^*  '- 
of  Rome ;  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years  was  upon  the  v  .* 
prosperous  for  the  empire,  and  creditable  to  the  K*v    > 
name.  He  was  severe,  but  not  wantonly  cruel,  and  we  ot  ^ 
to  remember  that  mercy  was  not  a  Roman  virtue,     ii  « 
conduct  after  his  abdication 'shows  that  his  was  no  cH>:nu 
mind.    The  chief  charge  against  him  is  his  haughtiiu'>^ 
introducing  the  Oriental  ceremonial  of  prostratii  n  .-  • 
the  Roman  court.    The  Christian  writers,  and  i^^kn. 
Lactantius,  have  spoken  unfavourably  of  him  ;  but  I. 
tantius  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted.    Of  the  regular  u^ 
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pertpieuous,  and  presents  few  difficulties,  except  wbere  the 
MSS.  are  defective,  as  is  frequently  tlie  case.  (Niebuhr, 
Hist.  Hornet  vol.  iii.  note  297  and  elsewhere.) 

The  best  editions  of  Diodorns  are  Wesseling's,  Amstel., 
1745,  two  vols.  fol. ;  that  printed  at  Deux-Ponts,  1793—1801, 
and  Dindorfs,  Lips.,  1 829—33,  five  vols.  8vo.,  which  con- 
tains the  Vatican  Excerpta.  There  is  also  a  smaller  edition 
by  Dindorf  in  four  vols.  12rao.,  Lips.,  1826.  Diodorus  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  Terrasson,  and  two  or  three 
years  ago  a  new  translation  by  Miot  appeared  at  Paris.  A 
German  translation  of  Diodorus  was  beg:un  by  F.  And. 
Stroth  (1782-1785),  and  finished  by  T.  F.  Sal.  Kaltwasser 
(1786-1787).  Amyot  translated  into  French  books  xi.  toxvii. 
of  Diodorus's  History. 

DICECIA,  the  twenty-second  class  in  the  artificial  method 
used  by  Linnaeus  in  arranging  plants.  It  comprehends 
nuch  genera  as  have  male  or  stamen-bearing  flowers  on 
one  plant,  and  female  or  pistil-bearing  flowers  on  another, 
as  willows.  Hence  all  plants  having  the  sexes  thus  distin- 
guished are  called  dioecious. 

DICGENES,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  was  the  son  of 
Hicesius,  a  money-changer  of  Sinope.     His  father  and 
himself  were  expelled  from  their  native  place  on  a  charge 
of  adulterating  the  coinage,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
Hicesius  was  thrown  into  prison  and  died  there,  while 
Diogenes  escapecl  to  Atbens.    On  his  arrival  at  that  city, 
he  betook  himself  to  Antisthenes,  the  Cynic,  who  repulsed 
him  rudely  according  to  his  custom,  and  even  on  one  oc- 
casion threateiiiwi  to  strike  him.    'Strike  me,'  said  the 
Sinopian,*<^for  you  will  never  get  so  hard  a  atick  as  to  keep 
me  fjDom  you  while  you  speak  what  I  think  worth  hearing.' 
The'  philosopher  was  so  pleased  with  this  reply  that  he  at 
once  admitted  him  among  his  scholars.    Diogenes  was  soon 
distinguished  for  his  extraordinary  neglect  of  personal  con- 
veniences, and  by  a  sarcastic  and  sneering  petulance  in  all 
that  he  said.    lie  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  double  robe, 
which  served  him  as  a  cloak  by  day  and  a  coverlet  by  night, 
and  carried  a  wallet  to  receive  alms  of  food.    His  abode 
was  a  cask  in  the  temple  of  Cybele.    In  the  summer  he 
rolled  himself  in  the  burning  sand,  and  in  the  winter  clung 
to  the  images  in  the  street  covered  with  snow,  in  order  that 
he  might  accustom  himself  to  endure  all  varieties  of  weather. 
A  great  number  of  his  witty  and  biting  apophthegms  are 
detailed  by  his  namesake  and  biographer  (Diog.  Lacrt.,  vi., 
c.  2).     He  became  acquainted  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
wh^  bade  him  ask  for  whatever  he  wanted.    *  Do  not  throw 
y^r  shadow  upon  me,'  was  the  Cynic's  only  request.     It  is 
'♦reported  that  Alexander  was  so  struck  with  his  originality 
that  he  exclaimed,  •  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to 
be  Diogenes.'     Bcin^  taken  by  a  piratical  captain  named 
Scirpalus,  while  sailing  from  Athens  to  iEgina,  he  was 
carried  to  Crete,  and  there  sold  to  Xeniades,  of  Corinth,  who 
took  him  home  to  educate  his  children.    He  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  situation  so  faithfully  and  so  successfully,  that 
Xeniades  went  about  saying  that  a  good  genius  had  come 
into  his  house ;  and  he  was  so  well  treated  by  his  master 
that  he  refused  an  oficr  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  ransom 
him  from  slavery.     He  spent  his  time  principally  in  the 
Cranium,  a  g)'mnasium  near  Corinth,  where  he  died  in 
the  same  year,  and,  according  to  one  account,  on  the  same 
day  with  Alexander  the  Great  (323  B.C.),  at  the  advanced 
age  of  90  years.    A  number  of  works  attributed  to  him  are 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  but  none  of  them  are 
extant.     For  the  general  doctrines  of  the  sect  to  which 
Diogenes  belonged,   the  reader  may  consult  the   article 
Cynics.    The  following  are  a  few  of  the  particular  opinions 
ascribed  to  him  by  his  biographer.     He  thought  exercise 
{daKi]9iQ)  was  indispensable,  and  able  to  effect  anything; 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  exercise,  one  of  the  mind  and 
the  other  of  the  body,  and  that  one  of  these  was  of  no 
vnlue  without  the  other.    By  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
he  did  not  mean  the  prosecution  of  any  science  or  the  ac- 
quirement of  any  menial  acromplishment ;  all  such  things 
he  considered  as  useless;   but  he  intended  such  a  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  as  might  servo  to  bring  it  into  a  healthy 
fiM'i  \irtuous  state,  and  produce  upon  it  an  eftoct  analogous 
t-»  thni  which  exercise  produces  ui^on  the  body.    He  adopted 
1*1. It  /rt  doctrine,  that  there  should  be  a  community  of  wives 
nm\   clni'ln  n,   and  held  Avitli  the  Donnn  lawgivers,  that 
o, '!<•!  <><')rT;inr)  m;\s  thc  ba> is  of  civil  gorenimont. 

I)I0'(;KNKS  of  Apjllonift,  so  called  from  his  birth- 
\tU' o,  u  loNui  in  Crete,  was  a  puj>il  of  Anaximeiics 
iMid  tt  C'Mili.'niporary  of  Aim.\agora9.    The  yeara  in  which 


be  was  born  and  died  are  not  known,  as  it  tbe  caie  a!* . 
with  his  master  Anaximenes.    But  the  birth-year  «.f  .. 
contemporary  and  fellow-pupil  Anaxagoras  is  known  ? 
500  B.  c. ;  and  Diogenes  would  most  probably  be  about 
same  age,  or  perhaps  rather  younger.      Sidonius   A; 
Hnaris  (xv.  91)  speaks  of  Diogenes  as  younger  than  Ai:   . 
agoras,  —  ^junior  collega  Anaxagora*     Schleiermi-^ 
who  is  followed  by  Schaubach,  the  editor  of  the  ftagi:  - 
of  Anaxagoras,  affirms  from  the  internal  eridence  of  • 
fragments  of  the  two  philosophers,  that  Diogenes  prer>  • 
Anaxagoras.     But   Diogenes  might  have  written   I  • : 
Anaxagoras,  and  yet  have  been  his  junior,  as  ve  know  v 
the  case  with  Empedocles.  (Aristotle  Met.  L  i'lL,  p.  b4  ^  1: 

Diogenes  followed  Anaximenes  in  making  air  the  pr  i 
element  of  all  things,  that  out  of  which  the  whole  ma:-. . 
universe  was  formed;  but  he  invested  this  air  with  : 
property  of  intelligence,  or  with  what  is  called  b>'  St.  A  . 
gustin  a  divine  virtue,  thus  approximating  but  not  at:     - 
mg  to  the  system  of  Anaxagoras.    It  was  reserved  f<ir  <  ' 
last  philosopher  to  separate  mind  from  matter.     *A^  * 
contemplation  of  animal  life,'  says  Mr.  Thirlwall, '  had  . 
Anaximenes  to  adopt  air  as  the  basis  of  his  system,  a  U  <  r 
philosopher,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  carried  this  art.' 
farther,  and  regarded  the  universe  as  issuing  from  an  .  ■ 
ligent  principle,  by  which  it  was  at  once  vivified  and  o>  :. :.  . 
—a  rational  as  well  as  sensitive  soul — still  without  rv- 
nizing  any  distinction  between  matter  and  mind.'  (//;>'. 
Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  134.)   Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.,  L  l-Ji  n  ;    - 
sents  Diogenes  as  making  air  his  deity. 

He  wrote  several  books  on  Cosmology  (trtpl  ^vmufc) ;  "    '. 
the  first  sentence  of  his  work  is  given  by  Diogenes  Lacr     . 
in  two  places  (vi.  81  ;  ix.  57).  The  fragments  which  nti.  . 
have  been  recently  collected  and  edited  by  Panierbei:*-- 
There  is   an  essav  on  the  philosophy  of  Diopcxio. 
Schleiermacher,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Acadtxu)  :  . 
1815;  and  a  contribution  to  the  chronology  of  his  l:ti- 
an  article  on  the  early  Ionic  philosophers,  by  Mr.  C\a' 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.,  p.  92.      For  gen. 
information  concerning  him  the,  reader  is  referred  to  i». 
genes  Laertius,  ix.  9;  Bayle's  Dictionary;  and  FaL:.. 
Bibliotheca  Grccca,  ed.  Harles,  vol.  ii.,  p.  656. 

DIO'GENES,  sumamed  lacrtius,  because  he  was  \.  - . 
at  La?rtes,  in  C^ilicia,  is  well  known  as  the  biogrjr 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.    But  though  he  has  de^.rr:     . 
the  lives  of  otners,  he  has  given  us  no  account  of  hin.^- 
and  we  know  nothing  about  him.    It  is  supposed  th  n 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  that  he  '-..- 
an  Epicurean.     The  work  by  which  Diogenes  is  knuv 
a  crude  contribution  towards  the  history  of  pbilos^]    « 
It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  lives,   doctrine*.   ;■.. 
sayings  of  most  persons  who  had  been  called  philos(i{ii.i  :- 
and  though  the  author  is  evidently  a  most  unfit  per^-ir  i 
the  task  which  he  imposed  upon  himself,  and  lia^  >li 
very  little  judgment  and  discrimination  in  the  cxet-u;. 
thc  book  is  useful  as  a  collection  of  facts  which  x»e  <-< 
not  otherwise  have  learned,  and  entertaining  as  a  &»!"   ' 
omniana  on  the  subject.    The  article  on  Epicurus  i*>  \ 
luable  as  containing  some  original  letters  of  that  \  L  ' 
sopher,  which  comprise  a  pretty  satisfactory  epitome  ot  :: 
Epicurean  doctrines,  and  are  very  useful  to  the  reaiicr>  . 
Lucretius.    The  most  convenient  edition  of  Diog%Mu^^  .< 
that  by  H.  G.  Hiibner,  Lips.,  1828-31,  in  Jwo   >u]u:-i.» 
octavo. 

DIOIS,  the  territory  in  France  of  which  Die  wu^  t:.. 
capital.    [Daufhine;  Dadifs.] 
DIOMK'DEA.    [Albatross.] 

DION,  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Hipparinus,  one  of  the  cl:  ■ 
men  in  that  city,  lived  under  the  reigns  of  both  the  Di<  •!>%  • 
He  was  originally  introduced  to  Diony&ius  the  elder,  t^     - 
sister  Aristomache,  one  of  thc  kind's  wives,  but  ht>       < 
merit  appears  afterwards  to  have  gained  him  so  nut' .. 
vour  at  court,  thai  he  could  speak  to  Dionysiua  \\\\..  ' 
freedom  of  an  equal.    He  had  early  become  the  dtvMj  • 
Plato  whom  Dionysius  had  in\ited  to  Syracuse,  and  V. 
is  said  to  have  considered  him  the  most  ardent  of  hi>  pi.| 
Soon  after  his  accession,  the  younger  Dionysius  be j.j   . 
show  the  effects  of  an  imperfect  and  vicious  cdn-  :    :. 
while  in  private  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  kiiid:>  ♦•:  .  . 
cesses,     llie  prospects  of  his  country  roused  Diiin,  :. 
encleavonied  to  counteract  the  errors  and  to  ^u|  j .    • 
dtficienclLs  of  the  tyrant  by  prudent  counsels  and  w.. 
tions.    An. one  other  things  ho  advised  him  to  in\i!  •  T. 
to  revi  U  the  Syracusan  court,  setting  forth  the  ad\a)::. .  > 
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to  Dion,  probably  refers  to  Lis  connection  with  the  Emperor 
Cocceius  Ncrva. 

DlONili  A,  a  most  singular  herbaceous  plant,  remarkable 
for  the  imtability  of  its  leaveii,  which,  when  brushed  against 
by  an  insect,  will  Suddenly  close  upon  it  and"  hold  it  fast, 
whence  it  is  often  called  Venus's  Fly-trap  and  the  Carolina 
Catchtly  plant.  It  is  botanically  related  to  the  Drosera,  or 
sundew,  which  has  also  the  property  of  Seizing  insecte  by 
its  viscid  hairs,  but  differs  so  much  as  to  have  led  some  bota- 
nists to  doubt  whether  it  really  belongs  to  the  same  natural 
order.  Its  flower-branches,  for  example,  are  not  rolled  up 
before  they  unfold,  but  havo  a  straight  aestivation ;  the  pla- 
ccmtee  of  the  fruit  are  stationed  at  the  base  of  the  one-celled 
capsule ;  the  stigma  is  a  lacerated  fringed  brush,  and  there 
are  other  differences ;  but  upon  tho  whole,  it  is  probably  a 
gonuine  portion  of  the  droseraceous  order. 

Dioneca  has  broad  stalked  leaves,  spreading  in  a  circle 
round  the  bottom  of  the  flower  stem.    lu  flower  stem  rises 
straight  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  cyme  of  small  greenish-white  flowers,  each  of 
which  has  a  calyx  of  five  sepals,  five  wedge-shaped  notched 
petals,  ten  hypogynous  stamens,  and  an  ovary  shaped  like 
some  of  the  old  German  wine-bottles,  round  at  the  bottom, 
and  tapering  suddenly  into  a  short  neck  or  style.    The  best 
modern  account  of  its  habits  has  been  given  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Curtis,  who  thus  speaks  of  it  from  his  observations  upon 
the  plant  in  its  native  bogs.    •  The  Dionsea  muscipula  is 
found  as  far  north  as  Newborn,  N.  Carolina,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River  to  Fayetteville.    It  is  stated 
moreover  to  grow  along  the  lower  branches  of  the  San  tee, 
in  S.  Carolina ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  inhabits 
the  Bavannahs,  more  or  lesss  abundantly,  irom  the  latter 
place  to  Newbem.    It  is  found  in  great  plenty  fbr  many 
miles  around  Wilmington  in  every  direction.    The  leaf, 
which  is  the  only  remarkable  part,  springs  from  the  root, 
spreading  upon  the  ground  at  a  little  elevation  above  it    It 
is  composed  of  a  broad  stalk,  like  the  leaf  of  an  orange-tree, 
winseo,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  which  at  the  end 
suddenly  expands  into  a  thick  and  somewhat  rigid  blade,  the 
two  sides  of  which  are  semicircular,  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  across,  and  fringed  round  their  edges  with  somewhat 
rigid  cilia,  or  long  hairs,  like  eye-lashes.    The  leaf,  indeed, 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  two  upper  eyelids,  joined  at 
their  bases.    Each  portion  of  the  leai  is  a  little  concave  on 
the  inner  side,  where  are  placed  three  delicate,  hair-like 
organs,  in  such  an  order  that  an  insect  can  hardly  traverse 
it  without  interfering  with  one  of  them,  when  the  two  sides 
suddenly  collapse  and  enclose  their  prey,  with  a  force  sur- 
passing an  insect's  attempts  to  escape.    The  fringe  or  hairs 
of  the  opposite  sides  interlace,  like  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands  clasped  together.    The  sensitiveness  resides  only  in 
these  hair-like  processes  on  the  inside,  as  the  leaf  may  be 
touched  or  pressed  in  any  other  part  without  sensible  effects. 
The  little  prisoner  is  not  crushed  and  suddenly  destroyed, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed ;  for  I  have  often  liberated  cap- 
tive flies  and  spiders,  which  sped  away  as  fast  as  fear  or  joy 
could  hasten  them.    At  other  times,  I  have  found  them 
enveloped  in  a  fluid  of  mucilaginous  consistence,  which 
seems  to  act  as  a  solvent,  the  insects  being  more  or  less 
consumed  by  it.    This  circumstance  has  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  insects  bein^  made  subservient  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant,  through  an  apparatus  of  absorbent  ves- 
sels in  the  leaves.    But  as  I  have  not  examined  sufficiently 
to  pronounce  on  the  universality  of  this  result,  it  will  re- 
quire further  observation  and  experiment  on  the  spot  to 
ascertain  its  nature  and  importance. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  food  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  though,  like  com- 
post, it  may  increase  its  growth  and  vigour.  But  however 
obscure  ana  uncertain  may  be  the  final  purpose  of  such  a 
singular  organization,  if  it  were  a  problem  to  construct  a 
plant  with  reference  to  entrapping  insects,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  form  and  organization  better  adapted  to  secure 
that  end,  than  are  found  in  the  Dionsea  muscipula.  I 
therefore  deem  it  no  credulous  inference  that  its  leaves  are 
constructed  for  that  specific  object,  whether  insects  sub- 
serve the  purpose  of  nourishment  to  the  plant  or  not.  It 
is  no  objection  to  this  view  that  they  are  subject  to  blind 
accident,  and  sometimes  close  upon  straws,  as  well  as  in- 
sects. It  would  be  a  curious  vegetable,  indeed,  that  had  a 
faculty  of  distinguishing  bodies,  and  recoiled  at  the  touch 
of  one,  while  it  quietly  submitted  to  violence  from  another. 
Such  capricious  sensitiveness  is  not  a  property  of  the  vege- 
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table  kingdom.    The  spider's  net  is  spread  to  ensnare  tl 
yet  it  catches  whatever  falls  upon  it;  and  the  ani  ■  ■ 
roused  from  his  hiding-place  by  the  fall  of  a  pebh'. 
much  are  insects, also,  subject  to  the  blindness  of  acc.ii 
We  may  add,  with  reference  to  the  American  author' «  ^ 
jecture  that  the  trapped  insects  may  contribute  to  tlu.*  ^ 
rishment  of  the  leaf  of  Dionsa,  tliat  leaves  have  act^ 
been  fed  with  chopped  meat,  and  have  been  found  t> 
come  more  healthy  and  vigorous  in  oonsequence  of 
artificial  stimulus. 

DION  Y'SI  A(Au>«^«m),  festivals  held  in  honour  of  tl.< 
Dionysus,  or  Bacchus.  The  most  important  of  such  ftr»s 
and  those  which  alone  deserve  to  oe  specially  men  t  to.  • 
were  held  at  Athens  and  in  Attica ;  and  these  are  imiKir  t..- 
by  reason  of  their  being  the  occasions  on  which  all  the  •: 
matic  exhibitions  of  the  Athenians  took  place.     Boiu  i 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  Athenians  arose  ultimately  ir 
parts  of  ceremonies,  which  prevailed  in  very  early  tr.  i 
among  the  Greeks,  at  t<fae  festivals  of  Dionysus  (An^* 
Poet,  4.  14);  and  it  is  alike  a  consequence  and  a  prv..: 
this  origin,  that   the  dramatic  exhibitions  and   coin*  * 
among  the  Athenians,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  ui 
at  which  we  can  trace  them,  always  took  place  at  some  ^ : 
of  the  Attic  Dionysia. 

These  Attic  Dionysia  were  four  in  number.   Enumerat. 
in  the  order  of  time,  according  to  the  Attic  year,  ihey  «vr 
I,  The  Lesser  or  Rural  Dionysia,  held  in  the  month  Po^« 
deon ;  2,  The  Lenssa,  held  in  the  month  Gamelion ;  3.  T 
Anthesteria,  held  in  the  month  Anthesterion ;  and  4,  T. 
Great  or  City  Dionysia,  held  in  the  month  Elaphebi  Ii 
They  were  held  in  four  consecutive  months,  the  fir&i 
which,   Poseideon,  coincides  with  part  of  December  n' 
part  of  January,  and  the  last,  Elsphebolion,  with  fait 
March  and  part  of  April. 

Until  recently,  the  number  of  the  Attic  Dionysia  t 
always  supposed  to  be  three;  the  fourth  being  made  to  c. 
appear  by  identifying  theLensa,  the  second  which  we  t ^ 
named,  either  with  tiie  Anthesteria  or  with  the  Rur^d  Ii . 
nysia.     But  the  incorrectness  of  both  these  opinionit.  \:  . 
the  separate  existence  of  the  Lenses,  have  been  eittabli*     . 
unanswerably  by  Boeckh,  the  author  of  the  Public   K  -  • 
nomy  of  Athens,  in  an  essay  published  in  1819  in  theTirii  - 
actions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.    It  is  not  m 
power  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  argument  coiita.: 
in  this  essay ;  but  the  reader  may  see  an  abstract  o(  t 
essay  in  an  article  on  the  Attic  Dionysia  byMr.Tliiilw^.'  .- 
the  Philological  Museum  (vol.  ii.  p.  *273),  and  a  ver\-  \  . 
notice  in  Buttman*s  second  Excursus,  in  his  edition  of  i » 
raosthencs's  oration  against  Midias.     Viewed  in  its  r<4-i*    :. 
to  the  Attic   Drama,   the  question  which  is  handki    .. 
Boockh's  essay,  is  not  unimportant. 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  these  festivals  separately^  ai.u  .^ 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  Attic  year. 

1 .  The  Rural  or  Lesser  Dionysid,  was  a  festival  ve\.  - 
brated  all  over  Attica,  the  other  three  being  cunfinco  .• 
Athens.    It  was  a  festival  of  the  vintage,  and  thous;h   : 
may  appear  to  have  been  held  somewhat  late  in  theyc.u  •  :i 
the  latter  part  of  December),  was  not  held  later  th»u  :  .* 
vintage  now  takes  place,  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  in  %^r 
of  the  vineyards  producing  the  Tokay  wine.     iPhiL  3/  *• . 
vol.  ii.,  p.  296.)    The  Rural  Dionysia  were  celebrated 
means  of  separate  festivals  in  all  the  domes  of  Attica :  t. 
expenses  of  these  separate  festivals  fell  on  the   h:%v.ji 
domes;  and  the  performances,  processions,  andbanq^..  ^ 
of  which  the  festivals  consisted,  were  under  tho  supt:  ..- 
tendence  of  the  several  demarchs.    It  is  inferred  fi\>m  : 
law  of  Evagoras,  cited  by  Demosthenes  (Mid.  p.  5]7t.  ai  ■ 
an  inscription  contained  in  Boeckh*s  Public  Aconcmt 
Athens  (App.  viii.),  that  Athens  joined,  on  the  occa«i>ii .  f 
the  Rural  Dionysia,  in  the  festival  celebrated  at  Pira'us.  A: 
the  dramatic  performances  of  these  rural  festivals,  p.jv» 
that  had  before  been  represented  either  at  the  Lenaa    : 
the  Great  Dionysia,  used  to  be  repeated.  Of  the  proce&i>  .. 
in  which  was  carried  the  phallus,  and  in  which  was  »u  ..» 
the  phallic  hvmn,  there  is  a  sketch  in  miniature  m  i^..* 
Acharnians  of  Aristophanes  (v.  230,  foL). 

2.  The  LetutcL^  so  called  from  a  wine-press  (Xj|f«c),  «h.>«* 
erection,  in  an  inclosure  called  for  the  same  reason  Len<r'»  , 
lying  ori(pnally  a  little  out  of  the  city  and  near  a  mir^'i 
(Ai/ivai),  it  was  supposed  to  commemorate,  may,  like  t. 
Rural  Dionysia,  be  considered  a  vintage-festi>*al.  B^t^  . 
thinks  that  a  festival  which  went  by  the  name  of  Ambr^  >. . 
was  the  same  with  the  Len»a  \  and  he  supposes,  in  or  v.- : 
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irhich  was  bejnin  by  tlie  people  plundering  the  bouses  and  | 
vessels  o;*  the  Carthaginian  traders.  Dionysius  sent  a  herald  ' 
tu  Carthage,  which  was  then  atilicted  by  the  plague,  to  de- 
cLire  war,  unless  all  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  were  e^iicu- 
atcd.  He  next  laid  siege  to  Mutya,  one  of  the  principal 
Carthaginian  colonies  in  Sicily,  which  his  brother  Leptines 
attack^  by  sea.  In  this  siege  he  tried  his  new  engines, 
which  battered  down  the  wiUls.  and  the  town  being  taken, 
the  inhabitants  were  either  killed  or  sold,  and  an  immense 
booty  was  made  by  the  Syracusans.  Dionysius  reduced  also 
the  other  towns  belonging  to  tlie  Carthaginians,  except  Panor-' 
mos,  Soloeis,  and  Es^este.  Meantime  tlie  Carthaginians  col- 
lected a  large  force  under  Himilco,  who  landed  at  Panormos, 
while  hi^  tieet  took  the  island  of  Lipara ;  he  then  marched 
asainst  Messana,  which  he  took  ana  destroyed ;  and  thence 
advanced  towards  Syracuse.  Most  of  the  towns  inhabited  by 
the  Siculi  joined  the  Carthaginians.  On  arriving  at  Taurome- 
nium  Himilco  found  his  way  along  the  sea-coast,  but  was 
stopped  by  a  great  eruption  of  lava  from  i£tna,  and  was 
obliged  to  march  round  by  the  western  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. Meantime  Mago  with  the  Carttiaginian  fleet  attacked 
the  Syracusan  fleet  off  Catana,  and  completely  defeated  it 
Himilco  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  while 
his  victorious  fleet  entered  the  great  harbour.  Dionysius, 
on  his  side,  received  ships  and  men  from  Spafta.  A 
dreadful  pestilence  breaking  out  in  Himilco's  camp,  Dio- 
nysius availed  himself  of  it  to  attack  the  Carthaginians, 
defeated  them,  and  burnt  most  of  their  shins.  Himilco 
with  the  remainder  escaped  to  Carthage,  naving  paid 
secretly  a  large  sum  to  Dionysius  for  his  forbearanoe. 

Dionysius  settled  the  disbanded  mercenaries  as  colo- 
nists at  Leontini  and  Messana,  which  latter  city  he  caused 
to  be  rebuilt.  Mago,  with  a  new  Carthaginian  army,  having 
landeil  in  Sicily,  392  B.C.  was  compelled  toreimbarkon  con- 
<htion  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Dionysius  now 
proceeded  against  Rhegium,  with  which  the  other  towns  of 
Magna  Grmcia  had  formed  an  alliance,  while  he  gai^ied  over  to 
his  side  the  Lucanians,  and  both  together  defeated  the  allies, 
devastated  the  territories  of  Thurii,  Croton,  Caulon,  Hippo- 
nium,  and  Locri,  and  obliged  the  Greeks  lo  sue  for  peace. 
About  this  time  he  is  said  by  Justinus,  xx.  5,  to  have  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  the  Gauls,  whohad  just  burnt  Rome, 
offering  him  their  alliance.  In  387  b.c.  he  again  attacked 
Rhegium,  and  took  it  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  He 
sold  the  surviving  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  put  their  com- 
mander to  a  cruel  death. 

Dionysius  was  now  feared  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
he  seems  to  have  aspired  at  one  time  to  the  dominion  of 
both  countries.  In  order  to  raise  money,  he  allied  himself 
with  tlie  Illyrians,  and  proposed  to  them  the  joint  plunder 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi:  the  enterprise  however  failed.  He 
then  plundered  several  temples,  audi  as  that  of  Proserpina, 
at  Locri,  and  as  he  sailed  back  with  the  plunder  with  a  fair 
wind,  he,  who  was  a  humorist  in  his  way,  observed  to  his 
friends,  *  You  see  how  the  immortal  Gods'  ikvour  sacrilege.' 
Having  carried  off  a  golden  mantle  fk'om  a  statue  of  Jupiter, 
consecrated  byOelon  out  of  the  spoils  of  iheCartliaginians, 
he  replaced  it  by  a  woollen  garment,  saying  that  it  was  more 
suited  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons:  fie  also  took  away 
a  golden  board  from  iiisculapius,  observing  it  was  not  be- 
coming for  the  son  of  a  beardless  fitther  (Apollo)  to  make  a 
display  of  his  beard.  He  Ukewise  appropriated  to  himself 
the  silver  Ubles  and  golden  vases  ana  crowns  in  the 
temples,  saying  he  would  make  use  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Gods.  ( Cicero,  J}e  Naiura  Deorum,  iiL  34 ;  ^lianus,  Hhtor., 
i.  2U.)  He  also  made  an  invasion  with  a  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Elruria,  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Cm,  or  Agylla, 
of  luUO  talents.  With  these  resources  ho  was  preparing 
himself  for  a  new  expedition  to  Italy,  when  a  fresh  Cartha- 
ginian armament  landed  in  Sicily,  383  B.C.,  and  defbated 


Dionysius,  whoso  brother,  Leptines.  MX  m  the  liattli»  A 
peaoe  followed,  of  which  Carthage  dirtatc<t  the  corvli  c  -«. 
The  boundary  of  the  two  states  was  Axed  at  the  river  Hal  f  • 
and  Dionysius  had  to  pay  1000  talents  for  thc^^jTcnof-  f 
tRc  war.  This  peace  lasted  fourteen  years,  dunne  «h  ^*: 
Dionysius  remained  the  undisturbed  ruler  of  S\niri)w  a*  -i 
one-half  of  Sicily,  with  part  of  Southern  Iialy.  He  «<•: : 
colonies  to  die  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  his  fleets  narirmN^ 
both  seas.  Twice  lie  sent  assistance  to  his  old  ally,  Sptr*a, 
once  against  tlie  Athenians,  374  B.C.,  and  again  in  ^•^  ■, 
aflcr  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  Sparfani»  were  h.jri 
pressed  by  Epaminondas.  Meantime  the  court  ofDi«^'>>- 
sius  was  freciuented  by  many  distinguished  men.  plal>  ^^ 
phers  and  poets.  Plato  is  said  to  ha>e  been  amt«ng  tl «» 
former,  being  invited  by  Dion,  the  bn>ther-in  Uw  f 
Dionysius;  but  the  philosopher's  declamations  S'^aii  «t 
tyranny  led  to  hi^  being  sent  away  from  Syracuse. "  Ti.: 
ppets  fared  little  better,  as  Dion>*siu8  himself  Si^pired  m 
poetical  glory,  for  which  howwer  he  was  not  so  wi-l 
qualified  as  for  political  success.  Those  who  did  not  prmi-f 
his  verses  were  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  prison.  l>i«>i^* 
sius  twice  sent  some  of  his  poems  to  be  recited  at  ti>c 
Olympic  games,  but  they  were  hissed  by  the  assembly.  He 
was  more  successful  at  Athens.  A  tragedy  of  hb  obUtr '  1 
the  prize,  and  the  news  of  his  success  almost  turned  h's  bm  :m. 
He  had  just  concluded  a  fresh  truce  with  the  Carthagtnmrs 
after  having  made  an  unsucce^ful  attack  upon  Lthbcrt:  m 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  vears'  peace;  and  he  i.  w 
gave  himself  up  to  rejoicings  ana  feasting  for  hi<  p(>et.<  .: 
triumph.  In  a  debauch  with  his  friends,  he  ate  and  dn:  k 
so  intemperately  that  ho  fell  senseless,  and  soon  after  du-d ; 
some  say  he  was  poisoned,  367  b.  c,  in  the  sixty-third  \v  r 
of  his  age,  haWng  been  tyrant  of  Syracuse  t hi rty-ei::'  t 
years.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  roamed  t*-  ^ 
wives  at  once,  namely,  Doris  of  Locri,  and  Aristirneta,  d  a  i  -  * 
ter  of  Hipparinus,  of  Syracuse :  bv  these  women  he  i  i 
seven  children,  of  whom  Dionysius,  his  elder  sou  b}  l>  r,-. 
succeeded  him  in  the  sovereignty. 

Dionysius  was  a  clever  statesman,  and  grnerully  fi]rr«><  -^  ! 
in  his  undertakings ;  he  did  much  to  strengthen  and  e\: 
the  power  of  Syracuse,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  I 
that  all  Sicily  did  not  fkll  into  the  hands  of  the  Cirt    -- 

f^inians  after  the  taking  of  A^rigentum.  He  was  un^n-.; 
ous,  rapacious,  and  vindictive,  but  so-eral  of  the  «>; 
stated  of  his  cruelty  and  suspicious  temper  appear  iir.-     - 
bable,  or  at  least  exaggerated.    The  works  of  Phili^tU^  « . 
had  written  his  life,  and  who  is  praised  by  Cicctxi,  are  I  ^' 
Diodorus,  who  is  our  principal  remaining  authority  r     - 
corning  Dionysius,  lived  nearly  three  centuries  aHer.  2 
was  not  a  critical  writer.    The  government  of  Diotiy  . 
like  that  of  many  others  who  are  styled  tyrants  in  an  .t 
history,  was  not  a  despotism;  it  resemblcMl  rather  that 
the  first  Medici  and  other  leaders  of  the  Italian  republi 
the  middle  ages,  or  that  of  the  Stadtholders  in  H^II.t  i. 
The  popular  fbrms  still  remained,  and  we  find  Dii)n> «.  • 
repeatedly  convoking  the  assemblv  of  the  people  on  >:  - 
portant  occasions,  when  full  freedom  of  speecn  seems  u 
have  been  allowed. 
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